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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


The King of the French is now the most important 
man in Europe. Independence, vigour, and integrity 
may make him the preserver of his country from a 
war which would destroy her commerce, unloose the 
wildness of democracy, and finish by her ruin. Va- 
nity is the passion of the Frenchman, and it is also 
his punishment. He is always eager for war. The 
cause is indifferent to him,—it may be just, it may 
be unjust, it is all the same to this thirster for tumult, 
—it may be a ridiculous quarrel, or a deep and —— 
resolution of vengeance, it is all the same. The toue 
of a fan by a Dey of Algiers has been turned into a 
pretext for invading Africa, slaughtering thousands 
of the unfortunate and brave peasantry, slaughtering 
thousands, too, of the unfortunate and brave soldiery 
of France, expending millions of treasure, and send- 
ing fifty thousand troops to make campaigns in a land 
where they possess nothing beyond the range of a 
eannon-shot, and from which they will never return. 
But the tap of a fan on the cheek of a coxcomb con- 
sul was enough; it served as a pretext. Apology 
on apology was offered by the dey and by the sultan, 
but the pretext was not to be abandoned ; the expedi- 
tion was already resolved on, and a war was begun, 
which will yet eat into the bowels of France. 

The Egyptian question is now the grand offence. 
The whole population of France is stalking about in 
all the attitudes of insulted dignity; and from the 
beeger on the highway to the candidate for the smiles 
of the minister, all are exclaiming that France is in- 
sulted, and that the insult can be wiped out by blood 
alone. In the mock-heroics of a French opera, the 
nation mounts its helmet and plumes, harangues on 
the impossibility of living without “glory,” and 
while the “fortifications of Paris” are growing be- 
fore its eyes, ridiculously demands the conquest of 
the world. 

Nothing can give a more powerful and painful 
evidence of the want of moral education among the 
people, than the universality of this outcry. Of all 
January, 1841.—Museum, . 


the journals of Paris and the provinces, but one has 
ventured to doubt whether war is not an evil— 
whether a great neighbouring country is not better 
as a friend than as an enemy—and whether the blood 
and misery of the living generation is not a heavy 
purchase for the shame, the astonishment, and the 
curse of posterity. That paper, the Journal des 
Debats, is presumed to speak the opinion of the 
king; if it does so, Louis Philippe is the only ra- 
tional man in his dominions. 

But this clamour is still more characteristic, from 
its total opposition to the palpable interests of the 
countless majority of the nation. The revolution of 
1789, though it inflicted immeasurable evils in its 
progress, yet left one good behind; it broke up the 
immense inheritances of the nobles, and established 
a class of small proprietors, capable of constituting 
a vigorous yeomanry. ‘To those men the idea of 
change must be full of danger. The peace of the 
last quarter of a century, too, has raised a race of 
merchants, has extended manufactures, and has large- 
ly promoted the agriculture of France. It has even 
made Paris the centre of a great money trade, which 
largely influences the exchanges of Europe, and ren- 
ders the resources of the national credit available 
throughout the world. Interests of this order must 
be threatened with instant ruin by war; yet those 
proprietors, merchants, and bankers have not uttered 
a syllable, have not dared to utter a syllable, or, hav- 
ing suffered themselves to be blinded by the national 
glare of conquest, have joined their voices to the 
general chorus of the national frenzy. 

The still darker feature of this fury is, that it is all 
directed upon England. Russia —_ invade Turkey ; 
Austria may keep Italy in bonds; Prussia may tan- 
talise the avidity of France by the retention of the 
Rhenish provinces; but England, which has seized 
nothing, which asks nothing, and which has neither 
inclination to offer insult, nor intention to make war, 
is the country on which the vials of French indigna- 
tion are to be poured out. The British shores alone 
are gazed on with a malignant eye; and the bitterest 
wish of the heart is not too bitter for the national rage 





against a country which has, since the peace, poured 
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out millions of its money into the bosom of France ; 
has cultivated all the relations of amity with it in a 
degree more intimate than any other people; has 
borne its pettishnesses and follies with good-natured 


patience; and, to this hour, is enduring its wilful | 
absurdities and petulant provocations with a quietude | 


which amounts to national generosity. Yet what 
does all this clamour betray but a consciousness of 
inferiority Those are the outcries of recollection, 
—the groans of faction trampled under the foot of the 
British soldier—the involuntary tribute to Waterloo. 

Louis Philippe now stands forth the sole barrier to 
France against her own frenzy. The popular ery, 
the provincial parties, even the journals of his own 
ministers, assail him. Yet he has hitherto stood 
firm. ‘The position becomes a king, but a patriot 
still more. He might survive a war, but the mon- 
archy and the constitution would run the most ex- 
treme peril. On the manly firmness with which he 
shall show himself the ruler of opinion during the 
next six months, may depend a question higher than 
even that of peace or war—the question whether 
France shall not be revolutionised, her government 
inflamed into a fierce, loose, and desperate democracy, 
and the final punishment inflicted on its political 
crimes in a new invasion of the armies of Europe, a 
total partition of her territory, and the extinction of 
her power of evil for ever among nations. 

Let France remember that she has never roused 
Europe but to be driven back with ignominy; that 
she has never grasped the territory of any neighbour- 
ing power for the last three hundred years, but to be 
forced to relinquish it in the midst of national disas- 
ter; and, above all, that from the earliest ages, from 
the days of the Edwards and Henries, she has never 
been engaged in war with this country, but to feel 
the heavy sword of England in her vitals. In all our 
national wars France has been beaten. She was 
beaten in the last century with Louis the Fourteenth, 
the most powerful of despots, at her head. She was 
beaten in this century, with Napoleon, the most 
daring of soldiers, at her head; and, when the one 
saw the English light troops at the gates of Ver- 
eailles, and the other saw two capitulations of Paris, 
where is the ground for despising the chances of a 
new retribution? Jens avertat omen ! 

We have taken the following pictures of the history 
and habits of the French king, chiefly from a work 
attributed to the pen of the American minister in 
Paris, General Cass. The author writes too much 
with the soreness which has been so often remarked 
as at once so childish, and so inseparable from his 
countrymen. But his opportunities obviously gave 
him some advantage in the delineation of the royal 
circumstances and character. 

Louis Philippe was born October 6, 1773; he is 
consequently sixty-seven. But his health is vigor- 
ous, and he has no marks of either age or indolence. 
His countenance is familiar to us from his pictures, 
and is manly, open, and good-humoured. His frame 
is largely moulded, but he moves with much ease. 
On the whole, he has much more the look of a pros- 
perous and healthy English gentleman, than of a 
foreigner. He speaks and writes English very well, 
and is acquainted with several of the continental 
languages ;—a rather rare acquisition in a country 
which thinks “ French sufficient for every want, and 
every region of mankind.” He has also the unusual 
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merit, in a land where opera-dancers and singers 
‘reign triumphant, to respect domestic morality—to 
be as good a husband as he is an affectionate father; 
and thus to set an example, which is as much a re- 
buke to his predecessors as it is thrown away upon 
his people. 

An anecdote, highly honourable to his sense of 
| public duty, is mentioned on the authority of Steven- 
son, the American envoy in London. Some extraor- 
dinary occurrence Naving called a French statesman 
to the palace as late as two o’clock in the morning, 
he found the king in his cabinet, examining the case 
of a man condemned to execution. The envoy after- 
wards ascertained that the king keeps a register 
recording the name of every person capitally con- 
demned, the decision, and its reasons. Frequently, 
in the still hours of the night, he performs the task 
of investigating those cases, and adds to the record 
the circumstances which influenced his decision. 

The envey probably did not know, that the great 
and good George III. had pursued nearly the same 
practice fifty years before; weighed the evidence 
with the deepest anxiety; and generally shut him 
| self up in his cabinet at Windsor, (it was presumed 

in prayer,) during the hour appce ‘nted for the execu. 
tion in London. 

The early career of Louis Philippe seems to have 
| been intended to prepare him for the rank which he 
now holds. ‘The best teacher of princes is clearly 
adversity. Swift, with dexterous sarcasm, says, that 
‘riding is the only thing which princes ever do well, 
because Aorses are no fatterers.’? The horrors of 
i the revolution may be now assisting him te some of 
that anti-revolutionary wisdom, of which he appears 
the only present possessor in France. But the diffi- 
culties of his early years unquestionably furnished 
a school in which vigilance, activity, and firmness 
were the natural lessons. The unhappy politics of 
his father involved the young prince in the revolu- 
tionary cause. He joined the army, and served 
with distinction in the invasion of Flanders under 
Dumourier. 

An interesting anecdote connected with this part 
of his life, was mentioned by the king in an address 
| to his officers, at one of the reviews at Fontainbleau, 
|} as an encouragement to good conduct. Among the 
| maneuvres performed at the camp, was the forma- 
| tion of a square to resist the charges of cavalry, the 
king and his cortége taking their places within the 
square, as is done upon the field when necessary. 
In his address to his officers, the king remarked that, 
in 1792, a charge of the Austrian cavalry, in one of 
| the battles on the northern frontier, had compelled a 
| part of the division to perform a similar square, into 
| which he threw himself, and repulsed the enemy. 
| In the ranks of that square,” said the king, “ were 
| two private soldiers; and now, full of honours and 

years, they are present upon the ground.”? One of 
| them was Marshal Gerard. 
Soult had also been a private soldier. A debate 
| having taken place in the chamber of peers, in which 
| it was said the Order of St. Louis was never given 
|to private soldiers, Soult stated, on his personal 
knowledge, that the croix was occasionally so given 

for distinguished services. ‘I myself,” said he, 
| ** was a private soldier for six years before the revolu- 
| tion, and all my aspirations were bounded by a hope 
|of obtaining this distinction.” He was then a mar- 
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shal of France, minister of foreign affairs, president 
of the council, and acknowledge: d the first general 
of the kingdom. 

As the reign of terror advance, the suspicions of 
the Jacobins in Paris were turned more dangerously 
on the young Duke of Orleans. He was then a 
mere boy; but the blood-royal of France was every 
where obnoxious, and the guillotine would evidently 
have been his portion, but for the activity of his 
eseape. He fled into Switzerland, and being wholly 
destitute of pecuniary resources, and also knowing 
the necessity for disguise, he became a public pro- 
fessor at an establishment for education at Reichenan. 
Here he remained eight months, teaching geography, 
history, the French and English languages, and 
mathematics. Previously to admission, he under- 
went a severe and satisfactory examination; and, on 
quitting the professorship, he received a certificate 
acknowledging his services. He was then but 
twenty-two years of age, and he not only managed 
to preserve his incognito, but was elected a deputy 
to the assembly at Coire. He was, however, stil 
anxious to join the army, and left Switzerland to act 
as aide-de-camp under General Montesquieu, with 
whom he remained till 1794 ; but the Jacobins again 
menaced his life, and he finally abandoned France. 
He new repaired to Hamburg, thence travelled to 
Denmark and Sweden, and settled in Norway, at 
Christiana. There, a curious circumstance occur- 
red, te startle him with fear of discovery. One day, 
when about to return with a family from the country, 
he heard one of the party call aloud,— 

“The carriage of the Duke of Orleans !” 

His first impression was, that he was recognised ; 
but preserving his presence of mind, and first trying 
his ground—** Why,”’ said he to the person in ques- 
tion, ‘did you call on the carriage of the Duke of 
Orleans, and what connection have you with the 
prince ?” 

* None at all,” was the tranquillising answer; 
‘but when I was at Paris, whenever I came from 
the opera, I heard them calling out ‘the carriage of 
the Duke of Orleans.’ Having been more than 


ence stunned with the noise, I just took it into my | 


head to repeat the call.” 

From Norway he advanced into the country of the 
Laplanders, and traversed on foot the land extending 
to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. He then returned 
to Denmark, still ander an assumed name; but hav- 
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| adding—* May the prospect of relieving the suffer- 

ings of your poor mother, of rendering the situation 
| of your brothers less painful, and of contributing to 
give quiet to your country, recompense your genero- 
sity.” 

His answer was in the spirit of filial duty. He 
acceded to her request, and concluded by saying— 
** When my dear mother shall receive this letter, her 
orders will be executed, and I shal] have sailed for 
the United States.” 

The ship * American,”’ Captain Ewing, a regular 
trader between Philadelphia and Hamburg, was then 
lying in the Elbe, preparing for her depart The 
prince, passing for a Dane, engaged his passage for 
the usual amount, (at that time thirty-five guineas.) 
He found here some of the natural inconveniences of 
secrecy. Being anxious to avoid observation in 
Hamburg, he asked permission of the captain to he 
received on board, and remain a few days before his 
departure. This demand made the captain conceive 
that he was embarking an escaped swindler; nat, 
after some reluctance, he complied. Late in the night 
before the ship sailed, when the prince had gone to 
bed, an elderly Frenchman, who was to be his only 


ire 
ire 


fellow-passenger, came on board. This old personage 
not only found fault with every thing, but was 
shocked at finding that his little English could not 
help him. He called for an interpreter, and in the 


morning, seeing the prince, and te tling him that * he 
spoke French very well for a Dene,” installed him 
in the office. This curious personage, a French 
planter returning to St. Domingo, rly helped 
to lighten the weariness of the voyage to him, by 
the employment. The vessel reached the De! ! 

after a passage of twenty-seven days. On ne rit g 
the American coast, the prince told the e iptain who 
he wi 18, and the captain ae this con fid ence hy 


probat 


another—the acknowledgment, that he had supposed 
him to be committed in some ¢ anbling transaction, 
which compelled him to fly from Europe! The old 


1s left in ignorance until he 
calle d to« xpress 


gentleman, however, w 
heard the news in public, when he 
his surprise and to pay his congratulations. 


Philadelphia was at this period seat of the 
Federal Government, with Washington for its presi- 
dent. The prince’s two brothers had ved, after 


an exhausting passage of ninety-three days, which 
alarmed him with the idea that they had been lost, 
or again seized by the directory. The three young 





ing made up his mind not to serve against France, 
he declined an invitation to join the army of the 
Prince of Condé. But the condition of things in 
France was horrible, and he had to taste of its bitter- | 
ness. His father had died upon the scaffold, his 
mother had been imprisoned at Marseilles, and his 
two brothers had been dungeoned at Marseilles, 
where they were treated with republican cruelty. 
The duke still contrived to evade pursuit; but this | 
only rendered him a stronger object of suspicion to | 
the men of blood. At length a communication was 
opened between the directory and the Duchess of 
Orleans, stating that if she could find out her eldest 
son, and induce him to leave Europe altogether and 
go to America, her own condition would be re ndered 
more tolerable, the sequestration removed from her 
»roperty, and his two brothers be permitted to rejoin 
bi. To this proposal the duchess assented, and 
wrote him a letter recommending its acceptance, and 


| vited them to Mount Vernon. 
his manners as they have been described by others— 


|! eomfortable, and leaving 


| ment. 


strangers were presented to Washington, who in- 
The kir nh describes 


ihe was con iparatively silent, methodical in his divi- 
sion of time, and careful in its use. The arrange- 
ment of his household was that of a wealthy Vir- 
ginia gentleman of the old school—unostentatious 
his guests to fill up their 
but at the same time pro- 
Vv- 


the 


hours as they thought fit, 
viding whatever was necessary for pleasant empl; 
One morning, after the usnal salutations, 


t on the preceding 


prince asked him how he had slep 

night. It is probable that his thoughts might have 
turned upon the evils of the republican press. “1 
ilways sleep well,’ said h “for I never wr i 
word in my life which I afterwards had reason to 


regret.° 
From Mount Vernon the brothers set out on bh 
back, with nothing but their sadk to supply 


rse- 


lle-bags 
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them, during a journey through the “ western coun- | must be opened by a grandee of Spain having a righ? 
try.” Washington gave them an itinerary, and they | to carry a key. Such is the rule. But no grandee 
penetrated the country to a great extent—in those | can be present at the palace at this hour.” 

days of the wilderness and the Indian, a bold enter-; The queen. “Then I am shutup. Iam to be 
prise. This excursion took up four months, and | killed!” 

they travelled about three thousand miles. A frag-| The duchese, with another reverence. “1! am 
ment of a letter from one of the brothers, the Duc de | camerara mayor: I fulfil the dictates of my office.” 
Montpensier, gives a formidable conception of their| The queen, after a moment of silence. “ Quick, 
experience. It is written to his sister, the Princess | my ladies, bring cards, and let us play.” 

Adelaide of Orleans. “To give you an idea of the| The duchess, to the ladies—“ Don’t move ladies.” 
agreeable manner in which they travel in this country, | Then, rising and making a reverence to the queen, 
I shall tell you that we passed fourteen nights in the | she adds, “ Her majesty cannot play, according to 
woods, deveured by all kinds of insects, after being | the established ceremonial, except with kings or the 
wet to the bone, without being able to dry ourselves, | relations of kings.” 

and eating pork, and sometimes a little salt beef and| The gueen, in a passion. ‘ Well, bring those 
Indian corn bread.” relations.” 

At New York they learned that fortune had not} The duchess,making the sign of the cross. “ God 
yet grown weary of persecuting their family, a decree | has not given any to the reigning king. The queen 
having been issued for the expulsion of all the Bour- | mother is dead, and he is alone at present.” 
bons from France. The Duchess of Orleans was| ‘The queen. “ Let them serve me with something 
thus driven to take refuge in Spain, where her sons to eat. Casilda, I invite you to eat with me.” 
now prepared to join her. But the American seas| he duchess, making a reverence. *“ When the 
being obstructed by French vessels, they set out for | king is not present, the queen eats alone.” 
the Havana. On the way the prince exhibited his| The queen, losing all patience. “Oh, heavens! 
skill in the art of surgery, so much to the admiration | what shall Ido? I can’t go out, nor play, nor eat, as 
of a party of settlers going to the west, that they |I would. One year as a queen would be enough to 
proposed to him to go along with them, and offered | kill me.” 
him the appointment of surgeon to the village! A song is heard outside the palace. 

They embarked from New Orleans in an American| The queen to Casilda. “ The forest is not thick 
vessel for the Havana. On their passage they | here; this window looks out on the country. Let 
were chased by a frigate under the tricolored flag. | us try to see the singers.”’ 

This was an anxious moment; for, if found on board The duchess, making a reverence. “A queen of 
the American by a ship of the republic, they could | Spain ought not to look out of the window.” 








expect nothing but to be carried to France, and there} Pleasantries of this kind are the natural work of 
to share the common fate of the French nobility.| poets. And, it may be allowed, that the subject was 
But to their great joy they found that the frigate was |a fertile one. There are some stories on record 
English, were weleomed on board by the gallant | which justify the extreme of ridicule. On the mar- 


captain, treated with the attention due to their rank | riage of a French princess to (we think) the d- 
and misfortunes, and by him carried to the Ha-/| father of the late King of Spain, one of the French 
vana, towns, on her route, presented her with an address 


On his return to Europe, the duke found his rela- | of congratulation, and (the town being famous for the 
tives, the royal family of Naples, in Sicily, fugitives | manufacture of silk stockings) some pairs of its finest 
like himself. There he married their eldest princess, | fabric. The address was suffered by the escort of 
to whom, after a union of thirty years, he exhibits | grandees to approach her majesty; but, at the sight 
unabated respect and attachment. of the stockings, all started back in a shudder. 

The publie etiquette of the French court now pro-| When they had at length recovered their speech, the 
bably approaches as near as possible to the just me-|chief grandee solemnly rebuked the unfortunate 
dium between republican radeness and sullen and | weavers. “Know,” said the man of etiquette, “it 
frigid formality. Yet there was something more to|is not to be presumed that a Queen of Spain has 
be said for the old etiquette of European courts than | /egs.”’ 
its tiresome pomp. Many of the denvenes were! We must give one or two more of those traits. 
historic. Some were connected with memorable | One of the Spanish Bourbons was roasted to death 
achievements of the monarch or the nation, and some |in his own palace by the force of etiquette. His 
were adopted, with no unwise policy, to repress the | majesty’s chair had been placed, by the grandee in 
forwardness which the life of courts generated in the | waiting, at the due distance from the fireside. But, 
gay and the arrogant who form the familiar cirele of | by some superfluous liberality in the supply of the 
the sovereign. But they are every where yielding to | royal fagots, the fire mm | up with unexpected 
time, the only safe corrector of the follies of mankind. | force. The king began to roast. To remove him- 
It was in Spain, where the natural love of the nation | self was never heard of in Spanish annals: to remain 
for the solemn, the pompous, and the lofty, was| where he was, was to be burned alive. But to re- 
shaped into rigour by the Bourbons, that etiquette | move his chair was the especial duty of an especiai 
was systematic and supreme. | grandee, who happened to be absent at the crisis. 

A scene in one of Victor Hugo's plays, Ruy Bias, The monarch continued roasting; all the court stood 
is amusing from its earieature of this iron slavery. | round the royal carbonisation, all commiserating, but 
‘The queen is surrounded by her ladies of honour. —_| none daring to outrage etiquette by interfering. At 

The gueen. 1 wish to go out.” }length the grandee was found: he performed his 

The Duchess of Albuquerque, with a profound | office, and drew back the chair and the king in it. 
salutation. ‘When the queen goes out, each door But he was unluckily too late—the king was roast: d 
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to the bone; and all that remained, was to take care | European; they are magnificent, and undoubtedly 
that the royal embers should have a royal burial. ‘tend largely to the respect of foreigners, and the po- 
Etiquette was the true sovereign. |pularity of the court with even its own turbulent and 
When Marie Antoinette was received on the fastidious people. They form a strong contrast to 
French frontier, she was divested of a// her clothes, the conduct of courts where the sole object seems to 
in a tent prepared for this quittance of her German be to exclude the nation. 
existence, and redressed in a suit wholly French.| Buta still more interesting and attractive inter- 
How her laughing spirit must have laughed at this | course is sustained in the domestic circle of the royal 
official foolery! Or how her prophetic spirit, if she family. ‘They daily assemble after dinner in one of 
had one, must have grieved over the change! |the palace saloons, where the queen and princesses 
There was more sense, as well as more delicacy, | with their Jadies sit round a table, generally engaged 
in Napoleon’s reception of Marie Louise. He stu-|in needlework, which they send to be sold at some 
died all the means of making her forget that any | fair for charitable objects. The diplomatic persons, 
change had oceurred; furnished her apartments in| and others entitled by their rank and circumstances 
the style to which she had been accustomed in |to the “entrée,” as it is called—that is, who are ex- 











Schoenbrun, and even had her favourite canary un- 
expectedly to meet her on her arrival. 

he presentations at the court of Louis mgs 
are as simple as is consistent with the due order of a 
royal residence. The strangers who desire to be in- 
troduced, on making their wish known to their am- 
bassador, have their names sent to the minister for 
foreign affairs, and receive in return a notice, stating 
the day and hour of their reception. On attending at 
the Tuileries, they are ushered into a suite of showy 
but ancient looking rooms, ranging along the Place 
du Carousel. They are arranged in a line along the 
sides of the halls, according to their rank and the 
seniority of their respective ambassadors in France. 
The ambassadors stand nearest the point whence the 
king enters; next stand the ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, then the ministers president, and then the 


charges d’affaires, according to the order of time when | 


each was accredited to the court. This mode of 
reconciling the old quarrels about precedence, was 
one of the advantageous results of the congress of 
Vienna, where men of practical sense having met 
together, old absurdity was thrown into the back- 
ground. 

The king and royal family enter together; and the 
king, commencing by a few words to the ambassador 
next him, proceeds down the line along with him, 
the ambassador presenting his countrymen in succes- 
sion, and at the end of his charge, returning to his 
place, the king then proceeds through the rest; on 
the name of each person being mentioned, addressing 
him a few questions, generally relative to his visit to 
France. 

After the king has proceeded some distance down 
the line, the queen commences the same ceremony, 
and she is followed by the Duke of Orleans, the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Princess Adelaide, and the 
Duke of Nemours. The yourger sons of the family 
remain at the head of the apartment; the youngest 
daughter, the Prineess Clementine, a pretty girl, 
making the tour of the rooms, leaning on the arm of 
her mother or aunt. The ceremonial for the intro- 
duction of the ladies is of the same order, emeping 
that the application goes to the lady of honour, an 
from her to the queen. For ladies there are but two 
presentations in the year; generally in the first week 
of January. During this month there are several 
court balls, to which the foreigners presented are in- 
vited. The officer of the court sends to the ambas- 
sador for a list of his countrymen and women in 
Paris, who have either been presented in previous 
years, or on the last occasion, and to those names 
invitations are returned. Those balls thas become 


pected to pay their respects to the royal family in the 
evening, occasionally present themselves, and the 
ladies are invited to take their seats round the table, 
where the queen and princesses receive them with 
great affability. The gentlemen, after paying their 
ees es to the queen and her circle, are generally 
addressed by the king and the Duke of Orleans, on 
such topics as have an interest, from their personal 
information, on the passing occurrences. Those are 
the “family receptions; and they are graceful, and 
even important things, and well worthy of imita- 
tion. 

But another form of royal intercourse and royal 
hospitality is still to be spoken of, and with similar 
—_ of the good sense and good feeling of the 

ing. 

In the summer, he leaves the capital and resides 
at Neuilly, St. Cloud, and Fontainbleau. The day 
jat Fontainbleau, though, from the circumstances of 
that magnificent pile and the adjoining forest, it is 
perhaps among the most showy specimens of the 
royal country life, yet resembles them all. 

Each guest is attended with coffee as soon as he 
rises in the morning. He then walks through the 
palace grounds, or follows his inclination at home, 
till eleven, when he is summoned to a dejeuner @ la 
feurchette. He now goes to the “salle de recep- 
tion,” where he meets the royal family and their 
other guests. The next movementis to the breakfast 
room, where an entertainment is Jaid out on a grand 
scale, sometimes amounting to a hundred covers. 
This breakfast, in fact an early dinner, begins with 
soup, and finishes with fruits and coffee. An inti- 
mation is then given of the amusements of the day, 
whether hunting in the noble forest, riding through 
\the surrounding scenery, or attending the military 
|maneuvres; there is something for the taste of every 
one. Horses and carriages are at the general dis- 
|posal, and every one is free to follow his own way. 
Then comes the general meeting at six, when dinner 
is provided in a superb style; and the evening of 
|this agreeable and animated day is spent in music 
‘and conversation. Such is the result of power in the 
‘hands of those who know how to wield it; who, 
|having learned by experience the true uses of life, 
|know how to mingle rational enjovment with rational 
pomp; and who, having mingled among mankind, 
|with sense enough to know the value of the lesson, 
‘know that an European sovereign only repels at once 
‘national respect and popular regard by aleptlon the 
sulky seclusion of an eastern throne. 
| Louis Philippe is fortunate in his family. They 
are the finest that Europe has seen since the memore 
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able promenades of the sonsand daughters of the ex-| From the Quarterly Review. 
cellent George ILI. on the terrace at Windsor; perhaps Memoirs of the life of Sir Samuel Romilly, writ- 
the handsomest assemblage of youth and beauty from ten by himself, with a selection of his Corres- 
one parentage, ever known. The Duke of Orleans pondence. Edited by his Sons. “In 2 vols. 2nd 
is now thirty. He is tall, and, though of a rather edie. Ove. Leadon. 1026. 
slight figure, well made and graceful in his move- 
ments. His countenance is handsome. He is also| We have on former occasions stated our strong 
in accomplished person, speaks English and other| opinion that near relatives are the very most unfit 
tongues with fluency, and is well informed on the| editors of any man’s biography. Itis, in fact, a task 
general topics of the time, Without taking any part Ww hich never should be undertaken by those whose 
in the polities of the legislature, and, indeed, scrupu-} natural and inevitable partiality to their subject ren- 
lously keeping aloof from all opposition to the | ders them at once more liable than any others would 
throne, (a rare circumstance among heirs-apparent,)| be to the jealousy of criticism, and more painfully 
he performs in some degree the office of a viceroy, sensitive under it. But this is more peculiarly true 
sometimes attending the armies, sometimes making) of the biography, and above all, of the autobiography, 
progresses through France; and on all oceasions| of a public character of recent times, which must 
ready to be present wherever either public tumult or, necessarily involve topics still hot with the passions 
the royal will demands the activity of an intelligent) of party, and, what is even worse, still palpitating 
and manly protector of the peace of the kingdom.) with individual sensibilities. W e do not recollect 
The Duchess of Orleans, a princess of Mecklenburg-| any case to which these general objectiens are more 
Schwerin, is a tall and handsome woman; sufficient-| strongly or more justly applicable than the present, 
ly acquainted with literature, of which she is fond;| and we say so with the less reserve because, except 
animated and affable in conversation; and, though a| the mere fact of a too hasty and indiscriminate publi- 
protestant, possessed of sufficient good sense to avoid | cation, we have no objection to make to the mode in 
the dissensions in which a feebler understanding| which the editors of the work before us have per- 
must be immediately involved. | formed their duty. Their short preface and few ex- 
The four younwer sons are, the Duke of Ne mours, | planatory notes are written with judgment; but a 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duke of Aumale, and the! better judgment would have been not to have pub- 
Duke of Montpensier. The king knows the value of | lished at all. We are well aware how tempting it 
activity in turning men to many uses; and he, there-| must be to filial affection to pay an early tribute to 
‘ '! employed as much as he can.| those qualities for which it at least must feel an un- 


fore, keeps them ail 
‘he Duke of Nemours is a soldier, and has served in| mixed veneration—but affection is not, in such cases, 
\lviers, where he has distinguished himself as much) a safe councillor—it sees but one, and that the bright 


any other of the French braves, in a war whose| side of a character, which may have many, and some 
iginal injustice forbids all laurels to be reaped, and} of them of a darker hue: and in this particular case 
sults, as undoubtedly they overthrew the| there isa painful peculiarity, the recollection of which, 
ld Bourbons, will be yet heavily visited on Franece.| affection itself, we shou!d have thought, would have 
t this was not the war of the king. He found it) been reluctant to revive. That, however, is more 
tisastrous legacy of Charles the Tenth. The po-| particularly their own concern. But much the larger 
pular clamour alone insists on its continuance ; and,| portion of the work is very busy, and not very chari- 
bably, there is not a man living who would be} tably busy, with the characters of other men. On 
rejoiced to see it abandoned within the next) this point the editors say— 
pe nt ed - wn “ ——— se 4 Mf, The | Some passages will be found in the parliamen- 

Th . a ong as ill te a A omy ‘me she es tary diary in which the conduct of various persons is 
he has been exposed to fire at Vern Cote. en te animadverted upon; but wherever these have been 
behaved with steadiness and judgment. He now retained they have been considered to relate exclu- 

ms Poi oe alle or wes 2 oo ‘s | Sively to public character or public conduct, and to 
commands the squadron which has been ent to St! be such as the terms in which they are expressed, 
Helena for the remains of Napoleon. The two! 14 the object for which they were written, entitled 
unger sons are fine youths, well educated, spirit- , : : “yesrer 

6 i the editors to publish, and would not have justified 
them in suppressing.” — Pref. p. vi. 


{ dd, and wtive., I he y are to | e s ldic rs. 

Such is the exchange which France has made for 
he absolute dynasty of the Bourbons—a race worn| We know not what they may have suppressed, but 
mut among the antiquated follies of despotism, and| we do know that they have published a great many 
‘orrupted by the Jesuitism which has so suddenly! things about a great many persons, which not only 
ad subtly revived in Europe. France, under her would they have been justified in suppressing, but 


existing sovereign and his children, would have the| which they were not justified in retaining, and we 


fairest prospect of national hope; but the bitterness think that they themselves will, on reconsideration, 
of Jacobinism is let loose again; and, under pretext: doubt whether it was either decorous or prudent to 
of insults to the national nour, is preparing to’ incur the risk of such a conflict as every page of their 
ssail the throne. Louis Philippe now stands in the father’s parliamentary journal might not unnaturally 
high position of the defender of Europe against war, produce. Can those of Romilly’s political adversa- 

d against more than wa wainst Republicanism. ries who still survive—or the children and friends of 
He has integrity and intelligence; he has the noblest the departed—whose names are sneered at, whose 
field for the exertion of the qualities of the monarch, motives are traduced, whose measures are misrepre- 


and the man; and every aspiration favourable to) sented—can they—who met and repelled, face to 
human happiness is involved in wishing him victory face, the attacks of their living epponent, be expected 
le for civilisation, to lie down patiently under his posthumous imputa- 
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tions, rendered more solemn and therefore more of- 
fensive by coming as a voice from the grave? If 
they submit in silence, they belie their consciences 
and hallow the obloquy ;—if they reply—however 
tenderly or delicately—they can hardly avoid im- 
pugning the character of the deceased, and retaliating 
on his surviving friends the pain inflicted on them- 
selves. This is a dilemma into which men ought 
not to be forced. The generous sentiment that 
“ wars not with the dead”’ supposes, even in its most 
indulgent latitude, that the ea shall not be evoked 
to make war upon us; and however unpleasant or 
invidious may be the revival of obsolete feuds and 
factions, they only can be deemed responsible for the 
disagreeable results who have assumed the previous 
responsibility of the unnecessary and unseasonable 
aggression. 

We have said so much by way of recording our 
gi neral opinion on this class of publications, and to 
vindicate, in the particular case of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, our indubitable right to criticise, repel, and 
refute with whatever force or severity we may think 
necessary, many of the doctrines he advocated and 
much of the conduct he pursued, both dragged again, 
by this publication, into the arena of public contro- 
versy. 

But though we thus broadly assert that right, our 
readers will find that we shall use it sparingly—in- 
deed, the severest thing we shall say is that we 
deemed Sir Samuel’s politics of no great weight or 
importance even when enforced by his own impres- 
sive utterance in the house of commons, and that we 
certainly have no inclination to dig them up again 
from the obscurity of a tedious diary where we be- 


lieve they are nearly as innocuous as any fresh refu- | 


tation could renderthem. We shall therefore avoid, 
as far as we can, the controversy to which these 
volumes seem to invite us, and shall rather endeavour 
to forget our differences from the politician in the 
mere pleasing recollection of the respectable man and 
eminent lawyer, who from humble beginnings raised 
himself to high rank and still higher consideration, 
by a rare and fortunate combination of industry and 
talents, accompanied by great purity of mind and a 
high and proud independence of personal character. 
The publication is made up of the following ma- 
terials :—Ist, a narrative by himself of his birth, 
parentage, education, and life to 1789, which occu- 
pies not above a fourth of the first volume; 2dly, a 


series of letters to friends, mostly foreigners, about | 


equivalent to one volume; 3dly, the diary of his 
parliamentary life. The arrative, particularly the 
earlier portion of it, is written with candour and sim- 
plicity, and is, we think, much the most interesting 
portion of the publication—-the Letters, which relate 
for the most part to public and political events of the 
times from 1780 to 1803, are by no means lively— 
but in a remarkably good, clear, unaffected style, and 


showing very considerable information and sagacity. | account ofthese respectable relatives. 


in his honest but enthusiastic, and, even in his youth, 
somewhat saturnine disposition. 

Sir Samuel Romilly’s grandfather was one of the 
|most respectable class of persons, as we think, re 
| corded in history—the French refugees—who, on the 
| revocation of the edict of Nantes, abandoned, for con- 
science’ sake, fortune, kindred, and country, and 
prospered (as they generally did) in the land of their 
adoption, with no other resources than an elevated 
and pious spirit, and an intelligent and indefatigable 
industry. 

Mr. Romilly, whose Christian name is not stated, 
|settled in London, in the trade of a wax-bleacher. 
|He married Judith de Monsallier, the daughter ef 
another refugee, by whom he had a large family, of 
| whom Peter—Sir Samuel's father—was the yeung- 
jest. Peter also married a lady of a refugee family 

of the name of Garnault; so that it really turned out 
| that the first man at the English bar, who, if he had 
lived, weuld probably have been lord high chancel- 
lor of England, and who, as his friend Dumont tells 
us, used * to bless the tyranny of Louis XTV., which 
had made him an Englishman,” had net a drop of 
English blood in his veins—a fact which might be 
detected in his fine but rather foreign countenance, 
land traced, we think, in his social habits, and en 
jmany occasions in the turn and tendencies of his 
|mind. It is somewhat singular that while Ro- 
imilly was leading the chancery bar in England, 
| Saurin, another branch of the refugee stock, enjoyed 
the same undisputed pre-emiuence at the Irish bar. 

| Sir Samuel was born Ist March, 1757. His father 
was a jeweller, and in business so respectable as 
|to have calculated that his shop would be an ade- 
| quate provision for Romilly and his brother. He had 
| atone time thought of bringing him up as an attorney, 
but to that the boy himself (at the age of ten, as it 
seems) took, from the greasy looks, dusty residence, 
and seanty library of his intended master, an insu- 
|perable aversion. He then was instructed in arith- 
metic and book-keeping to fit him for a clerkship in 
| the counting-house of Sir Samuel Fludyer, alderman 
and baronet. As Fludyer was both his godfather 
land cousin, being the son of Elizabeth de Monsallier, 
|sister of Romilly’s grandmother, and the head of a 
great mercantile house, the elder Romilly might na- 
turally have looked to this connection as likely “ to 
lead to a very brilliant fortune for his son;" but alas! 
while Romilly was still learning the elements of 
book-keeping, Fludyer died suddenly, and the open- 
ing prospect of commercial “ riches and honours was 
shut for ever.’’* 








* Sowrites Romilly; but the prospect o1 a connection 
with the commercial house must have been more remote 
than his words imply—and was probably little more than 
a fond expectation on the part of his father—for Sir 
Samuel Fludyer died before Romilly was eleven years 
old. Indeed, there are eevers) inaccuracies in Romilly’s 
He does not seem 


The Diary extends from March, 1806, when he be-/to have known the Christian name of his grand-uncle 
came solicitor-general, to a short time before his | (the fother of Sir Samuel and of his brother and partner 


death-in the autumn of 1818; it consists of memo- 
randa of his political and parliamentary life, written 
from day to day, and of course imbued with all the 
partialities an 
active politician can put off, and with a peculiarity 
of prejudice which seems to have been progressive 


| 


passions of the moment which no | perous, from their father. 


|Sir Thomas), which was Samuel. He etates that they 
hegan life in very narrow circumstances. We doubt it. 
They inherited, we believe, their business, already pros- 
He says that Sir Samuel wae 
“created a baronet in a year very remarkable for city 
honevrs, when the king on his marriage visited the 
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He, however, turned his new acquirements to some | they are built; and even now [in his fortieth year!] 
account, and for two years kept his father’s books, | although [ have been accustomed for many years to 


and received orders from his customers ; but during 
these two years he did still better: with a noble as- 
piration after higher things, and with wonderful per- 
severance and industry, he determined to perfect, in 
his evenings and leisure moments, the education of 
which he had received very rude and scanty elements 
at a neighbouring day-school. He began by reading 
works of history, poetry, and criticism, and at last 
found that he was himself a poet. He translated 
Boileau, and imitated Spenser—his verses, he says, 
were feeble and puerile, but they delighted his family, 
and excited him to still higher efforts. At the age 
of between fifteen and sixteen he resolved to learn 
thoroughly both Latin and Greek; Latin he pur- 
sued with such success, that in four years he had 
read every prose writer of the ages of pure Latinity. 
He read Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus three times over 
—had studied most of Cicero’s orations, oratorical 
treatises and letters, and translated a great part of 
them. He was equally diligent with the poets, and 
translated portions of Virgil with such success that, as 
he pleasantly says, he and his good-natured relatives 
concurred in thinking that he had “ left poor Dryden 
at a most humiliating distance,”—a proof, he mo- 
destly adds—not that his verses were good, but that 
his taste was bad. Greek he soon found would take 
too much time and trouble to master, but, laudably 
reluctant to be altogether shut out from so large a 
class of knowledge, he read “ the historians, orators, 
and philosophers” (he does not specify which) * in 
the Latin versions that generally accompany the ori- 
ginal text.’ His reading was so various, that he 
even acquired a little scientific knowledge—he knew 
something of natural history, and attended several 
courses of lecture on natural philosophy. His father 
had communicated to him a taste for prints and pic- 
tures, of which he never omitted any opportunity of 
seeing a good collection ; he knew the peculiar style 
of almost every master, and attended the lectures on 
painting, architecture and anatomy, given at the royal 
academy. 

These were extraordinary efforts for a young man 
in such a situation; but as no good or evil can be 
unmixed in this world, the enthusiasm which sup- 
ported him in the acquisition of knowledge was 
occasionally tinctured by a species of morbid melan- 
choly—which he traced back to his earliest child- 
hood, and to which we cannot but attribute the 
closing catastrophe of his life. Youth, he says, is 
commonly said to be the season of happiness, but it 
was not so with him :— 


“In my earliest infancy, my imagination was 
alarmed and my fears awakened by stories of devils, 
witches, and apparitions; and they had a much 
greater effect upon me than is even usual with child- 
ren; at least I judge so from their effect being of a 
more than usual duration. The images of terror, 
with which those tales abound, infested my imagi- 
nation very long after I had discarded all belief in 
the tales themselves, and in the notions on which 





corporation and dined in Guildhall.”” This is a mistake: 
Sir Samuel was created a baronet not from happening to 
have been lord mayor when George III. dined in the 
city, but two years before by George II. 





pass my evenings and my nights in solitude, and with- 


out even a servant sleeping in my chambers, J must, 
with some shame, confess that they are sometimes 
very unwelcome intruders upon my thoughts.”—vol. 
i. pp. 10,11. He adds an instance, which is curious 
from its resemblance to a recent atrocity :— 


* I often recollect, and never without shuddering, 
a story which, in my earliest childhood (for my 
memory hardly reaches beyond it), I overheard, as [ 
lay in bed, related by an old woman who was em- 
ployed about our house, of a servant murdering his 
master; and particularly that part of it where the 
murderer, with a knife in his hand, had crept, in the 
dead of night, to the side of the bed in which his 
master lay asleep, and when, as from a momentary 
compunction, he was hesitating before he executed 
his bloody purpose, he on a sudden heard a deep 
hollow voice whispering close to his ear in a com- 
manding tone, ‘that he should accomplish his de- 
sign!’ ”’—p. 11. 

This disposition to melancholy took at one time 
the turn of an apprehension of his father’s death, 
which as he describes it must have been almost 
monomaniac :— 

** The idea of my father’s approaching death pur- 
sued me even in the midst of scenes which seemed 
most likely to dispel such gloomy reflections. I 
remember once accompanying him to the theatre on 
a night when Garrick acted. The play was Zara, 
and it was followed by the farce of Lethe. The in- 
imitable and various powers of acting, which were 
displayed by that admirable performer in both those 
pieces, could not for a moment drive from my mind 
the dismal idea which haunted me. In the aged 
Lusignan I saw what my father in a few years 
would be, tottering on the brink of the grave; and 
when in the farce the old man desires to drink the 
waters of Lethe that he may forget how old he is, I 
thought that the same idea must naturally present 
itself to my father; that he must see as clearly as I 
did that his death could not be at the distance of 
many years; and that, notwithstanding his apparent 
cheerfulness, that idea must often prey upon his 
mind, and poison his happiness more even than it 
did mine.””—p. 13. 


No date is given to this story, but Zara and Lethe 
were acted together three times in 1766, when Ro- 
milly was nine, and once in 1772, when he was near 
fifteen; and from the context we should be led to 
assign this aneedote to the earlier date. 

How remarkable, how painful, and, considering 
the conclusion of his life, how awful is the follow- 
ing description of the feelings of a mere child :— 


‘* A dreadful impression was made on me by rela- 
tions of murders and acts of cruelty. The prints 
which I found in the lives of the martyrs and the 
Newgate Calendar have cost me many sleepless 
nights. My dreams too were disturbed by the 
hideous images which haunted my imagination by 
day. J thought myself present at executions, murders, 
and scenes of blood; and I have often lain in bed 
agitated by my terrors, equally afraid of remaining 
awake in the dark, and of falling asleep to encounter 
the horrors of my dreams. Often have I in my 
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evening prayers to God besought him, with the utmost 
fervour, to suffer me to pass the night undisturbed 
by horrid dreams.”"—p. 12. 


Whilst he was attending to his father’s business, 
and at the same time pursuing these various studies, 
which probably alleviated his mental anguish, a re- 
lation of his mother’s, a M. de la Haize, died, leav- 
ing a legacy of 14,000/. or 15,000/. to the family, of 
which Romilly’s share was near 3000/. “ Blessed,” 
he exclaims, ** be his memory for it! but for this 
legacy the portion of my life which is already (1796) 
passed, must have been spent in a manner the most 
irksome and painful, and my present condition would 
probably have been wretched and desperate.” (vol. i. 
p. 26.) On this accession of fortune, Romilly, with 
the approbation of his father, finally left the shop, 
which was in every respect uncongenial to him, and 
reverting to the Jaw as a profession, was bound ap- 
prentice to one of the sworn clerks in Chancery for 
five years. 

Out of office-hours and in the vacations, young 
Romilly pursued his studies with great zeal and cor- 
responding success. His project at this period was 
to follow his profession only as far as was necessary 
for a livelihood, and to aspire to fame by his literary 
pursuits. At first he hoped to be a poet, but, at nine- 
teen, had the sense and good taste to give over 
versifying, though he still hoped to be a distin- 
guished auther, and exercised himself assiduously 
in prose composition. While he was pursuing these 
studies, he formed an acquaintance which had a 
great influence on all his subsequent life--it was that 
of Mr. John Roget, a Genevese clergyman, who had 
been invited over to serve the French refugee chapel 
which the Romilly family attended. This chapel 
had been hitherto an object of disgust to Romilly, 
and “nothing,” he thought, “ was ever worse calcu- 
lated to inspire the mind of a child with respect for 
religion than such a kind of religious worship—an 
uncouth room in a dirty alley—a few strange-looking 
old women for a congregation, and a stammering and 
monotonous preacher.” 


We need not express our opinion that the Calvin- 
istic forms of worship are not very congenial to ele- 
gant and imaginative minds; but the poverty of the 
ritual, and, we must add, the narrow view that con- 
founded re/igion with the mean chapel and the tedious 
minister, seem to have been peculiarly unfortunate 
in Romilly’s case. His constitutional melancholy 
would probably have found in the habitual practices 
of early piety its most appropriate remedy—but he 
leaves us to suppose that the religious instruction of 
his infancy was very scanty, and of his youth little 
ornone. His “ father was,” he tells us, “ very reli- 
gious, and read family prayers every Sunday, but he 
attached much less importance to the forms of religion 
than the substance of it.” (vol. i. p. 7.) This dis- 
tinction between the form and substance of religion 
is the common cant of those who care for neither the 
substance nor the form; but Romilly goes further, 
by adding, “ the substance he thought consisted in do- 
ing good to our fellow-creatures.” (ib.) This definition 
of religion, which would equally suit the case of a 
benevolent Turk, Jew, or even infidel, must be a 
gloss of Sir Samuel’s own, and never could have 
been the opinion of his good old father. It is, indeed, 
a strange remark from one who had just recorded the 
January, 1841,—Mvseum. 3 





noble sacrifices his family had made for conscience’ 
sake. If their sense of the duties of religion had 
been limited to the abstract benevolence of *“ doing 
good to their fellow-creatures,” the revocatian of the 
Edict of Nantes would have been to them wholly 
innocuous, and they would undoubtedly have done 
more good of that kind as gentlemen on their here- 
ditary estates, than by seeking a painful and prece- 
rious livelihood as artisans in the workshops of 
foreign countries. In fact, it would be nearer the 
truth to say that the question at issue between them 
and the bigoted advisers of Louis X1V. was—in the 
sense in which Romilly uses the word—form, and 
nothing but form—the ProrestantT Form or Curis- 
Tianity! Against that form the persecution was 
directed: for that ferm they were content to suffer 
forfeiture and exile; and they would we doubt not, 
have been exceedingly scandalised had they been 
told that their immediate descendant would so mis- 
represent and disparage their high motives and their 
sacred cause as to confound Christianity with general 
benevolence, and to insinuate that the difierence be- 
tween popery, paganism, and the protestant faith, 
was only a matter of form, 

It seems clear, however, that except by “ reading 
family prayers on Sunday” (the day on which public 
worship would render them the least necessary) 
Romilly’s father gave his son no ideas of a religious 
tendency; and the first and best channel of early 
religious and moral instruction—the materna! lips— 
seems to have been altogether closed. Indeed, his 
mother is scarcely mentioned, except to say that her 
state of health incapacitated her from taking any 
part in the education of her children. We are not 
told the precise nature of her disorder, but that it 
originated in ** despair” at the difficulties which her 
family raised to her union with Mr. Romilly, “ which 
destroyed her health and endangered her life,”’ and 
reduced her to such a state, as it seems, of nonentity 
in her own family, that her very existence is alluded 
to in only two or three vague words; but her name, 
her age, and even her death are not so much as men- 
tioned. Her children 


“* Were brought up “aig by a kind and pious 
relative of hers, a Mrs. Margaret Facquier, who 
taught them to read—though the books were ill 
suited to their age—the Bible, Spectator, and Tele- 
machus; but this kind relation having too bad health 
to attend them constantly, the chief care of the child- 











ren devolved on Mary Evans, a female servant, very 
ill qualified to give them instruction, or to cultivate 
their understanding.”’—vol. i. p. 10. 


But she was to Romilly “in the place of a mother.” 
Under all this smooth and affectionate description of 
his early instructers, it is but too clear that the poor 
child had not that deep and gentle discipline of the 
heart and spirit which would have alleviated—per- 
haps prevented—the visionary miseries of his youth, 
and have at once softened and strengthened his mind 
for the trials of the world. 

The ministry of Mr. Roget does not seem to have 
at all improved the spiritual condition of Romilly, 
who praises “ his sermons, Composed with taste and 
eloquence, and delivered with great propriety and ani- 
mation,” but no intimation is given of any other effect 
than admiration of his eloquence. Mr. Roget soon 
grew into great intimacy with the Romilly family, 
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which was in 1778 cemented by his union with Miss 
Romilly. Mr. Roget encouraged and directed Romilly 





in his studies, and no doubt contributed to his future | 


fortune and fame by the favourable estimate which 
he formed of his talents, and the exciting confidence 
with which he predicted his success. But he seems 
to have done him also a very important though of 
course unintentional injury :— 


** Roget was an admirer of the writings of his 
countryman Rousseau, and he made me acquainted 
with them. With what astonishment and delight 
did I first read them! I seemed transported into a 
new world. His seducing eloquence so captivated 
my reason, that 1 was blind to all his errors. | 


imbibed all his doctrines, adopted all his opinions, | 
and embraced his system of morality with the fer- | 


vour of a convert tosome new religion. That enthu- 
siasm has long since evaporated ; and though I am 


not even now so cold and insensible as to be able | 


under any circumstances to read his writings with an 
even and languid pulse, and unmoistened eyes, yet I 


am never tempted to exclaim, Malo cum Platone | 


errare, guam cum aliis vera sentire—a motto which l 
once seriously inscribed in the first page of Emile.” — 
vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 

We need not say how pernicious a guide Rousseau 
might be to any young man, but he would be pecu- 
liarly so to one of Romilly’s morbid sensibility; and 
though he recovered from the extreme and fanatical 
enthusiasm described in the foregoing extract, we 
doubt whether he ever wholly escaped from the un- 
happy influence of his doctrines. Indeed, he pro- 
ceeds to say— 


‘“* But though the writings of Rousseau contain many 
errors on the most important subjects, they may yet 
be read with great advantage. There is, perhaps, no 
writer so capable of inspiring a young mind with an 
ardent love of virtue, a fixed hatred of oppression, and 
a contempt for all false glory, as Rousseau; and I 
ascribe, in a great degree, to the irrational admiration 
of him, which I once entertained, those dispositions 
of mind from which I have derived my greatest hap- 
piness throughout life.”’—vol. i. p. 32. 


We will as soon believe that figs can be gathered 
trom thistles as that “a love of virtue,”’ or any other 
good or noble feeling, can be inspired by that crazy, 
heartless, and impure charlatan. This, however, was 
written in 1796, and we cannot doubt the twenty sub- 
sequent years of his life still further reduced Romil- 
ly’s estimate of Rousseau as a moralist, though the 
influence of his political theories may have continued 
to the last; and, indeed, we find that, so late as 
1813, Sir Samuel says, in eulogising society in 
Geneva, that “it had all the liveliness of French 
conversation without its frivolity, and the good sense 
of England, with a refined literary taste formed by an 
intimate and familiar acquaintance with the writings 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, to which we have no pre- 
tensions, (vol. i. p. 56). The observation that the 
people of Geneva were better acquainted with Rous- 
seau and Voltaire—the one a native, the other almost 
a resident, and both writing in the language of the 
place—than England could pretend to be, seems ab- 
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|value toa familiarity with the works of those two 
mischievous yet shallow sophists. 

There are circumstances in Sir Samuel's history 
that render the state of his mind on the subject of re- 
ligion so important—particularly as the editors profess 
to publish this work for the purposes of “example 
and instruction’’—that we feel ourselves reluctantly 
obliged to say that, with our best diligence, we have 
not been able to discover throughout these volumes 
| —his own share written, be says, for the instruction 

of his children—any distinct evidence that he was a 
Christian, though there is abundant proof that he was 
aman of the kindest social and domestic feelings, 
and of the purest morality, that he believed in a future 
| state of retribution, and had a full and well-reasoned 
conviction of the existence and transcendent attri- 
butes of the Deity. 

In his letter of condolence to his sister on the loss 

of her husband, his own dearest friend and a Chris- 
tian minister, we find indeed very satisfactory ex- 
pressions as to the justice and mercy of God, but no 
|allusion to what we should have thought the most 
natural topic of consolation on such an occasion, the 
| atoning merits of the Redeemer, and * the sure and 
| certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life through 
|our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He writes on this melancholy occasion to Mrs. 
| Roget that, great as their common loss is, “still 
jare we not without reason to be consoled, when 
| we reflect that this great misfortune is ours alone, and 
reaches not our dear friend. ... Dissolution of life 
is not, in truth, a misfortune to any man who has 
lived well; to him it must have been less so than to 
any man I ever knew, for it was always present to 
| his mind, and his whole life was a preparation for it. 
| He is now assuredly rewarded for his virtues by that 
| God in whom he has always firmly believed, and he 
| now partakes of that immortality for which he show- 
ed, by the whole tenor of his life, that he knew he 
was created.””—vol. i. p. 285. 


| And again— 

“T rather consider what is the amount of my loss, 

and examine what is real and what imaginary in the 
terrors of death. I know that my dear brother’s vir- 
| tues had made him invulnerable to its sting. I know 
| that he is immortal, I know that he stil lives; and 
| I carry the idea so far as to read over all his former 
|letters. I think with myself he is still only in a 
foreign country—we shall soon meet again; not so 
soon, indeed, as we intended; but what can be late 
| that is circumscribed by the limits of life, and what 
| can be distant that lies no farther than the grave? I 
reflect that my dear brother is now more present with 
|me than ever, that he looks down upon me from 
| Heaven, is the witness of all my actions, knows all 
| that passes in my mind, and sees the sincerity of my 
affection for him: that he will still be the guardian 
| and director of my conduct; and that, whenever] am 
| doubtful how to act, I will consider how he would 
| have acted in such a situation, and [ shall then be 
| certain always to determine for what is just and vir- 
tuous.”"—vol. i. pp. 285, 286. 








All this is piously felt and beautifully expressed ; 


surd enough ; but we more seriously wonder that, in | and as familiar letters, or even an autobiography, are 
comparing the respective states of society, Sir Samuel | not a confession of faith, we should not have looked 
Romilly should have assigned such a preponderating | for any more particular expression of his religious 
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tenets, but for his avowal of a neglected childhood,| or any other enlightened professor of natural religion 
and his eulogies of Rousseau and Voltaire. There) might have been. If it be the result of mere accident 
is given, however, in the 3d volume and under the/ that in the papers and correspondence sclected for 
date of 1812, what the editors call a prayer,—though publication he did not happen to express his Chris- 
it distinctly disclaims prayer,—but which is athanks-| tian convictions, we trust that in another edition 
giving, and, in our judgment, rather too much in the) something may be introduced—a line, a word, to clear 
style of the Pharisee in the parable. up an obscurity which is injurious to his memory, 

“1812. and, by so prominent an example, detrimental to the 


“ Almighty God! Creator of all things ! the source — oo per ceethed mankind. ee “pb religious 
of all wisdom, and goodness, and virtue, and happi-| °° ings 0 private or even of public men in ordinary 
ness! I bow down before thee—not to offer up ae pag the — has little right to be over- 
fryer, for dare not presume think or hope tan maunives, Wat when a character i. deliberately 
= Sais eamad ty cnr baloniees at bee, Imitation, ~ veo — a fair claim to be ve 
—nor to pour forth praises and adorations, for I feel “nthe, Fraige “4 "Tele erent be it gran paint « 

. " ar a 1: i aracter. ‘ 2 our justification— 
won with s deep Sli of oxy won boeeiiiniens, but we feel that it is an ample one—for the sugges- 
to express the thanks of a contented and happy being. tions which we have ventured to make on a subject 
for the innumerable benefits which he enjoys. | peccanbig hw cen to us, and may probably be still 
cannot reflect that [ am a human being, living in| To return to our narrative. He had not been long 
pony oy ee ee meaner ef Ge Sas, Se plodding in the routine of the Six Clerks’ elles. 
son of von’ and tender pens, let with salen he began—chiedy, i wems, under the enc 
enabled me to acquire that fortune myself. enioying| “@2°™* nt of Roget—to turn his thoughts to the higher 

= — ) » CnjOy!ng | walks of the legal profession. Most of his friends 
a fair reputation, beloved by my relations, esteemed | thought it woold been imprudent change; his legacy 
by my friends, thought well of by most of ay Seen) from Mr. De la Haize would have enabl d I im to 

trymen to whom my name is known, united to a} Dioaaie: She eaten eal ton ‘finn 6 a < ; 
kind, virtuous, enlightened, and most affectionate | PUTAS Nis master's seat In the office, and In that 
wife, the father oft ene childven, all in perfect situation he would have been secure of a competent 
health, and all giving, by the goodness of their dis-| income for life, Ww ithout risk, and with leisure enough 
he ata > aisengl tone | to have pursued his great object—literary fame; but 
air fe 4 —- _o sh ile ie —ee his legacy was in the hands of his father, from whom 
health be Par which vent ay 6 ninco | it could not have been withdrawn without great in- 
ad >. ~,| convenience to him: this consideration came in aid 
ping phage? ocagg A oo eyed —_ | of Roget’s flattering estimate of his talents and of his 
rte O God! from chang all thi 1 pA Fos flowed, |°%" natural ambition, and determine d him for the 
. ~ Seo |bar. Ile mentions another notive, which he proba- 

I am sincerely grateful for all this happiness. I am| ii imei aieamiantiatieticsmenl ote ie Gat been 

sincerely grateful for the happiness of all those who| )) “'OUS"* Characteristic—and so Go we: 
are most dear to me, of my beloved wife, of my sweet} ‘There was another circumstance, which, though 
children, of my relations, and of my friends. |a trifling one, l ought to mention; forit certainly had 

“I prostrate myself, O Almighty and Omniscient | some, though I cannot at this distance of time recol- 
God, before thee. In endeavouring to contemplate | lect how great an influence over the judgment which 
thy divine attributes, I seek to elevate my soul|I exercised. The works of Thomas had fallen into 
towards thee; I seek to improve and ennoble my | my hands: I had read with admiration his Eloge of 
faculties, and to strengthen and quicken my ardour| Daguesseau; and the career of glory, which he re- 
for the public good; and I appear to myself to rise| presents that illustrious magistrate to have run, had 
above my earthly existence, while I am indulging the | excited to a very great degree my ardour and my am- 
hope that I may at some time prove an humble in-| bition, and opened to my imagination new paths of 
strament in the divine work of enlarging the sphere} glory.’’—vol. i. p. 45. 
of human happiness.”’—vol. iii. pp. 76, 77. 


This Thomas was snch a pompous and inflated 

This may be a beautiful composition, though, to| manufacturer of verbiage that Voltaire used to write 
our taste, it savours too much of “the pride thatapes | the word Galimatias—Galithomas; and Romilly’s 
humility ;”’ but, as a religious exercise, it is alto-| admiration, while it shows how apt his mind was to 
gether unsatisfactory. It distinctly rejects the Chris-| receive the impulses of a noble ambition, proves also 
tian doctrine of prayer, nor does it express—but, on | how liable it was to the influences of that school of 
the contrary, by the repudiation of prayer, seems to| French philosophy into which his connections and 
disclaim—any belief in the Christian revelation. 1t| circumstances had, as we think, unfortunately thrown 
evinces gratitude for prosperity—an easy duty !—but| him. 
affords no germ of consolation in the trying day of | At the age then of twenty-two he entered himself 
adversity. It dutifully acknowledges the Creafor,| at Gray’s Inn, and, under the advice of his late mas- 
but omits—what hardly could have been omitted on|ter in the Six Clerks’ office—a better guide than 
such an occasion if it were felt—any reliance on the | Thomas, or Rousseau—became the pupil cf achance- 
Comforter, or any hope in the Redeemer. In short! ry draftsman, Mr. Spranger—afterwards a master in 
we have been able to discover nothing which can/that court. At his house the young student passed 
assure us that Romilly was more than Plato (whom | all his mornings and most of his evenings, and had 
indeed he very strangely calls “the author of all the access to a very good library, of which he made very 
good theolagy that ever existed,” i, 179), or Cicero, good use. Mr. Spranger (who, be it observed, was a 








ee 
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whig) directed his technical reading, while his own 
taste, judgment, and assiduity increased and perfect- 
ed his other acquirements. He read history—im- 
proved his English style by translating the best 
classical models, and his elocution by making imagi- 
nary speeches; occasionally he attended the two 
houses of parliament, and used himself to write, or 
excogitate, answers to the speeches he heard there. 
That he might lose no time, he generally reserved 
these exercises for the times of his walking and 
riding, and by practice could at last think these com- 
positions as he walked through the most crowded 
streets, 

His close application to his studies proved at last 
injurious to his health, which other causes also tend- 
ed toimpair. The chief of these was the declining 
health of Mr. Roget, who was attacked by a pulmo- 
nary complaint, and ordered to try his native air: his 
wife of course accompanied him, and her distressing 
situation, separated for the first time from her family, 
in a foreign country, amongst strangers, and watch- 
ing the progress of the horrible disease that preyed 
upon her husband—* pierced Romilly to the heart, 
and the dread of what she had to undergo preyed 
continually on his mind.” But even when Roget 
appeared to mend and his sister’s prospects bright- 
ened, his own health was still deplorable, and his 
physician advised him to try the waters of Bath, 
where he accordingly passed six weeks of the spring 
of 1780. His description of his situation at this time 
is painful and remarkable :— 


**] drank too much of the water; I was advised by 
an apothecary there to try the bath: I followed that 
advice, but | went into the bath when it was too hot, 
I stayed in it too long, and in a short time, by these 
various means, I found myself in a much worse state 
than that in which I had lefttown. The disorder in 
my stomach was all I had then to complain of; but 
now I was disordered throughout my whole frame. 
I was incapable of walking half a mile without 
excessive fatigue. Any exertion either of mind or 
body produced the most distressing palpitation of my 
heart. My nights were sleepless, my days restless 
and agitated. My apprehensions for the future were 
the most gloomy. Having heard at Bath of persons 
who had never recovered from the relaxed and nerv- 
ous habit into which an intemperate use of the hot 
bath had reduced them, I persuaded myself that such 
was my destination. I imagined that my whole life 
(and I feared it might be a long one) would drag on 
in my then state, useless to all mankind and burden- 
some to myself; and J entertained strong apprehen- 
sions that my disorder might end in madness.”—Vvol i. 
pp. 49, 50. 


Under the pressure of all these real or imaginary 
ills he returned to town, where his physician, who 
seems to have seen that the disease was of the mind 
rather than of the body, and who had probably sent 
him to Bath rather for diversion than for the medici- 
nal properties of the waters, now advised the cold 
bath, the chalybeate waters of Islington, and the re- 
linquishment of all stady. This last reeommenda- 
tion,” adds Romilly, “was unnecessary, for my 


constant restlessness and uneasiness made it impos- 
sible for me to fix my attention to anything.” 
He was growing better when the riots in London 


| fatigues, which threw him back again, and left him 
in a very deplorable state.” The riots we know 
lasted but three days; and the “ dodily fatigues” 
which had so “ deplorable” an effect were no more 
than that, when the members of the several inns of 
court armed themselves in their own defence, Romil- 
ly “was for one whole night under arms, and stood 
sentinel for several hours at the gate in Holborn!” 


“This fatigue,’ which to any other man would 
have been nothing at al], “ threw him,” he tells us, 
‘back into a worse state of health than ever—he was 
so relaxed he could hardly stand—his nights were 
restless; and if the continual agitation of his fibres 
had allowed him to sleep, the pulsation of his heart, 
which was continually sensible to him, and which 
was visible through his clothes when he was dressed, 
would have prevented him. He feit so sensibly and 
so disagreeably every change of the weather, that he 
continued possessed with the idea that his health 
was irrecoverably lost—that for the rest of his days 
he should be a wretched valetudinarian, and that the 
bright prospects of success in his profession, in which 
he had sometimes indulged, were shut out from him 
for ever.” (vol. i. p. 52.) 


This pitiable state of mind and body seems to have 
continued for a couple of years, when a circumstance 
occurred which, by operating an almost immediate 
amendment, proved, we think, what might already 
have been presumed, that his malady was really 
hypochondriacal. Roget's health, though somewhat 
improved, left no great hope of his being soon able to 
resume his duty in England, and he and his wife 
were naturally anxious for the presence of their infant 
boy (the present Dr. Roget), who, when they under- 
took their sad journey, had been left with his grand- 
father; and as the child and his nursemaid could not 
be trusted unaccompanied, on so long a journey, it 
was settled that Romilly should escort them to 
Geneva. He had never been abroad, and the novelty 
and variety of the objects which surprised and 
amused him were, we have no doubt, the immediate 
cause of asimultaneous improvement in his health— 
though, like most other hypochondriacs, he does not 
seem to have seen very clearly either the true nature 
of his disorder or the efficacy of diversion as a reme- 
dy. He travelled with a voiturier, having half a 
dozen companions, and accomplishing about thirty or 
forty miles a-day—through Flanders, Alsace, and 
Lorraine—to Lausanne, where he found Roget in 
better health than he expected, and passed six weeks 
of high enjoyment from the sublime scenes which 
surrounded him, the interesting society into which he 
was introduced, and above all, the affectionate, intel- 
lectual, and inspiring conversation of Roget. 


“His friendship for me, and the favourable opinion 
he had entertained of my talents, had been greatly 
increased by absence, onl the numerous and long 
letters which had, during that absence, passed be- 
tween us. My success at the bar he considered as 
certain; and, knowing what that success leads to in 
England, he spoke of my future destination with a 
degree of exultation and enthusiasm which rekindled 
those hopes that had for some time been nearly ex- 
tinguished in my mind. ‘The recollection of one of 
these conversations, which took place as we were 





broke out and “obliged him to undergo bodily 


walking upon the terrace of his garden one fine sum- 
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mer night, when not a cloud appeared upon the 
atmosphere to intercept the effulgence of the stars 
scattered over every part of the heavens, has since a 
thousand times occurred to me, and is now as fresh 
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likewise a Genevese. Madame Delessert was, as 
long as Rousseau saw anybody, one of his best 
friends, and to her were addressed his * Letters on 
Botany.”’ With these ladies, and especially the 





in my memory as if it had been an event of yester- | younger, Romilly afterwards kept up a pretty con- 


day.’—vol. i. pp. 54, 55, 


| stant correspondence—and many of their mutual let- 


ters are given in the second volume; but why, after 


It was the same scene that warmed the philosophic | being named at full length in the Memoirs, they are 


phlegm of Gibbon in that beautiful and well-known 


sublimer touch which Romilly’s reverence for the 
Divine author of those beauties gives to his descrip- 
tion. 


* The situation was one of the most beautiful that 
imagination could paint. It was about a mile from 
Lausanne, and at a considerable eminence above it, 
commanding a most extensive view of that enchant- 
ing country, with the lake of Geneva stretching out 
to its whole extent, and bounded by the lofty and 
rude mountains of Savoy. Never could there be a 
clearer refutation of the common saying, that the 
most beautiful objects by familiarity tire upon the 
sight, than what 1 here experienced. The window 
of my room commanded this sublime prospect: every 
day I gazed upon it with fresh rapture; and the last 
time that I beheld it, ite beauty kindled in me the same 
pious admiration as the first.”—vol. i. p. 55. 


In Geneva he passed a month just in the height of 
those political contests which ended so fatally for 
that republic, and became acquainted with some of 
the remarkable men who figured in those scenes, and 
who afterwards became better known by their parti- 
cipation in the earlier stage of the French revolution 
—Claviere, the Girondin minister of finance, * pos- 
sessed of unbounded ambition, though wholly defi- 
cient in courage to gratify it,’ and Duroveray, 
formerly attorney-general of the little republic, but 
subsequently better known as the friend and associate 
of Mirabeau. Here too began Romilly’s long and 
uninterrupted friendship with Etienne Dumont, then 
a young man studying for the Church, to which he 
was soon after admitted, but who subsequently be- 
came associated with Duroveray in the political 
labours of Mirabeau, and still later was well known 
and admired in London society for many brilliant and 
estimable qualities—particularly his conversational 
talents—but who wasted his great abilities and the 
long evening of his life in the vain labour of endea- 
vouring to translate into intelligible language, and to 
reduce to something like practical utility, the barbar- 
ous jargon and wild theories of Jeremy Bentham.* 

From this interesting scene and intellectual society 
Romilly returned by the Dauphiny Alps and Lyons 
to Paris, where he made, no doubt by introduction 
from his Genevese friends, some valuable and some 
remarkable acquaintances. Amongst the former were 
a literary watchmaker—a Genevese by birth, but 
settled in Paris—of his own name, — not, Sir 
Samuel tells us, of the same family—and a M. and 
Madame Delessert, also of Genevese extraction, and 
their daughter subsequently married to M. Gautier, 


| 
* Dumonts share in Bentham’s works was so consi- | 


derable, that when one of them was in the press, Ben- 
tham told Romilly that “he was very impatient to see 














: ; ; designated in the correspondence only under the 
passage of his Memoirs, which wants, however, the | jpitials of D 


and G . We cannot divine. 

Old Romilly the watchmaker, as well as his son 
—who had been elected minister of one of the French 
protestant churches in London, but was driven by ill 
health back to Geneva—were contributors to the 
Encyclopedie. All the articles on Watchmaking in 
that work were his father's, and two articles on 
Toleration and Virtue, which made a good deal of 
noise, were by the son. They also were great 
friends of Rousseau ; whose influence seems some- 
how—not we suppose by mere accident—to have 
reached Romilly ce all directions. This connec- 
sion with the Encyclopedie naturally brought the 
Parisian Romillys into contact with Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, and the other philosophes, to whom they intro- 
duced their English namesake. 








** D’Alembert was in a very infirm state of health, 
and not disposed to enter much into conversation with 
a person so shy and so unused to society as I was. 
Diderot, on the contrary, was all warmth and eager- 
ness, and talked to me with as little reserve as if I 
had been long and intimately acquainted with him. 
Rousseau, politics, and religion, were the principal 
topics of his conversation. The Confessions of Rous- 
seau were, at that time, expected shortly to appear; 
and it was manifest, from the bitterness with which 
Diderot spoke of the work and of its author, that he 
dreaded its appearance. On the subject of religion 
he made no disguise; or rather he was ostentatious 
of a total disbelief in the existence of a God. He 
talked very eagerly upon politics, and inveighed witk 
great warmth against the tyranny of the French go 
vernment.”’—vol. i. pp. 63, 64. 


But Romilly’s good sense and strong feeling of 
at least, natural religion was shocked at the bare- 
faced atheism of these soi-disant philosophers ; and 
in a letter to Mr. Roget, he states his abhorrence of 
their opinions, and particularly of their pretended 
zeal for “ toleration,”’ with a force and truth, which. 
long as the passage is, it is due to Romilly to ex- 
tract. 


* You ask what I think of Diderot. I did not 
suppose you would have thought that question neces- 
sary, When you had read the account of my visit. 
With respect to the atheists of Paris, among honest 
men there can hardly be two opinions. A man must 
he grossly stupid who can entertain such pernicious 
notions on subjects of the highest importance without 
strictly examining them; and much is he to be pitied 
if, after examination, he still retains them: but if, 
without examinatior of them, and uncertain of their 
truth, thongh certain of their fatal consequences, he 
industriously propagates them among mankind, one 
loses all compassion for him in abhorrence of his 
guilt. He is like a man infected with some deadly 


the book because he had a great curiosity to know what —— disease, for whom one’s heart bleeds while 


his own opinions were on the subject.” —vol. ii. p. 75. 





he submits in secrecy to his fate; but when one sees 
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him running in the midst of a multitude, with the; he reported to Roget and his sister, in a series of 
infernal design of communicating the pestilence to letters which give a very fair and very clear view of 
his fellow-creatures, indignation and horror take the the politics of the passing day. The riots—the peace 
place of pity. I am not vain enough to pronounce —the coalition—the accession of Mr. Pitt to power 
what is the extent of Diderot’s and D’Alembert’s —are all detailed with justice and impartiality. 
learning and capacity; but, without an over-fond His disapprobation of the unprincipled and factious 
opinion of myself, { may judge of the subordinate conduct of Fox is unreservedly expressed, and his 
atheists, the mob of the republic of letters, the ple-| strongest political partiality seems at this period to 
becula who have no opinions but what those their have been towards Pitt, whose courage and integrity 
arbitrary tribunes dictate to them; and in these I | appear to have excited the generous enthusiasm of 
have generally found the grossest —— The | Romilly, even more than his extraordinary eloquence; 
cause of modern atheism, I believe, like that of the |though that also is glowingly described. 

atheism of antiquity as Plato represents it, is the| We find that, even at this early period, Romilly’s 
most dreadful ignorance, disguised under the name |thoughts were employed on that reform of our crimi- 
of the sublimest wisdom. You do well to say that nal law which so many years afterwards he made 
Plato does not favour their opinions. I fear these the chief object of his parliamentary exertions: and 
self-erected idols of modern philosophy, had they |in the present state of the question as to the entire 
been born among the philosophical magnates, would | abolition of the punishment of death, the following 
have been but outeasts and exiles; for, if you have observations are still worthy of attention :— 

read Plato lately, you will remember that, among his 
laws, some were to be enacted for maintaining an uni- | 
formity of language in matters of religion in all times 
and places, in all writings and conversations ; others 
for obliging all men to worship the gods with the 
same ceremonies, and to prohibit all private sacri- 
fices ; others, again, for inflicting the severest pun- 
ishment on any who should dare maintain that the 
wicked can be happy, or that the useful can be 


“T am much obliged to you [Roget] for giving me 
your sentiments on the question, whether any crime 
ought to be punished with death, The objection you 
make to the punishment of death, founded on the 
errors of human tribunals and the impossibility of 
having absolute demenstration of the guilt of a cri- 
minal, strikes me more forcibly than any argument 

have ever before heard on the same side of the 


Sener . . i feos ay « rse i 
distinguished from the just. So totally does the question. I confess, however, that to my elf it 
, seems absolutely impossible, even if it were to be 


authority of the ancients, on which the advocates for | ~~. shed (of which I 1 Sonali de pp io 
unbounded toleration build so much, upon occasion lin th od (ot \o ose f a eee re! “ for if th 
fail them.’’~-vol. i. pp. 198, 199. in the catalogue of human punishments; for e 


|criminal will not submit to the punishment inflicted 

In the same, or rather in a still better spirit, are on him, if he escapes from his prison, refuses to 
some observations suggested to him by two allego-| perform the labour prescribed to him, or commits 
rical monuments from the hand of the celebrated | new crimes, he must, at last, be punished with death. 
sculptor Houdon, which he had seen, and, as mere |So it is, at least, in the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas 
works of art, admired, at Paris. |More; and it is a very melancholy reflection, that 

“In both these monuments the thought is noble, |S0me of the miserable victims of that excellent phi- 
but they both leave in the mind a sentiment of des-|!osopher’s compassion might, if his visions had ever 
pair; and such is the effect of what, at Paris, is | been realised, have suffered years of miserable servi- 
called philosophy : they boast that it has made men | tude in addition to the punishment of death, which 
wiser: I am sure that it has not made them happier would at last be inflicted on them as the consequence 
than they were before. I must confess I regret those | Of crimes which they had been provoked to commit. 
times when religion gave awful lessons from the | One reason why | cannot think that death ought so 
graves of the dead; when she appeared, as on the carefully to be avoided among human punishments 
—_ . op oe E mitigating — ame of pose — ber hr Pr Ae ba . wogred rote 
when the dead were seen rising from their sepul-| a and his discip ontes . . 
chres, as in one of the acto glenes of Roubillae, recommend other punishments as being more severe 
and the proud monuments of human grandeur moul- and effectual, forgetting, undoubtedly, that if human 
dering away at the sound of the last traumpet.”"—vol. | tribunals have a right to inflict a severer punishment 
i. p. 196. than death, they must have a right to inflict death 

itself.”"—vol. i. p. 278. 

On the other hand, we were surprised and shocked, : , c , ; 
that the pen which traced these excellent observa-| He adds, however, in strict consistency with his 
tions should, in the same page, deviate into such future parliamentary efforts :— 
gratuitous irre verence as to say, in speaking of the “ You will not, I hope, conclude from all this that 
chances of a political writer being sent to the Bas-|7 4, perfectly satisfied with the penal codes that now 
tile—(where, however, he was not sent)—that “to | subsist in Europe, and particularly with that in my 
write against a minister is, in the religion of govern-| own country, where theft (pilfering it should rather 
ment—‘the sin against the Holy Ghost!’ As the edi- |), called), forgery, and every description of the eri- 
tors have omitted some passages of the original men falsi are punished with death. The laws of our 
Peete eee and regret that they did not eX- | country may, indeed, be said to be written in blood ; 
punge this offensive and stupid ellort at jocularity. and we may almost apply to ourselves the words of 

_On his return to London Romilly pursued his stu- Montaigne, ‘Il n'est si homme de bien qu’il mette a 
dies with great assiduity, and particularly—what examen des loix toutes ses actions et pensées, qui 


was to him an important branch of study—his atten- ine soit pendable dix fois en sa vie.’ "—vol. i. p. 279. 
tion to the proceedinge of both houses of parliament, 
and to the genera! course of domestic affairs, which, We entirely assent to what we understand to have 
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been the principle of Sir Samuel Romilly, that the) have rendered that honourable and learned gentleman 
extreme punishment should be reserved for extreme} reluctant to admit exceptions even in the cases of 
offences, but that it would not be safe, nor ultimately | murder and of high treason; but we are still more 
possible to abrogate it altogether. We also entirely | surprised that the case of rape was not added as a 
approve the reforms that have been already made in| third exception.* We are well aware of the suspi- 
this important matter; and it is due to the memory cions to which many accusations of this class are 
of Sir Samuel Romilly to award to him the first and | liable, and we do not quarrel with the almost extreme 
foremost merit in these salutary improvements. We, reluctance of judges and juries to convict in cases 
say 
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salutary—because, although we very much which, in general, rest on the evidence of a single 
doubt whether the new system of secondary punish-| person, and that a person liable to the strongest In- 
ments has been more successful than the old one in| terests and influences that can warp human testi- 
the repression of crime—the experiment had become,| mony. Of such dubious cases we do not speak, and 
from many reasons, expedient, and must eventually in practice, we venture to assert that they are safely 
lead to salutary results. But we must observe, in| intrusted to the jealous discretion of the jury and the 
defence, or rather in explanation of the policy that | judge—but for cases of real and indubitable violation, 
delayed for so many years the accomplishment of his where what is Jost is more precious to the individual 
object—that, though it may be true in abstract mo-/| and more important to society than life itseli—which, 
rals, that, what is right to-day must have been right | in certain cases, must involve husbands and children 
yesterday, it is by no means equally true in legis/a-| in irremediable and unredeemable misery—we do say 
tion :—for morals have a divine standard, but legisla-| that against such a crime—being, in its immediate 
tion must be influenced by the varying opinions of | motives stronger, and in its consequences . more 
mankind, and that which is found to be beneficial | frightful than murder—an equal protection should be 






when the public mind has been prepared, and, as it| 
were, disciplined for the change, might, if too has-| 
tily forced forward on mere abstract principles, have 
produced a very contrary effect, and even retro-| 
graded, if we may so use the word, the desired result. 

On the question of the general abolition of the pun- 
ishment of death, we have further to make an obser- 
vation which we do not remember to have heard, but 
which seems to us very important. The main argu- 
ment for the total abrogation of capital executions— 
and it is at first sight a powerful one—is their inefli- 
cacy—pockets are picked under the gallows, and the 
spectators of the most appalling pees yam have 
been known to pass from the awful scene of retribu- 
tion to the commission of similar crimes. This is 
an indubitable fact, and a plausible argument; but it 
will be seen, on a little reflection, that it is in prin- 
ciple an argument a fortiori against any punishment 
at all—for pockets would be equally picked in a 
crowd assembled to see a public whipping, and per- 
sons just discharged from prison have been known 
to be apprehended within an hour for a repetition of 
their offence. 

But there is a still more important consideration. 
There are no doubt minds so depraved and brutal- 
ised as not to be deterred by what are to ordinary 
men the most awful examples, and we do not doubt 
that the frequency of public executions may addi- 
tionally harden hearts of that character. But, on the 
other hand, who can venture to say on what incal- 
culable numbers the terror of death does powerfully 
and effectually operate? A comparatively few may 
be callous to such examples—just as we see every 
day that suicides are committed on the most trivial 
causes, and that persons, not otherwise exhibiting 
marks of insanity, will court death for the mere sake 
of notoriety; but can it be doubted that the great 
masses of mankind are influenced by the terrors of 
death? and who can contemplate without awe the 
results which may follow the annihilation of that first 
and last and strongest principle of human conduct? 
To this general suggestion we beg leave to add one 
word on the bill lately introduced by Mr. Fitzroy 
Kelly. We were exceedingly surprised that the 

rinciple of generalising—which. in the diversity of 
Come nature, is sure to produce anomaly—should 








given. It would speak little for the feelings or the 
morals of a society where the honour and purity of 
women should be guarded under no higher sanction 
than a spoon or a snufl-box. For our own parts, 
considering the peculiar character of this offence, the 
frequency and violence of the temptation, and the 
consequent misery of the victim, we think that the 
instinctive impulse to the crime can only be repressed 
by the scarcely stronger instinct of the fear of death, 
and we should—even though capital punishment 
were to be remitted in the cases of treason and mur- 
der—still maintain it for the protection of the sane- 
tyary of all human happiness and honour—female 
purity. It is not, we suppose, in these days that 
we shall be told that this is a misfortune against 
which protection should be less effective, because 
women of the upper classes are less exposed to it— 
the truth is, that no one can tell how far comparative 
impunity might spread a crime of this very peculiar 
nature; and, at all events, we feel that the moral de- 
gradation implied by such an indifference to the 
female character might ultimately extend a baneful 
influence through the whole system of society. 

On Romilly’s return to England he published in 
the Morning Chronicle some account of the troubles 
of Geneva, which he had written on the spot; he 
also “resumed his studies with great ardour,”’ and 
we hear little more of the incurable malady to which, 
a few months before, he had fancied himself doomed. 

About this time he formed an intimate friendship 
with a young man of his own age and pursuits, John 
Baynes, a native of Yorkshire, who had distinguished 
himself at Cambridge, and whose “great talents, 
and learning as a classical scholar, as an English 
antiquary, and as a profound lawyer, must, if he had 
lived, have raised him to very great eminence in his 
profession; though his honest and independent spirit 
would, probably, to him have darred all access to its 
highest offices.” —vol. i. p. 66. 

We take care to notice as we proceed, though we 
do not at the moment comment upon them, the seve- 
ral circumstances which appear to us to have contri- 





* Sir Robert Peel, we believe, in his speech on the 
bill, suggested that rape and arson should be also ex- 
cepted, 
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buted to form Romilly’s character, and to determine 
his —— bias; and we do so, both because we 
think that such a development of character is the 
first use of biography, and because it is but justice 
to Romilly himself to show how early and how dis- 
interestedly he adopted those principles which he 
afterwards asa public man pushed to an extreme of 
bitterness that looked like mere faction, but ought, 
in fact, to be rather considered as an exacerbated 
consistency in his early opinions. We infer from 
Romilly’s eulogium on ones, as well as from 
other circumstances, that he too was a whig, and we 
have reason to fear, somewhat of a sceptic; and the 
close and affectionate intimacy which grew up be- 
tween them no doubt confirmed their original pro- 
pensities. The passage itself affords an instance of 
the blind violence and injustice into which Romilly, 
after he had enlisted in political party, permitted 
himself to fall. ‘The passage was written in 1817, 
when Romilly was an ex-solicitor-general; but it 
refers to 1783, a period when both he and Baynes 
were obscure students. What pretence, or even 
colour of pretence, could he have for asserting that 
an honest and independent spirit would probably have 
barred all access to the higher offices of the law! It 
has long been the ad captandum cant of the whigs to 
deny the qualities of honesty and independence to 
any one who 8 4 to be of a different line of 
politics; but that Romilly should have deliberately 
registered such a calumny in an autobiography is 
very extraordinary, and not very creditable, when, 
between the time about which and that at which he 
was writing, he had seen the highest offices of the 
law filled by such men as Eyre, Thurlow, Grant, 
Ellenborough, Mansfield, Erskine—his own whig 
colleague Pigot, and himself. He would, no doubt, in 
the blindness of his prejudice, have denied to Arden, 
to Wedderburn, to Kenyon, to Perceval, to Mitford, to 
Gifford, to Leach, to Garrow, to Plummer, to Gibbs, 
to Abbott, to Eldon, the character of honest and inde- 
pendent, because they were promoted by a party 
which he happened to oppose; but we ask, did his 
own “ honesty and independence” prevent the bishop 
of Darham—the excellent and generous Barrington 
—from making him, without solicitation, nay, with 
no acquaintance but with his public character—chan- 
cellor of his diocess; one of the most honourable 
distinctions of the profession !—did they hinder his 
being actually made solicitor-general, and aspiring, 
with a well-justified confidence, to the = seal ? 
We think we may defy the production of any proof 
of party dishonesty — dependence against any man 
filling a high office in the law, between 1783 and 
and 1813, so strong as this flagrant instance of party 
prejudice, thus solemnly registered by Romilly 
arainst himself. 

Romilly and Baynes formed a little society for 
their mutual improvement in the classics and in law, 
to which they admitted but two other friends. One 
argued on each side as counsel, the other two acted 
the part of judges, and gave their reasons for their 
decisions, an exercise, he adds, “which was eer- 
tainly very useful to them all.” No doubt the two 
versons thus exclusively selected by Romilly and 
Jaynes were, like themselves,.“‘ honest and inde- 
pendent ;” but, after the passage we have just quoted 
from the same page, our readers will smile at finding 
that these two selected persons were Christian, after- 


wards elected, in spite of his “‘ honesty and indepen- 
dence,” Vinerian professor, by the university of 
Oxford, and Holroyd, made—in spite of the same 
disqualifying merits, and a spice of whiggery into 
the bargain—a judge by that ultra tory, Lord Liver- 
ool. 

p It was on the last day of Easter, 1783, that Romilly 
was called to the bar; and he had intended to have 
gone the ensuing circuit, but unfortunately about 
this very time Mr. Roget’s illness took a fatal turn, 
and Mrs. Roget was left a young and most afflicted 
widow, with two infant children, in a foreign land. 
Romilly, exceedingly affected by the loss of his 
friend, felt it a mournful but indispensable duty to 
escort his sister back to England, and accordingly 
set out for Lausanne, accompanied by Baynes as far 
as Paris, where he stopped but a few days, in which 
he renewed his former acquaintance with the Ro- 
millys and Delesserts, and was introduced by Baynes 
to Franklin, then in the plenitude of his fame, from 
the recent independence of America :— 


“ Dr. Franklin was indulgent enough to converse 
a good deal with us, whom he observed to be young 
men very desirous of improving by his conversation. 
Of all the celebrated persons whom in my life 1 have 
chanced to see, Dr. Franklin, both from his appear- 
ance and his conversation, seemed to me the most 
remarkable. His venerable patriarchal appearance, 
the simplicity of his manner and language, and the 
novelty of his observations, at least the novelty of 
them at that time to me, impressed me with an opi- 
nion of him as one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever existed.”"—vol. i. p. 69. 


At Geneva Romilly made but a short stay: the 
recent revolution had dispersed and exiled his pecu- 
liar friends, and he made the best of his melancholy 
way back to England with his sister and her children. 

Te had done a little business in drawing chancery 
leadings before he was called to the bar; but he now 
fad regular employment in that line, which went on 
radually increasing for several years, though he 
had, to his great regret, scarcely an opportunity of 
opening his fips in court. 
In the spring of 1784 he went his first circuit: he 


chose the midland because it was the cheapest; and © 


because there were on it ** fewer men of considerable 
talents or high character;”—a rather dogmatical 
judgment to be passed by a tyro on a whole bar, of 
whom he could have known little or nothing; and 
he proceeds further to enumerate the individuals in a 
very disparaging tone. For one name, very disre- 
spectfully treated, the editors have substituted aste- 
risks (****); but the circumstances which he con- 
nects with that person can leave no difficulty in 
discovering the name, to the probable annoyance of 
surviving friends, who may be as anxious for their 
parent’s reputation as Sir Samuel Romilly’s sons 
can be about his. 

Another of the gentlemen thus slightingly men- 
tioned and by name too—is Mr. Sutton, (now Lord 
Manners,) late chancellor of Ireland, who was one, 
it seems, of Romilly’s dearest friends, and of whom 
he relates a particular instance of professional libe- 
rality and independence. We dare say that Lord 
Manners, in his high legal — and his vene- 
rable old age, cares little for Romilly’s posthumous 





disparagement of his early friends, or if he did, he 
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would be easily consoled at finding that Sir Samuel 
speaks well of nobody witn whom he had any rivalry 
—above all, when the rival had been successful in 
the profession. In general, the bar think, or at least 
speak, kindly of each other—Romilly is more candid 
or less generous, and, except Baynes and a Mr. 
Ayscough, who also died age marry they were 
dead,”—there is scarcely one of his contemporaries 
whom he treats with any degree of professional 
respect, or almost of personal kindness. His man- 
ner, indeed, to his brethren of the bar, was, at least 
in his later years, so distant as to be almost super- 
cilious; and his lips seldom adopted the ordinary 
courtesy of calling them “ his learned friends.” 
Soon after his return from his first circuit, his 
“dearand excellent” father died of a palsy. Though 
seventy-three, “*he would,”’ says his son, (though 
we do not see on what particular ground,) “have 
= lived to a very great old age,’’ had he not 
een harassed by difficulties in his business, for which 
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another instance that /e vrai n'est pas toujours vrai- 
semblable; but we notice it as a proof how early 
Romilly had directed his attention to legal reforms, 
and had set about amending the law before he could 
have known very well what the law was. 

About this time he formed an acquaintance with 
the then notorious, and afterwards celebrated, Count 
de Mirabeau, which was ripened into intimacy by 
the incident of Romilly’s undertaking to translate 
into English Mirabeau’s tract against the order of the 
Cincinnati, and this intimacy was, as we shall see 
presently, another of those converging circumstances 
which tended to determine the colour of Romilly’s 
political life. 

Though he does not deny the irregularities and ex- 
cesses of Mirabeau’s conduct, he is still so partial 
to his friend as to give him c~edit for an innate desire 
to do good—ambition of the noblest kind—and a 
conscientious enmity to tyranny and oppression— 











he was forced to try the desperate and ruinous pallia- | 
tion of accommodation bills. ‘These alarms had | 
—— his natural cheerfulness—had greatly agi- 
tated his mind, and may be truly said to have brought 
upon him, though he was then of the age of seventy, 
a premature old age.” We gather from a hint in one 
of Mr. Baynes’s letters (vol. i. p. 318,) that Mrs. 
Romilly survived her husband at least some months, 
but we find no other mention of her. 

Immediately after recording, in a couple of pages, 
the death and character of his worthy father, he de- 
dicates a larger space to the history of a drunken, 
fanatic, broken-down journeyman shoemaker, whom 
he had hired as clerk and servant, out of charity and 
gratitude to his old nurse, who had married this he- 
terogenous compound. He probably introduces this 
strange episode for the sake of an anecdote which we 
too think worth notice. This precious attendant, 
whose name—Bickers to wit—Romilly thought 
worthy of a shrine in his autobiography, had the 
slight disqualifications, as a servant, of knowing 
nothing about his business, and, as a scribe, of being 
svarcely able to write or spell. Romilly’s good na- 
ture and affection for his nurse induced him, however, 
to bear the inconvenience and ridicule which he suf- 
fered from the association till the poor man’s death. 
He sometimes, notwithstanding Mr. Bickers’s in- 
aptitude to pen and ink, “ employed him to copy pa- 
pers which I had amused myself with writing upon 
abuses existing in the administration of justice, and 
upon the necessity of certain reforms. He had seen 
with great regret the little progress I had made in my 
profession, and particularly upon the circuit, and had 
observed those whom he thought much my inferiors 
in talent far before me in business; and, putting 
these matters together in his head, he entertained no 
doubt that he had, at last, discovered the cause of 
what had long puzzled him. The business of a bar- 
rister depe n the good opinion of attorneys ; and 
attorneys never could think well of any man who 
was troubling his head about reformin uses when 
he ought to be profiting by them. All this he, one | 
day, took the liberty of representing to me with very | 
great humility. I endeavoured to calm his appre- | 
hensions, and told him that what I wrote was seen | 
only by himself and by me; but this, no doubt, did | 
not satisfy him.—vol. i. p. 78. 

Of course this story must be true, though it is! 
Janvary, 1841.—Museum. 





raise which is equally inconsistent with Mirabeau’s 
eed disposition and the notorious facts of his life. 
He was certainly not such a monster as he was re- 
resented by his enemies, nor even as represented "y 
himeelf: and his intellectual powers were much 
higher than the giddy public could appreciate : but it 
was the shameful profligacy of his youth—his furious 
resentment of the restraint and punishment consequent 
on his irregularities, and the extravagant excess of 
his vanity, and not any really noble sentiment or ex- 
alted views of benefit to his fellow-creatures, that 
made him a reformer. Aclever revolutionary writer 
confesses this very candid] y :—** Mirabeau, pour faire 
oublier ses vices et ses turpitudes, et pour faire subve- 
nir a ses prodizalités, se jeta dans le parti du peuple et 
Jit la révolution.” Never, indeed, was the celebrated 
dictum that “patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel” more true than in his case; but seldom, 
it must be confessed, have the energies of a depraved 
heart been so allied with and directed by so logical a 
head, so powerful a pen, and so eloquent a tongue. 
Mirabeau’s half dozen letters to Romilly at a time 
when he was an outcast from his family, and an exile 
from his country, for his personal “ vices and turpi- 
tudes,” are rich specimens of verbose sentimentality 
about sympathy, charity, humanity, and so forth; but 
they also contain very judicious practical observa- 
tions on some important points of moral polity, and 
exhibit the same strange combination of giddy con- 
duct and sagacious judgment which he displayed on 
the greater stage of life. One curious and charac- 
teristic trait is deserving of special notice. Mira- 
beau had such a morbid love of notoriety, and such 
an utter disregard for truth, that even in England he 
contrived to involve himself in all sorts of squabbles, 
and would even affect to have had personal differences 
with people whom he never had seen: 


“* Mirabeau seemed to provoke and to take pleasure 
in these sort of controversies with celebrated men; 
and he wrote a letter to me while I was on the cir- 
cuit in 1785, in which he gave me a very detailed 
account of a dispute which he supposed himself to 
have had with Gibbon, the historian, at Lord Lans- 
downe’s table, and in which he expressed himself 
with so much violence, that he seems in some degree 
to admit that he was to blame. The most extraordi- 
nary circumstance, however, is, that he certainly 
never had any such dispute with Gibbon; and that, 
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at the time when he supposed it to have taken place, 
Gibbon was actually residing at Lausanne. How 
the mistake happened, and who it was that he took 
for Gibbon, I never discovered, but of the fact there 
can be no doubt, for I have still the letter in my pos- 
session.”’—vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 


And the letter is given; and a more positive, cir- 
cumstantial, and deliberate falsehood never was 
penned. Nor does Romilly’s ultra-charitable sur- 
mise that Mirabeau mistook some one else for Gib- 
bon afford any possible explanation, for the imaginary 
controversy, as related by Mirabeau himself, turned 
altogether on Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall—histoire, as he says he told the author to his 
face, élégante mais non pas estimable ; a position which 
he endeavoured to prove by particular references to 
and quotations from said history, whose author he 
flatly calls un plat coguin, This letter, purporting to 
give an account of a scene which had passed only 
the preceding day, and at so remarkable a place as 
Lord Lansdowne’s table, seems to belong to the class 
—a very numerous one—of those extravagances 
which have satisfied our own. minds that the only 
rational solution of the incongruities of Mirabeau’s 
character is that he was occasionally mad. The his- 
tory of his family would alone have led us to suspect 
it of hereditary insanity, and Mirabeau’s alternate, 
and sometimes even contemporaneous, fits of folly 
and sagacity, can hardly be explained by any other 
conjecture. What his younger brother, the Vis- 
comte de Mirabeau, said of himself, is a pithy and 
witty illustration of our suspicions. “ In any other 
family,” said he, with equal candour and pleasantry, 
** T should have been reckoned a scoundrel but a clever 
Sellowi; n my own I pass for an honest man and a dunce.” 

In defence of Mirabeau, Romilly permits himself 
to make some very harsh observations on Judge Bul- 
ler, who suetiel at a trial at the Old Bailey, in 
which Mirabeau’s character was involved, and, as 
Romilly asserts, most scandalously slandered by a 
false report of the judge’s. We have taken the 
trouble to examine the whole affair—the details are 
too long to introduce here—but we will take upon 
ourselves to say that, notwithstanding Romilly’s 
very confident assertions, his charge against Seles 
Buller is entirely unjust; and that Mirabeau’s con- 
duct was iniquitous in the extreme; and as Romilly 
says that Mirabeau acted under his advice, and that 
of Sir Gilbert Elliott and Mr. Baynes, we are sorry to 
have reason to say that either the contagion of Mira- 
beau’s society must have warped their natural recti- 
tude; or, which is more probable, his unscrupulous 
misrepresentations had perverted their judgment. 

Mirabeau brought with him to England a woman, 
who makes a figure in his correspondence with Ro- 
milly as Madame de ***, but who was, in fact, a 
Dutch girl of the name of Haren, whom Mirabeau 
had seduced, and had anagramatically created Count- 
ess de Nehra. 

We are very much surprised at finding that the 
grave and moral Romilly permitted himself to be 
associated with this Mademoiselle Haren, alias Com- 


tesse de Nehra, in such intimacy as is implied in | 


this correspondence : 


“ Londres, ce 1 Mars, 1785. 
**Mon cher Romilly,—Vous me quittez aujour- 
d"hui; et l’amie qui fait le bonheur de ma vie me quitte 





demain; ce concours de circonstances pénibles m’a 
fait sentir encore mieux combien je vous aime tous 
deux, et combien habitude est un lien étreit pour les 
bone ceurs,”**—vol. i. p. 293. 

By an odd concurrence of circumstances this for- 
tuitous acquaintance with Mirabeau, a man wholly 
unconnected with England, had a considerable infin- 
ence on Romilly’s future life : 


“He introduced me to Benjamin Vaughan, and 
Benjamin Vaughan made me acquainted with Lord 
Lansdowne. irabeau, too, was loud in his praises 
of me to that nobleman; he had formed high expec- 
tations of me; he was anxious that I should act a 
distinguished part in the country; and he was impa- 
tient to see me in parliament, as the only theatre 
upon which that part could be acted.”—vol. i. p. 85. 


The first Marquis of Lansdowne, better known in 
our political history as Lord Shelburne, was a re- 
markable man. His abilities were generally admit- 
ted; but the unfavourable estimate which the world 
made of his character may be gathered from the 
nickname given him of ‘* Malagrida,’’—a Portuguese 
Jesuit who had recently become notorious by some 
dark and desperate political win gee Benjamin 
Vaughan, as our older readers may recollect, was of 
that class of ultra whigs which subsequently be- 
came Jacobins, and—as regarded the political preju- 
dices to which he was already disposed—Romilly 
could searcely have made a more mischievous ac- 

uaintance, except, perhaps, Lord Shelburne himself. 

ord Shelburne, though after the fashion of his times 
an intriguing and factious politician, was a man of 
considerable intellectual powers and some estima- 
ble qualities; amongst which we reckon his dis- 
position to patronise and bring forward men of 
merit. It may be said that his patronage was not 
entirely free from the arriére pensée of the politician, 
and that he calculated on recruiting his party with 
these promising auxiliaries ; but this dees not, in our 
opinion, diminish the merit. No man cultivates any 
thing, a tree or an intellect, but in the hope of gather- 
ing some fruit from it; and as most public men 





“ London, March 1, 1785. 

« My dear Romilly—You leave me to-day, and she who 
makes the happiness of my life leaves me to-morrow ; 
this concurrence of painful circumstances makes me feel 
still more forcibly how much I am attached to you both, 
and how closely hadit binds together affectionate hearts.” 

The translation given of Mirabeau’s and the other 


| French letters is in general excellent; but we must ob- 


serve on this passage that the words attached and affec- 
tionate do not quite express the meaning of the original 
aime and bens, and seem adopted to attenuate the ridi- 
cule of Mirabeau's talking of “love and goodness of 
heart,” on such an occasion; and to be sure, the “love 
and goodness of heart” that so closely bound together 
Mirabeau, Romilly, and the kept-mistress, have a strange 
sound to English ears. 

} This gave rise to one of those traits of Hibernian 
naivet> for which Goldsmith was so amusingly remark- 
able. “ I wonder,” said he to Lord Shelburne, meaning 
to be very complimentary, “J wonder why they call 
your lordship Malagrida; for Malagrida was a very 
good man.” Poor Goldsmith only meant to express his 
wonder that the name of one whom he thought a good 
man should become a term of reproach. 
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convince themselves that their views are honest and 
patriotic, it is not merely justifiable but laudable that 
they should endeavour to enlist men of merit in the 
same opinioas. Itis one of the best and most generous 
uses of aristocratical influence ; and our political dif- 
ferences with the present Lord Lansdowne must not 
prevent our acknowledging that, in this particular, he 
has shown a judicious and Jiberal disposition to fol- 
low his father’s example, and certainly without the 
suspicion to which his father was exposed of jesuiti- 
cal and dangerous designs. 

We felt, therefore, at finding Mirabeau making 
such a proposal on the part of Lord Shelburne, no 
other surprise than that a person in his ambiguons 
position should have been made the channel of so 
delicate an affair. 


Mr. Baynes writes to Romilly :— 
“ Gray's Inn, March 16, 1785. 


“Dear Romilly,—The count is delighted with 
your letter; he is determined yov shall be a great 
man; and, from the conversation I had with him this 
morning in confidence, I have great reason to think 
that he has spoken of you in such terms to Lord 
Shelburne as to induce Lord S, to offer you a seat 
in parliament. I doubt not that you will be aston- 
ished at this information; it is, however, my firm 
opinion that some such plan is in agitation. I col- 
lect it only from what passed between the count and 
me this morning. The terms offered will, I doubt 
not, be very liberal. Though my information is 
founded only on the count’s ideas, which are in 
general very sanguine, yet | see no reason to doubt 
his accuracy in this account.’—vol. i. pp. 320, 321. 

And Mirabeau himself says :— 

“Je vous attends avec impatience, mon bon ami, 
non pas seulement parceque vous voir et causer avec 
vous est devena un des plus vifs et des plus pré- 
cieux besoins de mon ceeur et de mon esprit, mais 
parceque je suis trés-trompé oii il s’ouvre une carriére 
digne de vous, et propre & donner l’essor A vos 
grands talens. On m’a fait des propositions a votre 
sujet qui ne blesseront pas votre delicatesse, puis- 
qu’elles n’ont point effarouché la mienne, et qui 
vous présagent un nouvel ordre de choses.’’—vol. i. 
p- 323. 

But all this seems to have been one of those 
« fanfaronnades,” as Dumont expressively terms them, 
of vanity and impudence so habitual* to Mirabeau ; 





* We find in the new memoirs of Mirabeau another 
instance of this bold imagination of facts which had no 
existence in reality, but which he fancied might give 
him importance. Shortly after Madame de Nebra’s re- 
turn to France, he writes to her (8th March, 1783), as 
an excuse for not having rejoined her, that the plague 
had broken out in London (and he details some of the 
cases), and that his generosity and humanity forbade his 
abandoning the English nation, and, above all, his pri- 
vate friends, under such a calamity !—* Comment,” he 
says, “déserter /e pays sur lequel pend une calamité si 
terrible? Je sais que n’étant ni homme public, ni An- 
glais, je pouvais me dispenser de regarder la Grande 
Bretagne comme mon poste, quoique le sort m’y fit ren- 
contre dans un tel moment. Je ne suis pas Anglais— 
mais je suis homme, et quiconque ne perd pas la téte est 
homme public au jour dee féaux. D'ailleurs Elliot 
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for Romilly, in his subsequent acquaintance with 
Lord Shelburne, discovered that Mirabeau had had 
no authority to make any such proposal—that “ these 
projects for his (Romilly’s) advantage which Mira- 
beau was dreaming about were not at all in ques- 
tion;’’ and that Lord Shelburne had, at that time, no 
idea whatever of bringing him into parliament. Our 
solution of these discrepancies is, that Mirabeau was 
playing the patron with these young men, and pre- 
tending to a degree of influence and importance 
which he never possessed. Yet so charitable is a 
man’s amour propre, that Romilly veils the imposture 
under the gentle term of dreaming, and describes this 
impudent intrigner “as actuated, iu all this, by the 
most disinterested motives and the purest fnend- 
ship.” It was some years later, when Romilly had 
made considerable advances in his profession, that 
Lord Lansdowne offered him a seat, which he de- 
clined, considering this mode of coming into par- 
liament as inconsistent with that perfect indepen- 
dence to which he aspired. 

Romilly’s introduction to Lord Lansdowne had, 
however, a considerable influence on his future life, 
not only because his lordship’s friendship encouraged 
and even directed his exertions, but that at his house 
he became acquainted with “that affectionate wife 
who,” as he tenderly writes, was “ the author of all 
his happiness,” and alas! by her loss—after a union 
of twenty years—of intolerable misery. Benjamin 
Vaughan had mentioned to Lord Lansdowne a tract 
which Romilly had written on the celebrated case 
of the Dean of St. Asaph, under the title of “4 
Fragment on the Constitutional Powers and Duties of 
Juries,” which fell in with his lordship’s politics, 
and made him desirous of Romilly’s acquaintance. 
About this time, too, Madan published his « Thoughts 
on Executive Justice,” “in which,” says Romilly, 
‘*by a mistaken application of the maxim ‘that cer- 
tainty of punishment is more efficacious than its se- 
verity for the prevention of crimes,’ he insisted on 
the expediency of enforcing in every instance the 
whole rigour of the law.’’ This work made a consi- 
derable sensation, and, as Romilly contended, in- 
creased in a formidable proportion the number of 
capital punishments. Lord Lansdowne, amongst 
others, was dazzled and imposed on by Madan’s rea- 
soning, and recommended Romilly to write some- 
thing to enforce the same doctrine. This induced 
him to study the question, and the result was the 
production of an anonymous pamphlet, called “ O6- 
servations on a lute publication entitled Thoughts on 
Executive Justice,’ but, instead of a defence, it was 
a strong refutation of Madan. These pamphlets, 
though they had little success with the public, 
brought Romilly into closer contact with the whigs 
and reformers of the day. 

In the mean while he was making very slow ad- 
vances in his profession. He was doing, indeed, a 
little business in town as a chancery draftsman; but 








(Lord Minto) est si bien mon frére, je lui dois un dé- 
vouement si entier et si tendre, et il se serait trouvé dans 
un embarras si terrible; seul d’ homme dans sa famille, 
surchargé de femmes et d'enfans, que je n’aurai pas eu 
le courage de l’abandonner!"—.Mém. de Mirabeau, iv. 
151i. All this, we have no doubt, was about as accurate 


as the conversation with Gibbon, or the parliamentary 
negotiation with Lord Lansdowne. 
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ne went six or seven circuits with no other profit 
than that which was to him, we dare say, no incon- 
siderable one, the diversion of the change of scene, 
and the opportunity of studying in its practical work- 
ings that favourite object of his contemplations, our 
criminal code. At length, however, he became con- 
vinced of the truth of an observation he had heard 
from Mr. Justice Heath, that “there was no use in 
going circuit without attending sessions,” and he 
accordingly became a practitioner at the Warwick 
sessions. The experiment completely succeeded ; 
he soon got into every thing there, and that led by 
degrees to the first business on the circuit, till at last 
the great increase of his chancery practice obliged 
him to give up circuit altogether. On circuit his 
principal private associations were with Ascough, 
Perceval, and Bramston. Ascough, he says, was a 
man of much reading and general knowledge :— 

‘He was cheerful, warm, friendly, and was a 
great acquisition to the society of the circuit. So, 
too, was Perceval ; with much less, and indeed with 
very little reading, of a conversation barren of instruc- 
tion, and with strong and invincible prejudices on 
many subjects; yet, by his excellent temper, his en- 
gaging manners, and his sprightly conversation, he 
was the delight of all who knew him. I formed a 
strong and /asting friendship with both these men. 
Poor Ascough died of a consumption a short time 
after | was married; and Perceval, after he had, in 
a manner which my private friendship for him could 
never induce me to consider in a favourable point of 
view, obtained the situation of prime minister, arid, 
quite to the moment of his tragicul end, was desirous 
that our friendship should remain uninterrupted: I 
could not, however, continue in habits of private in- 
timacy and intercourse with one whom in public I 
had every day to oppose. Bramston had the good 
humour and the friendly disposition of the other two, 
and his conversation was likewise very engaging. 
Many very happy hours have I passed in this so- 
ciety; particularly when we could contrive for a day 
to get away from the circuit, either at Matlock, or at 
our friend Digby’s, at Meriden, in Warwickshire.” 
—vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 

We are not surprised that Romilly should not have 
approved Mr. Perceval’s elevation to the cabinet, 
which was accompanied by his own dismissal from 
office, and the postponement, and, as it turned out, 
utter disappointment of the bright hopes and pros- 
pects in which he naturally and reasonably indulged 
—nor, from the way in which he speaks of other 
successful contemporaries, would we expect that he 
would have been very forward to acknowledge the 
talents of one who had got ahead of him in profes- 
sional as well as political life; but we are a little 
surprised that the acknowledged sweetness of Mr. 
Perceval’s manners and temper did not so far disarm 
Romilly’s political bigotry as to prevent his register- 
ing this slighting, and in fact most unjust estimate 
of his mental acquirements. Mr. Perceval was not 
merely an excellent classical scholar, but possessed 
a greater circle of general information than is usual 
with gentlemen of the bar, and we believe as exten- 
sive, and above all more solid than Romilly himself. 
We must add that we have ourselves heard Mr. 
Perceval, in the height of their political contention, 
talk in a very different strain of the qualities, legal, 
intellectual and personal, of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


In the summer of 1787 died his friend Baynes, 
who appointed him his exeeutor, dnd bequeathed 
him all his classical, legal, and antiquarian library ; 
and two letters from Wilberforce and Mason,* on 
the occasion of his death, attest better than an epi- 
taph in Dr. Parr’s lapidary Latin, that Romilly’s 
affection for his friend was justified by his great 
talents and many estimable qualities. 

To the vacancy in Romilly’s friendship occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Roget, Baynes seems to have 
succeeded, as now Dumont succeeded Baynes: and 
in the vacation of 1788 he paid his third visit to 
Paris with this intelligent and agreeable companion. 
His principal object was to amuse himself, and to 
see more of Parisian society than he had been ena- 
bled to do in his former short visits. ‘They had let- 
ters of introduction from Lord Lansdowne, and both 
had already several acquaintances: they saw there- 
fore a great many remarkable persons, but most, if 
not all, of them of the philosophical sect—La Roche- 
foucauld, Lafayette, Morellet, Chamfort, Dupont (de 
Nemours,) Condorcet—Jefferson, then American 
minister at Paris—Mercier, the author of the Pic- 
tures of Paris (of which, by the way, the second is 
much more curious than the /rst,) and Target, the 
lawyer, so disgraced, and Malesherbes so honoured, 
by their respective conduct in the trial of Louis X VI. 
With Mirebeau, who was then publishing his book 
—which Romilly calls his great workt—on the 
Prussian monarchy, he renewed his intimacy. 

Romilly does not tell us, as we think in fairness 
he ought to have done, the circumstance of this re- 
newal of his acquaintance with Mirabeau, which 
Dumont has given in his “* Souvenirs.” When they 
arrived at Paris they found Mirabeau an object of 
general detestation and contempt—his profligacy, 
says Dumont, was more than even the laxity of Pari- 
sian morals could bear. Romilly, almost ashamed 
of their former acquaintance, resolved not to see him, 
and the two friends avoided meeting him; but he 
was not a man to be so got rid of—he found out 
where they lodged, and voluiiteered the first visit. 
This Romilly escaped, and Mirabeau saw only Du- 
mont; but in a conversation of two hours, which 
seemed only two minutes, he so fascinated Dumont 


* A letter from Parr, given in a note, says that Baynes 
was suspected of being the author of that elegant and 
caustic satire, the Epistle to Sir William Chambers, but 
that he denied the authorship, though he admitted hav- 
ing carried it through the press. The real author wae 
Mason—assisted, probably, by hints from Horace Wal- 
pole. Baynes was probably employed by Mason to con- 
duct the publication. 

t Perhaps by great he only meant the most volumi- 
nous of his publications—for he tells us, soon after, as 
an instance of Mirabeau’s extensive system of plagiar- 
ism, that “ the eight octavo volumes which he published 
on the Prussian monarchy were entirely, as to every 
thing but the style, the work of M. de Mauvillon. His 
tracts on finance were Claviére’s—the substance of his 
work on Cincinnati was to be found in an American 
pamphlet—his pamphlet on the opening of the Scheldt 
was Benjamin Vaughan's,” &c. &c.—vol. i. p. 111. 

Dumont, who gives substantially the same account of 
Mirabeau’s appropriation of the labours of other men, 
says that the pamphlet on the Scheldt was borrowed from 





Chauvet, another of the Swiss emigrants. 
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that he accepted Mirabeau’s invitation to dinner for 
himself and Romilly, whose reserve soon thawed 
away into greater intimacy than before; and Mira- 
beau was delighted with the great and extraordinary 
talents of Dumont, whom he afterwards associated 
so intimately in his political labours. 

Amongst the objects of curiosity which the friends 
visited in Paris was the Bicetre, a place of confine- 
ment, which was at that time, and long after, very 
ill conducted. Romilly’s humanity was very much 
shocked by what he saw both in the prison and hos- 
pital—he next day mentioned this to Mirabeau, 
who entreated him to put his observations on paper, 
which he did, and Mirabeau soon afterwards trans- 
lated them into French, and published them under 
the title of “ Lettre d'un Voyageur Anglais sur la 
Prison de Bicétre.’ He added to them, as from him- 
self, some observations on criminal law, nearly a 
translation from Romilly’s pamphlet against Madan. 
The work was suppressed by the police, but not 
very successfully, for we have a copy of it now be- 
fore us. The original letter on the Bicétre Romilly 
himself published on his return to London in “ The 
Repository,” a periodical of the day, conducted by 
Vaughan—but called it a translation from Mirabeau. 
This incident affords a smal! but curious instance of 
the difference of character between the two men: 
Mirabeau published his translation from Romilly as 
his own work—Romilly published his own wel as 
a translation from Mirabeau. 

Romilly tells an anecdote, which, as his anecdotes 
are rare, and this one is pleasant, we think worth 
relating. He and Dumont dined one day at M. de 
Malesherbes’ with a large party in which was La- 
fayette. One of the company advised the strangers 
to visit some of the large guingettes about Paris to 
observe the behaviour of the lower classes in their 
amusements. It happened that there was one of 
those near Malesherbes’ residence, and it was pro- 

osed to adjourn thither at once. The master of it 
an to be a tenant of Malesherbes, who, wish- 
ing to surprise the host with the great fame of one of 
the company, who at that time was the hero and the 
idol, as it was supposed, des deux mondes, asked him 
if he had ever happened to hear of the Marguis de 
Lafayette—pleasing himself with the idea—when 
the man should have, as of course, replied, * to be 
sure he had, as had all the rest of the world,”—of 
saying “this is the man;"’ but to his great disap- 
pointment the man answered, * Vo, really J can’t say 
1 ever did—Pray who was he?” This produced a 
general laugh at the expense of—says Romilly— 
‘* Malesherbes, who bore it with that good nature 
which characterised every thing he said or did, and 
he joined in the laugh against—himself.””—(vol. i. p. 
99.) We however do not think this quite so great 
a trial of VW. de Malesherbes’ temper as Romilly did ; 
and we had much rather have seen the countenance 
of Lafayette on this occasion than that of M. de 
Malesherbes. 

Romilly would gladly have tarried longer in this 
interesting scene, but the October sessions recalled 
him to England. 

He was he tells us— 

“ Among those who, in the early stages of the 
French Revolution, entertained the most sanguine 
expectations of the happy effects which were to re- 
sult from it, not to France alone, but to the rest of 
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the world; and I very early, I think some time about 
July, 1789, published a short pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, under the title of * Thoughts on the probable In- 
fluence of the late Revolution in France upon other 


Countries,’ or some such title.””—vol. i. p. 103. 





He also employed himself, at the request of the 
Count de Sarsfield, in drawing up a statement of the 
rules and orders of proceeding in the English house 
of commons, by which, or something equivalent, the 
few sober heads of the states general were desirous 
of regulating what they foresaw would be a very 
tumultuous assembly. Sarsfield began to translate 
this tract, but died before he had advanced far in the 
work. Mirabeau, sensible of the importance of the 
object, hastened to finish and publish the translation, 
* but it never,”’ adds Romilly, ** was of the smallest 
use—and the national assembly, as the states general 
were pleased, soon after their meeting, to cal! them- 
selves, never paid the slightest regard to it””—nor, he 
might have added, to any other principle of order or 
justice. 

In the long vacation of 1789 Romilly hastened to 
pay another visit to Paris, where matters had assum- 
ed a still deeper intensity of interest. His friend 
Mirabeau was now acting a great part; and ‘it is 
not surprising,”’ he adds, ** that he was a /itt/e (7) in- 
toxicated by the applause and admiration which he 
received.”’ We shall conclude our reference to this 
extraordinary man by some further extracts, which 
corroborate our view of Mirabeau’s character, and 
prove, we think, that Romilly was not altogether so 
engoué of him as he had originally been :— 


“T have already spoken of his relaxed morality, 
and of his vanity. In matters of indifference, ay, and 
sometimes in matters of importance too, the placing 
himself in an advantageous point of view to those 
whose applause or admiration he courted far out- 
weighed the interests of truth. Among many in- 
stances of this kind which came within my own 
observation, there was one so remarkable that 1 cannot 
forbear to mention it. In one of the early numbers 
of the Courrier de Provence, in which Mirabeau 
wrote himself, he represents Mounier as saying in the 
national assembly that it was corruption which had 
destroyed England, and himself as very happily 
turning that extravagant hyperbole into ridicule, by 
exclaiming upon the important news so unexpectedly 
communicated to the assembly of the destruction of 
England, and asking when and in what form that re- 
markable event had been brought about! The truth, 
however, is, that of all this not a single word was 
uttered in the assembly. Neither Mounier nor any 
other person talked of the destruction of England; 
neither Mirabeau nor any other person made any such 
reply as he assumes to himself. The whole origin 
of this fiction was, that, while Mirabeau was writing 
his Courrier de Provence, exactly what he has stated 
passed in a private conversation, at which he was 
present. Brissot de Warville used the words which 
he has ascribed to Mounier, and Dumont those which 
he has claimed for himself. He thought the dialogue 
too good and too happily expressed to be lost; he 
made himself the hero of it, and placed the scene in 
the national assembly; and this, though he well 
knew that Brissot, Dumont, Mounier, and all the 


members of the assembly, could give evidence of the 





falsehood of his statement, and which, indeed, Mou- 
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nier took occasion formally to do in the justification 
of his own conduct, which he not long afterwards 


published.’’—vol. i. pp. 110, 111. 


And in a letter after his return he says— 


“I believe it is no exaggeration to say that all the | 
| tained when I arrived there. 


rood which Mirabeau has done was suggested to him 
by Dumont, or Duroveray, and that they have pre- 
vented him from doing nothing but what was mis- 


chievous.’’—vol. 1. p- 336, 


It is now the fashion with such of the French as 
have not impudence enough to defend 1792 and 1793 
to fall back on the wisdom and moderation of 1789; 
but, in our judgment, the violence, the injustice, and 
the massacre of 1789 are even more disgraceful to the 
nation than the insane horrors of 1792—3—the former 
were perpetrated, we may almost say, by the nation 
at large, not only without opposition, but almost 
without censure, and at a time when opposition and 
cénsure were practicable, and might have been effec- 
tive. ‘The later atrocities were the inevitable conse- 
quences of the anterior disorders, and were committed 
by a comparatively small number of audacious vil- 
lains, while the majority of the nation were mana- 
cled, gagged, and prostrated by shame, terror, and 
despair. Even Romilly, though from principle and 
connection so warm a friend to the revolution, had too 
much candour and good sense, and was too enlight- 
ened a friend of the real liberties and happiness of 
mankind, not to disapprove of the proceedings of 1789, 
even before the fatal outrages of the 5th and 6th of 
October had crowned the evil deeds of that portent- 
ous year. 


“I arrived there shortly after the celebrated decrees 
ef the 4th of August had been passed,—those decrees 
by which, in an evening sitting, and in a moment of 
enthusiasm, the assembly had, by a string of hasty 
resolutions, abolished tithes and all feudal rights, 
without considering what consequences were to fol- 
low, or what compensations or precautions it might 
be expedient should accompany such important mea- 
sures. 

** What struck me as most remarkable in the dis- 
positions of the people that I saw was the great desire 
that everybody had to act a great part, and the jea- 
lousy which in consequence of this was entertained 
of those who were really eminent. It seemed as if 
all persons, from the highest to the lowest, whether 
deputies themselves, declaimers in the Palais Royal, 
erators in the cofiee-houses, spectators in the gallery, 
or the populace about the door, looked upon them- 
selves individually as of great cons:quence in the 
revolution. The man who kept the hotel at which I 
lodged at Paris, a certain M. Villars, was a private 
in the Nationa! Guard. Upon my returning home on 
the day of the benediction of their colours at Notre 
Dame, and telling him that I had been present at the 
ceremony, he said, ‘You saw me, sir?’ I was 
obliged to say that 1 really had not. He said, ‘Is 
that possible, sir? You did not see me! Why I 
wus tn one of the first ranks—all Paris saw me.” | 
have often since thought of my host’s childish vanity. 
What he spoke was felt by thousands. The most 
important transactions were as nothing, but as they 
had relation to the figure which each little self-con- 
ceited hero acted in them. To attract the attention 


of all Paris, or of all France, was often the motive of 





conduct in matters which were attended with most 
momentous consequences. 

“| was again obliged to leave Paris by the end of 
September, that I might not lose the quarter sessions. 
I left it with a much less favourable opinion of the 
state of public affairs than that which I had enter- 
I found the most exag- 
gerated and extravagant notions of liberty entertained 
by many, and the most violent and bitter animosities 
prevailing, and all that disposition to violence on the 
part of the lower orders of the people, which, afew 
days afterwards, manifested itseif in the insurrection 
that ended in bringing the royal family to Paris.” — 
vol. i. pp. 104, 107, 112. 

And we find by one of Dumont’s letters that 
Romilly’s sagacity had foreseen and predicted, before 
he left Paris, that some such catastrophe as that 
which broke out on the 5th and Gth of Octeber must 
have been the inevitable result of the preceding fol- 
lies and crimes. 

Our last extract is the concluding passage of 
Romilly’s auto-biography, and we have nothing more 
of the same character (except the short journal ef a 
visit to Paris during the peace of Amiens) until we 
arrive at the parliamentary diary, which began with 
his political life, and closed a day or two before his 
death. Of his history in the interval we shall endea- 
vour to collect some account, though a meagre one, 
from the letters of himself aud his correspondents. 

Notwithstanding the strong interest he originally 
took in the French revolution, and the still stronger 
which its progress was likely to excite, it does not 
appear that he visited Paris again in any of the three 
years that elapsed before the declaration of war. 
This surprises us, and must, we think, have had 
some peculiar cause, though we possess no clue to 
an explanation, unless indeed it may have been that 
his original admiration of revolution in the abstract 
was counteracted and mortified by the excesses into 
which this revolution had degenerated, and that he 
was reluctant to become a nearer spectator of the 
deplorable failure of eae experiment: but this 
conjecture does not satisfy even eur own minds; for 
though the visit of 1789 had somewhat abated his 
enthusiasm, it revived on his return to England as 
strongly as ever. 

One of his letters towards the end of 1790 says— 


*« Notwithstanding the vanity and ambition of some 
individuals, and notwithstanding the injustice which 
the assembly itself has been guilty of in several in- 
stances, it must be admitted that no assembly of men 
that ever met since the creation has done half so 
much towards promoting the happiness of the haman 
species as the national assembly.”—vol. i. pp. 409, 
110. 

And, again, in May, 1792 :— 

‘* My opinion, however, is not in the least altered 
with respect to your revoluticn. Even the conduct 
of the present assembly has not been able to shake 
my conviction that it is the most glorious event, and 
the happiest for mankind, that has ever taken place 
a human affairs have been recorded.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 1, 2. 

But these flattering visions and exaggerated eulo- 
gies soon vanished :-— 

* How could we ever be so deceived in the charac: 
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ter of the French nation as to think them capable of 
liberty? wretches, who, after all their professions 
and boasts about liberty, and patriotism, and courage, 
and dying, and after taking oath after oath, at the 
very moment when their country is invaded and an 
enemy is marching through it unresisted, employ 
whole days in murdering women, and priests, and 
prisoners! Others, who can deliberately load whole 
wagons full of victims, and bring them like beasts to 
be butchered in the metropolis; and then (who are 
worse even than these) the cold instigators of these 
murders, who, while blood is streaming round them 
on every side, permit this carnage to go on, and 
reason about it, and defend it, nay, even applaud it, 
and talk about the example they are setting to all 
nations. One might as well think of establishing a 
republic of tigers in some forest in Africa, as of 
maintaining a free government among such mon- 
sters.”’—vol. ii. pp. 4, 5. 

And again, in November, 1793 :— 

“T cannot say that I felt no compassion even for 
Brissot and his party, but it is a compassion which 
reason cannot justify. They who have been teach- 
ing such bloody lessons have no right to complain 
that they fall by the hands of the Tisciples whom 
they have themselves instructed. How fortunate it 
is that the torture was an aristocratical or a mo- 
narchical invention! It is certainly that circumstance 
alone, and no degree of humanity, which prevents its 
being exercised on all the victims who are daily 
offered up to the populace of Paris. ‘The queen’s 
trial furnishes one among many instances that the 
wretches who at present rule in France have been 
able to invent tortures for the mind more cruel than 
any that had ever before been heard of. The French 
are plunging into a degree of barbarism which, for 
such a nation, and in so short a period, surpasses all 
imagination. All religion is already abolished ; and 
the next proceeding will undoubtedly be, a persecu- 
tion as severe and as unremitting as any that has 
taken place in the darkest ages; for it is only in 
order to arrive at the persecution that religion is 
abolished. We may soon expect to see all books 
exterminated ; history, because it relates to kings; 
poetry, because it speaks the language of flattery ; 
political economy, because it favours monopolizers 
and freedom of trade; and so on through all other 
sciences, till the French preserve nothing of civilised 
life but its vices, which they will have engrafted on 
a state of the most savage barbarism. 

** Are you not astonished to see Sieyes in all this 
standing up in the midst of his fellow-murderers, 
and claiming applause for his having so long ago 
thought like a philosopher? Ill as I have long 
thought of him. I did not imagine him capable of 
such degradation.”’—pp. 36, 37. 

We cannot here omit the striking lesson of retri- 
butive justice exhibited in the case of the lady to 
whom he addressed the panegyric on the revolution 
above quoted—Mademoiselle Delessert; who, to- 
wards the end of 1789, had married M. Gautier, a 
Genevese, and who, as well as her family, and in- 
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* Our family is of the number of those to whom 
the revolution will bring many and great advantages, 
without imposing upon us any important sacrifice.” — 
vol. i. p. 395. 

The original is still stronger—“d@ gui elle ne eoi- 
tera presque rien!” She adds— 

“T have but little sympathy either for those who 
are attacked only in their darling prejudices, who 
lose places, and even pensions.”’-—vol. 1. p. 395. 


That is, she has no pity for those whose feelings 
of delicacy, morality, or religion were outraged, and 
whose only means of existence were suppressed ; 
though she charitably admits that “such a great 
reverse of fortune is sometimes hard to bear.’’(id.) 
We turn over a few pages, and we find this selfish 
and hard-hearted woman an object of that compas- 
sion which in her callous egotism she had denied to 
others. One of her brothers escaped from massacre 
only by flight and emigration; another was seized 
by the conscription as a common soldier; her bro- 
ther-in-law was massacred in the streets of Lyons; 
her aged parents were thrown into the dungeons of 
Robespierre ; and herself, with her husband and in- 
fant children, were forced to make a painful and pe- 
rilous escape into Switzerland,—and all for no crime 
but that they were in those easy circumstances which 
had induced this ** amiadle’’ lady, as her correspond- 
ent calls her, to disregard the sufferings of others, 
because she and her family were of the number to 
whom the revolution could do nothing but good. 

This portion of the correspondence is so exclu- 
sively engrossed by the French revolution that we 
gather from it very little of Romilly’s own history. 
A hint here and there acquaints us that his profes- 
sional business had gradually so much increased as 
to shorten his autumnal holidays and to forbid any 
literary occupation. We find, however, that in his 
intervals of leisure he did not disdain to read novels; 
and he praises those of Charlotte Smith, particularly 
the Old Manor-House and Ethelinda, the one almost, 
and the latter now utterly, forgotten. 

Lord Lansdowne still cultivated his friendship; 
and he seems to have made frequent visits to Bo- 
wood, where his friend Dumont was at one period 
domesticated, as tutor to Lord Lansdowne’s second 
son, Henry (now Marquis of Lansdowne), and after- 
wards frequently invited as a respected and agreeable 
guest. In the autumn of 1796 Romilly had very 
nearly missed his usual visit to Bowood, and would 
thereby have missed the mostimportant and happiest 
event of his life. A visit which he made twenty 
years later was the oceasion of his thus recording the 
circumstances of this fortunate occurrence :— 


* To what accidental causes are the most import- 
ant occurrences of our lives sometimes to be traced! 
Some miles from Bowood is the form of a white horse, 
grotesquely cut out upon the downs, and forming a 
landmark to a wide extent of country. To that ob- 
ject it is that I owe all the real happiness of my life. 
In the year 1796 I made a visit to Bowood. My 


dear Anne, who had been staying there some weeks, 





deed the whole Genevese connection, were ardent | 
artisans of the revolution. Madame Gautier, who, | 
- the way, seems to have been Romilly’s bean | 
ideal of the female character, accounts to him, in 
March, 1790, with great naiveté for her enthusiasm :— 


with her father and her sisters, was about to leave 
it. The day fixed for their departure was the eve of 
that on which IJ arrived; and, if nothing had occurred 
to disappoint their purpose, I never should have 
But it happened that, on the preceding 


seen her. 
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day, she was one of an equestrian party which was|ject. All the figures, except Victory, and an eagle 
made to visit this curious object; she over-heated | which is searing in the sky, are painted as if seen 


herself by her ride; a violent cold and pain in her 
face was the consequence. 
dispensably necessary to defer his journey for several 
days, and in the mean time I arrived. I saw in her 
the most beautiful and accomplished creature that 
ever blessed the sight and understanding of man, 
A most intelligent mind, an uncommonly correct 
judgment, a lively imagination, a cheerful disposi- 
tion, a noble and generous way of thinking, an ele- 
vation and heroism of character, and a warmth and 
tenderness of affection, such as is rarely found even 
in her sex, were among her extraordinary endow- 
ments. I was captivated alike by the beauties of 
her person and the charms of her mind. A mutual 
atrachment was formed between us, which, at the 
end of a little more than a vear, was consecrated by 
mairiage. All the happiness | have known in her 
beloved society, all the many and exquisite enjoy- 
ments which my dear children have afforded me, 
even my extraordinary success in my profession, the 
labours of which, if my life had not been so cheered 
and exhilarated, | never could have undergone—all 
are to be traced to this trivial cause.”—vol. iii. pp. 
314, 315. 


Of the worth of Lady Romilly’s mind her nearer 
friends only could be adequate judges; but those 
who remember her in society will admit that her 
husband, who never ceased to be a passionate lover, 
has but little exaggerated her personal charms. She 
was lively, elegant, and pretty. 

We regret that we have few traces of Romilly’s 
professional progress, and none at all of his profes- 
sional studies. Amidst numerous notices of his 
general reading we find little or no mention of the 
law ; and we suspect that, as sometimes happens, it 
was not till he began to get into business that he de- 
voted himself seriously to studies which, to be effect- 
ive, must be almost exclusive. He himself, we find, 
had a very modest opinion of his own legal acquire- 
ments: and there are many circumstances that induce 
us, and much better judges than we can pretend to 
be, to doubt whether he was a very profound lawyer; 
but we cannot doubt that one who was able to attain, 
and for so many years to maintain, a position at the 
bar as high, we believe, as any man ever enjoyed, 
must have had not merely competent, but eminent 
qualifications in the particular branch which he cul- 
tivated. We find that prior—but it is not said how 
long prior—to 1813 he was making 8000/. or 9000/. 
a year; and we should not be surprisec to be told 
that for a few years before his death he had increased 
that income by one half. 

In 1802 he took advantage of the peace of Amiens 
to make, with his wife, a visit to Paris, of which he 
kept a journal, which, though short and hasty, con- 
tains many passages creditable to Romilly’s taste 
and principles, and some observations on the then 
state of society, which, from such a man, may inter- 
est our readers :— 


“ Sept. 9.—Madame Lavoisier took us to see a cele- 
brated picture of M. Girodet. The subject is, Vie- 
tory introducing the shades of Dessaix, Dampierre, 
Marceau, Joubert, and the other officers who have 
died in the war, to the heroes of Ossian. The exe- 
cution is, if possible, more ridiculous than the sube 


Her father found it in-| 


through a mist to represem shades. The nymphs 
who attend Ossian are hospitably regaling the subor- 
dinate heroes, the private soldiers and drummers, 
with the nectar of Ossian’s time, good beer, in shells ; 
and some of these manes of drummers and soldiers 
are represented as smoking their pipes, and are such 
burlesque figures that they might well have a place 
in Hogarth’s March to Finchley. M. Girodet’s rea- 
son for putting one of these figures in his picture I 
thought acuriousone. He told us that he had placed 
him there (a little ugly fellow beating a drum and 
smoking a pipe) to serve as a foil to one of his heroes 
(I think Dampierre), who was not much favoured in 
his person by nature.”’—vol. ii. pp. 80, 81. 


“ There is not a single picture of Salvator Rosa or 
of Gaspard Poussin in the gallery of the Museum.” — 
vol. ii. p. 92. 





“Called on Talleyrand, who received me with 
great politeness. I afterwards called on Le Cheva- 
lier, Palleyrand’s secretary ; in a short conversation 
I had with him, he told me that in his opinion nothing 
could restore good morals and order in the country, 
but, as he expressed it, **la roue et la religion de nos 
ancétres.”” He knew, he said, that the English did 
not think so, but we knew nothing of the people; 
even Fox, with whom he had just had a conversation, 
knew nothing of them, for he had said the same thin 
to him, and Fox had been shocked at the idea of 
restoring the wheel as a punishment in France.”— 
vol. il. p. 80. 


“In the court in which the criminal tribunal is 
held are the busts of Brutus and of J. J. Rousseau. 
There are also two unoccupied stands for busts, on 
which were formerly placed those of Marat and Le 
Peletier St. Fargeau.”—vol. ii. p. 82. 

“Having heard a sentence of a man who was to 
be executed at the Place de Gréve cried about the 
streets, I walked thither. The scaffold was erected, 
and the guillotine ready; a great crowd of persons 
were assembled, principally women. The ideas 
which the guillotine must awaken in every body’s 
mind natorally render it an object of horror; but in- 
dependently of those ideas, the large slanting axe, 
the hole through which the neck of the sufferer is 
placed, smeared round of a different colour, and 
seeming to be yet stained with the blood of former 
malefactors, the basket placed to receive the head, 
and the large wicker chest in which the body is 
afterwards thrown, render it altogether a most hideous 
instrament of death..... From the Place de Gréve 
I walked back towards the Palais; and I there saw 
the prisoner brought out to be led to the place of exe- 
cution. A small party of dragoons attended him: 
he was placed in a cart, his body naked, with a red 
cloak (or, according to the terms of the law, une 
chemise rouge) tied round his neck, and hanging 
loose over his shoulders. He had been convicted of 
a murder and robbery.”"—vol. ii. p. 84. 





“TI found an invitation from Talleyrand to dine 
with him to-day at his house at Neuilly......A 
large company was assembled; we waited a long 





time for Patleyrand ; soon afterwards dinner was 
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announced. We sat down about thirty. 
the men were Count Cobenzl (the Austrian ambas- 
sador), the Danish ambassador, General Andréossi, 
Admiral Brieax, Rederer, Portal (a physician), and 
about ten or twelve Englishmen, particularly Charles 
Fox, General Fitzpatrick, Lord Holland, St. John, 
and Adair. After dinner the company very much 
increased, and amongst those Jaticr visiters were 
General Bournonville and Cardinal Caprara. Tal- 
leyrand received me coldly enough, with the air and 
manner of a great minister, and not of a man with 
whom I once was intimate. The dinner, and the 
assemblage after dinner, were so grave and solemn, 
that one might have conceived oneself rather at the 
court of some little German prince than in the house 
of a man of geod society in Paris. The dinner was 
one of the most stately and melancholy banquets | 
ever was present at. I had the good fortune to sit 
next to Charles Fox, and to have a good deal of con- 
versation with him. But for this circumstance, I 
should have found this dinner a very irksome and 
unpleasant task which I had imposed on myself. 
After dinner, in the room in which we took coffee, 
two young women, dressed 4 U’.Angloise, and, as it is 
said, English women, walked in, and burned in- 
cense; after staying some time in one part of the 
room, they walked to another corner, still burning 
incense, till the whole room was perfumed,’’—vol. 
iil. pp. 87-89. 

We hear of late the name of Bonaparte so impu- 
dently associated wiih that of freedom, that, long as 
the passage is, we cannot omit the following picture, 
drawn by so steady and enlightened a friend of 
liberty and the revolution, of the state of political 
society in Paris during les beaux jours of the con- 
sulate, when there was neither foreign war nor do- 
mestic troubles to excuse such a tyranny :— 


** We went by water to St. Cloud, in the hope of 
being able to see the inside of the castle. Nobody 
is admitted, even into the outer court of this place, 
since it has been determined that it is to be the 
habitation of the first consul, without producing a 
ticket; and, after getting into the first court, the 
visiter is stopped by every sentinel in his way, and 
ordered to produce his ticket, till he gets into the 
palace. Into this palace, so difficult of access, have 
been transported some of the finest pictures of which 
the gallery of the Louvre has been despoiled,—pic- 
tures which had long been exhibited there, which 
the public of Paris have been accustomed to admire 
and to feast their eyes and their vanity upon, as part 
of the spoil won from the nations with which France 
has been at war. This public property is thus ap- 
propriated to adorn the private residence of the first 
consul, into which the unhallowed feet of the Pa- 
risian mob are not suffered to penetrate. This, more 
than any thing I have met with, proves to me in 
what scorn Bonaparte holds the opinions of the 
people. He seems to despise their favour; and, if 
he supplies them with frequent festivals, it is less to 
gain populasity than to occupy and amuse them.”— 
vol. il. pp. 87-89. ' 

“A more absolute despotism than that which now 
exists here France never experienced: Louis X1V. 
was never so independent of public opinion as Bo- 
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Among | the press was never so restrained under Louis XIV. 
jand XV. as at present: the vigilance of the police 
| in this respect was eluded, and books, published in 
other countries, containing very free opinions, were 
circulated at Paris: but that is not the case now. 
Among other restraints, all English newspapers are 
prohibited; and it is said that even the foreign minis- 


ters are not permitted to receive them by the post. 
An opinion is entertained, whether with or without 
foundatior I donot know, that persons of character, 
and who mix in good society, are spies employed by 
the police, and consequently that a man is hardly 
safe any where in uttering his sentiments on public 
affairs. It should seem, however, that few persons 
have any desire to utter them. I have been in several 
societies in which there was certainly the most per- 
fect security, and where politics seemed the last sub- 
ject that any body wished to talk upon. It may seem 
at first very wonderful by what means Bonaparte 
can maintain so absolute a power. Itis not by the 
army; for if he is popular with the soldiers, it ig 
only with those he has commanded: he does not 
seem, however, to have been ever very popular with 
them. His character is of that kind which inspires 
fear much more than it conciliates affection. He is 
not loved by any of the persons who are about him, 
not even by the officers who served with him; while 
Moreau is universally beloved by all who have 
served with him. It is impossible to say that it is 
by the force of public opinion that Bonaparte reigns: 
there is certainly an opinion very universally enter- 
tained, highly favourable to his talents beth as a 
general and as a politician: but he is not popular; 
the public have no attachment to him; tley do not 
enjoy his greatness. Bonaparte seems, indeed, to 
despise popularity; he takes no puins to gain the 
affections of the people. All the public works which 
he sets on foot are calculated to give a high opinion 
of himself, and to immortalise his name, but not to 
increase the happiness of the people, or to alleviate 
the sufferings of any particular description of them. 
To increase the beauty and magnificence of the city, 
to build new bridges, to bring water by a canal to 
Paris, to collect the finest statues and pictures of 
which conquered nations have been despoiled, to en- 
courage and improve the fine arts, are the great ob- 
jects of Bonaparte’s ambition in time of peace. That 
he meditates the gaining fresh laurels in war can 
hardly be doubted, if the accounts which one hears 
of his restless and impatient disposition be true. His 
literary taste may serve to give some insight into 
his character: Ossian is his favourite author. When 
the Bastile was stormed by the mob of Paris, there 
were not found in it I think more than five or six 
prisoners ; and to those the Bastile served as an hos- 
pital rather than a prison; for they were advanced 
in age and without friends. I am assured that there 
are, or at least very lately were, more than seventy 
prisoners confined in the Temple, the Bastile of the 
present day; persons of the most adverse principles 
and opinions, some of them violent Jacobins, others 
emigrants and aristocrats. .... What strikes a 





foreigner as most extraordinary at Paris is, that the 
despotism which prevails there, and the vexatious 
and trifling regulations of the police, are all carried 
on in the name of liberty and equality. It was to 
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lattve assembly at St. Cloud on the 18th Brumaire, 
that he commanded his grenadiers to charge the 
assembly with fixed bayonets, and obliged most of 
the members to seek their safety by escaping through 
the windows. Liberty and equality are still sounded 
as high, and displayed in as conspicuous characters, 
as ever. In the front of the Tuileries, one of the 
most magnificent palaces of Europe, the most sump- 
tuously furnished, filled with the nest pictures, con- 
tinually surrounded with guards, and inaccessible 
but to those who are connected with the first consul, 
who makes it his place of residence, is displayed the 
word Eyalité in large letters. You attempt to pass 
through an open passage, and you are rudely stopped 
by a sentinel, who, with the voice of authority, 
halloos out, “ On ne passe pas par ici.” You turn 

our head, and for your consolation behold inscribed 
in characters which seem indelible—Liderté. And 
has it been only for this, and in order that a number 
of contractors, of speculators, of persons who have 
abused the military or civil gery | they have pos- 
sessed, may enjoy securely their ill-gotten wealth, 
that rivers of blood have been shed, that numbers of 
individuals, who by their talents and acquisitions 
were the ornaments of one of the most enlightened 
nations in the world, have perished on the scaffold, 
that the most opulent families have been reduced to 
misery and languished out their wretched lives in 
exile! Such an exclamation is very natural. It is, 
however, to all these horrors of the revolution that 
Bonaparte owes his power. If public opinion is not 
strongly expressed in his favour, it is strongly ex- 
pressed against every thing in the revolution which 
has preceded his consulate. The quiet despotism, 
which leaves every body who does not wish to med- 
dle with polities (and few at present have any such 
wish) in the full and secure enjoyment of their pro- 
perty and of their pleasures, is a sort of paradise, 
compared with the agitation, the perpetual alarms, 
the scenes of infamy and of bloodshed, which accom- 
panied the pretended liberties of France.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 97-101. 


We have no further account of Romilly’s life, 
either private or professional, til] 1805, when we 
find “a narrative” by him of the events of that year. 
He relates his honourable appointment by the good 
Bishop of Durham to the chancellorship of that dio- 
cess, which we have already mentioned, and he 
gives some entertaining particulars of the pompous, 
and, to him, vexatious and almost ridiculous state— 
“the mimic grandeur,” as he calls it, to which he 
was condemned during his annual official visits to 
the county palatine. 

About this time he beeame slightly and profes- 
sionally acquainted with the Prince of Wales, by 
being employed in a remarkable case in chancery 
concerning the guardianship of the daughter of the 
late Lord Hugh Seymour. This young lady had, 
from the death of her parents, which happened in 
her infancy, remained under the care of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, who almost considered the child as her own. 
Some part of the family, however, were (not unna- 
turally) dissatisfied with the child’s being so brought 
up, Mrs, Fitzherbert being a Roman catholic—a cir- 
cumstance the most important, we think, in the case, 
but to which Romilly in his statement does not allude: 
they proposed, and the master io whom the case was 
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referred approved of, the appointment of Lord Euston 
and Lord Henry Seymour, two near relatives, as 
guardians to the child—which was, in fact, removy- 
ing her from Mrs. Fitzherbert’s care. ‘ The prince, 
who lived at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house as his own, 
was extremely anxious to prevent this. He loved 
the child with parental affection, and the idea of her 
being removed was as painful to him as to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert herself;’’ and Romilly being selected to 
conduct the appeal to the chancellor from the mas- 
ter’s decision, he once met the prince and had a lon 
conversation with him, but solely on the subject of 
the suit. The result was that the chancellor con- 
firmed the report of the master, but on another ap- 
peal to the house of lords, this decision was reversed, 
the friends of the prince attending in unusual numbers, 
and the legal guardianship was conferred on Lord 
and Lady Hertford, who, it was known, did not in- 
tend to remove the child from the care of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 


“This decision was attended, some years after- 
wards, with consequences of considerable impor- 
tance. It occasioned a great intimacy between the 
prince and Lady Hertford, which ended with her 
entirely supplanting Mrs. Fitzherbert in the prince’s 
favour; and it produced that hostility towards the 
catholics which the prince manifested when he be- 
came regent, and his determination to place his con- 
fidence in those tory ministers whom he had always 
before considered as his personal enemies.”—vol. ti. 
p- 152. 


This statement, we have reason to believe, is con- 
siderably exaggerated. Lady Hertford’s influence 
did certainly tend to reconcile the regent to the ne- 
cessity of continuing in office the tory ministers of 
his father; but it was the presumption and intracta- 
bility of the whigs themselves which created that 
necessity: and with regard to its having “ produced 
the hostility to the catholics,’ those who knew the 
private sentiments of the prince were well aware 
that, exclusive of any personal influence, his royal 
bighness was deeply impressed with the protestant 
principles on which his family had been called to 
the throne, and would have been extremely reluctant 
to make any concession that might seem inconsist- 
ent with his own tenure of the crown—the lineal 
heir to which, excluded on account of popery, was 
still living—and we know—we say we know—that, 
prior to any of these transactions, the prince had 
declared to a private friend that “he was as gooda 
Brunswitker as his father,”—adding, “ and how could 
it be otherwise ?”? And this disposition of mind is 
corroborated by a slight fact mentioned in Romilly’s 
own diary, and of which we were not before aware, 
When the whig ministry—* All the talents’—were 
turned out on a branch of the catholic question, Mr, 
Brand made a motion in disapprobation of that pro- 
ceeding, which, however, the prince declined to 
countenance, “declaring that he took ro interest in 
it, the motion being of a nature which so much 
affects the king personally.” (vol. ii. p. 199.) We 
do not deny that the influence alluded to acted in the 
| same direction—but we assert, on authority which 
we consider decisive, that the original feelings on 
the part of the prince were as we have stated them, 
and we think it a duty to his memery and to histori- 
‘eal truth thus to record them, 
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Romilly’s conduct of this cause was, however, so ‘* some few appointments which have been received 
acceptable to his royal highness, that he pressed by the public with much dissatisfaction, and none 
him to accept from him a seat in parliament, which, with more than that of Erskine to be Jord chancel- 
however, his desire of independence iaduced him to lor. The truth undoubtedly is, that he is totally un- 
refuse. At for the situation.” —vol. ii. p. 134. 

Lord Lansdowne had told Romilly, years before,, What! Sir Samuel Romilly, the foremost man of 
of some conversations between him and Lord Moira the bar, who had spent all his life in denouncing 
pre most confidential friend of the prince) in which legal errors and abuses, and whose judgment must 

,ord Moira had stated that the prince was looking have had the greatest weight with the public, acqui- 
about for some lawyer of eminence, on whose advice | esces in and gives the weight of his apparent appro- 
he could safely rely, and in whom he could place) bation to the appointment of a tota//y unt man to the 
unbounded confidence; and it is assuredly not dis-| very highest of all judicial stations—a total unfitness 
creditable to either party that his royal highness) of which he, Romilly, was of al] men the most com- 
should have selected Romilly for that station of con-| petent judge—a ‘otal unfitness, too, which was likely 
fidence. | to be more mischievous to the country and disgrace- 

Of this good opinion the prince soon after gave a; ful to the administration than any other improper 
still stronger proof. Circumstances concerning the| appointment could possibly be, because other judges 
conduct of the Princess of Wales had been forced) have the contro] and assistance of colleagues, but a 
upon his royal highness’s attention, on which he chancellor stands alone, and is, alone and in the last 
thought it necessary to have professional advice— he | ressort, the ultimate arbiter of all property, and even, 
confided the case to Romilly. We are not going to|as keeper of the king’s legal conscience, of ques- 
enter into that case—on the substantial point of | tions of life and death. We are utterly unable to 
which there is now, we believe, no second opinion. | discover on what principle either ef moral, profes- 
We will only say that the committing himself to the! sional, or even political duty, Romilly could justify 
absolute direction of Romilly, the first man in legal| his giving his countenance and co-operation to an 
eminence, and second to none in integrity and inde-| appointment of which he thus deeply disapproved. 
pendence, is an irrefragable proof of the delicacy, n the next page we find an instance of equal pli- 
sincerity, and good faith ef the prince. ability. The whigs—by way of including all the 

While this affair was in deliberation the death of | talents—had given the chief justice of the kiig’s 
Mr. Pitt brought the whigs into office, and at the|bench a seat in the cabinet, and upon this before 
recommendation of the prince—without any previous| unheard-of combination of the judicial and minis- 
connection with Lord Grenville or Mr. Fox—Ro-| terial characters—this monstrous attempt to tinge 
milly was made selicitor-general. Here we fall in| the ermine of justice with the colour of party—Ro- 
with Romilly’s diary of his parliamentary life. Never) milly observes— 
was there, as we think, a more prejudiced tissue of | « That there is nothing illegal or unconstitutional 
special pleading in the bad sense of the word, of | in this seems clear. It is certainly very desirable 
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misstatement, and misrepresentation; but its worst 
feature is the sometimes direct, sometimes sneering, 
generally unjust, and always bitter and ungenerous 
censure ef his political opponents, which pervades it. 
There is not a page of it in which we should not 
find matter for contradiction, and we think of refu- 
tation, and frequently of censure; but, for the reasons 
given in the outset of this article, we are unwilling 
to enter into such discussions. We shall confine 
ourselves to a few observations on points which con- 
cern Romilly himself. 

Romilly did not feel the same objection to accept 
a seat in parliament from the ministry as he had 


done in the case of Lord Lansdowne and the prince; | 


and his distinction was, we conceive, well founded; 
but not altogether for the reasons given by Romilly, 
who says that, if he should happen “ to disapprove 
of the measures of the ministers, it was open to him 


that a judge should not take any part in polities; but 
this is not according to the theory of our constitution, 
nor consistent with practice in the best times of our 
history.” —vol. ii. pp. 136, 137. 

And on what grounds does Romilly defend this 
position? Ontwo. First— 

“The chiefs of all the three courts are always 
privy councillors; and the cabinet is only a com- 
mittee of the privy counci!, and, as a cabinet, is un- 
known to the constitution.” —vol. ii. p. 137. 

This would prove that al! the three chief justices 
might be constitutionally called to the cabinet, and 
so might the two archbishops and the bishop of Lon- 
don, who also are always privy councillors; and that 
ithis might be constitutionally done, because, for- 
| seoth, * the cabinet is unknown to the constitution.” 

But is the character of “ adviser of the crown,” un- 





| 
| 


to resign; surely in the other cases he would have| known to the constitution? and what is the term 
had, at least, the same option; or rather, indeed, a| cadjnet but a nickname, a very modern locution, 
much larger one, for a private member may retire| popularly, and only popularly, introduced to distin- 
without difficulty whenever he pleases, but a man in| guish, by one short word, the political deliberations 
office has ties of honour to his colleagues and his| of the “ responsible advisers of the crown” from the 
party which might on many occasions render his act-| general body of the privy council to which men are 
ing on his individual and personal feelings very called either as an honorary dignity—or to give, 
embarrassing. | when summoned, occasional advice in their respective 

For instance: in the very outset, and in the same|capacities—or finally to assist in the public legal 
page in which he asserts the duty of resignation| and administrative duties confided by law to that 
when he should disapprove the measures of the go-| body, but which are totally and essentially distinct 
vernment, we have a practical example of his incon-|and different from the political responsibilities of 
sistency on this important point. In the general! ministers. We think, and so did and so does all 
formation of the administration there were, he says,| the world, that Romilly’s argument is a mere play 
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upon words,—neither more nor less than a quiddle. 
The second argument is little better. It is, that 


chief justices have been named ex eficio members of | 


councils of regency, and lords justices. But so are 
always the archbishop of Canterbury, male and fe- 
male members of the royal family, and other per- 
sons whom no one ever dreamed of making cabinet 
ministers. Besides, a council of regency is not a 
cabinet—it is the crown—the ministers are only its 
servants, acting under it, in their several depart- 
ments, upon their individual responsibility ; and 
there is clearly no reason, either in fact or analogy, 
why, because a chief justice may be associated with 
a council of regency in the vicarious and temporary 
exercise of the royal authority, he should therefore 
be involved in the ordinary, permanent, and indivi- 
dual duties and responsibilities of a political minis- 
ter. Nothing but the spirit of party, and a strong 
personal interest, could have led a man of Romilly’s 
principles and sagacity into such unconstitutional 
and absurd conclusions. 


In Romilly’s own parliamentary conduct during 
the year he was solicitor-general, we must observe 
that, except an act for amending one point of the 
bankrupt laws and another for making freehold es- 
tates liable to assets for simple contract debts, he 
seems to have made no public effort to effect any of 
the important reforms in either civil or criminal law, 
to which so much of his former attention had been, 
and so much of his future parliamentary life was, 
devoted. We find that very soon after his appoint- 
ment to office he stated privately to Mr. Grey, then 
first lord of the admiralty, his disapprobation of the 
‘‘enormous and inhuman severity” of naval punish- 
ments. Mr. Grey gave his reasons for not wishing 
to draw public attention to this delicate subject. 
The solicitor-general disagreed from those reasons, 
but acgriesced. (vol. ii. p. 140.) When Mr. Wind- 
ham introduced his plan of military defence, “he did 
not propose any mitigation” of the * savage and inhu- 
man punishments to which soldiers are subject, and which 
have a most fatal influenee on the discipline of the army 
and upon the character of the nation.” This omission 
the solicitor-general no doubt deplored, but he acgui- 
esced, (Ibid.) He stated privately to Lord Henry 
Petty the “ most pernicious consequences” of lotteries, 
and proposed their abolition—but the chancellor of 
the exchequer could not part with that source of re- 
venue, and the solicitor-general acquiesced. en ii. 
p- 142.) Some proceedings had been pending in 
the house of lords against an Irish jadge of the name 
of Fox—Romilly thought that Judge Fox “onght 
unquestionably to be impeached’—but the proceedings 
were entirely dropped, and the solicitor-general ac- 


guiesced (vol. it. p. 151.) Do we blame Romilly 


for these acquiescences?—by no means: he may | 


have been influenced by many justifiable considera- 
tions—he was young in office—his authority in the 
house was not yet established, and he could not 
have persisted in what might be thought unseason- 
able propositions without losing the station by 
means of which he might hope, at some future and 
more auspicious time, to accomplish his benevolent 
objects: but we would ask any one who has read 
this diary, in what a tone and temper fe would have 
spoken of any political opponent who should have 
been guilty, as he would have called it, of a similar 


|suppression of deep and conscientious feelings on 
{such momentous subjects ? 

These observations, suggested by the very frst 
|pages of the diary, must be taken as a specimen of 
the nature and extent of controversy into which a 
detailed examination would inevitably lead us. We 
shall therefore rest satisfied with these few samples 
—er pede Herculem—and a general but solemn pre- 
test against the numerous misstatements and innu- 
merable misrepresentations of the actions and mo- 
tives of his opponents with which the diary teems, 
assuring our readers that it is only from regard to 
Romilly’s private character and to their patience 
that we decline a closer conflict—for, as we have 
said, there is hardly a page in which we could net 
find matter for similar strictures. We have already 
stated all that, as we conceive, can be said in exten- 
uation of the temper of this diary—that the entries 
were made under hasty impressions—in the heat of 
political exasperation—sometimes under feelings of 
personal vexation, rendered, by his constitutional 
sensibility, more acute—and never afterwards revised 
and softened, as, at a calmer and more candid mo- 
ment, they probably would have been. 

Romilly’s success as a parliamentary speaker was 
considerable—greater than he himself seems to have 
supposed—and yet we think hardly equal to his 
merits. His style and manner were rather impres- 
sive than pleasing; his voice was sonorons—his 
figure well proportioned—his countenance fine, with 
somewhat of a tragic expression, which, as well as 
the solemnity of his elocution, suited admirably with 
the subjects of grave, and sometimes touching, inte- 
rest which he was most inclined to discuss. But on 
ordinary, and particularly on personal questions, these 
qualities tended to render still more offensive, even 
to third parties, the habitual bitterness of his politi- 
cal feelings ; he was therefore rather a respected, and, 
by his antagonists, dreaded speaker, than an admired 
or popular one; and he—like the painter Caravaggio 
—sometimes failed to produce an intended effect from 
the very depth of the colours he laid on. 

Of this, as well as of his own extreme sensibi- 
lity, he himself gives us a striking instance which 
occurred soon after he left office. He had been one 
of the managers on the trial of Lord Melville; and 
that nobleman having been acquitted, the new minis- 
try had restored him to the privy council. On Mr. 
Brand’s motion already mentioned, Romilly spoke, 
and travelled out of the subject and fair line of the de- 
bate to attack Lord Melville as a person who, though 
he had been acquitted, yet * had been acquitted in such 
a manner that not one of his numerous and powerful 
friends had ventured to move to have the resolutions 
expunged ; and that when he went to seat himself in 
the other house, he could not look on the counte- 
nances of those who were sitting near him and oppo- 
site to him, but that, by that necessary asseciation of 
ideas which is inseparable from our nature, he must 
have the words ‘guilty upon my honour’ resounding 
in his ears.”’—vol. ii. p. 202. 

This was undoubtedly very harsh; and it was also 
very unjust and a dangerous precedent, for if an ace 
quittal is not to restore character and to silence accu- 
sation, there can be no safety for any man. It ac- 
cordingly not only provoked Lord Melville’s friends, 
but shocked the good feeling and justice of the 
house. 
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“ My speech upon the whole was a very bad one, 
and was by no means favourably received by the 
house. 1 felt mortified and chagrined to the utmost | 
degree. I have this session, upon some occasions, 
particularly on the slave trade, and in my reply to 
the master of the rolls on the assets bill, spoken with 
very great success, and met with very great applause. 
[ have received compliments without number, and 
some very extravagant ones; but all the gratification 
which my vanity may have had upon those occasions 
would be much more than compensated for by one 
tenth part of the mortification which the coldness, 
and the appearance which I thought [ plainly disco- 
vered of the house beginning to be tired of me, have 
given me. One or two expressions in my speech, 
which 1 think were very foolish, have haunted my 
memory ever since I sat down. It will be long, I 
think, before I shal] venture to speak again.”’—vol. 


i 


il. pp. 202, 203. 
Romilly’s modesty was greater than his taste, and 
he does not appear to have been sufficiently aware 


that it Was not so much the badness as the bitierness 
of the speech that offended his auditory. It might 
have been well for his future guidance if he had seen 
more clearly the real cause of his failure on this oc- 
casion. 

Romilly first sat in parliament for Queenborough, 
a government seat, for which he was re-elected at the 
whig dissolution in Neventber, 1806; but this of 
course failed him on the tory dissolution of 1807, and 
on this oceasion Romilly, by his own account, the | 
accuracy of which we cannot doubt, gave a practical | 
proof of that spirit of independence which he pro- 
fessed, and resolved to sacrifice a large sum of his 
private fortune rather than be indebted to either pri- 
vate or political friendship fora seat. “ This buying 
of seats is,’ he says, “detestable, but it is the only 
way in which one in my situation, who is resolved 
to be an independent man, can get into parliament.” 
(vol. ii. p. 207.) Seats were searce and dear, but 
an arrangement was made with the Duke of Norfolk 
that Romilly should stand a contest for Horsham, | 
where his grace supposed he had a predominant in- | 
terest; and if successful, was to pay only the mode- 
rate—as it was considéred—sum of 2000/. Romilly 
was returned, but ousted on petition: he was, how- 
ever, too valuable to his party to be lost, and they | 


contrived to procure him a seat at Wareham, the | 


price of which was to be 3000/., but as it was well 


known that he was to have paid but 2000/. for Hors- | 
ham, it was resolved that the additional 1000/. should | 


be contributed from a fund created by subscriptions 
from the wealthier members of the opposition for 
such purposes. This would have lain him under no 


persona! obligation to any individual, but his delica- | 


cy took alarm, and though he accepted the seat he 


also maintained his principle of entire independence 
by paying the whole sum out of his own pocket: this 
may be thought over punctilions—but it was noble, 
and does him infinite honour. 

Though he joined with abundant zeal in all the 
factious tactics of his party 
mons, he was too proud or too prudent to associate 
himself with the subordinate | maemo ata out of 
doors. In that short but furious frenzy of Mr. Wardle 
and Mrs. Clarke, to which we look —_ with wonder 
and shame, he had of course voted and spoken against 


in the house of com-| 


l advice, the que stious—whether, according to consti- 


hed 
v4 





|the Duke of York, and with so much of his usual 
| temper, that “he was told by several persons that 
after making such aspec ch he must give up all hopes 
of ever being chancellor.” (vol. ii. p. 275.) Many 
corporations voted their freedom to that unworthy 
idol of a day, Mr. Wardle, and their thanks to his 
principal supporters, amongst whom was, of course, 
Sir Samuel Romilly. The friends of Partia mentary 
Reform in Westminster, as well as some of the Livery 
of London, resolved to celebrate ** Wardle’s tr iuinph 
over corruption” by public dinners, at which they 
severally requested the attendance of Romilly. His 
answers to these invitations and votes of thanks were 
over flattering, but still preserved a certain modera- 
tien of language. The address of the Livery of Lon- 


|} don talked of “the general system of corruption then 
| prevalent; and it was hinted to Romilly that it 
|| ; L 

‘*was expected” that his answer should say some- 


| thing on that theme—he determined, however, not to 
please them in that particular; and he declined, 
though with superabundant civility of language and 
general professions ef concurrence, to attend at either 
of the dinners. We have little douvi that this reserve, 
so little to be expected from so zealous a parliamenta- 
ry partisan, was in some degree produced or confirmed 
by prudential views as to his own future preferment 
to the Great Seal; he felt that no exercise of 


his 





richts or duties as a member of the house of com- 
mons, however unpalatable they might be even to the 


P| | King himself, eouk: {imps air, but on the contrary, might 
| improve, his chance of legal promotion; but the case 
| might be different if he gratuitously allied himself to 
out-of-doors agitation. He de« m a 
very just opinion that * the very persons who inveigh 
| most bitterly against party are, in truth, making the 
conduct of the Duke of York, and the late proceed- 
|ings which it gave rise to, the means of acquiring 
| strength to a party which is becoming very formida- 
ble, and which, 1 have no doubt, makes the correc 
» f ° }. 


promotin rmucn 
> 


} 
sares, 


reover 
reover, 


“fi0n 
jes abuses only a cove ter de- 
”__vol. ii. p 
With this “4 inion in his heart, wonder how 
| Romilly, while he denied these demagogues his per- 
sonal countenance, could have reconciled it to himself 
to return them such flattering and “ ¢rateful’’ answers 
jas he did; and have given them, for so many sul 
| quent } years, the aid and encouragement which they 
| cert: iinly received from his parliamentary conduct on 
many, if not most, i nportant occasions. 


| sions, . 282. 


ve 


se- 


In 1811, on the prospect of an approaching r 3$0- 
lution, a knot of reformers, of which Maj ‘art- 
wright was leader, who called themselves the m d- 
dlesex Freeholders’ Club, w . very earnest with Ro- 
milly to allow himsc lft put in nomination for 

| that county, they paying a expenses, on condition 
| that he would sign a pledge to support extension of 
3 


suffrage and annual ssllinents this pledge, which 
their fundamental resolution had lai 


|qgua non, Romilly refused to give; 


| 
down as a sine 


j 
b 


ut so desirous 


were they of his services, and so confident that, 
|though he would not directly give the pledge, he 
would in fact advocate their prin iples, that they had 
recourse to a drol] expedient to procure such an ex- 


pression of his sentiments as might serve in lieu of 
the required declaration: they accordingly sent for 
his opinion what looked like an ordinary law-case, 
| with a fee of three guineas, putting, as if for his legal 
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tutional law, elective suffrage should not be co-exten- 
sive with taxation? and whether, also, according to 
the same law, parliaments should not be annual! 
Romilly, however, would not lend himself to the 
juggle—he declined to answer the case, and retumed 
the fee. 

Shortly after (in February, 1812,) a more promising 
proposition was made to him from Bristol, and, al- 
though he refused to condescend to a personal can- 


vass, he accepted an invitation to a public dinner, | 


which his friends, no doubt, proposed as a substitute. 
When, however, the election came on (October, 
1812,) he found it indispensable to submit to a can- 
vass and all the other annoyances of a popular con- 
test—undoubtedly, under the present system, the 
most disgusting trial to which a man of taste and 
honour can be exposed. He, however, failed ; and 
was obliged to find his way into parliament through 
the nomination of the Duke of Norfolk, for Arundel— 
a departure from his former principles which he jus- 
tifies by the new circumstance of an act having re- 


cently passed prohibiting the sale of seats. We will 


not stop to examine whether this distinction is very 
solid-—we shall waive that with many other contro- 
versies. But there are one or two observations which 
this nomination for Arundel forces from us. It is 
rather curious that Sir Samuel Romilly, a professed 
parliamentary reformer, should have sat his whole 
life in nomination seats; but what is infinitely more 
remarkable and more important, as affording a strik- 
ing and practical proof of the fraudulent spirit in 
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|seem (at least by this diary) to have changed his 
original unfavourable opinion of Bonaparte, and 
that he certainly had a lively apprehension of the 
| Various and terrible calamities likely to be produced 
by his return from Elba. 

| Yet when Lord Grenville, Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Plunkett, and the other, we must say most respect- 
| able, members of the opposition, voted for such mea- 
|sures as might strengthen the hands of the govern- 
ment of England against these * impending calami- 
ties,” Romilly severely censured their conduct and 
voted on every occasion as the most ardent partisan 
of Bonaparte’s cause could have done. ‘The crown- 
| ing victory of Waterloo is indeed mentioned, but 
only in one dry paragraph :-— 


** News arrived late this evening of the great vie- 
| tory obtained hy the Duke of Wellington over Bo- 
naparte at Waterloo, on the 18th of June. The 
victory has been complete, but our Joss immense.”— 
‘vol. iii. p. 184. 

When Bonaparte, however, was brought to Ply- 
| mouth, and it was proposed to move for a habeas 
| corpus te release him, Romilly considered the interest 
‘taken in him “very strange,” and disswaded any 
'such attempt; and when Savary end »avoured to ob- 
ltain his protection against being separated from 
Bonaparte, and given up as he feared to the French 
government, and consulted him as to the legality of 
|a forcible resistance to such an attempt, Romilly 
| seems to have behaved with kindness indeed to the 





which the Reform Bill was framed—is, that every | individual, but with prudence and good sense—he 
one of these venal boroughs, depending on the no- | submitted the case to the government with such fa- 
mination of individual whigs, for which Romilly | vourable observations as the circumstances allowed, 
actualiy sat—Horsham, Wareham, Arundel, to which | but warned Savary that, if death ensued on his re- 


may be added Calne and Tavistock,* for which he 
was offered seats—are all preserved by the Reform 
Bill, and are now just as close nominations, and in the 
same identical hands as before. 

In the latter end of 1813 he took, as a yearly 
tenant, a country house called Tanhurst, delight- 
fully sitaated on the side of Leith Hill, in Surrey, 
where he henceforth passed most of his leisure hours 
in a state of pure enjoyment and tranquil happiness, 
which he characterises in the words of the poet, as— 


“ These sacred and homefelt delights, 
This sober certainty of waking bliss ;” 





and which were, no doubt, infinitely enhanced to 
him by being a short refuge from the weary toils of 
business and the angry passions of party. 

Though the diary was especially dedicated to his 
own parliamentary life, and to questions of internal 
policy, yet, as it does detail Romily’s opposition to 
every measure, foreign and military, as well as do- 
mestie, proposed by the government, and as it does 
frequently mention the public events of the times, it 
Inust seem strange that he never should have made 
the slightest allusion to Bonaparte’s unprincipled 
aggression on Spain, nor have written a single line 
from which it could be imagined that there had been 
such an event as the Peninsular war, or such a man 
as the Duke of Wellington. This is certainly very 
surprising, and the more so because he does not 





* Tavistock is not mentioned by name, but implied 
under the statement that “the Duke of Bedford had of. 
fered to provide a seat for Romiliv.’’—(vol. iii. p. 367.) 


sistance, it would be deemed murder. 

While this affair was pending he left England 
| with his lady and two children for a tour en the con- 
| tinent—in which he visited Flanders, Switzerland, 

Geneva, Savoy, and the north of Italy, and concluded 
by a visit to Paris, where he renewed his connection 
| with Lafayette and the few survivors among his old 
| friends of 1789, and exhibits in his private journal 
| the same strong prejudices against every thing con- 
| nected with the policy of the allied—and particularly 
the British—governments, which aula his publie 
life. 

On the meeting of parliament, Romilly resumed 
| his opposition with rather increased bitterness—-be- 
| ginning by supporting a motion made by Mr. Brand 
|to censure ministers who had just brought a war, 
|long considered as hopeless, to so glorious a termi- 
| nation, for having postponed the meeting of parlia- 
ment so late, forsooth, as the Ist of February. He 

particularly exerted himself against the Alien Bill, a 
measure of the most indispensable necessity both to 
the safety of this country and to the peace of Eu- 
rope; and more laudably, but not we think very 
| discreetly, in behalf of the protestants of the South 
of France, who were the object, as one party alleged, 
of persecution, and according to the other of retalia- 
| tion, from the Roman catholic population. Romilly 
says that he was exposed on this last account to vio- 
lent and illiberal attacks from the government news- 
| papers: but we think that he mistakes the real ob- 
‘ject of these attacks—those at least which we 
‘remember were directed against his opposition to the 
Alien Bil!, and not to his defence of the French 
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protestants, for whom his interest was quite natural,| the common law of England.”’ Nothing, we think, 
and, on the score of humanity, creditable ; though it| is more remarkable in Romilly’s life, than his con- 
certainly assumed in his bends a strong party colour, | stant and active enmity to the law of England, in all 
and was objectionable, on general principles, as an its branches and forms—common—statute—civil— 
undue interference in the domestic affairs of another) criminal ;—nothing is right; nothing even tolerable: 
country; and therefore, as Lord Castlereagh sug-| all is confusion—injustice—oppression—absurdity— 
gested to him, and ds he seems at last to have felt,| and cruelty. We will not enter into an examination 
likely to increase the mischief and to be injurious to| of the causes of this phenomenon; the subject is too 
the protestants themselves. | large, and would lead us into a species of personal 
te also now, and upon all other occasions, was a) criticism which we are anxious to avoid; but on this 
distinguished and powerful friend to the utter aboli-| particular proposition of codifying the laws of Eng- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery. The very name} land we must make two short observations, which 
of slavery is abhorrent to every mind, and the enor-| are, first, that we believe the thing to be absolutely 
mous abuses and crimes to which the system was} impossible, unless a previous revolution sliould have 
obviously liable, and which, in fact, it did produce,! overturned all law; and, secondly, that even if pos- 
would naturally affect every benevolent heart; and) sible, the lapse of a very few years would defeat the 
we believe that nothing but the horrors of the insur-| desired simplicity. We understand that the fallacy 
rection in St. Domingo, the fear of similar conse-| of the so much boasted system of codification has 
quences in our own colonies, and an apprehension| been exposed by the French experiment, where the 
that such imperfect measures of abolition as were| codes, though so recently formed, are already en- 
within our competency would only increase the gene-| cumbered by the variety of cases and commentaries, 
ral sum of human misery, could have rendered the| and must every day become more so: and what real 
British legislature so reluctant to make the experi-| or useful difference can there be whether a man turns 
ment. The latter apprehension was not unfounded,|to a code for the meaning and effect of which he 
for it is now admitted that those horrors have been| must subsequently hunt through volumes of reports 
rather increased than diminished by the successive| and readings, or whether he refers to the authorities 
measures which have been taken to suppress the| which contain at once the code and the commenta- 
trade; but it will be ultimately suppressed, and it is| ries? What benefit would be gained if Comyn’s 
at least a great consolation that England has freed| Digest were to be made statute law? Every etiort 
herself from any direct participation in the crime.| ought, no doubt, to be made to simplify laws—but, 
We cannot, however, but think that the advocates| hitherto, codification has certainly not produced that 
for abolition did not always proceed in the safest or| effect, and we doubt that it ever will. 
most effectual way, and that it would have been| At the dissolution of parliament in June, 1818, Sir 
wiser in the early stages of the discussions to have} Samuel Romilly received an invitation to stand for 
endeavoured to suggest some means by which free| Westminster, which, though really from the same 
labour—the only medium between slavery and the} party, if not from the same persons, whose “ u/terior 
utter ruin of the colonies—could have been obtained. | revolutionary odjects*’ he had detected in the case of 
Mankind would not be deprived of so essential an| the Wardle dinner in 1809, he accepted, on the un- 
article as sugar; but if an innocent mode of supply-| derstanding that no personal interference in the elec- 
ing the demand could have been discovered, the| tion was to be expected from him; and after a long 
slave trade would assuredly have been gradually ex-| and violent contest (violent, certainly, on the part of 
tinguished without much comparative difficulty, and| the popular party, who nearly murdered Romilly’s 
without any serious danger. antagonist, Sir Murray Maxwell*) succeeded—the 
In May, 1817, Romilly received a singular pre-| numbers being for Romilly, 5339; Burdett, 5238 ; 
sent. Dr. Parr had, it seems, the mania of collect-| Maxwell, 4808; and for Hunt, a mere demagogue, 
ing silver plate, and had amassed a very considerable| “ who,” says Romilly, “under every sort of dis- 
quantity, of which he had in his will bequeathed aj grace, persisted in being a candidate,” 84. 
dinner-service to Romilly. He now, however,chose| This success seems to have given Romilly more 
rather to vive than bequeath it, and he accordingly| pleasure than we could have expected, considering 
presented it to his friend with a complimentary hint| either the general character of Westminster elections, 
that it would not be “unfit for the table of a Lord! or of this one in particular—his own innate aversion 
Chancellor when he should entertain the judges or| to violence—his tone st impatience of political thral- 
the cabinet.” Romilly accepted it, though with) dom—and his sagacicus view of the ulterior objects 
some reluctance and demur on account of the splen-| of some of his leading supperters. His friends, how- 
dour and value of the gift; but in a codicil to his| ever, considered it a great and * glorious triumph 5” 
will, made shortly before his dgath, he bequeathed it| but, whatever were its value, it was destined, alas! 
back to Parr; who again re-transferred it to the) to be his last. 
eldest son of his friend in a generons and affectionate} Lady Romilly had been lately indisposed, but not 
letter, the only one indeed of many of Parr’s given| so much as to create any alarm, and had apparently 
in this publication that we have been able to read) recovered. In the first days of September they left 
with patience, so inflated are all the others with) town for their usual autumnal excursion:—the sad 
pedantry, prejudice, pomposity, and party. | sequel—we cannot trust our ewn feelings to narrate 
In 1818, during his Christmas holidays at Tan- 
harst, Romilly wrote an article for the “ Edinburgh) * That gallant officer, who had served his country 
Review,” on one of Bentham’s works then just pub-| with remarkable distinction, who had never before taken 
lished, in which “his principal object was to call|any part in politics, and who was personally a most 
the attention of the public to the evils which he! modest and amiable man, never recovered the injuries he 
thought were insuperable from an unwritten law like) received on this occasion, 
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it—must be told in the few last lines ever traced by| could equal the excruciating pains of Sir Samuel but 
his own hand—a note subjoined by the editors,/his fortitude and resignation. He was almost en- 
which leaves in pious ambiguity the precise nature | tireiy deprived of sleep, and I saw he began to en- 
of the misfortune—and the affecting narrative of the/tertain the greatest apprehensions from that circum- 


amiable Dumont* on the coroner's inquest :— stance. ‘I'wice or three times he has expressed to 
bee ; . » his fe: nti rangement. Once he se 

“ Sept. 3d.—Arrived at Cowes. me his fears of me atal der ingement. Once he sent 

for me in the middle of the night, at least at two 


* 12th.—Anne went into the sea-bath. es } : : 
|o’clock in the morning, and spoke to me of a dream 


*19th.—Roget [his nephew] and William [his he a oo: full . horrors, and yegh yc ‘it ere. 
eldest son) arrived. sion had remained upen his mind as if the ¢ ream had 
“ Oct, Wth.—S ept for the first time after many sieep- been - reality. Ile asked — if | did “9 : consider 
perce Pa ' : that as a proof that his mind was broken, and his 
“ 10th.—Relapse of Anne.” oe impaired. Conversations about his chil- 
| dren generally restored a certain degree of peace to 

** Lady Romilly died on the 29th of October, 1818.) his mind, and sometimes he proposed plans for their 
Her husband survived but for three days the wife| education and future establishment. On Thursday, 
whom he had loved with a devotion to which her! the 29th of October, abont ten o’clock, while at 
virtues, and her happy influence on the usefulness of| Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, he was informed by 
his life, gave herso justaclaim. His anxiety during) his nephew, Dr. Roget, for whom he always showed 
her illness preyed upon his mind and affected his|the same attachment as for one of his sons, that 
health; and the shock occasioned by her death led| his lady was no more. I have oinitted to say 
to that event which brought his life to a close, on| that the two sisters ef Lady Romilly came on the 
the 2d of November, 1818, in the sixty-second year| Tuesday previous, and he said he could shed no 
of his age.”"— Vote by the Editor, vol. iii. p. 368. tears when he saw them. He told me his brains 
were burning hot. He left Cowes with great re- 

luctance the next day (Friday), but he declared that 
he would be governed entirely by Dr. Roget and his 
friends. [accompanied him, and on Friday we slept 
at Winchester. He felt extremely exhausted. Dr. 
Roget slept in the same room, and Sir Samuel's 
‘| night was extremely restless. The next morning I 
observed marks of great agitation, which he tried to 
subdue; he was constantly tearing his gloves, or 
. ., ..| the palm of his hand, scratching his fingers and his 
“Here the witness, in great anguish, said it’ nose, and some blood eame from his nose. When 
would be better that he should read the letters he/ we arrived at an inn on the road he was so weak that 
had then received from Sir Samuel. A letter was! he could proceed no further. We slept there, and 
then read from Sir Samuel, dated from Cowes,| fpr, Roget still slept in the same room with him. I 
27th Sept., inviting Mr. Dumont to visit him there ;| had proposed to lém not to come to Russell-square, 
saying, that he could not promise him any pleasure, | byt to take some other house for the present. He 
as he considered Lady Romilly in a very perilous) answered, that he was likely to be laid up for some 
state, as the physicians did not say she was out of | time, and he was desirous of getting home, and he 
danger; and concluded thas :—* She is considered proceeded; but I observed more violent signs of 
by her medical attendants in some danger. She 18) agitation still, more tearing of his hands and of his 
for the present a little better, and I take care neither| nose, In a moment that he was shutting his eyes, 
to let her nor the poor children see the anxiety I! and wringing his hands, I took the hand of his 
fee l, but it costs mea great deal ; with all this, do| daughter ‘ead placed it in his hand; upon which, 
not suppose I have not resolution to undergo every | opening his eyes, and having perceived what I had 
thing to preserve my health for my children’s sake.” | done, he cast upon me an unutterable look’cf grati- 
“ This letter was followed by two others, inform-| tude, and embraced his daughter. When we arrived 
ing Mr. Dumont of the state of Lady Romilly’s| in Russell-square he made great efforts to compose 
health. And he then resumed his evidence as fol-| himself, and went to his library, and threw himself 
lows:—I arrived in the Isle of Wight on the 3d of | upon a sofa, quite in a manner that was alarming to 
October, and Lady Romilly was well enough to|me: then for some moments he was joining his 
spend a few hours in company ; but Sir Samuel seemed | hands, as ina state of delirium, but he spoke nothing. 
to have no confidence, and notwithstanding that re-| A moment after he got up, took my arm, went round 
covery he was in the same state of anxiety. Lady| the two rooms, and appeared to me to be in the state 
Romilly had a relapse, and was for some days in a) of a man dying of an mternal wound. One or two 
great state of suffering. During that time nothing! days after, he desired to see Dr. Marcet, saying his 
— nephew, Dr. Roget, suffered too much, and that he 
* Our readers will feel some curiosity to know what} would give him the comfort of some medical friend's 
became of Dumont. On the restoration of the Republic| assistance. He wanted to consult him, particularly 
of Geneva, in 1814, he returned to his country, whence | about a shower-bath, thinking that would relieve the 
he made occasional visits to England, in one of which he} heat of his head; still he declared he had no head- 
was a witness to the catastrophe of his dear friend Ro-| ache. I have nothing more to say upon that sub- 
milly. In 1829 he set out for a tour of pleasure into the| ject. After Dr. Marcet (it was Sunday when we 
north of Italy, but was taken ill at Milan, and died sud-| arrived in town, about five o’clock,) arrived, he would 
denly on the 29th September in that year. not quit him the whole night, but slept in the room ; 


* 13th.—Taken ill. 


i¢ 


“Mr. Stephen Dumont, of Geneva, then stated 
that he was one of the repres ntatives of the Council 
at Geneva, but had been in England previous to the 
restoration. | have (he said) been connected with 
Sir Samuel Romilly a great many years; my inten- 
tion was to have spent the summer with my best 
friend, Sir Samuel, and his lady; but the state o 
Lady Romilly’s health was such that she was re- 
moved to Cowes in the Isle of Wight. 
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I slept in a room above him. About seven in the 
morning (Monday) Dr. Roget came to me in a state 
of extreme anxiety, telling me that his uncle was 
much worse, with a violent fever, uttering some ex- 
pressions in a state of perturbation, and complaining 
that he was distracted. Dr. Roget immediately) 
called Dr. Marcet, who came instantly, and they sent 
for Dr. Babington to join in a consultation. I asked | 
Dr. Marcet and Dr. Roget if I could go and see my | 
friend, and they desired me not to do it, saying the 
greatest quiet was necessary for him, and that he 
was only to have one person to attend him in the 
room. I went then to Holland-house, at Kensington, 
to see his three youngest children, whom Lord Hol-| 
land had taken from school to his house, and to make 
some arrangements with respect to them. When I) 
returned to Russell-square, about half-past three, I 
found one of the servants in tears, and Dr. Roget in 
a state approaching to despair. My first feeling was | 
stupor and astonishment, for I hai never, during the 
whole month that I had passed with Sir Samuel, | 
and dining most constantly with him and his son—| 
and during the time the ladies were employed in 
business (during which time we had intimate con- 
versations )—I never had any apprehension of the act, 
by which he had lost his life. The intimate know-| 
ledge that I had of his high principles of duty—of| 
his moral and religious fortitude—of his love for his| 
country—and of his—(much affected )—of his paren- | 
tal affection—totally excluded from my mind every 
suspicion or idea of the catastrophe that has hap-| 
pened.”——.Annual Register fer 1818, pp. 149—151. 


The verdict was, and could be no other than, | 
“* temporary mental derangement.” 
In order that we might not, when we should arrive | 
at this deplorable catastrophe, feel ourselves obliged | 
to make observations likely to disturb, in any degree, | 
the sympathy which so deep a tragedy must excite, | 
we have alluded, in the course of our narrative, to! 
those circumstances which might in our opinion have, 
on the one hand, predisposed this fine and sensitive | 
intellect to derangement, from extreme anxiety and | 
want of rest; and, on the other, deprived it, as we | 
fear, of the best source of fortitude and consolation. | 
It therefore now only remains for us to say that 
this publication—indiscreet as we think it, and un- 
fortunate as, if it were to give rise to hostile contro- 
versy, it would certainly prove—contains little or 
nothing to impair our general respect for Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s abilities and virtues; and it affords (un- 
consciously, as it seems to us, on the part of the 
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1. The Dream and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. London. 1840. 

The Undying One, and other Poems, 
1837. 

The Seraphim, and other Poems. 
B. Barrett. London. 1838. 

Prometheus Bound. Translated from the Greek of 
Eschylus, and Miscellaneous Poems. London. 
1833. 

The Romaunt of the Page. 1839. 
Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven. 
Occidente. London. 1833. 
Irene, a Poemin Six Cantos. Miscellaneous Poems. 


London. 1833. (Not published.) 
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By Elizabeth 


By Maria del 


- Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
London. 1833. 
The Knight and the Enchantress, with other Poeme, 
London. 1835. 
The Village Churchyard, and other Poems. Lon- 
don. 1835, 


Fragments and Fancies. London. 1837. 
Hours at Naples, and other Poems. London. 1837. 


Impressions of Italy, and other Poems. London, 
1837. 
6. Solitary Hours. By Caroline Southey. London. 


2d edition. 1839. 
The Birth-day, and other Poems. London. 1836. 
The Widow's Tale, and other Poems. London. 1822. 
Ellen Fitzarthur. London. 1820. 
Poems, chiefly dramatic. Edited by Thomas Hill 
Lowe, Dean of Exeter. London. 1840. 
8. LX Poems. By V. London. 1840. 
Phantasmion. By Sara Coleridge. London. 1837. 


~ 
fe 


We feel that we never did a bolder thing than now 
we do, in summoning these nine muses to our quar- 
ter sessions. The very ink turns blue with which 
we write their names. 

It is easy to be critical on men; but when we ven- 
ture to lift a pen against women, straightway appa- 
rent facies ; the weapon drops pointless on the marked 
passage; and whilst the mind is bent on praise or 
censure of the poem, the eye swims too deep in tears 
and mist over the poetess herself in the frontispiece, 
to let it see its way to either. Edwin Landseer’s 


drawing must be removed, or we shal! hold our court, 


like the Areopagites, in the dark. 

Lady Morgan in her recent work, “ Woman and 
her Master,”’—which, like almost all her works, is 
very clever and very amusing, and which is remark- 


editors,) some degree of apology, or at least pallia-| able as the production of a writer who has evidently 


tion, for the two great defects of his otherwise blame- 
less and valuable life,—namely, his political bitter- 


| had no experience of her subject—complains bitterly 
| that women in general, and English women in parti- 


ness, which we believe to have been more a consti-| cular, are debarred, by the tyranny of man, from the 
tutional than a moral infirmity; and his Genevese) full use of their faculties and the lawful enjoyment of 


philosophy,—the error, we think, rather of education | their passions. 


In| 


| 


and accident than of his naturally pious heart. 
all other respects we willingly offer our testimony— 
valeat guantum—to his great talents, large acquire- 


If the testimony of the accused party 
were admissible, we should say that, according to 


our own observation, our countrywomen have and 
exercise a reasonable liberty in the particulars to 


ments, and deserved success—to his social and do-| which Lady Morgan refers; nor do we believe that 
mestic virtues—to his integrity, benevolence, and any very considerable number of them could be found 


honour—and, in short, to the most essential qualities , 
that constitute the character of a virtuous man. 





Janvary, 1841,—Mvseum, 


to subscribe to the truth of her complaint. And at 
/all events, we engage that a counterplea of “ Man 
‘and his Mistress,” shall be signed by an equal apd 
lequally respectable number of our countrymen. Be 
‘that, however, as it may, Lady Morgan must surely 
Sriect Reviews. 6 
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admit that, in one important point, the women of this 
age and country are an emancipated race. Measur- 
ing time from the “ Wild Irish Girl” to “« Woman 
and her Master,” can Lady Morgan, with all her 
talent, deny that—let Englishwomen labour under 
what other disabilities they may—they can, and they 
do, write, print, and publish whatever they like? Is 
there any fear of the press before theireyes? Do 
reviews fright them out of their own way! We de- 
clare that, as we observe, the men are much more 
apprehensive of criticism than their fair fellows, and 
take it worse when administered. Are publishers 
wanting? There is Mr. Henry Colburn. Are they 
underpaid? They obtain thousands. Are they with- 
out readers? We wish Milton had as many. 

There was a time—and we remember it—when 
matters went otherwise; when the disgust excited 
by the female smatterer in letters kept the really 
learned, and therefore modest, woman in retirement; 
when the vulgar-minded of both sexes took occasion, 
from the folly of a few poor unfeminine creatures, to 
sneer at the very notion of learning and genius in any 
woman; and when—worst of all!—religion was 
dragged into the question, and serious people doubted 
whether the pursuit of literature by women were not 
incompatible with the full and cheerful performance 
of their social and domestie duties. That time is 
past in England; the sensual philosophy with which 
it was so closely connected has lost its hold on the 
rising spirits of the age; women move amongst us 
on nobler and truer principles, joint-heirs with men 
who have begun to feel their exalted origin and des- 
tiny, and to recognise that inborn dowry of spirit and 
power, the existence of which the material systems 
of the last century had denied or obscured. A dif- 
ferent tone prevails in society upon this subject; the 
peculiar talents of women are acknowledged, and the 
powers common to them and men are, in particular 
instances of exhibition, fairly appreciated. Hence 
we see less and less of the prating Miss, or the 
elderly young lady of letters of some years ago, in 
proportion as the really cultivated and intellectual 
woman feels assured of her just place in all good 
company. Affectation has disappeared with the un- 
easy singularity of position which provoked it; and 
the woman of genius or learning, who knows that 
men are conversing with her on a ground of respect 
and equality, learns to be humble and sincere. 

It is impossible to read the works enumerated at 
the head of this article—and the list does not com- 
prise all the writings of some of the authors—without 
a just feeling of pride, and something better, that 
those authors are ourcountrywomen. ‘The erudition 
displayed—or rather apparent—in these poems, is of 
itself such as only very accomplished scholars and 
regularly trained students can command or under- 
stand. But this is not all, or the most remarkable. 
We are more impressed with the power of thought 
which is conspicuous in them, and the manifold 
variety of direction which is given to it. In none is 
this more observable than in the first of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s volumes on our list. 

This lady is the Byron of our modern poetesses. 
She has very much of that intense personal passion 
by which Byron’s poetry is distinguished from the 
larger grasp and deeper communion with man and 
nature of Wordsworth. She has also Biron’s beau- 
tiful intervals of tenderness, his strong practical 


thought, and his forceful expression. It is not an 
artificial imitation, but a natural parallel: and we 
may add that it is this her latest production, which 
especially induces, and seems to us to justify, our 
criticism. The last three or four years have made 
Mrs. Norton a greater writer than she was; she is 
deeper, plainer, truer. There is a meaning, an allu- 
sion, an aiming, throughout the larger part of this 
volume, which of course we can but imperfectly 
understand, and in which we can take but the interest 
of contemporary strangers : yet we could not read the 
following dedication to the Duchess of Sutherland 
—most worthy of the poetess and her patron—with- 
out feeling our heart swell with we know not what 
emotion : 
“Once more, my harp! once more, altho’ I thought 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 
A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought, 
And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain, 
Soars, like a wild bird from a cypress bough, 
Into the poet's heaven, and leaves dull grief below ! 


And unto Thee—the beautiful and pure— 
Whose lot is cast amid that busy world 
Where only sluggish dullness dwells secure, 
And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furl’d; 
To Thee— whose friendship kept its — truth 
Through the most dreary hour of my embitter’d youth, 


I dedicate the lay. Ah! never bard, 
In days when poverty was twin with song; 
Nor wandering harper, oe and ill-starr'd, 
Cheer’d by some castle's chief, and harbour'd long ; 
Not Scott’s Last Minstrel, in his trembling lays, 
Woke with a warmer heart the earnest meed of praise ! 


For easy are the alnis the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent, 

But thou gav’st me, what woman seldom dares, 
Belief—in spite of many a cold dissent— 

When, slandered and maligned, I stood apart 

From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not 

erush’d, my heart. 

Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 
And scoff’d to see me feebly stem the tide; 

When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 
And some forsook on whom my love relied, 

And some, who might have battled for my sake, 

Stood off in doubt to see what turn the world would 

take— 

Thou gav’st me that the poor do give the poor, 

Kind words and holy wishes, and true tears; 

The lov'd, the near of kin, could do no more, 

Who chang’d not with the gloom of varying years, 

But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 

And blunted slander’s dart with their indignant scorn. 


For they who credit crime are they who feel 

Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which 
steal 

O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win; 

And tales of broken truth are still believ’d 

Most readily by those who have themselves deceiv'd. 


But like a white swan down a troubled stream, 
Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam, 
And mar the freshness of her snowy wing,— 





So Thou, with a grace and gentle pride, 
Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide; 
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Thy pale and pearly cheek was never made 
To crimson with a faint false-hearted shame; 
Thou didst not shrink—of bitter tongues afraid, 
Who hunt in packs the object of their blame ; 
To Thee the sad denial still held true, 
For _ thine own good thoughts thy heart its mercy 
rew. 


And though my faint and tributary rhymes 
Add nothing to the glory of thy day, 
Yet every Poet Aopes that after times 
Shall set some value on his votive lay,— 
And I would fain one gentle deed recor 
Among the many such with which thy life is stor’d. 


So when these lines, made in a mournful hour, 
Are idly open’d to the Stranger’s eye, 

A dream of Thee, arous’d by Fancy’s ower, 
Shall be the first to wander floating by ; 

And they who never saw thy lovely face 

Shall pause—to conjure up a vision of its grace !”’ 


The Dream so dedicated is a very beautiful poem, 
the framework of which is simply a lovely mother 
watching over a lovely daughter asleep; which 
daughter dreams, and when awaked tells her dream ; 
which dream depicts the bliss of a first love and an 
early union, and is followed by the mother’s admoni- 
tory comment, importing the many accidents to which 
wedded happiness is liable, and exhorting to mode- 
ration of hope, and preparation for severe duties. It 
is in this latter portion of the poem that the passion 
and the interest assume a personal hue; and passages 
oceur which sound like javelins hurled by an Ama- 
zon. Thus :— 


* Heaven give thee poverty, disease, or death, 
Each varied ill that waits on human breath, 
Rather than bid thee linger out thy life 
In the long toil of such unnatural strife. 

To wander through the world unreconcil’d, 
Heart-weary as a spirit-broken child, 

And think it were an hour of bliss like heaven, 
If thou couldst die—forgiving, and forgiven,— 
Or with a feverish hope, of anguish born, 
os thy mind to feel indignant scorn 

f all the cruel foes that twixt ye stand, 

Holding thy heartstrings with a reckless hand,) 
Steal to his presence, now unseen so long, 
And claim Ais mercy who hath dealt the wrong! 
Into the aching depths of thy poor heart, — 

Dive, as it were, even to the roots of pain, 

And wrench up thoughts that tear thy soul apart, 

And barn like fire through thy bewilder’d brain. 
Clothe them in passionate words of wild appeal 
To teach thy fellow-creatures how to feel,— 

Pray, weep, exhaust thyself in maddening tears,— 

Recall the hopes, the influences of years,— 

Kneel, dash thyself upon the senseless ground, 

Writhe as the worm writhes with dividing wound,— 

Invoke the Heaven that knows thy sorrow’s truth, 

By all the softening memories of youth— 

By every hope that cheer’d thine earlier day— 

By every tear that washes wrath away— 

By every old remembrance long gone by— 

By every pang that makes thee yearn to die ; 

And learn at length how deep and stern a blow 

Man’s hands can strike, and yet no pity show !”— 
The Dream, p. 59. 


There are many such passages as this; and we 
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think we shall advantageously display Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s varied powers by immediately contrasting it 
with one of those many tender pauses which lie 
islanded amidst the arrowy rushing of her passion :— 


“Oh! Twilight! Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantnents ; melting heaven with earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and sweet 
Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward feet, 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 

And, tho’ such radiance round him brightly glows, 
Marks the smal] spark his cottage-window throws. 
Still as his heart forestalls his weary pace, 
Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 

Recalls the treasures of his narrow life, 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, 

To whom /is coming is the chief event 

Of simple days in cheerful |abour spent. 

The rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past, 
And these poor cottagers have only cast 

One careless glance on all that show of pride, 
Then to their tasks turn’d quietly aside ; 

But Aim they wait for, him they welcome home, 
Fixed sentinels look forth to see him come; 

The fagot sent for when the fire grew dim, 

The frugal meal prepared, are all for him; 

For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 

For him those smiles of tenderness and joy, 

For him—who plods his sauntering way along, 
Whistling the Segment of some village song ! 

Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair fleeting sister of the mournful night! — 

As in impatient hope he stands apart, 

Companion’d only by his beating heart, 

And with an eager fancy oft behoids 

The vision of a white robe’s fluttering folds. 
* * * * * 


Oh! dear to him, to all, since first the flowers 
Of happy Eden’s consecrated bowers 
Heard the low breeze along the branches play, 
And God’s voice bless the coo] hour of the day. 
For though that glorious paradise be lost, 
Though earth by blighting storms be roughly crossed, 
Though the long curse demands the tax of sin, ( Qu.) 
And the day’s sorrows with the day begin, 
That hour, once sacred to God’s presence, still 
Keeps itself calmer from the touch of ill, 
The holiest hour of earth. Then toil doth cease, 
Then from the yoke the oxen find release— 
Then man rests, pausing from his many cares, 
And the world teems with children’s sunset prayers! 
Then innocent things seek out their natural rest, 
The babe sinks slumbering on its mother’s breast, 
The birds beneath their leafy covering creep, 
Yea, even the flowers fold up their buds in sleep; 
And angels, floating by on radiant wings, 
Hear the low pov 3 the breeze of evening brings, 
Catch the sweet incense as it floats along, 
The infant’s prayer. the mother’s cradle-song, 
And bear the holy gifts to worlds afar, 
As things too sacred for this fallen star.’”’—Jé. p. 7. 


So the elder Sappho :— 
"Eomegs, rarrt gyguc ora oaandsc eradac’ aver. 
PHUS CY, DELS aya, PEgtC exTEEs wasba. 
Hespere, qui calo lucet jueundior tgnis ? 
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One more specimen of Mrs. Norton’s gentler strain 
must close our extracts from the “* Dream.” It is the 


recollection of her widowed mother; and is, in our | assured,—before her. 


judgment, pre-eminently beautiful. There is a ten- 
der Crabbism in it that goes right to the heart :— 


* Oft, since that hour, in sadness I retrace 
My childhood’s vision of thy calm sweet face ; 
Oft see thy form, its mournful beauty shrouded 

In thy black weeds, and coif of widow’s wo; 
Thy dark, expressive eyes all dim and clouded 

$y that deep wretchedness the lonely know; 
Stifling thy grief, to hear some weary task, 

Conn'd by unwilling Ups, with listless air; 
Hoarding thy means, lest future need might ask 

More than the widow’s pittance then could spare. 
Hidden, forgotten by the great and gay, 

Enduring sorrow, not by fits and starts, 

But the long self-denial, day by day, 

Alone amidst thy brood of careless hearts! 
Striving to guide, to teach, or to restrain 

The young rebellious spirits crowding round, 
Who saw not, knew not, felt not for thy pain, 

And could not comfort—yet had power to wound! 
Ah! how my selfish heart, which since hath grown 
Familiar with deep trials of its own, 

With riper judgment locking to the past, 

Regrets the careless days that flew so fast, 
Stamps with remorse each wasted hour of time, 
And darkens every folly into crime !”—Jéid. p. 13. 


Of the many poems which fill the rest of this 
volume, we are unable to take a more particular no- 
tice. They vary considerably in merit—some of 
yual to the best parts of the “ Dream,” 
and ethers not rising above what is called, we be- 
‘value. We are unwilling to designate 
the latter; amongst the former, we point out the 

y-affecting pieces entitled *“ Twilight,” and 
y Day, 1837,""—the graceful and just tribute to 
Mr. Rogers, as a friend and companion, in “The 
ter’s Walk”’—and the very elegant and (date 

1) very puzzling poem, *“T eannot love 
thee.” But we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting 
at length one of Mrs. Norton’s sonnets, which, for 
tenderness and elégance, for skill and finish, is infe- 
rior to nothing she ever wrote, and worthy to be laid 
up in cedar with the hest in our language :— 


them being 


Heve, Gun 


“ Like an enfranchised bird, that wildly springs, 
With a keen sparkle in his glancing eye, 
And a strong effort in his quivering wings, 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky,— 
So my enamour’d heart, so long thine own, 
At length from Love's imprisonment set free, 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 
Glad and exulting in its liberty: 
But like that helpless bird (confin'd so long, 


| in the literature of our modern day. She has youth, 
| health, zeal,—happiness, we hope,—peace, we are 

Her reputation for talent is 
jestablished. Now then it is that she borders on 
| fame, and begins to feel that, diverse as love is from 
friendship, so is the power of living in the hearts of 
men from that of commanding the favour of the 
town. It is characteristic of the latter that after a 
certain degree it admits of no effective increase; you 
may pour in nectar, and it will run to waste without 
brimming the cup. It is al] unlike with that sort of 
reputation, so to call it, which is to end in- fame. 
They may or may not—more commonly the latter— 
set out together; but it is a truth as deep as life and 
humanity that they will not always keep in com- 
pany. We invite Mrs. Norton to contemplate a 
glorious destiny, and to discipline herself for an 
arduous career. She must, before all things, keep 
in mind that language is of the essence of poetry as 
an art, and that inaccurate language, though dialect 
to the age, is barbarism to posterity. Curiosity and 
the thirst of novelty will overlook and excuse any 
thing except dulness of interest; but a poem that is 
to live must be prepared for those who read twice. 
To “ guench affliction’s whelming tide,” (p. 60) for 
example, is beyond the power of Mrs. Norton or any 
one else; but u false metaphor may be corrected or 
avoided with ease. A hint as to this is enough. 
With a careful attention to purity and correctness of 
diction, Mrs. Norton ought, moreover, now to break 
through the narrow circle of personal and domestic 
feelings, and adventure herself upon a theme of 
greater variety and less morbid interest. There is a 
great difference between writing always from the 
heart and always aéout the heart, even the heart of a 
beautiful woman of genius. Egotism is egotism 
still, disguise it as you may, and the world is weary 
of it even before it ceases to admire. It is one thing 
to shoot your own being outwards, so that inanimate 
nature or alien life shall become a projected self, 
reflecting back on others, modified and combined, 
from rock or tree, from dying hero or peasant girl, 
the emotions, the sympathies, which truly sprin 
from you; and quite another thing to eddy | 
and round in an endless circle of petty passion, alike 
without progress to any spiritual end, and without 
retrospect to any moral source. Imagination is ne- 
cessary to the first; the absence, or scanty presence 
of it, is almost characterised by the second. Be 
simple, be sensuous, be impassioned. The former 
two without the third are lifeless and cold; but to 
substitute the last for either of the others is to prefer 
the red heat of a stove to the cheerful shine of a 
candle, or the genial shafts of the sunlight. These 
few remarks we humbly commend to the serious 
consideratien of Mrs. Norton— 


* Come a colei che fu nel mondo nata 





His weary wings have lost all power to soar), 
Who soon forgets to trill his joyous song, 

And, feebly fluttering, sinks to earth once more,— | 
So, from its former bonds released in vain, | 
My heart still feela the weight of that remember’d 

chain.” —Jbid. p, 239. 


| 


We have a high opinion of Mrs. Norton's genius | 
as a poet. We think that what she has already | 


achieved places her in 2 very conspicuons position 


Per aver signoria”— 


trusting that neither taste nor caprice—neither public 


nor publisher—may avail to mar her fair destiny. 


(To be continued.) 
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TEXAS 


TEXAS IN 1840.* 


This volume appears to be a species of prospectus 
of the advantages that will follow an emigration to 
Texas; addressed primarily to the people of the 
United States, and seemingly compiled from various 
sources, and possibly by several hands. 
with a general introduction, rhetorical, historical, 
and religious; the author laying it down that the 
establishment of Texian independence is “ to Chris- 
tian protestants an indication of Providence in rela- 
tion to the propagation of divine truths in other parts 
of the Mexican dominions.” This is followed by 
the journal of a traveller—probably the “« Emigrant” 
of the title page—through part of the country. The 
third and last division consists of an elaborate pic- 
ture of the land of promise; describing its geogra- 
phiecal features, its climate, its soil, productions, 
capacities, improvements, population, col so forth,— 
which are all painted what the limners call * a flat- 
tering likeness.” 

The journal is the most racy part of the book; and 
some of its touches indicate the manners of the peo- 
ple, and the new state of the country, well enough: 


but as a whole, the traveller is teo superficial an ob- | 


server, and his writing partakes too much of the 
wordy style of American eloquence, to exhibit the 
essential characteristics of things. Possibly, being 
himself from some of the new states, the points that 
would have struck an European as strange were 
matters of course to him. The most interesting 
parts are those which relate to Indian warfare and 
the hunter character; though neither of the points 
are such as would be likely to attract peaceable set- 
tlers to grapple with the Red man as a foe or the 
white man as a friend. Here is an extract embrac- 
ing both 
TEXIAN HUNTERS AND INDIAN WAR. 


It begins 


in 1840. 45 


| able apartment in the house, we discovered that the 
| inmates consisted of the elder of these young men 
|and his wife; the young man, his mother, and three 
|other younger children. All these resided in the 
| same little apartment; which constituted their par- 
| lour, bedroom, and kitchen. 
** Soon after we were seated, the elder young man 
| joked his wife about her fear of the savages, asking 
\if she would not dream of Indians for the whole 
|night. Her answer was low and indistinct; but 
| appeared to imply quite as much fear of him as any 
|thing else. In answer to a suggestion that the In- 
|dians mentioned by the traveller might be a com- 
| pany of friendly Indians, and not disposed to do 
mischief, the young husband, with a mingled frown, 
sneer, and angry laugh, answered, ‘ Friendly! yes, 
| they will all be friendly enough if once they come in 
| the range of my rifle.” This remark was received by 
|the junior members of the family with a laugh of 
pleasure. It required but little penetration 
cover that our hosts were accustomed to the 
| tudes attendant upon settlers in the borders of the 
| haunts of savages, and that to them sporting and the 
| killing of Indians were merely synonimous terms. 
| ‘A large wood fire, the only light to be obtained, 
| threw its imperfect glare upon the countenances of 
| the circle, and produced an appearance of ghastliness, 
| which was any thing but pleasant. This, added to 
the evident roughness and recklessness of character 
exhibited in the husband, rendered our abode here 
| less desirable than some other places we have seen 
lelsewhere. Soon, however, the bacon was fried, 
| the hominy prepared, and supper, consisting of little 
|mere than these, announced. The elder lady then 
| directed her little girl to hold up the lighted pine- 
knot over the table, and by this light we partook of 
| our simple but abundant repast. 
| “Alluding to what had before been said, our 
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« As the sun was about to set, we were apprised | hostess, whose thin and pale countenance, her shin- 








of being in the neighbourhood of company by start- | 
ling and sharp cracks of rifles at no great distance. 
For a short time we were unable to determine from 
whence the sounds came; but on passing a project- 
ing point of the forest, we found ourselves close upon 
an unfinished house. At a little distance in the 
woods stood two young men, loading their rifles, to 
make further trial of their skill in the use of that 
deadly weapon. One of these was a small man and 
apparently quite young, the cther remarkably large, 
athletic, and powerful. Their appearance was suf- 
ficiently rustic for every forest or hunting purpose, 
and their language and conversation smacked strongly 
of the spirit of border fighting and hatred to the In- 
dians. They had learned but a few hours before, 
from a traveller, that Indians had been seen further 
up the country, (whether friendly or not they seemed 
not disposed to enquire,) and hence they were thus 
preparing for such emergencies as they supposed 
might likely transpire. 

“ Having obtained permission to put up with them 
for the night, and been ushered into the only habit- 


* Texas in 1840, or the Emigrant’s Guide to the New 
Republic; being the Result of Observation, Inquiry, and 
Travel in that beaatiful country. By an Emigrant, late 
of the United States. With an Introduction, by the 
Rev. A. B. Laurence, of New Orleans. Wiley and 
Putnam; Allen, New York, U. S. 


ing and unsteady dark eyes, grizzled and disheveled 
| hair, rendered her appearance almost haggard, re- 
|} marked, with great bitterness, ‘I am afraid these 
|cursed Indians will never give me peece more. I 
|was in hopes I had heard the last of them. My 
family has been butchered; and I have been driven 
| about by them till my soul is sick of life.’ 

| Being asked if her family had suffered much 
| from the savages, she replied, (turning her wild and 
piercing eyes upon me,) ‘ Have they! yes, all my 
|family have been murdered by them, except these 
children. That boy,’ pointing to the younger of the 
men we found practising with their rifles, * had three 
| balls planted within an inch of his life. One of my 
| sons, my two sisters, and my old father and mother 
| were all cut to pieces on New Year's night a year 
ago, January Ist, 1839.’ 

| * After supper, from conversations with the family, 
chiefly from a lad of about twelve years old, we ob- 
tained a narrative of the facts alluded to, of which 
‘the following is the substance. The parents of the 
| old lady, at the close of the year 1838, resided near 
the falls of Brazos. On the night of the following 
| New Year’s day, her father, mother, two sisters, and 
two sons, with a young lady from a neighbouring 
settlement, who was on a visit to the family, were 
sitting before a large fire round the table, listening 
| to the eldest son, who was reading to the company 
from a song-book; when a eudden rush was made 
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upon the door bya party of Indians. The youth who 
was reading was immediately shot through the head, 
the young lady who sat next to him was cut through 
the skull with a tomahawk, and the rest of the family 
cut to pieces in an instant. The younger brother, 
who has been frequently mentioned, sprang through 
the midst of the enemy, gained the door, and fled, 
quickly followed by a number of bullets, none of 
which, however, took effect upon his person, though 
three pierced his clothing. 

** He escaped with all speed to the nearest settle- 
ment, about six miles, giving notice of the attack, 
and especially informing the father of the young lady 
of the murder of his daughter. A party of ten ora 
dozen men, of whom the escaped young man was 
one, immediately formed to pursue the murderers. 
Without an hour’s delay they started, and followed 
the enemy most of the night. At length they lost 
the trail, and were reluctantly returning to their 
homes in despair of meeting and chastising these 
midnight assassins. Suddenly, however, they came 
upon their foes near the house of one of their own 
number. Here an immediate and terrible onset was 
made upon the savages, which resulted in the death 
of several Indians and one white man, the remnant 
of the Red men escaping only by the rapidity of their 
flight.” 


The following is an example of the 


USES OF COOLNESS. 

** An uncle of General Burleson, with two of his 
sons, being on a hunting excursion, had dismounted 
from their horses to allow them to feed upon the 
prairie. The horse of the father had strayed some 
little distance from the others, when a large body of 
Camanches on horseback advanced upon them. The 
father directed the sons to get their horses and mount, 
proposing to ride behind one of them and escape. 
Before this could be accomplished, the father’s horse 
came running up to them as if for protection, and 
they were completely surrounded by the savages. 
By the direction of the father, the horses were so 
placed as to form a three-square space, with their 
riders in the centre. Giving strict charge to the 
young men not to fire till the enemy should come to 
the muzzles of their guns, they presented their wea- 
pons over the necks of their horses, and awaited the 
attack of the assailants. 

** Finding them thus intrenched, the Indians, with- 
out venturing nearer than a long rifle-shot distance, 
retreated some ways, and approached in a direction 
which they seemed to consider less guarded; but 
meeting again the open mouth of the fearful weapon, 
they again fell back, and again advanced in a still 
different direction, but with like results. ‘Thus they 
continued their approaches till their horses become 
wearied, when, on their again retiring, the belea- 
guered trio mounted their horses, and soon left their 
enemies far behind.” 


For the hostile feeling of individuals towards the 
Indians some reason may be assigned. The injury 
which the red man has received by the forcible inva- 
sion of his hunting-grounds, or by a fraudulent pur- 
chase ill understood in its terms, is never thought of 
by the ignorant and rugged adventurer who settles 
on the frontier land, and who is himself innocent of 
any direct injury to the Indians. But warfare knows 





|no distinction of persons; and new comers may have 


their property destroyed, their families massacred, 
and themselves hunted for their lives, whilst dwell- 
ing in a state of fancied security and peace. That 
men, inflamed by such injuries inflicted on them- 
selves, or their neighbours, should push the lex tali- 
onis to the extreme, or even wantonly exert superior 
power, is natural enough ; but it is somewhat strange 
to find a general of the republic (page 73) detaining 
a flag of truce, and pushing on to attack and slaugh- 
ter the Indian army whilst they were ——— a 
reply to their proposals, on the excuse that the flag 
was aruse. Notwithstanding the brags of the Tex- 
ians, they seem to be ignorant of the first principles 
of public morality. 

“he grandiloquence occasionally visible in the 
journal of the intending settler, is more conspicuous 
in the general description of the country and its co- 
lonial capabilities, and creates two drawbacks. The 
materials being compiled, not gathered by observa- 
tion, all their distinctive traits vanish in this flood of 
sounding common-place, which smacks strongly of 
the style of Robins the auctioneer; while the mind 
continually suspects the truth of every thing, and 
looks upon the whole as a speculator’s puff. At the 
same time admissions are made, and advantages 
mentioned, which a mere jobber would never have 
allowed to appear. 

Although of limited extent, and —_ existed 
several years as an independent state, Texas has 
never yet been surveyed ; so that the character of the 
country is not thoroughly known. It appears, how- 
ever, to comprise three regions: the first, along the 
coast, consists of a level but seaward sloping allu- 
vial soil, favourable for the growth of sugar, cotton, 
and other tropical productions; the second consists 
of undulating prairies, occasionally intersected with 
forests or “ timber land,” but neither of great extent ; 
the third stretches away into the frontier mountains. 
Although just without the tropics, the climate is said 
to be cooler and pleasanter than some adjacent coun- 
tries lying further north; the sea-breezes from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and occasionally a cold, dry wind 
from a part of the Rocky Mountains, agitating and 
refreshing the air. The climate is described as be- 
ing very healthy; and as the land gradually slopes 
from the highlands towards the sea, and the rivers 
for the most part ran through deeply-channeled 
banks, it very probably is so: but we hear of fevers 
along such rivers as overflow during the rains and 
form marshes along their course. Worse than the 

lagues of Egypt are rife in the land, from invisible 
lood-suckers and poisonous snakes up to alligators ; 
the latter not only filling the rivers and ponds, 
lakes?) but passing by land from one to the other. 
‘or example— 


AN ALLIGATOR ON LAND. 


“A gentleman, while passing through his planta- 
tion, found an alligator of a large size, apparently 
passing from a pond towards a neighbouring stream. 
At the approach of the man, he raised his head and 
hissed loudly like a goose. With a heavy hand- 
spike the gentleman struck him just where the head 
unites with the body, and dislocated the spine.” 


FISHING FOR ALLIGATORS. 
“Finding severa] ponds upon his plantation in- 
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fested by alligators, and that they seemed likely to} 
destroy all his swine, he commenced watching for 
and shooting them. Though he thus killed large 
numbers, no sensible diminution of them or their de- 
predations was observed. He then went to a neigh- 
bouring blacksmith, and ordered several hooks of 
large size, in the form of fish-hooks, to be made with 
a chain a foot and a half long attached. To these 
chains he tied ropes for his fish lines. Baiting each 
of his hooks with a bird, squirrel, or other flesh, he 
placed it on a piece of bark, shoved it out from the 
shore, and tied his ropes to trees. Shortly after all 
was still, a large alligator showed himself above 
the water, and smelling the bait, immediately swal- 
lowed one of the hooks. Feeling the point of the 
hook in his flesh, with instinctive quickness he sought 
the bottom of the water, when he soon drowned, and 
was drawn ashore dead. In two days the pond was 
cleared, and rendered a safe retreat for domestic ani- 
mals from the heatof the sun. The like course soon 
removed all difficulties of this sort from the planta- 
tion, and needed not to be renewed till the end of 
two years.” 


Let us turn to the smaller plagues. 


THE RED BUG OF TEXAS. 


“A very minute little animal, called the red bug, is 
common to this country and most of the southern 
and southwestern states. It is without wings, and 
never visible till, being filled with blood, which it 
sucks greedily, it assumes the appearance of a very 
small red speck ; but nothing indicates its being pos- 
sessed of life or motion, except the itching sensation 
of the These little animals are very numerous, 


art. 
and inhabit every bush, stick, log, and tuft of 88, 
from which they are collected on the clothes ot pee 


sons walking or riding in the woods. When it is 
suspected that numbers of them have attached them- 
selves to children, rubbing their skin with a cloth 
wet with camphorated spirits effectually dislodges 
them. ‘The same remedy is equally efficacious in 
removing ticks, which, though } nes. enough to be 
visible, are quite as annoying as red bugs. At some 
seasons of the year the young, or seed ticks, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. These little animals are fur- 
nished with a proboscis, or instrument by which they 
= the skin and adhere to the flesh with such 
orce, as either in their removal to leave their head in 
the wound, or lacerate the flesh from which it is re- 
moved. The least touch of spirits, however, will 
make them let go their hold, and then the effect of 
their bite is trifling.” 


THE TEXAS SPIDER. 


** One of the most singular, and to many, alarming 
insects of this country, is a large, hairy, and ill-look- 
ing spider. His colour is nearly blaek, his hairs or 
bristles cover his whole body and legs; his legs are 
long, and, when he walks, frequently expand to a 
width of five or six inches. Like all other 4 bap 
he feeds upon small animals, which he takes by sur- 
prise or stratagem. Many stories have been told of 
the fierceness and venom of this inseet, but from no 
person could any direct evidence be found that he is 
apt to bite even when assailed, or that the wound he 
inflicts is either dangerous er more painful than the 
sting of the large white-tailed hornet. There is much 
probability in the opinion, that the fears of persons 
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have magnified the danger of this creature, from the 
offensive and disgusting appearance it makes.” 


The country seems likely to afford a rich field for 
the botanist, if a botanist would travel in Texas. 
Besides many plants rare and curious, grapes, peaches, 
and other common fruits, are indigenous, and said to 
attain an excellent flavour. Rye also, it is asserted, 
grows spontaneously ; and here is the account of a 
valuable grass. 


GAMA GRASS 


“Is an interesting production indigenous in Texas. 
In the southern parts of the country, between the 
Guadalupe and the San Jacinto, it frequently occurs 
in great abundance. Perhaps no variety of all the 
family of grasses grows more luxuriously or produces 
a greater amount of pasture in a given space than 
this. Jt has been known within four hours after being 
mown to throw out shoote the eigh'h of an inch long. 
It is evidently a rich and agreeable pasture for horses 
and all ruminating animals. ‘They eat it with greedi- 
ness, and, where it is plenty, fatten freely upon it. 
It is declared that it retains its freshness and sweet- 
ness throughout the winter season, and that in re- 
gions where it grows no want is felt by any domestic 
cattle of succulent food. Thus the interior is favoured 
with the ever-verdant and rich musquit, and the 
coast with the no less durable and nourishing pasture 
of gama grass.” 

That Texas will attain a respectable footing in the 
nevr world, there is little doubt: whether it will ever 
rise to much power or distinction, at all events with- 
out extending its territory, is a question; for few of 
its rivers seem navigable for vessels of any burden, 
and they have mostly bars at their mouth. The 
bays, with which the coast is indented, also appear 
to be not very accessible, from sand-bars and other 
obstacles. Even Galveston, the first port of the re- 
public, will only, it slips out, “admit the entrance 
of ships of the middle class :”’ and without harbours, 
the products of a country very materially diminish 
in value, unless they consist of jewels and precious 
metals. 


SYRIA. 


The population bears no proportion to the superfi- 
cies of the country; it is reduced to scarcely a tithe 
of what it could abundantly maintain, General opi- 
nion estimates the number of inhabitants at 2,000,000; 
but taking the population of Mount Lebanon, which 
is about 167,000, as a fair criterion, it does not ex- 
ceed 1,310,948, or 1,400,000, including that portion 
of the Bedouins who have been subdued. The fellah, 
or peasant, earns little more than a bare subsistence, 
arising from the insecurity which generally attaches 
to his condition; and this feeling of insecurity has 
been doubly felt since military conscription was in- 
troduced: for the peasant will not sow if he is un- 
certain to reap. The children are constantly liable 
to be exiles for life in a foreign country; and the 
father, therefore, wants the stimulus to labour.* 
Since the occupation of Syria by the Egyptians, it 
has been divided into the six provinces of Aleppo, 


* Abridged from the report of Mr. Moore, British 
Consul at Beyrout. 
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Tripoli, Adana, and Tarsus, Saida, and Jerusalem, | 


and Nablous, Gaza, and Jaffa. Their population 
(according to Col. Campbell,) does not exceed 
2,000,000; and the best informed divide it thus :— 
Mussu! mans, 977,000; Greeks of the Oriental church, 
345,000; Roman Catholics and Maronites, 260,000; 
Jews, 175,000; Druses, 48,000; Ansares, 22,000; 
Mutualis and Yezides (of Persian descent), 17,000. 
The Egyptian government has left to Emir Bechir, 


Beyrout is the healthiest town on the Syrian coast ; 
its population is estimated at 12,000. It is the most 
flourishing port in Syria; and such is its prosperity, 
}that rental has doubled within the last four years. 
| Strictly speaking, it is a dangerous roadstead ; in the 
| winter vessels anchor in the mouth of the river Nahr 

el Kelb. Still they are exposed, and frequently the 
northerly gales do much mischief to the shipping.— 
| (Mr. Moore’s Report.) 


chief of Mount Lebanon district, all the districts | 


under his orders at the time of the conquest. They are | 


bounded on the south by the province of Tripoli, and 
on the north by Kanzyr, between Saida and Sour or 
Tyre; on the west by the Mediterranean, and on the 
east by the plains of Balbec. ‘Their area is about 
110 miles in length, and 36 in breadth: they com- 
pose ten districts, and contain about 500 villages. 


The Emir Bechir pays an annual tribute of 800 | 


purses, or 400,000 piastres to the Egyptians; but he 
levier heavier taxes on the inhabitants for his own 
use, than are known in any other part of Syria. 


The French system of discipline has been adopted | 


into the Egyptian army ; the infantry is well drilled, 
and manceuvres with considerable precision; the ca- 
valry is not so well drilled as the infantry, but is 
tolerably efficient and regular in its movements. The 
artillery is of different calibres, of 8 lbs. and of 4 lbs., 
and of 54 inch howitzers. Each regiment is com- 
posed of 6 batteries, and each battery of 6 pieces, 
viz. 4 guns and 2 howitzers. The guns are bronzed, 


EGYPT UNDER MEHEMET ALI. 

**]T have now been residing above eight months in 
Ali Pasha’s dominions, and am able to give you some 
| sort of opinion on the state of things in this part of 
the East. No honest man can report otherwise of 
him than that he is a merciless tyrant, nor of his 
| system of government, than that the country is deeper 
snnk in poverty than it ever was in the days of 
Turkish misrule, Syria more particularly has been 
| drained to the uttermost, and its inhabitants wait but 
| fer an opportunity to rid the mselves of his iron hand. 
'I should, however, do him great injustice were I to 
| deny that the machinery of his administration is in- 
| finitely superior to the Turkish, and has established 
| public security on as firm a footing, both in Egypt 
}and Syria, as in any state in Europe. The Arab 
tribes of Damascus, and along the Jordan, are skil- 
| fully kept within bounds; and robbery among his 
own subjects is scarcely ever heard of. In fact, as 
an administrator, he stands without a rival in the 


in order to conceal them the better from an enemy; | East;—nor is there an Asiatic who can pretend to 
and each gun, as well as each caisson, has 8 horses | half his tact and power in keeping his sovereignty 
attache to them. The artillery is often exercised, | together, and shielding it from assault; but his com- 


and practises at target; 1nd in general the superior 
officers are well instructed. In regard to the feeling 
of the army, it is most undoubtedly strong in favour 
of Ibrahim Pacha, whom they much fear as well as 
respect, and in whom their confidence is unbounded, 


and they would march any where under his orders. | 


Ibrahim Pacha takes, on the other side, great interest 
in the well being of his soldiers; large and solid 
stone barracks are now building in the principal 
towns of Syria, capable of containing each from 3000 
to 5000 soldiers: these appear to be built with atten- 
tion to their wants and comforts. There are already 
at Aleppo and Damascus commodious barracks for 
three regiments in each place. An arsenal is estab- 
lished at Acre; and arother is now being formed at 
Patiris, near Scanderoon, in which are the mines of 
iron, and the woods of Adana, which is to make all 
the repairs the artillery may require. With regard 
to the fortifications of Acre, they are carried on 
with unremitted activity; the old works are repaired, 
and new ones have already been traced out, with 
large and commodious barracks, magazines, and 
stores, all bomb-proof. Acre will soon be a complete 
and strong place d’ormes. The fortifications of Kuleh 
Bogaz will be completed this year, and are reported 
to be impregnable. At seven hours to the north of 
Aintab, there have been constructed five redoubts, 
which shut up the two roads to Marash and by Riori 
to Malatia, the only roads practicable for artillery. 


| manding position is the creation of his own indivi- 
|dual talent: his son may inherit it, but he must be 
| similarly gifted to retain it; and in this respect, if I 
|may judge from the concurrent voice of public op1- 
inion, Ibrahim is vastly inferior to his father. As to 
the name of “ Regenerator of Egypt,” which our 
| French neighbours so profusely bestow upon Mehe- 
}met, it is a mere gasconade, quite unwarranted by 
‘the state of the fact. He has set about eight schools 
on foot in Cairo, and modeled them on the European 
system ; their object is instruction in engineering and 
other branches of science connected with military 
duty, medicine and surgery, French, &c. There are 
about a hundred pupils in each of these schools; but 
|as soon as any young man of talent is at all fit for the 
public service, he is instantly removed, and posted to 
some appointment. And here you have all, both in 
letter and spirit, that Mehemet has done for his sub- 
| jects. As to his factories and mercantile specula- 
|tions, they are nothing more nor less than mere 
| financial operations, conducted by French or Italian 
| adventurers, under his own personal direction ; most 
lof them having been thrown upon the hands of the 
European consuls, in order that they might be dis- 
posed of in the Pasha’s employ. 

« Under such management, many of his operations 
j|have proved a failure. The common people are as 
ignorant and fanatical as they were before his time, 
land if the o portunity were afforded them, would 


The northern frontier of Syria being thus secured, | treat every European as contumeliously. The pea- 
the road from Diarbekir would be the only one which | santry of Egypt are ina state of wretchedness, of 
would create apprehension. It crosses a plain coun- | which you, in Europe, ean form no conception. In 
try, but is, in fact, impracticable, as it cannot subsist | fact, the Pasha has made one grand mistake; he is 
an army of 15,000 men.—(From Col. Campbeli’s | bent upon introducing the manners of the West, and 
Report.) |conceives he has succeeded, on the strength of his 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


having admitted a handful of Franks into his service, 
and conferred some few posts about him ona few 
orientalised Frenchmen: in the interim, his people 
are ground to powder. He has forestalled and mono- 
polised all their trade: he has appropriated al] their 
lands and titles to his own exclusive profit, and has 
laid violent hands upon whatever he could bring 
within his reach.—To call such a man the restorer or 
regenerator of his country, is a piece of efirontery 
unworthy of a Frenchman’s lips. But the truth will 
come out whenever a crisis puts the stability of his 
sceptre to the test. I was obliged to leave the moun- 
tainous region of Lebanon at the very moment when 
the late revolt was threatening to break out; the re- 
volt itself could never have been fomented, had not 
Mehemet’s tyranny made an opening for it. 

* Dealing in slaves has long formed one branch of 
his trading speculations; for this purpose he has a 
picked body of 400 horsemen, who have already 
supplied him with upwards of 6000 captives for the 
slave market, from the land of Sennaar alone, inde- 
pendently of hundreds of Nubian blacks. These 
poor creatures have been hunted from the open coun- 
try, and sought refuge in the fissures and caves of the 
mountain districts. From these hiding-places they 
hurl poisoned arrows at their pursuer, when he ap- 
proaches them, defending their own bodies with 
coarse shields. So long as the victim is able to de- 
fend himself, his wife and children lend him what aid 
they can, and cheer him on; but as soon as he falls, 
they surrender without further resistance. The hunt- 
ers dare not venture into the caves where any unfor- 
tunate negroes may lie concealed, but fire their mus- 


kets, which are loaded with pepper as well as powder, 
into them, and thus destroy or force them out.” 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, BY MADEMOI- 
SELLE D’ANGEVILLE. 


BY DR. CHR. MULLER. 


In my account of the glacier of Faucigny, inserted 
some years since in a German periodical, I related 
how a young female from the valley of Chamouni 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc, not through her 
own merit and energy, but through the efforts and 
perseverance of the guides, who, at her own urgent 
entreaty—for she was betrothed to one of them— 
took her along with them in an excursion in quest of 
rock-erystals at the foot of the Dent du Midi, and 
earried her, when Marie was not able to walk any 
further, so that they at length arrived with her on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. She was thence called 
Marie de Mont Plane. Not so fortunate were Lady 
Campbell and her daughter, both courageous females, 
who proceeded withont accident over the Col da 
Géant to the Piedmontese Allee Blanche, and would 
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a mansion named Lompués. Here Mademoiselle 
d’Angeville was born and brought up. She exer- 
cised herself at an early age in long mountain excur- 
sions in her own neighbourhood, and on one occasion 
walked seventy leagues in four days. One would 
scarcely conceive her to be capable of such an exer- 
tion, judging from her slender figure, her small ele- 
gant foot, and a handsome hand of corresponding 

elicacy. Her eye certainly betrays intelligence and 
firmness, and her language resolution and the tone 
| of goud society. In other respects she is no beauty, 
| and just forty-two years old. She assured me that 
|ten years ago, at the first sight of Mont Blanc, glow- 
| ing as it then was in the rays of the setting sun, she 

conceived an extraordinary desire to be on the top of 

it—a feeling which she has ever since cherished, 
|}and which was partly the cause of her long visit to 
| Geneva, where there is so magnificent a view of that 
| mountain and its fellows. As Mademoiselle d’An- 
| geville is not rich, it took her several years to save 
| the sum requisite for the enterprise, and last summer 
| she said to herself, ** I will now accomplish it.”’ 

In the first days of September, she proceeded from 
| Geneva to Chamouni. ‘There, at the “ Union,” she 
| immediately made known her intention. Every one, 
| and the guides themselves, joined in remonstrating 

with and dissuading her. Regardless of all repre- 
‘sentations, she persisted in her purpose. The 
| guides, therefore, were at length forced to relinquish 
| their opposition, and to enter into negotiation with 
the adventurous lady. She engaged Joseph Coutet, 
who had been already seven times on Mont Blanc as 
| chief of the guides, hired five others and two porters ; 
| so that the party consisted altogether of nine persons. 

On Monday, the 3d of September, as a serene sky 
and a cool air announced a fine day, the necessary 
implements and provisions were collected, and pre- 
parations made for starting. Over thick trowsers the 
lady put on a woman’s gown of coarse woollen stuff, 
and over that a goatskin cloak, such as is commonly 
worn by the girls at the chalets on the Alps in the 
vicinity, a fur hood coming far over the face, and 
upon it a large straw hat, without green veil or green 
| spectacles. She had besides, stout shoes, and the 
indispensable Alpine stick, mounted with chamois’ 
horn, But, before their departure, she deemed it 
necessary to make a specch to her attendants, which 
must appear wholly superfluous and out of place to 
all who are acquainted with those moral, modest, 
and well-behaved men. Mademoiselle d’Angeville, 
who is fond of using fine words and phrases, reminded 
her guides that it was a female whom they were es- 
corting, and therefore she begged them to abstain 
from all expressions which might shock her délica- 

tesse de femme. The guides looked at one another, 
| and a flush of displeasure was their only reply. The 
| speaker immediately perceived her mistake, and has- 
jtened to depart. She might, indeed, have well 














fain have undertaken the ascent of Mont Blane, if | spared this precautionary address till she found that 
they had not been assured by the guides that this |it was needed, and then a hint to the head guide 
was an achievement impracticable for a woman. | would have been sufhcient. We shall see by and 
This impossibility is now, however, rendered possi- | by, that Mademoiselle d’Angeville ceased to be so 
ble, I might even say not difficult, through the amowr | coy at the height of fifteen thousand feet above the 
propre, the courage, and the firmness of a French | level of the Adriatic, in sigh: of three kingdoms and 
lady accustomed to excursions of this kind. a dozen republics. 

Near St. Lambert, in the department of the Ain,| Without difficulty or inconvenience, the spirited 
at the foot of the western declivity of the Jura, where | traveller passed the Torrent de Mimont, the Pierre 
many rugged mountains are linked together, is seated | de |’Echelle, the splendid glacier of Bossons, and 
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tke obelisk-like rocks of the Grands Mulets, where 
she collected plants, and wrote short notes as memo- 
rials of the spot to her friends and relations. Here 
a glorious night awaited her. Flooded by the light 
of a full moon, the vast fields of snow above, and 
the sparkling glaciers below her, produced a surpris- 
ing effect, which was heightened by the avalanches 
that descended, crashing and thundering from the 
Dent du Midi past the foot of the rock vw Fg 

The magnificence of the scene allowed her not a 
moment’s sleep, though she felt quite well. She 
observed in the moonlight, how Munier, one of her 
porters, had composed himself to sleep on a narrow 
ridge of rock, in such a manner that either leg hung 
down over a tremendous abyss, into which he must 
have fallen on the slightest movement. She stepped 
softly to him and wakened him: he eyed her at first 
in amazement, and then, smiling, quieted her with 
the assurance that he should be very glad if he could 
always find so good a bed in his mountain excur- 
sions. 

About three o’clock the party pursued their route. 
The guides had previously made a hearty breakfast ; 
but Mademoiselle d’Angeville, having no appetite, 
contented herself with five dried plums and snow, 
and she took nothing but this frugal meal between 
Chamouni and the summit of Mont Blanc, for it was 
not till she reached that point that she felt any incli- 
nation for eating. While the guides were breakfast- 
ing, she changed her dress in the tent, putting on 
thick, warm, man’s apparel, instead of the woman’s 
gown, which was an obstruction to her. 

Continuing her journey, Mademoiselle d’Angeville 
crossed the ‘T'aconnaz glacier, the Petites Montées, 
the Petit Plateau, the Grandes Montée., and the 
Grand Plateau, with an ease that filled all her guides 
with astonishment, and occasioned the repeated re- 
mark that they had seldom seen a man walk, climb, 
and Jeap over abysses, with such firmness, safety, 
and resolution. Owing to her experience in climb- 
ing mountains, she found no difficulty in the ascent 
of Mont Blane as far as Mur de la Cote; and she is 
surprised at all preceding travellers, who have de- 
scribed it as so formidable, and represented it as 
being attended with snch terrific circumstances, 
which she considers the more incomprehensible, in- 
asmuch as the traveller is always held by a strong 
rope tied round the body, or steps upon poles held 
in form of a bridge between two of the guides, so 
that real danger is quite out of the question. 

It was not till she had passed the Petits Mulets 
that Mademoiselle d’Angeville began to be fatigued, 
and her weariness increased the nearer she came to 
the Mur de la Cote. This is the last but likewise 
the most difficult acclivity, on account of its slope of 
from eighty to eighty-two degrees, that you have to 
climb before you reach the top of Mont Blane. It is 
true that all the guides had begun to flag excepting 
the chief, who always went on before her, and with 
his little axe cut broad steps in the frozen snow. 
Had there been a telescope in Geneva that would 
enable the observer to distinguish persons at the dis- 
tance of fourteen leagues, one might have watched 
Mademoiselle d’ Angeville climbing the sharp eastern 
border of the Calotte, and seen how her motions gra- 
dually became slower, and indicated more and more 
exhaustion, and how she sat down every fifty 
paces to rest and to take breath. The otherwise 
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lively and courageous traveller was now seized with 
an increasing despondency, accompanied by a pain- 
ful oppression of the chest, and a feeling as if molten 
lead was circulating in her veins. She assured me 
herself, that she had mustered and exerted all the 
energies of her mind, that she might not lose all 
courage for proceeding further. This state she calls 
an ageny. Several times she sank down in spite of 
herself, and in one of these moments—incapable of 
uttering a word—she heard her conductor say, 
** Jamais je ne menerai plus de femme sur le Mont 
Blanc.” 

To facilitate her progress, Coutet pulled by a rope 
fastened round her waist; and, but for this assistance, 
she would probably not have had strength to reach 
the summit. When she afterwards rallied him on 
his ungallant expression, he replied that her sitna- 
tion, owing to the extreme tension of the nerves and 
muscles at that height, was such as to threaten 
death; that her face was quite distorted, like that of 
a person who has expired in convulsions; and that 
he was every moment afraid lest he should see her 
drop down dead. Fortunaiely, with his assistance, 
her strength just sufficed to reach the top, after inex- 
pressible exertions, on Tuesday, the 4th of Septem- 
her, at fifty-five minutes past twelve o'clock. 

The moment the air of the summit entered her 
lungs, she felt cured and invigorated—just the re- 
verse of all the male ascenders of Mont Blanc, who 
were always weak and relaxed on the top. Not only 
did her bodily ailments forsake her, but she felt as it 
were incorporeal, all spirit, and all gaiety. The 
female who the day before had been so concerned 
about her modesty was here transformed into a 
thoroughly natural and joyous creature: for, when 
the chief guide remarked that he had a right to a 
kiss on that spot, she made no resistance, but laugh- 
ingly presented her cheek for the salute. This re- 
markable change is probably to be ascribed to a 
hitherto unknown meteorological influence of the 
atmosphere of the loftiest mountains in Europe upon 
the female constitution. Of course De Saussure, 
with all his experiments, had no opportunity of 
arriving at such a conclusion fifty-two years ago; but 
it is now an established axiom that ladies who are 
coy and prudish in the plain become kind and cem- 
plying on the top of Mont Blanc. 

After the salute, Coutet, who had before been very 
grave, grew extremely gallant, and said to Mademoi- 
selle d’Angeville, “ I] faut qu’en revanche Mademoi- 
selle monte plus haut que la cime du Mont Blane, et 
qui n’est encore arrivé & personne.” 

Ata signal from him, all the other guides lent a 
hand, and fairly lifted the lady upwards of four feet 
above the surface of the snow. After this supple- 
mentary ascent, the provisions were unpacked, espe- 
cially as the lady had recovered her appetite where 
all other travellers lose theirs. She ate with great 
relish, and, as a loyal Frenchwoman, drank a glass 
of champagne to the health of the Count de Paris. 
Immediately afterwards she fell to work upon her 
correspondence, and wrote four or five short letters 
to her relatives and friends in Geneva and its envi- 
rons, as Napoleon formerly dated decrees from the 
Kremlin. In this there was to be sure something of 
affectation. The short time that she passed here she 
might have employed to better purpose than iv 
writing letters; for now she had but a very brici 
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interval for examining the prospect in all its parts. 
It was not till she had finished her correspondence 
that she directed her attention to the view, favoured 
by a perfectly clear and serene sky, such as few have 
met with on Mont Blanc. 

Here then stood Mademoiselle d’Angeville, upon 
a lofty island, amidst an ocean of immense mountain 
waves. Overlooking the mighty chains of the Cat- 
tian, Grajan, Pennine, and Lepontine Alps, and the 
Alps of Glarus, Uri, Unterwalden, and Berne, which 
lay at her feet, like huge dragons, with scales, horns, 
and teeth, she much have been amply compensated 
for what she did not see, for the view which other 
travellers profess to have obtained of Milan, the 
Mediterranean, Venice, and the Adriatic Sea. She 
declared that she could not discover the slightest 
trace of any of these objects, notwithstanding the 
sharpness of her sight, and the serenity of the atmo- 
sphere, since at this distance, even with a good 
telescope, the whole scene is blended into an unde- 
fined mass, of an ash-gray. On this point, however, 
we shall not insist. With rapid and practised hand 
she made several sketches, and was only prevented 
from taking more by a cold of 8° Reaumur. What 
other travellers relate concerning great debility, 
sleepiness, disposition to vomit, bleeding at the nose, 
pain in the eyes, faintness of sounds, &c. she did not 
find confirmed by her own experience. In short, 
Mont Blanc appeared to her in many respects totally 
different from what it had done to preceding tra- 
vellers. 

After a stay of fifty minutes she commenced her 
descent, which was performed without accident, and 
of course much more rapidly than the ascent. That 
meteorological influence on feminine delicacy to 
which we have alluded, st‘l continued to prevail in 
all its force, for Mademoiselle d’Angeville made no 
scruple to glide down over the mirror-like surface of 
the snow in the same manner as male travellers, that 
is to say seated, the guide sitting between her legs, 
of which he took fast hold. Within half an hour 
after they had left the top it was enveloped in a dense 
fug, which did not clear away for above a week. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that two other 
successful attempts to ascend Mont Blane were 
made at the same time with Mademoiselle d’Ange- 
ville’s. M. Stoppe, of Posen, with six guides, and 
M. Eisenkramer, the landlord of the Union, at Cha- 
mouni, with his guides and porters, started shortly 
after her, passed the night not far from the lady, on 
the Grands Mulets, and reached the summit of the 
mountain very soon after her. Thus there were for a 
moment twenty-four persons at once on the top of 
Mont Blanc. Stoppe and Eisenkramer congratulated 
the lady on her successful ascent, but stayed on the 
summit a much shorter time than she did, and saw 
scarcely any thing, for they left it again in five 
minutes, as though they had come merely for the 
sake of saying that they had been there. 

In a few hours Mademoiselle d’Angeville had 
passed the places which it had cost such labour to 
ascend, and reached the station of the Grands Mu- 
lets. The days were too short, and the lady too 
much fatigued, for her to think of returning the same 
day to Chamouni, as Eisenkramer did, after resting 
awhile on the rock. She again passed the night 
there, made several sketches in the morning, and 
arrived about noon at Chamouni, where she was re- 





ceived with great rejoicing, with songs, and the 
firing of guns, both by natives and foreigners. She 
dined at the table d’héte of the Union. On the fol- 
lowing day she gave the guides their usual treat, 
which had a peculiar interest. At the head of the 
table sat Marie de Mont Blanc, no longer handsome 
and blooming, but lively and full of spirits, and who 
even drank so freely at the dessert that her tongue 
became very loud. Mademoiselle d’Angeville, the 
other female ascender of Mont Blanc, was seated at 
the lower end of the table, and did the honours in the 
genuine French style. 

It was some days before Mademoiselle d’Angeville 
returned to Geneva, where she immediately fell to 
work to prepare for the press an account of her as- 
cent, with six designs. 

What will be the consequence of all thist The 
ascent of Mont Blanc, which, since Dr. Paccard’s 
attempt, has been accomplished by twenty-nine tra- 
vellers, and at least one hundred guides, and in 
which not one has lost his life or sustained any con- 
siderable injury—for Dr. Hammel’s three guides 
would not have been overwhelmed by an avelenihe 
if the too advénturous traveller had not persisted in 
pushing on in spite of their warning—this ascent 
will now probably become as common an excursion 
from Chamouni as that to the Grands Mullets and 
the Jardin, especially for the chivalrous and wealthy 
English ladies, fond of riding and fox-hunting. 1 
say wealthy, for such an excursion cannot cost much 
less than fifteen hundred franes (upwards of 65/.), 
whether the attempt succeeds or not. 


A HONEYMOON OF TO-DAY, AND ONE 
OF FORMER DAYS. 


My Aunt Barbara is a somewhat quizzical spin- 
ster of the old school—perpendicular as a poplar and 
dry as a shaving—who seems to have been expressly 
constructed by Providence for the epoch of farthingals 
and high-heeled shoes. In these slipshod times of 
ease and comfort, the good lady is thrown away. 
One feels that Richardson was cheated of her; that 
she ought to have sat on the judgment-seat of Har- 
lowe Place, to pass sentence on that guilty innocent 
Clarissa; or assisted Lucy and Nancy Selby to 
console Grandmamma Shirley on the removal of the 
‘beloved Miss Byron” to Grandison Hall. Aunt 
Barbara was never intended by the fates to be seen 
out of powder and a sacque. 

Now, as her friends and relatives are unanimous 
in this opinion, no less than in their regrets that she 
should be debarred the enjoyments of the century she 
was planned to adorn, it is hard that she will not 
leave them in undisturbed possession of their cus- 
tomary pleasures. Aunt Barbara will never let one 
alone; and, worse still, she will never let two alone; 
for the moment she espies anything in the circle of 
her acquaintance amounting to a flirtation, she fan- 
cies it her duty to give notice to the “ parents and 
guardians” interested in the result; and is suspected 
to have been the cause of breaking off more matches 
than the new marriage act. 

My pretty cousin Sophy, for instance, swears that, 
since she attained the age of sixteen, aunt Barbara 





has been no less than seven times an obstacle to her 
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settlement in life. Her father, the old general, who | tition with those of the best pack of hounds in the 
is also an oddity in his way, unluckily sets a value | kingdom ; and the straggling charmer, a glimpse of 
upon the gifts of fortune proportionate to the pain) whom happens to be espied between two excellent 
and grief, the jaundice and liver complaint, entailed runs, is consequently doubly estimated. It is not 
upon him by the creation of his own, under the burn-| her fate to 

ing sun of India; and his elderly kinswoman, aware | Waste her sweetness on the desert heir. 

of his foible, has humoured it by pointing out, in| Devoted to the pleasures of the chase, on the con- 
succession, to his abhorrence, an ensign in the trary, he associates her in his mind with the favour- 
guards, an Irish peer, the fifth son of an English |ite horse on which he hunted the morning of the 
earl, and four other heroes equally ineligible in a evening which first brought them into each other’s 
matrimonial point of view, all of whom, she swears, company; with the favourite hounds which distin- 
have entertained designs, through a marriage with guished themselves in that eventful run; with the 
his daughter, upon General Verelst’s strong box. At} leaps in which he figured; with all the joys, in short, 
four-and-twenty years of age, accordingly, Sophia, of his existence as a sportsman. 

though a beauty and an heiress, was still unmarried.| And so felt the young Earl of Smashboreugh to- 
Judge whether she cherished a spite against Aunt | wards my pretty cousin. Though he hed seen her, 


Barbara! Wednesday after Wednesday. at \': through- 
I once ventured to remonstrate with the old crea- | out the season,and thought nothing of her, he had 
ture touching her unsought interferences. not spent four days at Hallohill Park, hunting every 


“Ay, ay! it is easy enough to ascribe to my offi- morning, and flirting every evening, before he began 
ciousness what is simply the result of Miss Sophia’s to vote Melton a bore, even with all its accessions of 
own levity,” criedshe. ‘+ Each of the young gentle-| whist, ecarte and chicken-hazard ; and, finding him- 
men to whom you allude had ample time to make | self desperately in love with Miss Verelst, fancied 
their proposals and get the match settled out of hand | himself desperately in love with domestic felicity. 
before General Verelst dreamt of forbidding them the | [t so happened that Hallohill Park lies exactly ene 
house. But they were afraid—they hung back; for | hundred and ten miles from Hyde Park Cerner, (so 
they had seen the young lady waltzing away at half |as to preclude all fear of Aunt Barbara’s interposi- 
the balls of the season!” tion to forewarn the general that Lord Smashborough, 

“And what then?” said I. “If waltzing were a|though an English earl, with an estate of £35,000 
lawful impediment to matrimony, half the weddings | per annum, was a gambler and a libertine ;) and my 
solemnised at the churches of St. George or St. James |Cousin Sophy has accordingly accomplished her 
would be prevented taking place. There is no more | destinies of becoming a countess. 
harm in a waltz, in the opinion of all rational men of | I shall never forget Aunt Barbara’s irritation of 
the present day, than there used to be in a minuet, in | mind, when the fact was first disclosed to her by an 
the opinion of all rational men of your own. As to |announcement in the newspapers ;—* We learn that 
country-dances, they, | grant you, might be adduced | the lovely and accomplished Miss Verelst is about to 
as injurious to the morals of a modest young person. | be led to the hymeneal altar by the Earl of Smash- 
Such rompings, whisperings, and hand-squeezings |borough.” Yes, the newspapers had learned a 
as used to take place, under cover of ‘ Money Musk? family fact, of which she remained in ignorance. 
or the ‘ College Hornpipe,’ were indeed caleulatedto| “Led to the hymeneal altar, indeed! Ay, ay, I 
alarm the sensibilities of a right-thinking man.” |have often heard her say that she was to be led, but 

* Be pleased to remember to whom you are ad-| not to be drove,” sneered the old maid. ‘ However, 
dressing yourself,’ said Aunt Barbara, bridling be-|on such an occasion, I fancy no very hard driving 
hind her fan, at the mere mention of such an enormity | would have been necessary. ‘The girl has, doubt- 
as that of squeezing a partner’s hand. “I can only |less, jumped at the match; she, who was so gone 
assure you, sir, that contre-dances were the prevail-|off! she, who was on her last legs! Well, I only 
ing recreation of my day; and that never, never in| hope it may turn out as she expects. I trast that 
the whole course of my juvenile existence, though |this day twelve months General Verelst and his 
figuring with some credit among the young persons | daughter will be able to express themselves as well 
of my time” |satisfied with the connection as now. But I have 

“T acquit you, my dear aunt, I heartily aequit/ my doubts! I have my misgivings! Without pre- 
you!’ cried I, interrupting her. ‘I only wish you |tending to enter into the scandals of the times, I 
would be prevailed upon to be equally indulgent to-|/must say that Lord Smashborough’s affair with 
wards my Cousin Sophia.” |Ma’m’selle Angelique, the opera dancer, has been a 

My pretty cousin, meanwhile, contrived to be a little too public. His lordship wishes it to be pub- 
match for Aunt Barbara, by getting one settled with- lic, I conclude, by his giving her his liveries. Well, 
out her knowledge. A distant connection of the |things were not managed by gentlemen in that an- 
general being settled at Hallohill Park, within a mile |dacious way in my young days.” 
of Melton Mowbray, Sophy persuaded her father that “Certainly not, if we are to believe the evidence 
the fogs of London and keen breezes of Brighton |in the cause of Hackman and Miss Rae,” said I, 
were incompatible with the ounces of blue pill where- laughing. “Yet Lord Sandwich was not only a 
with he thinks proper to combat, every winter, the gentleman, but a lord of the admiralty !”’ 
blue devils and the jaundice; and he accordingly| “And, pray, where is Miss Verelst to be married, 
accepted an invitation to spend the Christmas holi- | and when t” demanded Aunt Barbara, turning a deaf 
days at Hallohill. ear to my retort. 

Now, it is not often that a pretty girlis seen in| ‘They come to town on the 24th of this month; 
Leicestershire. The cunning creatures are too pru-|and on the 2d or 3d of next, the wedding is to take 
dent or too proud to place their attractions in compe- | place.” 
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A HONEYMOON OF TO-DAY, 


* Allow herself —_ a week for visi's of cere- | 
Oo 


mony to her friends—for the selection of her wed- 
ding clothes?’’ shrieked Aunt Barbara, in amaze- 
nent. 

“I fancy Sophia wrote from Hallohill to her dif- 
ferent tradespeople; and expects her trousseau to be 
finished by the time she arrives.” 

“Write to her trades-people for her wedding- 
clothes ?”* again ejaculated Aunt Barbara. “ And 
who is to insure her against being cheated in the 
quality of her silks, satins, lawns, laces, furs, and 
linen? You don’t know what you are talking of?” 

“Perhaps not. But it strikes me that, as Sophy 
Verelst has always dealt liberally with the best 
warehouses in town, she is less likely to be deceived 
by trusting implicitly to their honesty, than by in- 
terfering in the choice of matters of which, at best, a 
lady must be an incompetent judge.” 
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Parents usually economise with their daughters ; 
| husbands always economise with their wives; and 
}unless, in taking the intermediary step which con- 
| ducts her from the guardianship of the one to the care 
of the other, a woman is never likely to be decently 
setup. Wedding clothes, sir, ought to be so judi- 
ciously selected, as to form afund to be drawn upon, 
without fear of exhaustion, for the remainder of life.” 

“I fear poor Sophy has been influenced by no 
such foresight,” said 1; “being too happy in her 
marriage to care for the paraphernalia by which it is 
embellished.” 

“Poor young creature!” sighed Aunt Barbara, 
| with an air of ineffable contempt; and “ poor young 
| creature” did she hourly repeat, throughout the hur- 
|ried preparations for Sophy Verelst’s wedding. 
| According to Aer notions, nothing was done right. 
| The forms and ceremonies of decorum were most 


| 
| 
| 


** What do you mean by an incompetent judge ?”’ | indecently disregarded. For things went on as usual 


persisted Aunt Barbara. 
every lady to be perfectly versed in such matters. 
What weightier business has she on her hand? | 
remember the time when the highest duchess in the 


land weuld not have allowed her mantuamaker to | 


put an ell of edging upon her gown, which she had 
not herself selected at the laceman’s. As regards 
myself, (and, | fancy, old Sir Marmaduke’s daugh- 
ter is entitled to assert herself a lady born,) I was 
one of the best feelers of a silk that ever entered 
Snuggs’ shop. You have heard of Snuggs, the 
celebrated silk mercer of Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden, where each customer, on stepping from her 
carriage in winter time, was served with a cup of 
chocolate? Weil! it was to Snuggs’ that ladies 
used to repair to select the bluffs and brocades for 
their wedding suits. First, there was the wedding 
dress and undress; then the presentation suit; then 
the bal] suit: then the winter and summer birth-day 
suits—fourteen breadths in each—seven in the gown, 
and seven in the petticoat; and often at a guinea, or 
even two guineas a yard. I only ask you, Mr. All- 
spy, whether the choice of such articles—articles 
destined to last one’s life, and perhaps to descend to 
those who are to come after us, was to be intrusted 
to interested hands ?”’ 

“A lady’s gown, thank heaven, is not, in these 
days, quite so permanent,” I replied. ‘ They nei- 
ther occupy quite so great a space in the world, nor 
so long atime. I have no doubt Sophy is perfectly 
safe in Mrs. Murray’s hands, and that both of them 
will shine on the occasion.” 

* But her laces, my dear sir, her laces !” 

“Will be furnished, I suppose, by the stay- 
maker.”’ 

“Do you suppose, sir, I am talking of stay laces? 
I mean her suit of point for winter, her suit of Mech- 
lin for summer, her suit of Brussels and Lisle for the 
demie saisons 2” 

“You are really too learned for me,” cried I, 
shrugging my shoulders. “In Sophy Verelst’s let- 
ters to her people, I saw no specification about lace.” 

“Good gracious! the most important item in the 
whole wedding order! In my time, a woman of con- 
dition would as soon have thought of marrying with- 
out diamonds, as without point; unless, at that im- 
portant crisis, she secure a proper provision for her 
suitable appearance through life in the fashionable 
world, where is she ever likely to obtain her due? 


, 


*‘] consider it the duty of | in the house; and, saving that Smashborough dined 


three or four times in the ten days with his future 
| father-in-law, and paid longer morning visits than 
| other people, no one need have known that he was 
attracted to Bruton street by any extraordinary cir- 
| cumstances or pretension. 

“Pray, what day is this strange marriage to take 
place ?”? inquired Aunt Barbara, as the epoch origi- 
nally fixed drew near. 

“On Friday or Saturday, I believe.” 

“On Friday or Saturday?” cried the old lady. 
“ You forget that this is Wednesday, when you as- 
sert that the happy day is not yet definitively settled ? 
Pray, what sort of invitations will be sent out, or 
what sort of preparations made, if this singular uncer- 
tainty be prolonged t” 

“IT faney there will be neither preparations nor 
invitations,” said I; aware that all Mrs. Barbara’s 
white lace had been at a cleaner and mender’s for six 
weeks past, with a view of figuring at the ceremony. 
* Smashborough is a sans facon kind of fellow, who 
hates all that kind of thing.” 

* Lord Smashborough is a what, sir,”’ demanded 
my aunt, drawing up her chin. 

*“ A young man not fond of displays or formalities. 
Provided he be surrounded at church with his bride 
and her nearest relations, he”’ 

“Ar cuurcn?” shrieked Aunt Barbara, again 
interrupting me. ‘“ Miss Verelst unite herself with 
an earl, and be defrauded of her bishop and her spe- 
cial license ?”’ 

“By no means. Smashborough’s uncle, the old 
Bishop of E——, is to perform the ceremony, but in 
honour of the relationship rather than the mitre. As 
to the special license, it will afford the happy pair 
the privilege of marrying when and where they think 
proper; and they wisely think proper that it should 
be in their parish church.” 

“ Well, if ever | heard anything so preposterous! 
What singular want of delicacy; and in a young 
person so well brought up!” ejaculated my prim 
aunt. * After such an inauguration into married life, 
what is to be expected of her?” 

* That she will be a very charming, and, I trust. a 
very happy woman,” cried I. “'To-motrow morning, 
| by the way, the settlements are to be signed.” 
| To-morrow evening you mean; the signature is 
always arranged of an evening, usally the evening 
preceding the wedding.” 
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“ But Smashborough and the general wish to have 
it over to-morrow morning, because they are engaged 
to some county dinner, or something of that kind.” 

“Dine out the day before his marriage?’ cried 
Aunt Barbara, clapping her hands. 

“It is not absolutely settled that they are to be 
married on Friday.” 

* On a Fripay!?! I trust in heaven not !” 

* They are to proceed, after the wedding, to Smash- 
borough’s cottage, near Ascot; and as it is only a 
sporting-box, a mere bachelor’s hall, he has had it 
completely refurnished ; and can’t get Bantry’s peo- 
ple out of the house. They pledged themselves for 
to-day ; but it seems nothing is ready.” 

** And was it, then, in such a state as to be unfit for 
the young countess’s reception?’ demanded Aunt 
Barbara, with a significant glance. 

*Humph! That is a matter of opinion. I fancy 
there has been oddish company there, now and then. 
Bachelors, you know, particularly sporting men, 
cannot be expected to be so very particular. One of 
Smashborough’s first steps towards reformation has 
been to refurnish his house. Ma’am’selle Angelique 
was pensioned off at the end of last season.” 

Aunt Barbara would hear no more. There was no 
occasion that she should; for she had been purposely 
overlooked throughout the affair by the young lady, 
who had so much cause to complain of her officious- 
ness. The wedding, however, did not the less take 
place because the venerable spinster was not invited. 
All went on en ré¢le—that is, according to les régles 
of the present day. Gunter’s counter was whitened 
over, foran hour or so, with wedding-cake. Three 
or four carriages drew up quietly to the vestry door 
of St. Geerge’s Church. The bride, in an elegant 
but simple morning dress, was escorted to the altar 
by feur charming girls, renowned in the annals of 
Almacks, all arrayed uniformly in pale blue. After 
the ceremony, the party, amounting to about twenty, 
and consisting ef the bridesmaids and their parents, 
the general and the bridesman, (unworthily repre- 
sented in my obscure person,) were entertained with 
a handsome breakfast, while the young couple pro- 
ceeded straight from the vestry door to Wingfield 
Plain. 

Nevertheless, the .Morning Post of the following 
day had matter to exercise its usual magniloquence 
concerning the wedding. What with the right ho- 
nourable bridegroom, the bishops and special license, 
Sophy’s marriage cut a very proper figure in the 
newspapers, under the head of 

SPLENDID HYMENEALS IN HIGH LIFE. 

Of the four lovely bridesmaids, two were Lord 
Smashborough’s sisters, the ladies Cecilia and Cle- 
mentina Smackaway; the other two, lady Elizabeth 
Lofty and the honourable Miss Hopham, maid of 
honour to her majesty; whose parentage, of course, 
afforded an earl and countess or two to bring up the 
rear, in the list of persons present. All looked ex- 
ceedingly respectable. ‘The public had every reason 
to be satisfied that “* Sophia, sole daughter and heir- 
ess of Major-General Verelst, of the H. C. S.— 
Cc. B.,” had not thrown herself away. 

I suppose it is the order of the day for people to 
old-fashioned relations,’ observed 
Barbara; who, though somewhat pacified, by receiv- 
ing an inordinate slice of wedding-cake, still brooded 
over her grievances. 


A HONEYMOON OF TO-DAY, 


cut ther 





AND ONE OF FORMER DAYS. 


| Smashborough, perhaps, might not have been the 
| worse off for receiving, oh her wedding-day, a mag- 
|nificent pair of rose-diamond girandoles (my late 
mother’s) which I had caused to be reset for her at 
|my silversmith’s in Leicester Fields; and sayin 
which, she took from her work-box, and half opened, 
for my tantalization, a little red morocco case, con- 
taining a pair of dull looking disfigurements, appa- 
rently set in pewter, which would have caused the 
blood to curdle in the veins of Horr and Mortimer. 

** lintended to have presented these to her lady- 
| ship, when she showed herself to the company, after 
retiring to change her dress, previous to quitting 
town,” observed my Aunt Barbara, with a lock pro- 
claiming her consciousness of injury. 

* But, my dear madam, Lady Smashborough nei- 
ther retired nor changed her dress,”’ said I. “ As she 
had only a drive of twenty miles in prospect, it mat- 
tered little whether she wore a white silk pelisse or 
a gray one.” 

Aunt Barbara made no answer. 
too great for words. 

Some ten days afterwards, I found myself tapped 
on the arm in Regent street by a spindled foot-boy in 
leathern gaiters, who requested me to “step to Missus, 
whose carriage was waiting at Hodge and Lowman’s 
door.” —** Missus” proved, as I expected, from this 
association with a bargain shop, to be my Aunt Bar- 
bara; whose bilious looking chariot greatly resem- 
bles the one in which Merlin the conjurer used to 
drive about Hyde Park, when I was a youth.” 

“Step in!’ said she, when leather-gaiters had 
opened the carriage door. But I pleaded business, 
and was permitted to enjoy my hurried interview in 
the open air. “I have a very serious question to ask 
you,” said my aunt, knitting her brows :—* I heard 
It protested, at Lady Poppington’s whist party last 
night, that Lady Smashborough was seen at the 
opera on Tuesday night!” 

** Very likely,” said [; “but I was not aware of 
her being in town. Smashborough has driven up 
once or twice; but only to return to dinner.” 

** My dear sir, reflect upon what you are saying! 
The earl and countessare yet in their honeymoon!” 

‘Is that an obstacle to Sophia’s enjoying a new 
opera—so passionately fond as she is of music?” 
said I. 

“A new opera, and passionately fond of music, 
during the honeymoon !” ejaculated my Aunt Barbara. 

“The Rauzinella, you know, leaves us next week, 
to fulfil her engagements at St. Petersburg,” said I. 
* Sophia was her favourite pupil. You would not 
have had her lose the last night of the Rauzinella?”’ 

“The last night of the Rauzinella, during her ho- 
neymoon !” again exclaimed my Aunt Barbara. 

* And why not?” said I, trying to suppress a 
smile. 

‘In my time, sir,” cried the old lady, making her 
lynx skin muff revolve upon her skinny hands with 
agitation—* [n my time, the honeymoon was a sacred 
epoch. No unhallowed eyes, not even those of the 
nearest female relative, were allowed to examine the 
blushes of the bride, or investigate her sentiments. 





Her disgust was 
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*“ Had I been invited, Lady | nothing to them. 


During that privileged period, the happy couple were 
non-existent for the remainder of the human race. 
All in all to each other, they were nothirg to the 
rest of the world, and the rest of the world was 
Their existence was a mere sup- 















































A HONEYMOON OF TO-DAY, 


ition. Before my time, a scandalous custom 
prevailed, I fancy, of a wedding ball and an exhibi- 
tion, the following Sunday, at church. But the good 
sense and good feeling of society revelted against it; 
and, for nearly a century, (down to these degenerate 
days, the customs of which I do not pretend to ex- 
pound,) a whole calendar month has always heen 
allowed a young lady, to accustom herself to the 
novelty of her situationas amatron. Buried in some 
secluded country-house, or whirled along incog. on 
a tour, it was not till the close of six weeks, at soon- 
est, they were heard of by their nearest relatives. 
At the close of two months, a letter announced them 
to be on their return; and some time was still suffer- 
ed to elapse before they ventured to show themselves 
in public places, or to receive company at home.” 

** How confoundedly they must have been bored !” 
was my involuntary ejaculation. * Thank goodness, 
such trying téte-a-tétes are now abridged, or a honey- 
moon would be as dul] as a mill-pond. Three weeks, 
a fortnight, a week, according to the habits and in- 
clinations of the parties, are judged quite sufficient. 
People are not thrust out of society as if they had the 
plague, or the cholera, because they have tried to in- 
crease their enjoyment of life, by pairing off. Nay, 
I have seen fellows quietly taking their usual ride 
in the park a very few days after that of their wed- 
ding. I must say,I prefer the new system. It is 
making matrimony too appalling to invest it with 
as much pomp and ceremony as a criminal execu- 
tion.” 

“« And, in my opinion, it is rendering it far too tri- 
vial to invest it with so little,” cried Aunt Barbary. 
“If people marry with as little hesitation as they put 
on a pair of new shoes, rely upon it they will fling 
aside the obligations they have imposed on them- 
selves, with as little ceremony as a pair of old ones.” 

“The records of Doctors’ Commons say No!” 
“The consistory court swears 


cried I, in my turn. 
Ha! there 


we are better people than we used to be. 
is Sophy herself kissing her hand to us!” 

“The lady in the pink bonnet and feathers, smil- 
ing and bowing in that unabashed manner, the 
Countess of Smashborough!”’ cried Aunt Barbara, 
with an air of horror. 

“* How very handsome she looks! They must be 
at Mivart’s! I will go and call on them to-morrow 
morning !”’ cried I. 

‘* A bride at a public hotel !” groaned the old lady. 
“Thomas,” cried she, addressing leather gaiters, 
“what day of the month is it?” . 

“The 18th, ma’am; cos the milkman’s bill what 
com’d in this morning, were up i’ th’ 17th, which 
war as yesterday,” replied leather gaiters, with logi- 
cal precision. 

“The 18th, and married only on the 5th of the 
month; yet openly driving in the public streets of 
London !” ejaculated his lady. 

*T assure you, my dear ma’am, she is only acting 
like the rest of the world; that is, like her own class 
of aociety,”’ said I. 

“The 18th; married on the 5th, yet openly driv- 
ing in the public streets of London !”’ reiterated Aunt 
Barbara, almost beside herseif. ‘ And to be told 
that such is the custom of modern society! Thank 
goodness, I have long made up my mind to retire 
from the world. My house on Brixton Hill will be 
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from the progress of modern corruption! Mr. Allspy, 
oir, good morning. Thomas, tell the coachman to 
rive on.’ 


AND ONE OF FORMER DAYS. 


THE OLD BEGGAR. 


I. 


There was an old and haggard mar, 
Who swept a crossing, where 

It was my wont each morn to pass 
In weather foul and fair. 


He seem’d so bow’d with wretchedness, 
I thought, as I pass’d by, 

That it must be a pleasant thing 
For such a man to die. 


For in the rain, or scorching sun, 
In winds both cold and keen, 
With head all bare and naked feet, 
This wither’d man was seen, 


He was so very wan and cold, 
That as I nearer drew, 

Each morn and night, to where he stood, 
A sadness pierced me through. 


And if I chanced to catch his look 
From eyes so sunk and pale, 

I never read in any book 
So piteous a tale. 


And then again I inly said, 
As I was passing by, 

“ Great God, O what a joyful thing 
For such a man to die!” 


II. 


It was upon that happy morn 
When Sabbath bells do ring; 
And call us all, both old and young, 
To praise our Heavenly King, 


That, as with contrite heart and soul, 
To prayer I slowly trod, 

This poor old man was also bent 
To go and praise his God. 


But what a change! His face was gay, 
And he was cleaner drest; 

His eye shone bright with cheerfulness, 
He seem’d so truly blest! 


And ’twas my chance that morn to stand 
Near him in the church aisle; 
And at each pause to hear his voice, 


And sce his happy smile. 


His voice was full of prayer and joy: 
Praise came with every breath : 

His kindling glance reveal’d the hope 
Which triumphs over death! 


And then with wiser heart I thought, 
As tears came o'er each eye, 
“ Great God, O what a joyful thing 





vacant come Lady-day, and thither will [ retreat 


For such a man to die!” 
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“Tl avait presque toutes les vertus comme naturelles, et il n'a | : 
| ration. 


jamars eu le brillant d’aucone. On l'a cru plas capable d'etre a 
la tete dune armee que d'un parii; et je le crois aussi, parce- 
qu'il u etait pas naturellement entieprenant.” 

Le Carpinat ve Revz—Turenne. 


“——— his recentibus domesticis periculis eternum se testimo- 
nium laudum daturam esse ‘profitetur.” 

Cricero— Pre Archia Poeta. 

The church of the Annunciation, is one of the 
finest ornaments of the city of Cochabamba. The 
fair district to which the town gives its name, and 
which, on one side, extends to the rich country of 
la Plata, and on the other to that mighty river whose 
shores were destined to prove the ruin of the nation 
that sent forth its adventurous sons to penetrate that 
wilderness of wealth, is amongst the richest and 
most magnificent parts of Upper Peru, or, as it is 
now called, Bolivia. The descendants of those daring 
brigands, of whom Pizarro was the bold and un- 
principled leader, lived in a style of splendour of 
which those in the old world could form but a faint 
idea. Their habits were luxurious—their houses 
were palaces; but it was in the churches and con- 
vents that they heaped up the vast wealth in gold, 
silver, and precious stones, which so much surpassed 
the gorgeousness of the temples of the old continent. 
The church of the Annunciation, to which we allude, 
erected on the site of a shrine which, in other days, 
had been consecrated to the sun, the god of the 
idolatry of the ancient Peruvians, was of vast extent, 
and of unparalleled beauty of structure. The statue 
of the Virgin, above the high altar, was of massive 
gold of the purest kind, and the diamonds which 
termed the eyes were of inconceivable brilliancy, and 
of unspeakable value. The sculpture, the gilding, 
the glittering of jewels, and the splendour of the or- 
naments seattered around in limitless profusion, 
might have oppressed the eye of the beholder, were 
their richness not subdued by the majestic loftiness 
of the roof, and the vastness of the aisles of the sa- 
cred edifice. 

On the 25th of March, 1817, there were assembled 
within the walls of the church of the Annunciation, 
6000 soldiers, for the purpose of attending the cele- 
bration of the office of high mass, in honour of the 
Virgin, to whose name and to whose glory the day 
was dedicated. About 1000 of this warlike congre- 
gation were cavalry, and the swarthy and stern coun- 
tenances of all were those of men long accustomed 
to danger in the field of battle. They stood drawn 
up in front of the high altar, which was blazing with 
the glare of torches and the splendour of jewels, in 
the same position as if they had been on the parade 
ground. The united bands of five battalions were in 
the choir at the other extremity of the chorch, from 
which issued a strain of music suited to the solemn 
ceremony. In the intervals, the organ poured forth 
a tide of most divine melody, at one time in a low 
and wailing tone, and in a moment after there swept 
along a very tempest of sound, beneath which even 
the shrines and statues seemed to tremble, and the 
blood of those who listened leaped within them, and 
gushed through their veins like streams of burning 
lava. The most awful part of the ceremony is at 
that moment when the Supreme Being is supposed 
to come down from his Father’s throne at the invo- 
eation of the priest. For some moments previous 
all is hushed to the most unbroken silence; not a 


sound, nor a sigh, nor a breath, nor a murmur is 
heard from the immense multitude prostrate in ado- 
It seems as if the wand of an enchanter had 
turned to stone the crowds of worshippers—the thun- 
der or the wailing of the organ is mute, and the 
sweet sounds of innumerable instruments are, as it 
were, frozen into stillness. The moment the mystic 
word is pronounced, the spell is broken—the host is 
raised to the eyes of countless adorers. A storm of 
music bursts at once from all—a thousand sabres 
leap from their scabbards, and the battalions, bend- 
ing on one knee, present their arms, with fixed bayo- 
nets, as if to protect from the whole world the object 
of their adoration. A hundred golden censers fling 
their perfumes abroad, and encircle within volumes 
of smoke the altar and the attendants! Such a scene, 
and such a moment cannot be described ; to be felt 
it must be witnessed. 

The ceremony was not yet concluded in the church 
of the Annunciation, nor had the high priest bestow- 
ed upon the earth and its inhabitants his last bene- 
diction, when the report of cannon, intermingled 
with the rattling of musketry, was heard from a dis- 
tance, and at each moment the sounds became so 
frequent, and so near, that it was evident a hostile 
conflict was taking place in the vicinity. It was 
soon made certain by the arrival of several aides-de- 
camp, who rode up as if the avenger of blood were 
behind, to order the officers commanding the several 
battalions to instantly lead on their men to repel an 
attack unexpectedly made by the enemy on a princi- 
pal fortress in the neighbourhood. Not a moment 
was to be lost. The service was quickly concluded ; 
the ministering priest delivered a hasty blessing ; 
the troops left the church; the strains of sacred har- 
mony were exchanged for the rade summons of mar- 
tial music ; and the solemn silence and sacred awe, 
which reigned a few moments before, were succeeted 
by the din and the bustle of multitudes issuing, in 
fiery haste, from the abode of love and of peace, to 
the carnage of the battle field. 

Atthe period to which we allude a most important 
and extensive portion of the South American conti- 
nent had already thrown off the yoke of the mother 
country; and the most brilliant success, with few 
exceptions, attending the arms of the insurgents 
against Spanish tyranny, the war had assumed, 
through vengeance on the part of the royalists and 
retaliation on that of the patriots, a character of bru- 
tal ferocity. Amongst the chiefs who most contri- 
buted to the independence of the colonies, was one 
who had particularly distinguished himself in acts 
of bravery, in military talent, and, it must be also 
added, in deeds of atrocity. He had extended his 
sway over vast tracts of country, from the foot of the 
Andes to the everlasting forests of Chuquisaca. His 
name struck terror into the hearts of the royalists, as 
| his skill in the wild war which was then raging was 
equal to his ferocity. The name of this formidable 
chief, the Cabrera of Peru, was La Madrid, and, to 





the day of which we have spoken above, his career 
had been almost unimpeded. It was on this occa- 
| sion, however, destined to receive a check, which 
led to his destruction and to the dispersion of his 
army, and in consequence of which the district over 
| which he had previously raled was, for a space, re- 
stored to the possession of the Spanish viceroy. He 
had just made one of his usual sudden attacks on a 
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strong fortress, and had succeeded ia surprising it 
by a coup-de-main, The alarm had spread through- 
out the entire line of fortifications, and the battalions 
that formed a body of reserve were hastily called out, 
either to reinforce the forts, or to drive back the fero- 
cious enemy into the forests from which he had 
issued. 

The troops were assembled in the square of the 
town, and hastily harangued by the general in chief, 
Pezuela. It was determined to storm the fort at 
once, before any additional aid could be sent to La 
Madrid, and to take it, if possible, at the point of the 
bayonet: and to perform this perilous duty it became 
necessary to draw lots for the storming party. A 
young officer who had landed in Chili about a year 
before, as aide-de-camp to General Morillo, and who 
was remarkable for his high sense of honour and his 
unassuming and modest deportment, chanced to be- 
long to the battalion on which the selection by lot 
had fallen. He had never performed any duty of a 
regimental nature, having been constantly occupied 
on the staff of the general, who employed him as 
his secretary. He was then about twenty-four years 
old, and he burned, with all the ardour of a youthful 
soldier of fortune, for an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself. The present was an occasion not to be 
lost or neglected, and he, therefore, entreated per- 
mission of his chief to join his battalion, and march 
with it to the assault. The request was not refused. 
The party rashed on with shouts to storm the fort- 
ress; it was repulsed with loss, and at the very first 
attack the officer commanding it was killed. Again 


it attempted to drive the enemy from the position he 


had occupied, and again it was repulsed with slaugh- 
ter. A third time it advanced, and a third time it 
retired, with a loss of more than one third of its 
strength. Seven officers were now killed, when the 
young aide-de-camp, who had performed wonders of 
valour, sent word to the general, who was at some 
short distance, that if he sent him a supply of am- 
munition and a reinforcement of only fifty men, he 
would take the fort within an hour. ‘“ Tell him,” 
said his superior, who was much attached to him, 
“tell him he shall have two hundred men, and I give 
him four hours—if he succeed he shall not go unre- 
warded.”’ Before, however, the reinforcement could 


reach him, the aide-de-camp, who by the death of 


the others was now the senior officer, once more led 
the remnant of his foree to the assault, ata point 
which he thought presented a weaker defence than 
the rest of the fortress. Tearing off his neckcloth, 
and fixing it on the point of his sword, and binding a 
handkerchief round his temples, he shouted, “A 
hundred ounces of gold to him who first lays his 
hand on the enemy’s colours !’? He dashed on, fol- 
lowed by about two hundred men; and in one of 
those impetuous bursts of valour which nothing can 
withstand, succeeded in driving the enemy from the 
outworks. 

The men followed on, excited by his example, 
as well as by the success which attended this last 
effort; and he was seconded so powerfully by them, 
that ina few minutes the republicans were flying 
from their last hold, or throwing themselves from 
the heights, when they were dashed to pieces amongst 
the crags beneath, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour the banner of San Ferdinand was floating from 
the topmost mound, the patriot flag having been torn 
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down by the hand of the young aid-de-camp himself, 
who received three wounds during the assault. The 
young man was immediately named to the command 
of the battalion he had led so well, and his deport- 
ment on subsequent occasions in America in no wise 
degenerated from the valour he had displayed on the 
25th of March. 

His advancement kept pace with his distinguished 
conduct. Soon after he contributed powerfully to 
the total defeat of La Madrid, at the battle of Sapa- 
chui. He was then promoted to the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel, and entrusted with the command of a 
regiment; and at the head of his corps entirely routed 
the bands of the insurgents of Rueto, on the plains 
of Majocayo. In 1822 he was named colonel, with 
the command of a brigade, and from that period until 
1824, when the fall of Ayacucho, and the glorious 
victory gained by the patriot general, Sucre, which 
annihilated for ever the dominion of Spain in Ame- 
rica, this creator of his own fortune exhibited innu- 
merable proofs of the same distinguished bravery. 

The young brigadier, who, on the evacuation by 
the Spanish troops of the American soil, returned to 
his native land with a reputation thus established, 
had joined the expedition commanded by Morillo, 
which in 1816 had set sail from Spain for the insur- 
gent colonies. He was born in the year 1793, in a 
small village named Granatula, in the province of 
La Mancha. His father was acarpenter in middling 
circumstances, and with some difliculty was enabled 
by the exercise of his calling to maintain a family of 
ten children, of which the individual of whom we 
have spoken was the youngest but one. Originally 
of a weakly constitution, which rendered him inea- 
pable of sustaining the laborious duties of his father’s 
oceupation, and there existing no prospect of his in- 
heriting any patrimonial property, he was, at an early 
age, placed at school for the purpose of acquiring the 
necessary preliminary know ledge to fit him for the 
clerical profe ssion. His eldest brother, who was at 
the time curé of a neighbouring town, defrayed the 
expenses of his education. Here he remained until 
the French invasion in 1808, when that important 
event became the signal for the noblest manifestation 
of Spanish nationality and patriotism since the days 
of the Moors. The hatred entertained by the Spanish 
people towards the invaders of their country, and the 
destroyers of their national independence, was felt 
by none more fiercely than by the youths who then 
filled the colleges and universities of Spain. The 
young student abandoned those calm pursuits of 
classical literature, which he was never afterwards 
destined to resume; and at the age of fifteen years 
enrolled himself as a simple volunteer in a corps 
formed almost exclusively of ecclesiastical students. 
The youths who composed those battalions were, 
after a year’s instruction, transferred into different re- 
giments in active service. The scholar, of whom we 
now speak, might have continued to bear arms fora 
longer period as a simple volunteer, but for the pow- 
esful inflcence of a noble fi. ily, with whom his 
brother was then living in qoality of domestic chap- 
lain. Having manifested a decided preference for the 
profe ssion of arms, he was at their expense p laced 
at a military school, where he remaine od until the 
twenty-third year of his age, at which period he com- 
yleted his course of military study, and left his col- 
bee with the rank of sub-lieutenant. But his martial 
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ardour found no theatre for exercise in his native 
country. The French had already been not only 
driven from the Peninsula, but that field had been 
fought and won, on which Napoleon for ever lost his 
empire and his liberty. The insurrection of the South 
American colonies was, however, then at its height. 
They had refused to accept the new monarch that 
had been imposed on the mother-country by him who 
then directed the destinies of Europe, and their re- 
sistance had been commenced with the object of re- 
storing the son of their ancient kings. ‘The spirit 
of resistance had been encouraged by those who 
fought in the old continent for the return of Ferdi- 
nand from bondage; and the efforts of the T'ransat- 
lantic revolution were originally directed to no further 
end than the subversion of the new dynasty attempt- 
ed to be established by Napoleon in Spain. But, 
having once tasted the secrets of independence, and 
having experienced the possibility of existing with- 
out being governed by a viceroy, they employed, for 
the establishment of their own liberties, the lessons 
taught them, and the means afforded by the Spaniards 
themselves; and before the mighty usurper was 
driven beyond the Pyrenees, they had refused alle- 
giance to the crown of Castile, and proclaimed the 
independence of the republican governments of their 
own states. 

Not wishing to lead a life of idleness in his na- 
tive country, the young subaltern presented himself 
to the general commanding one of the expeditions 
sent to reduce the refractory colonies to obedience. 
This offer was accepted, and he was admitted, not 


oply to form a part of the expeditionary force, but he 
participated in the promotion to one grade higher than 
that bestowed an all officers who were proceeding on 


foreign active service. Possessing the advantages 
of an education superior to the generality of his com- 
rades, his capabilities and acquirements were soon 
appreciated by Morillo, his commanding officer. On 
landing in Chili he was appointed secretary and aide- 
de-camp to the general commanding the division, in 
the performance of the duties of which office he 
continued until the occurrence of the incident to 
which we have alluded above, and in which he so 
much distinguished himself. From that happy mo- 
meat fortune seemed to mark him for her favourite, 
even in spite of subsequent events which might have 
cut short the career of many men endowed with 
talents far superior to those which he possessed. 
This child of obscure birth, of weak and sickly 
constitution,—the youngest son of an all but pauper 
family,—the unprotected student—the humble volun- 
teer—the military pupil, fed, clothed, and educated 
by the benevolence of charitable strangers—this 
hardy adventurer who proceeded in search of wealth 
and honours amongst the wild warriors of the moun- 
tains, and the forests and savannas of the New 
World,—this undoubted soldier of fortune is now 
eaptain-general of the army, generalissimo of all the 
Spanish forces, commandant of the royal guard, 
knight of the order of the Golden Fleece, Grand 
Cross of the order of Charles III. of Spain, of Isa- 
bella the Catholic, of Saint Ferdinane, and of Saint 
Hermengilda; Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
of France; of the order of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal; of the order of the Bath of England; 
grandee of the first class of Spain, Count of Lu- 
chana, Duke of Morella, Duke of Victory, and at the 





present moment, actual ruler of the Spanish monar- 
chy. This man of destiny is Don Batpornero Es- 
PARTERO! 

The fall of Ayacucho overthrew for ever Spanish 
domination in the colonies. In a short time after 
that important and decisive event, the remains of the 
royalist army embarked for Europe. LEspartero re- 
turned to his native country, with the rank of colonel ; 
but this was not the only advantage which he reaped 
from the war in America. Spaniards, of all classes, 
and of all ages, possess an insatiable thirst for gam- 
bling. This passion is particularly powerful amongst 
military men, who indulge in it as a means of whiling 
away the tediousness of the short intervals of leisure 
afforded in active service. Amidst the wayward 
warfare of Peru, they became too much habituated 
to a life of adventure not to keep up the excitement 
during their more peaceful moments by games of 
chance. What at first is but a simple relaxation 
after severe and perilous duties, becomes a com- 
mercial speculation: alternate loss and gain supply 
an irresistible incentive to perseverance, but an almost 
continuous stream of good luck imparts a rapture to 
the heart, which none but a true gambler can feel or 
appreciate. The success which attended him in his 
military career followed him even in his vices, and 
Espartero was so fortunate in play, and in play most 
honourably conducted, that no one ever yet opposed 
him with impunity. He returned to Spain with a 
fortune amounting, it is said, to more than eighty 
thousand pounds sterling, the fair fruits of the amuse- 
ments of his leisure moments. 

Having been selected as the bearer of interesting 
despatches, he received the honours usually bestowed 
on persons appointed to a similar commission, that 
of a step higher in his military rank. He was named 
brigadier, and was soon after sent to assume the 
command of the troops stationed at Logrono. He 
there became acquainted with the only daughter of a 
wealthy proprietor named Santa Cruz. Espartero 
was then about thirty-one years old, and was pos- 
sessed of a pleasing appearance, and of agreeable 
manners. He was besides, a general officer, and was 
master of an independent fortune. The natural re- 
sult followed ; their intimacy ripened into affection, 
and they were soon after married. The lady who 
was besides both amiable and beautiful, had no cause 
in the sequel to repent her choice of the Peruvian 
soldier—she is now Duchess of Victory. 

The military life of Espartero is almost a blank 
from 1825, the period of his marriage, until the 
breaking out of the civil war. During the interval, 
he was stationed at Palma in Majorea, where he led 
a life of uninterrupted leisure, in the enjoyment of 
all the happiness that wealth, local rank, and the 
companionship of a most beautiful and most accom- 
plished lady could produce. On the death of Ferdi- 
nand in September 1833, Espartero declared, without 
any hesitation, for the cause of his infant danghter, 
and sent in his adhesion to the government of the 

ueen regent. Soon after he expressed his ardent 
, to be actively employed on the spot where the 
insurrection originally broke out, but equally made 
an offer of his services in whatever part of the king- 
dom her majesty might think proper to employ him. 
His propositions were accepted, and he was named 
to the command in chief of Biscay. The fortune 
which had smiled on him in South America, whether 
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at the gaming table or on the field of battle, aban- ; had, however, occupied for some time past the atten- 


doned him for a space in his new command. 


His | tion of that very restless person, hindered him from 


early career as an opponent of the terrible Zumala- | maturing the plans of reform which were so well 


| 


| 


carréguy was as unlucky as it could well be; and 
no chief who had taken up arms for the young queen 
was so invariably unfortunate as Espartero. He was 
sure to be driven back whenever he presented him- 
self before the enemy. An advantage obtained over 
Gomez was almost the only exception to his defeats. 
He possessed, however, one great merit—that of 
never despairing, and of being as willing to take the 
field after an unhappy result as if he had obtained a 
victory. The eulogium passed by Napoleon on 
Blucher for a similar quality, might be partially ap- 
plied to Espartero; and though at one time his very 
name had become ominous of defeat, he marched at 
the head of his division, as if he had never been 
otherwise than a conqueror. He participated in the 
dangers and -privations of his army; his attention 
was invariably directed to the comforts as far as they 
were attainable, of his men; his private fortune 
enabled him to aid them; and he was always ready 
and willing to supply from his own personal means 
the deficiency of the army chest, the negligence of 
the commissariat, or the corruption of the govern- 
ment. To those causes, together with that impetuous 
valour in the field, which always distinguishes him, 
may be assigned, without much difficulty, the attach- 
ment and affection which the Spanish soldier bears 
to the name and person of Espartero, and by the aid 
of which he has been enabled to rise to a degree of 
power to which many with talents far superior to his 
might never have attained. 

A detailed account of the career of Espartero from 
the death of Ferdinand to the month of September 
1836, would be the history of the civil war of the 
same period, and our entering particularly into it 
would be merely a repetition of what we have al- 
ready detailed in former papers in this periodical. 
His progress during the first three years of the civil 
war was not successful; but what Spanish general, 
with the exception of Cordova, could boast of being 
in a different position? His talents were not of a 
brilliant order; but he was, perhaps, with the same 
exception, equal to those who had preceded him. 
His sincerity and single-mindedness in the cause 
were, as far as could be then observed, undeubted. 
It was most certain that he was popular with his 
army; and their mere attachment to his person 
replaced, in some measttre, the confidence in supe- 
rior ability, without which men will not be faithful 
to their leaders in the hour of danger. Political 
party was then, as before, raging in Madrid, as well 
as in the provinces, as if civil war was not laying 
waste the kingdom. The insolent tyranny of Quesa- 
da hurried on the crisis which had long been threat- 
ening. The events of the month of August 1836 
were followed by the overthrow of Isturitz, and the 
resignation of his friend and supporter, Cordova, 
and their subsequent flight into France. The army, 


whose former demoralisation had been augmented by | 





| 





repeated disasters, as well as in consequence of the | 
|ciple, the same love of lying and defamation, the 


incurable malady of Mina, which prevented him from 


personally attending to the wholesome administration | 
| Sequiousness, and the same turpitude, which abound 


he had introduced on receiving the command in 


chief, had begun to manifest a slow but progressive | 


improvement under the superintending skill and | to exist. 


undertaken, and which were so much needed. To 
carry out what had been begun by that young gene- 
ral, there was no man fitter than the commandant of 
Biscay. By a ministerial decree, dated the 18th 
September, 1836, the viceroyalty of Navarre, the 
captain-generalship of the Basque provinces, and the 
command in chief of the army of the north, were 
conferred on Don Baldornero Espartero. 

The materials thus placed at the disposal of the 
new general fer carrying on active operations, were 
by no means of a promising nature. The army had 
again fallen back into that disorganisation from 
which the ambitious energy of Cordova had in part 
rescued it. The state of fermentation into which 
the country was thrown by the unceasing strife of 
the two great parties that then contended for supe- 
riority, had left the troops destitute of resources. 
The hatred entertained by the liberal portion of the 
nation against those who were labouring for the 
establishment of a French paramount interest, was 
communicated to the army. Almost the whole of 
the troops were constitutionalists; and they were 
easily induced to ascribe their late disasters, as wel, 
as their present destitute condition, to foreign in 
trigue. Quesada had been sacrificed to popular 
vengeance on the downfal of the Isturitz ministry. 
Sarsfield, whose conduct, in the commencement of 
the war, had been, if no: treacherous, at least oper 
to suspicion, was massacred by his own troops at 
Pamplona; and Escalera met the same fate at 
Miranda del Ebro. Insubordination and mutiny 
prevailed to such an extent that the Carlist generals 
might consider an offensive position almost needless, 
in the confidence that the army of the queen pos- 
sessed within itself the elements of sure and rapid 
dissolution. 

Had the Pretender at that moment a single chief 
belonging to the army of the north, capable of re- 
placing Zumalacarréguy, not the united exertions of 
the queen’s generals could have sayed the Cristino 
army from destruction. Happily for the cause or 
freedom, and happily for the reputation of Espartero, 
the troops of the faction were not in a much bette 
condition. The army of Don Carlos did not any 
longer form that compact body created by the or- 
ganising talents of the celebrated Guipuzcoan chief. 
It had long since Jost that spirit of enterprise, ana 
that rapidity of combination, imparted to it by thas 
master mind. The cowardly selfishness of the crea- 
ture for whose pretended rights it was contending, 
had destroyed too much of that enthusiasm with 
which the Navarrese mountaineers had leaped to 
arms at the summons of Ladron, under the idea that 
the cause of legitimacy and the preservation of their 
own privileges were one and the same. Intrigue 
had also done its work, even in the mock court of 
Don Carlos, and at the head-quarters of the vagrant 
pretender might be found, within a limited sphere, 
the same selfishness, the same abandonment of prin- 


same contemptible jealousies, the same creeping ob- 


wheresoever even the semblance of royalty is known 
The army of the queen, at the moment 


energy of Cordova. The political intrigues which | Espartero was named to the command, was disor- 
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ganised and mutinous—that of Don Carlos was, if | move a step to the relief of the town whose destruc- 
possible, in a worse condition. |tion seemed inevitable. Not the murmurs of his 
The general in chief did not, however, experience; own army, nor even the reproaches addressed to 
much difficulty in the restoration of discipline. Even) him, through telegraphic signals, by the starving 
the present state of affairs, generally, afforded him| citizens, could rouse him from his apathy. In this 
facilities for the accomplishment of his task. We) state he continued until the end of December. The 
have already alluded to the affection borne towards dismounting of a Carlist battery by the British royal 
him by the division of the army under his command, | artillery, under the superintendence of the English 
and confidence was, for the most part, placed in his) commissioner, was the first incident which disturbed 
political sincerity. The nation, which in the com-| the unmilitary quietude of the future Count de Lu- 
mencement had regarded the insurrection of the| chana and Duke of Victory. At the earnest persua- 
Basques as a temporary rising, which might be put} sion of the British officers, naval and military, who 
down without much trouble, was now sufficiently; were then co-operating with the Spanish army, 
awakened from its complacent dream; and the con-| Espartero at length consented to take a decisive 
viction became established that, to end the war, the! step. Under the management of an active and in- 
entire resources of the country should be directed to telligent British naval officer, the army crossed the 
one single object. Espartero earnestly set about his| river on the evening of the 24th of December. The 
task, aided by such favourable circumstances; and/ general had been labouring under an attack of illness. 
rebellion and mutiny were soon replaced by disei-| On being acquainted with the disembarcation which 
pline and subordination. had been effected on the opposite side, he rose from 
An opportunity was soon afforded to the new com-| his bed, and bravely conducted his army to the 
mander in chief of proving to the world the extent of | assault. It would have been better if he had done 
his military talents. ‘The convulsions by which the| so before;—the heights were taken without much 
country had been distracted, had occasioned the} difficulty; the enemy, though the positions they 
withdrawal of several battalions from the main body| occupied were of great strength, were dislodged and 
of the army, for the protection of the towns. Its| utterly routed at midnight, under a storm of snow, 
efficiency had, in consequence, become much dimi-| and by daybreak the Cristino army was entering the 
nished. The expedition of the Carlist general, Go-| town of Bilbao. Espartero received the title of 
mez, into the interior and the south of Spain, was} Count of Luchana, from the name of the heights 
undertaken for the purpose, not only of profiting by| from which the enemy had been driven. 
the confusion which then reigned every where, but} The subsequent departure of the Pretender him- 
ilso of still more diminishing and scattering the| self from the Basque provinces, and the attempt 
strength of the Cristino army. ‘The insurgent chief,| made by him to enter Madrid, afforded to the Count 
it the head of 4000 men, traversed Galicia, the| of Luchana another excellent occasion of exhibiting 
Asturias, and Castile, and penetrated even to Anda-| his peculiar talents for observation. Until the troops 
lusia: 7000 of the queen’s forces were detached in| of Cabrera had actually possessed themselves of the 
his pursuit. The Carlist army had long been in a| suburbs of the capital, the general could not be per- 
state of destitution. Supplies of all kinds were| suaded to move a step forward, or to break for a 
liberally promised by the northern powers, and} moment the sort of dreamy repose in which he so 
hopes ef means held out for placing the Pretender| often indulges. The cowardice and indecision of 
on the throne the moment some important town was| the Pretender himself, alone prevented the advance 
taken. of Espartero from being too late. On his arrival, 
Bilbao was open and unprotected, and was, be-| he found the Carlists in full and rapid retreat. Ca- 
sides, commanded by surrounding heights in posses-| brera is said to have insulted Don Carlos to his face, 
sion of the Carlists. ‘The death of Zumalacarréguy)| and to have shed tears of rage, wrung from him in 
had saved it in 1835. The distracted state of the) the bitterness of disappointment. 
nation, and the dispersion of the Cristino army, The increasing difliculties of the insurgent army, 
afforded a favourable opportunity of once more re-| and the impossibility of constantly maintaining so 
newing an attempt on that fated city. ‘The siege of | large a body within so circumscribed a space as the 
Bilbao was commenced in the antumn of 1836. The| Basque provinces, rendered it necessary to have re- 
energy, the valour, and the patriotism of the Bilbo-| course to external means for support. Count Negri 
ese were by no means diminished since 1835, and| marched on Castile at the head of an imposing force. 
they had the additional advantage of having, on the| The national guards every where rose against him ; 
present occasion, a garrison, the force of which| wherever he entered, the inhabitants fled, after having 
amounted to more than 6000 men. Espartero ad-| concealed or removed their property; the country was 
vanced to its relief with 16,000 troops, who were) abandoned as he marched onwards. Never was ex- 
fterwards increased to 22,000, in consequence of | pedition more unfortunate. The soldiers threw aside 
the return of Gomez and Sanz, by which an addi-| all discipline, and beholding the helplessness of their 
tional force, which had been employed in their pur-| own officers, traversed the country to procure the 
suit, became avail » ‘The patience and courage! means of subsistence, or to plunder, each on his own 
{ the citizens ilbao could not for ever hold out, individual account. So harassed were they, and so 
and, after the | ipse of some time, the city became) broken down by long and forced marches, whilst de- 
reduced to great extremity. During the whole of prived even of common sustenance, that they became 
that period, Espartero remained in total inaction,) an easy prey to the first who might think proper to 


only employed, as he styled it, in observation ittack them. They were pursued by the Count of 
sort of campaigning, by the way, to which Spanish) Luchana; his single escort dispersed an immense 
generals are usually much attached), on the right) party, who, after throwing away their arms, which 
bank of the Nervion. Nothing could induce him to, they had not strength enough to carry, fled for safety 
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to the mountains. The baggage and artillery fell 
into the hands of the Cristinos. 

These disasters completed the demoralisation, and 
hastened on the final destruction of the Carlist army. 
Through the inflaence of the Bishop of Leon, of 
Father Larraga, Echevarria, and the other sanguin- 
ary fanatics of that party, Guergué was appointed to 
the supreme command. Espartero advanced on Pe- 
facerrada with eighteen battalions, five squadrons, 
and twenty-four pieces of artillery. In less than 
three days, the queen’s banner was flying from the 
battlements. Guergué came up in two days after 
with 16,000 men: he was defeated with a loss of 
900 prisoners. The success of this engagement was 
owing to the personal intrepidity of the commander 
inchief. At one moment, when a party of the Cris- 
tino army was on the point of being routed by a 
charge ot the enemy, Espartero placed himself at the 
head of five squadrons of cavalry. He paused for 
an instant, in a state of uncertainty as to whether he 
should advance against the large masses which were 
drawn up at a short distance before him: a panic had 
begun to spread amongst his own men, and he felt 
that on that moment depended the issue of the battle. 
The enemy’s battalions were already in the act of 
forming to receive the attack they expected. Scores 
ef saddles were already emptied by the bullets of the 
Carlists, who were preparing to kneel. He looked 


en his own few squadrons, but the spirit of the) 


ancient warrior was raised within him, and it passed 
like lightning into the bosoms of his men. The 
delay of an instant, and all was lost: he shouted 
with the voice of a giant the magic words, “ Viva 
Ieabella Segunda!” and dashed his rowels into his 
horse’s flanks; his hussars followed :—in a few mo- 
ments the masses of the enemy were dispersed. | 
They fled like chaff before the wind! The victory | 
of Pefiacerrada was certainly one of the noblest ex-| 
ploits of Espartero’s whole military life. 

Estella became the next point cf attack. The pre- 
parations made by the Count de Luchana for the re- | 
duction of this strong place were immense, and 
proved the importance attached by him to its posses- 
sion. The disasters sustained by Oroa before Mo- 
rella compelled him to abandon the undertaking; 
and having, even at so early a period, opened com-| 
munications with Elio, Zariateguy, and some of the 
more moderate amongst the Carlist chiefs, he was 
not perhaps unwilling to have an additional motive 
to suspend his hostile operations before Estella. 
Besides, the defeat of Guergué at Pefacerrada pro- 
duced changes in the Carlist army of which he was 
desirous to take advantage. That chief was deprived 
of his command, and Maroto was named to succeed 
him. Maroto had been the brother in arms of Es- 
parero during the American war. They had both 
shared in the disasters of Ayacucho, which had de- 
cided the independence of the colonies, and those 
ties of friendship which a companionship in misfor- 
tune, as well as in success, binds together, were not 
rent asunder even by the opposition of their political 
feelings; neither was the memory of ancient days 
forgotten. At the head of thirty thousand men Es- 
partero attacked, and successively became master of, 
the positions of Pena del Moro, Ramales, and Guar- 
damino; and his victories on those occasions pro- 
cured for him the title of Duke of Victory, and the 
rank of Grandee of Spain of the first class. Under) 


these favourable auspices the communications, which 
had been suspended for a space, were again opened. 
The prospects of the faction at that moment—the 
total disorganisation of the army—the discontent, 
increasing every day, of the Basques,—the intrigues 
and crimes of the Apostolicals, afforded much facility 
for the renewal of negotiations on the subject of 
peace. We need not follow the history of those 
transactions any further; they are already known to 
the world. The treaty of Bergara, which soon after 
followed as the necessary result, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon. 

The repose into which the provinces fell back after 
the expulsion from Spain of the Pretender, enabled 
Espartero to move against Cabrera with the whole 
of the Spanish army. The Arragonese chief found 
it impossible to hold out against such a force, de- 
prived as he was at that time of almost every resource, 
and disabled as he was by disease from appearing in 
person at the head of his army. Town after town, 
position after position, fell into the hands of the 

| Duke of Victory; and his movements through the 
country resembled rather a military promenade than 
ja series of important conquests. Little or no impe- 
|diment was offered to his progress at the head of 
such an overwhelming force; and, in the course of 
}a short time, Spain was, we trust for ever, freed 
| from the partisans of despotism. 
The limits which are by necessity assigned to any 
single article in a periodical, do not permit us to 
enter into the details even of the military life of the 
|remarkable subject of our present sketch; still less 
can we enlarge on the history of his political career. 
Were it even otherwise, we doubt whether such 
details would possess much interest. The events 
which have occurred since the treaty of Bergara are 
too well known to the public to render necessary 
any more particular allusion to them in the present 


|pages. As a military man, Espartero may be said 


to have completed his career; and he is but just en- 
tering another path equally uncertain and dangerous, 
From those materials which his military life supplies 
we have selected but a few prominent and striking 
facts; they are, however, sufficient to enable the 
reader to form not an inaccurate estimate of his 
merits as well as his defects. Equally unbiassed by 
the adulation of his admirers as by the hostility of 
his enemies, we should, however, hesitate to pro- 
nounce upon his capabilities or his honesty as a 
leader in political strife. ‘Time can only solve a 
question of such difficulty. As yet, nothing has 
occurred to deprive him, who has hitherto supported 
the liberties of the Spanish nation, of the praise to 
which he seems entitled; but, on the other hand, 
we shall not take it upon ourselves to vouch for the 
enduring forbearance of a man possessed, like Fs- 
partero, of only moderate abilities, and who, from 
the morbid and irritable vanity, which is his greatest 
foible, may not be master of suflicient firmness to 
resist the numerous temptations which are thrown in 
his way. 

The fawning adulators of Espartero have insulted 
the memory of one of the greatest captains the world 
ever saw, by comparing him with Napoleon. We 


shall not minister to the outrage offered to genius by 


instituting any parallel between them. The mighty 
deeds of the conqueror of Lodi, and of Austerlitz, 


and of that host of heroes produced by the revolution, 
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not to speak of our own Wex.ineTon, have rendered 
the present generation rather difficult in conferring, 
on doubtful grounds, the crown of immortality. The 
great merits of Espartero, as a military man, consist 
in the skill with which the internal economy of his 
army is conducted, the anxious care, and unceasing 
anxiety, which he manifests in securing the comforts 
of his men, and the art which he possesses, in an 
eminent degree, of winning their affections. An 
army will never be faithful to its chief in the hour 
of danger without some powerful motive, independ- 
ently of the instinct of obedience. Strong attach- 
ment to the person of the general, or an unshaken 
confidence in his skill and judgment, must be super- 
ulded. The former was the great bond which bound 
his army to Espartero. The British soldier felt as 
sure of victory, when he knew that Wellington was 
in the field, as he did that the enemy was before 
him; and this feeling made up for the want of that 
fection which the cold and unamiable character of 
the Duke of Wellington could never inspire. The 
lrench grenadier was persuaded that Napoleon went 
to battle only to conquer; and they whose expiring 
breath blessed the emperor must have idolised him. 
Acting under the direction of a superior intellect, 
Espartero might achieve a brilliant reputation, simi- 
lar, perhaps, to that of Murat, to whom, in some 
points of his character, he bears a striking resem- 
blance; but, like that “beau sadbreur,”’ he is consti- 
tutionally unfit to act alone on any great emergency. 
We defy his admirers to point out, in the whole of 
his career, any important combination, any plan of 
perations conceived with the perfect judgment, and 
executed with the consummate skill, of a mind of 
high order. Among the * petits générauxr,”’ who 
ive played their little part in the civil war in Spain, 
he may be considered a great man. Posterity will 
judge otherwise. 
We were about to add the well-known personal 
valour of the Duke of Victory to the list of his me- 
but we remember that this quality is but a se- 


. 


condary requisite in the formation of a general. 
Occasions will doubtless arise where the personal 
exposure of a chief is absolutely necessary to deter- 
mine the issue of a battle; but it is a display which 


must not be made under every trifling circumstance. 
Napoleon did not always bear the tri-coloured flag 
in his own hand, exposed to the thunder of three 
hundred pieces of artillery. A Lodi, or an Arcola, 
is not of every-day occurrence. It is a fault in Es- 
partero that he must be foremost in almost every 
charge; such excitement is absolutely necessary to 
rouse him from the apathy in which he too often 
indulges. Whatever portion of sober judgment he 
may bring into the field, seems lost in the intonicat- 
ing tumult of the fight; and one would suppose that 
his sole anxiety was to win the reputation of a dash- 
ing dragoon, or a magnificent swordsman. 

The position lately occupied by Espartero as a 
political leader presents his character in a new light. 
rhe fortune which made him (and Espartero is, if 
ever man was, deeply indebted to fortune) the instru- 
ment of restoring peace to his country has invested 
him with vast power, which as yet he has not used 


iwisely, nor rashly. As Englishmen we rejoice 


ut 
that as yet there has appeared no symptom of wild 
or wayward ambition to injure the good cause for 


which the patriots of Spain are struggling. How- 


| ever we may think of him as a general, and however 
| we may contend that a successful negotiation, like 
that concluded at Begara, aided by British influence, 
should not entitle him to the reputation of a military 
hero, we still believe that the Duke of Victory is 
possessed of a fund of common sense under the gui- 
| dance of which he will move, but not with the cri- 
minal tardiness of his warlike operations, in accord- 
ance with the national feeling. We trust that his 
experience of the past, as well as his good judgment, 
will prevent him from taking any undue advantage 


| of the almost unbounded confidence at this moment 


reposed in him. His path is open and straight for- 
ward. The question between the queen and the 
country is simple in the extreme. A most important 
article in the constitution, the Magna Charta of 
Spain, and which materially affects the elective fran- 
chise, has been violated. The mostimportant towns 
in the kingdom have arisen against this infraction of 
their rights, and have demanded the dissolution of 
the Cortes who passed, and the dismissal of the 
ministers who proposed, the obnoxious law relating 
to the Ayuntamientos. The queen’s refusal and 
resistance only produced a more determined expres- 
sion of the popular feeling. The junta of Madrid 
was formed, and its example was followed by most 
of the principal towns. Espartero supported the 
people in requiring the dismissal of ministers; and, 
after much delay and many expedients, the demand 
has been complied with. Espartero is now not only 
the most popular man in Spain, but is actually the 
ruler of the destinies of the country. He has still a 
fine career before him, and a nobler reputation to win 
than any which the vulgar honours of a successful 
warrior could procure him. 

In his personal appearance, Espartero may be con- 
sidered as a fine specimen of a gallant soldier. He 
is about the middle height, and his frame is cast in 
arobust mould. His complexion is dark, and his 
features, which Jo not exhibit much firmness, are 
buried in dark moustache and beard. His age is 
not more than forty-seven years; but the anguish of 
the malady under which he so often suffers, has im 
parted rather a worn expression to his countenance. 
Though uncertain in his temper, and often subject to 
outbreaks of anger, which is, however, short lived, 
the manners of the Duke of Victory are polished and 
dignified. His honour, as a man, has never been 
sullied by a stain; and though the reputation which 
a gambler can enjoy is not always of the most imma- 
culate purity, yet those persons who have lost im- 
mense sums to the superiority of his skill at the card 
table, have been ever the most earnest in praise, not 
only of his most perfect integrity, but of his unexam- 
pled generosity. 


At the moment we are writing, Espartero has been 
named president of the council by the queen! Fer- 
rer, the Guipuzcoan—the honest, the incorruptible, 
the bold, the sincere lover of liberty and his country, 
is named vice-president. Espartero has made his 
triumphant entry into Madrid: a new government is 
formed, in compliance with the will of the people: 
he has returned to join the army. Throughout the 
wide extent of Europe there is no man who enjoys 
so perfect a popularity, or who is so completely mas- 
ter of the destinies of his native country, as the Duke 





or Vicrory anp Count or Lucnana! 
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LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
BY A FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Paris—First Impressions—Appearance of the Pes- 
ple—Military— Political System—Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes—Stability of the Orleans Dynasty— 
Decline of the Military Mania—Cheap Living— 
Architecture—Theatre Frangais—French Litera- 
ture—Spirit of the present time—Spanish Gallery— 
Murillo— Revolution of 1830. 


Paris, March, 1839. 
Dear M 


When we parted on board the Boulogne steamer— 
I to explore new regions in search of health and 
amusement—you to return to the dust and cobwebs 
of Lincoln’s Inn, I promised to do all in my power 
to alleviate the monotony of your learned leisure, 
by writing’to you frequently, and keeping notes of 
all I saw worthy of remark in foreign lands for your 
amusement and edification. I have not forgotten my 
promise; and having now a few leisure moments for 
the first time since I arrived in Paris, I sit down to 
write you a few observations on what I have seen 
since I left England. In the first place, however, 
I must tell you, what I know you will be glad to 
hear, that the fatigue of travelling, and the excite- 
ment of seeing new sights, have, as I always pre- 
dicted they would, done me more good than all the 
dectors and medicine in the world; and I am already 
so much better as to be able to walk about, see sights, 
dine at table d’hétes, and go to plays and concerts 
in the evening. 

The journey from Boulogne here over the wide 
treeless plains of Picardy, is as uninteresting as can 
well be conceived. The absence of the green fields 
and hedge rows to which the eye is accustomed in 
England, and the want of country seats and farm 
houses, scattered over the face of the country, give 
it a bare, uncomfortable appearance. ‘The popula- 
tion here, as indeed generally throughout the conti- 
nent, live almost entirely concentrated in towns and 
villages. Not enjoying the same security as in 
England, whose happy soil no hostile armies ever 
invade, they have not ventured to spread themselves 
over the country, and have flocked together for mu- 
tual protection. Independently of the other disad- 
vantages which must result from this concentration 
of the population in particular spots, it must occa- 
sion a great loss of time in agricultural labour, the 
peasants having often as far as three or four miles to 
go to their work. 

The towns and villages through which we pass 
appear slovenly and unfinished, after the neatness 
and cleanliness of England; but there are no signs 
of poverty. On the contrary, things have a thriving, 
substantial appearance: new houses are building in 
every direction; and the people seem well fed and 
comfortably clothed. There is no waste land; the 
country is all cultivated, and almost all under the 
plough ; the fields are generally large; and unless 
in the immediate vicinity of some villages, I saw no 
trace of garden cultivation, or of the excessive sub- 
division of landed property, which the law of equal 
succession among the children is said to have brought 
about. 
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proach it, you see no signs of the vicinity of a large 
city; no long lines of suburbs, as in London, run- 
ning far out into the country; no crowd of carriages 
and carte, no stir of people; up to the very barriers 
all is as silent and solitary as if it was a hundred 
miles from any town. All at once, and without any 
preparation, you find yourself in the midst of a bril- 
liant capital, gay, splendid, and picturesque beyond 
any thing which can be conceived by those who 
have formed their ideas of a great city from dull, 
dingy, smoky London. The stranger on entering 
Paris hardly knows what to admire most, the mag- 
nificence of the public buildings, the architectural 
beauty of the churches and palaces, the spacious 
quays, the splendid and stately gardens, or the bril- 
liant shops and cafés, the lively picturesque streets, 
the gay Boulevards, and the swarm of well-dressed, 
well-behaved, intelligent population. I was in Paris 
for a few days about ten years ago; but since that 
period improvement has been going on so rapidly I 
should hardly have recognised it as the same place, 
It is incredible how much has been done since the 
Revolution of 1830, and the establishment of the 
Orleans dynasty on the throne. The finest architec- 
tural ornaments of the city have been erected or com- 
pleted ; streets widened and new paved; old houses 
pulled down, and new and splendid ones built in 
every direction; foot pavements laid down; galleries 
and museums opened to the public; and, what is of 
more consequence than all, want and beggary have 
disappeared ; and the entire population, down to the 
very lowest classes, have an air of comfort and inde- 
pendence. When I was last in Paris, the street: 
swarmed with beggars; now not a beggar is to be 
seen. Literally, | have only been asked for charity 
once since I landed in France, and that was by an 
old blind man. Nor does this disappearance of 
mendicancy seem to be the result merely of police 
regulations, for I see absolutely no signs of want or 
destitution. Policemen may prevent people from 
begging, but they cannot prevent them from looking 
cold and hungry and wretched, if they really are so. 
Now I see nothing of the sort in the streets of Paris; 
and yet my researches have not been confined to the 
Palais Royal, the Garden of the Tuileries, and what 
may be called the west end. I have dived into the 
labyrinth of old-fashioned narrow streets in the cen- 
tre of the city, the seat of every insurrection, and 
therefore, I presume, the principal abode of the 
working classes. I have traversed the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the strong hold of the Jacobins in the 
first Revolution; I have walked at all hours along 
the Boulevards, the great thoroughfare of the city, 
and the favourite lounge of the idle population; and 
every where I have been struck by the same fact— 
the comfortable condition of the people, and the total 
absence of those wretched objects of vice and misery 
| hom we meet at every step in the streets of Lon- 
|} don and our large manufacturing towns. It struck 
|me also that the working classes here have not the 
| same anxious, careworn look, nor the same sallow, 
squalid, unhealthy appearance, which we are accus- 
tomed to see among the artisans and Jabourers of our 
large towns. They look as if they had more amuse- 
ment, more opportunities of enjoying life, and less 
suffering from overwork, confinement, and anxiety. 





Paris seems as if it had dropped from the air into | The respectable citizens also appear to have more 


the midst of the surrounding country. As you ap-| time for amusement than with us, 


The street pas- 
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sengers do not hurry along with an air of resolute, 
business-like determination, as in London; but stop 
often to look at book stalls or print shops, to listen 
to itinerant musicians, or to chat for a few minutes 
with an acquaintance. 

‘The superior condition of the lower classes is ow- 
ing, no doubt, in a great degree to the comparative 
absence of drunkenness, ‘There may be a good deal 
of merry-making over cheap wine outside the barrier, 
tmong the Parisian operatives, ona Sunday or holy- 
day, but drunkenness, brutal, degrading, and habitual 
| besetting vice of our lower orders, 
would appear to be almost unknown. I have not, 
since | entered France, seen a single person in a 

of intoxication. 
ourselves airs, and speak with affected horror 


of French infidelity and immorality; we should do 


drunkenness, the 


well to look to our own gin palaces, and the condi- | 


tion of the lower classes in our great towns, before 

sank God that we are not like our neighbours, 
icans and sinners. 

One of the first things which strikes an English- 

man, on arriving in Paris, is the great display of 

tary force. The red trousers and worsted epau- 


of the soldiers of the line meet him at every | 


The men are undersized, compared to our 
itish troops, but are generally stout, sturdy, thick- 
little fellows, heavy and clownish, however, in 


ippearance, ind with no trace of the smartness | 


ligence which distinguish, or used to distin- 

I’rench militaire. Onthe contrary, | think 

I never saw a set of men whose countenances beto- 
kened sach hopeless and vacant stupidity as these 
French common soldiers. It is clear, from the con- 
trast between their appearance and that of the lowest 
class of workmen and artisans to be seen in the 
streets of Paris, that education and intelligence are 
1s yet very much confined to the capital and large 
towns, and not generally diffused throughout the 
I believe, however, that the inferior ap- 
earance of the common soldiers may partly be 
ccounted for, from the fact that the practice of pur- 
hasing substitutes for military service is becoming 


yrovinces. 


I 
I 


very general in France. As the country is growing 
rich, and the attention of the upper and middle classes 
» and more diverted every day from the dazzling 
rospects of military glory to the peaceful pursuits 
of industry, the respectable classes are no longer 
willing to serve as common soldiers when drawn by 
the conscription, and their places are supplied by 


hired substitutes, drawn, of course, from the very 


poorest and lowest classes of society. J am confirmed 


in this opinion by the multitude of advertisements 


which I see posted up in every direction, of Mutual 


Assurance Societies, against the risk of being drawn 
by the conscription. ‘The price paid for a substitute 
for the period of seven years’ service affords no bad 
criterion of the flourishing condition of the middle 
ses in France, aud of the decline among them of 
» military mania. The sum commonly paid varies, 
im told, from 60/, to 802, 
The discipline of the French troops appears ex- 
tremely loose; the men have evidently very little 
drilling, and want altogether the martial, erect bear- 


ing of the English soldier; and their manceuvres are | 


gone through in a slovenly manner, which would not 
be tolerated in any other service. I saw a regiment 
turning the corner of a street, the other day, and the 


We are apt in England to| 


| confusion among them was quite ludicrous ; they had 
more the appearance of a rabble of disorderly school- 
boys, than of a body of organised and disciplined 
soldiers. The experience of the last war has proved, 
| however, that the importance of the strict martial 
discipline of the old German school has been vastly 
over-rated, and, in the case of I’rench soldiers at any 
| rate, may be safely dispensed with. 
| With the exception, however, of the common sol- 
| diers of the line, the lower classes have almost uni- 
| versally a smart, intelligent look, and a degree of 
| polish and refinement in their manners and inter- 
| course with each other, which we should look for in 
| vain in the same rank of life in England. French 
| politeness is proverbial; and although it is said, and 
believe truly, that the extreme and artificial refine- 
ment which characterised the higher circles of French 
society has been swept away, along with so many 
| things of greater importance, by the storms of the 
revolution, it is certain that the decencies and huma- 
nities of civilised society are diffused over a much 
| wider surface in France than elsewhere. Whatever 
may be the vices of the lower orders in France, they 
are free from coarseness and brutality, and in their 
intercourse with one another preserve the appearance, 
at least, of amiability and good nature. It would be 
wrong, perhaps, to attach much importance to this 
|mere outward, superficial refinement, which, as we 
have frequently seen, may co-exist with inward 
depravity and corruption; and yet, as a matter of 
| taste, it is certainly better that the scavenger should 
| take off his hat to the dustman than damn his eyes. 
| The habit also of treating one another, and being 
| treate d, with courtesy and politeness, must contribute 
to support the feeling of self-respect which is the 
main-spring of all improvement among the lower 


classes. 

The French are commonly considered a more gay, 
mercurial race than the English, and so they are in 
one sense, namely, that they are more fond of amuse- 
ment and more easily amused. but their gaiety is 
by no means of a lively, uproarious kind. Among the 
crowds who throng the Boulevards, the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées, in search of 
amusement, I observe no fun or frolic going on, no 
larking and practical jokes, such as we see in Green- 
wich Park of a Sunday, or wherever the Londoners 
goa pleasuring. The cockney is, on the whole, a 
more vivacious animal than the Parisian; indeed I 
am often quite astonished at the exireme order and 
decorum ef a Parisian mob. Last Sunday I followed 
the crowd into the Tuileries, where the museums are 
thrown open to the public on thatday. ‘The great 
picture gallery was closed on account of preparations 
making for an exhibition of the works of modern 
French artists, but the gallery of Spanish paintings 
and a museum full of drawings and engravings, 
models of naval architecture, and other curiosities, 
were filled completely with a dense crowd of work- 
ing men, common soldiers, national guardsmen, citi- 
zens with their wives and families, and people of the 
| middle and lower classes, wedged together so closely, 
that it was scarcely possible to move, and yet no 
pushing or quarrelling, no scolding or swearing, such 
as we see among our aristocratic mobs at the pit door 
of the opera, but all behaving with the most perfect 
order, propriety, and decorum. ‘To judge from the 
number of people who throng to see the public galle- 
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ties every Sunday, and also from the abundance of 
excellent print shops, the Parisian public must be 
imbued with a considerable taste for the fine arts. 
Music also appears in great demand, and music of a 
very superior description. The walls are covered 
with programmes of cheap concerts, where for a 
franc or two the symphonies of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and other classical pieces of the highest 
class, may be heard. 

There is a much greater mixture of the different 
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perty to an extent quite unknown in countries where 
| the feudal succession prevails, and made the middle 
class, that is to say, the class possessed of small 
| portions of property and capital, not only morally, 
ut actually numerically the strongest class in the 
empire. The army is in a great measure recruited 
and officered from their ranks, and the National 
Guard, a second army stronger than the first, is their 
own peculiar force. The revolution of 1830 was the 
necessary result of the madness and infatuated folly 


of the Bourbons, in attempting to govern contrary to 
the feelings and wishes and interests of this all-pow- 
erful class, and that event placed their supremacy in 
order of the day: an Englishman is astonished to) the clearest and most distinct point of view. In the 
find, on leaving his native land, how the social dis-| downfall of the Bourbons, the instalment on the 
tinctions and gradations which he has been accus-| throne of a new family, and the organisation of the 
tomed to see so strongly marked and clearly defined | National Guard, they have secure pledges that no 
gradually melt away and disappear; how the gentle-| government will again dare to dispute their sove- 
man becomes less gentlemanlike, and the shopkeeper| reignty ; and as long as such is the case they are 
more 80, till the distinction between them is almost) naturally enough careless about obtaining a direct 
lost. It is evident the middle elasses in Paris feel share of the representation. ‘They view the disputes 
their own importance; they feel that they are the | between the king and Thiers, and all the squabbles 
ruling class; that the government is one of their| for place among the politicians of the chamber, with 
making, and rests on them for support, and they are/ indifference, knowing very well that whoever pre- 
proportionally elevated in their own opinion. The! vails there will be no change of system. 

political condition of France is but little understood! The middle classes of France, like all bodies of 
in England. It is so different from anything we are| men who have got power in their hands, are essen- 
accustomed to at home, that we have great difficulty| tially conservative. They wish to keep things as 
in bringing our minds to understand it ; and judging | they are, and are as much opposed to democratic and 
it by our own maxims and preconceived opinions, | republican movements on the one hand, as they are 
we fall into the strangest errors. According to one,|to Carlist and aristocratic re-actions on the other. 
France is almost a pure democracy ; according to! During the reign of the Bourbons, they had more to 


ranks and classes of society here than in England. 
't is impossible to stir a step without being practically 
reminded that you are in a land where equality is the 





another, she is little better than a despotism: the| fear from the latter, and were kept in a perpetual 


truth is, she is neither one nor the other, but a mo-|state of alarm, by the ill-judged attempts of the 
narchy of the middle classes. Democracy is a word | court to tamper with the law of succession, to create 
which is used in a very vague, indefinite sense :|an hereditary noblesse, and to re-establish a political 
properly speaking, it means the supremacy of the|church. But since their apprehensions on this score 
people; the system which proclaims the essential, | have been set at rest by the overthrow of the Bourbon 
inalienable, indestructible rights of every human be-| dynasty, they have found a new subject for alarm in 
ing, and, as a consequence, vests the ultimate power| the danger to be apprehended from the republican 
of the state and the right of representation in men| party. ‘The republic is at this moment the bugbear 
and not in property. ut it is commonly used’ to| of the Paris shopkeepers, and of the middle classes 
denote any thing opposed to aristocracy, any thing| generally throughout France; and there is no sacri- 
which tends to subvert the reign of privileged classes | fice they are not prepared to make, no arbitrary mea- 
and artificial institutions. In this sense France is|sures on the part of the government they are not 
undoubtedly democratic: the principle of aristocracy | prepared to support, rather than see the republican 
is rooted out; feudal distinctions and privileges have | party in possession of power. 

ceased to exist; the upper chamber is a mere sha-| The horrsrs of the first revolution have left a pro- 
dow ; the principle of an exclusive church establish-| found impression on the public mind, and brought 
ment is abandoned. But, on the other hand, can we the name of republic into discredit, as associated 
call the country democratic in which the working | with ideas of anarchy, bloodshed, and terror. The 
classes have absolutely no political rights, no politi-| doctrines also of the republicans of the present day 
eal influence; in which the suffrage is confined to/| are not likely to find much favour in the eyes of the 
200,000 electors, and the remaining 30,000,000 show | middle classes. Their aim avowedly is to bring 
not the slightest desire to obtain it? The shopkeep-| about a social, and not a mere political revolution— 
ers, the small landed proprietors, the National| their object not so much to obtain a share of the re- 
Guard, in a word, the middle classes, these are the | presentation, as to put in practice some of the new- 
true rulers of France. The revolution was their|fangled and visionary theories of a community of 
victory, the government is their government, and | goods. The abolition of the institution of private 
although nominally unrepresented, both king and | property as the source of all selfishness, inequality, 


chamber know very well that they can only stand by | misery, and crime, is at the bottom of all their sys- 
representing their wishes, and opinions, and preju-| tems, and openly avowed by Lammenais and other 
dices. Just consider for an instant what the state of | eloquent writers of the party, as the great end and 
Fiance is, and you will see how preponderant must} object of all their labours. The republican party in 
be the power of the middle class. The first revolu-| France is, in fact, nearly identical with the Chartist 
tion destroyed the old feudal aristocracy, and the| party in our own country. The language of Oastler 
abolition of the law of primogeniture has completed | and Stephens comes very near that of Lammenais, 
their annihilation. The same law has diffused pro-|and the engine by which the working classes are to 
January, 1841.—Mvuseum. Serect Reviews 9 
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be moved is the same in both cases; namely, the 
pen of a political and social millennium, to be 

rought about by a different distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry. The Chartist movement in Eng- 
land may serve to give us a clearer idea of the state 
of parties in France, and of the distinction between 
the systems of the monarchy of the middle class and 
pure democracy. Suppose our aristocracy swept 
away, a race of small freeholders, rural ten-pounders 
in fact, created in their place, and these united with 
the parliamentary constituencies of the cities, in pos- 
session of undisputed political supremacy, armed 
and organised as a national guard, and supporting a 
stro.g central government as a security against the 
attempts of the Chartists; suppose this, and you 
will have no bad idea of the state of things in France. 
From all I can learn, I am not disposed to rate the 
strength of the republican party in France very high 
—not so high even as that of our own Chartists. 
There is not the same inflammable mass of manufac- 
turing population; in the rural districts more than 
half the inhabitants are proprietors of land; the 
bourgeoisie in the towns are interested in upholding 
the present order of things, and the lower orders 
generally take little interest in political discussions ; 
so that with the exception of a few discontented old 
soldiers, visionary men of talent, ambitious /ittéra- 
teurs, and a small fraction of the working classes in 
the metropolis and manufacturing towns, the present 
system can count on the support of the entire French 
nation. Some of our English journalists, who know 
nothing about the real state of France, indulge very 
liberally in predictions of the speedy downfall of 
Louis Philippe and his dynasty. Depend upon it, 
this is all nonsense. The middle class is absolute 
master of France at this moment; and there are just 
two things which this class especially dreads—the 
return of the Bourbons, and a republic. Now what, 
I should like to know, can save them from one or 
other of these except the maintenance of the present 
system? Be assured they see this; and however 
they may dislike Lonis Philippe personally, and 
grumble at his measures, they will stand by his go- 
vernment on any emergency. Constitutional ideas 
are making a rapid progress in France; I hear but 
one opinion from men of all shades of political party, 
viz. that the time for violent changes has gone by, 
and that France will see no more revolutions, unless 
she should again find a government mad enough to 
east aside the protection of the law, and draw the 
sword on the people. There are 30,000 National 
Guards in Paris at this moment, much finer troops 
in appearance than the soldiers of the line, and all of 
them have a direct pecuniary stake in upholding the 





—— system, and saving their shops from plunder. 
n addition to these, there are from 20,000 to 30,000 


regular troops in Paris and its vicinity, who most 
assuredly will fight, as they have fought before, in| 
support of the government, against any sepebiicnn | 


insurrection. It is idle to talk of a handful of unem- | 
ployed workmen and mischievous boys effecting a) 
revolution in the face of a force like this. They | 
may get up an insurrection from time to time, forthe | 
republican leaders are fanatics whose conduct can- | 
not be measured by any ordinary caleulations of pro- | 


dence ; and the practice of erecting barricades has | 
become such a habit with the gamines of Paris that! 
they cannot relinquish it all at once, but the attempt | 


will be instantly crushed. The bullet of some second 
Alibaud may find its way to the heart of the king, 
though he seems, like Macbeth, to bear a charmed 
life; but his death will not now, whatever it might 
have done some years ago, occasion any change in 
the system, and his son and heir will succeed to the 
throne as quietly as the descendant of a long line of 
legitimate monarchs. Indeed I am not sure but that 
such an event would add to the stability of the pre- 
sent system; for Louis Philippe is certainly not 
popular personally, even among the classes who are 
determined supporters of his throne. There is a 
general feeling that he has played false to the men 


who placed the crown on his head, and broken a ~ 


great many promises, if not express, yet certainly 
implied. here is a good deal of discontent, also, 
at finding that their citizen king costs the country as 
much as a monarch of the old régime: the dbour- 
geoisie are very sensitive where their pockets are 
concerned, and grumble pretty loudly at the king's 
fondness for money. It is not for me to give an 
opinion how far there is any foundation for these 
charges; I merely give you the fact, that Louis 
Philippe is not personally popular, and that, as far as 
I can collect, these are the chief causes of his un- 
popularity. There is also a good deal of dissatis- 
faction just now, owing to the sudden and unexpected 
dissolution of the chamber, and the belief that it is 
owing to the king’s reluctance to submit to a parlia- 
mentary majority, and fall back into the part of a 
constitutional monarch. 

From all I can see and hear, the military mania 
which made France such a dangerous neighbour to 
the rest of Europe is fast subsiding. I have already 
mentioned the growing disinclination of the respect- 
able classes to serve in the army. Another proof is 
to be found in the altered tone of the press. A few 
years ago the popular subjects of declamation were, 
the necessity of retrieving the honour of France sul- 
lied by the defeats of Leipsic and Waterloo, and car- 

ying back the frontier to the natural boundary of the 

hine. Now, on the eve of an election, the great 
object of the journals and pamphlets on each side 
seems to be, to persuade the electors that the system 
of their opponents will inevitably lead to war. Even 
in trifles such as dress, we may see traces of the de- 
cline of the military spirit. ‘The moustache a la mili- 
taire, the braided surtout, and stiff stock have gone 
out of fashion since I was here last, and in their piace 
we see nothing but long flowing hair, open shirt col- 
lars, and beards after the fashion of the artists of 
the 16th century. Raffaelle has supplanted the cor- 
poral of the old guard as a model for the Parisian 
youth. Like feathers thrown up to show how the 
wind sits, these absurdities and affectations are not 
without their use, as indications of the spirit of the 
times. To judge from the figures I see in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries and Champs Elysées, I should 
say that the bent of “ young France” just now is 
more towards romanticism and mysticism than mili- 
tary glory. Napoleon also seems to be going fast 
out of fashion. I was astonished to see so few busts 
and prints of him in the shop windows—they are 
certainly not so common here as in London, 

I begin to understand now why Paris is called the 
capital of the civilised world, and why 60,000 
strangers flock there from al] parts of Europe for 
amusement. There is certainly no place where so 
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many of the pleasures and excitements of civilisa- 
tion can be procured at such a cheap rate. I have 
heard it asserted that a man can live as well on a 
small income in London as in Paris. Live perhaps 
he may; but as for enjoying life, that is to say, sup- 
posing him a single man fh search of pleasure and 
amusement, there can be no comparison in point of 
cheapness. For instance, I can dine here sumptu- 
ously in the Palais Royal, choosing four dishes at 
pleasure from a list of one hundred, with a half 
bottle of good wine, and every thing served in the 
best style, for the same price I should pay for a steak 
and pot of porter in a dingy chop-house in Fleet 
street. I can hear the finest music of Haydn and 
Beethoven well performed for a franc. I can get 
a cup of coffee, and see the newspapers and periodi- 
cal publications of the day, for six sous. For 2d. I 
can go into a cabinet de lecture, and read all day 
ina library: of 500,000 volnmes—and, to crown all, 
] have galleries, museums, public libraries, gardens, 
and palaces without end, open to me, for nothing 
at all. Then every thing has a bright, cheerful 
appearance—tiie air is not obscured by smoke, the 
nouses not blackened by soot, as in London—the 
shops are more gay, the streets more lively, the 
houses more picturesque, and the public buildings 
more beautiful. The Bourse is a noble structure 
ina style of massive and majestic simplicity, and 
the Madeline church, which is just completed, 
surpasses any thing [ have seen in the way of 
architectural beauty. It is a perfect Greek temple 
with a noble peristyle of Corinthian columns. 1 
passed it Jast night by moonlight as I was returning 
to my hotel along the Boulevard, and I was so charm- 
ed with its beauty I stood for nearly an hour admiring 
it. I shall not soon forget the impression of that 
glorious temple, standing up in pure tranquil beauty 
against the starry sky. I never felt so vividly before 
the extreme beauty of the Grecian architecture, so 
simple, so harmonious, and so majestic. These, and 
the gloomy and venerable old cathedral of Notre 
Dame are the finest buildings, but there are a multi- 
tude of others—palaces, churches, bridges, triumphal 
arches and private houses—larger and more magnifi- 
cent than any of our clubs. I was astonished at the 
size and splendour of many of the private houses, 
especially those which have been lately erected, but 
I believe that one house here often contains many 
families, as in Edinburgh. The Louvre and Tuile- 
ries, and indeed all the structures of the age of Louis 
XIV. are very inferior in point of taste and architec- 
tural merit to the buildings of the present day. 
Nothing but their vast extent prevents them from 
looking mean and paltry. The gardens of the Tuile- 


and rentiers, government employés, officers, artists, 
literary men, and cthers living on small incomes. 
Hence every thing appears to be arranged here much 
more for the convenience of moderate fortunes than 
in London. The equalisation of fortunes and mul- 
pomp of small properties occasioned by the law 
of equal succession, seem to extend to the towns as 
well as the country. Thus, for example, in Paris, the 
shops appear on a much smaller scale than with us, 
There are few large establishments employing nume- 
rous shopmen and requiring a large capital to conduct, 
but an immense number of small shops, ona scale just 
large enough to afford employment fora single family. 

I went one night to the theatre Francais, to see 
| Racine’s Bajazet and Mademoiselle Rachel, a young 
tragic actress, who is making a great sensation at 
present. I never was so tired in my life of anything, 
as of this master-piece, as the French call it, of the 
‘classical drama; from beginning to end the perform- 


| 
|ance appeared to me hopelessly dull, a tissue of 
| pompous inflated eloquence, forced unnatural senti- 
| ment, and cold artificial declamation. This regular 
| French drama has always been a mystery to me. I 
|ean understand how in a stately artificial court, like 
| that of Louis XIV., where everything was pompous, 
hollow, and theatrical, such a drama sprung up—how 
| genius, breathing the unwholesome atmosphere of 
such a court, became narrow and perverted, and de- 
serted the language of nature and the heart, for the 
dazzling fence of rhetoric, the play of words, and 
ithe expression of artificial and conventional senti- 
|ments. I can understand also that Racine and Cor- 
|neille have overcome great difficulties, have effected 
wonders, considering the trammels under which they 
| wrote, have carried their system to the highest polish 
/and perfection, and even mixed up with it occasionally 
| flashes of something higher and nobler. But what 
| I cannot understand is, how the modern French, the 
| French of the revolution, men who have played a 
| Stirring part in the great drama of actual lite, can 
| continue to find pleasure in the glittering antithesis, 
|the starched declension, and all the petty pedantry 
of male and female rhymes, which amused the fri- 
| volous court of a pompous theatrical monarch. The 
|beauties of Alschylus, of Shakspeare, of Schiller, 
of Calderon, of the master spirits of the Greek, the 
English, the Spanish, and the German drama, lie 
|open to the whole world—they are read and enjoyed 
in every country—their language finds an echo in 
every heart—for their immortal works represent no 
conventional code of manners, no temporary changes 
of fashion, but are based on the eternal principles of 
|human nature. But as for this French drama, it isa 
sealed book to all except the French themselves. 








ries, however, with their fountains and statues, their| Who but a Frenchman can read Racine through, 
broad gravel walks and shady alleys, have a stately | except asa mere matter of duty and curiosity? What 
magnificence of the old school which pleases me. I audience out of France ever tolerated a play written 
like this style better than the attempt to transplant on his principles? 

nature inte the midst of a city where she always has|__It is a misnomer to call these productions dramas ; 
an exotic, melancholy look. ‘These gardens and the | there is nothing dramatic about them but the name. 
adjoining Champs Elysées are the favourite resort of |The story is told not by action but by narration ; 
the citizens and world of Paris. There is no great there is no attempt to hold up a mirror to nature—to 
display, however, of wealth—the number of carriages represent the progress of events bodily and visibly 
is not a tenth of what may be seen any Sunday in | before the eyes of the audience as they actually oc- 
Hyde Park, and the crowd of fashionables is not|curred. A French tragedy is much nearer Pope's 
great. It is evident at a glance that the dispropor- | Essay on Man than Shylock or Othello. Indeed, the 
tion of fortunes is not so t here as in England. | best way to form a clear idea of the French classical 
Paris, indeed, is quite a city of small shopkeepers ‘drama, is, to conceive one of Pope’s poems thrown 
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into the form of dialogue, and declaimed on the stage 
with emphasis and dignity. We should find in 
each the same characteristics—polished versification, 
point, and striking expression, occasional eloquence, 
good sense, and knowledge of the world—and the 
one would be almost as dramatic in form, and true as 
a representation of nature, as the other. 

In fact, the rigid adherence to the rule of the 
unities of itself destroys all possibility of illusion. 
So much has been said and written of these famous 
writers, that I was glad to have the opportunity of 
testing the theories of rival critics by an appeal to 
practice, and seeing with my own eyes what effect 
an adherence to them produced on the stage. Having 
done so, I can safely say, that the most glaring 
violation of the unities of time and place does not 
bring home to the mind the sense of impossibility 
half so strongly as the attempt to observe them. In 
point of fact they never can be observed. The 
dramatist can no more bring the whole circumstance 
of an action on the stage, than the painter can transfer 
every line and every shale of nature to his canvass. 
In each case the artist must content himself with 
seizing a certain few characteristic lines and features 
of his subject, and the only question is, which he 
shall seiect, in order to convey to the mind the best 
image or idea of the whole. The painter may spoil 
his pieture by making it too minute in parts, and 
actually make it less like by introducing more points 
of resemblance. And so also the dramatist, by an 


over care to avoid all improbabilities, may bring 
them more forcibly before the mind, and destroy the 


illusion. A change of scene reconciles the imagina- 
tion to a change of tone; but to have the same 
chamber made the scene of public receptions, con- 
spiracies, declarations of ove, and secret interviews ; 
to see an actor walk off the stage at one door, and 
come in at another, to announce that he has been 
effecting a revolution, or deposing a monarch; car- 
ries with it a sense of impossibility, which is almost 
ludicrous, and destroys the illusion, infinitely more 
than shifting the scene from India to Peru, and 
passing over months and years. 

As for Mademoiselle Rachel, 1t would be unfair to 
give an opinion of her from seeing her in a repre- 
sentation so utterly unlike any thing we are accus- 
tomed to on the English stage. The Parisians, who 
ought to be the best judges, are in raptures; the 
newspapers teem with eulogies on her genius—and, 
in fact, she is quite the wonder of the day. All I 
can say is, her part afforded no scope for acting in 
our sense of the word, but she declaimed with great 
clearness, spirit, and energy. 

To judge from the enthusiasm for Mademoiselle 
Rachel, and the crowds who throng nightly to the 
Theatre Frangais, to see the plays of Racine, Cor- 
neille, and Voltaire, the taste of the French for their 
old classical drama must still be very strong. Arti- 
ficial and tiresome as it appears to all other nations, 
there evidently must be something in this drama, 
adapted to the spirit of the French nation, and the | 
peculiar turn of the French mind. National vanity | 
is no doubt one cause, and a drama, which none but | 
themselves can understand, is clung to fondly as a 
distinction and mark of superior refinement. Stiil 1 
think there must be something deeper than this, to | 


| do wor 





ture and philosophy, and German ideas exercising 
an increasing influence over the public mind. The 
cause men to me to be this—in no other country 

s stand so much in the place of things as in 
France—in no other country has language grown up 
so much, from a mere instrument of thought, into an 
independent power. The French language has much 
of the clearness and precision of a system of algebrai- 
cal symbols. It is unrivalled for the purposes of ab- 
stract science, as all must feel who have read any of 
the works of the great French mathematicians, and it 
is also admirably adapted for the intercourse of polite 
society, from the precision with which it enables a 
man to convey or conceal just as much or as little of 
his meaning as he pleases. But it purchases these 
advantages dearly, by being the least picturesque, 
the least forcible, and the worst adapted for the pur- 
poses of poetry of all European languages. It labours 
also under this disadvantage, that, from its abstract 
and scientific nature, it is apt, like the symbolical 
language of pure science, to master the mind, and 
stand between it and the operations it represents. 
The literature, the philosophy, and the history of 
France are full of proofs of this tendency. It was 
said of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, that it ought 
to have been called De Pissprit sur les Lois—and 
the same might be said with justice of nine tenths 
of the French classical authors: their works are a 
collection of smart sayings about politics, religion, 
philosophy, and poetry. What, for instance, can be 
more entirely verdal, than their materialist and athe- 
istic system of philosophy ? When Condillac wished 
to reduce every thing to sensation, finding some ideas 
in the human mind which bore no resemblance to 
those derived through the medium of the senses, he 
coined for them the name of “ Sensations trans- 
formées,” and went on perfectly satisfied, that by 
manufacturing this word “ transformed,” he had 
solved the problem. Helvetius and others followed 
in his steps, and man was reduced to a mere think- 
ing machine, and the wildest systems of atheism in- 
stalled as philosophy, all because no one thought of 
asking whether those words “ transformed sensa- 
tions,”’ really meant any thing at all. Poetry, pro- 
perly speaking, the French never had. Rousseau is 
the only one of their great writers who approaches 
to it, and even he does not so much paint passion 
and sentiment to the life, as declaim dont them in 
accents of the most fervent and exciting eloquence. 
Look also at the form of a phrase—the wonders 
effected by a bon-mot. Napoleon electrified his sol- 
diers by bombastic proclamations, at which an Eng- 
lish army would have laughed. ‘Talleyrand decided 
the restoration of the Bourbons, by saying, “Il n’y 
a qu’un a de plus,” which he put into the 
month of the Comte d’Artois—Lafayette’s “ Voici le 
meilleur des republiques,” seated Louis Philippe on 
the throne. It is useless to multiply instances—no 
one who knows any thing of French literature, and 
of the French people, will dispute the truth of this 
| tendency, to accept of words in the place of things; 
}and this I believe is the real reason why the old 
‘elassical drama has still so many admirers. There 
| has been however, of late years, a formidable insur- 
rection against its authority, and the modern drama, 
| as indeed the imaginative literature of modern France, 


account for the continued popularity of the old drama, | | generally, has shown a disposition to run into the 
at a time when new schools are starting up in litera- | opposite extreme, and seek for strong excitement, at 
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the expense not only of all rules of criticism, but of | system has succeeded, no new empire of thought has 
all considerations of decency and morality. The} been founded. Not on the stage alone, but every 


Theatre de Renaissance has been established by the 
partisans of the new school, in avowed opposition to 
the Theatre Francais, and at this moment, as a set- 
off against the success of Mademoiselle Rachel and 


where in society and literature we see the same 
anarchy and confusion; ideas the most dissimilar, 
tendencies the most opposite, fighting and jostling 
with one another, and struggling for the ascendancy. 


the classical drama, a play called Diane de Chivry | On the one hand, German ideas are evidently exer- 
is having a great run, in which a seduction and two | cising great influence over the reading and thinking 
or three murders are perpetrated on the stage, for the |classes of the community, and especially among 
edification of the audience. With all their excesses, | literary men; their influence shows itself among the 
however, it must I think be admitted, that the mo-| better class of writers, in a reaction against the dog- 
dern school of French writers has broken down the | matic scepticism of the Voltaire school, and the in- 
very barrier which separated the imaginative litera- | stallation of a more profound and generous philo- 
ture of France from that of the rest of Europe. They | sophy ;—among the common herd of scribblers, in 
have deserted the barren regions of verbiage, and | an inordinate love of theory and contempt of facts, a 
come back to nature, and the consequence is, they | passion for what the illustrious Bacon so well calls 
have produced works which, with all their faults, |** barren generalisations,” and a tendency to out- 
are amusing, and often deeply interesting. No one |Germanise Germany in mysticism and obscurity ;— 
can deny that Victor Hugo has a powerful imagina- | and among the rising generation generally, in a bias 
tion, or that he has written scenes of the mest thrill- | towards Romanticism, and an affectation of poetical 
ing and absorbing interest. Whatever we may be jand artistical enthusiasm. On the other hand, a 
disposed to think of Lammennai’s philosophical and | large party, including, as I believe, most of the upper 
religious theories, there can be but one opinion as to | classes, laugh at all this German illumination and 
the extraordinary force and sublimity, the prophet-|idealogy, adhere to the old classical drama, look 
like inspiration of his writings ;—nor will any one | down with contempt on the modern school as barba- 
who is acquainted with the works of a still more ex- }rous and vulgar, and consider Racine a model in 
traordinary writer, George Sands, differ from me, | poetry, and Voltaire a master in philosophy. In 
when I say that in her writings we may find, mixed | addition to these influences, the strong tide which is 
up with the wildest opinions, the most exaggerated | setting towards commerce, manufactures, and the 


views, and the most outrageous bad taste, more fine | pursuits of industry, is exciting a marked effect in 


and profound remarks, more breathing and life-like | giving the public mind a practical material turn, like 
description, more exquisite feeling for the beautiful | that which we see prevailing in England, and direct- 
in art and nature, more insight into the mysteries of | ing its attention more and more to political economy, 


the human heart, in a word, more of the eiements of 
true poetry, than in all other French writers put to- 
gether. This celebrated woman is litgle understood 
m England. By many she is confounded with the 
common herd of impure and licentious writers, who 
disgrace the lower walks of French literature—by 
others she is looked on as a propagandist, whese 
object is to effect a revolution in society, te destroy 
all the most sacred ties of family, and to annihilate 
the institution of marriage. Few see her in her true 
light, as a woman of strong passions,.quick sensi- 
bility, and rare genius—thrown early in life into the 
midst of a society, without creed, without settled 
conviction, wounded in her affections, stung by in- 
justice, exasperated by oppression, and hastily on 
the impulse of the moment embodying her keen 
sense of the hollowness and falsehood of things 
around her, in a series of passionate fictions, and re- 
venging herself on society, by flying in the face of 
its decencies and decorums. Such is George Sands, 
or such rather was she in the first phase of her cha- 
racter, for her genius has since, in a great measure, 
worked itself clear of the troubled elements among 
which it had its birth, and emerged from the chaos 
of turbid and impure ideas, in which it so long 
struggled, into a loftier, and calmer, and serener 
region. Her “ Lettres d’un Voyageur,” which every 
one should read who wishes to understand and do 
justice to one of the most gifted geniuses of the age, 
is free from the deformities which disfigure her early 
novels, and full of beauties of the very highest 
description. 

The present is evidently a period of transition in 
the French mind. The old systems of philosophy 
and literature are disappearing, but as yet no new 


| Statistics, and investigations connected with the im- 
| mediate wants and interests of society. 
| One of the most remarkable facts connected with 
| the present condition of France, is the great reaction 
which has taken place towards religion since the 
| Tevolution of 1830. | find it stated on the authority 
|of statistical returns, that the number of persons 
|regularly attending divine worship in France, is four 
|times greater than it was immediately before that 
period. The reason clearly is that, under the Bour- 
| bons, religion was made a political engine, and con- 
nected in the minds of the people with Jesuitism, 
intolerance, anti-national policy, and every thing 
most distasteful to their feelings and prejudices. 
The man who attended mass was looked on as a 
partisan of Charles X., of Polignac, and the ponti- 
prétre; whereas, now religion is left to itself, it is 
neither encouraged nor discouraged by government ; 
all sects are on a footing of equality, and catholicism 
has, by the charter of 1830, no advantage beyond 
that of a simple declaration of its being the religion 
of a majority of Frenchmen. The history of religion 
jin France, during the Jast half century, might afford 
us a valuable lesson, if we knew how to profit by it. 
A powerful, numerous, wealthy, and, on the whole, 
learned and respectable church, and the total sup- 
pression of outward dissent, did not prevent France 
from becoming so entirely infidel that one of the first 
acts of the people, when they got power into their 
hands, was to abolish even the very name and sein- 
blance of religion. A few years of the age of reason, 
when there was neither priest nor church in the land, 
roduced such a reaction towards religion, that when 
Badu re-established catholicism, it was a popular 
measure. The Bourbons succeeded, and exerted 
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their whole power and influence of government in 
patronising and supporting the church, and the result 
was that, In fifteen years, France had again become 
almost as irreligious as she was in 1792. For the 
last eight years, religion has been left to itself, and 
the people are flocking back to the churches. Surely 
this teaches a lesson with regard to Ireland, which 
he who runs may read; but, alas! a phrase has only 
too much power with us as well as with our neigh- 
bours, and those who give themselves out as the ex- 
clusive friends and champions of protestantism, are 
pretty sure to be considered so, although their mea- 
sures have inflicted on it the most vital injury. 

The great picture and sculpture galleries in the | 
J.,ouvre have been closed ever since I caine to Paris, 
in order to make preparations for an exhibition of | 
paltry modern paintings. It is tantalising to be so | 
near so many treasures of art, without being able to 
see them. I hardly think it fair in the French go- 
vernment to close these noble collections against the 
public for half the year. It is very proper, no doubt, 
that the government should afford every encourage- 
ment to native talent, but this is not the way to do 
it. ‘To hang up wretched daubs before the immortal 
works of Leonardo, Raffaelle, and Correggio, may 
flatter national vanity, but is noi the way to promote 
a true feeling and reverence for art. Fortunately, | 
however, the newly formed gallery of Spanish pic- | 
tures is not closed, and I console myself by paying | 
it a visit every day, and studying attentively the dif- | 
ferent schools and masters. This interesting collec- | 
tion has been saved to the world by the munificence | 
of Louis Philippe. Hearing that many valuable | 
pictures were perishing in Spain, amidst the dissolu- | 
tion of the monasteries and the ravages of the civil 
war, he sent Baron Taylor, a French gentleman of | 
fine taste in the arts, into Spain, with 100,000/. from | 
his own purse, to make purchases. Many noble 
pictures were thus rescued from inevitable destruc- 
tion, and a collection formed, which, as illustrating | 
the style and spirit of a great and almost unknown | 
province of art, and as bringing together in one gal- 
lery, specimens of all the principal schools which 
flourished in Spain, is invaluable for the critic, the | 
artist, and the historian. This collection, purchased | 
out of his own private fortune, Louis Philippe has | 
placed in a public gallery, and thrown open to the 
world, without reserve or exception. 
noble and truly liberal act. 
tations which have been cast on him of sordidness 
and parsimony. Politically, I am no great admirer 


| 


of Louis Philippe, but personally I honour and | more tender. 
vine works of Raphael, but I do maintain they have 


respect him. I honour him for the unalterable firm- 


| those of the minstrels of the middle ages. 


I cal) this a | quate to paint sacred subjects? 
It silences al] the impv- | lence is not of the same character as that of the great 


ish drama, their accounts were received with almost 
as much astonishment as if they had told of the dis- 
covery of adrama in Mexico or Peru. The names 
of Calderon, Lope de Vega, were as little known as 
¥ And if 
the literary world were thus ignorant of a poetry and 


| drama which form one of the brightest pages in mo- 


dern literature, and which flourished while the name 


‘of Spain still stood high among the nations of Eu- 


rope, can we wonder that the great school of paint- 
ing, which did not spring up till a later period, when 
Spain had already fallen from the rank of a first-rate 
ers should have remained disregarded and un- 

nown!? The French invasion, which revived the 


| interest of Europe in the national character and lite- 


rature of Spain, brought her pictures also into more 
notice. Many were carried off by the French, many 
sold and transported to foreign countries, till by de- 
grees the works of Murillo and Velasquez found their 
way into most galleries, and the existence of a great 
school of painting in Spain was generally recog- 
nised. But although its existence is recognised, its 
true character seems to be little understood. Con- 
noisseurs, whose taste was formed entirely from Italian 


|models, and who knew nothing of the distinctive 


character of Spanish art as shown in its poetry and 
literature, judged of the great painter of Spain, Mu- 
rillo, in principles applicable only to Italian art, and 
allowed him no merit in the higher departments of 
painting, because it was a merit different from that 
which they had been accustomed to admire. It 
seems to be an admitted axiom with all whe profess 
to enlighten the world on the subject of painting, that 
Murillo is unequal to the treatment of several sub- 
jects, and is only great in the subordinate line of 
beggar boys, and the delineation of a course, unele- 
vated, unideal naiure. Idenyit. I think it an errer 
arising from a total misconception of his genius. I 
appeal to his Madonna in the Louvre gallery (a pic- 
ture whose loveliness still glances at intervals across 
my mind, though I have not seen it for more than 
ten years), to the sweet Dulwich Madonna with her 


calm and innocent beauty, to the Virgin’s deep in- 


tense expression of maternal tenderness, and the ce- 
lestial loveliness of the infant Jesus, in the noble 
picture which adorns our national gallery, and I ask 


confidently, whether Murillo’s genius was not ade- 


True, their excel- 


Italian masters; they are less ideal, less intellectual, 
less angelic, but more natural, more touching, and 
I do not say they are equal to the di- 


ness of his nature, —_ alike against prosperous and | a peculiar and distinctive character of their own, and 


adverse fortune. 


patronage of art and literature; for his domestic | cal. 


virtues; for the numerous family of gallant, manly 


honour him for his enlightened | that that character is most purely and sweetly poeti- 


I have long entertained this high opinion of 
Murillo’s genius, and it made me anxious to learn 


sons whom he has reared about him; and, though | something more of the school to which he belonged, 
last, not least, for the sake of his daughter, the | and ascertain whether Spanish art was a mere 


seulptor-princess—too soon, alas! snatched away 


from a world which had just begun to appreciate her | character of its own. 
| fore of the opportunity of studying this collection of 


genius, 


secondary copy of Italian, or had a peculiar type and 


I gladly availed myself there- 


It has long appeared to me that the Spanish school | Spanish pictures in the Louvre, and, assisted by the 


of painting was underrated. Spain for the last cen- 


excellent catalogue and arrangement, soon formed a 


tury and a half has been so ———- isolated from | general idea of the different schools and masters. 


the rest of Europe, that even her literature was almost 
forgotten. When Herder and other great German | 


critics revealed to the world the beauties of the Span- 


As a general statement, we may say that the art 


of painting in Spain bears a close analogy to its lite- 
rature ; each is the offspring of an Italian shoot, en- 
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fted on a stock of national character and feeling. 
Taking the Seville school, and especially Murillo, 
who is at the same time the greatest and the most 
national of Spanish painters, as the type, we may 
trace the same influence of this national character, 
in modifying the Italian style in the painting, as in 
the poetry and drama, of Spain. There is —e 
more warm and glowing, a richness and harmony o 
colour, which seems to have caught a tinge from the 
burning sun of Andalusia, and to reflect something 
of the oriental splendour which once peopled the 
towers of the Alhambra; the balmy breath of a sum- 
mer evening amidst the orange groves of Granada; 
the last glow of departing day on the waters of the 
Guadalquiver; the love sigh of a Moorish maiden: 
such are the images which suggest themselves to the 
mind, when we wish to convey an idea of the deli- 
cious warmth and softness of Murillo’s best colour- 
ing. ‘Truth to nature is another characteristic of the 
Spanish school. It is not so ideal as the Italian, 
not so lofty and intellectual in conception, and seeks 
its models more in actual life, and less in the soar- 
ings of the imagination. The nature which it imi- 
tates is not, however, a gross vulgar nature, like that 
of the Dutch and Flemish schools; but although 
often rich and forcible, is generally romantic and 
picturesque, and sometimes truly beautiful and po- 
etical. The strong doctrinal tendency and firm un- 
shaken adherence to the Catholic faith, which formed 
such a prominent feature of the Spanish character, are 
uot without their influence on the painting, as well 
as the literature, of Spain. In the great predomi- 
nance of sacred subjects, of saints, hermits, monks, 
miracles, and martyrdoms, we trace the influence of 
the same spirit which dictated the Autos of Calde- 
ron, and made so many of the poets and dramatists 
of Spain retire into monasteries. 

Another and very different trait of the Spanish 
character is not without its representation in their 
painting, I mean their fondness for humour, buffoon- 
ery and pictures of low life. Maurillo’s beggar 
boys are the very counterpart of Lazarillo de Tor- 
mes, Gusman d’Alfarache, and the school of Pica- 
resco, novels which furnish the materials for Gil 
Blas. ‘To the same painter we must look for a rep- 
resentation of the tender feeling, the delicacy, the 
pathos and gentle pastoral spirit, which breathes in 
the poetry of Spain, and gives such a charm to her 
ancient ballads, and to the lyrics of Garcilasso, Bos- 
can, and Luis de Leon. This spirit overflows in his 
young Madonnas, with their sunny hair, soft eyes, 
and mild serious looks, and in his Holy Families so 
full of the purest feeling and sweetest domestic affec- 
tion. The great inferiority of the Spanish to the 
Italian painters, seems to be in their want of genius 
for composition. They seldom venture on a great 
subject involving a number of actors and a variety of 
character and expression; when they do, they gene- 
rally fail most conspicuously. Even Maurillo’s ge- 
nius seems, if I may so express it, rather lyrical than 
epic: it is in single figures only, or, at most, in small 
and simple groups, that he shows himself a great 
and original genius. 

The history of painting in Spain is somewhat re- 
markable. Although she was intimately connected 
with Italy by war and conquest, — the 
= part of the sixteenth century; and although 

é Italian taste was all powerful in her literature 
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throughout that period, it is not until its close that 
we find any trace of the influence of Italy in paint- 
ing. The seventeenth century, when the art had 
fallen into the deepest decline in Italy, is the bright 
period of Spanish painting. All the most eminent 
painters whom Spain has produced, Murillo, Velas- 
quez, Ribera, Zurbaran, Alonso, Cano, and a host of 
others, were born within a period of thirty years, 
from 1588, the date of Ribera’s birth, to 1618, that 
of Murillo’s. 

Throughout the whole of the seventeenth century, 
Spain seems to have swarmed with painters; every 
little town had its painter, just as was the case in 
Italy in the preceding century. Andalusia alone 
had three great schools, those of Seville, Cordova, 
and Granada, and Valentia produced an astonishing 
number of artists. Murillo alone is said to have had 
eighty pupils constantly working under him in his 
house at Seville. All at once this mass of painters 
disappear. The art blazes up suddenly, attains its 
height in Murillo, and dies away even more rapidly 
than it rose. Ten years after Murillo’s death in 
1682, there is not a name of any eminence left in 
Spain. These sudden fluctuations in the history of 
art are difficult to account for, Why did all the 
greatest painters of Italy spring up at once at the end 
ef the fifteenth century? those of Spain at the begin- 
ning ef the seventeenth? or why has the lyrical drama, 
the pride and glory of Italy, sunk in a few years from 
the level of Pergolesi, Jemelli, and Cimarosa, to 
that of Denizitti, Regei, Mercadanti, while music 
seems to have deserted her native land, to take re- 
fuge in Germany? These are questions which it is 
easier to ask than answer. From the late period at 
which painting flourished in Spain, the Italian influ- 
ence most perceptible is not that of the best masters, 
Caravaggio has had more imitators and exerted a 
greater influence than Raffaelle. This artist, who 
appeared towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
at a time when painting had fallen every where in 
Italy into the most tame, insipid mannerism, pro- 
duced a prodigions sensation by his powerful effects 
of light and shade, his forcible, ferocious style, and 
vigorous imitation of a coarse, rude nature; either 
dazzled by his reputation, or finding in his style 
something more analogous to the Spanish character, 
than in the faint, sentimental idealism of the un- 
wortky successors of Raffaelle, the Spanish painters 
who visited Italy about this period seem almost uni- 
versally to have taken Caravaggio as their model. 
Ribera, or Spagnoletto, to give him the name by 
which he is more generally known, became a pupil 
of Caravaggio's, and carried kis style to great perfec- 
tion. Zurbaran, also, and other distinguished painters 
of this period, studied under Caravaggio. The school 
of Valentia, probably on account of the greater prox- 
imity and closer connection of that city with haly, 
is the one in which we find this influence most per- 
ceptible. The works of Ribera, Ribalta, Orienti, 
Espinosa, and other artists of this school, are scarcely 
distinguishable from those of the Italian followers of 
Caravaggio. The Seville school, on the other hand, 
is that in which the Italian influence is least percep- 
tible; Murillo, the glory of this school and of Spain, 
was never out of his native country. When a mere 
lad, without friends or money, he set out from his 
native Seville, resolved at all hazards to visit Italy 
and study the works of the great masters. He 
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worked his way to Madrid, supporting himself by 
his pencil; and here some of his pictures falling 
under the eye of Velasquez, who was then in the 
height of his reputation, that ertist, struck by the 
genius they displayed, took the young man by the 
hand, and, with a generosity which does him the 
highest honour, gave him lessons himself, and 
brought him into public notice. By his advice 
Murillo, instead of going to Italy, remained at Ma- 
drid and studied the works of Titian, Correggio, and 
other great painters, in the Escurial. After three 
years’ absence, he returned to Seville, which he never 
afterwards left, and, living to the age of sixty-four, 
constantly employed in painting, and latterly assisted 
by a whole regiment of pupils, he produced the as- 
tonishing multitude of works which filled the cathe- 
drals and convents of his native land, and are to be 
found in all the principal collections of Europe. 
This Gallery alone has a room more than half full 
of them, some very beautiful, and all I may say 
without a single exception, bearing some traces of 
genius. ‘Those which pleased me most were a Con- 
ception, one of those poetical visions, in which the 
Madonna is represented in the first bloom of youth- 
ful innocence and beauty, floating in an atmosphere 
of light and glory, amidst a surrounding choir of 
cherubs; a picture of the virgin and child, in which 
two angels of the most enchanting and celestial 
beauty are introduced; a Magdalene conceived in a 
spirit of deep religious feeling, and painted with the 
most striking foree and truth; an Eece Homo, un- 
equaled for the expression of mild, gentle, uncom- 
plaining resignation, and a picture of St. Bonaven- 
ture raised from the grave, to finish his memoirs, 
which had been interrupted by death: this last is a 
most powerful picture, full of ghastly, supernatural 
horror; itis nota living thing, but a corpse, which 
sits before you guiding its pen with a busy mecha- 
nical assiduity; the horror of the grave is on it; 
there is no speculation in its glassy eyes. ‘The por- 
trait of the man whose genius produced these won- 
ders hangs there also, painted by himself, and one 
of the finest specimens of portrait painting the world 
can show: the clear olive complexion, long flowing 
black hair, slight silky moustache, and dark hazel 
eye, bespeak the son of the warm south; but the ex- 
pression is hardly that of an artist, it is more that of 
a soldier or statesman. Something there is of Spa- 
nish pride, and of the warmth and fire of Andalusian 
passion on his lip and brow; but the keen piercing 
eye seems to see through you, and baffle all attempts 
to read its meaning. 

Velasquez, also of the Seville school, is clearly 
next to Murillo the greatest of Spanish painters. 
There are some fine works of his here, among which 
I noticed, especially, the head of a man full of life 
and fire, and a magnificent Jandscape. His fault is, 
that he painted in too great a hurry, and his style, 
though bold and masterly, is often deformed by care- 





lessness. Juan Castillo, Murillo’s first master, born 
in 1584, who is said to have died in despair, at the 
sight of his pupil’s productions, is the earliest of this 
school, whose works are to be seen in this collec- 
tion: the elements of Murillo’s style, of his peculiar 
warm and glowing colouring, and his innocent Ma- 
donnas with their sweet angel faces, may be seen in 
an Assumption of Castillo’s, which bears about the 
same relation to the perfect works of Murillo, as 
those of Perugino do to the master-pieces of his 
pupil Raffaelle. The few pictures in this collection 
of an earlier date, those of Pedro de Cordova, who 
flourished about 1520, and Correa, of whom nothing 
is known, but that he was alive in 1550, are very 
much in the stiff, old-fashioned style of the Italian 
painters of the fourteenth century. Like them also 
they are conceived in a high tone of religious feeling, 
and the expression is often ideal and elevated. 


And now farewell to Paris. I leave it to-morrow, 
so I went this morning on a pilgrimage to the Pont 
d’Arcoli, the Place de Gréve, with its quaint old- 
fashioned Hotel de Ville, and other scenes conse- 
crated by the glorious recollections of the revolution 
of July. I would not go two steps out of my way 
to see a common carnage plain like Austerlitz or 
Marengo, but the very stones which witnessed that 
memorable triumph of civic virtue, that glorious 
burst of popular enthusiasm, are sacred to me. It is 
the brightest page in modern history, the only one, 
perhaps, upon which the moralist, who, amidst the 
selfishness and corruption which every where sur- 
round him, seeks anxiously for proofs to strengthen 
his faith in the progressiveness of the human race, 
can look back with unmingled satisfaction. The 

opulace of a great city rising in arms to defend the 
74 when the infatuated monarch threw aside the 


protection of the constitution, and appealed to force, 
meeting him in the contest he provoked; making 
their streets and squares, nay their very housetops 
and family firesides, the field of battle and of victory, 
and in the moment of triumph showing a generosity, 
a forbearance, a respect for life and property, which 
did them more honour than the heroism displayed in 


the hour of danger. Contrast this with the scenes 
which these same streets witnessed during the past 
revolution, and tell me if I am wrong in hoping and 
believing every thing from the ennobling influence 
of free institutions. I have no patience with the 
petty, contracted spirit, which, to suit its own party 
purposes, seeks to carp and cavil at this glorious 
triumph, and bring it down to its own standard of 
selfish littleness. No, while 


‘* Morat with Marathon twin names shall stand,” 


the revolution of July will be remembered with them 
as one of “true glory’s stainless victories,” won by 
a “proud brotherly and civic band’ of unbought 
champions. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND EGYPT TO BOMBAY. 
BY EMMA ROBERTS. 

No. I. 

A strong predilection in favour of river scenery 
induced me, at the commencement of an overland 
journey to Bombay, through France and Egypt, to 
take a passage from London in a steamer bound to 
Havre. Accordingly, on the Ist of September 1839, 


accompanied by some friends, one of whom was to | 


— the whole journey with me, I embarked on 
oard the Phénix,a French vessel, which left the 
Tower Stairs at about ten o’clock in the morning. 
The weather was showery; but occasional gleams 
of sunshine encouraged us to hope that it might 
clear up, and permit us to keep the deck during the 
greater part of the voyage, which we expected to 
perform in eighteen hours. To the majority of 
readers, in these days of universal travelling, it will 
be superfluous to describe a steamboat; but there 
may possibly be some quiet people who are still 
ignorant of the sort of accommodation which it af- 
fords, and to whom the description will not be unac- 
ceptable. The Phénix is a fine vessel of its class, 
five hundred tons burthen, and 160 horse power. It 
was handsomely fitted up, and the vases of flowers 
upon the chimney-piece in the principal saloon, 
and other ornaments scattered about, gave to the 
whole a gay appearance, as if the party assembled 
had been wholly bent upon pleasure. The ladies’ 
cabin was divided by a staircase, but there were 
what, in a sort of mockery, are called * state-cabins,” 


opening into that appropriated to the general use, 


around which were sofas, and bed-places upon a sort 
of shelf above, for the accommodation of 
men. This apartment was handsomely carpeted, 
and otherwise well furnished; the steward and his 
assistant having the appearance of the better class 
of waiters belonging te a well-frequented hotel: all 
the servants were English, and the whole afforded a 
most delightful contrast to the sort of packets which 
many of the party on board were quite old enough to 
remember. The passengers were numerous, and 
apparently inclined. to make themselves agreeable to 
each other; one, an American, objected to the sight 
of a footman, who came upon the quarter-deck for a 
few minutes, observing that such a thing would not 
be permitted in his country. 

As soon as the vessel got under weigh, prepara- 
tions were made for breakfast, which was served a 
la fourchette, in very excellent < the cookery be- 
ing a happy combination of the French and English 
modes. At the conclusion of the repast, we repaired 
to the deck, all being anxious to see the British 
Queen, which was getting her steam up, at Grave- 
send. We were alongside this superb vessel for a 
few minutes, putting some persons on board who had 
come down the river in the PAénix for the purpose 
of paying it a visit; and taking advantage of a 
favonrable breeze, we hoisted a sai], and went along 
at a rate which gave us hope of a speedy arrival at 
Havre. 

After passing the Nore, however, our progress 
was impeded; and at length, when o'/ Margate, we 
were obliged to lie-to, in order to wait for the turn 
of the'tide: the wind blowing so strongly as to ren- 
der it questionable whether we could get round the 
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Foreland. The sun was shining on the buildings at 
| Margate, and the bells knolling for evening service ; 
| affording a home scene of comfort and tranquillity 
| which it was agreeable to carry abroad as one of the 
| last reminiscences of England. In about three hours, 
| we got the steam up again, and saw the British 

Queen in the distance, still lying to, and apparently, 
notwithstanding her prodigious power, unable to get 
down the channel. Dinner was served while the 
Phénix \ay off Margate; but it was thinly attended, 
the motion of the vessel having sent many persons 
to their cabins, while others were totally deprived 
of all appetite. An elderly gentleman, who sate 
upon my left hand, complained exceedingly of his 
inability to partake of the good things before him; 
and one or two left the table in despair. Again we 
sought the deck, and saw the sun sink behind an 
ominous mass of clouds; the sky, however, cleared, 
and the stars came out, reviving our spirits with 
hopes of a fine night. Unfortunately, soon after nine 
o’clock, a heavy squall obliged us to go below, and 
one of my female friends and myself took possession 
of a state-cabin, and prepared to seek repose. It 
was my first voyage on board a steamer, and though 
the tremulous motion and the stamping of the engine 
are any thing but agreeable, I prefer it to the violent 
rolling and pitching of a sailing vessel. We were 
certainly not nearly so much knocked about; the 
vases of flowers were taken off the mantel-piece, and 
placed upon the ground, but beyond this there were 
no precautions taken to prevent the moveables from 
getting adrift; every thing remained quiet upon the 
tables, a circumstance which could not have happen- 
ed in so heavy a sea in any vessel not steadied by 
the apparatus carried by a steamer. 

The Phénix laboured heavily through the water ; 
a torrent of rain soon cleared the deck of all the pas- 
sengers, and the melancholy voices calling for the 
steward, showed the miserable plight to which the 
male portion of the party was reduced. Daylight 
appeared without giving a hope of better weather ; and 
it was not until the vessel had reached the pier at 
Havre, which it did not make until after three o’clock, 
p- m., on Monday, that the passengers were able to 
reassemble. Many had not tasted food since their 
embarkation, and none had been able to take break- 
fast on the morning of their arrival. 

And here, for the benefit of future travellers, it 
may not be amiss to say, that a small medicine chest, 
which had been packed in a carpet-bag, was detained 
at the custom-house; and that the following day we 
experienced some difficulty in getting it passed, be- 
ing told that it was contraband ; indeed, but for an 
idea that the whole party were going on to Bombay, 
and would require the drugs for their own consump- 
tion, we should not have succeeded in rescuing it 
from the hands of the Philistines. The day was too 
far advanced to admit of our getting the remainder of 
the baggage examined, a mischance which detained 
us a day at Havre, the steamer to Rouen starting at 
four o’clock in the morning. The weather was too 
unpropitious to admit of our seeing mach of the en- 
virons of the town. Like all English travellers, we 
walked about as much as we could, peeped into the 
churches, made purchases of things we wanted, and 
things we did not want, and got some of our gold 
converted into French money. We met and greeted 
several of our fellow-passengers, for though little 
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conversation, in consequenee of the inclemency of | at least, and neither paint nor white-wash was spared 


the weather, had taken place on board the Phénix, 


in their decoration; the surrounding parterres were 


we all seemed to congratulate each other upon our | gay with flowers, amid which, as with us, dahlias 


escape from the horrors of the voyage. The gale 
increased rather than abated, and now we began to 
entertain fears of another day’s detention at Havre, 
the steamer from Rouen not having arrived; and 
though we were very comfortably | , and found 
the town superior to the expectations we had formed 
of a sea-port of no very great consideration, we had 
no desire to spend more time in it than we could 
help. 

ii avre appears to carry ona considerable commerce 
with India, several shops being wholly devoted to 
the sale of the productions of the East, while the 
number of parrots and monkeys to be seen, show that 
the intercourse must be very extensive. The shops 
had a very English air about them, and though the 
houses were taller, and rather more dilapidated in 
their appearance, than they are usually found at home, 
they reminded us of familiar scenes. Hamlet was 
announced for the evening’s performance at the the- 
atre, and but for the novelty of dining at a tab/e-d’héte, 
we might have fancied ourselves still in England. 
The hotel de l'Europe is the best in Havre; there 
are several others very respectable, and more pictu- 
resque, from the ancient style of the ways, all 
were full, intercourse with Havre being on the in- 
crease. English carriages were arriving every hour; 
the steamer from Southampton brought an immense 
number of passengers, and travellers seemed to flock 
in from every part of the world. We were amused 
by seeing a well-dressed and well-mannered Russian 


ueey: at the tadble-d’héte, fill her plate half full of oil, 


just dip the salad into it. 

It was the first time that one of my friends and 
myself had ever visited France, and we endeavoured 
as much as possible to accommodate ourselves to the 
manners of a strange country. We could not, how- 
ever, entirely give up our English habits, and ordered 
tea in the evening in our a apartments: the 
French are by this time well accustomed to zequisi- 
tions of this nature, and few places are now unsup- 
plied with a tea-pot. 

On Tuesday morning we were up at four o’clock, 
in order to erabark on board the steamer for Rouen. 
It rained heavily, and any hopes that the interposi- 
tion of the high houses gave, that the wind had 
abeted, were destroyed upon turning the first angle, 
and after a hasty glance at the threatening sky and 
surging waters, we went below, intending if possible 
to remain there until the weather should clear. 

Passengers now came flocking in; many respect- 
abie French families, with their children and neatly 
dressed bonnes, were of the party; but the young 
folk speedily becoming very sick, we sought the 
deck, and in spite of the rain, which still continued 
to fall, established ourselves as well as we were able. 
Upon entering the river the turbulence of the water 


an 


subsided a little, and a gleam of sunshine, the first | 
that smiled upon us, showed a chateau and town | 
|on either side by lofty squalid houses, in the very 


nestling in the midst of gardens and orchards, and 
spreading down to the water’s edge. The banks on 
either side were picturesque, presenting the most 
pleasing pictures of rural enjoyment, and conveying 
an idea of comfort which we had not previously as- 
sociated with the smaller classes of country residences 
in France. The houses were cleanly on the outside 








made a very conspicuous appearance. They were 
not, we thought, quite so large and luxuriant as 
those which we see in our cottage-gardens at home; 
and this remark we found afterwards would apply to 
the more carefully tended plants in the pleasure- 
grounds of palaces. We are probably more skilful 
in the adaptation of soil to foreign importations, and 
therefore succeed in producing a finer flower. In 
my baggage I had brought a large basket-full of the 
roots of our English hearts-ease, as a present to a 
French gentleman, who had expressed a wish, in the 
early part of the summer, to take some with him from 
London, he having been much delighted with the 
superior beauty of those which he had seen in our 
English gardens; they were not then in a fit state 
for transplanting, and having, through the kindness 
of the secretary of the royal botanic society, been 
enabled to carry away an extensive and choice cel- 
lection of roots, I indulge a hope that I may be in- 
strumental in spreading the finest varieties of this 
pretty flower throughout France. 

We lost, of course, may scenes of beauty and 
interest, in consequence of the inclemency of the 
weather. Just as we arrived at a most beautiful 
place, a church of elegant architecture rising in the 
centre, with gay looking villas clustered round, the 
gathering clouds united over our devoted heads, the 
rain, descending in a cataract, beat down the smoke 
to the very decks, so that we al! looked and felt as if 
we had been up the chimney, and the whole lovely 
scene was lost to us ina moment. ‘The rain con- 
tinued for about an hour after this, and then the sky 
began to clear. 

e reached Rouen at about half past twelve. The 
approach is very fine, and the city makes an impos- 
ing appearance from the river. We had been re- 
commended to the Hotel d’Angleterre, which is the 
best, but were so strongly tempted to rush into the 
hotel immediately opposite, that, trusting to its ex- 
terior, we hastened to house ourselves, and found no 
reason to repent our choice. We were shown into 
very handsome apartments, and found the staircases, 
lobbies, and ante-chambers, as clean as we could de- 
sire. A change of attire and breakfast enabled us to 
sally forth to see as much of the town and its neigh- 
bourhood as our time would admit. 

The modern portion of Rouen is extremely hand- 
some; the quay being lined with a series of lofty 
stone mansions, built in the style which is now be- 
ginning to be adopted in London; the public build- 
ings are particularly fine, and there are two splendid 
bridges, one of stone, and one upon the suspension 
principle. Very extensive improvements are going 
on, and it seems as if, in the course of a very few 
years, the worst portions of the town will be re- 
placed by new and elegant erections. Meantime, 
imagination can scarcely afford more than a faint 
idea of the horrors of the narrow dirty streets, flanked 


last stage of dilapidation. The cathedral stands in 
a smail square, or market place, where the houses, 
though somewhat better than their neighbours in the 
Janes, have a very miserable appearance ; they make 
a Striking picture, but the reality sadly detracts from 
the pleasure which the eye would otherwise take in 
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surveying the fine old church, with which, through 
the medium of engravings, it has been Jong familiar. 
Many workmen are at present employed in repairing 
the damage which time has inflicted upon this an- 
cient edifice. The interior, though striking from its 
vastness, is at first rather disappointing, its splendid 
windows of stained glass being the most prominent 
of its ornaments. In pacing the long aisles, and 
— before the small chapels, the scene grows 
upon the mind, and the monuments, though com- 

aratively few, are — interesting. An effigy of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, lately discovered while Tock 
ing for the fiery monarch’s heart, which was buried 
in Ronen, is shown as one of the chief curiosities of 
the place. The porter of the cathedral inhabited an 
extremely small dwelling, built up against the wall, 
and surrounded by high dark buildings ; but we were 
pleased to see that he had cheered this dismal place 
of abode, by a gay parterre, several rich looking 
flowers occupying pots beneath his windows. Our 
next pilgrimage was to the statue of Joan of Are, 
which we approached through narrow streets, so 
dirty from the late heavy rains, as to be scarcely 
passable: we had, as we might have expected, little 
to reward us, except the associations connected with 
the Maid of Orleans, and her cruel persecutors. The 
spot had been to me, from my earliest years, one 
which I had felt a wish to visit, my researches, while 
writing the memoirs of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, materially increasing the interest which 
an earlier perusal of the history of England and 
France had created, concerning scenes trodden by 
the brave, the great, and the good. However mis- 
taken might have been their notions, however impo- 
litic their actions, we cannot contemplate the charac- 
ters of the Paladins who have made Rouen famous, 
without feelings of respect. The murder of Joan of 
Are formed the sole blot on the escutcheon of John 
Duke of Bedford, and the faults and vices of his 
companions in arms were the offspring of the times 
in which they lived. 

We were surprised by the excellence of the shops, 
even in the most dilapidated parts of the city of 
Rouen, the windows in every direction exhibiting a 
gay assemblage of goods of all oP ee while 
the confectioners were little, if atall, inferior to those 
of Paris. One small square in particular, in which 
a market was held, was very striking, from the con- 
trast between the valuable products sold, and the 
houses which contained them. Seven or eight sto- 
ties in height, weather-stained, and dilapidated, the 
lower floors exhibited handsome porcelain and other 
costly articles, which gave an impression of wealth 
in the owners, that astonished those amongst our 
party who were strangers to the country. Our hearts 
absolutely sank within us as we thought of the 
wretchedness of the interiors, the misery of being 
obliged to inhabit any one of the numerous suites of 
apartments rising tier above tier, and from which it 
would be absolutely impossible to banish vermin of 
any description. The French appear certainly to 
be beginning to study home comforts, all the modern 
houses being built upon very commedious plans; 
still the middling classes, in the towns at least, are 
miserably lodged, in comparison to the same grades 
in England, families of apparently great respecta- 
bility inhabiting places so desolate as to strike one 
with horror. 





FRANCE AND EGYPT TO BOMEAY. 


After picking our way through the least objection- 
able of the streets in the heart of the city, we were 
glad to escape into the open air, and solace ourselves 
with the views presented on the neighbouring heights. 
Nothing can be finer than the landscapes round 
Rouen; every necessary of life appears to be cheap 
and plentiful, and persons desirous ef a quiet and 
economical residence abroad, might spend their time 
very happily in the outskirts of this picturesque 
city. We found the quests at the tab/e-d'hote chiefly 
English, travellers like ourselves, and some of our 
party recognised London acquaintance among those 
who, upon hearing our intention to proceed the fol- 
lowing day up the Seine to Paris, recommended the 
boat by which they had arrived—the Etoile. 

Again we were summoned at four o’clock in the 
morning, and wended our way along the banks of 
the river, to the starting place, which was just be- 
yond the second bridge. ‘The one large boat, which 
conveyed passengers from Havre, was here ex- 
changed for two smaller, better suited to the state of 
the river. We were taught to expect rather a large 
party, as we had understood that forty persons were 
going from our hotel. The bell of the Dorade, the 
opposition vessel, was sounding its tocsin to sum- 
mon passengers on board, while ours was altogether 
mute. Presently, through the gray mists of the morn- 
ing, we observed parties flocking down to the place 
of embarkation, who, somewhat to our surprise, all 
entered the other vessel. A large boat in the centre, 
in which the baggage is deposited, was speedily 
filled, carpet bags being piled upon carpet bags, until 
a goodly pyramid arose, which the rising sun touched 
with every colour of the prism. The decks of the 
Dorade were now crowded with passengers, while 
two respectable looking young women, in addition 
to ourselves, formed the whole of our company. Our 
bell now gave out a few faint sounds, as if rather in 
compliance with the usual forms observed, than from 
any hope that its warning voice would be heeded; 
and getting up our steam, we took the lead gallantly, 
as if determined to leave the heavier boat behind. 
Presently, however, the Dorade passed us with all 
her gay company, and speeding swiftly on her way, 
would have been out of sight in a few minutes, but 
for the windings of the river, which showed us her 
smoke like a pennon in the distance. We were now 
left alone in our glory, and felt assured of what we 
had more than suspected before, namely, that we had 
got into the wrong boat. We then, though rather 
too late, inquired the cause of the extraordinary dis- 
proportion of the passengers, and were told that the 
Etoile was the favourite boat going down the river, 
while the Dorade had it hollow in going up. We 
now began to consider the circumstances of the case, 
and the chances of our not arriving time enough at 
the place of debarkation to get on to Paris by the 
railroad that night. Agreeing that the detention 
would not be of the least consequence, that we should 
enjoy having the whole boat to ourselves, and the 
slow method of traveling, which would enable us 
the better to contemplate the beauties of the river, 
we made up our minds to a day of great enjoyment. 
he weather was fine, a cool breeze allaying the 
heat of the sun, which shone upon us occasionally 
through clouds too high to afford any apprehension 
of rain. The boat was very elegantly fitted up be- 
low, the ladies’ cabin, in particular, being splendidly 
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furnished. Above, the choice of seats proved very 
acceptable, since, in consequence of a new-tangled 
apparatus, we had four chimneys, whence sparks es- 
caped in a constant shower, threatening destruction 
to any garment that might be exposed to them. 
Seated, therefore, at the prow, beyond the each of 
this fiery shower, after partaking of an excellent 
breakfast, there being a first-rate restaurateur on 
board, we began to converse with a very intelligent 
boatman, who amused us with the legends of the 
river, and accounts of the different places which we 
passed. 

At Blosseville-Bon-Secours there is an extremely 
steep hill, with a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, at 
the summit; the holy edifice is, upon ordinary occa- 
sions, approached by a circuitous winding road, but 
at Easter and other great festivals, thousands of 
persons flock from ail parts, for the purpose of 
making a pilgrimage up the steepest portion of the 
ascent, in order to fulfil vows previously made, and 
to pay their homage to the holy mother of God. 
There was a waggery in our friend’s eye, as he de- 
scribed the sufferings of the devout upon these occa- 
sions, which indicated an opinion that, however 
meritorious the act, and however efficacious in short- 
ening the path to heaven, he himself entertained no 
desire to try it. This man had seen something of the 
world, his maritime occupation having formerly led 
him to distant places; he had been a sailor all his 
life, was well acquainted with Marseilles, which he 
described with great enthusiasm, and gave us to 
understand, that having had a good offer elsewhere, 
this would be one of his last voyages in the Etoile, 
since he worked hard in it without getting any credit. 

At the town of Elbeuf, we picked up another pas- 
senger; a countrywoman, with a basket or two, and 
a high Normandy cap, had come on board at one of 
the villages, and with this small reinforcement we 
proceeded, halting occasionally to mend some dam- 
age in the engine, and putting up a sail whenever 
we could take advantage of the breeze. Arriving at 
La Roquelle, our Cicerone pointed out to us the 
ruined walls of what once had been a very splendid 
chateau; iis former owner being an inveterate game- 
ster, having lost large sums of money, at length 
staked the chateau to an Englishman, who won it. 
Upon arriving to take possession, he was disappoint- 
ed to find that he had only gained the chateau, and 
that the large estate attached to it was notin the 
bond. Being unable to keep it up without the sur- 
rounding property, he determined that no other person 
should enjoy it, and therefore, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the people in the neighbourhood, he pulled 
it down. The present proprietor now lives in an 
adjacent farm-house, and the story, whether true or 
false, tells greatly to the prejudice of the English, 
and our friend in particular spoke of it as a most 
barbarous act. 

We found the chateaux on the banks of the Seine 
very numerous; many were of great magnitude, and 
flanked by magnificent woods, the greater number 
being clipped into the appearance of walls, and cut 
out into long avenues, and arcades, intersecting each 
other at right angles, in the very worst taste, accord- 
ing to the English idea of landscape-gardening. 
There was something, however, extremely grand and 
imposing in this formal style, and we were at least 
pleased with the novelty which it afforded. 





At Andelys, perched upon a conical hill, are the 
picturesque remains of the chateau Gaillard, which 
was built by Richard Ceur de Lion, and must for- 
merly have been of very great extent, its walls reach- 
ing down to the river’s brink. We were told that 
the chateau furnished stabling for a thousand horses, 
and that there was a subterranean passage which led 
to the great Andelys. This passage is now undergo- 
ing a partial clearing, for the purpose of increasing 
the interest of the place, by exhibiting it to strangers 
who may visit the neighbourhood. Our informant 
proceeded to say, that during several years an old 
witch inhabited the ruins, who was at once the oracle 
and the terror of the neighbourhood. The sketch- 
books of the party were here placed in requisition, 
and though the celerity with which a steamer strides 
through the water is not very favourable to the artist, 
a better idea of the scene was given than that which 
we found in the Guide Book. The banks of the 
Seine present a succession of pictures, all well 
worthy of the pencil, and those who are fond of the 
picturesque, and who have time at their disposal, will 
find the voyage up the river replete with the most 
interesting materials. 

The first sight of the vineyards, which began to 
spread themselves up the steep sides of the hills, 
delighted us all; and our prospects now began to be 
diversified with rock, which in a thousand fantastic 
forms showed itself along the heights. ‘The country 
seemed thickly spread with villages, many at the 
edge of the water, others receding into winding val- 
leys, and all boasting some peculiar beauty. Whe- 
ther upon a nearer approach they would have been 
equally pleasing, it is not possible to say; but from 
our position, we saw nothing to offend the eye, either 
in the cottages or the people; some of the very hum- 
blest of the dwellings boasted their little gardens, 
now gay with sunflowers and dahlias, while the better 
sort, with their bright panes of glass, and clean 
muslin window-curtains, looked as if they would 
afford very desirable homes. 

A present of a bottle of wine made our boatmen 
very happy. They produced one of those huge 
masses of bread, which seems the principal food of 
the lower classes, and sate down to their meal with 
great content. Our dinner, which we had ordered 
rather early, was delayed by the arrival of the boat 
at Vernon, where we were obliged, according to the 
French phrase, to ‘mount the bridge.” It was built 
agreeably to the old mode of construction, with a 
mill in the centre, and the difficulty and even danger 
of getting though the arch could not be called incon- 
siderable. Letting off the steam, we were hauled 
up by persons stationed for the purpose, and just as 
we got through, passed the steamers going down to 
Rouen, the partners of the vessels which went up 
in the morning; both were full, our star being the 
only unlucky one. However, what might have been 
a hardship to many others, was none to us, it be’ng 
scarcely possible to imagine any thing more delight- 
ful than a voyage which, though comparatively slow, 
was the reverse of tedious, and in which we could 
discourse unrestrainedly, and oceupy any part of the 
vessel most agreeable to ourselves. We picked up 
a very respectable man and his daughter, an interest- 
ing little girl, who spoke English very tolerably, and 
seemed delighted to meet with English ladies; and 
also an exquisite, dressed in the first style of the 
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Parisian mode, but of him we saw but little, he being 
rvholly occupied with himself. 
The steam-company are entering into an arrange- 


ment at Vernon for the construction of a lock similar | 


to one already formed at Pont-de-l’Arche, which we 
had passed through in the morning, and which will 
obviate the inconvenience and difficulty of the present 
mode of navigating the river. 

The next place of interest to which we came was 
Rosny, a village famous in the pages of history as the 
residence of the great and good, the friend and minister 
of Henry IV., the virtuous Sully. Our boatmen, who 
were not great antiquaries, said nothing about the 
early occupants of the chateau, exerting all their 
eloquence in praise of a later resident, the Duchess 
de Berri. ‘This lady rendered herself extremely 
popular in the neighbourhood, living in a style of 
princely splendour, and devoting her time to acts of 
munificence. Every year she portioned off a bride, 
giving a dowry to some respectable young lady of 
the neighbourhood, while to the poor she was a liberal 
and untiring benefactress. The boatmen blessed her 
as they passed, for to all she sent wine, and upon 
féte days gave banquets to the rural population, to 
whom her remembrance will ever be dear. Our in- 
formants pointed out a small chapel, which they 
described as being very beautiful, which she had 
built as a depository for her husband’s heart; this 
—— relic she carried away with her when she 
eft Rosny, which she quitted with the regrets of 
every human being in the neighbourhood. The cha- 
teau has been purchased by an English banker, but 
is now uninhabited: there was a report of its being 
about to be pulled down. Itis a large heavy building, 
not distinguished by any architectural beauty, yet 
having an imposing air, from its extent and solidity. 
It is surrounded by fine woods and pleasure-grounds, 
laid out in the formal style which is still the charac- 
teristic of French landscape-gardening. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the surrounding scenery, 
the winding river with its vineyards hanging in ter- 
races from the opposite heights, the village reposing 
beneath sun-lit hills, while corn-fields, pasture-land, 
and cattle grazing, convey the most pleasing ideas 
of the comfort of those who dwell upon this luxu- 
riant soil. 

The city of Mantes now appeared in the distance, 
and as we approached it, our guides pointed out, on 
the opposite heights of Gassicourt, a hermitage and 
Calvary, which had formerly proved a great source 
of profit. An ascetic, of great pretensions to sanctity, 
took up his abode many years ago in this retreat, 
carrying on a thriving trade, every boat that passed 
contributing twopence, for which consideration the 
hermit rung a bell, to announce their arrival at the 
bridge of Mantes, giving notice to the town, in order 
to facilitate the transfer of baggage or passengers. 
This tax or tribute, the hermit was not himself at the 
trouble of collecting, it being scrupulously despatch- 
ed to him by the donors, who would have deemed it 
sinful to deprive the holy man of what they consi- 
dered his just due. 

This sort of piety, which once supported so great 
a multitude of religious mendicants, is greatly on the 
decline in France. A few crosses on the bridges and 
heights, and the dresses of the priesthood whom we 
encountered in the streets, were the only exterior 
signs of Roman Catholicism which we had yet seen. 





Our boatmen spoke with great respect of the sisters 
of charity, pointing out a convent which they in- 
habited, and told us that during illness they had 
themselves been greatly indebted to the care and 
attention of these benevolent women. 

It was now growing dark, and we very narrowly 
escaped a serious accident in passing the bridge of 
owed the boat coming into contact with one of the 

iers; fortunately, the danger was espied in time. 
I'here was now not the slightest chance of a 
Paris before the following morning ; but we regrette 
nothing except the want of light, the gathering 
clouds rendering it impossible to see any thing of 
the scenery, which we were told increased in beauty 
at every mile. We consoled ourselves, however, 
with tea and whist in the cabin; in fact, we played 
with great perseverance throughout the whole of our 
journey, the spirits of the party never flagging for a 
single instant. We found a good hotel at the landing- 
place, at which we arrived at a very late hour, and 
starting the next morning by the early train to Paris, 
passed by the railroad through an extremely interest- 
ing country, leaving St. Germain-en-Laye behind, 
and tracking the windings of the Seine, now too 
shallow to admit of the navigation of boats of any 
burthen. 

The construction of this railroad was attended with 
considerable difficulty and great expense, on account 
of its being impeded by the works at Marli, for the 
supply of water to Versailles. ‘The building of the 
bridges over the Seine, which it crosses three times, 
was also very costly. The carriages of the first class 
are very inferior to those of the same description 
upon the railroads in England, but they are sufficiently 
comfortable for so short a distance. We were set 
down at the barrier of Clichi, an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the best part of Paris. Here we had to 
undergo a second inspection of our baggage, and I 
became somewhat alarmed for the fate of my medi- 
cine-chest. We had taken nothing else with us that 
could be seizeable, and this was speedily perceived 
by the officials, who merely went through the form 
of an examination. The divisions in one of my 
portmanteaus had excited some suspicion at Havre, 
one of the men fancying that he had made a grand 
discovery, when he pronounced it to have a false 
bottom. We explained the method of opening it to 
his satisfaction, and afterwards in overhauling my 
bonnet box, he expressed great regret at the derange- 
ment of the millinery, which certainly sustained some 
damage from his rough handling. Altogether, we 
had not to complain of any want of civility on the 
part of the custom-house officers; but travellers who 
take the overland route to India, through France, will 
do well to despatch all their heavy baggage by sea, 
nothing being more inconvenient than a multitude of 
boxes. I had reduced all my packages to four, namely, 
two portmanteaus, a bonnet box, and a leather bag, 
which latter contained the medicine-chest, a kettle 
and lamp, Lucifer matches, &c.; my bonnet box was 
divided into two compartments, one of which con- 
tained my writing case and a looking glass; for as I 
merely intended to travel through a portion of our 
British possessions in India, and to return after the 
October monsoon of 1840, I wished to carry every 
thing absolutely necessary for my comfort about with 
me. 

Another annoyance sustained by persons who take 
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the route through France is, the trouble respecting 
their passports, which must be ready at all times 
when called upon for examination; and may be the 
cause of detention, if the proper forms are not scru- 
pulously gone through. We were not certain whether 
it would be necessary to present ourselves in person 


at the Bureau des Passeports, Quai des Orfévres, in | 


Paris, after having sent them to the British embassy ; 
but we thought it better to avoid all danger of delay, 


and therefore drove to a quarter interesting on account | 


of its being a place of some importance as the origi- 
nal portion of Paris, and situated on the island. In 
this neighbourhood there is also the famous Hotel 
Dieu, and Notre Dame, to both of which places we 
paid a visit, looking en passant at the Morgue. The 
gentleman who accompanied us entered a we 


with whose melancholy celebrity all are acquainted , 
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but though it did not at that precise moment contain 
a corpse, the report did not induce us to follow the 
example: a circumstance which we afterwards re- 
gretted. It may be necessary to say, that at other 
places we sent our passports to the Hotel de Ville; 
but at Paris there is a different arrangement. 


Although the journey up the Seine from Havre 
| proved very delightful to me, I do not recommend it 
to others, especially those to whom time is of im- 
| portance. ‘There is always danger of detention, and 
| the length of the sea voyage, especially from London, 
'may be productive of serious inconvenience. For 
seeing the country, it is certainly preferable to the 
| diligence, and my experience will teach those who 
| come after me to inquire into the character of the 
‘ steamboat before they enter it. 





ANCIENT TREASURE. 

In May last a large collection of valuable and in- 
teresting Anglo-Saxon coins, and other reliques of 
olden time, were discovered close to the river Ribble, 
at Cuerdale Hall, near Preston. The treasure was 
contained in a leaden chest, which had become so 
decayed and corroded, that it broke asunder in the 
attempt to extricate it from its hiding-place. No 
sooner had the hack and spade brought the interest- 


ing and valuable mass to daylight, than a simultane- | 


ous shout ensued; the hind of Cuerdale Hall, hear- 
ing the noise, and thinking that some accident had 
occurred, immediately repaired to the spot, where he 
found the workmen on their knees around the trea- 
sure, in the act of a general scramble. The hind, 
however, soon gave them to understand that they 
must refund the property; upon which it was forth- 
with collected together, and deposited in the bank 
of Messrs. Pedder, Fleetwood & Co. on the follow- 
ing day, and sealed; William Assheton, Esq. of 
Downham Hall, near Clitheroe, the owner of the 
property, being in Rome. 

On the 25th of August an inquest was held at the 
Sull inn, in Preston, before Mr. John Hargreaves, 
one of her majesty’s coroners for the county of Lan- 
caster, for the purpose of deciding the ownership of 
the treasure. Mr. Ellis, attorney general for the 


Duchy of Lancaster, appeared for her majesty, and | 
Mr. John Addison defended the manorial right of | 


Mr. Assheton. The treasure, on a hasty examina- 
tion, was found to be nearly as follows :—About 
6800 coins, weighing about 304 ounces troy; 16 
ingots of silver, about 8} ounces each, 132 ounces; 
small bars of silver, 7254 ounces; manufactured 
articles, of rude workmanship, consisting of rings, 
armlets, chains, &c. 1034 ounces: Total, 1265 
ounces. The jury retorned their verdict in favour 
of the duchy. ‘The coins are in the most perfect 
state of preservation, and consist principally of those 
of St. Edmund, Alfred, and Edward the Elder; very 
few of Athelstan occur, which, as his coins are by 
no means searce, leads to a belief that they must 
have been deposited in their place of concealment in 
the early part of his reign; and the conjecture is not 
improbable, that the owner lost his life in some of 
the conflicts of that distarbed period. The collection 
also contains a considerable quantity of French 
coins, of contemporary reigns with the English; 


| and a large proportion bearing on the obverse cvn-.- 
HET *.* TI, Which is not at present well understood. 


ANECDOTE OF HASTINGS’S TRIAL. 

The following anecdote of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, that extraordinary example of the perver- 
sion of the forms of justice to the ruin of innocence, 
has not, I believe, been recorded; at all events, is 
not generally known. I can vouch for its, truth, 
having been (then a young official) present on the 
occasion. In one of Mr. Burke's flights of declama- 
tion, when, carried away by his fancy, he was pour- 
ing forth the vials of his wrath upon the devoted 
head of poor Hastings, adding vituperation to vitupe- 
ration and epithet to epithet—like another Coke 
vilifying another Raleigh—during a short pause, the 
hushed assembly hearc with astonishment the words 
** That’s a lie!’ I was placed near the box of Mr. 
Hastings, and I am certain that the words proceeded 
from its neighbourhood. Burke turned towards the 
box, and with an aspect of rage I shall never forget, 
exclaimed, ** Who said that? Some body has dared 
to say I have asserted a falsehood. It seemed to 
come from thence,” pointing to Mr. Hastings. This 
gentleman, who had borne with exemplary patience 
the pelting of the pitiless storm of abuse with which 
the orator assailed him, rose, and with calm dignity, 
disclaimed the remark, adding that he had not opened 
his lips. Mr. Burke looked wildly around him, as if 
he was about to imitate the choleric Spaniard, who, 
having had his nose pulled in the dark, challenged 
the first man he encountered in the street; at length 
he put an end to his disagreeable dilemma, by re- 
suming his speech, thongh in a subdued tone. The 
incident evidently diseomposed him. Who was the 
utterer of the unpalatable truth, I believe, was never 
ascertained.—Asiatic Journal. 


ROMAN URNS. 

Some workmen lately, in removing what appeared 
an accidental heap of stones, on the top of one of the 
Lammermuir hills, the property of Mr. Borthwick, 
of Crookston, found a trough consisting of hewn 
stones of a square shape, in which were placed, 
under a stone cover, a number of urns, placed in 
rows, and filled with ashes and pieces of bone. Some 
of the urns are in the possession of Mr. Borthwick, 
and are in perfect preservation. 
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COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 


COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, 

A Sermon preached at the Funeral, April 14, 1676, of 
Anne Countess of Pembroke, Dorset and Montgome- 
ry, by Edward Rainbow, D. D. Lerd Bishop of 
Carlisle. Reprinted from the edition of 1677; with 
Memoirs of the Countess and of Bp. Rainbow. By 
S. Jefferson, Carlisle. 

The lady here commemorated is probably as well 
known as any female character of former times, that 
is not absolutely mixed up with political history. 
This was the lady of whom Dr. Donne said in her 
youth (as is related in the sermon before us) “* That 
she knew well how to discourse of all things, from 
predestination to slea-silk.”” Her biography has been 
ably written by two modern authors, Dr. Whitaker 
and Mr. Lodge: by the former she is termed “ one 
of the most illustrious women of her own or any 
age ;”’ and by the latter her character is delineated as 
worthy of the highest praise and admiration. 

Respecting such a personage, even a funeral ser- 
mon becomes interesting. Though it is true that the 
pulpit compositions of the period were tedious and 
conceited, yet they abound in personal allasions and 
even anecdotes, and hence their historical value. The 
few extracts we shall now make will fully show 
that neither Dr. Whitaker nor Mr. Lodge have ex- 
hausted the interest of the composition before us. 

«She was not ignorant of knowledge in any kind, 
which might make her conversation not only useful 
and gracious, but also pleasant and delightful ; which 
that she might better do, she would frequently bring 
out of the rich storehouse of her memory things old 
and new, sentences or sayings of remark, which she 
had read or learned out of authors, and with these her 
walls, her bed, her hangings, and furniture must be 
adorned; causing her servants to write them on 
papers, and her maids to pin them ap, that she, or 
they, in the time of their dressing, or as occasion 
served, might remember and make their descants on 
them. So that, though she had not many books in 
her chamber, yet it was dressed up with the flowers 
of a library.”’ (p. 40.) 

** She had six houses; in each of which she used, 
at her prefixed times, to keep her residence. None 
can call this an unsettledness, or humour of mutabi- 
lity; it was not onely that she might the better hold 
up and keep in repair those houses which commonly 
in the owner’s absence (who is the soul of the house) 
turn to careases, ready to be dissolved, fall to ruine 
and dust; but she resolved by her presence to ani- 
mate the houses which she had built, and the places 
where she lived; to dispense and disperse the influ- 
ences of her hospitality and charity in all the places 
where her patrimony lay, that many might be made 
partakers of her comforts and kindness. 

“In her frequent removals, both going and com- 
ing, she strewed her bounty all the way. And for 
this end it was (as may be charitably conjectured) 
that she so often removed; and that not ye in the 
winter season (less fit for travelling), but also that 
she chose to pass those uncouth and untrodden, those 
mountainous and almost impassable ways, that she 
might make the poor people and labourers her wt 
neers, who were always well rewarded for their 
pains. Let the season be never so bac, the places 
never so barren, yet we may say it by way of allu- 
sion, Psal. 65. 11. She crowned the season with her 
goodness, and her paths dropped fatness, even upon the 
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pasture of the wilderness, the barren mountains. If 
she found not mines in these mountains, I am sure 
the poor found money in good plenty, whenever she 
passed over them.”’ (p. 46.) 

The bishop then proceeds to detai] at length as 
** an instance of her constancy” of purpose, “ a known 
story in these parts,”’ that about three years before 
her death, during a misty frost in January, she had 
appointed to remove from Appleby to Brougham 
Castle. Just before her departare, she turned into 
the chapel, as was her practice, to offer her private 
prayers, and there fell intoaswoon. When recover- 
ed she could not be persuaded to forego the journey, 
“ having before fixed on that day, and so much com- 
pany being come purposely to wait on her;”" nor yet 
when she had been seized with anuther fit, when she 
first came to her horse litter. And no sooner was 
she came to her journey’s end (nine miles) but a 
swooning seized on her again; still she would not 
allow that she ought not to have undertaken the 
journey. “She replied she knew she must die, and 
it was the same thing to her to die in the way, as in 
her house; in her litter as in her bed; declaring a 
courage no less than the great Roman general, 
Necesse est ut eam, non ut vivam: She would not ae- 
knowledge any necessity why she should live, but 
believed it necessary to keep firm to her resolution.” 

“Of a humour pleasing to all, yet like to none; 
her dress not disliked by any, yet imitated by none. 
Those who fed by her, might be full; if with her, 
starved, to eat by the measures she took to herself, 
She was absolute mistress of herself, her resolutions, 
actions and time; and yet allowed a time for every 
purpose, for all addresses, for any persons; none 
had access to her but by leave, when she called ; but 
none were rejected: none must stay longer than she 
would, yet none departed unsatisfied. Like him at 
the stern, she seemed to do little or nothing; but in- 
deed turned and steered the whole course of her 
affairs.” (p. 51.) 

Such was this energetic and masculine woman, the 
Elizabeth of the peerage. The extracts now given 
will be sufficient to justify us in tendering the public 
thanks to Mr. Jefferson for this interesting reprint :* 
but we wish he would exert himself to procure for us 
a fuller copy of his heroine’s Diary, of which some 
very curious passages were first published in Seward’s 
Anecdotes. We believe it was a different MS. to 
“the private memoirs of the countess, written by 
herself,”’} which occupy a large portion of one of the 


* In the preface, p. ix. is a slight mistake respect- 
ing Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, that “ her 
epitaph in Salisbury Cathedral, which is so much 
admired, records her as Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s 


mother.”” The epitaph was never placed in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, but only in the words of Ben Jonson, 
whence the copies of it have been derived. 

+ The Diary was evidently made as events arose; 
and afterwards “some parts of these diaries were 
summed into Annals.”’ (Bishop Rainbow's Sermon, 
p. 50.) Of the folio memoir the full title will be 
found, together with some extracts, in the last edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. p. 640, whence 
the more recent writers have derived them. A trans- 
cript of the narrative was communicated to Dr. Kippis 
by Mr. Baynes; and its contents are described by 
the former as a “few things which relate to the 
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Castle. (preface, p. xii.) Gilpin, in his Tour to the 
Lakes, ii. 161, says he had been informed that * the 
late Earl of Thanet destroyed” her Journal, “as it 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH TRAVELING. 


three folio volumes that she collected of her family ;the year 1623, from Mr. Bagg, Deputy Mayor of 
documents, and that are now preserved at Appleby | Plymouth, to Sir Edward Conway :— 





‘** For his majesty’s speciall service. 
“ To the Right Honourable Sir Edward Conway, 
Knight, one of his majesty’s principal secretaries, 


contained many severe remarks on several characters | these, at court. 


of those times, which the earl supposed might give 
offence to their families.”” But it was about the 
same time that Mr. Seward published his extracts. 
We have heard that the MS. was mutilated, and for 
a somewhat different, though equally foolish reason, 
that is to say, on the score of some coarseness, re- 
pugnant to modern delicacy; but that it was not 
wholly destroyed. There can be no question that a 
judicious selection from all that remains of her me- 
moirs would form a valuable addition to our materials 
of domestic history. As Bishop Rainbow himself 
remarked, the Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery is a subject “ fitter for a history than a 
sermon ” 





PROGRESS OF ENGLISH TRAVELING. 

In these days of accelerated locomotion it may not 
be unamusing to the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine to be accurately informed of the rate at 
which a courier traveled post from Plymouth to Lon- 
don in the reign of James I. The government 
couriers were, with the exception of the common 
carriers at that time, | believe, the only mode of 
despatching letters to the principal towns of England. 
In this way the conveyance of letters at a stipulated 
rate of postage became at length a government under- 
taking. Postmasters and relays of horses were 
stationed at the principal towns along the high roads, 
and they endorsed the despatches with the hour at 
which they arrived at every particular station. 

The couriers of the crown were, down to the time 
of Henry VIII., and perhaps later, subjected to mar- 
tial law; and if they lingered on the road with their 
despatches were hanged on their arrival, as an exam- 
ple to all dilatory posts. 

The letters of the 16th century frequently bears a 
sketch of a gallows on the cover, with a courier 
officially “suspended,” in the literal sense, and 
underneath the stirring admonition, “ Haste! Post! 
Haste.—Post, Haste! for thy life!” 

The following are the endorsements on a letter of 





general events of the times,” and “ every incident, 
how trifling soever, which happened to herself or any 
of her family. The different places of her residence, 
the time she staid in them, the repairs of her houses, 
her journeys from one castle to another, the mar- 
riages of her daughters, the births of her grand-chil- 
dren and great-grand-children, the deaths of the great 
persons she was connected with, the visits she re- 
ceived from her noble relations, the way by which 
they came and returned, the number of nights they 
lodged with her, the rooms in which they lay, her 
repeated entertainment of the Judges of Assize, and 
many other particulars of the like nature, are record- 
ed with the most circumstantial exactness ;"’ and, 
though too minute and full of repetitions to be avail- 
able to Dr. Kippis, we cannot imagine a more inte- 


* Post hast—Post hast—hast—hast—with speed. 

“ Plymouth, 17 June 1623, eleven o’clock in the 
morninge. ‘Ashton (Ashburton), 17 June 1623, 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

« Exeter at four in the morning, June 18, 1623. 

“Received this packet at Honyton at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

+ Sherborne, late at night 18 June, 1623. 

* At Sarum, 19 June at 6 in the morning. 

** Andover, past 9 o’clocke in the morninge 19th 
day of June.—At Basing at 12 at noon. 

* Hartford Bridge, 4 past 2 in the afiernoon. 

* Staines at past 5 o'clock in the afternoon, June 19. 

*Strond (the Strand) at house, past 8 o'clock at 
night.” 

By the above it will be seen that the post, riding 
according to the proverbial saying “for his life,” 
was 17 hours on the road between Plymouth and 
Exeter,—a distance only of 414 miles: a very infer- 
ential proof of the badness of the west country roads 
at that period. Seven hours were consumed en route 
from Exeter to Honiton, the distance of 164 miles; 
from Honiton te Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 35 miles, 
oceupied, we may conclude, about 11 hours; from 
Sherborne to Salisbury, 34 miles, 10 hours; Salis- 
bury to Andover, 17} miles, say three hours and a 
half. ‘The courier was now upon the beaten line of 
the old Roman road, and made better speed. He 
passed to Basingstoke, 194 miles from Andover, in 
three hours; from Basingstoke to Hartford Bridge, 
10 miles, occupied him 24 hours; from Hartford 
Bridge to Staines, 19 miles, about 34 hours; the 
remaining 19 miles to the residence of Mr. Secretary 
Conway in the Strand, where he delivered his de- 
spatch, consumed nearly 34 hours. A distance, 
therefore, 212 or 214 miles, was traversed in 57 
hours; the average being little more than three miles 
and three quarters in the hour. 

The Defiance coach in the year 1825 used to tra- 
verse the whole distance between London and Ply- 
mouth in about 27 hours, being at the rate, including 
stoppages, of nearly eight miles the hour. We may 
expect at no very remote period that by steam en- 
gine and railroad seven hours will be sufficient to 
reach Plymouth from London: so that the superior 
powers of machinery, and the stupendous force of 
water in the gaseous form, will have brought Ply- 
mouth 50 hours’ journey nearer to the metropolis 
than it was in the reign of James I.! 

Could the tale of the Seven Sleepers be verified in 
England, how would those slumberers of three or 
four centuries be astonished to find, on awaking, 
time and space annihilated! the ideas, wants, and 
wishes of mankind conveyed hundreds of miles at a 
penny the half ounce! To see the astonished horses 
which formerly drew carriages now drawn by them! 
Droves of sheep and oxen flying over the plains 





with the rapidity of flocks of wild geese! The 


resting record of ancient manners, (now rendered | whole world in locomotion; flying, steaming, diving, 


more remote by the lapse of nearly sixty years since 
Dr. Kippis wrote,) or one better deserving the atten- 
tion of either the Surtees or the Camden Society. 





as actively as if they themselves were gaseous 
compounds! Was Solomon right, Mr. Urban, when 
he said there is nothing new under the sun? 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Parr XIII. 


The undulations of the popular excitement in town, 
were not long in reaching the calm retreat of Tit- 
mouse in Yorkshire. To say nothing of his having 
on several occasions observed artists busily engaged | 
in sketching different views of the Hall and its sur-| 
rounding scenery, and, on enquiry, discovered that 
they were sent from town for the express purpose | 
of presenting to the public sketches of the * residence | 
of Mr. Titmouse,” a copy of the inimitable perform-| 
ance of Mr. Bladdery Pip—viz. * 'Tirprriwixx,” 
tenth édition—was sent down to Mr. Titmouse by 
Gammon; who also forwarded to him, from time to | 
time, newspapers containing those paragraphs which 
identified ‘Titmouse with the hero of the novel, and 
also testified the profound impression which it was 
making upon the thinking classes of the community. 
Was Titmouse’s wish to witness the ferment he had 
so unconsciously produced in the metropolis un- 
reasonable? Yatton was beginning to look duller 
a even before the arrival of this stimulating 
intelligence from town; Titmouse feeling quite out 
of his element. So—Gammon non contradicente— 
up came Titmouse to town. If he had not been 
naturally a fool, the notice he attracted in London 
must soon have made him one. He had been for 
coming up in a post-chaise and four; but Gammon, 
in a letter, sueceeded in dissuading him from incur- 
ring so useless an expense, assuring him that men 
of as high consideration as himself, constantly availed 
themselves of the safe and rapid transit afforded by 
the royal mail. His valet, on being appealed to, 
corroborated Mr. Gammon’s representations ; adding, 
that the late hour in the evening at which the mail 
arrived in town, would effectually shroud him from 
public observation. Giving strict and repeated 
orders to his valet to deposit him at once “in a first- 
rate West-End hotel,” the haughty lord of Yatton, 
plentifully provided with cigars, stepped into the 
mail, his valet perched upon the box-seat. That 
functionary was well acquainted with town, and re-| 
solved on his master’s taking up his quarters at the | 
Harcourt Hotel, in the immediate vicinity of Bond 
Street. The mail passed the Peacock, at Islington, 
about half-past eight o’clock; and long before they 
had reached even that point, the eager and anxious 
eye of Titmouse had been on the look-out for indica- 
tions of his celebrity. He was, however, compelled 
to own that both people and places seemed much as 
usual, wearing no particular air of excitement. He 
was a little chagrined, till he reflected on the vulgar 
ignorance of the movements of the great for which 
the eastern regions of the metropolis were proverbial, | 








and also on the increasing duskiness of the evening, | 
the rapid pace at which the mail rattled along, and the | 
circumstance of his being concealed inside. When | 
his humble hackney coach (its driver a feeble old man, | 
with a wisp of straw for a hat-bana, and sitting on the | 
ricketty box like a heap of dirty old clothes, and bod 
flagging and limping horses looking truly miserable | 
objects) had rumbled slowly up to the lofty and | 
gloomy door of the Harcourt Hotel, it seemed to| 
excite no notice whatever. A tall waiter, in a plain | 
suit of black evening dress, continued standing in| 
the ample doorway, eyeing the plebeian vehicle 
which had drawn up with utter indifference—con- | 
January, 1841.—Musecm. 11 
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| jecturing, probably, that it had come to the wrong 
door. With the same air of provoking supercilious- 
ness he stood, till the valet, having jumped down 
from his seat beside the driver, ran up, and in a pe- 
remptory sort of way exclaimed, “ Mr. ‘Tirmouse 
of Yatton!” This stirred the waiter into something 
like energy. 

“ Here, sir!”’ called out Mr. Titmouse, from within 
the coach; and on the waiter’s slowly approaching, 
enquired with sufficient swaggering manner—* Pray, 
has the Earl of Dreddlington been enquiring for me 
here to-day ?’’ ‘The words seemed to operate like 
magic, converting the person addressed, in a moment, 
into a slave—supple and obsequious. 

** His lordship has not been here to-day, sir,’’ he 
replied in a low tone, with a most courteous inclina- 
tion; and gently opening the door, and noiselessly 
letting down the steps. ‘ Do you alight, sir?” 

* Who—a—have you room for me, and my fellow 
there ?”’ 

“Oh yes, sir! certainly.—Shall I show you into 
the coffee-room, sir ?”’ 

‘The coffee-room?t Curse the coflee-room, sir! 
Do you suppose I’m a commercial traveller? Show 
me into a private room, sir!’ The waiter bowed 
low; and in silent surprise led Mr. Titmouse toa 
very spacious and elegantly furnished apartment— 
where, amidst the blaze of six wax candles, and at- 
tended by three waiters, he supped, an hour or two 
afterwards, in great state—retiring about eleven 
o’clock to his apartment, overcome with fatigue, and 
brandy and water: having fortunately escaped the 
indignity of being forced to sit in the same room 
where an English nobleman, o.1e or two members of 
parliament, and a couple of foreign princes, were 
sitting sipping their claret, some writing letters, and 
others conning over the evening papers. Aboutnoon, 
the next day, he called upon the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton; and though, under ordinary circumstances, his 
lordship would have considered the visit rather un- 
seasonable, Ke nevertheless received his fortunate 
and now truly distinguished kinsman with the most 
urbane cordiality. At the earl’s suggestion, and 
with Mr. Gammon’s concurrence, Titmouse, within 





| about a week after his arrival in town, took chambers 


in the Albany, together with the elegant furniture 
which had belonged to their late tenant, a young 
officer of distinction, who had shortly before suddenly 
gone abroad upon a diplomatic mission. Mr. Tit- 
mouse soon began to feel, in various ways, the dis 

tinction which was attached to his name—commence- 
ing, as he did at once, the gay and brilliant life of a 
man of high fashion, and under the august auspice 

of the Earl of Dreddlington. Like as a cat, shod 
with walnut-shells by some merry young scapegrace, 


| doubtless feels more and more astonished and excited 


at the clatter it makes in scampering up and down 
the bare echoing floors and staircases; so, in some 
sort, was it with Titmouse, and the sudden and 
amazing ec/dt with which all his appearances and 
movements were attended in the regions of fashion. 
*Tis a matter of indifference to a fool, whether you 
laugh with him or at him; so as that you do but 
laugh—an observation which will account for much 
of the conduct both of Lord Dreddlington and Tit- 
mouse. In this short life, and dull world, the thing 
is—to create a sensalion, never mind how ; and every 
opportunity of doing so should be gratefully seized 
Sp. or Mac. ! 
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hold of, and improved to the uttermost, by those who | 
have nothing else to do, and have an inclination to 
distinguish themselves from the common herd of 
mankind. Lord Dreddlington had got so inflated by 
the attention he excited, that he set down every thing 
he witnessed to the score of deference and admira- 
tion. His self-conceit was so intense, that it con- 
sumed every vestige of sense he had about him. 
He stood in solitary grandeur upon the lofty pillar 
of his pride, inaccessible to ridicule, and insensible 
indeed of its approach, like ranify “ on a monument 
smiling at’ scorn. Indeed, 


“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


He did not conceive it possible for any one to laugh 
at him, or any thing he might choose to do, or any 
one he might think fit to associate with and introduce 
to the notice of society—which kind office he forth- 
with performed for Titmouse, with whose odd per- 
son, and somewhat eccentric dress and demeanour, 
his lordship (who imagined that the same operation 
was going on in the minds of other mate was 
growing daily more familiar. Thus, that which had 
at first so shocked him, he got at length thoroughly 
reconciled to, and began to suspect whether it was 
not assumed by Titmouse out of a daring scorn for | 
the intrusive opinions of the world, which showed a 
loftiness of spirit akin to his own. Besides, in 
another point of view—suppose the manner and ap- 
pearance of Titmouse was ever so absurd, so long | 
as his lordship chose to tolerate them, who should 
venture to gainsay them? So the earl asked him 
frequently to dinner, took him with them when his 
lordship and Lady Cecilia went out in the evenings; 
gave him a seat in his carriage in going down to the 
House ; and invited him to accompany him and Lady 
Cecilia when they either drove or rode round the 
Park; as to which latter, Titmouse’s assiduous at- 
tention at the riding-school enabled him to appear on | 
horseback without being glaringly unequal to the 
management of his horse, which, however, he once 
or twice contrived to give an inclination towards 
backing upon those of Lady Cecilia and the earl. | 
Titmouse happening to let fall, at the earl’s table, 
that he had that day ordered an elegant chariot to be | 
built for him, his lordship intimated that a cab was 
the usual turn-out of a bachelor man of fashion; 
whereupon Titmouse the next day countermanded 
his order, and was fortunate enough to secure a cab 
which had just been completed for a young nobleman 
who was unable to pay for it, and whom, conse- 
quently, the builder did not care about disappointing. 
He soon provided himself with a great horse and a 
little tiger. What pen can do justice to the feelings 
with which he first sate down in that cab, yielding 
upon its well-balanced springs, took the reins from 
his little tiger, and then heard him jump up behind! 
As it was a trifle too early for the Park, he suddenly | 
bethought himself of exhibiting his splendours be- 
fore the establishment of Mr. Tag-rag; so he desired 
his little imp behind to run and summon his valet, 
who in a trice came down; and in answer to a ques- | 
tion, * whether there wasn’t something wanting from | 
a draper or hosier,”’ was informed glibly, that six 
dozen of best cambrie pocket-handkerchiefs, a dozen | 
or two pair of white kid gloves, half-a-dozen stocks, | 
and various other items were “ wanting’’—(i. e. by | 
the valet himself, for ‘Titmouse was already suffi- 


| 
! 
| 
j 
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ciently provided.) Off, however, he drove, and suc- 
ceeded at length in reaching the Oxford Street esta- 
blishment, before the door of which five or six car- 
riages were standing. I should say that, at the 
moment of Mr. Titmouse’s strutting into that scene 
of his former miserable servitude, he experienced a 
gush of delight which was sufficient to efface all 
recollection of the misery, privation, and oppression, 
endured in his early days. There was presently an 
evident flutter among the gentlemen engaged behind 
the counter—for—it must be “the great Mr. ‘Tit- 
mouse!” Tag-rag, catching sight of him, bounced 
out of his little room, and bustled up to him through 
the crowd of customers, bowing, scraping, blushing, 
and rubbing his hands full of ‘pleasureable excite- 
ment, and exhibiting the most profound obsequious- 
ness. ‘Hope you're well, sir,” he commenced in a 
low tone, but instantly added, in a louder tone, ob- 
serving that Titmouse had come upon business, 
‘* what can I have the honour to do for you, sir, this 
morning t’’ And handing him a stool, Tag-rag, with 
a respectful air, received a very liberal order from 
Mr. - eng and minuted it down in his memo- 
ran im book. 

“ Dear me, sir, is that your cab?” said Tag-rag, 
as having accompanied Titmouse, bowing every 
step, to the door, they both stood there for a moment, 


|] never saw such a beautiful turn out in my life, 


sir” — 

“VYa—a—s. Pretty well—pretty well; but that 
young rascal of mine’s dirtied one of his boots a 
little—dem him!” and he looked terrors at the tiger. 

“Oh dear!—so he has; shall I wipe it off, sir? 
Do \et me” — 

“No, it don’t signify much. By the way, Mr. 
Tag-rag,”’ added Mr. Titmouse in a drawling way, 
“all well at—at—demme if I’ve not this moment 
forgot the name of your place in the country”— 

“Satin Lodge, sir,” said Tag-rag meekly, but 


| with infinite inward uneasiness. 


“ Oh—ay, to be sure. One sees, pon my soul, 
such a lot of places—but—all well ?” 

** All very well, indeed, sir; and constantly talk- 
ing of you, sir.” 

*“ Ah—well! My compliments’—here he drew 
on his second glove, and moved towards his cab, 
Tag-rag accompanying him—*“glad they’re well. 
If ever I’m driving that way—qood day !”’ In popped 
Titmouse—crack went his whip—away darted the 
horse—Tag-rag following it with an admiring and 


| anxious eye. 


As Mr. Titmouse sate in his new vehicle, on his 
way to the Park, dressed in the extreme of the mode, 
his glossy hat perched sideways on his bushy, well- 
oiled, but somewhat mottled hair; his surtout lined 
with velvet; his full satin stoek, spangled with in- 
wrought gold flowers, and with two splendid pins, 
connected together with delicate double gold chains ; 
his shirt-collars turned down over his stock; his 
chased gold eyeglass stuck in his right eye; the stiff 
wristbands of his shirt turned back over his coat cuffs ; 
and his hands in snowy kid gloves, holding his whip 
and reins: when he considered the exquisite figure 
he must thus present to the eye of all beholders, and 
gave them credit for gazing at him with the same 
feelings which similar sights had, but a few months 
before, called forth in Ads despairing breast, his little 
cup of happiness was full, and even brimming over. 
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This, though I doubt whether it was a just reflection, | of Mr. Titmouse’s distinction to be engaged in these 
was still a very natural one; for he knew what his | conflicts; and he would have given the world to be 
own feelings were, though not how weak and absurd | able to conquer his conceit so far as to summon his 
they were, and of course judged of others by himself. | little tiger within, and surrender to him the reins. 
If the Marquis of Whigborough, with his £200,000 | Such a ridiculous confession of his own incapacity, 
a year, and 5000 independent voters at his command, | however, he could not think of, and he got into se- 
were on his way down to the House, absorbed with | veral little disturbances in the Park; after which he 


anxiety as to the effect of the final threat he was go- drove home: the battered cab had to be taken to the 


ing to make to the Minister, that, unless he had a 
few strawberry leaves promised him, he would feel | 
it his duty to record his vote against the great bill 

for “ Giving Every Body Every Thing,”’ which stood 

for a third reading that evening; or if the great Duke | 
of Thunderbolt, a glance of whose eye, or a wave of | 
his hand, would light up an European war, and who | 
was balancing in his mind the fate of millions of | 
mankind, as depending upon his fiat for peace or war | 
—I say that if both or either of these personages had | 
passed or met ‘Titmouse, in their cabs, which they | 
were mechanically urging onward, so absorbed the 
while with their own thoughts, that they scarce 
knew whether they were in a cab or a handbarrow, 
in which latter, had it been before their gates, either 
of them might in his abstraction have seated him- 
self; Titmouse’s superior acquaintance with human 
nature assured him that the sight of his tip-top turn- 
out could not fail of attracting their attention, and 
nettling their pride. Whether Milton, if cast on a 


desolate island, but with the means of writing Para- 
dise Lost, would have done so, had he been certain 
that no human eye would ever peruse a line of it; or 
whether Mr. Titmouse, had he been suddenly de- 
posited, in his splendid cab, in the midst of the 


desert of Sahara, with not one of his species to fix 
an envying eye upon him, would nevertheless have 
experienced a great measure of satisfaction, I am not 
— to say. As, however, every condition of 
ife has its mixture of good and evil, so, if Titmouse | 
had been placed in the midst of the aforesaid desert 
at the time when he was last before the reader, in- 
stead of dashing along Oxford Street, he would have 
escaped certain difficulties and dangers which he 
presently encountered. Had an ape, not acquainted 
with the science of driving, been put into Titmouse’s 
place, he would probably have driven much in the 
same style, though he would have had greatly the 
advantage over his rival in respect of his simple and 
natural appearance ; being, to the eye of correct taste, | 
*“ when unadorned, adorned the most.”’ Mr Titmouse, 
in spite of the assistance to his sight which he deriv- | 
ed from his glass, was continually coming into col- | 
lision with the vehicles which met and passed him, 
on his way to Cumberland Gate. He got into no 
fewer than four distinct rows (fo say nothing of the 
flying curses which he received in passing) between 
the point I have named and Mr. T'ag-rag’s premises. 
But as he was by no means destitute of spirit, he 
sate in his cab, on these four occasions, cursing and 





maker’s, where the injuries it had sustained were re- 
paired for the trifling sum of twenty pounds. 

The eminent position secured for ‘Titmouse by the 
masterly genius of Mr. Bladdery Pip, was continued 
and strengthened by much more substantial claims 
upon the respect of society, possessed by the first- 
named gentleman. Rumour ts a dame that always 
looks at objects through very strong magnifying 
glasses ; and guided by what she saw, she soon gave 
out that Titmouse was patron of three boroughs, had 
a clear rent-roll of thirty thousand a year, and had al- 
ready received nearly a hundred thousand pounds in 
hard cash from the previous proprietor of his estates, 
as a compensation for the back rents, which that 
usurper had been for so many years in the receipt of. 
Then he was very near in succession to the ancient 
and distinguished Barony of Drelincourt, and the ex- 
tensive estates thereto annexed. He was young; by 
no means ill-looking ; and was—uninarried. Under 
the mask of naive/é and eccentricity, it was believed 
that he concealed great natural acuteness, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining who were his real and who only 
his pretended friends and well-wishers ; and that his 
noble relatives had given in to his little seheme for 
the purpose of aiding him in the important discovery 
upon which he was bent. Infinite effect was thus 
given to the earl’s introductions. Wherever Tit- 
mouse went he found new and delightful acquaint- 
ances ; and invitations to dinners, balls, routs, soirees, 
came showering daily into his rooms at the Albany, 
where also were left innumerable cards, bearing 
names of very high fashion. All who had daugh- 
ters or sisters in the market, paid eager and persever- 
ing court to Mr. ‘Titmouse, and still more so to the 
Earl of Dreddlington and Lady Cecilia, his august 
sponsors ; 80 that—such being the will of that merry 
jade Fortune—they who had onee regarded him as 
an object only of shuddering disgust and ineffable 
contempt, and had been disposed to order their ser- 
vants to show him out again imto the streets, were 
now, in a manner, magnified and made honourable by 
means of their conuexion with him ; or rather, society, 
through h‘s means, had become suddenly sensible of 


| the commanding qualities and pretensions of the Earl 


of Dreddlington and the Lady Cecilia. In the ball- 
room—at Almacks’ even—how many young men, 
handsome, accomplished, and of real consequence, 


| applied in vain for the hand of haughty beauty which 
| Mr. Titmouse had only to ask for, and have! Whose 


was the opera-box into which he might not drop as 


blaspheming like a little fiend, till he almost brought | a welcome visiter, and be seen lounging in envied 
tears of vexation into the eyes of one or two of his | familiarity with its fair and brilliant inmates? Were 
opponents, (cads, cab-drivers, watermen, hackney- | there not mothers of high fashion, of stately pride, of 
coachmen, carters, stage-coachmen, market-garden- | sounding rank, who would have humbled themselves 
ers, and draymen,) who unexpectedly found their | before Titmouse, if thereby he could have been 
own weapons—/. ¢. slang—wielded with such supe-| brought a suitor to the feet of one of their daugh- 
rior power and effect, for once in a way, by a swell | ters? But it was not over the fair sex alone that 
—arn aristocrat. The more manly of his opponents | the magic of Mr. Titmouse’s name and pretensions 
were filled with secret respect for the possessor of | had obtained this great and sudden ascendency, he 
such vowers. Still it was unpleasant for a person | excited no small attention among men of fashion— 
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great numbers of whom quiekly recognised in him } 
one very fit to become their butt and their dupe. 
What signified it to men secure of their own posi- 
tion in society, that they were seen openly associat- 
ing with one so outrageously absurd in his dress— 
and vulgar and ignorant beyond all example? So 
long as he bled freely, and trotted out briskly and 
willingly, his eccentricities could be not merely 
tolerated, but humoured. Take, for instance the 
gay and popular Marquis Ganrs-Jaunes pe Minue- 
rLevrs; but he is worth a word or two of descrip- 
tion, because of the position he had contrived to 
acquire and retain, and the influence which he 
managed to exercise over a considerable portion of 
London society. ‘The post he was anxious to secure 
was that of the leader of fon; and he wished it to ap- 
pear that that was the sole object of his ambition. 
While, however, he affected to be entirely engrossed 
by such matters as devising new and exquisite varia- 
tions of dress and equipage, he was, in reality, bent 
upon graver pursuits—upon gratifying his own licen- | 
tious tastes and inclinations with secrecy and im- 
punity. He despised folly, cultivating and practising 
only vice, in which he was, in a manner, an epicure. 
He was now about his forty-second year, had been 
handsome, was of bland and fascinating address, 
variously accomplished, of exquisite tact, of most 
refined taste; there was slight fulness and puffiness 
about his features, an expression in his eye, which 
spoke of safie'y—and the fact was so. He was a 
very proud, selfish, heartless, person; but these 
lities he contrived to disguise from many of even 
An object of constant 
anxiety to him was, to ingratiate himself with the 
younger and weaker branches of the aristocracy, in 
order to secure a distinguished status in society ; and 
he succeeded. ‘To gain this point, he taxed all his 
never were so exquisitely blended, as in 
his instanee, with a view to securing his influence, 
the qualities of dictator and parasite ; he always ap- 
peared the agrecable equal of those whom, for his 
life, he dared not seriously have offended. He had 
no fortune ; no visible means of making money—did 
not sensibly sponge upon his friends—nor fall into 
conspicuous embarrassments ; yet he always lived 
in luxury—without money, he in some inconceivable 
manner always contrived to be in the possession of 
money’s worth. He had a magical power of sooth- 
ing querulous tradesmen. He had a knack of always 
keeping himself, his clique, his sayings and doings, 
before the eye of the public, in such a manner as to 
satisfy it that he was the acknowledged leader of 
fashion; yet it was really no such thing, it was a 
false fashion—there being all the difference between 
him and a man of real consequence in society, that 
there is between mock and real pearl, between paste 
and diamond. It was true that young men of sound- 
ing name and title were ever to be found in his train, 
thereby giving real countenance to one from whom 
they fancied that they themselves derived celebrity ; 
thus enabling him to effect a lodgement in the out- 
skirts of aristocracy; but he could not penetrate in- 
land, so to speak, any more than foreign merchants | 
could advance further than to Canton, in the domi-| 
nions of the Emperor of China. He was only tolerat- 
ed in the regions of real aristoeracy—a fact of which | 
he had a very galling consciousness, though it did 
not apparently disturb his equanimity, or interrupt 


qua 


his most intimate associates. 


resources : 
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the systematic and refined sycophancy by which alone 
he could secure his precarious position. With some 
sad exceptions, I think that Great Britain has reason 
to be proud of her aristocracy: I do not speak now 
of those gaudy flaunting personages, of either sex, 
who, by their excesses or eccentricities, are eternally 
obtruding themselves, their manners, dress, and equl- 
page, upon the ear and eye of the public; but of 
those who oecupy their exalted sphere in simplicity, 
in calmness, and in unobtrusive dignity and virtue. 
I am no flatterer or idolater of the aristocracy. I 
have a profound sense of the necessity and advantage 
of the ¢nsfitution: but I could pay its members, per- 
sonally, an honest homage only, after a stern and 
keen serutiny into their personal pretensions ; think- 
ing of them ever in the spirit of those memorable 


| words of Seripture—* Unto whomsoever much is given, 


of him shall be much required,” and that not hereafter 
only, but here also. No one would visit their faults 
and follies with a more unsparing severity than I ; 
yet making all just allowances for their peculiar 
perils and temptations, exposed as they are, espe- 
ciaily at the period of their entrance upon life, to 
vor and systematic sycophancy, too often also 
to artful and designing profligacy, can any thing ex- 
cite greater indignation and disgust in the mind of a 
thoughtful and independent observer, than those in- 
stances, occasionally exhibited, of persons imagining 
that the possessors of rank enjoy a sort of preserip- 
tive immunity from the consequences of miscon- 
duct *— 


“—Si precipitem rapit ambitus atque libido— 
Incipit ipsorum contra te stare parentum 
Nobilitas, claramque facem preferre pudendis. 
Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 
Crimen habet, quantd major qui peccat habetur.” 


To a thoughtless, an insolent, a profligate nobleman, 
I choose to address the dignified reproofs of the same 
stern satirist— 


——* Tumes alto Drusorum sanguine tanquam, 
Feceris ipse aliquid propter quod nobilis esses, 
—Miserum est aliene incumbere fame, 

Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis. 
—Ergo, ut miremur /e, non tua, primum aliquid da, 
Quod possim titulis incidere, preter honores, 

Quos illis damus, et dedimus, quibus omnia debes. 
—Malo pater tibi sit Thersites, dummodo tu sis 
acilea similis, Vuleaniaque arma capessas, 
Quam: te, Thersita similem, producat Achilles.”* 


And I shall sum up what I have to say upon this 
head, in the notable language of the fine old Bishop 
Hall :-— 

“*T confesse I cannot honour blood without good 
qualities; nor spye it, with ill. There is nothing 
that I do more desire to be taught, than what is true 
nobility: what thanke is it to you that you are lorn 
well? If you could have lost this privilege of nature, 
I feare you had not been thus far noble: that you 
may n@plead desert, you had this before you were ; 
long ere you could either know cr prevent it. You 
are deceived if you think this any other than the body 
of gentility. ‘The /ife and sou/e of it is in noble and 
virtuous dispositions, in gallantnesse of spirit with- 
out haughtinesse, without insolence, without scorn- 


* Juv, Sat. VILL pessia. 
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ful overlinesse ; shortly, in generous qualities, car- 
riage, actions. See your error. and know that this 
demeanor doth not answer an honest birth.’’* 

Such are my sentiments—those of a contented 
member of the middle classes, with whom are all 
his best and dearest sympathies; and who feels as 
stern a pride in his “ Order,” and determination to 


“stand by it,” as ever was felt or avowed by the | 


haughtiest aristocrat for his; of one who with very 
little personal acquaintance with the aristocracy, 


has yet had many opportunities of observing their | 


conduct; and sincerely and cheerfully expresses his 
belief, that very, very many of them are worthy of 
all that they enjoy—are bright patterns of honour, 
generosity, loyalty, and virtue; that, indeed, of by 
far the greater proportion of them it may be said that 
they 


“ Have borne their faculties so meek—have been 
So clear in their great office, that their virtues 
Will plead like angels ;” 


and finally, I say these are the sentiments of one 
who, if their order were in jeopardy, would, with the 
immense majority of his brethren of the middle 
classes, freely shed his blood in defence of that 
order; for their preservation is essential to the well- 
being of society, and their privileges are really ours. 
To return, however, to the Marquis. ‘The means 
to which, as I have above explained, he resorted for 
the purpose, secured him a certain species of perma- 
nent popularity. In matters of dress and equipage, 
he could really set the fashion ; and being something 
of a practical humorist, and desirous of frequent ex- 
hibitions of his power, in order to enhance his pre- 
tensions with his patrons—and also greatly applauded 
and indulged by the trades-people profiting by the 
vagaries of fashion, he was very capricious in the 
exercise of his influence. He seized the opportunity 
of the advent of my little hero, to display his powers 
very decisively. He waved his wand over Titmouse, 
and instantly transformed a little ass into a great 
lion. “Iwas the Marquis, who with his own hand 
sketched off, from fancy, the portrait of ‘Titmouse, 
causing it to be exhibited in almost every bookseller’s 
shop window. He knew that, if he chose to make his 
appearance once or twice in the Parks, and leading 
streets and squares, in —for instance—the full and im- 
posing evening costume of the clown at the theatre, 
with painted face, capacious white inexpressibles, 
and tasteful jacket—within a few days’ time several 
thousands of clowns would make their appearance 
about town, turning it into a vast pantomime. Could 
amore striking instance of the Marquis’s power in 
such matters have been exhibited, than that which 
had actually oceurred in the case of Titmouse? Soon 
after the novel of Tippitiwink had rendered our friend 
an object of public interest, the Marquis happened, 
somewhere or other, to catch a glimpse of the pre- | 
posterous little ape. His keen eye caught all Tit-| 
mouse’s personal peculiarities at a glance; and a| 
day or two afterwards appeared in public, a sort of 
splendid edition of Titmouse—with quizzing-glass 
stuck in his eye and cigar in his mouth; taper ebony 
cane; tight surtout, with the snowy corner of a white | 
handkerchief peeping out of the outside breast- 


* Epistles, VI—*“ A Complaint of the Mis-education 
of our Gentry.” 


| pocket; hat with scarce any rim, perched slantingly 
on his head; satin stock bespangled with inwrought 
gold flowers; shirt-collar turned down; and that in- 
imitable strut of his!—’T'was enough; the thought- 
ful young men about town were staggered for a mo- 
ment; but their senses soon returned. ‘The Marquis 
had set the thing going; and within three days’ 
time, that bitter wag had called forth a flight of 7¥#- 
mice that would have reminded you, for a moment, 
|of the visitation of locusts brought upon Egypt by 
Moses. ‘Thus was brought about the state of things 
recorded towards the close of the last portion of this 
history. As soen as the Marquis had seen a few of 
the leading fools about town fairly in the fashion, he 
resumed his former rigid simplicity of attire, and, 
accompanied by a friend or two in his confidence, 
walked about the town enjoying his triumph; wit- 
nessing his trophies—* Tittlebats”’ and * 'Titmouse- 
ties” filling the shop windows on the week-days, and 
peopling the streets on Sundays. ‘The Marquis was 
not jong in obtaining an introduction to the quaint 
little millionatre, whose reputation he had, conjointly 
with his distinguished friend, Mr. Bladdery Pip, eon- 
tributed so greatly to extend. ‘Titmouse, who had 
often heard of him, looked upon him with inconceiv- 
able reverence, and accepted an invitation to one of 
the Marquis’s recherché Sunday dinners, with a sort 
of tremulous ecstasy. ‘hither, on the appointed 
day, he went accordingly, and, by his original hu- 
mour, afforded infinite amusement to the Marquis’s 
other guests. “T'was lucky for Titmouse that, get- 
ting dreadfully drunk very early in the evening, he 
was quite incapacitated from accompanying his bril- 
liant and good natured host to one or two scenes of 
fashionable entertainment, as had been arranged, in 
St. James’s Street. 
Now, do let us pause to ask whether this poor 
little creature was not to be pitied? Did he not 
seem to have been plucked out of his own sphere of 
safe and comparatively happy obscurity, only in or- 
der to become every one’s game—an object of every 
body’s cupidity and cruelty? May he not be com- 
pared to the flying fish, who, springing out of the 
water to avoid his deadly pursuer there, is instantly 
— upon by his ravenous assailants in the air? 
n the lower, and in the upper regions of society, 
was not this the condition of poor 'Tittlebat ‘Titmouse? 
Was not his long-coveted advancement merely a 
transition from scenes of vulgar to refined rapacity ? 
Had he, ever since * /uck had happened to him,” 
had one single friend to whisper in his ear one word 
of pity and of disinterested counsel? In the splen- 
did regions which he had entered, who regarded him 
otherwise than as a legitimate object for plunder or 
ridicule, the latter disguised by the designing only? 











Was not even his dignified and exemplary old kins- 
man, the Earl of Dredlington, Right Honourable as 
he was, influenced sole ly by considerations of paltry 
self-interest? Had he not his own ridiculous and 
mercenary designs to accomplish, amidst all the at- 
tentions he vouchsafed to bestow upon Titmouse ? 
"T'was, I think, old Hobbes of Malmesbury who held, 
that the natural state of mankind was one of war with 
each other. One really sees a good deal in life, es- 
pecially after tracing the progress of society, that 
would seem to give some colour to so strange a no- 
tion. "I'was, of course, at first a matter of down- 
right fisticuffs—cf physical strife, occasioned, in a 
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great measure, by our natural tendencies, according 
to him of Malmesbury; and aggravated by the de- 
sire every body had, to take away from every body 
else what he had. Have you ever seen a drop of 
unclean water through the medium of the astounding 
hydro-oxygen microscope, and shuddered at sight of 
the frightful creatures there made apparent—a spec- 
tacle which must have brought tears of delight into 
the eyes of the old philosopher I have been mention- 
ing, on account of the vivid illustration it would have 
afforded of his theory? I have several times wit- 
nessed what I am alluding to, and I always think, 
when I see the direful conflict that goes on in these 
drops of water, “when Greek meets Greek,” of Tit- 
mouse and his enemies. In the progress of society 
we have, in a measure, dropped the physical part of 
the business; and instead of punching, scratching, 
kicking, biting, and knocking down one another, 
true to the original principles of our nature, we are 
all endeavouring to cireumvent one another; every 
body is trying to take every body in; the moment 


that one of us has got together a thing or two, he is | 


pouneed upon by his neighbour, who in his turn 
falls a prey to another, and so on in endless succes- 
sion. We cannot help ourselves, though we are 


| yoke was very “easy,” his burden very “light.” 
He was a popular preacher; middle aged; sleek, 
serene, solemn in his person and demeanour. He 
had a very gentlemanlike appearance in the pulpit 
and reading desk. ‘There was a sort of soothing, 
winning elegance and tenderness in the tone and 
manner in which he prayed and besought his dearly 
beloved brethren, as many as were there present, to 
accompany him, their bland and graceful pastor, to 
the throne of the heavenly grace. Fit leader was 
| he of sucha flock! He read the prayers remarkably 
well, in a quiet and subdued tone, very distinctly, 
}and with marked emphasis and intonation, having 
sedulously studied how to read the service under a 
| crack theatrical teacher of elocution, who had given 
him several * points”—in fact, a new reading en- 
| tirely—of one of the clauses in the Lord's Prayer, 
}and which, he had the gratification of perceiving, 
| produced a striking, if not, indeed, a startling effect. 
| On the little finger of the hand which he used most, 
was to be observed the sparkle of a diamond ring; 
and there was a sort of careless grace in the curl of 
| his hair, which it had taken his hair-dresser at least 
| half an hour, before Mr. Morphine’s leaving home 
for his chapel, to effect. In the pulpit he was calm 


splitting our heads to discover devices, by way of | and fluent. He rightly considered that the pulpit 
laws, to restrain this propensity of our nature: it/ ought not to be the scene for attempting intellectual 
will not do; we are all overreaching, cheating, swin- | display; he took care, therefore, that there should be 


dling, robbing one another, and, if necessary, are 
ready to maim and murder one another in the prose- 
cution of our designs. So is it with nations as with 
individuals, and minor collections of individuals. 
‘Truly, truly, we are a precious set, whether the 
sage of Malmesbury be right or wrong in his specu- 
lations. 

The more that the Earl and Lady Cecilia perceived 
of Titmouse’s popularity, the more eager were they 
in parading their connexion with him, and openly 
investing him with the character of a protegé. In 

\dition to this, the Lady Cecilia had begun to have 
now and then a glimmering notion of the objects 
which the Earl was contemplating. 


| nothing in his sermons to arrest the understanding, 
or unprofitably occupy it, addressing himself entirely 
to the feelings and fancy of his cultivated audience, 
| in frequently interesting compositions. On the oc- 
| casion I am speaking of, he took for his text a fear- 
ful passage o a ee 2 Cor. iv. 3.—* But if our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost.” If any 
words were calculated to startle such a congregation 
as was arrayed before Mr. Velvet, out of their guilty 
and fatal apathy, were not these? Ought not their 
minister to have looked round him and trembled ? 
So one would have thought; but “dear Mr. Velvet” 





knew his mission and his flock better. He presented 


If the Earl took | them with an elegant description of heaven, with its 


him down to the House of Lords, and having se-| crystal battlements, its jasper walls, its buildings of 
cured him a place at the bar, would, immediately on| pure gold, its foundations of precious stones; its 
entering, walk up to him, and be seen for some time balmy air, its sounds of mysterious melody, its over- 
condescendingly pointing out to him the different! flowing fulness of everlasting happiness—amidst 


peers by name, as they entered, and explaining to | 
his intelligent auditor the period, and mode, and | 


cause, of the creation and accession of many of them 
to their honours, and also the forms, ceremonies, and 
routine of business in the House; so Lady Cecilia | 
was not remiss in availing herself, in her way, of | 
the little opportunities which presented themselves. 
She invited him, for instance, one day early in the 
week to accompany them to church on the ensuing | 
Sunday, and during the interval gave out amongst | 
her intimate friends that they might expect to see | 
Mr. ‘Titmouse in her papa’s pew. He accepted the 
invitation ; and, on the arrival of the appointed hour, 
inight have been seen in the Earl's carriage, driving to 
afternoon’s service at the Reverend Morpuine Vet- 
xr’s chapel—Rosemary Chapel, near St. James’s 
“T'was a fashionable chapel, a chapel of 

rightly so called, for it was a very easy mode 


which friends, parted upon earth by the cruel stroke 
of death, recognize ad are re-united to each other, 
never more to pronounce the agonizing word “adieu!” 
And would his dear hearers be content to lose all 
this—content to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season? 
Forbid it, eternal merey! But lest he should alarm 
his hearers, he tool: the opportunity to enforce and 
illustrate the consolatory truth, that 


“Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less ;” 


and presently, resuming the thread of his discourse, 
went on to speak of the really serious consequences 
attending a persevering indifference to religion ; and 
he went on to give striking instances of it in the mer- 
chant in his counting-house and on ’change; the 
lawyer in his office; the tradesman in his shop; 
the operative in the manufactory; showing how each 


of worship, discipline, and doctrine that was there | was absorbed in his calling—labouring for the meat 
practised and ineuleated. If I may not irreverently | which perisheth, till they had lost all appetite and 
adept the language of Scripture, but apply it very | relish for spiritual food, and never once troubled 
differently, I should say that Mr. Morphine Velvet’s | themselves about * the momentous concerns of here- 
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after.’ Upon these topics he dwelt with such force 
and feeling, that he sent his distinguished congrega- 
tion away—those of them, at least, who could retain 
any recollection of what they heard for five minutes 
after entering their carriages—fearing that there was 
a very black look-out, indeed, for the kind of persons 
that Mr. Velvet had mentioned—tailors, milliners, 
mereers, jewellers, and so forth; and who added 
graver offences, and of a more positive character, to 
the misconduct which had been pointed out—in their 
extortion and their rapacity! Would that some of 
them had been present! ‘Thus was it that Mr. Vel- 
vet sent away his hearers overflowing with Christian 
sympathy ; very well pleased with Mr. Velvet, but 
infinitely better pleased with themselves. The deep 
impression which he had made was evidenced by a 
note he received that evening from the Duchess of 
Broadacre, most earnestly begging permission to 
copy his “ beautiful sermon,” in order to send it to 
her sister, Lady Belle Almacks, who was ill of a 
decline at Naples. About that time, I may as well 
here mention, there came out an engraved portrait of 
“the Rev. Morphine Velvet, M. A., Minister, Rose- 
mary Chapel, St. James’s’’—a charming picture it 
was, representing Mr. Morphine in pulpit costume 
and attitude, with hands gracefully out-stretched, 
and his face directed upward with a heavenly ex- 
pression, suggesting to you the possibility that some 
fine day, when his hearers least expected it, he might 
gently rise out of i into the air, like Stephen, 
with heaven open before him, and be no more seen of 
men! Happy is that people that is in such a case; 


yea, happy is that people whose minister is the Rev. 


Morphine Velvet! 

Four or five carriages had to set down before that 
containing the Earl of Dreddlington, Lady Cecilia, 
and Mr. Titmouse, could draw up; by which time 
there had accumulated as many in its rear, so eager 
were the pious aristocrats to get into this holy re- 
treat. As Titmouse, holding his hat and cane in 
one hand, while with the other he arranged his hair, 
strutted up the centre aisle, following the Earl and 
Lady Cecilia, he could hardly repress the exulta- 
tion with which he thought of a former visit of his 
to that very chapel some two years before. Then, 
on attempting to enter the body of the chapel, the 
vergers had politely but firmly repulsed him; on 
which, swelling with vexation, he had ascended to 
the gallery, where, after being kept standing for ten 
minutes at least, he had been beckoned by the pew- 


opener towards, and squeezed into, the furthermost | 


pew, close at the back of the organ, and in which 
said pew were only four footmen besides himself; 
and if he was disgusted with his mere contiguity, 
guess what must have been his feelings when the 
footman nearest to him good-naturedly forced upon 
him a part of his prayer-book, which Titmouse, 
ready to spit in his face, held with his finger and 
thumb, as though it had been the tail of a snake. 
Now, how changed was all! He had become an 
aristocrat; in his veins ran some of the richest and 
oldest blood in the country ; his brow might erelong 
be graced by the coronet which King Henry II. ha 

placed upon the brow of the founder of his family, 
some seven hundred years before ; and a tall footman, 
with powdered head, glistening silver shoulder-knot, 
and sky-blue livery, and carrying in a bag the gilded 
implements of devotion, be humbly following behind 
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| him! What a remarkable and vivid contrast between 
|his present and his former cireumstances was pre- 
sent at that moment to his reflecting mind! As he 
' stood, his hat covering his face, in an attitude of de- 
votion—*“* I wonder,” thought he, “‘what all these 
nobs and swells would say, if they knew how I had 
worshipped here on the last time ;”’ and again—* *Pon 
my life, what would I give for—say Huckaback—to 
see me just now!*’ What an elegant and fashiona- 
ble air the congregation wore! Surely there must 
be something in religion when people such as were 
'around him came so punctually to church, and be- 
haved so seriously! ‘The members of that congrega- 
tion were, indeed, exemplary in their strict discharge 
of their public religious duties! NSearce one of them 
was there that had not been at the opera till half-past 
twelve over night; the dulcet notes of the singers 
still thrilling in their ears, the graceful attitudes of 
the dancers still present to their eyes ; every previous 
night of the week had they been engaged tn the bril- 
lliant ball-room, and whirled in the mazes of the 
voluptuous waltz, or glittering in the picturesque 
splendour of fancy dress, till three, four, and five 
o’clock in the morning: yet here they were, in spite 
of all their exhaustion, testified by the heavy eye, 
the ill-suppressed yawns, the languor and ennui 
visible in their countenances, prepared to accom- 
pany their gentle pastor, “with a pure heart and 
humble voice,” unto the throne of the heavenly 
grace, to acknowledge, with lively emotion, that 
they “had followed too much the devices and de- 
sires of their own hearts ;’’ praying for ** mercy upon 
them, miserable offenders,’ that God would * restore 
them being penitent,”’ so that “ they might thereafter 
lead a godly, righteous, and sober life.” Here they 
were, punctual to their time, decorous in mani 
vout in spirit, earnest and sincere in repentance and 
geod resolutions—knowing, the while, how would be 
spent the remainder of the season of their lives ; and 
yet resolving to attend to the affectionate entreaties of 
Mr. Velvet, to be “ not hearers only, but doers of the 
work.” General] y, I should say that the state of mind 
of most, if not all of those present, was analogous to 
that of persons who go ond sit in the pump-room, to 
drink the Bath or Cheltenham waters. Every body 
did the same thing; and each hoped that, while sit- 
ting in his pew, what he heard would, like what he 
drunk at the pump-room, in some secret mode of 
operation, insensibly benefit the hearer, without sub- 
| jecting him to any unpleasant restraint or discipline 
—without requiring active exertion, or inconvenience, 
or sacrifice. This will give you a pretty accurate no- 
tion of Lord Dreddlington’s state of mind upon the 
| present occasion. With his gold glasses on, he fol- 
aed with his eye, and also with his voice, every 
word of the prayers with rigid accuracy and unwa- 
vering earnestness; but as soon as Mr. Velvet had 
mounted the pulpit, and risen to deliver his discourse, 
the Earl quietly folded his arms, closed his eyes, and, 
in an attentive posture composed himself to sleep. 
Lady Cecilia sate beside him perfectly motionless 
during the whole sermon, her eyes fixed languidly 
upon the preacher. As for Titmouse, he bore it 
pretty well for about five minutes; then he pulled 
his gloves off and on at least twenty times; then he 
twisted his handkerchief round his fingers; then 
he looked with a vexed air at his watch; then he 
stick his glass in his eye, and stared about him, 
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By the time that Mr. Velvet had ceased, Titmouse 
had conceived a very great dislike to him, and was 
indeed in a fretful humour. But when the organ 
struck up, and they rose to go; when he mingled 
with the soft, crushing, fluttering, rustling satin-clad 
throng—nodding to one, bowing to another, and 
shaking hands with a third, he felt “* himself again.” 
The only difference between him and those around 
him was, that they had learned to bear with calm 
fortitude what had so severely tried his temper. All 
were glad to get out: the crash of carriages at the 
door was music in their ears—the throng of servants 
de lichtful « bjects to their « ye s—the y were, in she rt, 
in the dear world again, and breathed as freely as 
ever. 

Mr. Titmouse took leave of the Earl and Lady 
Cecilia at their carriage door, having ordered his cab 
to be in waiting—as it was; and entering it, he 
drove about leisurely till it was time to think of 
dressing for dinner. He had accepted an invitation 
to dine with a party of officers in the Guards, and 
a merry time they had on’t. Titmouse in due time 
got blind drunk; and then one of his companions, 
rapidly advancing towards the same happy state, 
seized the opportunity, with a burned cork, to black- 
en poor Titmouse’s face all over—who, therefore, 
was pronounced to bear a very close resemblance to 
one of the black boys belonging to the band of the 
regiment, and thus afforded as much fun to his 
friends when dead drunk as when sober. As he was 
quite incapable of taking care of himself, they put a 
servant with him into his cab, (judging his little 
tiger to be unequal to the responsibility.) 

‘Titmouse passed a sad night, but got better to- 
wards the middle of the ensuing day; when he was 
sufficiently recovered to receive two visiters. One 
of them was young Lord Frederic Feather, (aceom- 
panied by a friend,) both of whom had dined in com- 
pany with Titmouse overnight; and his lordship it 
was, who, having decorated Titmouse’s countenance 
in the way I have described—so as to throw his va- 


let almost into fits on seeing him brought home—| 


imagining it might possibly come to his ears who it 
was that had done him such a favour, had come to 
acknowledge and apologize for it frankly and prompt- 
ly. When, however, he perceived what a fool he had 
got to deal with, he suddenly changed his course— 
declared that Titmouse had not only done it himself, 


but had there presumed to act similarly towards his | 


lordship, whose friend corroborated the charge—and 


they had called to receive, in private, an apology. | 


‘Titmouse’s breath seemed taken away on first hear- 
ing this astounding version of the affair. He swore 


he had done nothing of the sort, but had suffered a | 
|his room in his new and imposing costume, and 


good deal; then, dropping a little on observing the 
stern looks of his companions, protested * he did not 
recollect” any thing of the sort; on which they 
smiled good-naturedly, and said that ‘hat was very 
possible. Then ‘Titmouse made the requisite = 
ey; and thus this awkward affair ended. ord 
Frederic continued for some time with Titmouse in 
pleasant chat; for he foresaw, that, “ hard-up” as 
he frequently was, Mr. Titmouse was a friend who 
might be exceedingly serviceable. In fact, poor 
Lord Frederic could, on that very occasion, have al- 
most gone on his knees for acheque of Mr. Titnouse 
upon his bankers, for three or four hundred pounds. 
Oh, thought Lord Frederic, what would fe have 
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given to be in Titmouse’s position, with his twenty 
thousand a year, and a hundred thousand pounds of 
hard cash! But, as the reader well knows, poor 
Titmouse’s resources, ample as they were, were upon 
afar less splendid scale than was supposed. Partly 
from inclination, and partly through a temporary 
sense of embarrassment, occasioned by the want of 
ready money, Titmouse did not spend a tenth part of 
the sum which it had been every where supposed he 
could disburse freely on all hands, which occasioned 
him to be given credit for possessing all that rumour 
assigned to him; and moreover, for a disposition not 
to squander it. He had oa several occasions been 
induced to try his hand at ecarté, rouge et noir, and 
hazard; and had, on the first occasion or two, been 
a little hurried away through deference to his dis- 
tinguished associates, and bled rather freely; but 
when he found that it was a matter of business— 
that he must pay—and felt his purse growing lighter, 
and his pocket-book, in which he kept his bank-notes, 
rapidly shrinking in dimensions as the evening wore 
on, he experienced vivid alarm and disgust, and an 
increasing disinclination t» be victimized; and his 
aversion to play was infinite.y strengthened by the 
frequent cautions of the Earl of Dreddlington. 

But there was one step in Mr. Titmouse’s upward 
progress which he presently took, and which is wor- 
thy of special mention; I mean his presentation at 
court by the Earl of Dreddlington. The necessity 
for such a step was explained to Titmouse, by his 
illustrious kinsman, u d*y or two after the appear- 
ance of the ordinary official announcement of the 
next levee. This momentous affair was broached 


by the Earl, one day after dinner, with an air of deep 


anxiety and interest. Indeed, had that stately and 
| solemn old simpleton been instructing his gaping 
| protegé in the minutely-awful etiquette requisite for 
the due discharge of his duties as an ambassador 
sent upon a delicate and embarrassing mission to 
the court of his Sacred Majesty the King of Sulky- 
punctilio, he could not have appeared more pene- 
trated by a sense of the responsibility he was incur- 
ring. He commenced by giving ‘Titmouse a very 
long history of the origin and progress of such cere- 
| monies, and a minute account of the practical man- 
ner of their observance, all of which, however, was 
to Titmouse only like breathing upon a mirror—pass- 
ing as quickly out of one ear as it had entered into 
the other. When, however, the Earl came to the 
point of dress, Titmouse was indeed “a thing all ear, 
all eye,” his faculties being stimulated to their ut- 
most, The next morning he hurried off to his tailor, 
to order a court dress. When it had been brought to 
his rooms, and he had put it on, upon returning to 


glancing at his figure in the glass, his face fell; he 
felt infinitely disappointed. It is to be remembered 
that he had not on lace ruffles at his coat-cuffs, nor 
on his shirt front. After gazing at himself for a few 
moments in silence, he suddenly snapped his fingers, 
and exclaimed to the tailor, who, with the valet, 
was standing beside him, “ Curse me if I like this 
thing at all!” 
* Not like it, sir!” 
astonishment. 
“No, I don’t, demme! Is this a court dress? It’s 
| a quaker’s made into a footman’s! ’Pon my soul, I 
look the exact image of a footman; and a devilish 


exclaimed Mr. Clipelose, with 
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vulgar one, too!” The two individuals beside him 
turned suddenly away from him, and from one an- 
other, and from their noses there issued the sounds 
of ill-suppressed laughter. 

“Oh, sir—I beg a thousand pardons !”—quickly 
exclaimed Mr. Clipclose, “what can I have been 
thinking about? There's the sword—we’ve quite 
forgot it!” 

“ Ah—’pon my life, I thought there was something 
wrong !’’ quoth Titmouse, as Mr. Clipclose, having 
brought the sword from the other end of the room, 
where he had laid it upon entering, buckled it on. 

“| flatter myself that now, sir’’—commenced he. 

“ Ya—as—Quite the correct thing! ‘Pon my 
soul, most uncommon striking !”’—exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, glancing at his figure in the glass with a 
— smile. “Isn’t it odd, now, that this 
sword should make all the difference between me 
and a footman, by Jove?” Here his two compa- 


nions were seized with a simultaneous fit of cough- | p 


ing. 

“Ah, ha—it’s so, a’n’t it?’ continued Titmouse, 
his = glued to the glass. 

* Certainly, sir: it undoubtedly gives—what shall 
Icall it? a grace—a finish—a sort of commanding— 
especially to a figure that becomes it””—he continued, 
with cool assurance, observing that the valet under- 
stood him. ‘ But—may I, sir, take so great a liber- 
ty? If you are not accustomed to wear a sword—as 
I think you said you had not been at court before—I 
beg to remind you that it will require particular care 
to manage it, and prevent it from getting between’’— 

“ Demme, sir!”’ exclaimed Titmouse, starting aside 


with an offended air—* d’ye think I don’t know how 


to manage asword! By all that’s tremendous”— 
and plucking the taper weapon out of its scabbard, 
he waved it over his head, and throwing himself in- 
to the first position—he had latterly paid a good deal 
of attention to fencing—and with rather an excited 
air, went through several of the preliminary move- 
ments. “T'was a subject for a painter, and exhibited 
a very striking spectacle—as an instance of power 
silently concentrated, and ready to be put forth upon 
an adequate occasion. ‘The tailor and the valet, who 
stood separate from each other, and at a safe and re- 
spectful distance from Mr. Titmouse, gazed with si- 
lent admiration at him. 

When the great day arrived—Titmouse havin 
thought of scarce any thing else in the interval, and 
teased every one he met with his endless questions 
and childish observations on the subject—he drove 
up, at the appointed hour, to the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton’s, whose carriage, with an appearance of greater 
state than usual about it, was standing at the door. 
On alighting from his cab, he skipped so nimbly up 
stairs, that he could not have had time to observe 
the amusement which his figure occasioned even to 
the well-disciplined servants of the Earl of Dredd- 
lington. Much allowance ought to have been made 
for them. Think of Mr. Titmouse’s little knee- 
breeches, white silks, silver shoe-buckles, shirt-ruf- 
fles and frills, coat, bag, and sword; and his hair, 
plastered up with bear's 


grease, parted down the 
middle of his head, and curling out boldly over each 
| Titmouse was not much hurt, but terribly frightened, 


temple; and his open countenance irradiated with a 

subdued smile of triumph and excitement! On en- 

tering the drawing-room, he beheld a really striking 

object—the Ear] in court costume, wearing his gene- 
January, 1841.—Museum. 1g 
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ral’s uniform, with all his glistening orders, standing 
in readiness to set off, a holding in his hand his 
cap, with its snowy plume. His posture was at 
once easy and commanding. Had he been standin 

to Sir Thomas Laurence, he could not have dispose 

himself more effectively. Lady Cecilia was sitting 
on the sofa, leaning back, and languidly talking to 
him; and, from the start they both gave on Tit- 
mouse’s entrance, it was plain that they could not 
have calculated upon the extraordinary transmogrifi- 
cation he must have undergone, in assuming court 
costume. For a moment or two, each was as se- 
verely shocked as when his absurd figure had first 
presented itself in that drawing room. ‘Oh, hea- 
vens!"? murmured Lady Cecilia; while the Earl 
seemed struck dumb by the approaching figure of 
Titmouse. That gentleman, however, was totally 
changed from the Titmouse of a former day. He 
had now acquired a due sense of his personal im- 
ortance, a just confidence in himself. Greatness 
had lost its former petrifying influence over him. 
And, as for his appearance on the present occasion, 
he had grown so familiar with it, as reflected in his 
glass, that it never occurred to him as being differ- 
ent with others who beheld him for the first time. 
At the same time, that candour upon which I pride 
myself urges ime to state, that when Titmouse be- 
held the military air and superb equipments of the 
Earl—notwithstanding that Titmouse, too, wore a 
sword—he felt himself done. He advanced, how- 
ever, pretty confidently—bobbing about, first to Lady 
Cecilia, and then to the Earl; and after a hasty sa- 
lutation—*’Pon my life, my lord, I hope it’s no of- 
fence, but your lordship does look most particular 
fine.” ‘The Earl made no reply, but inclined to- 
wards him magnificently—not seeing the meaning 
and intention of Titmouse, but affronted by his 
words. 

“May I ask what your lordship thinks of me? 
First time I ever appeared in this kind of thing, my 
lord—ha! ha, your lordship sees !’’—As he spoke, 
his look and voice betrayed the overawing effects of 
the Earl’s splendid appearance—which was rapidly 
freezing up the springs of familiarity, if not indeed 
of flippancy, which were bubbling up within the 
little bosom of ‘Titmouse, on his entering the room. 
His manner became involuntarily subdued and re- 
verential. ‘The Earl of Dreddlington in plain clothes, 
and in full court costume, were two very different 
persons ; though his lordship would have been mor- 
tally affronted if he had known that any one thought 
so. However he now regretted having offered to 
take Titmouse to the levee, there was no escape 
from the calamity ; so, after a few minutes’ pause, 
he rang the bell, and announced his readiness to set 
off. Followed by Mr. ‘Titmouse, his lordship slowly 
descended the stairs; and when he was within two 
or three steps of the hall floor, it distresses me to re- 
late, that he fell nearly flat upon his face, and, but 
for his servants’ rushing up, would have been se- 
riously hurt. Poor Titmouse had been the occasion 
of this disaster; for his sword getting between his 
legs, down he went against the Earl, who went na- 
turally down upon the floor, as I have mentioned. 


and went as pale as death when he looked at the 

Earl, who appeared a little agitated, but, not having 

been really injured, soon recovered his self-posses- 
2 Sp. or Mac. 
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sion. Profuse were poor Titmouse’s apologies, as 
may be supposed ; but much as he was distressed at 
what had taken place, a glance at the angry coun- 
tenances with which the servants him, as 
if inwardly cursing his stupidity and clumsiness, 
stirred up his spirit a little, and restored him to a 
measure of self- ion. He would have givena 
hundred pounds to have been able to discharge every 
one of them on the spot. 

“* Sir—enough has been said,” quoth the Earl, 
rather coldly and haughtily, tired of the multiplied 
apologies and excuses of Titmouse. “I thank God, 
sir, that I am not hurt, though, at my time of life, a 
fall is not aj slight matter. Sir,’’ continued the 
Earl, bitterly, “ you are not so much to blame as 
your tailor; he should have explained to you how to 
wear your sword!” With this, having cut Tit- 
mouse to the very quick, the Earl motioned him to- 
wards the door: they soon entered the carriage ; the 
door was closed; and, with a brace of footmen be- 
hind, away rolled these two truly distinguished sub- 
jects to pay their homage to majesty—which might 
well be proud of such homage. ‘They both sate in 
silence ber some time. At length—* your lord- 
ship’s pardon,”’ quoth Titmouse, with some energy ; 
**but I wish your lordship only knew how I hate 
this eursed skewer that’s pinned to me ;”"—and he 
looked at his sword, as if fe could have snapped it 
into halves, and thrown them through the window. 

“* Sir, I can appreciate your feelings. The sword 
was not to blame; and you have my forgiveness,” 
replied the still ruffled Earl. 

**Much obliged to your lordship,” replied Tit- 
mouse, in a somewhat different tone from any in 
which he had ever ventured to address his august 
companion ; for he was beginning to feel confound- 
edly nettled at the bitter contemptuous manner 
which the Earl observed towards him. He was also 
not a little enraged with himself; for he knew he 
had been in fault, and thought of the neglected ad- 
vice of his tailor. So his natural insolence, like a 
reptile just beginning to recover from its long torpor, 
made a faint struggle to show itself—but in vain ; he 
was quite cowed and overpowered by the presence 
in which he was, and he wished heartily that he 
could have recalled even the few last words he had 
ventured to utter. ‘The Earl had observed it, though 
without appearing to do so. He was accustomed to 
control his feelings ; and on the present occasion he 
exerted himself to do so, for fear of alienating Tit- 
mouse from him by any display of offended dignity. 

“ Sir, it is a very fine day,” he observed, in a kind 
manner, after a stern silence of at least five minutes. 

“Remarkable fine, my lord. I was just going to 
say so,” replied Titmouse, greatly relieved; and 
presently they fell into their usual strain of conver- 
sation. 

“* We must learn to bear these little annoyances 
ealinly,”’ said the Earl, graciously, on Titmouse’s 
again alluding to his mishap :—* as for me, sir, a 
person in the station to which it has pleased Heaven 
to call me, for purposes of its own, - his peculiar 
and very grave anxieties—substantial anx”— 

He ceased suddenly. The carri of his old rival, 
the Earl of Fitz-Warren, pas him; the latter 
waved his hand courteously; the former, with a bit- 
ter smile, was forced to do the same ; and then rel 
ing into silence, showed that the iron was entering 
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his very soul, affording a striking illustration of the 
truth of the observation he had been making to Tit- 
mouse. Soon, however, they had entered the scene 
of splendid hubbub, which at once occupied and ex- 
cited both their minds. Without, was the eager 
crowd, gazing with admiration and awe at each 
equipage, with its brilliant occupants, that dashed 
past them :—then the life-guardsmen, in glittering 
and formidable array, their long gleaming swords 
and polished helmets glancing and flashing in the 
sunlight. Within, were the tall yeomen of the 
guard, in velvet caps and scarlet uniforms, and with 
ponderous partisans, lining each side of the stairease 
—and who, being in the exact military costume of 
the time of Henry the Eighth, forcibly recalled those 
days of pomp and pageantry to the well-informed 
mind of Mr . Titmouse. In short, there were all the 
grandeur, state, and ceremony that fence in the dread 
approaches to majesty. Fortunately, Titmouse was 
infinitely too much bewildered and flustered by the 
novel splendour around him, to be aware of the ill- 
concealed laughter which his appearance excited on 
all hands. In due course he was borne on, and 
issued in due form into the presence-chamber—into 
the immediate presence of majesty. His heart pal- 
pitated : his dazzled eye caught a hasty glimpse of 
a tall magnificent figure standing before a throne. 
Advancing—scarce aware whether on his head or 
his heels—he reverently paid his homage—then 
rising, was promptly ushered out through a different 
door ; with no distinct impression of any thing that 
he had passed ;—’twas all a dazzling blaze of glory 
—adim vision of awe! Little was he aware, poor soul, 
that the king had required him to be pointed out upon 
his approach, having heard of his celebrity in society, 
and that he had the distinguished honour of occasion- 
ing to majesty a very great effort to keep its coun- 
tenance. It was not till after he had quitted the 

ace for some time, that he breathed freely again. 

en he to feel as if a vast change had been 
effected in him by some mysterious and awful agency 
—that he was penetrated and pervaded, as it were, 
by the subtle essence of royalty—like one that had 
experienced the sudden, strange, thrilling, potent 
influence of electricity. He imagined that now the 
stamp of greatness had been impressed upon him ; 
his pretensions ratified by the highest authority upon 
earth. "T'was as if wine had been poured into a 


stream, intoxicating the ttt/ebats swimming about in 

it. As for me, seriously speaking, I —,, 

ther it was any thing more than an imaginary change 
y thing mal : ef 


that had come over my friend. Thou ould be 
sorry to cite against him an authority, couched in a 
language with which I have reason to believe he 
was not critical/y acquainted, I cannot help thinking 
that Horace must have had in his eye a Roman Tit- 
mouse, when he penned these bitter lines— 
“ Licét euperbus ambules pecunid 
Fortuna non mutat genus, 
—Videswe Sacram metiente te Viam 
Cum bis ter uinarum toga, 
Ut ora vertat huc et hue euntium, 
Liberrima indignatio 
—‘ Sectus flagellis hic triumviralibus 
Preconis ad fastidium, 
Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit !’* 
* Hor. Carm, V,, iv, 
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While Titmouse was making this ee figure 
in the upper regions of society, and formin: > 
every hour new and brilliant connections asso- 
ciations—in a perfect whirl of pleasure from mornin 
to night—he did not ungratefully manifest a total 
Mee esas of the amiable persons with whom he 
had been so familiar, and from whom he had re- 
ceived so many good offices in his earlier days and 
humbler circumstances. Had it not, however—to 
give the devil his due—been for Gammon, (who was 
ever beside him, like a mysterious pilot, secret] 
steering his little bark amidst the strange, s lendid, 
but dangerous seas which it had now to navigate,) I 
fear that, with Titmouse, it would have been—out 
of sight out of mind. But Gammon, ever watchful 
over the real interests of his charge, and also de- 
lighted to become the medium of conferring favours 
upon others, conveyed from time to time, to the in- 
teresting family of the Tag-rags, special marks of 
Mr. Titmouse’s courtesy and gratitude. At one 
time, a haunch of doe venison would find its way to 
Mr. Tag-rag, to whom Gammon justly considered 
that the distinction between buck and doe was un- 
known ; at another, a fine work-hox and a beautifully 
bound Bible found its way to _ Mrs. Tag-rag ; 
and, lastly, a gay guitar to Miss Tag-rag, who forth. 
with began twang-twang, tang-a-tang-tang it, from 
morning to night, thinking with ecstacy of its dear 
distinguished donor; who together with Mr. Gam- 
mon, had, some time afterwards, the unspeakable 
— on occasion of their being invited to 
ine at Satin Lodge, of hearing her perform the fol- 
lowing exquisite composition, for both the words and 
air of which she had been indebted to her music- 
master, a youth with black mustaches, long dark 
hair parted on his head, shirt collars a-la-Byron, and 
eyes full of inspiration. 


TO HIM I LOVE. 


Ah me! I feel the smart 

Of Cupid’s cruel dart 

Quivering in my heart, 
Heigho, ah! whew ! 


2. 
With him I love 
Swiftly time would move ; 
With his cigar, 
And my guitar, 
We'd smoke and play 
The livelong day, 
Merrily, merrily ! 
Puff—puff— 
Tang-a, tang, tang ! 


3. 
When he’s not near me, 
O! of life 'm weary— 
The world is dreary— 
Mystic spirits of song, 
Wreathed with cypress, come along ! 





Such were the tender and melting strains which 
this fair creature (her voice a little reedy and squeak- 
ing, to be sure) poured into the sensitive ear of Tit- 
mouse ; and such are the strains by means of which, 
many and many a Miss Tag-rag has captivated 
many and many a Titmouse; so that sentimental 
compositions of this sort are deservedly popular, and 
do honour to our musical and poetical character as a 
nation. I said that it was on the occasion of a din- 
ner at Satin Lodge, that Mr. Titmouse and Mr. 
Gammon were favoured by hearing Miss Tag-rag’s 
voice, accompanying her guitar ; for when Mr. T 
rag had sounded Mr. Gammon, and found that bo 
he and ‘Titmouse would be only too proud and happy 
to partake of his hospitality, they were invited. A 
very crack affair it was, (though I have not time to 
describe it)—given on a more splendid seale than 
Mr. ‘Tag-rag had ever ventured upon before. He 
brought a bottle of gne all the way from town 
with his own hands, and kept it niee and cool in the 
kitchen cistern for three days beforehand ; and there 
was fish, soup, roast mutton, and roast ducks, roast 
fowls, peas, cabbage, cauliflowers, potatoes, vegeta- 
ble marrows; there was an apple-pie, a plumb-pud- 
ding, custards, creams, jelly, and a man to wait, 
hired from the tavern at the corner of the hill. It 
had not occurred to them to provide themselves with 
champagne glasses, so they managed as well as they 
could with the common ones—all but Titmouse, who 
with a sort of fashionable recklessness, to show how 
little he thought of it, poured out his champagne in- 
to his tumbler, which he two-thirds filled, and drank 
it off at a draft, Mr. Tag-rag trying to disguise the 
inward s it occasioned him, by a grievous 
smile. He and Mrs. Tag-rag exchanged anxious 
looks; the whole of their sole bottle of champagne 
was gone already—almost as soon as it had been 
0 H 
“T always drink champagne out of a tumbler; I 
do—’pon my life,” said Trtmonse, carelessly ; “it’s a 
devilish deal more pleasant.” 

“ Ye—e-s—of course it is, sir,” said Mr. Tag-rag, 
rather faintly. Shortly afterwards, Titmouse offered 
to take a glass of champagne with Miss T'ag-rag :— 
Her father’s face flushed ; and at length, with a bold 
effort, “* Why, Mr. Titmouse,” said he, trying des- 
perately to look unconcerned—*“ the—the fact is, I 
never keep more than a dozen or so in my cellar— 
and most unfortunately I found this afternoon that 
six bottles had—burst—I assure you.” 

“*Pon my soul, sorry to hear it,” quoth Tit- 
mouse ; “ must send you a dozen of my own—lI al- 
ways keep about fifty or a hundred dozen. Oh, I'll 
send you half-a-dozen !” 

Tag-rag scarcely knew, for a moment, whether he 
felt pleased or mortified at this stroke of delicate 

nerosity. Thus it was that Titmouse evinced a 

isposition to shower marks of his favour and attach- 
ment upon the Tag-rags, in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of Gammon, who assured him that it was of 
very great importance for him to secure the good 
of Mr. Tag-rag. So Mr. Titmouse now drove 

up to Satin Lodge in his cab, and then rode thither, 
followed by his stylish groom ; and on one occasion, 
artful little seamp! happening to find no one at home 
but Miss Tag-rag, he nevertheless alighted, and 
stayed for nearly ten minutes, behaving precisely in 
the manner of an accepted suitor, aware that he 
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might do so with impunity, since there was no wit- 
ness ome a little matter which had been sug- 
_gested to him by Mr. Gammon. Poor Miss Tag- 


rag’s cheek he kissed with every appearance of ar- | 


dour, protesting that she was a monstrous lovely 
creature; and he left her in a state of delighted ex- 
citement, imagining herself the fated mistress of ten 
thousand a year, and the blooming bride of the gay 
and fashionable Mr. Titmouse. When her excellent 

arents heard of what had that day occurred between 
Mr. Titmouse and their daughter, they also looked 
upon the thing as quite settled. In the meanwhile, 


the stream of prosperity flowed steadily in upon Mr. | 


Tag-rag, his shop continuing crowded; his shop- 
men doubled in number :—in fact, he at length ac- 
tually received, instead of giving payment, for allow- 
ing young men to serve a short time in so celebrated 
an establishment, in order that they might learn the 
first-rate style of doing business, and when esta- 
blished on their own account, write up over their 
doors—* Peter Tape, late from Tag-rag & Co., Ox- 
ford Street.” 

Determined to make hay while the sun shone, he 
resorted to several little devices for that purpose, 
such as a shirt front with frills in the shape of a capi- 
tal * T’,”’ and of which, under the name of * 7¥ities,”’ 
he sold immense numbers amongst the inferior swells 
of London. At length it oceurred to Gammon to 
suggest to Titmouse a mode of conferring upon his 
old friend and master a mark of permanent, public, 
and substantial distinction ; and this was, the obtain- 
ing for him, through the Earl of Dreddlington, an 
appointment as one of the royal tradesmen—namely, 


draper and hosier to the King. When Mr. Tag-rag’s 
disinterested and indefatigable benefactor, Gammon, 


called one day in Oxford Street, and calling him for 
a moment out of the bustle of his crowded shop, 
mentioned the honour which Mr. Titmouse was bent 
upon doing his utmost, at Mr. Gammon’s instance, 
to procure for Mr. Tag-rag, that respectable person 
was quite at a loss for terms in which adequately to 
express his gratitude. Titmouse readily consented 
to name the thing to the great man, and urge it in 
the best way he could; and he performed his pro- 
mise. ‘The Earl listened to his application with an 
air of anxiety. “Sir,” said he, “the world is ac- 
quainted with my reluctance to ask favours of those 
in office. When I was in office myself, I felt the in- 
convenience of such applications abundantly. Be- 
sides, the appointment you have named, happens to 
be one of considerable importance, and requiring 
great influence to procure it. Consider, sir, the im- 
mense number of tradesmen there are of every de- 


scription, of whom drapers and hosiers (according to | the estimation of the world. 
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may happen—in short, sir, I will make it my busi- 
ness to see my Lord Ko-too this very day, and sound 
him upon the subject.” 

That same day an interview took place between 
the two distinguished noblemen, Lord Dreddlington 
and Lord Ko-too. Each approached the other upon 
stilts. After a display of the most delicate tact on 
the part of Lord Droddlington, Lord Ko-too, who 
made a mighty piece of work of it, promised to con- 
sider of the application. 

Within a day or two afterwards Mr. Tag-rag re- 
ceived a letter from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
notifying that his Majesty had been graciously pleased 
| to appoint him draper and hosier to his Majesty! It 
oceasioned him similar feelings of tumultuous pride 
and pleasure to that with which the Earl of Dred- 
dlington would have received tidings of his long-co- 
veted merquisate having been conferred upon him. 
He started off, within a quarter of an hour after the 
‘receipt of the letter, to a carver and gilder a few 
doors off, and gave orders for the immediate prepara- 
tion of a first-rate cast, gilded, of the royal arms; 
which, in about a week’s time, might be seen, a truly 
resplendent object, dazzling conspicuous over the 
central door of Mr. Tag-rag’s establishment, inspir- 
ing awe into the minds of passers-by, and envy into 
Mr. Tag-rag’s neighbours and rivals. He imme- 
diately sent off letters of gratitude to Mr. Titmouse, 
and to “the Right Honourable, the Most Noble the 
Earl of Dreddlington ;”’ to the latter personage, at 
the same time, forwarding a most splendid crimson 
satin flowered dressing-gown, as ‘an humble token 
of his gratitude for his lordship’s mark of conde- 
scension.”” 

Both the letter and the dressing-gown gave great 
satisfaction to the Earl’s valet, (than whom they 
never got any further,) and who, haying tried on the 
dressing-gown, forthwith sate down and wrote a 
very fine reply, in his lordship’s name, to the note 
which had accompanied it, taking an opportunity to 
satisfy his conscience, by stating to the Earl the 
next morning that a Mr. Tag- had * called” to 
express his humble thanks for his lordship’s good- 
ness. He was, moreover, so well satisfied with this 
specimen of Mr. Tag-rag’s articles, that he forthwith 
opened an account with him, and sent a very liberal 
order to start with. The same thing occurred with 
several of the subordinate functionaries at the palace ; 
and—to let my reader, a little prematurely, however, 
into a secret-—this was the extent of the additional 
jeustom which Mr. Tag-rag’s appointment secured 
| him; and, even for these supplies, I never heard of 

his getting paid. But it did wonders with him in 
*T was evident that he 








the iast returns laid before Parliament at the instance | was ina fair way of becoming the head house in the 


of my friend Lord Goose) are by far the most nume- | trade. 
All of them are naturally ambitious of so high | that nook of the city with which he was connected. 


rous. 


His appointment caused no little ferment in 


a distinction: yet, sir, observe, that there is only one |The worshipful Company of Squirt-makers elected 


king and one royal family to serve. 


My Lord Cham-| him a member; and ona vacancy suddenly occurring 


berlain is, I have no doubt, harassed by applicants; in the ward to which he belonged, he was made a 


for such honours as you have mentioned.” 

Hereat ‘Titmouse got startled at the unexpected 
magnitude of the favour he had applied for; and, 
declaring that he did not care a curse for Tag-rag, 
begged to withdraw his application. But the Earl, 


}eommon council-man. Mr. Tag-rag soon made a 
great stir as a champion of civil and religious liberty. 
As for church and county rates, in particular, he de- 
monstrated the gross injustice of calling upon one 
who had no personal oceasion for the use of a church, 


with a mighty fine air, interrupted him—* Sir, you | of a county bridge, a county jail, or a lunatic asylum, 


are not in the least presuming upon your relationship 
with me, nor do I think you overrate the influence I] 


to be called upon to contribute to the support of them. 
A few speeches in this strain attracted so much at- 
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tention to him, that several leading men in the ward 
(a very “liberal” one) intima to him that he 
stood the best chance of succeeding to the honour of 
alderman on the next vacancy; and when he and 
Mrs. Tag-rag were alone together, he would start 
the subject of the expenses of the mayoralty with no 
little anxiety. He went to the chapel no longer on 
foot, but in a stylish sort of covered gig, with a kind 
of coal-scuttle shaped box screwed on behind, into 
which was squeezed his footboy, (who, by the way, 
had a thin stripe of crimson let into each leg of his 
trousers, on Mr. T'ag-rag’s appointment to an office 
under the crown;) he was also a trifle later in arriv- 
ing at the chapel than he had been accustomed to 
be. He had a crimson velvet cushion running along 
the front of his pew, and the bibles and hymn-books 
very smartly gilded. He was presently advanced 
to the honoured post of Chief Deacon; and on one 
occasion, ii the unexpected absence of the central 
luminary of the system, was asked to occupy the 
chair at a “great meeting” for the Prevention of 
Civil and Religious Discord; when he took the op- 
portunity of declaring his opinion, which was enthu- 
siastically cheered, that the principles of free trade 
ought to be applied to religion; and that the volun- 
tary system was that which was designed by God, 
to secure the free blessings of competition. As for 
Satin Lodge, he stuck two little wings to it; and 
had one of the portraits of Tittlebat ‘Titmouse - 
Tippitiwink) hung over his drawing-room mantle- 
piece, splendidly framed and glazed. 

Some little time after 'Tag-rag had obtained the 
Royal appointment, which I have been so particular 
in recording, Gammon, happening to be passing his 
shop, stepped in, and observing Mr. Tag-rag, very 
cordially ted him; and then, as if it had been a 
thought of the moment only, without taking him from 
the shop, intimated that he had been westward, en- 
gaged in completing the formal details of a re-ar- 
rangement of the greater portion of Mr. Titmouse’s 
estates, upon which that gentleman had recently de- 
termined, and the sight of Mr. Tag-rag’s establish- 
ment had suggested to Mr. Gammon, that possibly 
Mr. Tag-rag would feel gratified at being made a 
formal party to the transaction ; as Mr. Gammon was 
sure that Mr. Titmouse would feel delighted at hav- 
ing associated with the Earl of Dreddlington, and 
one or two other persons of distinction, in the medi- 
tated arrangement, the name of so early and sincere 
a friend as Mr. Tag-rag: ** one who, moreover” — 
here Gammon paused, and gave a smile of inexpres- 
sible significance, “but it was not for Aim to hint 
his suspicions.” — 

* Sir—I—I—will you come into my room?’ in- 
terrupted Tag-rag, rather eagerly, anxious to have a 
more definite indication of Mr. Gammon's opinion ; 
but that gentleman, looking at his watch, pleaded 
want of time, and suddenly shaking Mr. ‘Tag-rag by 
the hand, moved towards the door. 

“You were talking of signing, sir—is it with you? 
I'll sign any thing!—any thing for Mr. Titmouse ; 
only too proud—it’s an honour to be any way connect- 
ed with him!” Gammon, on hearing this, felt in 
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said he, carelessly ; “I sup it’s lying about with 
other loose papers at the office, or 1 may have left it 
at the Earl’s”—[if Gammon meant here to allude to 
the Earl of Dreddlington, I think it only fair to say 
that he had never been, for one instant in his life, in 
that t man’s presence. } 

“Tl tell you what, Mr. Gammon,” said Tag rag 
considering—* Y our office is at Saffron Hill? Well, 
I shall be passing your way to-morrow, about noon, 
and will look in and do all you wish.” 

“Could you arrange to meet the Earl there !—or, 
as his lordship’s movements are—ah, ha!—not 
ve _ 

“Should be most proud to meet his lordship, sir, 
to express my personal gratitude’’"— 

“Oh, the Earl never likes to be reminded, Mr. Tag- 
rag, of any little courtesy or kindness he may have 
conferred! But if you will be with us about twelve, 
we can wait a little while; and if his lordship 
should not be punctual, we must even let you sign 
first, ah, ha!—and explain it to his lordship on his 
arrival, for I know your time’s very precious, Mr. 
Tag-rag! Gracious! Mr. Tag-rag, what a constant 
stream of customers you have !—I heard it said, the 
other day, that you were — absorbing all the 
leading business in your line in Oxford Street.” 

“Your’re very polite, Mr.Gammon! Certainly 
I’ve no reason to complain. I always keep the best 
of every thing, and sell at the lowest prices, and 
spare no pains to please ; and it’s hard if” — 

“How do you do?’ quoth Gammon, suddenly 
starting, and bowing to some one on the other side 
of the way, whom he did not see. ‘ Well, good- 
day, Mr. I ag-rag—good-day ! To-morrow at twelve, 
by the way ?”’ 

“I’m yours to command, Mr. Gammon,” replied 
Tag-rag; and so they parted. Just about twelve 
o’clock the next day, the latter, in a great bustle, 
saying he had fifty sincen to call at in the city, made 
his appearance at Saffron Hill. 

** His lordship a’n’t here, I suppose ?” og he, 
after shaking hands with Mr. Quirk and Mr. Gam- 
mon, The ecsor gentleman pulled out his watch, 


and, shrugging his shoulders, said with a smile, 


“ No—we'll give him half-an-hour’s grace.” 

“* Half-an-hour, my dear sir!” exclaimed Tag-rag, 
“TI couldn’t stay so long if there were half-a-dozen 
lords coming. I am a man of business, he isn’t: 
first come first served, you know, eh? All fair that?”’ 
There were a good many recently engrossed parch- 
ments and writings scattered over the table, and from 
among them Gammon, after tossing them about for 
some time, at length drew out 2 sheet of foolscap. 
It was stamped, and there was writing upon the first 
and second pages. 

“Now, gentlemen, quick’s the word—time’s pre- 
cious!” said Tag-rag, taking up a pen, and dipping 
it into the inkstand. Gammon, with an unconcerned 
air, placed before him the document he had been 
looking for. ‘Ah, how well I know the signature ! 
That flourish of his—a sort of boldness about it, 
a’n’t there!’ said T'ag-rag, observing the signature 
of Titmouse immediately above the spot on which 


his pockets, as if he supposed that he should find | he was going to place his own; there being written 


there what he 


erfectly well knew had been lying | in pencil, underneath, the word * Dreddlington,”— 


ready, cut and dried, in his safe at Saffron Hill for | evidently for the intended signature of the Earl. 


months. 


“I’m between two good ones, at any rate, eh ?”’ said 


“T find I haven't got the little document with me,” ! Tag-rag. Gammon or Quirk said something about 
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a “term to attend the inheritance”—* trustee of an | 
outstanding term’’—* legal estate vested in the | 
trustees” —“‘ too great foe to be put in the hands 
of any but those of the highest honour.” 

“Stay!” quoth Gammon, ringing his little hand 
bell—** nothing like regularity, even in trifles.”” He 
was answered by one of the clerks, a very dashing 
person—‘* We only wish you to witness a signa- 
ture,” said Gammon. “ Now, we shall release you, 
Mr. Tag-rag, ina moment. Say, ‘I deliver this as 
my act and deed’—putting your finger on the little 
wafer there.” 

So said and so did Mr. Tag-rag as he had been di- 
rected ; the clerk wrote his name under the witness- 
ing clause, “* Abominable Amminadab;” and from 
that moment Mr. Tag-rag had unconsciously ac- 
quired an interest in the future stability of Mr. Tit- 
mouse’s fortunes, to the extent of some TWENTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

“Now, gentlemen, you'll make my compliments 
to his lordship, and if he asks how I came to sign 
before him, explain the hurry I wasin. Time and 
tide wait for no man. Good morning, entlemen, 
good morning; best regards to our friend, Mr. ‘Tit- 
mouse.”’ Gammon attended him to the door, cordial- 
ly shaking him by the hand, and presently return- 
ed to the room he had just quitted, where he found 
Mr. Quirk holding in his hand the document just 
signed by Tag-rag; which was, in fact, a joint and 
several bond, conditioned in a penalty of forty thou- 
sand pounds, for the due repayment, by Titmouse, 
of twenty thousand pounds and interest, about to be 
advanced to him on mortgage of a portion of the Yat- 
ton property. Gammon, sitting down, gently took 
the instrument from Mr. Quirk, and with a bit of In- 
dia-rubber calmly effaced the pencilled signature of 
Dreddlington. 

“ You're a d——4 clever fellow, Gammon!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Quirk, presently, with a sort of sigh.— 
Gammon made no reply. His face was slightly 
pale, and wore an anxious expression. “It will do 
now,” continued Mr. Quirk, rubbing his hands, and 
with a gleeful expression of countenance. 

“That remains to be seen,” replied Gammon, in 
a low tone. 

“Eh? What? Does any thing occur—eh! By 
Jove, no screw loose, I hope ?” 

“ No—but we're in very deep water now, Mr. 
Quirk” — 

“ Well—devil only cares, so long as you keep a 
sharp look-out, Gammon. I'll trust the helm to you.” 

As Gammon did not seem in a talkative mood, 
Quirk shortly afterwards left him. 

Now, though Mr. Tag-rag is no favourite of mine, 
I begin to feel a good deal of anxiety on his behalf. 
I wish he had not been in so vast a “hurry,” ina 
matter which required such grave deliberation, as 
“signing, sealing, and delivering.” When a man | 
is called on to go through so serious a ceremony, it | 
would be well if he could be apprised of the signifi- | 
cance of the formula—“ J deliver this as my act and | 
deed.’ Thus hath expressed himself, upon this) 
point, a great authority in the law, old Master Plow- | 
den. ‘Tis a passage somewhat quaint in form, but 
not the less forcible and important in substance :— | 


“ Words are oft spoken unadvisedly, and pass from men 
lightly and inconsiderately ; but, where the agreement is 
by deed, there is more time for deliberation ; for when a 
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man passes a thing by deed, first, there is the determina- 
tion of the mind to do it, and upon that he causes it to be 
written, which is one part of deliberation ; and, afterwards, 
he puts his seal to it, which is another part of delibera- 
tion; and, lastly, he delivers the writing as his deed, 
which is the consummation of his resolution, So that 
there is great deliberation used in the making of deeds, for 
which reason they are received as a /ien, final to the party, 
and are adjudged to bind the party, without examining 
upon what cause or consideration they were made.” * 


Possibly some one now reading these pages hath 


|had most dismal experience in the matter above- 
mentioned ; and I hope that such dismal experience, 
| a due reflection will avert from many a reader. 


As 
for T'ag-rag, it may turn out that our fears for him 
are quandinne nevertheless, one hates to see men do 
important things in a hurry ~—and, as we shal] not 
see him again for some time, there can be no harm 
in wishing him well out of what he has done.— 
“If ‘twere done when tis done— 
Then "twere well ’twere done quickly” — 

and not otherwise. 

The London season was now advancing towards 
its close. Fine ladies were getting sated and ex- 
hausted with operas, concerts, balls, routs, soirées, 
assemblies, bazaars, fétes, and the Park. Their 
lords were getting tired of their clubs during the 
day, and hurried dinners, late hours, foul air, long 
speeches, at the two Houses ; where, however, they 
might doze away the time, they could seldom get 
the luxury of a downright nap for more than an hour 
or two together—always waking, and fancying them- 
selves in the tower of Babel, and that it was on fire, 
so strange and startling were the lights and the hub- 
bub! ‘The very whippers-in were looking jaded and 
done—like a Smithfield drover’s dog on a Monday 
night, that at length can neither bark nor bite in re- 
turn for a kick or a blow; and, hoarse and wearied, 


falls asleep on his way home—a regular somnambu- 


Where the Earl of Dreddlington and Lady 

their autumn, was a question 
inning to discuss rather anxious- 
list of 


list. 
Cecilia were to 
which they were 
ly. Any one glancing over their flourishin 
residences in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
which were paraded in the Pee and Court 
Guides, would have supposed that they had an 
ample choice before them : but the reader of this his- 
tory knows better. ‘The mortifying explanation— 
mortifying to the poor Earl—having been once given 
by me, I shall not again do so. Suffice it to say that 
Poppleton Hall, Hertfordshire, had its disadvantages ; 
there they must keep up a full establishment, and 
receive county company and other visiters, owing, as 
they did, much hospitality. “Iwas expensive work, 
also, at the watering-places ; and expensive and also 
troublesome to go abroad at the Earl's advanced 
period of life. Bensively ruminating on these mat- 
ters one evening, they were interrupted by a servant 
bringing in a note, which proved to be from Titmouse 
—inviting them, in terms of profound courtesy and 
great cordiality, to honour Yatton, by making a stay 
there during as great a portion of the autumn as they 
could not better occupy. Mr. Titmouse frankly 
added, that he could not avoid acknowledging some 
little degree of selfishness in giving the invitation— 
namely, in expressing a hope that the Earl’s pre- 

* Plowden’s Commentaries, 308, a, (Sharrington +. 
Strotton.) 
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sence would afford him, if so disposed, an oppor- 
tunity of introducing him—Titmouse—to any of the 
leading members of the county who might be ho- 
noured by the Earl’s acquaintance ; that, situated as 
Titmouse was, he felt an increasing anxiety on that 
point. He added, that he trusted the Earl and Lady 
Cecilia would consider Yatton, while they were 
there, as in all respects their own residence, and 
that he, Titmouse, would spare no exertion to ren- 
der their stay as agreeable as possible. 'The humble 
appeal of Titmouse prevailed with his great kinsman, 
who, on the next day, sent him a letter, saying that 
his lordship fully recognised the claims which Mr. 
Titmouse had upon him as the head of the family, 
and that his lordship should feel very glad in avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity which offered itself, 
of placing Mr. Titmouse on a proper footing of in- 
tercourse with the people of the county. That, for 
this purpose, his lordship should decline any invita- 
tions they might receive to pass their autumn else- 
where, &c. &c. &c. In plain English, they jumped 
at the invitation. It had emanated originally from 
Gammon, who, from motives of his own, had sug- 
gested it to Titmouse, bade him act upon it, and 
drew up the letter conveying it. 1 say, from mo- 
tives of his own, Gammon was bent upon becoming 
personally ae with the Earl, and fixing him- 
self, if possible, thoroughly in his lordship’s confi- 
dence. He had contrived to ascertain from Tit- 


mouse, without that gentleman’s being, however, 

aware of it, that the few occasions on which his 

(Gammon’s) name had been mentioned by the Earl, 

it had been ees by slighting expressions— 
i 


by indications of dislike and suspicion. Give him, 
however, thought he, but the opportunity, and he could 
very soon change the nature a the Earl’s feelings to- 
wards him. As soon, therefore, as the Earl’s accept- 
ance of the invitation had been communicated to 
Gammon, he resolved to be one of the guests at Yat- 
ton during the time of the Earl's stay—a step, into 
the propriety of which he easily brought Mr. Quirk 
to enter, but which he did not, for the present, com- 
municate to Titmouse, lest he should, by premature- 
ly disclosing it to the Earl, raise any obstacle arising 
out of an objection on the part of his lordship, who, 
if he but found Gammon actually ‘here, must submit 
to the infliction with what grace he might. In due 
time it was notified on the part of the Earl, by his 
man of business, to Mr. Titmouse, os had gone 
down to Yatton,) through Ais man of business, that 
the Earl, and a formidable portion of his establish- 
ment, would make their appearance at Yatton by a 
named day. The Earl had chosen to extend the in- 
vitation to Miss Macspleuchan, and also to as many 
attendants as he thought fit to take with him, instead 
of letting them consume their board-wages in entire 
idleness in town or at Poppleton. Heavens! what 
accommodation was required, for the Earl, for the 
Lady Cecilia, each of their personal attendants, Miss 
Macspleuchan, and five servants! Then there were 
two other guests invited, in order to form company 
and amusement for the Earl—the Marquis Gants- 
Jaunes de Millefleurs and a Mr. Tuft. Accommoda- 
tion must be had for these ; and, to secure it, Mr. 'Tit- 
mouse and Mr. Gammon were driven to almost the 
extremities of the house. Four servants, in a sort 
of pasenee Waggon, preceded the arrival of the Earl 
and Lady Cecilia by a day or two, in order to “ ar- 


every thing ;’’ and, somehow or another, one 


e first things that was done with this view, was 
to install his lordship’s chief servants in the quarters 
of Mr. Titmouse’s servants, who, it was suggested, 
should endeavour to make themselves as comfortable 
as they could in some little unfurnished rooms over 
the stables! And, in a word, before Mr. 'Titmouse’s 
a= guests had been at the Hall*four-and-twenty 
ours, 


lof 


there was established there the same freezing 
state and solemn ceremony which prevailed in the 
Earl’s own establishment. Down came at length, 
thundering through the village, the Earl’s dusty 
travelling-carriage and four; himself, Lady Ceeilia, 
and Miss Macspleuchan within, his valet and Lady 
Cecilia’s maid Gehind : presently it wound round the 
park road, crashing and flashing through the gravel, 
and rattling under the old gateway, and at — 
stood before the Hall door—the reeking horses pulled 
up with a sudden jerk, which almost threw them all 
upon their haunches. Mr. Titmouse was in readi- 
ness to receive his distinguished visiters ; the carriage- 
door was opened—down went the steps—and in a 
few moments’ time the proud old Earl of Dreddling- 
ton and his proud daughter, having entered the Hall, 
had become the guests of its flustered and ambitious 
little proprietor. While all the guests are occupied 
in their dressing-rooms, recovering themselves from 
the cramp and fatigue of a long journey, and are pre- 
paring to make their appearance at dinner, let me 
take the opportunity to give you a sketch of the 
only one of the guests to whom you are at present a 
8 r: I mean Mr. Tuft—Mr. Venom Turrt. 

Oft hath an inexperienced mushroom-hunter, de- 
ceived at a distance, run up to gather what seemed 
to be a fine cluster of mushrooms, growing under 
the shade of a stately tree, but which, on stooping 
down to gather them, he discovers with _ oint- 
ment disgust to be no mushrooms at all, but 
vile, unwholesome—even poisonous funguses, which, 
to prevent their similarly deluding others, he kicks 
up and crushes under foot. And is not this a type 
of what often happens in society? Under the “ cold 
shade of aristocracy,”’ how often is to be met with— 
the sycophant '—Mr. Venom Tuft was one of them. 
His character was written in his face. Disagreeable 
to look at—though Ae thought far otherwise—he yet 
contrived to make himself pleasant to be listened to, 
by the languid and ennuyéed fashionable. He spoke 
ever— 

“In a toady’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness.” 


His person was at once effeminate and coarse; his 
gesture and address were cringing—there was an in- 
tolerable calmness and gentleness about them at all 
times, but especially while labouring in his vocation. 
He had the art of administering delicate and appro- 
priate flattery by a look only, deferential and insinu- 
ating—as well as by words. He had always at com- 
mand a copious store of gossip, highly seasoned 
with scandal; which he collected and prepared with 
industry and judgment. Clever toadies are general- 
ly bitter ones. With sense enough to perceive, but 
not — enough to abandon their odious propensi- 
ties, they are aware of the ignominious spectacle 
they exhibit before the eyes of men of the least de- 
gree of independence and discernment, and whose 
open contempt they have not power or manliness 
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enough to resent. Then their smothered rage takes 
an inward turn; it tends to, and centres in the 
tongue, from which it falls in drops of scalding virus; 
and thus it is, that the functions of sycophant and 
slanderer are so often found united in the same mi- 
serable individual. Does a sycophant fancy that his 
re sed one may use such a term—is not aware of 
iis character and position? Would that he could 
but hear himself spoken of by those to whom he has 
last been cottoning! If he could but for one moment 
‘see himself as others see him’’—surely he would 
instantly wriggle out of the sight of man! But Mr. 
Tuft was not an everyday toady. Being a clever 
man, it occurred to him as calculated infinitely to 
enhance the value of his attentions, if he could get 
them to be regarded as those of a man of some abili- 
ty and reputation. So reasonable a wish, as thus to 
rise to eminence in the calling in life to which he 
had devoted himself—viz.: toadyism—stimulated 
him -to considerable exertion, which was in time re- 
warded by a measure of success; for he began to be 
looked on as something of a literary man. ‘Then he 
would spend his mornings in reading up, in those 
quarters whence he might cull materials for display 
in society at a later period of the day, when he could 
watch his opportunity, or, if none presented itself, 
make one, by diverting the current of conversation 
into the channel on which was the gay and varied 
bordering of his recent acquisitions. All his know- 
ledge was of this gossiping pro hde vice character. 
He was very skilful in administering his flattery. 
Did he dine with his Grace, or his Lordship, whose 


speech in the House appeared in that or the preced- 
ing day’s newspapers? Mr. Tuft got it up carefully, 
and also the speech in answer to it, with a double 
view—to show himself at home in the question; 
and then to differ a little with his Grace or his Lord- 


ship, in order to be presently set right by them, and 
convinced by them! Or om bn conversation turned 
upon the topics which had, overnight, called up his 
Grace or his Lordship on his legs, Mr. 'Tuft would 
break in by observing that such and such a point had 
been * put in the debate with admirable point and 
force by some one of the speakers—he did not recol- 
lect whom ;”’ and on being apprised, and receiving a 
courteous bow from the great man entitled to the un- 
designed compliment, look so surprised—almost, in- 
deed, piqued! Carefully, however, 4s he managed 
matters, he was soon found out by men, and compel- 
led to betake himself, with tenfold ardour, to the 
women, with whom he lasted a little longer. They 
considered him a great literary man; for he could 
quote and criticise a great deal of poetry, and a good 
many novels. He could show that what every body 
else admired was full of faults; what all wen Bases 
was admirable ; so that the fair creatures were forced 
to distrust their own judgment in proportion as they 
deferred to his. He would allow no one to be enti- 
tled to the praise of literary excellence except indi- 
viduals of rank, and one or two men of established 
literary reputation, who had not thought it worth 
their while to repel his obsequious advances, or con- 
venient not to do so. ‘Then he would polish the poet- 
ry of fine ladies, touch up their little tales, and se- 
eure their insertion in fashionable periodicals. On 
these accounts, and of his piquant tittle-tattle, no 
siée or conversazione was complete without him, 
any more than without tea, coffee, ice, or lemonade. 
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All toadies hate one another; but his brethren both 
hated and feared Mr. Tuft; for he was not only so 
successful himself, but possessed and used such en- 
gines for depressing them. Mr. 'Tuft had hoped to 
succeed in being popped in by one of his patrons 
for a snug little Whig borough, (for Tuft happened 
to be a Whig—though, for that matter, he might 
have been, more advantageously, a ‘Tory ;) but the 
great man got tired of him, and turned him off, 
though the ladies of the family still secured him ac- 
cess to the dinner-table. He did not, however, make 
a very grateful return for such good-natured conde- 
scensions. Ugly and ungainly as he was, he yet 
imagined himself posse of personal attractions for 
the ladies, and converted their innocent and unsus- 
pecting familiarities, which had emanated from those 
confident in their purity and their greatness, into 
tokens of the ascendency he had gained over them ; 
and of which, with equal cruelty, folly, and pre- 
sumption, he could afterwards boast pretty freely. 
Till this came, however, to be suspected and disco- 
vered, Mr. Tuft visited a good many leading houses 
in town, and spent no inconsiderable portion of each 
autumn at some one or other of the country mansions 
of his patrons—from whose “castles,”’ “halls,” 
“abbeys,” “ priories,” and “seats,” he took great 
pride in dating his letters to his friends. I must 
not forget to mention that he kept a book, very 
gorgeously bound and embellished, with silver- 
gilt clasps, and bearing on the back the words— 
* Book of Autographs ;”’ but I should have written 
it—* Trophies of ‘Toadyism.” ‘This book contained 
autograph notes of the leading nobility, addressed 
familiarly to himself—thus :— 


“The Duke of Walworth presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. 'Tuft, and felt particularly obliged by,” 
&e. 


“The Duchess of Diamond hopes Mr. Tuft will 
nor forget to bring with him this evening,” &c. 

“The Marquis of M has the honour to assure 
Mr. Tuft that,” &c. 


* Dear Tuft, 

“ Why were you not at 
We were dreadfully dull without you! X 
stupid” — 

[This was from a very pretty and fashionable 
Countess, whose initials it bore. } 


House last night? 
80 


“If Mr. Tuft is dead, Lady Dulcimer requests to 
be informed when his funeral will ee as she, 
together with a host of mourners, intend to show him 
a last mark of their respect.” 


* Dear Tuft, 

“The poodle you brought me has got the mange, 
or some horrid complaint or other, which is making 
all his hair fal] off. Do come and tell me what is to 
be done. Where can I send the sweet suffering an- 
gel '—Yours, “Arapetta D——.” 

(This was from the eldest and loveliest daughter 
of a very great duke. ] 


“The Lord Chancellor presents his compliments, 
and begs to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Venom 
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Tuft’s obliging present of his little ‘ Essay on Great- 
ness.” ”” 


These are samples taken at random, of the con- 
tents of Mr. Tuft’s book of autographs, evidencing 
abundantly the satisfactory terms of intimacy upon 
which he lived with the great; and it was ecstasy to 
him, to see this glittering record of his triumphs 
glanced over by the envious admiring eyes of those 
in his own station in society. How he delighted to 
be asked about the sayings and doings of the exclu- 
sive cireles! How confidentially could he intimate 
the desperate condition of a sick peer—an expected 
éclaireissement of some fashionable folly and crime— 
or a move to be made in the house that evening: 
poor Tuft little suspecting (lying so snug in his shell 
of self-conceit) how frequently he fell, on these occa- 
sions, among the Philistines—and was, unconscious- 
ly to himself, being trotted out by a calm sarcastic 
hypocrite, for the amusement of the standers-by, 
just as a little monkey is poked with a stick to get 
= and exhibit himself and his tricks. Such was 
Mr. Tuft, a great friend and admirer of “the Mar- 
quis,” through whose influence he had procured the 
invitation from ‘Titmouse, in virtue of which he was 
now dressing in a nice little room at the back of the 
Hall, overlooking the stables; being bent upon im- 
proving his already tolerably familiar acquaintance 
with the Earl of Dreddlington and Lady Cecilia, and 
also extracting from the man whose hospitality he 
was enjoying, materials for merriment among nis 
great friends against the next season. 


When the party had collected in the drawing-room, 


in readiness for dinner, you might have seen Mr. 
Tuft in earnest conversation with the Lady Cecilia; 
Mr. Gammon standing talking to Miss Macspleuchan, 
with an air of courteous ease and frankness—having 
observed her sitting neglected by every body ; the 
Earl conversing now with the Marquis, then with 
Titmouse, and anon with Tuft, with whom he 
appeared to be particularly pleased. Happening at 
length to be standing near Gammon—a calm, gen- 
tlemanlike person, of whom he knew nothing, nor 
suspected that his keen eye had taken in his lord- 
ship’s true character and capacity at a glance ; that 
he would, in a few hours’ time, acquire as complete 
a mastery over his said lordship, as ever the present 
‘famous hippodromist at Windsor, by touching a nerve 
in the mouth of a horse, reduces him to helpless do- 
cility and submission—the Earl and he fell into 
casual conversation for a moment or two. The air 
of deference with which Gammon received the slight 
advances of the great man, was exquisite and inde- 
seribable. It gave him clearly to understand that his 
lofty pretensions were known to, and profoundly ap- 
preciated by, the individual he was addressing. 
Gammon said but little; that little, however, how 
significant and decisive! He knew that the Earl 


would presently enquire of Titmouse who the un- | 


known visiter was; and that on being told in the con- 
ceited and probably disparaging manner which Gam- 
mon knew Titmouse would adopt, if he supposed it 
would please the Earl, that “it was only Mr. Gam- 
mon, one of his solicitors,”’ he would sink at once 
and for ever beneath the notice of the Earl. He re- 
solved, therefore, to anticipate—to contrive that it 
should ooze out easily and advantageously from 
himself, so that he could 
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the Earl, and regulate his movements accordingly. 
Gammon sate down before the fortress of the Earl’s 
pride, resolved that, for all it appeared so inaccessi- 
ble and impregnable, it should fall, however his skill 
and patience might be taxed in the siege. Till he 
had cast his piercing eye upon the Earl, Gammon 
| had felt a little of the nervousness which one may 
i= . . r 
imagine would be experienced by Van Amburgh, 
| who, on being summoned into the presence of ma- 
| jesty to give a specimen of his skill upon an animal 
concealed from him—of whose name and qualities 
he was ignorant—should summon all his terrors into 
his eye, and string his muscles to their highest ten- 
sion; and, on the door being opened, turn with smil- 
ing scorn—if not indignation—from a sucking pig, a 
calf, an ass, or a chicken. Something similar were 
| the feelings experienced by Gammon, as soon as he 
| had scanned the countenance and figure of the Earl 
of Dreddlington. He quickly perceived that the 
‘dash of awe which he had thrown into his manner, 
| was producing its due effect upon that most magnifi- 
cent simpleton. Watching his opportunity, he gently 
introduced the topic of the recent change of owner- 
ship which Yatton had undergone; and in speaking 
of the manner in which Mr. ‘Titmouse had borne his 
sudden prosperity—* Yes, my lord,” continued Gam- 
mon, with apparent carelessness, “ I recollect making 
some such observation to him, and he replied, * very 
true, Mr. Gammon.’”’ Gammon finished his sen- 
tence calmly; but he perceived that the Earl had in- 
stantly withdrawn himself into his earldom. He 
had given a very slight start; a very little colour had 
mounted into his cheek ; a sensible hauteur had been 
assumed ; and by the time that Gammon had done 
speaking, the space between them had been—as 
Lord Dreddlington imagined, unobservedly—in- 
creased by two or three inches. Gammon was a 
man—an able and a proud man—and he felt galled ; 
but, “let it pass,’ he presently reflected —* let it 
pass, you pompous old idiot; I will one day repay 
it with interest.” The Earl separated from him, 
Gammon regarding him as a gaudy craft sheering 
off for a while, but doomed to be soon sunk. Mr. 
Tuft, (who was the son of a highly respectable re- 
tired tobacconist in the north,) having ascertained 
that Gammon was only Mr. ‘Titmouse’s attorney, 
conducted himself for a while as though there were 
no such person in the room; but being a quick ob- 
server, and catching once or twice the faint sarcastic 
smile with which Gammon’s eye was settled on him, 
he experienced a very galling and uneasy conscious- 
ness of his presence. ‘The Marquis’s superior tact 
and perception of character led him to treat Gammon 
very differently—with a deference and anxiety to 
please him, which Gammon understood thoroughly 
—in fact, he and the Marquis had many qualities in 
common, but Gammon was the man of power. Dur- 
ing dinner he sate beside Miss Macspleuchan, and 
was almost the only person who spoke to her—in 
| fact, he said but little to any one else. He took 
| wine with Titmouse with a marked but guarded air 
of confidence. The Marquis took wine with Gammon 
with an air of studied courtesy. The Earl’s atten- 
tion was almost entirely engrossed by Mr. Tuft, who 
sate next to him, chattering in his ear like a little 
magpie perched upon his shoulder. The Marquis 
| sate next to the Lady Cecilia; for whose amusement, 
as far as his cautious tact would allow him, he from 
3 Sp. or Mae, 
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time to time drew out their little host. At length, 
in answer to a question by the Marquis, the Earl let 
fall some pompous observation, which the Marquis, 
who was getting very tired of the vapid monotony 
which pervaded the table, ventured to differ from 
retty decisively. Tuft instantly sided with the 
1, and spoke with infinite fluency for some mi- 
nutes: Gammonsaw ina moment that he was an 
absurd pretender; and watching his opportunity, for 
the first time that he had interchanged a syllable 
with him, with one word exposing a palpable his- 
torieal blunder of poor Tuft’s, overthrew him as com- 
pletely as a bullet from a crossbow dislodges a tom- 
tit from the wall on which he is hopping about 
unconscious of his danger. "T'was a thing that there 
could be no mistake about whatever. 

“ That’s a settler, Tuft,” said the Marquis, after a 
pause: Tuft = down a glass of wine, and pre- 
sently, with the slightly staggered Earl, became a 
silent listener to the discussion into which the Mar- 
= and Gammon had entered. Obtuse as was the 

varl, Gammon contrived to let him see how effect- 
ually he was supporting his lordship’s opinion, 
which Mr. Tuft had so ridiculously failed in. The 
Marquis got slightly the worst of the encounter with 
Gammon, whose object he saw, and whose tact he 
admired ; and with much judgment permitted Gam- 
mon to appear to the Earl as his successful defender, 
in order that he might himself make a friend of Gam- 
mon. Moreover, he was not all annoyed at witness- 
ing the complete and unexpected discomfiture of poor 
Taft, whom, for all his intimacy with that gentleman, 
the Marquis thoroughly despised. 

However it might possibly be that his grand guests 
enjoyed themselves, it was far otherwise with Mr. 
Titmouse ; who being compelled to keep sober, was 
= miserable. None of those around him were 

rinking men :—and the consequence was, that he 
would retire early to his bedroom, and amuse him- 
self with brandy and water, and cigars, while his 
guests amused themselves with cards, billiards, or 
otherwise, as best they might. He did, indeed, 
“stand like a cipher in the great account ;” instead 
of feeling himself the Earl of Dreddlington’s host, 
he felt himself as one of his lordship’s guests, strug- 
gling in vain against the freezing state and etiquette 
which the Earl carried with him wherever he went, 
like a sort of atmosphere. In this extremity he secret- 
ly clung to Gammon, and reposed upon his powerful 
support and sympathy more implicitly than ever he 
had done before. As the shooting season had com- 
menced, and game was plentiful at Yatton, the Mar- 
quis and Tuft found full occupation during the day, 
as occasionally did Mr. Gammon. Mr. ‘Titmouse 
once accompanied them; but having contrived once 
or twice very nearly to blow his own hand off, and 
also to blow out the eyes of the Marquis, they inti- 
mated that he had better go out alone for the future 
—as he did once or twice, but soon got tired of such 
solitary sport. Besides—hares, pheasants, par- 
tridges—old and young, cock or hen—'twas all one 
—none of them seemed to care one straw for him or 
his gun, let him pop and blaze away as loud and as 
long, as near or as far off, as he liked. The only 
thing he hit—and that plump—was one of his 
unfortunate dogs, which he killed on the spot; 
and then coming up with it, stamped upon the poor 
creature's bleeding carcass, saying, with a furious 
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oath—“Why didn’t you keep out of the way, you 
brute ?”” 

The Earl was really anxious to perform his 
promise of introducing, or procuring ‘Titmouse to be 
introduced, to the leading nobility and gentry of the 
county; but it proved a more difficult task than his 
lordship had anticipated—for Titmouse’s early do- 
ings at Yatton had not yet been forgotten : some of the 
haughty Whig gentry joined with their Tory neigh- 
bours in manifesting their open contempt and dislike 
for one who could so disgrace the name and station 
to which he had been elevated in the county; and 
the Earl had to encounter one or two somewhat mor- 
tifying rebuffs, in the course of the efforts which he 
was making for the establishment of his young kins- 
man. There were some, however, whom mere po- 
litical considerations—some whom deference for the 
Earl’s rank, and unwillingness to hurt his feelings, 
and others from considerations of political interest— 
induced to receive the new squire of Yatton on a 
footing of formal intimacy and equality ; so that his 
lordship’s numerous drives were not entirely useless. 
The whole party at the Hall attended the Earl to 
church on the Sundays—entirely filling the squire’s 
pew and the adjoining one ; their decorous conduct 
presenting a very edifying spectacle to the humble 
congregation, and suggesting a striking contrast be- 
tween the present and the former visiters at the Hall. 
Worthy Doctor Tatham was asked several times to 
dinner, at the Earl’s instance, who treated him on 
such occasions with great though stately courtesy. 
The only persons with whom the little doctor felt at 
his ease, were Mr. Gammon and Miss Macspleuchan, 
who treated him with the utmost cordiality and re- 
spect. What became during the day of the two ladies, 
I hardly know. ‘There was no instrument at Yatton: 
bagatelle-board, and novels from a circulating library 
at York, frequent rides and drives through the 
grounds and about the country, and occasional visits 
to and from one or two families with whom Lady 
Cecilia had a town acquaintance, occupied their day ; 
and in the evening, a rubber at whist, or cribbage, or 
ecarté with the Earl—sometimes, too, with the Mar- 
quis and Mr. Tuft, both of whom lost no opportunity 
of paying marked attention to Lady Cecilia, with a 
view of dissipating as far as possible the inevitable 
ennui of her situation—would while away the short 
evenings, very early hours being now kept at the 
Hall. “T'was wonderful that two such men as the 
Marquis and Mr. Tuft could stay so long as they did 
at so very dull a place, and with such dull people. In- 
wardly, they both voted the Earl an insufferable old 
twaddler ; his daughter a piece of languid insipidity ; 
and one would have thought it daily more irksome 
for them to keep up their courtly attentions. They 
had, however, as may presently be seen, their objects 
in view. 

As Gammon, a little to the Earl’s surprise, con- 
tinued apparently a permanent guest at the Hall, 
where he seemed ever engaged in saponins and 
getting into order the important affairs of Mr. Tit- 
mouse, it could hardly be but that he and the Earl 
should be occasionally thrown ther; for as the 
Earl did not shoot, and never read books, even had 
there been any to read, he had little to do when not 
engaged upon the expeditions I have alluded to, but 
saunter about the house and grounds, and enter into 
conversation with almost any one he met. The as- 
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sistance which Gammon had rendered the Earl on 
the occasion of their first meeting at dinner, had not 
been forgotten by his lordship, but had served to take 
off the edge from his preconceived contemptuous 
dislike for him. Gammon steadily kept in the back- 
ground, resolved that all advances should come from 
the Earl. When, once or twice, his lordship en- 
quired, with what Gammon saw to be only an affected 
carelessness, into the state of Mr. Titmouse’s affairs, 
Mr. Gammon evinced a courteous readiness to give 
him general information ; but with an evident caution 
and anxiety, not unduly to expose, even to the Earl, 
Mr. Titmouse’s distinguished kinsman, the state of 
his property. He weed, however, disclose sufficient 
to satisfy the Earl of Mr. Gammon’s zeal and ability 
on behalf of Mr. Titmouse’s interests, his consum- 
mate qualifications as a man of business; and from 
time to time perceived that his display was not lost 
upon the Fark. Mr. Gammon’s anxiety, in particu- 
lar, to prevent the borough of Yatton from being a 
second time wrested out of the hands of its proprietor, 
and returning, by a corrupt and profligate arrange- 
ment with ministers, a Tory to Parliament, gave the 
Earl peculiar satisfaction. He was led into a long 
conversatien with Mr. Gammon upon political mat 
ters: and, at its close, was greatly struck with the 
soundness of his views, the strength of his liberal 
principles, and the vigour and acuteness with which 
he had throughout agreed with every thing the Earl 
had said, and fortified every position he had taken; 
evincing, at the same time, a profound appreciation 
of his Tordship’s luminous exposition oe olitical 
principles. The Earl was forced to own to himself, 
that he had never before met with a man of Mr. 
Gammon’s strength of intellect, whose views and 
opinions had so intimately and entirely coincided— 
were, indeed, identical with his own. Twas delight- 
ful to listen to them upon these occasions—to observe 
the air of reverence and admiration with which 
Gammon listened to the lessons of political wisdom 
that fell, with increasing length and frequency, from 
the lips of his lordship. 


“Tov cat ato yAwoons pedcros ydoxeww peev avdn.”’ 


Nor was it only when they were alone together, 
that Gammon would thus sit at the feet of Gamaliel : 
he was not ashamed to do so openly at the dinner- 
table; but, ah! how delicately and dexterously did 
he conceal from the spectators the game he was 
oa difficult to do so though it daily 

ecame—because the more willing Gammon was to 
receive, the more eager the Earl was to communicate 
instruction! If, on any of these occasions, oppressed 
by the multifariousness of his knowledge, and its 
sudden overpowering confluence, he would pause in 
the midst ofa series of half-formed sentences, Gam- 
mon would be at hand, to glide in easily and finish 
what the Earl had begun, out of the Eari’s own 
ample materials, of which Gammon had caught a 
glimpse, and only worked out the Earl’s own, some- 
what numerous, half-formed illustrations. ‘The Mar- 
quis and Mr. Tuft began, however, at length to feel 
a little impatient at chserving the way Gammon was 
making with the Earl; but of what use was it for 
them to interfere? Gammon was an exceedingly 
awkward person to meddle with; for, having once 
got fair play, by gaining the Earl’s ear, his accuracy, 
readiness, extent of information upon political topics, 
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and admirable temper, told very powerfully against 
his two opponents, who at length interfered less and 
less with him; the Marquis only feeling pique, but 
Tuft also showing it. Had it been otherwise, indeed, 
it would have been odd; for Gammon seemed to feel 
a peculiar pleasure in demolishing him. The Mar- 

uis, however, once resolved to show Gammon how 
distinetly he perceived his plan of operations, by 
waiting till he and the poor Earl had reached a cli- 
max of absurdity, and then, with his eye on Gam- 
mon, bursting into laughter. Seldom had Gammon 
been more ruffled than by that well-timed laugh; for 
he felt found out! When the Ear! and he were alone, 
he would listen with lively interest, over and over 
again, never wearied, to the Earl’s magnificent ac- 
counts of what he had intended to do, had he only 
continued in office, in the important department over 
which he had presided, viz. the Board of Green 
Cloth; and more than once put his lordship into a 
soft flutter of excitement, by hinting at rumours, 
which he said were rife—that, in the event of a 
change of ministers, which was looked for, his lord- 
ship was to be President of the Council. * Sir,” 
the Earl would say, “I should not shrink from the 
performance of my duty to my sovereign, to whatever 
post he might be pleased to call me. ‘The one you 
mention, sir, has its peculiar difficulties, and if I 
know any thing of myself, sir, it is one for which— 
I should say, I am peculiarly qualified. Sir, the 
duty of presiding over the deliberations of powerful 
minds, requires signal discretion and dignity, because, 
in short, any! in affairs of state—Do you com- 
prehend me, Mr. Gammon ?” 

“IT understand your lordship to say, that where the 
occasion is one of such magnitude, and the disturb- 
ing forces are upon so vast a scale, to moderate and 
guide conflicting interests and opinions” 

“ Sir, it ts so; fantas componere lites, hic labor, hoc 
opus,” interrupted the Earl, with adesperate attempt 
to fish up a fragment or two of his early scholarship; 
and his features wore for a moment a solemn and 
commanding expression, which satisfied Gammon 
of the sway which his lordship would have had 
when presiding at the council-board. Gammon 
wotld also occasionally introduce the subject of he- 
raldry, asking questions concerning that science, and 
also concerning the genealogies of leading members 
of the peerage, with which he safely presumed that 
the Earl would be, as also he proved, perfectly fa- 
miliar; and his lordship would go on for an hour at 
once upon these interesting and vividly-exciting 
subjects. 

Shortly after luncheon one day, of which only 
Gammon, the Earl, and the two ladies, were in the 
hall to partake, Mr. Gammon had occasion to enter 
the drawing-room, where he found the Earl sitting 
upon the sofa, with his hea gold spectacles on, 
leaning over the table, engaged in the perusal of a 
portion of a work then in course of periodical publi- 
cation, which had only that day been delivered at the 
Hall. The Earl asked Gammon if he had seen it, 
and was answered in the negative. 

“Sir,” said the Earl, rising and removing his 
glasses, “it is a remarkably interesting publication, 
showing considerable knowledge of a very difficult 
and all-important subject, and one, in respect of 
which the lower orders of the people—nay, I lament 


to be obliged to add, the great bulk of the middle 
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classes also, are wofully deficient—I mean heraldry, 
and the history of the origin, progress, and present 
state of the families of the old nobility and gentry of 
this country.”". The work which had been so fortu- 
nate as thus to meet with the approbation of the Earl, 
was the last monthly number of a History of the 
County of York, and of which work, as yet, only 
thirty-eight seven-and-sixpenny quarto numbers had 
made their appearance. “T'was an admirable work, 
every number of which had contained a glorification 
of some different Yorkshire family. The discrimi- 
nating patronage of Mr. Titmouse for this inestima- 
ble performance, had been secured by a most obse- 
quious letter from the learned editor—but more espe- 
ciaily by a device of his in the last number, which 
it would have been strange indeed if it could have 
failed to catch the eye, and interest the feelings of 
the new aristocratical owner of Yatton. Opposite 
to an engraving of the Hall, was placed a magnifi- 
cent genealogical tree, surmounted by a many-quar- 
tered shield of armorial bearings, both of which pur- 
ported to be an accurate record of the ancestral glo- 
ries of the house of * Trrmouse of Yarron!’ A mi- 
nute investigation might indeed have detected that 
the recent flight of 7%/mice, which were perched on 
the lower branches of this imposing pedigree, bore 
nearly as small a proportion to the long array of 
chivalrous Drelincourts and Dreddlingtons which 
constituted the massy trunk, as did the paternal coat* 
(to which the — research and ingenuity of 
Sir Gorerous Tinrack, the king-at-arms, had 


succeeded in demonstrating the inalienable right of 
Tittlebat) to the interminable series of quarterings, 


derived from the same source, which occupied the 
remainder of the escocheon. At these mysteriousl 

significant symbols, however, Mr. Titmouse, though 
willing to believe that they indicated some just cause 
or other of family pride, had looked with the same 
appreciating intelligence which you may fancy you 
see a chicken displaying, while hesitatingly clapping 
its foot _ and quaintly cocking its eye at, a slip 
of paper lying in a yard, covered over with algebraic 
characters and calculations. Far otherwise, how- 
ever, was it with the Earl, in whose eyes the com- 
plex and recondite character of the production infi 

nitely enhanced its value, and struck in his bosom 
several deep chords of genealogical feeling, as he 
proceeded, in answer to various anxious enquiries of 
Gammon, to give hima very full and minute account 
of the unrivalled splendour and antiquity of his lord- 
ship’s ancestry. Now Gammon—while prosecutin 

the researches which had preceded the elevation of 
Mr. ‘Titmouse to that rank and fortune of which the 
united voice of the fashionable world had now pro- 
‘nounced him so eminently worthy—had made him- 
self pretty well acquainted with the previous history 
and connexions of that ancient and illustrious house, 
of which the Earl of Dreddlington was the head; 
and his familiarity with this topic, though it did not 


* Per bend Ermine and Pean, two lions rampant com- 
batant, counterchanged; armed and languid Gules, sur- 
mounted by three bendlets undee Argent, on each three 
fleurs-de-lis Azure; on a chief Or, three Trrice volaat 
proper, all within a bordure gobonated Argent and Sable. 

Crest.—On a cap of maintenance a Titmouse statant 
proper, ducally gorged Or, holding in his beak a wood- 
louse embewed Azure, 


surprise the Earl, because he conceived it to be every 
one’s duty to acquaint himself with such momentous 
matters, rapidiy raised him in the good opinion of 
the Earl, to whom, at length, it occurred to view 
him in quite a new light; viz.: as the chosen instra- 
ment by whose means (under Providence) the per- 
verse and self-willed Aubrey had been righteously 
_ cast down from that high place which his rebellious 
| opposition to the wishes and political views of his 
| liege lord, had rendered him unworthy to occupy; 
while a more loyal branch had been raised from ob- 
seurity to his forfeited rank and estates. In fact, the 
| Earl began to look upon Gammon as one whose just 
regard for his lordship’s transcendant position in the 
aristocracy of England, had led him even to antici- 
| pate his lordship’s possible wishes; and proceeded 
| aecordingly to rivet this spontaneous allegiance, by 
| diseoursing with the most condescending affability 
on the successive noble and princely alliances which 
had, during a long series of generations, refined the 
ancient blood of the Drelincourts into the sort of su- 
per-sublimated ichor which at present flowed in his 
own veins. Mr. Gammon marked the progress of 
the Earl's feelings with the greatest interest, perceiv- 
ing the increasing extent to which respect for him 
—Gammon—was mingling with his sublime self- 
satisfaction ; and, watching his opportunity, struck a 
spark into the dry tinder of his vain imagination— 
blew it gently—and saw that it caught, and — 
Confident in his knowledge of the state of the Earl’s 
feelings, and that his lordship had reached the high- 
est point of credulity, Gammon intimated, in a hesi- 
tating but yet impressive manner, his impression 
that the recent failure in the male line of the prince- 
ly house of Hocu-Stirre.nausen Narrenstein Du- 
merLeinserct had placed his lordship, in right of 
the marriage of one of his ancestors, during the thir- 
ty years’ war, with a princess of that august line, in 
a situation to claim, if such were his ——- plea- 
sure, the dormant honours and sovereign rank attach- 
ed to the possession of that important principality. 
The Earl appeared for a few moments transfixed 
with awe. The bare possibility of such an event 
seemed too much for him to realize; but when fur- 
ther conversation with Gammon had familiarized his 
lordship with the notion, his mind’s eye glanced to 
his old rival, the Earl of Fitzwarren; what would he 
say to all this? How would his little honours pale 
beside the splendours of his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Hoch-Stiffelhausen Narrenstein Dumer- 
leinberg! He was not sorry when Mr. Gammon 
soon rwards left him to follow out, unrestrained 
by the swelling current of his thoughts, and yield 
himself up to, the transporting ecstasies of antici- 
pated sovereignty. To such a pitch did his excite- 
ment carry him, that he might shortly afterwards 
have been seen walking up and down the Elm Ave- 
nue, with the feelings and the air of an old Kine. 
Not satisfied, however, with the success of his dar- 
ing experiment upon the credulity and inflammable 
imagination of the aspiring old nobleman—whom his 
suggestion had set upon instituting extensive enqui- 





| 
| 


| 41 vehemently suspect myself guilty of a slight ana- 
chronism here ; this ancient and illustrious monarchy hav- 
ing been mediatized by the Congress of Vienna in 1815— 
its territories now forming part of the parish of Hahn- 
roost, in the kingdom of ——. 
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ries into the position of his family with reference to 
the foreign alliances which it had formed in times 
past, and of which so dazzling an incident might 
really be in existence—it occurred to Mr. Gammon, 
on another occasion of his being left alone with the 
Earl, and who he saw was growing manifestly more 
pleased with the frequent recurrence of them, to sink 
a shaft into a new mine. He therefore, on mere 
speculation, introduced, as a subject of casual con- 
versation, the ‘mprudence of persons of rank and 
large fortune devolving the management of their pe- 
cuniary affairs so entirely upon others—and thus 
leaving themselves exposed to all the serious conse- 
quences of employing incompetent, indolent, or mer- 
cenary — Mr. Gammon proceeded to observe 
that he had recently known an instance of a distin- 
guished nobleman, (whose name he for very obvious 
reasons suppressed, ) who, having occasion to raise a 
large sum of money by way of mortgage, left the 
sole negotiation of the affair to an agent, who was 
afterwards proved to have been in league with the 
lender, (the mortgagee,) and permitted his employer 
to pay, for ten or twelve years, an excess of interest 


over what he might, with a little exertion, have ob- | 


tained money for, which actually made a difference 
in his income of a thousand a year. Here, looking 
out of the north-east comer of his eye, the placid 
speaker, continuing unmoved, observed the Earl start 
a little, glance somewhat anxiously at him, but in 
silence, and slightly quicken the pace at which he 
had been walking. Gammon presently added, in a 
careless sort of way, that accident had brought him 
into professional intercourse with that nobleman— 
[Oh Gammon! Gammon!]—whom he was ulti- 
mately instrumental in saving from the annual rob- 
bery that was being inflicted upon him. It was 
enough; Gammon saw that what he had been say- 
ing had sunk like lead into the mind of his compa- 
nion, who, for the rest of the day, seemed burdened 
and oppressed with it—or some other cause of anxi- 
ety; and, from an occasional uneasy and wistful eye 
which the Earl fixed upon him at dinner, he felt con- 
scious that not long would elapse, before he should 
hear something from the Earl connected with the to- 
pic in question—and he was not mistaken. 

The very next day they met in the park; and, after 
one or two casual observations, the Earl remarked that, 
by the way, with reference to their yesterday's conver- 
sation, it ** did sv happen,”’—very singularly—that the 
Earl had a friend who was placed in a situation very 
similar to that which had been mentioned by Mr. Gam- 


mon to the Earl ; a very intimate friend—and the Ear! | 


would like to hear what was Mr. Gammon’s opinion 
of the case. Gammon was scarcely able to refrain from 
a smile, as the Earl went on, evincing every moment a 
more vivid interest in behalf of his mysterious friend, 
who at last stood suddenly confessed as the Earl of 
Dreddlington; for, in answer to a question of Mr. 
Gammon, his lordship unwittingly spoke in the first 
gos On perceiving this, he got much confused, 

ut Gammon passed it off very easily; and by his 
earnest, confidential tone and manner, soon soothed 
and reconciled the Earl to the vexatious disclosure 
he had made—vexatious only because the Ear] had 
thought fit, so very unnecessarily, to make a mystery 
of an everyday matter. He rather loftily enjoined 
Mr. Gammon to secrecy upon the subject, to which 


Gammon readily pledged himself, and then they en- | 


| tered upon an unrestrained discussion of the matter. 
| Suffice it to say, that in the end Gammon assured 
| the Earl that he would without any difficulty under- 
take to procure a transfer of the mortgage at present 
existing on his lordship’s property, which should 
lower his annual payments by at least one-and-a- 
half per cent. ; mA which, on a rough calculation, 
would make a difference of very nearly five hundred- 
a year in the Earl’s favour! But Gammon explicitly 
informed the Earl, that he was not to suppose that 
his interests had been in any way neglected, or he 
overreached, in the original transaction; that it had 
been conducted on his lordship’s behalf, by his so- 
licitor, Mr. Pounce, one of the most respectable men 
in the profession ; and that a few years made all the 
difference in matters of this description ; and before 
he, Mr. Gammon would interfere any further in the 
business, he requested his lordship to write to Mr. 
Pounce, enclosing a draft of the arrangement proposed 
by Mr. Gammon, and desiring Mr. Pounce to say 
what he thought of it. This the Earl did; and ina 
few days’ time received an answer from Mr. Pounce, 
te the effect that he was happy that there was a pros- 
pect of so favourable an arrangement as that proposed, 
to which he could see no objection whatever; and 
would co-operate with Mr. Gammon in any way, 
and at any time, which his lordship might point out. 
Mr. Gammon was, in fact, rendering here a real and 
very important service to the Earl; being an able, 
acute, and energetic man of business—while Mr. 
Pounce was very nearly superannuated,—had grown 
rich and indolent, no longer attending to business 
with his pristine energy, but pottering and dozing 
over it, as it were, from day to day; unable, from his 
antiquated style of doing business, and the constantly 
narrowing circle of his connexions, to avail himself 
of those resources which were open to younger and 
more energetic practitioners, with more varied re- 
sources. Thus, though money was now much more 
| plentiful, and consequently to be got for a less sum 
than when, some ten years before, the Earl had been 
compelled to borrow a large sum upon mortgage, old 
| Mr. Pounce had suffered matters to remain all the 
| while as they were, and so they would have remained 
but for Gammon’s accidental interference; for the 
Earl was not a man of business—could not bear to 
talk to any one about the fact of his property bein 
mortgaged—did not like even to think of it; — 
|concluded that good old Mr. Pounce kept a suffi- 
| ciently sharp eye upon his noble client's interest. The 
| Earl gave Mr. Pounce’s letter to Mr. Gammon, and 
requested him to lose no time in putting himself into 
communication with Mr. Pounce, for the purpose of 
effecting the suggested transfer. ‘This Gammon un- 
dertook to do; and perceiving that he had fortunately 
made, so strong a lodgement in the Earl’s good opi- 
nion, whose interests now bound him, in a measure, 
'to Mr. Gammon, he thought that he might safely 
quit Yatton and return to town, in order to attend to 
divers matters of pressing exigency. Before his de- 
arture, however, he had a very long interview with 
Titmouse, in the course of which he gave that now 
submissive personage a few simple, perspicuous, and 
decisive directions, as to the line of conduct he was 
to pursue, which alone could conduce to his perma- 
nent interests, and which he enjoined him to pursue, 
on terror of the consequences of failing to do so. 
The Earl of Dreddlington, in taking leave of Mr. 
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Gammon, evinced the utmost degree of cordiality | himself in his dressing-gown, and pace his chamber 
that was consistent with the stateliness of his de-| for an hour together, running over, in his mind, the 


meanour. 


He felt real regret at parting with a man | names of all the women he knew who would be 


of such superior intellect, such a fascinating deference | likely to lay snares for ‘Titmouse, in order to secure 


towards himself, (the Earl,) and it glanced across| him for a daughter. 


Then there was the Lady 


his mind, that he would be the very fittest man that | Cecilia—but she, he knew, would not run counter to 


could be thought of, in respect of tact, energy, and 
knowledge, to become prime minister to—his Serene 


| 


his wishes, and he had therefore no difficulty to a 
prehend on that score. She had ever been calmly 


Highness the Prince of Hoch-Stiffelhausen Narren- | submissive to his will; had the same lofty sense of 


stein Dumerleinberg ! 


The longer that the Earl continued at Yatton—in | curred in 


which he could not have more thoroughly established 
himself if he had in the ordinary way engaged it for 
the autumn—the more he was struck with its beau- 
ties; and the oftener they presented themselves to 
his mind’s eye, the more vivid and powerful became 
his regrets at the splitting of the family interests 
which had so long onisted, and his desire to take 
advantage of what seemed almost an opportunity 
specially afforded by Providence for re-uniting them. 
As the Earl took his solitary walks, he thought with 
deep anxiety of his ewn advanced age, and sensibly 
increasing feebleness. The position of his affairs 
was not satisfactory. Then he left behind him an 
only child—and that a daughter—on whom would 
devolve the splendid responsibility of sustaining, 
alone, the honours of her ancient family. Then there 
was his newly discovered kinsman, Mr. Titmouse, 
sole and unembarrassed proprietor of this fine old 
family property; simple-minded, and confiding, with 
a truly reverential feeling towards them, the heads 
of the family; also the undoubted, undisputed pro- 
prietor of the borough of Yatton; who entertained 
and avowed the same liberal and enlightened politi- 
cal opinions, which the Earl had ever maintained 
with dignified consistency and determination; and 
who, by a rare conjunction of personal merit, and of 
cireumstance, had been elevated to the highest pitch 
of popularity in the highest regions of society ; and 
who was, moreover, already next in succession, after 
himself and the Lady Cecilia, to the ancient barony 
of Drelineourt and the estates annexed to it. How 
little was there, in reality, to set against all this }— 
An eccentricity of manner, for which nature only, 
if any one, was to blame; a tendency to extreme 
modishness in dress, and a slight deficiency in the 
knowledge of the etiquette of society—but which 
daily experience and intercourse were rapidly sup- 
plying; and a slight disposition towards the plea- 
sures of the table, which no doubt would disappear 
on the instant of his having an object of permanent 
and elevating attachment. Such was Titmouse. He 
had as yet, undoubtedly, made no advances to Lady 
Cecilia, nor evinced any disposition to do so; nume- 
rous and favourable had been, and continued to be, 
the opportunities for his doing so. Might not this, 
however, be set down entirely to the scere of his 
excessive diffidence—distrust of his pretensions to 
aspire after so august an alliance as with the Lady 
Cecilia '—Yet there certainly was another way of 
accounting for his conduct: had he got already en- 
tangled with an attachment elsewhere ’—Run after 
in society, as he had been, in a manner totally 
unprecedented during his very first season—had his 
affections been enveigled ’—When the Earl dwelt 
upon this dismal possibility, if it were when he was 
lying awake in bed, he would be seized with a fit 
of intolerable restlessness—and getting up, wrap 





family dignity that he enjoyed; and had often con- 
his deep regrets on account of the separation 

of the family interests. She was still unmarried— 
and yet, on her father’s decease, would be a peeress 
in her own right, and possessed of the family estates. 
The fastidiousness which alone, thought the Earl, 
had kept her hitherto single, would not, he felt per- 
suaded, be allowed by her to interfere for the purpose 
of preventing so excellent a family arrangement as 
would be effected by her union with ‘Titmouse. 
Once married—and he having secured for her suita- 
ble settlements from Titmouse—if there should prove 
to be any incompatability of temper or discrepancy 
of disposition, come the worst to the worst, there 
was the shelter of a separation, and separate mainte- 
nance to look to; a thing which was becoming of 
daily occurrence—which implied no reproach to 
either party—and left them always at liberty to 
return to each other’s society when so disposed. 
And as for the dress and manners of ‘Titmouse, grant- 
ing them to be a little extravagant, would not, in all 
probability, a word from her suffice to reduce hima, or 
elevate him into a gentleman? Thus thought her 
fond and enlightened parent, and thus thought also 
she; from which it is evident, that Titmouse once 
brought to the point—made sensible where his duty 
and his privilege converged—it would be a straight- 
forward plain-sailing business. ‘To bring about so 
desirable a state of things as this—to give the young 
people an opportunity cf thoroughly knowing one 
another, and endearing themselves to each other, 
were among the objects which the Earl had proposed 
to himself, in accepting the invitation to Yatton. 
Time was wearing on, however, and yet no decisive 
step had been taken. Lady Cecilia’s icy coolness— 
her petrifying indifference of manner, her phlegmatic 
temperament and lofty pride, were qualities, all of 
which were calculated rather to check than encourage 
the advances of a suitor, especially such a one as 
Titmouse; but, though the Earl did not know it, 
there were others whose ardour and impatience to 
sess themselves of such superior loveliness could 
not be similarly restrained or discouraged. Would 
the reader believe, that Mr. Venom Tuft, having been 
long on the look-out for an aristocratic wife, had 
conceived it not impossible to engage the affections 
of Lady Cecilia—to fascinate her by the display of 
his briltiant acquirements ; and that the comparative 
seclusion of Yatton would afford him the requisite 
opportunity for effecting his wishes? Yet even so 
it really was: intoxicated with vanity, which led 
him to believe himself peculiarly agreeable to women, 
he at length had the inconceivable folly and pre- 
sumption, on the morning after an evening in which 
he fancied that he had displayed peculiar brilliance, 
to intimate to her that his affections were no longer 
under his own control, having been taken captive by 
her irresistible charms. Vain thought! as weil 
might a cock-sparrow have sought to mate himeelf 
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with the stately swan! It was for some time rather 
difficult for the Lady Cecilia to understand that he 
was seriously making her a proposal. At length, 
however, he succeeded ; and as much astonishment 
as her drooping eyelids and languid hauteur of man- 
ner would permit the display of, she evinced. When 
poor Mr. Tuft found that such was the case, his face 
burned like fire. 

“You haven’t mistaken me for Miss Macspleu- 
chan, Mr. Tuft, have you ?”’ said she, with a faint sly 
smile. *‘ You and Mr. Titmouse, and the Marquis, 
I hear, sate much longer after dinner last night than 
usual !’? ‘Tuft was utterly confounded. Was her 
ladyship insinuating that he was under the influence 
of wine? He was speechless. 

“I assure you, Lady Cecilia” he stammered. 

* Oh—now I understand !—You are rehearsing for 
Lady Caudle’s private theatricals! Do you play 
there next month? Well, I dare say you'll make a 
delicious Romeo.” Here the Earl happening to en- 
ter, Lady Cecilia, with a languid smile, apprized 
him that Mr. Tuft had been rehearsing, to admira- 
tion, a love-scene which he was studying against 
Lady Caudle’s theatricals; on which the Earl, with 
a good-natured smile, said that he should like to wit- 
ness it, unless it were too much trouble. If Mr. 
Tuft could have crept up the chimney without being 
observed, he could have employed the first moment 
of repose and, security in praying that the Lady Ce- 
cilia might bring herself to believe, that he had real- 
ly been doing what at present he feared she only af- 
ected to believe. He resolved to outstay the Earl, 
who, indeed, withdrew in a few minutes’ time, hav- 
ing entered only for the purpose of asking Lady Ce- 
cilta a question; and on her ladyship and her would- 
be lover being again alone— 

“If I have been guilty of presumption, Lady Ce- 
cilia” ———he commenced with tremulous earnest- 
ness, looking a truly piteous object. 

* Not the least, Mr. Tuft,” said she, calmly smil- 
ing; “or, even if you Aave, I'll forgive it on one 
condition” 

* Your ladyship has only to intimate” 

“That you mers ten through it all with Miss Mac- 
spleuchan; or, couldn’t we get up a sweet scene 
with my maid? Annette is a pretty little thing, and 
her broken English” 

“Your ladyship is pleased to be exceedingly se- 
vere; but I feel that I deserve it. Still, knowing 
your ladyship’s good-nature, I will venture to ask 
one great favour, which, if you refuse, I will within 
an hour quit Yatton; that your ladyship will, in 
merey to my feelings, mention this little scene to no 
one.” 

“If you wish it, Mr. Tuft, I will preserve your 
secret,’ she replied, in a kinder and more serious 


manner than he had ever witnessed in her; and, | 


when he had escaped into solitude, he could hardly 
tell whom he hated most—himself or the Lady Ce- 
cilia. Several days afterwards, the Marquis Gants- 
Jaunes de Millefleurs, purposing to quit Yatton on 
his way northward, sought a favourable opportunity 
to lay himself—the brilliant, irresistible K arquis— 
at the feet of the all-conquering Lady Cecilia, the 
future Lady Drelincourt, peeress in her own right, 
and mistress of the family estates. He had done the 
same kind of thing half-a-dozen times to as many 
women—all of them of ample fortune, and most of 


| them, also, of rank. His manner was exquisitely 
| delicate and winning; but Lady Cecilia, with a 
| slight blush, (sor she was really a ry, calmly re- 
| fused him. He saw it was utterly in vain; for afew 
/moments he felt in an unutterably foolish position, 
but quickly recovering himself, assumed an air of 
| delicate raillery, and put her into such good humour, 
| that, forgetful in the moment of her promise to poor 
| Tuft, she, in the strictest confidence in the world, 
;communicated to the Marquis the offer which Mr. 
|'Tuft had been beforehand with him in making her! 
The Marquis’s cheek flushed and tingled ; and, with- 
out being able to analyse what passed through his 
mind, the result was, an intolerable feeling, as if he 
and Tuft were a couple of sneaking adventurers, and 
worse—of exposed adventurers. For almost the first 
time in his life, he felt an embarrassment amid the 
momentary conflict of his thoughts and feelings, 
which kept him silent. At length, “1 presume, La- 
dy Cecilia,”’ said he, in a low tone, with an air of dis- 
tress, and a glance that did more in his behalf with 
Lady Cecilia than a thousand of his most flattering 
and eloquent speeches, “I shall, in like manner, 
have afforded amusement to your ladyship and Mr. 
Tuft?” 

“Sir,” said she, haughtily, and colouring,—“Mr. 
Tuft and the Marquis Gants-Jaunes de Millefleurs, 
are two very different persons. I am surprised, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, that you should have made such an 
observation.’ 

He felt greatly consoled, and perfectly secure 
against being exposed to Tuft, as Tuft had been ex- 
posed tohim. Yet he was mistaken. How can the 
reader forgive Lady Cecilia for her double breach of 
promise, when he is informed that a day or two after- 
wards, Tuft and she being thrown together, partly 
out of pity to her rejected and bitterly mortified suit- 
or, and partly from an impulse of womanly vanity, 
and partly from a sort of glimpse of even-handed jus- 
tice, requiring such a step as a kind of reparation to 
Tuft for her exposure of him to the Marquis—she, in 
the strictest confidence, informed him that his exam- 
ple had been followed by the Marquis, forgetful of 
that excellent maxim, “ begin nothing of which you 
have not well considered the end.”” It had not oc- 
curred to her ladyship as being a thing almost cer- 
tain to ensue upon her breach of faith, that Tuft 
should ask her whether she had violated Ais confi- 
dence. He did so; she blushed scarlet—and though, 
like her papa, she could have equivocated when she 
could not have lied, here she was in a dilemma from 
which nothing but a fib could possibly extricate her ; 
and in a confident tone, but with a burning cheek, 
she simply told a falsehood, and had the pain of 
being conscious, by Mr. Tuft’s look, that he scarcely 
believed her. Nothing could exceed the comical air 
of embarrassment of the Marquis and Mr. Tuft, 
whenever, after this, they were alone together! ‘To 
return, however, to the Earl of Dreddlington, (who 
| was really in ignorance of the Marquis and Mr. Tuit’s 
| proposals to Cady Cecilia,) the difficulty which at 
'present harassed his lordship was, how he could, 
| without compromising his own dignity, or injurin 

his darling scheme by a premature development of 
| his purpose, sound Titmouse upon the subject. How 
to break the ice—to broach the subject—was the 
“great roblem which the Earl turned over and over 
jagain in his ind. Now be it observed, that when 
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a muddle-headed man is called upon at length to act, 


however long beforehand he may have had notice of 


it—however assured of the necessity there will be 
for eventually taking one course or another, and con- 
sequently enjoying an ample opportunity for consi- 
deration, he remains confused and irresolute up to the 
very /ast instant—when he acts, after all, merely as 
the creature of caprice and impulse,—’twas thus with 
Lord Dreddlington. He had thought of half-a-dozen 
different ways of commencing with Titmouse, and 
decided upon adopting each; yet, when the anxious- 
ly looked for moment had arrived, he lost sight of 
them all, in his inward fluster and narrowness. 

*T'was noon, and Titmouse, smoking a cigar, was 
walking slowly up and down, his hands stuck into 
his surtout pockets, and resting on his hips, in the 
fir-tree walk at the end of the garden—the spot to 
which he seemed, during the stay of his grand guests, 
to have been tacitly restricted for the enjoyment of 
that luxury. When the Earl saw that Titmouse was 
aware that his lordship had observed him, and tossed 
aside his cigar, the Earl * begged’? he would go on, 
and tried to calm and steady himself, by a moment’s 
reflection upon his overwhelming superiority over 
‘Titmouse in every respect ; but it was in vain. 

Now what anxiety and embarrassment would the 
Earl have been spared had he been aware of one lit- 
tle fact, that Mr. Gammon was unconsciously, se- 
cretly, and potently his lordship’s friend in the great 
matter which lay so near to his heart? For so it was, 
in truth. He had used all the art he was master of, 


and availed himself of all his mysterious power over 
Titmouse, to get him at all events to make an ad- 


vance to his distinguished kinswoman. Considering, 
however, how necessary it was “ to be off with the 
old love before he was on with the new,” he had 
commenced operations by satisfying Titmouse how 
vain and hopeless, and, indeed, unworthy of him, 
was his passion for poor Miss Aubrey. Here, how- 
ever, Gammon had not so much difficulty to contend 
with as he had anticipated ; for Miss Aubrey’s image 
had been long ago jostled out of his recollection, by 
the innumerable brilliant and fashionable women 
among whom he had been latterly thrown. When, 
therefore, Gammon informed him that Miss Aubrey 
had fallen into a decline; and that, moreover, when 
he (Gammon) had, according to his promise to Tit- 
mouse, taken an opportunity of pressing his wishes 
upon her, she had scornfully scouted the bare notion 
of such a thing; [all which was, of course, Mr. 
Gammon’s pure invention]— 

“*Pon—my soul! The—devil—she did!” said 
Titmouse, with an air of insolent astonishment. 
‘The gal’s a devilish pretty gal, no doubt,’”’ he 
presently continued, basen the ashes off his cigar, 
with an indifferent air; “ but—it’s too good a joke— 
*pon my soul it is; but d’ye think, Gammon, she 
ever supposed I meant marriage? By Jove!’ Here 
he winked his eye at Gammon, and then slowly ex- 
pelled a mouthful of smoke. Gammon had grown 
pale with the conflict excited within, by the last 
words of the execrable little miscreant. He control- 
led his feelings, however, and succeeded in preserv- 
ing silence. 

** Ah—well !” continued Titmouse after another 
whiff or two, with an air of commiseration, “if the 
poor gal’s booked—eh ? it’s no use ; there’s no harm 
done. Devilish poor, all of *e:a, I hear! It’s d——d 


| hard, by the way, Gammon, that the prettiest gals 
are always the soonest picked off.” As soon as 
Gammon had completely mastered his feelings, he 
proceé@led to excite the pride and ambition of Tit- 
_mouse, by representations of the splendour of an 
| alliance with the last representative of so ancient and 
| illustrious a house; in fact, when Gammon came, 
he said, to think of it, he found it was foo grand a 
| stroke; and that she would not entertain the notion 
for a moment ; that she had refused crowds of young 
lords; that she would be a peeress of the realm in 
her own right, with an independent income of £5000 
a year; mansions, seats, and castles, in each of the 
| four quarters of the kingdom :—topics such as these 
excited and inflated him to the full extent desired by 
Mr. Gammon, who, moreover—that was the great 
| topic of his last interview with Titmouse, before 
leaving Yatton, as I have already apprised the reader 
—with great solemnity of manner, gave him distinct- 
ly to understand, that on his being able to effect an 
alliance with the Lady Cecilia, absolutely depended 
his continuance in, or expulsion from the possession 
of the whole Yatton property. Thus it came to pass, 
that Titmouse was penetrated by a far keener desire 
to ally himself to the Lady Cecilia, than ever the 
Earl had experienced to bring about such an auspi- 
cious event; and at the very moment of Titmouse’s 
catching sight of the Earl, while pacing up and 
down the fir-tree walk, inhaling the soothing in- 
fluence of his cigar—as I a short time ago presented 
him to the reader—he was tormenting himself with 
apprehensions that such a prize was too splendid for 
him to draw, and asking himself the constantly re- 
curring question, how, in the name of all that was 
funny, could he set the thing agoing '—When Greek 
met Greek, then came—it was said—the tug of war: 
and when the Earl of Dreddlington and 'Titmouse— 
a great fool and a little fool—came to encounter each 
other—each impelled by the same wishes, and re- 
strained by similar apprehensions—it was like the 
encounter of two wily diplomatists, sitting down 
with the intention of outwitting each other, in ob- 
taining an object, in respect of which their aim 
was, unknown to each other in fact, precisely coinci- 
dent, this hidden coincidence being the exact point 
which their exquisite maneuvres had succeeded in 
reciprocally masking, it being quite possible for 
Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo, pitted against each 
other, under similar circumstances, to separate, after 
a dozen long conferences, each having failed to se- 
cure their common object—peace. 

“ Well, Mr. Titmouse’’—commenced the Earl, 
blandly, springing at once, with graceful boldness, 
out of the mist, confusion, and perplexity which 
prevailed amongst his lordship’s ideas—** what are 
you thinking about ?—For you seem to be thinking !”’ 
and a courteous little laugh accompanied the last 
words. 

“*Pon—’pon my life—I—beg your lordship’s par- 
don—but it’s—monstrous odd your lordship should 
have known it’—stammered Titmouse, his face 
suddenly grew of a scarlet colour. ‘“Sir,”’ replied 
the Earl, with greater skill than he had ever evinced 
in his whole life before—such is the effect of any 
one’s being intensely in earnest—* it is not at all 
odd, when it happens that—the ae is—-that 
—we are, perhaps—mind, sir, | mean possibly— 


thinking about the same thing!” Titmouse grew 
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more and more confused, gazing in silence, with a 
strange simpering stare at his noble companion, who, 
with his hands joined behind him, was walking 
slowly along, with Titmouse. 

“Sir,” continued the Earl, in a low tone—break- 
ing a very awkward pause—“ it gives me sincere 
satisfaction to assure you, that I ean fully appreciate 
the delicate embarrassment which I perceive you 

” 

‘“* My lord—your lordship’s most wncommon polite” 
—quoth Titmouse, sudden 4 taking off his hat, and 
bowing very low. The Earl moved his hat also, 
and slightly bowed, with a proudly-gratified air; 
and again occurred a little pause, which was broken 
by Titmouse. 

“Then your lordship thinks it will do?” he en- 
quired very sheepishly, but anxiously. 

“ Sir, I have the honour to assure you, that as far 
as J am concerned, I see no obst”’ 

“ Yes—but excuse me, my lord—your lordship 
sees—I mean—my lord, your lordship sees”’ 

“Sir, I think—nay, I believe I do”—interrupted 
the Earl, wishing to relieve the evident embarrass- 
ment of his companion—“ but—I see nothing that 
should alarm you.” 

{ How interesting to watch the mysterious process 
by which these two powerful minds were — 
approximating towards understanding each other! 


*T was a sort of equation with an unknown quantity, 
in due course of evolution !} 

*Doesn’t your lordship, indeed!” enquired Tit- 
mouse, rather briskly. 

“ Sir, it was a saying of one of the great—I mean, 


sir, it is—you must often have heard, sir—in short, 
nothing venture, nothing have.” 

“I'd venture a precious deal, my lord, if I only 
thought I could get what J’m after !” 

“Sir?’’ exclaimed the Earl, condescendingly. 

“If your lordship would only be so particular—so 
uncommon kind—as to name the thing to her lady- 
ship—by way of—eh, my lord? A sort of breaking 
the ice, and all that” 

“ Sir, I feel and have a just pride in assuring you, 
that the Lady Cecilia is a young lady of that supe- 
rior delicacy of” 

** Does your lordship really think I’ve a ghost of a 
chance?” interru Titmouse, anxiously. ‘“ She 
must have ee | the thing to your lordship, no 
doubt —eh, my lord ?”’ 

This queer notion of the young lady’s delicacy 
a little staggered her distinguished father for a mo- 
ment or two. What was he to say? She and he 
had really often named the thing to each other; and 
here the question was put to him my The Earl 
scorned a flat lie, and never condescended to equivo- 
cation except when it was absolutely necessary. 

“Sir,” he said, hesitatingly ; “ undoubtedly—if I 


were to say—that now and then, when your atten- | 
should die before me.” 


tions have been so pointed” 


**Pon my life, my lord, I never meant it; if your | 
i 


lordship will only believe me,” interrupted Titmouse, 
earnestly; “I beg a thousand pardons—I meant no 
harm, my lord.” 

* Sir, there is no harm done,”’ said the Earl, kind- 
ly. “Sir, 1 know human nature too well, or I have 
lived thus long to little purpose, not to be aware that 
we are not always master of our own ay 

“That's exactly it, my lord! Excuse me, but your 
lordship’s hit the thing !” 

Janvary, 1841.—Museum. 14 


* Do not imagine, Mr. Titmouse, that I think your 
attentions may have been unpleasant to the Lady Ce- 
cilia—by no means; I cannot, with truth, say any 
such thing !” 

“Oh, my lord!” exclaimed Titmouse, taking off 
his hat, bowing, and placing his hand upon his 
‘breast, where his little heart was palpitating with 
unusual force and distinctness. 

“* Faint heart, says the proverb, Mr. Titmouse—ah, 
ha!”’ quoth the Earl, with gentle gaiety. 

“ Yes, my lord, it’s enough to make one faint, in- 
deed! Now, if your lordship—(I’m not used to the 
sort of thing, my lord !)--would just make a sort of 
beginning for me, my lord, with the Lady Cicely— 
to set us going, my lord—the least shove would do, 
my lord.’ 

* Well, Mr. Titmouse,” said the Earl, with a gra- 
cious smile, “since your modesty is so overpower- 
ing—I|] try—to—become your ambassador to the 
Lady Cecilia. If, Mr. Titmouse,’’ his lordship pre- 
scatly added, in a serious tone, “ you are fortunate 
enough to succeed in engaging the affections of the 
Lady Cecilia, you will discover that you have se- 
cured indeed an invaluable prize.” 

“To be sure, my lord! And consider, too, her 
ladyship’s uncommon high rank—it’s so particular 
condescending.—By the way, my lord, will she— 
if she and I can hit it off, so as to marry one another 
—be called Mrs. Titmouse, or shall I be called Lord 
Titmouse? I wonder how that will be, my lord ?”’ 
*Tis only, your lordship understands, on Lady Cice- 
ly’s account I ask, because it’s, in course, all one to 
me when once we're married.” 

The Earl was gazing at him as he went on, with 
an expression of mingled surprise and concern: pre- 
sently, however, he added with calm seriousness, 
“Sir, it is not an unreasonable question, though I 
should have imagined that you could hardly have 
been—but—in short the Lady Cecilia will retain her 
rank, and become the Lady Cecilia Titmouse—that 
is, during my life: but, on my demise, she succeeds 
to the barony of Drelincourt, and then will be called, 
of course, Lady Drelincourt.”’ 

** And what shall J be then, my lord ?’’ enquired 
Titmouse, eagerly. 

“ Sir, you will, of course, continue Mr. Titmouse.” 

**Pon my life, my lord—shall I indeed ?”’ he in- 
terrupted, with a crest-fallen air, “* Mr. Titmouse 
and Lady Drelincourt?’ Excuse me, my lord, but it 
don’t sound at all like man and wife” 

“ Sir, so it always has been, and will be, and so it 
ever ought to be,”’ replied the Earl, gravely. 

“ Well, but, my lord, (excuse me, my lord,)—but 
marriage is a very serious thing, my lord, your lord- 





his manner. 


ship knows.” 

“It is, sir, indeed,”’ replied the Earl, gloom visi- 
bly overspreading his features. 

“Suppose,” continued Titmouse, “ Lady Cicely 


The Earl remaining silent, fixed on Titmouse the 
eye of a Farner—a father, though a very foolish 
one; and presently, with a sensible tremor in his 
voice, replied, “Sir, these are rather singular ques- 
tions—but, in such a mournful contingency as the 
one you have hinted at” 

“Oh, my lord! I humbly beg pardon—of course, 
I should be, *pon my soul, my lord, most uncommon 
sorry’’—interrupted Titmouse, with a little alarm in 


4 Sp. or Mac. 
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“T was saying, sir—that in such an event, if La-; overcast day; anda strong wind was stripping the 
dy Drelincourt left no issue, you would succeed to | sere and yellow leaves in great numbers from the 
the barony; but should she leave issue, they will be | lofty trees which were not far distant, and which 
called Honourable” gave forth a melancholy, rushing, moaning sound ; 
“* What !—*the Honourable Tittlebat Titmouse,’ | and another pause ensued. 
if it’s a boy, and the *‘ Honourable Cecilia Titmouse,’ * Certainly it is getting rather cheerless,” replied 
if it’s a girl ?” Lady Cecilia. Titmouse turned pale; and, —s 
“Sir, it will be so—unless you should choose to | his fingers in his hair, fixed upon her a stupid an 
take the name and arms of Dreddlington, on marry- | most embarrassing look, under which her eyes fell 
ing the sole heiress” towards the ground, and remained looking in that 
“Oh! indeed, my lord? *Pon my life, my lord, | direction. : 
that’s worth considering—because I a’n’t over and + 1—I—hope his namo +y been saying a good 
above pleased with my own name, What will it | word for me, Lady Cecilia?” 
cost to change it now, my lord ?” “My father mentioned your name to me yester- 
“Sir,” said the Earl, struck with the idea, “ that | day,” she replied, trembling excessively. 
is really a matter worth considering. In a matter of «“ *Pon my soul, monstrous kind !”’ said Titmouse, 
that magnitude, sir, I presume that expense would trying desperately to look at his ease. “* Said he'd 
not be a matter of serious consideration.” break the ice for me.”’ Here ensued another pause. 
After some further conversation, the Earl came | « Everybody must have a beginning, you know. 
plump upon the great pivot upon which the whole | *Pon my solemn honour, all he said about me is 
arrangement was to turn—settlements and jointures | quite true.” Profoundly as was Lady Cecilia de- 
—oh, as to them, Titmouse, who was recovering from | pressed, she looked up at ‘Titmouse for a moment 
the shock of the discovery that his marriage, how-| with evident surprise. “Now, Lady Cicely, just 
ever it might degrade the Lady Cecilia, would not|as between friends, didn’t he tell you something 
ennoble him—promised every thing—would leave | very particular about me? Didn’t he? Eh?” She 
every thing in the hands of his lordship. Soon af- | made him no answer. 
terwards they separated ; the Earl suggesting to him, “T dare say, Lady Cicely, though somehow you 
that ee in a matter of infinite delicacy, like | look sad enough, you a’n’t vexed to see me here? 
that on which they had been conversing, he would| Eh? There’s many and many a woman in London 
keep his own counsel—to which also Titmouse | that would—but it’s no use now. *Pon my soul I 
ledged himself. Soon afterwards, and before see- | love you, I do, Lady Cicely ;” she trembled violent- 
ing his daughter, with an anxious, but not an excited | ly, for he was drawing his chair nearer to her. She 
air, he ordered his horse and took a long ride, accom- | felt sick—sick almost to death. 
anied only by his groom: and if everin his whole| T] know it’s—it’s a monstrous unpleasant piece 
Fite he had attempted serious REFLECTION, it was on | of—I mean it’s an awkward thing to do; but I hope 
the occasion of that same long, slow, and solitary | you love me, Lady Cicely, eh! a little?’ Her 
ride; then, for the first time, he forgot his peerage, | head hung down, and a very scalding tear oozed out 
and thought only of the man—and the father. and trickled down her cheek. “Hope you are’n’t 
But to what purpose? Shortly after his return he | sorry, dear Lady Cicely? J’m most uncommon 
sought the Lady Cecilia, and performed his promise, proud and happy! Come, Lady Cicely.” He took 
by preparing her to receive, probably on the ensuing | the thin white hand that was nearest him, and raised 
day, the proposals of ‘Tirriesat Titmouse. it to his lips: had his perception been only a trifle 
The desired opportunity oceurred the next day. | keener, he could not have failed to perceive a faint 
Titmouse had slept like a top all night, after smok- | thrill pervade Lady Cecilia as he performed this act 
ing in his bed-room a great many cigars, and drink- | of pot rey and an expression of features which 
ing two or three tumblers of brandy and water; but | looked very much like disgust. He had seen love 
Lady Cecilia had passed a very uneasy, and almost | made on the stage frequently, and, as he had seen 
a sleepless night, and did not make her appearance | lovers do there, he now dropped down on one knee, 
at the breakfast-table. Understanding, however, that | still holding Lady Cecilia’s hand in his, and press- 
her ladyship was in the drawing-room and alone, | ing it a second time to his lips. 
about noon, Titmouse, who had bestowed during the “If your ladyship will only make me—so happy 
interval more than usual pains upon his dress, gently |—as to be—my wife—’pon my life, you’re welcome 
opened the door, and observing that she was alone, | to all I have ; and you may consider this place entire- 
reclining on the sofa, with a sudden beating of the |ly your own! Do you understand me, dearest Lady 
heart, closed the door and approached her, bowing | Cicely? Come! *Pon my life—I’m quite distracted 
profoundly. Poor Lady Cecilia immediately sate |—do you love me, Lady Cicely? Only say the 
up, very pale and trembling. |word.” A faint—a very faint sound issued from her 
“Good-morning, good-morning, Lady Cicely,” | lips—’twas “ Yes.” Oh, poor Lady Cecilia! 
commenced Titmouse, taking a chair and sitting “Then, as true as God’s in heaven, dear gal, I 
down in it, plump opposite to her. love you,” said he, with ardour and energy; and 
“You aren’t well this morning, are you, Lady | rising from his knee, he sate down beside her upon 
Cicely 1” said he, observing how pale she looked, | the sofa—placed an arm round her waist, and with 
and that she did not seem disposed to speak. |his other hand grasped hers—and—imprinted a kiss 
“I am quite well,” she replied in a low tone; and | upon the pale cheek which had been so haughtily 
then each was silent. withdrawn from the presumptuous advances of the 
“It’s beginning to look like winter a little, eh, | Marquis de Millefleurs, and from some half-dozen 
Lady Cicely?” said he, after an embarrassing others; several of whom were men of high real pre- 
pause, looking through the windows. "was an tensions—elegant in person and manners—of great 
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accomplishments—of intellect—of considerable for- 
tune—of good family; but in her opinion, and that 
of the Earl her father, not of family good enough, 
nor fortune considerable enough, to entitle them to an 
alliance with her. 

***Pon my life, Lady Cicely, you are a most lovely 
gal,’ quoth Titmouse, with increasing energy —* and 
now you're all my own! Though Tam only plain 
Mr. Titmouse, and you'll be Lady Cicely still, I'll | 
make you a good husband!” and again he pressed | 
her hand eal beaed her cold cheek. But slow and | 
dull as were the Lady Cecilia’s feelings, they were | 
becoming too much excited to admit of her continu- 
ing much longer in the room. 

** I’m sure you'll excuse me, Mr. Titmouse,” said 
she, rising and speaking quickly and faintly. When 
she had regained her room, she wept bitterly for 
upwards of an hour; and Miss Macspleuchan, who | 
knew full well the cause of it, knew not how to con- | 
sole one who had so deliberately prostrated herself | 
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before the hideous little image of Mammon; who, 
in degrading herself, had also—and Miss Macspleu- 
chan’s bosom swelled with wounded pride and indig- 
nation at the thought—degraded her whole sex. in 
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| due time, however, the 4urora, a morning fashion- 


able London newspaper, thus announced to the pub- 
lic the auspicious event which I have so faithfully, 
feeling much pain the while, described to the reader: — 

“It is rumoured that Mr. Titmouse, who so lately 
recovered the very large estates of Yatton, in York- 
shire, and whose appearance in the fashionable world 
has created so great a sensation ; and who is already 
connected, by consanguinity, with the ancient and 
noble family of Dreddlington, is about to form a 
closer alliance with it, and is now the accepted suitor 
of the lovely and accomplished Lady Cecilia Phi- 
lippe Leopoldina Plantagenet, sole daughter and 
heiress of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dreddliugton, 
and next in succession to the barony of Drelincourt, 
the most ancient, we believe, in the kingdom.” 





THREE SONNETS. 


BY SIR MORGAN o’ DOHERTY, BART. 


1, 
THIERS AND THE TAILOR. 


[In some of Sir Walter Scott’s notes we read of a magic 
cave, at the entrance of which hung a sword and a horn. 
A venturous tailor once dared to blow the horn, where- 
upon he was buffeted sorely by certain enchanted knights, 


and blown away by a mighty wind, while a voice ex- 
claimed,— 
“ Wo to the coward that ever he was born, 
Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn.” 
The moral is obvious. ] 
“ Wo to the loon that ever he was born !” 
[Such were the sounds that from the cavern drear 
Burst on the storm-toss’d tailor’s frighten’d ear.] 
“ Who did not draw the sword before the horn 
He had essay’d to wind!” Like words of scorn 
It now is Monsieur Thiers’s lot to hear ; 
He, like the venturous schneider, did not fear 
To blow a blast that would affright the morn. 
And loud the cry of war o’er Europe rang: 
Russia must bite the dust, and Austria quake ; 
Prussia bend low, the Sultan’s crescent wane ; 
But, above all, with many a lusty bang 
Perfidious Albion’s sides were doom’'d to ache, 
Thrash’d upon land, and driven all off the main. 


Il. 
THE MARCH OF THE MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


“The King of France, with forty thousand men,” 
[ What king I know not—as unknown who wrote 
The famous distich I proceed to quote.] 
“ March’d up the hill and then marched down again.” 
Such is the march of Thiers, and all as vain 
The windy bluster of the noisy note, 
Howl'd from the Paris pressgang’s hungry throat ; 
Now crafty scheming of a shuffling brain 
Is hard at work how to eat up the words— 
Right dirty eating—vented in an hour 
When, quite forgotten history’s deathless page, 
Trafalgrian cannon, Waterlooian swords, 
*T was thought Whig-ridden England had not power 
To meet the shock of penny-a-lining rage. 





Ill. 
THREE CHEERS FOR LORD PALMERSTON. 

Huzza for Palmerston! Small thought had I 

My Sonnets should salute thee with a cheer. 

Trimming, no doubt, and rattish thy career: 
But be that now forgotten. Still defy 
The paper-warriors of Lutetian sty ; 

And we shall prove, old dandy! that though here 

Men wrangle for official beef and beer, 
We'll back thee up against the enemy ; 
And out of love for France do we rejoice 

That from the contest she doth currish hie : 
Else Paris would again have heard the voice 

That crown’d King Henry in his infancy. 
Meanwhile, brave bill-men! dwell in Boulogne town, 
Safe from your foes, from Barrett, Chapman, Brown! 


LINES ON LEAVING EDINBURGH. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
The tinge is on thy brow, sweet land, 
The tinge is on thy brow; 
For Autumn rends away the crown 
That summer gave but now. 
I journey to a greener clime, 
Where England’s oaks appear, 
Yet, oh! the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear. 


There may perchance be richer realms, 
Where pride and splendour roll ; 

But thou hast aye the wealth of heart 
That wins the Stranger’s soul. 

There may perchance be those who say 
That Scotia’s hills are drear ; 

Yet still the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear. 

And when, my pilgrim wanderings o’er, 
I seek my forest land ; 

And, by my ingleside once more, 
Shall clasp the kindred hand,— 

And tell my listening children tales 
Of lands of foreign fame, 

Their grateful tears with mine shall flow 
At dear Edina’s name. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BRIDEGROOM OF BARNA. 


“ Begone !—outstrip the fleet gazelle— 
The wind in speed subdue ; 
Fear cannot fly so swift, so well, 
As vengeance shall pursue.”—Mns, Hemans. 


I. 

Waar traveller that is familiar with Ireland, and 
has walked or ridden along the roads of that country, 
has not remarked the unwearying disposition the 
peasantry who happen to journey in the direction he 
is proceeding in, evince to enter into conversation 
with him, or, failing that, to at least shorten and 
sweeten their way by following close at his heels, 
whether he be on horseback or a pedestrian? As 
they are naturally a most inquisitive, as well as so- 
cial race, this disposition on their part is peculiarly 
favourable to the gratification of their ropensities. 
Should you, for instance, be accompanied by a friend, 
there are nine chances to one that they become fami- 
liarly acquainted with your private business or famil 
history; and even if lene, and disposed to repel all 
attempts to be communicative, they are sure not to 
quit you, without being -— ~% upon some part 
of your personal affairs. If you ride—they will 
“take the weight” of your horse, calculating by the 
state the animal is in the exact distance you have 
travelled; by its breed and grooming the probable 
amount of your property; and as they are resolved 
not to give up the chase until you are run to earth at 
tM next park-gate or market-town to which you are 
bound, they will leave you with a tolerable guess at 
the cause of your journey. !f you walk—the matter 
is still more easily settled; you have less chance 
of baffling them: and the style of your dress, the 
appearance of energy or fatigue, the knapsack of a 
tourist, or the unencumbered ease and delicate cane 
of a morning visiter, are all satisfactory manifesta- 
tions of your intentions or pursuits. How often have 
I amused myself in crossing the scent, by sudden] 
stopping short, and affecting to wait for some invisi- 
ble acquaintance in the rear, and thus letting these 
persecutors get a-head, where I endeavoured in vain 
to keep them !—they will still linger behind, and if 
you hasten to outstrip them by superior speed, you 
but overtake afresh group of tormentors, nor can you 
reasonably expect any relief until the close of the 
day, or the arrival at your destination, effects your 
deliverance. 

I had just pulled up at the summit of a long hill, 
in one of the wildest districts of the county Tippe- 
rary, which I had been ascending for a tedious half- 
hour, in a chill, though bright March evening—in 
order to alight and walk my mare down the corres- 
ponding declivity, that unveiled its lengthy and pre- 
cipitate way into a champaign country of extensive 
and bleak appearance. 

Having loosened the saddle-girths a little, to relieve 
my faithful steed, I tarned to pursue my way, when I 
perceived still lingering near me a stranger who had 
kept close upon my track with unwearied pertinacity, 
from the town of Ballymore, a distance of seven or 
eight Irish miles, and all whose attempts to enter into 
conversation, however graciously offered, I had most 
perseveringly resisted, not from a feeling that there 
was any thing obtrusive in the individual, but simply 





that I was “not i’ the vein.” As, however, I perceived 
that although we were at a cross-road, (a spot where 
four roads meet,) my fellow-traveller was about to 
take the one I had selected, I was now induced to 
bestow a little more attention upon him. He was 
an under-sized, athletic-looking young man, perhaps 
about twenty _— of age ; bull-necked, with a pow- 
erful chest, his countenance harsh and massive 
beyond his years, with a mouth which would have 
indicated undisguised ferocity, were it not that the 
upper part of his face in some degree relieved this 
expression, or rather diverted attention from it by a 
broad forehead, and a quick, bright, but restless eye. 
oe he would have given assurance of a tre- 
mendous physical maturity, but either naturally or 
accidentally the mould had been marred—his right 
arm was wanting, as the empty sleeve pinned to the 
breast of his jacket too plainly showed; but as if 
determined to compensate the loss by all the means 
in his power, he carried in his left hand a club, or, 
as it is termed all over Munster, a wattle, of such 
prodigious dimensions, and so loaded at the heavier 
end with lead, as at once to excite my surprise and— 
shall I own it !—distrust, in a country where I knew, 
by a recent police enactment, such murderous wea- 
pons were prohibited. And yet there was something 
fantastic about the fellow’s appearance notwithstand- 
ing. Instead of the customary frieze dress of the 
peasantry, he wore an old and much-rubbed shoot- 
ing-jacket of black plush, in the button-holes of which 
he had arranged sundry gay feathers, the ultimate 
use of which might be inferred from a quantity of 
fishing-tackle twisted round his cap, which was 
huntsman-shaped, and covered with a bristling fox- 
skin of a fiery-red hue; his feet were bare, and he 
had his strong corduroy trousers tucked up very high, 
robably to afford him the greater facility in travel- 
ing. 

4 the gaze with which I regarded my companion 
was not to be mistaken, even by stronger assurance 
than he was able to muster in his face at the moment, 
he very civilly touched his cap and said, “ He’d be 
bound he knew where I was going, and he'd be proud 
to show me the ag 

“ And pray, m ne fellow, where do you suppose 
Iam going?” I had the curiosity to ask; “ or how 
have you been able to learn any thing of my move- 
ments ?”’ 

“O by gonnies !”’ he said, “I know well. Didn't 
I not see your honour in Ballymore this morning 
talkin’ to Father Mick, and laughin’ with him; an 
by the same token you'd be sure to meet him this 
evenin’, as, of all things, you'd like to see an Irish 
weddin’; and then I knew at wonst that you'd be at 
Hugh Lawlor’s weddin’. "Tis there Father Mick 
an’ half the parish *I] be this evenin’, an’ there I'l! 
be myself, with the help o’ God. See,” he added, 
not waiting to learn how this introduction was re- 
ceived—* see, sit, over the hill yonder, about a mile 
an’ a half, you can jest spy the smoke of the doin’s 
at Davy Nugent’s. Hugh Lawlor is to have Miss 
Ellen afther all, an’ *tis the boys of Eliog are 
glad to have him back at last; they thought they’d 
never see him agin, good, bad, or indifferent.” 

“ And do they all carry such slips of palm as that 
pretty one in your fist,” I could not help saying, 
““when they go to welcome back a friend ?” 

The fellow grinned. “ What business would I 
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in this counthry without my wattle, sir, 
when they’re all Cumminses about us here, an’ I a 
Dharrig?* Only to be shure, now that Masther 
Hugh is back, an’ to be married to a Cummins, I | 
suppose we’ll have some sort of pace an’ quietness. | 
Gie me the rein, your honour, an’ I'll lead tie mare 
easy, an’ you can keep off the stones on this smooth 
bit o° road.” 

“No, I thank you; but let me ask what was the 
interesting business that deprived the barony so long 
of Mr. Hugh’s presence ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You don’t hear me, I believe. 
Master Hugh away so long ?”’ 

*Wisha, ‘tisn’t myself very well knows, sir,” 
was the reply, after a slight pause and an inquisitive 
—— * People said a deal about his bein’ away. 

e was fond of Miss Ellen since they wor childer; 
but his bein’ a Dharrig, an’ all belongin’ to her 
Cumminses, in coorse they were morthal enemies. 
But Hugh, havin’ neither father nor mother, nor one 
belongin’ to him since he was a gorsoon; an’ havin’ 
fine farms, and bein’ his own masther, nothin’ could 
keep him from goin’ about Barna, that’s Nugent’s— 
jest yondher—an’ bein’ a great scholar entirely, fit 
for Thrinity College, shure—Ellen was breakin’ her 
heart for him, an’ used to meet him out late in the 
evenin’ unknowsnt to her family—an’ she caught 
cowld, an’ was near dyin’, (shure she was never well 
since,) an’ thin Hugh came oftener to find out how 
she was—an’ her brother Tom watched him, an’ they 
had the divil’s own murdher about it. Lawlor wanted 
to go away quietly, an’ not to mind Tom Nugent’s 


have u 


Pray, what kept 


blackguardin’, till he drew a cane-swoord upon Law- 
lor, an’ tould him he was a Captain Rock, an’ was 
out with the Whiteboys the night——The mare has 
a stone, by your leave, sir.” 


Before I had time to see what the matter was, he 
had disengaged a stone from the off hind hoof of the 
animal, and resumed. 

*“ An’ so, whatever strugglin’ they had betaxt 
them, Tom Nugent was run through with the swoord, 
an’ left for dead, an’ wasn’t expected for a long time. 
An’ Lawlor kep’ out o’ the way, an’ Mrs. Nugent, 
who was on her deathbed, gave him her curse, an’ 
the same to her daughter if she ever had any thing 
to do with him ever afther. Still, for all that, when 
the ould woman was gone, and when Miss Ellen 
kep’ always so bad, dyin’ in love for Hugh, the fa- 
ther an’ the brother thought it a sin to see her goin’ 
to the grave before their face—the creatur !—an’ she 
the only girl o’ the whole family, an’ a fine fortun’, 
an’ a great education entirely at the nunnery in 
Thurles—so, at long an’ last, they forgiv an’ forgot— 
an’ Tom Nugent died ov a decline,t an’ then the 
sisther was the only one left to the ould man—an’ 
Lawlor kem back to Barna; an’ bee gonnies! you 
an’ I’ll see their weddin’ this blessed night, ples 
God.” 

“ But how do the Dharrigs like Master Hugh’s 
match, my friend ?”’ I asked. “He mast, I suppose, 
be a great favourite with them.” At once I perceived 


* The two principal clans or factions of the county 
Tipperary were distinguished by the epithets of Dharrig 
and Cummins, for which we have never learned a satis- 
factory reason. 





t Anglice—Consumption. 


a strong change to pass over his face. His counte- 
nance fell, and a hideous expression of hate fastened 
on it; but, as if afraid to let the feeling be observed, 
he quickly resumed his lively tone. ‘A great fa- 
vourite is it? Ah, *twas he that was! There wasn’t 
such a boy in the five counties for rannin’—leapin’— 
throwin’ a stone, or any one thing; but, O Lord! O 
Lord! th! th! th! see what a sight o’ people are 
crowdin’ down yondher, in all directions, to Barna!” 

By this time we had descended the declivity, and 
had gained the level road, which, after straggling 
for about half a mile over a sullen moor, led into 
traces of cultivation, and finally opened through 
broad fields, gay-looking and green with the early 
wheat, occasionally absorbing in its line a boreheen, 
(or by-road,) with an additional share of travellers, 
apparently wending in the direction we were going, 
until by the time we had passed the gentle ascent, 
above which the chimneys of Barna had long been 
peering, the numbers had increased to a goodly crowd 
of the most diversified appearance; and all, as my 
companion asserted, evidently bound for festivity. 
Snug-looking farmers on horseback, with their wives 
mounted behind them; jaunty young men, of that 
doubtful rank, known nowhere but in Ireland, desig- 
nated “ half-sirs,”” conspicuous by the ambitious cut 
of their bottle-green or stone-blue riding-coats and 
peppery nags; jingles, laden with gentry from the 
neighbouring towns; quilt-covered carts, filled with 
colonies of village coquettes, clad in all the awful 
armour of rural beauty; with a host beside, that may 
best be enumerated by quoting the satisfactory cata- 
logue compiled upon a more ancient and celebrated 
occasion. 


“ There were pipers, and fiddlers, and tailors, 
And cobblers, and weavers, and nailers, 
And fifers, and sogers, and sailors, 
Assembled at Ballyporeen.” 


Amongst the foremost of the scrambling pedestri- 
ans, were to be seen two or three couples of boc- 
coghs—the sturdy beggars of the country, a hateful, 
and generally a most profligate set of scoundrels— 
one acting a stone-blind object, in a long loose coat 
of grey frieze and a filthy nighteap, led by another 
with a shrivelled arm, which he thrust, with little 
ceremony, upon the attention of the passengers ; both 
together shrieking out an abominable supplication in 
G alt, with all their might and main, letting the har- 
mony pause after the following fashion :— 


“Good Chrest—yans give your charity— 
To the poor and blind object— 
Never see the blessed— 
Light o’ day—for Jesus— 
Sake have pity on the— 
Poor blind object—(d&c. da capo). 


Great was the commiseration bestowed upon those 
afflicted sufferers by the tender-hearted of the softer 
sex, as they hurried on. Upon the masculine por- 
tion of the crowd, they appeared to produce little 
effect; and the stroller at my side—who, by the way, 
seemed to know every one, and to be universally 
known—evinced a most unqualified contempt for 
those mendicants. 

_“ Bad ’cess to yez! Bryny Boccogh, an’ your 
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blind eyes, you villyan! *tis you that’ll have another 
tune in your throat to-night afther you clear your 
sight with eight or ten dandys of punch ;”’"—here a 
fresh group of characters caught his attention—* Ah! 
Jacky-the-Dance,* no fear you should miss Lawlor’s 
weddin’. What a double-shuffle you'll cut upon the 
barn-floor by-’n-by! Padeen-na-piperah, how is 
every bit of you? Oh, murdher! what a call 
there’ll be to-night upon your chanter! Kantheen 
asthore, take care of your father’s pipes, an’ keep 


the childer away from him when he’s playin’, fear | 


they’d make a hole in his music. Hah, dhardhieu!” 
he exclaimed of a sudden—* look at all the Cum- 


minses going yondher the field—*tis a black day for | 


hed 


some one the day he tack up with them! 

Thus my itinerant acquaintance rambled on, oc- 
easionally receiving the salutations of his neighbours, 
in the shape of * Ah, Bush, are you there ?”’ ““Yerrah, 
Bush, what brings you to this quarter?” “ Bush, you 
villyan, you're up to some mischief now, I'll be 
bail!’ and so forth; and it was observable that the 
heartiness of Mr. Bush produced by no means a cor- 
responding share of jocularity on the part of his ac- 
quaintances. On the contrary, 1 thought they all 
seemed to regard him with coolness, and some to 
shrink from his recognition altogether with aversion. 

We had now approached the scene of intended 
festivity. ‘Turning short off the high-road, a narrow 
lane or avenue, skirted by clumps of elder and black 
thorn trees, brought us to a rude open gateway, 
yvassing through which, the house and messuages of 
Jarna stood before us. ‘The dwelling was a long, 
irregular building, no doubt formerly of only one 


story, but which appeared in later years to have been 
raised another, enlarged and dignified with a slated 
roof; a neglected flower-bed or two sloped below the 
windows, and with a sereen of climatis and wood- 
bine, that clambered over the door, showed some 
softer spirit had once shed an influence about a spot 


sufficiently harsh in its general features. A huge 
range of buildings, as usual in Irish farm-houses, 
projected at right angles, like wings, from the dwell- 
ing, and with the main building formed three sides 
of a square; the fourth being occupied by an im- 
mense stone-paved yard, at the extremity of which 
were piled a heap of ploughs, carts, and other 
utensils of husbandry, that had been hastily cleared 
away to leave the area free upon this festive occasion. 
The whole was environed by an extensive garden 
and orchard, and sheltered in the rear by some ve- 
nerable lime-trees and elms. 

All within and around the place was a scene of 
the highest bustle and animation; the yard was 


thronged with the country guests getting themselves | 


to rights after the journey, and resounded with 
laughter, congratulation, and music. The humbler 
class of visiters were ushered at once to the banquet 
prepared for their reception, in the long range of 
lateral buildings already mentioned ; while those of 
a higher rank, or the immediate connexions of the 
family, were introduced to the dwelling-house, and 
received by the hosts themselves. On my arrival, I 
was met by Father O’Hea, the worthy priest, under 
whose auspices I ventured, prompted by curiosity, 
to appear at Barna, an uninvited guest. He had al- 
ready been occupied—for it was Shrovetide—in 
uniting several other creatures, impatient for happi- 
* Jack, the dancing-master. 
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ness, in different parts of the country, and had just 
arrived in time to be my chaperon to the bridal circle. 
It requires slight preface to establish your claim at 
any time to Irish hospitality, above all, upon a wed- 
ding occasion; I therefore felt no surprise on receiv- 
ing at the threshold a cordial welcome and shake of 
the hands from old Davy Nugent himself, a ruddy, 
respectable little man, in a cauliflower wig and top- 
boots. We were ushered, by him, to an interior 
apartment, which, though of capacious dimensions, 
was crowded with the e/ite of Mr. Nugent's fellow- 
parishioners. My attention, however, in the midst 
of this gay, but incongruous assembly, was at once 
riveted by the bride and bridegroom; and whether 
| the sequel of their extraordinary story has had any 
thing to do in heightening the interest they excited, 
| 1 know not; but it seems to me now, after the lapse 
| of several years, that they appeared from the moment 
I first beheld them two things totally different from 
the class to which they belonged—a pair marked out, 
as it were, by nature to be memorable in their ge- 
neration. 

As young Lawlor, the bridegroom, advanced to 
assure me, being a stranger, of his satisfaction at 
meeting any friend_of his respected pastor, he ne- 
cessarily first engaged my attention. There was 
something indescribable in the man. Searcely ar- 
rived at maturity, his frame had al] the fulness and 
developement of one in the prime of life; and, aided 
by a commanding stature, and an ease of manner and 
fluency of address, which courts will not sometimes 
bestow, and which yet, sometimes may be found in 
cottages, he was admirably calculated for making an 
impression upon those he addressed. 1 was about to 
say an agreeable one—but it was not so; his dark 
handsome face and deep flashing eye would have been 
resistless but for acertain furtive expression that every 
now and then—at al! times—in the repose of thought 
or excitement of argument, hastily overshadowed 
them, causing the smile to vanish, and the glance to 
shrink from yours, and then was gone in a moment ; 
but not until it had jarred the pleasure reflected by his 
presence, as the dip of a flitting wing breaks up the 
surface of a summer lake. I saw him but this even- 
ing, yet in that brief space I hoarded the vivid recol- 
lections of an age of observation. I could not but 
remark him if it were only for the strong relief in 
which he stood out from the crowd around, and an 
air of abstraction, from which he was never entirely 

divested through all the festivity, save when his 
eyes rested upon the form, or his voice responded to 
| the accents of, Ellen Nugent; “ for then ear, eyes, 
| and heart would all awake.” 

“This,”’ he said, bringing me forward, “is the 
fair girl who has condescended to take charge of my 
| happiness ;”’ and I bowed low before one of the 
| brightest and most delicate creatures I have ever be- 
‘held. Her pale gold hair, deep blue melancholy 
| eyes, and pure colourless cheek, combined with a 

form light and fairy-like as ever danced in a moon- 
beam, reminded one less of an earthly being, than 
of some mournful angel dodmed for a while to hover 
amongst mankind, waiting for the appointed moment 
to wing home to its native world. As my friend, 
Mr. Bush, had intimated, I perceived traces of recent 
|ill-health in this interesting girl, whose excessive 
| fragility of frame might well awaken apprehension. 
While her betrothed lingered at her side, she looked 
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one of the happiest of the happy. It was only dur- 
ing his momentary absence that her spirits seemed 
to waver; she then evinced symptoms of anxiety 
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|the windows—let him get a flail—do you hear me— 
—. “ Father,” interjected the gentle voice of 
| Ellen Nugent, “not on this evening—let the poor 


and dejection, such as persons exhibit who are con- | creatures have it their own way to-night. I see that 

scious that a beloved object is exposed to danger | sad boy Tom Bush is back again in the country; I 

that by their — only can be averted. Know- | thought’—she suddenly stopped and looked away. 
i 


ing the pecu 


ar circumstances of her story, I was | 
not surprised at this; but I could not avoid feeling | dhrowned 


“« Ellen—my pet—that fellow was never born to be 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, the pleasure of 





there was less appearance of heartfelt felicity about a glass o’ wine, if you please—Doctor O’Drizzle, 


this young couple than the agreeable termination of 
so disastrous a courtship might warrant. 


/may I trouble you—Mrs. O’s glass—now, good peo- 
| ple, take care of yourselves—see if ye can make 


After waiting some time for a Doctor O’Drizzle,a| your dinners!’ &c. &c. 


principal accessary, I understood, to all merry-meet- | 


As I happened to sit near young Lawlor, I had oe- 


ings, it was announced that this important personage | casionally some chat with him, as well as his mani- 


had arrived, and a summons to dinner was the im- 
mediate consequence. 

“Mrs. Mackesy, allow me the pleasure, ma’am— 
to the big parlour, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please—Tim Carroll, see that the neighbours outside 
are comfortable—Father Hennessy (to the coadjutor) 
you’re young and hearty, will you help Miss Nelly 
(a venerable spinster) to do the honours to the boys 
and girls that haven’t room with us ?”’ 

Thus gabbled old Davy Nugent, as he marshalled 
us to the big parlour, which well deserved the appel- 
lation : at all times a goodly-sized apartment, even in 
Eliogarty, where architects are less circumscribed 
than in Marylebone, the room had been hastily en- 
larged to three times its dimensions, by the simple 
and accommodating principle of removing a partition 
and letting into it what very much resembled*a 
beautiful barn. Here the chief banquet was spread, 
and graced by the presence of the most important 
guests, amongst whom, probably as being the greatest 
stranger, I found I had a distinguished place. After 
events have so impressed upon my recollection every 
trifling detail of a scene, which would otherwise 
have melted into indistinctness among the occurences 
of an active life, that I must be pardoned such 
reminiscences. Yet, under the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a genuine Irish wedding is a scene not 
easily forgotten; and the present one might have 
served as a specimen par excellence of that high fes- 
tival of good fellowship and fan.—* Father O’Hea, 
grace, if you please ;” and in a moment the hundred- 
and-odd eager faces and voluble tongues were seized 
with a becoming gravity, while the priest uttered a 
benediction less characterized by its length than 
fervour; at the same time I observed the greater 
number of the guests describe some mysterious signs 
upon their foreheads, and plump we all sat down, and 


| fold occupations would admit, and found him as su- 
| perior to his class in intelligence as in appearance. 
F ecah an opportunity to ask respecting my pedestrian 
| acquaintance, of whom I had just heard mention, and 
received by no means a satisfactory character of him. 

He was a foundling, and derived his name from 
the bush or thicket in which he had been discovered 
—had been brought up, the evil, unaided, wretched 
childhood and youth of an Irish country pauper—had 
got into habits of the most inveterate vice—was tur- 
bulent and brutal in his conduct; and, in an affray 
between the faction to which he attached himself 
and their opponents, received an injury which led to 
the loss of his arm. He was skilful—Lawlor add- 
ed—as a marker for the country gentlemen, and ge- 
nerally knowing about field sports ; but he had lately 
been imprisoned for some offence, and had, my in- 
formant supposed, but just now returned. 

These remarks induced allusions to the present 
state of the country, a subject upon which Saas 
was not communicative. He seemed careless of dis- 
closing his opinions to a stranger, and confined him- 
self to comments on the supineness of the neighbour- 
ing magistrates, to which he principally attributed 
the increase of crime and insubordination; an opi- 
nion in which he was supported by no Jess an author- 
ity than the viceroy himself, who, on a late occasion, 
had expressed his sense of the service of those func- 
tionaries, in terms that pretty plainly implied he con- 
sidered ‘loved their own barns better than the pub- 
lic weal.” 

Though Lawlor was “one of the people,” and a 
Catholic, with, it might be supposed, all the preju- 
dices and sense of wrongs—real or imaginary—of 
his class and creed, I found him disposed to impress 
|me with an idea of his liberality in polities. He 
|painted Whiteboyism and secret meetings in the 











then the long array of turkeys, hams, and sirloins, | most odious colours, until the very force of his lan- 
no longer smoked in vain. ire was the tumult !— | guage led me to suspect its earnestness. We had 
the windows of the apartment, though it was chiling | not, however, much time for such disquisitions: the 
spring, were necessarily open to temper the atmos- | mirth, without and around, waxed “fast and furious.” 
phere within; and the pronouncing of grace was at | We had dined, and were lapped in the joyous indul- 
once the signal to our fellow-travellers in the adjacent | gence of the hour succeeding dinner; the port and 
buildings to sympathize with us, and to a brigade | sherry were lubricating the tongues inside, while po- 
of pipers to 7 their harmonious batteries upon | teen and porter were lending fone to the throats with- 
every quarter of the establishment. They were ably | out; the pipers played brisker than ever, while boc- 
supported by a reserve of beggars, who the moment | coghs and beggars danced in the yard with the wild 
attention was properly diverted from matters of | delight of slaves in a saturnalian emancipation. A 
minor importance, beset every window and avenue, | ring having been cleared before the windows, in the 
and with their =e shouting, and objurga- | midst of it was placed a smooth wooden platter or 
tions, literally “ filled up each pause the bagpipers | trencher, and Mr. Bush coming forward, made his 
had made.” best bow to the gentry in the parlour, and flourishing 

“Tim Carroll—a-rue—will you go out and see | his wattle, proceeded to dance a hornpipe upon the 
that Bill Fagan keeps away them vagabones from | dish, carefully confining the sphere of his saltation 
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to its limited circumference. This, in more senses 
than one, is the ne plus ultra of an Irish peasant’s 
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they had assembled to celebrate. “The ould mas- 
ther,” as I found he was familiarly termed, limited 


accomplishments; and to do Tom Bush justice, he | his exertions to indignant expostulation; but it can- 
performed his task to perfection, concluding, as they | not be concealed that his reverend assistants enforced 
say in the playbills, with a “paralysing” brandish | their remonstrances with the more logical application 
of his weapon, and another obeisance to the com-| of two stout horsewhips, whose arguments were too 


an A Fesh tumbler of punch was, by Hugh 
zawlor’s directions, handed to him—a refreshing 
compliment it would be degenerate in a host or 
bridegroom to omit at the close of such a piece of in- 
genuity. ‘The vagrant, placing his cudgel under his 
arm and raising aloft the bediien, advanced to the 
window to return thanks. ‘“ Healths apiece to ye, 
genteels, an’ my blessin’, Masther Hugh, an’ the 
blessed Virgin’s on you an’ Miss Ellen every day ye 
see a pavin’ stone, an’ may ye be as happy as the 
day is long!” He had just uttered the benediction, 
and was about to confirm it by draining the glass, 
when it was shattered to fragments in his grasp, cut- 
ting his solitary hand severely in the crash. A stone 
flung from the rear of the crowd, either by design or 
accident, was the cause of this untimely and omi- 
nous interruption. Yielding at once to the impulse 
of his savage nature, the fellow snatched his blud- 
geon, and turning round, without enquiry or hesita- 
tion, felled the person who stood next him to the 
ground. This happened to be no other than Tim 
Carroll, an official high, as we have seen, in the 
household of old Nugent, and still higher in his esti- 
mation and that of his followers, who at once burst 
through the crowd upon the offender, and laid him 
low by the side of Carroll. A general fray now en- 
sued. Bush, it will be remembered, belonged to the 
faction of the Dharrigs, to whom he had strongly re- 
commended himself by his reckless and abandoned 
daring. Several of this clan, as was natural, had at- 
tended the wedding of their principal chief, and now 
instantly rose en masse, and rushed from the different 
tables at which they had been carousing, to avenge 
their prostrate and insulted favourite. Arming them- 
selves with loosened paving stones, (for they had left 
offensive weapons at home upon this occasion,) and 
raised their cry of combat—* Here’s Dharrig !”* they 
dashed upon the defenceless Cumminses with resist- 
less effect. The stones flew in every direction, sweep- 
ing down all before them with the devastation of grape- 
shot, dashing through the open doors, and shivering 
to pieces the windows of the surrounding buildings. 
So sudden and unexpected was the outbreak—scarce- 
ly occupying as many seconds as it has taken words 
to describe it—that not one of any influence amongst 
the assembled guests had time to stay the tumult be- 
fore it had risen to a height that threatened the most 
disastrous consequences. Before the dismayed host, 
seconded by his reverend guests, the clergymen, 
could gain the yard, the Cumminses—in other words 
—the dwellers about Barna and its vicinity, includ- 
ing all the immediate retainers of the Nugents—had 
rallied, and were doing deadly battle, hand to hand, 
with their opponents, while fierce shouts of —“Here’s 
Dharrig '’—** Here’s Cummins!" were blent with 
the shrieks of affrighted women, and the loud batter- 
ing of the missiles, as they told upon the walls and 
windows of the edifice. At imminent peril to them- 
selves, Davy Nugent and the priests flung them- 
selves among the combatants, and, with uplifted 
hands and voices, besought them to have mercy up- 
on each other, and respect for the holy sacrament 
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convincing to be long resisted, and the rival factions 
at length retired— 
“As mountain waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue!” 


I was so amazed at this scene of strife and cla- 
mour, that I scarce noticed the effects it had upon 
my companions. I saw, however, that Hugh Law- 
lor sprang up at the first ery of his faction, but Ellen 
Nugent was instantly at his side; she clung to his 
arm, terrified at the scene without, but doubly anx- 
ious, it seemed, to prevent her lover from mingling in 
it, although he assured her repeatedly it was neces- 
sary that he should act as a mediator in the conflict. 
It was to no purpose; she appeared filled with a 
dread of his leaving her presence for a moment, and 
he was at last obliged to yield, and wait the efforts 
of her father’s and the priests’ interference. 

When peace was established, it was found that 
the number of wounded happily bore slight propor- 
tion to the combatants; and that, with the exception 
of Tim Carroll, who was severely hurt by the left- 
hander he had received, no serious results were to be 
apprehended to those engaged in the affray. Hugh 
Lawlor having now been permitted by his fair 
fiancée to join her father, took the opportunity of 
severely reprimanding Bush, who, thanks to the 
thickness of his pericranium, was fast regaining his 
faculties, for the wanton enormity of which he had 
been guilty, in committing the assault that had led 
to so inauspicious an interruption of their harmony. 
He ordered him at once to depart, and not make his 
appearance again at Barna, adding, that a strict 
watch should be kept upon him in case the life of 
Carroll should be endangered. Far from exhibiting 
any symptoms of contrition, the fellow replied ina 
tone of mingled sullenness and defiance, muttering, 
it appeared, in an undergrow], some taunting words, 
to the effect that it would be well if some people felt 
the same dislike to bloody hands that the did to 
broken heads. Whatever might be implied by these 
words, they seemed to exasperate the bridegroom to 
frenzy—he wrenched the fatal cudgel from the grasp 
of its owner, and dragging him to the gateway, beat 
him from its threshold likeadog. Slowly, and with 
hell-fire glaring in his eyes, Tom Bush, still facing 
his ejector, withdrew. When he had got some 
distance from the gate, he pointed significantly to the 
branch of a mighty elm that projected over the 
avenue, shook his hand fiercely at young Lawlor, 
and plunged into the darkness of the gathering night, 
with which peals of distant thunder, announcing an 
approaching storm, now began to mingle. 

ere were very few spectators of this occurrence. 
Unluckily, in Ireland, scenes of popular violence and 
strife are too frequent to produce much impression— 
the moment, therefore, the shortlived battle of the fac- 
tions had subsided, the revellers returned with a ten- 
fold zest to the conviviality of their respective circles. 
The tables, which had been so plenteously bestowed, 
and so rapidly relieved of their goodly viands, were 
in the meanwhile removed—the apartments were 
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gaily lighted up, and preparations for dancing com- 
menced, Hugh Lawlor had by this time rejoined 
us, quite unruffled by the incident that had just 
occurred, save that his face, I thought, looked paler 
than when he had left us; but he was at the side of 
Ellen in a moment more, and every other thought 
was lost in the looks of eagerness and delight with 
which he drank in her beauty. The cheerful glass, 
with its accompanying toast and joyous laugh, now 
cireulated merrily—the old related their choicest 
stories—the young gentlemen who happened to be 
unpaired, told each other of their hardest rides over 
the stiffest countries; while those who had a pretty 


partner at their side, (and they were the majority,) | 


whispered those tales that sound sweetest in the ears 
of asingle auditor. I perceived that Father Mick 
was absent for the last quarter of an hour, and now 
a little sleek-headed man entered the room, and, look- 
ing up towards the head of the table at old Davy 
Nugent, made a low bow; whereupon Ellen Nugent 
turned very pale, and then red, and then still paler; 
and young Lawlor sprang up, and catching her hand, 
gently drew it within his arm; and then all the gen- 
tlemen rose, and each seized a lady, and Davy 
Nugent led out, with a jaunty air, Mrs. Mackesy, 
bobbing like a peony in her scarlet bombazine. And 
so we went back to the small parlour, or, as they 
would call it in a fine house, the drawing-room. 
And there was Father Mick in his alb and surplice, 
looking quite venerable, and the holy water and his 
breviary before him on a little table, and near him 
the sleek-headed herald before mentioned—the clerk 
of the chapel—a useful attendant upon the occasion. 
And then there was a crowding and pressing forward ; 
and I being a thin man, and easily slipped over in a 
throng, found myself very much in the rear. But I 
could see the top of Hugh Lawlor’s stately head, 
and could imagine him whispering some words of 
encouragement to Ellen, perhaps bidding her re- 
member his long and arduous, and once hopeless 
suit, and blessing this hour that so brightly repaid 
him forall. After some low-voiced conversation for 
a few minutes, Father Mick opened his breviary, 
and every one knelt down; a few words were al; 
a prayer uttered, and an amen pronounced ; and 
Ellen Nugent rose up for life and in death the wife 
of Hugh Lawlor. Phen the rushing was greater 
than ever; but Lawlor was before them all; he had 
folded his Ellen to his bosom, and laughing, as he 
disappointed those who sought to anticipate him, 
bestowed upon her pure lips a most emphatic kiss ; 
whereupon I could not close my ears to the convic- 
tion, that a mighty rustling and smacking resounded 


through the apartment, even as if every woman in | 


the room was being kissed—not excepting Mrs. 
Mackesy herself, who, however, gave old Davy 
Nugent a reproachful punch on the head as she was 
wiping her mouth, which set his wig marvellously 


awry. 
The sudden burst of bagpipes, reinforced by a 
strong detachment of fiddfers, that now resounded 
from every corner of the abode, announced the im- 
patience of the humbler guests for the presence of 


the fair bride and her party. Leaning on the arm of 

her husband, Ellen led the way to the apartments 

assigned for dancing, and taking their place at the 

head of some forty or fifty couple, the happy pair led 

off the country-dance to the appropriate measure of 
January, 1941.—Musevm, 15 
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Haste to the wedding. The reign of innocent and 
frolic mirth was now fully established; and it was 
early dawn that saw the conclusion of the nuptials 
of Barna. AsI had to travel some miles in an oppo- 
site direction to that which I had come, for the pur- 
pose of paying a long-promised visit to a friend, I 
took my leave early in the night, waiting merely to 
contribute a trifle to the collection made for the priest 
—one of the principal sources of his support ina 
country where no provision is by law established for 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 


Il. 

While all was light and gaiety within the bridal 
mansion of Barna, one of those tempests which, dur- 
ing the equinox, visit the islands of the Atlantic with 
such extraordinary violence, was raging far and near 
without. The wind swept the hills with the roar and 
fury of a hurricane, and seemed to pause only in its 
career when out-bellowed by the thunder, which 
burst forth in tremendous and Jong-continued peals 
through the advancing night. The rain descended 
in torrents, drifting in sheets along the country, and 
swelling the mountain streams until they rose above 
their channels, and rushed down to aid in the conflict 
of the devastating elements. Amid the tumultuous 
din of merriment and music at the abode of Davy 
Nugent, such a storm, if heard at all, was little 
heeded ; but in the quieter abodes of the surrounding 
country, its terrors were impressively felt and were 
long remembered. Amongst those who sat listen- 
ing to its effect, crowded round a cheerful and happy 
hearth, that contrasted strongly with the desolation 
outside, was the family of Major Walker, a gentle- 
man of independent fortune, and a magistrate for the 
county, who resided about four miles distant from 
the scene of our narrative, but still higher up the 
country, where, after sinking into moor and morass, 
and assuming the wild features of mountain districts, 
the land rises and unites with the principal cain of 
hills that intersects Tipperary. The house, which 
was a spacious one, was well adapted for its posi- 
tion—it was strongly as well as handsomely built. 
The place had been but a few years occupied by 
Major Walker, who had planted extensively around 
it; but the plantations were not grown, the shrub- 
beries were stunted, and in the midst stood the house, 
wrapped in a fearnought of weather-slating, and im- 

arting to the whole, what it only borrowed itself, a 
look of solitary bleakness. Far different, however, 
was the aspect of the mansion within. The bright 
drawing-room fire, around which the family were 
this night seated, blazed upon a cheerful group, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of social existence, that 
are met with nowhere in greater profusion than in 
the abodes of the Irish gentry. Wax lights were 
glancing upon tables strewed with portfolios and 
books. One of the latter turned down upon its open 
pages, an idle work-stand, and a piano with expanded 
music—appeared to have been just abandoned, as if 
unable to amuse or interest amid the howling of such 
atempest. Uponanother table was the tea-equipage, 
with its still simmering urn; while by the fire, in 
fauleuils and easy chairs, were seated the owner of 
the mansion, a tall, grave, gentlemanly man of about 
fifty—his lady, some few years younger—their 
daughter, a fine florid bright-cheeked girl of seven- 
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‘teen—and two sons, a couple of years, perhaps, the 


Sp. or Mac, 
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juniors of their sister. A lady and gentleman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Craven, visiters from a distant part of Ire- 
land, completed the circle, which had gradually nar- 
rowed as the violence of the storm increased. 

** William, my boy,” asked Major Walker, “ have 
you seen to the fastenings of doors and windows to- 
night?” 

“I have indeed, sir—John Bryan and I went 
through the house at six, as usual. You are not ap- 
prehensive, I hope, that doors and windows, proof 
against bullets and Captain Rock, can be affected by 
the storm?” 

“IT am not—but it is wise to take precautions 
against both.” 

“ Of the two,” observed Mr. Craven, “ the tempest 
would be far the more merciful intruder.” 

“TI fear so,’’ Major Walker replied; “ for, though 
I have no reason to think I am unpopular, the very 
fact of my being in the commission of the peace marks 
me out for odium—it is certainly a dreadful state of 
things !”’ 

“ Well,” cried Charles Walker, “ if Captain Rock 
should come to pay us a visit, he will meet a warm 
reception—there are eight of us men, including ser- 
vants, with three blunderbusses, two guns, three 
cases’”’——— 

* How can you go on so, Charley?” said his sis- 
ter; “good gracious!” she exclaimed, “ how it does 
blow !—one is at a loss to say which is safer, the out- 
side or inside of the house. What a bad night for 
Ellen Nugent’s wedding, poor thing!—I understand 
half the country were invited to it.” 

“I don’t think,” said her brother William, “we 
had such a storm as this since the night Garryvoe 
bridge was carried away, when Fogarty the post-boy 
was drowned at Templebeg ford.” 

* He couldn’t have better luck,” said Charles; “ be 
was connected, they say, with all the bad boys about 
the country; and it was strongly —— e knew 
something of poor Milo Byrne’s murder.” 

“ That was a frightful affair, if I recollect rightly,” 
observed Mr. Craven, “the newspapers were full of 
it for days—but I do not exactly remember why it ex- 
cited so much horror?” 

‘‘ From its unparalleled atrocity,” replied his host. 
* Poor Byrne was a man of easy fortune, an old neigh- 
bour of mine before I left Upper Ormond for this part 
of the country—he lived about seven miles away, at 
a fine old place that his family—a Catholic one—had 
for a number of years. ‘They are not exactly gentry, 
but gentlemen farmers, and Milo was a worthy repre- 
sentative of a respectable stock, He was a fellow of 
the most inoffensive disposition, universally beloved 
for his hospitality and kindness of heart—an excellent 
landlord, and an indulgent master; and so well known 
through the greater part of Tipperary for his benevo- 
lence and charity, that, as a convincing proof of his 
popularity, it is believed, (however extraordinary such 
a thing may appear in Tipperary, where we live with 
the knife almost at our throats,) that at Curraheen, 
(the name of his place,) they never took the precau- 
tion of placing more than an ordinary latch upon the 
doors at night. He used to say he never injured any 
one—never drove for rent—never ejected a tenant— 
never turned a beggar away empty—and that, there- 
fore, there could be no temptation for people to come 
at night to seek the spoil or redress they were wel- 
come to by day,” 


* And yet he met with such an untimely end !” 
“Untimely indeed! It was a fine moonlight night 
|in October—about eight o’clock, Byrne was seated 
| with his family, I believe, reading the newspaper 
| aloud to them—when” 

“Papa! do you hear nothing?” exclaimed Miss 
Walker, starting suddenly up, as a fresh burst of the 
hurricane shook the house to its foundations. 

“There is no cause for alarm, my love. As I was 
saying, poor Byrne, it appears, was reading aloud, 
when the front door of his dwelling was opened, and 
a number of men, all armed, their faces covered with 
crape, walked into the room. In other cases of atro- 
city, insult is generally added to outrage; but, aecord- 
ing to the testimony of the unfortunate man’s family, 
the intruders used no words of menace or reproach. 
They entered with the usual salutation—which, it was 
observed, they expressed in Irish, a language little 
spoken in this county—and, addressing Byrne in a 
respectful manner, said they wanted to speak with 
him outside. He rose and followed them, two of the 
party being left in the room to repress any alarm its 
Inmates might attempt to make. Ina few minutes 
more his wife, with the quick ear of anxicty, caught 
the voice of her husband in earnest expostulation in 
front of the house, apparently requesting to be allowed 
to speak with her. In a short time one shot was fired 
—a dreadful pause—the sentinels were called off; 
and, when his terrified family rushed out, Byrne lay 
stone-dead at his own threshold.” 

“ And the cause of all this?” inquired Mr. Craven. 

“ Was the most revolting and incredible in the an- 
nals of crime. ‘The murderers, on leaving the scene, 
met some of the farm-servants; and, with a kind of 
inconsistent justice, frequent in this passionate and 
distracted ple, desired them to proclaim that the 
men who killed Milo Byrne were actuated by no ill- 
will towards him—on the contrary, that they respected 
and esteemed his character—but his life was the last 
surviving one in White Will Redmond’s lease ;* aman 
that ruined, they said, their families and themselves ; 
and, by culling off Byrne in the prime of life, they de- 
prived their oppressor so many years the earlier of an 


income of about four hundred a-year—a deadly and 
more lasting revenge, they added, than taking away 
his nl 


“Horrible! Were the murderers brought to jus- 
tice” 

“ Not one of them,” replied Major Walker, “It is 
now more than two years since the transaction, and 
nothing has transpired to throw light upon the matter. 
The interest it excited is gradually dying away 
amongst more recent occurrences; but its barbarous 
wantonness will never let it wholly be forgotten.” 

“ Well, I always feel confident,” interposed Mrs. 
Walker, “ that the perpetrators of that evil deed will 
yet be discovered. The murderers of so blameless a 
man will not die unpunished. Even, if all living 
agency fails, the very dead will rise.” 

As she spoke, a peal of thunder broke above the 


* In Ireland, where a number of persons are to be fre- 
quently found, in a townland or parish, bearing the same 
name, the peasautry distinguish them by appellations ge- 
nerally having reference to their personal appearance. 
Thus there are White—Red—and Black Patrick Sullivan, 
according to ihe difference of hair or complexion in those 
respectahie individuals, 
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storm with a crash, as if the very mountains had rent 
asunder, and were toppling on the dwelling; and, 
while the awestruck circle awaited the cessation of its 
stunning roar, a loud knocking at the hall door rever- 
berated sharply and distinctly through the house, as 
though the end of the tempest was demanding en- 
trance, 

The little party instantly sprang up—the already 
excited females clinging in dismay to their protectors. 
Major Walker, as calm as usual, rang the bell, while 
his eldest son advanced to the door of the apartment, 
and impressed upon the servant the needless caution 
(in Tipperary) that wos no pretence was the noc- 
turnal visitant to be admitted. 

Again the thunder rattled round the hills; and the 
knocking, which had ceased for a moment, was more 
violently renewed than before. The voice of the ser- 
vant was now heard in parley with some person, who, 
it appeared, eagerly sought admission; and, after the 
lapse of a few minutes, the domestic ascended to the 
drawing-room. 

“The ould boy himself, I do verily b’lieve, Major, 
is outside. The cross o’ Christ betune us an’ all 
harm! sure such another night no Christhan would 
ventur out in! I ’ont take it on me to swear whether 
‘tis man or beast is there; but whichever it is, he 
keeps cursing and bellowing that he wants to see you, 
an’ that he won’t go till he does.” 

“Did you not tell him, Bryan, that no stranger is 
allowed into my house after nightfall upon any ac- 
count ?”* 

“Faith an’ shure I did, over an’ over, Major; an’ 
"twas little use for me;—‘didn’t you tell me your 
masther is at home,’ ses he; ‘shure *twouldn’t be out 
sich a night as this he’d be,’ ses I, ‘ nor any one else 
that was about any thin’ that’s good,’ ses I; ‘ well, 
go up and tell him that I’m come a long journey on 
weighty business,’ ses he, ‘an’ if I go without seein’ 
him, the sin of it be on his own sowl,’ ses. he, (them 
were his very words, savin’ your favour, Major;) 
‘whisper your message through the keyhole, can’t 
you,’ ses I, ‘an’ I'll take it safe an’ sound for you,’ 
(by the same token I could hardly hear my own ears 
with the wind and thundher;) with that, my dear life, 
he hot the dure such a sthroke, I thought "twas dhruv 
in in my face; and then such an oath as he swore. 
‘I'll have you yet,’ ses he, ‘where there’ll be no oak 
betune us;’ ‘ wisha I cross,’ ses I, ‘an’ in the name o’ 
Giod be off out o’ that, whoever you are, an’ come 
again in the mornin.’ ‘I can’t come in the daylight 
at all,’ ses he, soft as if he put his mouth down to the 
keyhole; ‘1 can’t come in the daylight, Bryan,’ (how 


well he knows my name, God help us!) ‘I must gi’ 


my message to the masther afore twelve to-night, or 
not at all; an’ if he does not take it, the sin of it be on 
his own sowl, an’ go up an’ tell him so,’ and so I 
came up to let you know what he ses.” 

“Go down, then, again,” said Major Walker, 
without hesitation, “and say, what I suppose this 
person is well aware of, that no gentleman, in the 
present state of the country, allows his doors to be 
opened to let in a stranger at such an hour as this. 
If his errand is on magisterial business, tell him 
he can go to the police-barrack at Capparue, only 
two miles off, and they will attend to him instantly.” 

* Thrue for you, sir; shure *tisn’t out of our senses 
we'd be to open the dure, when maybe ‘tis Captain 
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Rock, or some one far worse, is there,” 


descended with the message. 

The little party listened in breathless attention to 
learn the effect of this second denial. While the 
servant was engaged in the foregoing recital, the 
knocker continued to be plied violently at intervals, 
showing that the visitant by no means relinquished 
the expectation of being admitted. They could now 
hear Bryan’s voice again announcing his master’s 
inflexible resolution: they heard no more; nothing 
but inarticulate sounds outside, blown away by the 
tempest, and again John Bryan appeared before them. 

“You never heard how he swore, your honour, 
when I gev him your message; I could hear him 
muttherin’ to himself when I put my ear to the key- 
hole ; at last I thought he was gone away entirely, 
when by this an’ by that up he comes again, an’ the 
dure gets another pelt. ‘Are you there?’ says he. 
* What do you think o’ yourself? says I. * Well, 
up again wid you,” says he, ‘an’ tell your masther 
I’m come for some money he owes me this long time, 
an’ here’s the receipt. With that I sees this weeny 
bit o’ paper thrust through the keyhole ;” and raising 
his hand, Bryan extended a scrap of dirty paper to 
his master. 

Major Walker glaneed at it, and started; after a 
pause of some minutes, he said—I must see this 
person.” 

“Is it now, your honour?” 

“Instantly: tell them to place lights below in the 
study,” he said, turning to his daughter; “*and do 
you, Charles and William, get Hartnett to the next 
room, over the hall-door, and keep a good look-out 
to see that this is no stratagem of Rockites to get in 
upon us. If there is but one person outside, make 
no noise while the door is opened: should any more 
make their appearance or offer for the house, clear 
away with the blunderbusses—it will be check 
enough until the door is fast again.” 

So saying, Major Walker descended, followed by 
the trusty Bryan, having first supplied themselves 
with pistols from the armory closet on the landing- 
place. 

To those of our readers who are only accustomed 
to the order and tranquillity that prevail in countries 
where the laws are feared at least, if not respected, 
and where every man’s house is literally his castle, 
the precaution just mentioned’ may appear the exag- 
gerations of some imaginative story-teller; but they 
whose birth or business has bound them to the dis- 
tracted country in which our narrative is laid, will, 
| very probably, perceive that the sketch is more re- 
markable for feebleness of outline, than for depth of 
jeolour. To such the marvel would be, not that a 
country gentleman should place a little garrison un- 
der arms when his house-door was to be opened after 
dark, but that, under any pretence, he should permit 

it to be opened at all. 
| On reaching the hall, Bryan was directed to undo 





the fastenings of the door, while his master stood at 


the entrance opening to the study, and watched with 
some anxiety a process which, any where but in 


| Munster, would not be an important one. As the 
| last bar was heaved away, and the bolts undrawn, a 
| terrific gust of wind, mingled with the groan of thun- 
| der, fiercely blew the door wide ~ and the nocturm 
inal visitant sprang in as if winged with the red light- 
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ning that at the moment went hissing through the 
sky. 

John Bryan, who had been flung to some distance 
by the unexpected blast, instantly closed and fastened 
the door, and the stranger stood alone before his master. 

** Humph!” said Major Walker, after closely eyeing 
the intruder; “I think I have seen you before now ?” 

‘Glory be to God! if it isn’t Tom Bush after all, 
the villyan; but dhar dhieu! more like the ould”— 

“Jack Bryan—none o’ your jaw—or it'll be worse 
for you!” interrupted the fellow, pulling from the 
breast of his coat a large clasp-knife, with the blade 
unclosed, and looking with his flashing eyes—his 
savage face ghastly with passion, strongly contrasting 
with the fiery-red cap by which his wild and haggard 
looks were surmounted, more like 


“ Angry demon sent, 
Red from his penal element,” 


than an inhabitant of the living world. 

“IT wish to speak with you, Major, i’you please, 
about that bit o’ paper I sent you just now.” 

* Come this way,” said Major Walker, leading the 
way into the study; “and do you, Bryan, wait in 
the hall until I call.” 

They entered the study, and Bush immediately 
shut the door, seeking, in vain, to adjust the bolt by 
which persons inside were saved from intrusion. 

* There is no occasion—we shall not be interrupted ; 
come forward, and let me hear what you have to say.” 
And the magistrate seated himself within reach of 
the bell-pull, placing the reading lamp, the only light 
that had been supplied, on the table, so as to diffuse 
its rays a8 equally as possible through the room. 

But Bush did not choose to advance more than a 
few paces from the door: he kept aloof from the cir- 
cle of light emitted by the lamp, and stood within the 
flickering shade that enveloped the greater part of the 
apartment; his form half bent, his chin resting on his 
hand, and his eye glistening like a rattlesnake’s about 
to spring upon Its prey. 

* 1] have here,” said Major Walker, “the piece of 
paper you sent in. It is the advertisement proclaim- 
ing the reward of four hundred pounds offered by 
Government two years back for the discovery of the 
murderers of Mr. Milo Byrne of Curraheen—are you 
able to give any information on the subject?” 

“If | worn’t able, *tisn’t here I’d be now,” said the 
fellow, after a pause. ‘ Where’s the pen an’ ink, 
Major?” 

** 1 am quite ready to take a memorandum of any 
thing you wish to say, previous to your deposition 
being duly made out, which can be done to-morrow,” 
said Major Walker, at the same time drawing to him 
writting materials, and taking up the pen. 

*'T'o morrow ! Prentesgsen tay Nese ! it must be To- 
nicut, Mejor! Ill seald the heart in him, and spile 
his pleasure—if I swung for it! Promise me, by all 
the blessed books in the house, that if I put my hand 
upon the man that killed Milo Byrne, you’ll get him 
taken that minnit? Promise me that, or hell to my 
sow! !"’ swore the ruffian, “if | ever open a lip upon 
the matter if you were to have me torn between wild 
horses.” , 

* Go on, then,” said Walker, anxiously, “| pro- 
mise you. 

* Put down—first an’ foremost—last Michaelmas- 
night two years.” 


BRIDEGROOM 





OF BARNA. 


* Very well—what of it?” 
« Pat down, a dance at John Regan’s, at the Rag,* 


| Major, an’ that the boys an’ girls wor comin’ laughin’ 
an’ roystering away from it, an’ when they came as 


far as Bill Molumpy’s borheen—five 0’ the boys— 
an’ I was one of the five—turned off to go home a 
short cut through the fields ;” again he paused, as if 
doubtful whether his auditor was sensible of the value 
of his communication, perceiving that it was not en- 
tirely committed to paper. 

«Proceed, my good fellow; depend upon it I shall 
omit nothing important in your story.” 

« Well an’ good—while we wor goin’ through the 
fields, it biggun to rain cats an’ dogs upon us, an’ 
we got undher a big black thorn hedge for shelther, 
an’ then the boys biggun to chat about the girls, an’ 
to brag about their sweethearts, an’ all that—at last 
we biggun to talk of Hugh Lawlor an’ Miss Ellen 
Nugent, an’ the long courtship there was betune 
them. I suppose you often hear of it yourself, 
Major?” 

“1 think I nave—well? 

“Well, at this time, Hugh Lawlor was on his 
keepin’, on account of hurtin’ Tom Nugent, Ellen’s 
brother, in some dispute there was about Hugh’s 
comin’ about Barna to see her—an’ we wor sayin’ 
what a sin it was for the poor fellow to be kept out 0’ 
the counthry, account of it—an’ then Lanty Mara, one 
o’ the boys ses— well, by Gor!’ ses he, ‘itll be 
worse for them that has a hand in breedin’ disturbance 
betune °em—an’ Hugh Lawlor isn’t the man to let it 

ass with them, tho’ he keeps himself so quiet,’ ses 
fe. ‘An who's blempt for it?’ ses Jack Dogherty, 


— o’ the boys was with us.) ‘Them,’ ses 
zanty, ‘that’s the cause of all Hugh’s throuble of 
late—them that tould Harden of Marnane ¢ take the 
parks o’ Marnane from Lawlor, afther his father an’ 

an’father bein’ tenants at will upon ‘em for many a 
cag year—shure it took a good hundred a year from 


him.” ‘But Lanty,’ ses Jack, ‘if Lawlor wasn’t 
belied, you know people used to say, that he was cap- 
tain o’ the gang the night they broke up the parks; 
that Harden’s father tould him, with his dyin’ breath, 
never to have undher any thing but pasture.’ * Well, 
an’ what of it?’ ses Lanty; ‘shure the tenant had a 
right to make the most o’ the land, an’ when Lawlor 
asked leave to till it, he was refused, an’ then five 
hundred o’ them kem at night, with ploughs, an’ broke 
it up; an’ Harden, of coorse, blamed Lawlor, an’ had 
him ejected, but sorrow the more notice he’d have 
taken of it, if it worn’t for White Will Redmond, who 
put him up to gettin’ a warrant agin the poor boy, 
adding to his trouble, an’ *twas long before he could 
show his face in the counthry, till Harden dropped it.’ ” 

** But what has all this to say to the business in 
hand, fellow ?”’ 

“Plenty, Major, lashins an’ lavins! never fear. 
Well, then, Lanty told us that White Will was doin’ 
all in his power to spile Lawlor’s chance with Ellen 
Nugent, bekase he wanted to get her for his own son, 
an’ Davy Nugent liked the match weil, account of the 
property—over L.400 a year—that White Willi had; 


* Public-houses in the remote parts of Ireland, where 
they cannot afford painted sign-boards, are sometimes dis- 
tinguished by a wisp of hay, or a sod of turf, suspended 
over the door. The hamlet alluded to above, obtained its 
appellation from a house of this kind, whose decoration 
was a rag tied on a pole, thrust through the thatch. 
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an’ at last Jack Dougherty said, what a good deed 
*twould be to give White Will a beatin’, and that he 
supposed it *twould be somethin’ in our way from 
Hugh Lawlor *Bee the law!’ ses Mara, ‘if you 
knew but all, there’s a way to spite him worse than 
beatin’.—* But when I mean beatin’, ses Dougherty, 
‘I mean doing the thing well—clean off.’-— There’s 
a better way by far,’ ses Mara, ‘if people had the 
coorage to be thrue to one another.—* Can’t you speak 
out,’ ses Jack, ‘like a man?’ ses he.—* No I wont,’ 
ses Mara,—‘there’s Darby Kieran there—Lawlor’s 
own man, that never threw in a word since we biggun 
to speak of the matter, an’ he knows more than any 
one about it.’— Tl tell ye what, boys,’ ses Kieran, 
startin’ up, ‘any one that’s for the thing, let him meet 
me to-night week, at six o’clock, at the Cross of 
Drumm, an’ we’ll see more about it; an’ Bush,’ ses 
he, * you’re a good boy an’ a shure one—do you come 
too—we’ll want you.’ Have you all that down, 
Major?” 

“All that is necessary,” replied the listener; 
“ pray get on, the night is growing late.” 

** Well, to make a long story short, we met at the 
Cross o’ Dramm—put down first and foremost Darby 
Kieran, Major—Jack Dougherty—Lanty Mara—a boy 
af the Clearys, from the parish of Gute lane 
Jack Moher, an’ myself. Kieran brought whisky, an’ 
we took three glasses a man, an’ then he swore us.” 

“Who?” said the magistrate. 

** Darby Kieran swore us on the prayer-book to be 
thrue to one another on what we wor goin’ to do—but 
hell to the word else he’d tell us—‘ an’ Bush,’ ses he, 
‘you know all the places as we go along, an’ you 
must quiet the dogs,’ ses he, ‘you know all their 
names,’ an’ with that we went to the gripe where the 
guns war hid—an’ we got crapes from Kieran, an’ we 
darkened ourselves, an’ off we went—an’ shure 
enough *twasn’t to White Will’s we wor goin’”— 
another pause. 

“ What else ?”’ 

The informer bent forward, but did not advance a 
step. “ Put down in that paper,” he said, * that we 
took the high-road that led to Milo Byrne’s gate, an’ 
when we got about a mile up the road, Kieran 
whistled, an’ a man, with his face dark like ourselves, 
jumped over the hedge—an’ Darby went up to him, 
an’ they spoke easy—an’ then Kieran came back an’ 
bid us follow the captain—that was the new-comer— 
an’ off we set an’ never stopped till we came to Cur- 
raheen gate, that was wide open. ‘The strange man 
turned Up, but never spoke a word ; 80 up We went to 
the house, an’ easy enough, *twas to get into it; an’ 
sure you know the rest” 

* But you have told me nothing—positively no- 
thing,” said his anxious hearer. 

“ Do you tell me over again if there’s thruth in what 
that paper I sent you ses? on the virtue of your sowl, 
is there a free pardon for every one but the man that 
fired the shot ?”’ 

“So the Government promise,” said Major Walker, 
“and I am confident they promise truly.” 

The fellow proceeded.—* They brought out Byrne 
—an’ the moon was shinin’ as bright as day—an’ he 
was quite easy an’ pleasant like, “till they bid him 
kneel down. ‘For what?’ ses he; ‘to say your 

rayers,’ ses one 0’ them, ‘an’ prepare for death.’ 
ith that he leapt up, you'd think the height of the 
house, an’ axed what had they agin him, but no one 


? 
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answered; an’ they put a blunderbuss to his breast, 
an’ axed him had he a mind to say his prayers; so 
with that they forced him down upon his knees, an’ 
then I suppose he knew he was for death, for he begun 
an avy-maryah ;* but he couldn’t finish it, he was in 
such a hurry. ‘ Boys,’ ses he, ‘let me only spake to 
the wife,’ ses he; an’ still the captain never spoke a 
word, but made a sign, and one o’ them riz the gun, 
an thrun it away from him agin, sayin’ in Irish, that 
Byme never hurt him or his, and that he could not 
pull the thrigger. With that, the tall man kem for- 
ward—levelled—an’ fired himself, an’ Milo Byrne 
dhropped like a bullock !” 

« But who was this man ?!—this captain?” 

‘ By that blessed timber, Hucu Lawtor himself!” 
said Bush, his voice dropping to a whisper, and his 
face becoming still whiter in the shadow of the room. 
“ Hugh Lawlor!” he said, lifting his hand and strik- 
ing on the table—* he that’s marryin’ to-night—’twas 
he that shot Mr. Byrne with his own hand. An’ now 
I give myself up to you, Major, an’ remember, you 
promised to take the murdherer the minnit he was 
pointed out to you.” 

The bell was rung violently— 

«“ Bryan, tell Hartnett to saddle Spring and the 
chestnut mare, and go up and bid Mr. Charles get 
himself ready to be off with me to Capparue barracks 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

* * 


BARNA. 


* * * 


Barna was shining far through the stormy night, 
with the blaze of a hundred wedding lights. Roof 
and rafter shook to merry music and uproarious re- 
velry, and the jocund dancers thronged with untiring 
steps every corner of the edifice. The elder portion 
of the assembly, ranged along the sides of the apart- 
ments, OF huddled together in the corners, intent upon 
the joyous groups that rustled by, discussed the com- 
parative merits of their young acquaintances, some as 
to their personal graces, others as to their artificial ae- 
complishments; and ever their remarks were qualified 
with a, “ My service to you, Mrs. Ryan!” or, “ Mr. 
Keating, your good health!” followed by a trifling 
sound resembling the jingle of a _ in a tumbler, 
and a bland but searcely perceptible smacking of the 
lips, and on they went upon the subject again. Many 
a rustic beauty obtained her due meed of praise that 
evening—many a diffident beau was patted on the 
back with an approving, “That’s your sort, Phil!” 
and long-continued and vehement were the differences 
of opinion upon the comparative deserts of the girls 
of Borrisoleigh and Nenagh. Upon one topie alone 
did any unanimity prevail, and on that there was not 
one dissentient voice—that Hugh Lawlor and his 
bride were the handsomest couple that had been 
married in Eliogarty for twenty years. 

Fatigued from dancing, and overcome by the heat, 
that fair and delicate bride now stood, leaning on the 
arm of her husband, in the recess: of a window to 
which he had led her, upon reaching the bottom of 
the set; and the plain but ample curtain with which 
the window was furnished, while it afforded them a 
kind of retirement, was doubly welcome by its screen- 
ing off, in some degree, the glare and warmth of the 
room. 

* Ave-Maria. 
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“ Ellen, darling Eilen!” murmured the low deep 
voice of Lawlor, “ you are weary of this seene—you 
have over-exerted yourself—you look faint—Ict me 
implore you to retire.” 

‘lam not weary now, Hugh,” and she slightly 
pressed the arm against which she leaned her fore- 
head; * besides, I have promised to dance the next 
set with John Butler of Pallace.” 

“The stupid fool!” 

«Come, sir, don’t be pettish; I thought you would 
be to-night the happiest and most grateful swain that 
ever won a wife after so long and weary a wooing as 
ours.” 

‘And so I am, my own beloved girl,” he said; 
** how little did I think two years back that I should 
stand here as blest as I do this hour—holding you 
close to this heart that you may hear beating loud 
with its fulness of love and truth to you! Are you 
indeed at last my own for ever?’’ and he folded her 
closer to his side. 

‘* God only knows, dear Hugh—( Gracious powers! 


how it lightens! did you ever see such flashes ?)— | 


often and often I think of that nasty Nanse, the for- 
tune-teller—that woman you are always so kind to— 
that you gave the cabin to when Cregan ejected her. 
I never liked that woman, Hugh; do you remember 
her look, and what she said the day she first examined 
my hand ‘—‘ A bride wedded’ ”’—and the innocent 
girl paused— 

*** And never bedded!’ Ido well, dearest; ’twould 
be bad for Nanse that all her predictions had so poor 
a chance of being realized. What a start!—the 
thunder is certainly terrific; but you are sadly ner- 
vous. John Butler of Pallace!—let me lead you 
from this place.” 

“* Hugh, will you never check your hasty temper !— 
ah! remember all that it has cost us. I own, when- 
ever I hear you burst out thus, and that your look 
grows so dark, I always fly back to that hideous 
time when you used to be obliged to steal over here 
like a thief at night—when we had no place to meet 
but by Dempsey’s Heap,* for we knew no one else 
dared come near it. How savage you used to be 
then with every one in the world !” 

“ With every one?” 

“But me, Hugh; you were never cross to me. 
Oh, yes! once, when pater you in a joke, after a 
long absence, what kept you away—was it Milo 
Byrne’s murder? and you grasped my neck so, and 
held back my head to look at my face, and said 
ah, Heavens! I have made you angry again! Come 
away from this spot—indeed, indeed you hurt me— 
you grip my arm so” 

“Stay, girl! what did I tell you when I looked in 
your face ?”’ 
~ T don’t remember—I don’t indeed.” 

* By all your hopes of heaven, you do!’ 

** Something about your not minding twenty mur- 
ders sooner than lose this face—or lose myself—or 
some such foolish saying. Ah! come ee this 
spot—I cannot bear the lightning. Come, I will 
even retire—I will say I am fatigued” 

“ Ellen Nugent—I beg pardon—Mrs. Lawlor, the 
set is waiting for you to lead off: permit me. Law- 


, 


* In the southern parts of Ireland, wherever a murder has 
been committed, the spot is marked by a heap of stones— 
the accumulated contributions of passers by. 


lor, there’s Harriet Burke dhroopin alone like the 
last rose of summer—she says you engaged her three 
sets ago—there goes the pipes, and Sir Roger de 
Coverley for ever!” and away swept John Butler 
with the passive bride. 

“Right and left—hands across—down the mid- 
dle ;”’ and in ten minutes twenty merry couple were 
footing it away to drone and chanter. * Well done, 
Masther John!” “Luck to your own purty foot, 
Miss Ellen!’ Now for it, Miss Harriet—set the 
girls of Borris a pattern!” “Ah, Mr. Lawlor, you 
take the shine out o’ them all!” interjected the ser- 
vants, as they stood crowded inside and outside the 
door, waiting until a cessation in the dance afforded 
them an opening to slip unharmed through the throngs, 
laden with trays of sparkling glasses filled with posi- 
tive lemonade, comparative negus, and superlative 
punch, for the refreshment of the dancers, and the 
edification of the high contracting parties who looked 
on, imbibing from the proceedings, as we have said, 
a large portion of pleasure, with a modicum of pota- 
tion. ‘See how them Thurles girls dances’’—(the 
‘domestics went on)—“ well, the dickens wouldn’t 
tire them; I give it up to them.” ‘Oh, Masther 

Ned, the foot is off me! that I mightn’t die in sin, 
| but that boy threads like a coult. Yeh, who’s that 
| pushin’ there behind t” “* Nanse the fortune-teller!”’ 
| ** Wisha ’iss a-graghall, let me jest have one peep 
| at the quality,” and the sybil edged into the room. 

“Oh, then! blessins down upon you, Miss Ellen, 
ithis night—it does my heart good to look in your 
purty face!” 

“Thank you, Nanse; do you remember telling 
me my fortune ?’’ and the bride flew on. 

“Yerrah, Master Hugh, I wouldn’t doubt your 
step to be the nimblest in the room !”’ and still Nanse 
edged forward, as Lawlor danced to his place at the 
bottom of the set. ‘ You had always the swiftest 
foot in the barony.” 

“Oh, I hear you, Nanse!”’ said the modest bride- 
groom. 

“If you do,” she said, gem forward until, un- 
perceived, her mouth came close to his ear, “ heed 
me—see if your foot is able for a jig without pumps 
now—the red-coats an’ peelers are crossin’ the bawn- 
field—they’ll be on you in five minnits; but try one 
good run for your life at any rate !”-——— 

* * * * * 





IV. 

| If ona bright sunny day, while some gallant ves- 
| sel, with every sail set, went careering, all life and 
| bravery, before the wind, the ammunition-store ex- 
| ploded, and in place of the stately shadow that a 
| moment before danced upon the waves, left them one 
wide scene of wreck and devastation, the ruin could 
|not be more sudden and irreparable than that which 
one hour effected in the happy abode of Barna. The 
cold peevish morning broke upon a little world of the 
most abject misery. Here were seen guests hurry- 
ing from the spot, as though it had been the centre 
of pestilence, not of pleasure, their faces sickly from 
the exhaustion of revelry, and wild with horror. 
There, groups of the lower classes, the peasantry, 
the neighbours, the servants of Davy Nugent, stand- 
ing sullenly with folded arms around the mansion, 
communicating their surmises in whispers, full of 
apprehension and dismay. Within the house the 
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derangement consequent upon the termination of un- 
bounded festivity, was heightened by the confusion 
produced in the search of the military and police 
through the apartments. The furniture lay in heaps, 
sideboards and tables shattered or overturned, where 
they fell with their piles of glass and china, as the 
terror-stricken revellers rushed away upon the en- 
trance of the authorities. The servants were no 
where to be seen; and in chambers that a few hours 
back shook with the noise of music and the dance, 
all was now silent as the grave. 
hounds and a favourite terrier seemed the only — 
that remained to tell where so much life had lately 
been; they strolled lazily and unquietly through the 
lower part of the house, occasionally going to the 
foot of the stairs, placing their fore-paws upon the 
lowest step, snuffing anxiously up the ascent, and, 
after a comfortless wag or two of the tail, turning 
away to repeat their rounds again. Yet, lonely and 
abandoned as that house appeared, how much of ter- 
rible affliction—of Hope for ever prostrate—and 
blasted Youth, and despairing Old Age, did it contain! 
In an upper and remote chamber that needed no 
artificial darkening—for the ancient trees of the or- 
chard grew with their broad branches against the 
windows—knelt, at the foot of a bed, two female 
servants, their heads bent down upon the coverlet, 
and enveloped (as is the custom with the women of 
their country in affliction) in the folds of their ample 
aprons. On one side sat their wretched master, his 
aged head bent down upon his breast in that kind 
of stupor exhibited by one who has suddenly received 
a stunning blow, from which he vainly strives to 
rouse himself to life and recollection; while opposite 
to him, with looks of anxiety and horror, stood the 
venerable — whose blessing had so lately been 
pronounced upon the bright frail head of her he now 
watched, extended before him, in doubt whether the 
death or life contending in her frame was finally to 
triumph. ‘There lay Ellen Nugent, crushed as ut- 
terly by her sudden disasters as were the delicate 
blossoms that leant upon the window-stone, all 
withered by the thunders of the night. From the 
moment the officers of justice burst into the dancing- 
room, she never uttered a word. A moment before, 
she had been turned in the dance by her husband, 
her fingers still trembled from the light kiss he had 
secretly dropped upon thein as he touched her hands ; 
the next instant there was a cry—the room was full 
of armed men—she heard one beloved name hissing 
from every lip. She sprang forward. With that 
lance of love, almighty in its power to search for 
he One amid the Ten Thousand, she saw that 
Lawlor was not there. She felt her eyes broaden- 
ing; the faces round her spread into monstrous as- 
pects; then all things turned the colour of blood; a 
noise as of the sea swam in her ears, and the rest 
was forgetfulness. She was borne insensible to the 
couch where her distracted friends now watched the 
first symptoms she had yet exhibited of returning 
consciousness, 
And where was Lawlor? . . . . ... .» 
Far away, amid the wildest fastnesses of impracti- 


A couple of grey- | 
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| principle, could be found, in an age like the present, 
a of committing the enormous atrocity with 
which his flight avowed him stained, may well be 
| matter of horrible surprise; but that it should be per- 
petrated by one like Lawlor, gifted with intellectual 
attainments of no common order, and raised by for- 
tune sufficiently above those of his class to free him 
from contact with all that impedes humanity of heart 
| and refinement of manners, involves a moral anomaly 
/as extraordinary as it is appalling. ‘That such per- 
sons, however, are capable, in one frenzied hour, of 
| the commission of deeds the most fiercely at variance 
with their natures, has ere now been abundantly 
proved; and it has been attempted to account for such 
preternatural excesses, by attributing them to mono- 
mania or hallucination. In the instance at present 
under contemplation, the motives bear so remote a 
relation to the crime as to warrant in a great degree 
such a conclusion. “It is the only way,” to use the 
words of the most thoughtful of living writers,* * that 
we can account for one deed at war with a whole life, 
blasting, indeed, for ever the happiness, but making 
little revolution in the pursuits and dispositions, of 
the character.” 

From an early age we have seen that Lawlor was 
left his own master. Endued with feelings of high 
susceptibility and strong passions, he unfortunately 
lacked a guide to restrain them when they could alone 
be taught control. ‘Then came his inauspicious at- 
tachment to Ellen Nugent. The long, and bitter, 
and hopeless opposition that attachment had to un- 
dergo, no doubt gave his spirit an inflexibility and 
sullenness that gradually hardened a heart not natu- 
rally ill-disposed, and imparted to it a selfishness by 
which it was finally corrupted. To his lonely and 
affectionate spirit, Ellen was all the world—the only 
living thing that he felt necessary to his existence ; 


and, as he grew to manhood, the potency of this 
master passion affected more or less al! his social pro- 
ceedings, until the possession of his mistress became 
with him almost as much an object by which his 
skill in baffling his foes (for so he deemed all who did 
not favour his suit) was to be estimated, as one that 


was to confirm the happiness of his life. By degrees 
the impediments to that happiness gave way. The 
wounded brother of his beloved recovered to fall by 
the slower but surer hand of disease. The irritated 
mother, too, resigned her enmity and her breath to- 
gether. But then came White Will, with his im- 
pressive purse and his long train of persecutions ; and 
if ever a crime, by its dreadfyl originality, indicated 
the revenge of a master-spirit, it was that by which 
Lawlor, so fatally for himself, resolved to cross his 
enemy. The deed was done. By the death of 
Byrne, Redmond was reduced to comparative pover- 
ty, and with his wealth subsided his pretensions to 
claim Ellen Nugent as the bride of his son; and the 
desperate but devoted lover at once effected the hu- 
| miltation of his enemy, and secured the hand of his 
long-worshipped mistress. 


V. 
Months passed away, and Lawlor still continued te 





cable mountains, the morning saw him shrink to | elude the officers of justice—but this was all that 
cover, like the stag from the hunters—a doomed and could be ascertained of his fate; and Time, that veers 
guilty man: his flight alone sufficient evidence of | alike through the most buoyant hours of bliss end the 


guilt his guilt most dire assurance of his doom. | 
| nificent and impassioned productions in our language, 


at any one, however degraded in soul or lost in 


* The author of Eugene Aram, one of the most mag- 
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profoundest nights of affliction, saw his hapless bride 
revive to a state of languid health and mournful resig- 
nation. She again attempted to resume the little 
daily round of domestic duties, and to whisper peace 
to her infirm father, when she knew there was no 
peace in the sinking heart that prompted her. From 
the fatal evening of her nuptials, she never pronounced 
the name of her vedbenll nor was it ever breathed 
in her hearing. She had loved him with a love sur- 
passing that of women. She had for his sake long 
encountered the stern anger of her brother—the loss 
of her father’s confidence—the reproachful upbraid- 
ings of her mother, whose dying injunction, sealed 
with a solemn curse, that she should not wed with 
Lawlor, she had disregarded. The more loud the 
whispers of calumny spread, that his life was irregu- 
lar—that his pursuits were unlawful—the more per- 
severingly she fought in his cause, with all that 
generous devotion and fidelity that none but her glo- 
rious sex can feel or practise. “ Were Hugh here,” 
she would scornfully say to his detractors, “ you 
dared not insinuate in his presence the stories with 
which you are so ready to wound the feelings of his 
only defender. Pronounce them to his face, and I 
will judge by your boldness whether they are deserv- 
ing of belief.” And now—that idolized one, no 
longer her lover, but her husband, was, like the first 
murderer, a fugitive upon the earth, with a curse as 
deep as Cain’s pursuing his footsteps; and she—but 
no—she had no more to hear of him in blame or ob- 
loquy; for, coarse as the people were by whom she 
was surrounded, their hearts too deeply sympathized 
in her early sorrows not to respect the eternal silence 
that sealed her lips. Of one thing only, connected 
with Lawlor’s fate, it was thought she could not be 
ignorant—that her abode was watched by the emis- 
saries of justice, from a supposition that she was so 
passionately beloved by the criminal, that he would 
at some period attempt to visit her; but on this sub- 
ject too, it is needless to say, she never ventured a 
remark; perhaps she felt the current of her existence 
drying away too surely, to care further about any 
event by which it might be momentarily ruffled or 
illumined. 

It was far in summer. At the close of a sweet 
evening in July, Ellen sat alone in the window of 
her chamber that opened upon the deep soft grass and 
refreshing umbrage of the orchard by which the great- 
er part of the mansion was overshadowed. The air 
was sweet with the fragrance of lime-trees, and slum- 
berous with the lulling hum of the bees that clustered 
in the branches. ‘The melancholy girl had thrown the 
window entirely open, and sat reclined, with her head 
thrown back, resting ina reverie against the wainscot, 
searce conscious of the departing sunset, whose linger- 
ing tints, as they fell upon her wan, fair forehead, and 
the long locks of paly gold that descended to her 
shoulders, invested her whole aspect with that mourn- 
ful and spiritual beauty that subdues us in the immor- 
tal pencillings of Guido. To a careless eye she 
would have seemed intently listening to the mellow 
song of the blackbird, that gushed at intervals upon 
her ear; but the sweetest sounds of earth had no 
longer charms for Ellen. Her spirit was far away, 
in petitions to Him who had chosen, for His own 
wise purposes, to break so bruised a reed as her pin- 
ing and tortured heart. The warm tint of evening 
faded from her face, and the twilight night of summer 





came down amid the green recesses of the orchard, 
and still she sat motionless, drinking the holy peace 
of the scene. All at once she was roused by a sha- 
dow encroaching on the faint light admitted through 
the window ; and, starting up, she saw the tall figure 
of a woman standing close to it. It was Nanse, the 
fortune-teller, who curtsied low when she saw that 
she was perceived, but preserved that respectful si- 
lence by which, with innate good sense or taste, the 
Irish peasantry evince the sense of the sorrows of 
their superiors, when they feel that they are beyond 
human consolation. Associated as this woman was 
with some of the most painful recollections of her 
past life, Ellen naturally felt shocked upon recognis- 
ing her; but she was too sorely inured to little 
trials of this kind not to overcome them; she there- 
fore, upon recovering herself, enquired of the woman 
the cause of her being so late about the house. 

« Pickin’ a few herebs about the orchard I was, 
Miss Ellen,”’ was the reply, “fora poor girl that’s 
not very well. I was just goin’ away when I saw 
you; an’ I made bould to come over an’ ax afther 
your health; an’ proud Iam to see you sittin’ there 
lookin’ "but she dared not finish the hollow flattery. 

** What is the matter with the girl ?”’ 

«“ Wisha, Miss, nothin’ but downright frettin’ ; she 
was married last Shroff* was a twelvemonth; but 
I’m loth to keep you in the damp, Miss; the dew is 
very heavy entirely to night, and you're not very 
sthrong.”’ 

1 don’t mind it,” said Ellen, swerving from the 
blow, and making an effort tobe resolute. ‘Who did 
she marry ?” 

“A boy of the Donoghues, Miss; an’ the match 
didn’t turn out well at ail, at all.” 

“Why ?”’ persevered Miss Nugent 

‘* Sorrow-a-one o’ me knows,” replied Nanse; “ but 
they don’t live together—their people came betune 
*em, I b’lieve : they used to say he was wild, an’ ail 
that; but sure, at any rate, that’s no reason for sepa- 
ratin’ man an’ wife afther being married before the 
althar.”” 

Ellen’s heart died within her; she enquired no 
further, but bid the woman a scarcely audible good- 
night. 

“The best o’ good-nights an’ blessin’s, Miss,” 
said the herbalist, about to depart; but pausing, she 
added, “I b’lieve that masther is not at home to-night, 
Miss; I saw him go yonder the road this mornin’, as 
if for the fair of Nenagh.” 

“ My father is not at home; did you want him ?”’ 

“Oh geh! no Miss; good-night, an’ luck attend 
you.” 

* Mother of Him whom you watched upon thecross 
through the long and killing night !’’ murmured the 
distracted girl, when again alone, “look down upon 
me with pity; you, whose sinless soul was wrung 
with more than mortal agony, teach a helpless and 
erring creature to struggle with the lot that is wearing 
her to the grave!’’ and she raised her eyes to the 
brightening stars. When she dropped them again, 
Lawlor was standing close to her; his very breath 
almost mingling with the rich shadows of her hair. 
One frantic shriek, as she sprang with an electric 
shiver from the spot, gushed to her lips; but, with 
an instinctive sense of the result, she stifled it ere it 
passed them, and with a groan sank upon her knees 

* Shrovetide. 
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before the window, her hands in vain motioning the 
intruder to depart. 

« Ellen,”’ he murmured, “ Ellen, hear me !”” 

She made no reply, but remained bent in an attitude 
of supplication and dismay, until she perceived him 
attempting to enter the apartment; with a stifled sob 
she rushed forward and essayed to close the window 
against him. 

“ Very well,” he said, “it is a matter of indifference 
tome; for you and for your love I have become what 
I am—I have lost them both, and life is intolerable ; 
here, then, I remain until 1 am observed and given up 
to justice.” 

* No, no!’ she almost shrieked, “ do not drive me 
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_excessive darkness, occasioned by the thick foliage 
that overhung the pathway, had until that moment 
| prevented him from perceiving. 


“Who is here ?” exclaimed the man, as he grasped 
the figure, which had now assumed an upright posture, 
presenting the outline of a very tall female eve we om 

er 


| from head to foot in the dark blue cloaks worn by 


class in Munster. ‘Who and what are you ?”’ 
“Wisha! only poor Nanse the fortune-teller— 


| a-ragal !? was the reply, and the cloak was thrown 


open, and an apron exhibited filled with a goodly 
collection of herbs. 

“(Go on, Corporal White, with four men to the 
house, and keep guard upon the windows until we 


to distraction—wretched, sinful, outcast man, what |join you ;) and is not this a pretty hour for you to be 


have I done to deserve this trial ?”’ 

“ Ellen, my life, my bride, hear me !—the world 
and all its prices—pleasure, wealth, fair fame, are to 
me henceforward what they are to the dead. I had 
long ceased to value them; one thing alone, your 
affection, bound me to earth; that, that is gone too, 
this terrible hour convinces me. What, then, have I 
to dread ’—No; here I remain—let me die at least 
within the air you breathe.” 

“Madman! will you kill me ’—Every path about 
the house is beset by armed men thirsting for your 
blood.” 

“I know it, Ellen, yet I have ventured, and dared 
them all. Oh, darling! what have I not dared, in 


this world and the next, to be for ever within sight 
of the beauty from which I am debarred for ever? 
Yet one hour with you, only one hour, Ellen, if it 
were but once in the long dreary year, and I could 


bear to live.” 

** May God assist me!” cried the frenzied girl.— 
“O, Hugh! live—live to repent what has come be- 
tween us, and left us blackened and withered wretches 
upon God’s fair world.” 

“Give me one sign, one proof then, Ellen,”’ said 
the impassioned criminal, “that you still have not lost 
all the fond love you so often vowed me; let me clasp 
you once more to this breaking heart, and, degraded 
and branded as I am, I will be more boundlessly 
happy than thrones could make me out of your sight. 
Say that you disclaim me, that I am not your husband, 
wedded in the sight of that church you reverence so 
deeply ; shut me out from your presence, all of hea- 
ven I have long dared to hope for, and give me up to 
a shameful death; or edie one hour’s shelter in 
peace and rapture by your side—May I enter ?”’ 

There was no reply—he sprang through the window 
and extend. i his arms—shuddering, she recoiled from 
him, but only for an instant—with one broken gasp 
she darted forward and fell senseless on his bosom. 

* . > * * 


VI. 


The hush of midpight had long been on the earth ; 
the broad round summer moon had risen and filled it 
with mellow light, and was fast hastening to her 
setting, when a strong party of police, headed by their 
officer, and accompanied by the nearest magistrate, 
Major Walker, turned rapidly from the main road and 
proceeded up the avenue that led to Barna. They were 
within a short distance of the mansion, when the 
foremost man of the party stumbled, and nearly fell 
over the recumbent figure of some person whom the 
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|here?’? said the officer, “ and about no good either, 
| I warrant.” 


“ Never fear that, sir,”’ rejoined a policeman; “no 
time will do Nanse but one o’clock o’ moonlight 
nights to pick her herbs for pishoges an’ charms, an’ 
all that.” 

** Wisha, God bless you, Tim Kiely! you were 
always pleasant—let a poor woman be goin’, cap- 
tain.” 

“ Not till you answer one question—how long have 
you been here ?” 

“ Faiks, an’ a good while, your honour; I was for 
a bit o’ the time in the orchard.” 

“Did you observe any one come or go this way ? 
or meet a stranger about the house to-night ?”’ 

“ Haith an’ 1 did so—I won't be telling you a lie 
at this hour in the mornin’ !”’ 

“ Who, who? what kind of person ?” 

“ Yeh ! who would it be but nim ye’re lookin’ for 
—don’t I know well what ye’re about ?” 

* Where is he then *’—Out with it, woman, at 
once—every minute is worth a guinea.” 

“If it is then, captain jewel, wouldn't you be afther 
sharing with a poor creature’'—Pay me well,”’ she 
said, lowering her voice, “ an’ I'll tell ye somethin’ 
worth knowing.” 

“Speak it out, and I promise you you shall be 
rewarded,” said Major Walker—* Do you know any 
thing of Lawlor?’ 

“ How much o’ the four hundred will I get, 
Major ?” 

“Never mind the woman !” 
* come on, Walker, we lose time.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Nance, “I depend upon twenty 
pound at least—twenty goold sov’rens.—I saw Law- 
le this blessed night.” 

«“ Where, where ?”” 

* Fastenin’ down the window o’ Miss Ellen’s room 
yondher in the orchard,” said the hag, “ jist after the 
clock struck ten.” 

“ By heaven! then,” said the officer, “he’s gone 
long since—he would never be fool enough to pay so 
long a visit—let us dash on, however, and search the 
house.” 

“Old Nugent is not at home,” said Major Walker; 
“that poor girl his daughter is in miserable health; 
and if I thought, as you say, that this dreadful fellow 
was away again, I would not for worlds subject her to 
the scene I witnessed in that house before. 

“Promise me the twenty guineas,” said Nanse, 
“an’ I'll soon find out for you whether he’s in the 
house or no.” 

“ Twenty devils !—you shall have five 

5 Sp. or 


said the officer ; 
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the morning if you can learn by any means that Law- 
lor is now in Barna House.” 

** Oh, I’m not goin’ to sell my soul for five guineas 
yet,” bartered the fortune-teller; “ make it ten, an’ I'll 
be thrue to you.” 

“It shall be ten if we make him prisoner—if we 
seize him dead or alive.” 

“ Well, *tis a bargain. Ill go up to the house an’ 
knock, and ax for a dhrop o’ vinegar for a child in the 
fever, an’ never fear I'll soon get in; the girls in the 
house know well that they daren’t face Miss Ellen in 
the mornin’ if they refused to let a body in for any 
thing they want for a sick person.” 

“ But still, how will this find out what we want to 
know? The girls won’t tell you.” 

“The girls don’t know themselves. Peg Casey 
will have to go to her misthus* for the key o’ the 

antry, an’ won't I have my ear cocked? If she gets 
into Miss Ellen’s room without any throuble or 
knockin’, you _ go look for Aim somewhere else ; 
but if the door is locked, an’ she can’t get in by the 
latch, my hand to ye but ye’re made men.” 

* Don’t delay an instant in letting us know: if you 
keep us waiting we will follow you into the house.” 

*“ Now mind,” said Nanse, “ that this is the token: 
— if Lawlor is within, I'll come out and go away up 
by the right-hand side o’ the house into the haggard ; 
don’t ye stop one minnit, but make for the door be- 
fore Peg Casey boults it afther me, an’ ye are in 
without a bit o” noise, an’ then ye know what to do 
yerselves.” 

The party advanced, and in a minute or twe joined 
their companions, who were stationed at each corner 
ofthe mansion. After having disposed a strong guard 
upon the windows that opened to the garden, the offi- 
cer with the main body withdrew to some distance in 
front of the house, and the spy was directed to perform 
her office. 

Resolutely Nanse advanced to the door, and com- 
menced a gentle but pertinacious knocking, from 
which she did not desist until a voice was heard to 
enquire the cause of the disturbance. The response 
was given as Nanse had - amar upon; she was ad- 
mitted, and the door again closed and fastened. 


The police party now waited with intense anxiet 
for the reappearance of their messenger, upon which 
probably depended the capture of a criminal for whose 
apprehension so large a sum had been offered, (the 
county volunteering to double the Government re- 
ward,) and the delay in whose detection was consi- 


dered through the kingdom an imputation on the 
vigilance of the local authorities. 

Ten minutes had hardly elapsed when the door of 
Barna House was once more opened, and the fortune- 
teller appeared. With joy the excited party saw her 
turn, as she had preconcerted with them, to the right 
of the house, od enter the haggard. At once they 
dashed forward, but not in time to anticipate Peg 
Casey in reshutting the door, which they found effect- 
ually secured. They loudly knocked, and demanded 
entrance in the king’s name, but no answer was re- 
turned. By the orders of Major Walker the guard on 
the rear of the house was now reinforced, so as to pre- 
vent all possibility of escape in that direction, and the 
men in front were commanded instantly to force the 
door. i 

But the doors and windows of an opulent farmer in 

* Mistress, 
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a retired part of Ireland, and that part Tipperary, pos- 
sess a provoking stubbornness and obstinacy, that it 
would sometimes require the energy of the engineers 
of the Ghizni gate to subdue. Of this class was the 
one in question; and the rage of its assailants rose in 
proportion to the resistance it presented to their efforts 
to break it open; nor was it until a full half hour had 
elapsed, — a temporary battering train had been 
procured from the nearest forge, that the party, amidst 
the yelling of dogs and the piercing shrieks of women, 
at last effected an entrance. 

“ Coward !” said the officer, “ he might have struck 
one fair blow for his life, at all events.” 

Lights were procured, and every apartment was in- 
stantly visited. At one alone they met a fresh delay. 

It was the chamber, the servants said, of their 
young mistress. To this the officer himself proceed- 
ed: the door was made fast—he imperatively Sasthed 
for entrance, but receiving no reply, he directed it to 
be forced. But even here, when the slight door had 
given way, the entrance was blocked up; the whole 
furniture of the apartment, including a heavy old- 
fashioned bedstead (upon which the lovely inmate of 
the chamber was wont to repose) being piled across it. 

The police, however, soon scrambled through these 
impediments; the lights were brought forward, and 
gave to view the fainting form of Ellen Nugent 
stretched upon the floor, supported by a female ser- 
vant, \ ho, apparently unconscious of, or unconcerned 
at the scene before her, was occupied in chafing the 
burning temples of her mistress. But the room con- 
tained no one else; and the disappointed party were 
about to retire, when one of them perceived, by the 
chinks in a partition, that a narrow closet was attached 
to the room: he eagerly rushed to it, opened it, and 
dragged forward, wrapped in an immense fearnought 
coat and slouched hat—Nanse the fortune-teller. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the scene that 
followed. 

“Take this woman,” said Major Walker, “and 
make out her committal, as an accomplice after the 
deed” ——— 

“With all my heart!” cried Nanse—* there is 
many a mile between the poor fellow and you now, 
Major; and so you thought I was goin’ to sell the 
blood of him I ohten an’ often nursed upon my knee in 
his father’s kitchen—God rest his ovat No—if he 


war twenty times the unfortunat’ he is!” 
> * al ° * 


Vil. 


The delicate constitution of Ellen Nugent never 
recovered the repeated shocks of that trying and ter- 
rible night. On awaking from the long swoon into 
which she had not fallen until the loud knocking of 
the police for admission assured her of the escape of 
Lawlor, she was seized with fever and delirium, 
which threatened for several days a fatal termination. 
During this time she raved incessantly about her un- 
happy husband, whom she seemed to see constantly 
by her side, and to whose imaginary entreaties, that 
she would fly with him to some foreign land, she 
answered with expressions of the most impassioned 
devotion. Sometimes she fancied she beheld him 
in the hands of justice, and prayed and supplicated to 
be allowed to watch his fate and share his grave. 
Her disorder, however, yielded to the skill of the phy- 
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sicians—reason again assumed its control—and she | knows all about it, an’ he’ll be over here directly— 


once more became rigidly silent respecting the name | 
and the affection for which her heart was breaking. | 
As the lovely autumnal season of her native island | 
set in with unusual mildness, it was hoped that with | 
care her health would be re-established; but when | 
winter came, symptoms of consumption—a disease | 
that had already been fatal to more than one of her 

pen At and it was evident that her days 
were numbered. The sweet patient herself was the | 
first to feel the conviction; and the smile of satisfied 

resignation and thankfulness with which she received 

its confirmation from the lips of the physician, showed 

that Hope—that last seed to wither in the hearts of 
the young and gentle—had long perished in hers. 
“ What have I to do with earth and earthly things ?”’ 
she said; “my poor old father will not long stay after | 
me, when he misses his spoiled Ellen from his ode 
hearth—and then we will sleep together in the same 
quiet grave, and I shall know what it is to be at peace 
at last.” Winter passed away—the faint perfumes 


of the early flowers of spring arose from the neglected 
garden; and ere they had disappeared, one more frail 
and fair than they was gathered to the dust. Her 
grave lies in the old churchyard of Abbeymahon; its 
soft turf is ever bright and green, though the rude let- 
ters on the stone by her gentle head are fast becoming 
illegible :— 


“ PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
ELLEN . 
ONLY DAUGHTER OF DAVID NUGENT, 
OF BARNA, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 2D DAY OF APRIL, 1821, 
AGED NINETEEN YEARS.” 
> e * * 

It was the third morning after her interment that 
Tom Bush entered the guard-room of the police bar- 
rack at Capparue, where he had for many months 
been obli to reside for that protection which 
such a place alone could afford in Tipperary to an 
informer—of all miscreants the most odious in the 
eyes of its turbulent and fierce-spirited peasantry. 





He had occasionally, for the purpose upon which his 
revengeful spirit was bent, been permitted to make | 
excursions through the country in the disguise of a | 
mendicant—that generally assumed by his degraded | 
profession—carefully contriving to conceal the great 
defect by which he was rendered so notorious, be- 
neath his manifold and ragged habiliments, and | 
which he was enabled to do the more securely as he 
mostly travelled in the night, skulking along desert- 
ed roads and other by- a in his visits to those | 
remote mountain fastnesses where he thought there | 
was any likelihood of furthering the object he had in 
view. | 

“Well, boys!” he exclaimed, in an exulting tone, | 
as he entered the room—around the ample fireplace | 
of which several of the men were covmied-enl pro- | 
ceeded to divest himself of his soiled and tattered | 
outside garments, exhibiting all the appearance of 
having that moment returned from a long and weary 
journey,—*“ Well, boys, I have him at last!” 

The men, with a simultaneous impulse, jumped 
up, eagerly enquiring, ‘**‘ Where—where t” 

“ Never mind, I’m jest come from the chief *—he 

* The chief constable. 


only let ye be ready against nightfall. We'll have 
a long journey to go, an’ the sooner we get to the 
end of it afore the moon rises, the better.’ 

Further than this, Bush would not be communi- 
cative. 

Early in the evening, the men comprising the lit- 
tle force stationed at Capparue, headed by their offi- 
cer, and under the guidance of Bush, set out upon 
the excursion. By their starting so early, it was 
evident their destination was a distant one. They 
were reinforced, as they proceeded, by the men at 
two stations in advance on their route. As night 
darkened, the party no longer confined themselves to 


the main roads of the country, but struck forward on 
those which led to the mountains by the least cir- 


cuitous routes. This, however, rendered their jour- 
ney tedious and fatiguing, and would have made it, 
without the escort of a guide, an impracticable one, 
from the nature of the country to be traversed. The 
aths, for the most part, lay through swampy moor- 
and, and not unfrequently across vast tracts of bog, 
where all traces of a 7 Bremen disappeared ; and 
where, without the aid of one thoroughly ——— 
with the way, a single step to the right or left would 
have buried the whole party in the deep watery 
slough that spread far and wide around. It had rain- 
ed heavily on the preceding day, which served still 
the more to impede their exertions, and a sharp 
spring frost, which was setting in, made the slow- 
ness of their progress doubly irksome. At length 
they crossed the chain of wild hills that divides the 
county of Tipperary, on the south, from that of Cork; 
but, despite of all their efforts, the moon had long 
risen above the stupendous range of the Galty moun- 
tains—through which their road now wound—before 
they came in sight of the spot which their officer at 
len informed them was to be the termination of 
their march—the churchyard of Abbeymahon. They 
could see it plainly at a considerable distance—the 
ruined tower of the Abbey, and the grey walls by 
which it was surrounded, crowning the summit of a 
lonely hill directly before them, and glancing white 
in the broadening moon. 

On approaching the place they halted ; and Bush, 
motioning them to preserve unbroken silence, crept 
stealthily up the ancient road that led, by a winding 
and steep ascent, to the burial-ground. After a 
short absence he re-appeared, and beckoned to 
the party to follow. Imitating the stealthy pace of 
their conductor, and pressing silently forward with- 
out waking a single echo by their tread, they reach- 
ed the wall of the grave-yard, outside of which the 
officer disposed his men so as to form an unbroken 
line of sentinels arownd the enclosure. 

Advancing to a rnde stile that led into the ceme- 
tery, the spy directed the officer’s attention to a scene 
within it, which, when fully comprehended by the 
spectator’s astonished gaze, made the blood run 
tingling and freezing through his veins. 

By the side of Ellen Nugent’s new-made grave 
sat the murderer Lawlor, enclosing in his arms the 
form that had once comprised all earth’s love and 
beauty for him, and which, like a miser, with mild 
and maniac affection, he had unburied once more to 
clasp and contemplate. The shroud had fallen from 
the upper part of the body, upon which decay had as 
yet made slight impression. The delicate head lay 
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reclined upon that shoulder which had been its home 
so often, and over which now streamed the long 
bright hair like a flood of loosened gold, the wan 
face turned up to his as if it still could thrill to the 
mad kisses in which he steeped it, while he had 
twined one of the white arms frantically about his 
neck. 

* Ellen !”’ he said, “ Ellen, speak to your murder- 
er! speak to him who now for the first time holds 
you to his heart without one answering throb—with- 
out one word from those lips that never allowed me 
to kiss them, and kept that cheek so white, before. 
Darling! remember the hour in the happy summer- 
house when you first pledged your faith to mine, 
with my lips on those eyelids, that all the warmth of 
my heart will never waken into life again. Remem- 
ber this, and say upon this grave, that you forgive 
the wretch who killed you because he could not live 
without your love!” 

**Now’s your time, captain,’”’ whispered Bush, 
**this is the second night of his comin’ an’ takin’ 
her up—give the word an’ we’re on him.” 

** Advance, men!” said the chief constable, and 
sprang into the enclosure. 

Lawlor was on his feet in an instant—his frenzied 
eyes glaring with the fierceness of a roused tiger— 
grasping a carbine, which until then had lain unper- 
ceived with the mattock and other implements he 
had used in opening the grave. ‘The moment he rose 
he saw Bush advancing with the officer—he levelled 
and fired—and fell himself, at the same instant, dead 
by the side of his unburied bride. One of the men, 
alarmed at the danger to which his officer was ex- 


posed, had discharged his musket at him from be- 
hind, but not before Bush, the informer, had fallen 
beneath the unerring aim of the foe he had betrayed. 

The remains of Ellen Nugent were recommitted 


to the earth. An inquest was held on the spot upon 
the body of her husband, and a report thereof trans- 
mitted to Government. Hugh Lawlor was the last 
of his family, and his corpse was unclaimed by 
friend or relative; but the strangers who dug his 
grave did not Venture to separate in death the hap- 
less pair who in life could never be united, 


MURDER OF THE EX-NAWAB OF KURNOOL. 


The Ex-Nawab of Kurnool, a prisoner of state in the 
Fort of Trichinopoly, whilst attending at the church in 
that fort, under the charge of the missionary connected 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, (the 
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religion, and so strong was the impression made upon his 
mind that Mahommedanism was an imposture and Chris- 
tianity the true faith, that he earnestly requested an in- 
terview with me several times; but, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed, I did not think it 
prudent to obey his wishes, but promised to send him an 
Hindostanee Gospel as soon as procurable. In the mean 
time he begged permission to attend church, and did attend 
| for two Sabbaths regularly, ¢.¢., until the 12th. After the 
| morning service in English, he remained, without going 
| home for his dinner, until 3 o’clock r.™., in order to be 
| present at the Tamil service also, when he was stabbed 
| mortally, and expired five hours after. The wounds were 
| received in his stomach. He suffered dreadfully, but in 
| the midst of his sufferings, he recognised the Padre with 
an affectionate look, pointing towards heaven with the ex- 
claumation ‘ Ullah.’ I have reason to believe he died a be- 
liever in Christ, from his having requested of me the ad- 
ministration of private baptism, before this dreadful event 
had happened, but that wish was duly communicated after 
he had been assassinated. The Mussulmans here think 
he richly deserved his end, for having disgraced their cause 
by being found within the precincts of a Christian church, 
and they have buried him on the highway, near the west 
gate of the fort. He was refused, while alive, admission 
into their mosques, for wishing to become a Christian, 
which made him more strongly to incline to embrace our 
faith.” 

The United Service Gazette, July 21, communicates 
the following fuller details from a gentleman on the spot: 
“On the day of the Nawab’s murder, having mistaken the 
hour, he entered the church just as the Communion ser- 
vice had commenced, and finding that he had arrived so 
late, remained there till three o'clock, for the purpose of 
attending the Tamil service, and whilst so engaged, a Ma- 
hommedan came up with his hands joined, as though in 
the attitude of supplication, and with a small Ahuétar, con- 
cealed between them, stabbed the unfortunate prince in 
the stomach in several places. The assassin was imme- 
diately seized, when a second dagger and a penknife were 
found concealed in his bosom. His unfortunate victim 
was conveyed to his house in dreadful agony, but was im- 
mediately attended by a medical officer, and the collector. 
The case, however, was, from the first, hopeless, and the 
Nawab expired five hours afterwards, to the last protesting 
himself innocent of having conspired against the British 
Government, and declaring that his actions had been mis- 
represented by his enemies, and that he felt sure that his 
innocence would, one day or other, be made manifest, 
Whilst lingering in extreme pain, he betrayed not the 
slightest resentment against his murderer, and commend- 
ed his own soul to his Maker in these remarkable words, 
‘God is God,’ omitting entirely the ever customary words 

of, and ‘ Mahomet is his Prophet.’ When dying, he re- 





Rev. W. Hickey,) on Sunday, 12th July, was murdered | quested that his body might be laid beside the bones of his 
in cold blood by one of his people. The following extract ancestors in the Durgah at Zorapore, but he was interred 
of e letter from Mr. Hickey contains the particulars of the | at Trichinopoly, near the west gate of the fort. The 
horrible occurrence. No reason is assigned by Mr. H. for | Mahommedansof the place approve highly of the assassina- 
the perpetration of this deed of blood, but from the tenor | tion of this unfortunate prince, which they consider a me- 
of his narrative, it would appear that the assassin was | ritorious act in his assassin, a faqueer, who, it is believed, 


stimulated by the apprehension that his victim was about | 
to openly abandon the religion of Mahomet, and embrace 
that of Christ : 

“ Trichinopoly, 14th July—The Nabob of Kurnool 
has been basely assassinated in my own church in the fort | 


|may have been instigated to the atrocious deed by some 
of his bigoted sect, as they express the utmost horror at 
the Nawab’s abandonment of the creed of his fathers ; 
and the priests at the mosques say, that not only was he 
worthy of death, for having been found within the pre- 


cincts of a Christian church, but that his murderer is as- 


of Trichinopoly. The unfortunate man began to read Per- 
x sured of being received into Paradise.” 


~ the truth of our holy 
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Cuaprer XLIL—Tuae Farewet. 


The preparations for the march occupied me till | 
near morning; and, indeed, had I been disposed to 
sleep, the din and clamour of the world without would 
have totally prevented it. Before daybreak the ad- 
vanced guard was already in motion, and some squad- 
rons of heavy cavalry had begun their march. 

I looked around my now dismantled room, as one 
does usually for the last time ere leaving, and be-| 
thought me if I had not forgotten any thing. A pa- | 
rently a!l was remembered: but stay—what is this? 
To be sure, how forgetful I had become! It was the 
packet I destined for Donna Inez, and which, in the 
confusion of the night before, I had omitted to bring 
to the Casino. 

I immediately despatched Mike to the commissary, 
with my luggage, and orders to ascertain when we 
were expected to march. He soon returned, with the 
intelligence that our corps was not to move before | 
noon; so that I had yet some hours to spare and make 
my adieux to the Senhora. 

I cannot exactly explain the reason, but I certainly 
did bestow a more than common attention upon my 
toilette that morning. The Senhora was nothing to 
me. It is true, she had, as she lately most candidly 
informed me, a score of admirers, among which I was 
not even reckoned: she was evidently a coquette, 
whose greatest pleasure was to sport and amuse her- 
self with the passions she excited in others. And 


| 


i 


even if she were not,—if her heart were to be won to- 
morrow, what claim—what right had I to seek it? 
My affections were already pledged; promised, it is 


ve nothing in return, and who, per- 


true, to one who 
haps, even loved another. Ah, there was the rub! 
that one confounded suspicion, lurking in the rear, 
chilled my courage, and piqued my spirit. 

If there be any thing more disheartening to an Irish- 
man, in his little « affairs du coeur,” than another, it 
is the sense of rivalry. The obstinacy of fathers, the 
ill-will of mothers, the coldness, the indifference of 
the lovely object herself,—obstacles though they be, 
he has tact, spirit, and perseverance to overcome them ; 
but when a more successful candidate for the fair pre- 
sents himself; when the eye that remains downcast 
at Ais suit, lights with animation at another’s coming; 
when the features, whose cold and chilling apathy to 
him have blended in one smile of welcome to an- 
other,—it is all up with him: he sees the game lost, 
and throws his cards upon the table. And yet, why 
is this? why is it that he, whose birth-right it would 
seem to be sanguine when others despond,—to be | 
confident when all else are hopeless,—should find his 
courage fail him here? The reason is, simply—but, | 
in good sodth, I am ashamed to confess it! 

Having jogged on so far with my reader, in all the 
sober seriousness which the matter-of-fact material of 
these memoirs demands, I fear lest a seeming paradox 
may cause me to lose my good name for veracity ; and | 
that, while merely maintaining a national trait of my | 
country, I may appear to be asserting some unheard of 
and absurd proposition; so far have mere vulgar pre- 
judices gone to sap our character as a people. 

The reason, then, is this,—for I have gone too far 
to retreat,—the Irishman is essentially bashful. Well, 
laugh if you wish! for I conclude that, by this time, 
you have given way to a most immoderate excess of 
risibility ; but still, when you have perfectly recovered | 





| Sheehan ! 
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your composure, I beg to repeat,—the Irishman is es- 
sentially a bashful man! 

Do not, for a moment, fancy that I would by this 
imply that, in any new or unexpected situation,—that 
for any unforeseen conjuncture of events,—the Irish- 
man would feel confused or abashed, more than any 
other: far from it. The cold and habitual reserve of 


|the Englishman, the studied caution of the North 


Tweeder himself, would exhibit far stronger evidences 
of awkwardness in such circumstances as these. But, 
on the other hand, when measuring his capacity, his 
means of success, his probabilities of being preferred, 
with those of the natives of any other country, | back 
the Irishman against the world for distrust of his own 
powers, for an under estimate of his real merits: in 
one word, for his bashfulness. Look at Daniel 
O’Connell! look at Spring Rice! look at Remmy 
But I promised faithfully never to meddle 
with living celebrities; besides that, I am really for- 
getting myself in the digression. Let us return to 
Donna Inez. 

As I rode up to the Villa, I found the family assem- 
bled at breakfast. Several officers were also present, 
among whom I was not sorry to recognise my friend 
Monsoon. 

“ Ah, Charley,” cried he, as I seated myself beside 
nim; “ what a pity all our fun is so soon to have an 
end! Here's this confounded Soult wont be quiet 
and peaceable; but he must march upon Oporto, and 
Heaven knows where besides, just as we were really 
beginning to enjoy life. I had got such a contract for 
blankets! and now they’ve ordered me to join Beres- 
ford’s corps in the mountains: and you,”—here he 
dropped his voice,—* and you were getting on so very , 
well in this quarter: upon my life, I think you’d have 
carried the day, old Don Emanuel, you know, he’s a 
friend of mine, he likes you very much. And then, 
there’s Sparks——” 

“ Ay, major, what of him? 
for some days.” 

“ Why, they've been frightening the poor fellow out 
of his life. O’Shaughnessy and a set of them—they 
tried him by court martial yeSterday, and sc ntenced 
him to mount guard with a wooden sword and a shoot- 
ing jacket, which he did. Old Colbourne, it seems, 
saw him; and faith, there would be the devil to pay 
if the route had not come. Some of them would cer- 
tainly have got a long leave to see their friends.” 

“Why is not the Senhora here, major? I don’t 
see her at table.” 

“A cold; a sore throat; a wet feet affair of last 
night, I believe.x—Pass that cold pie down here. 
Sherry, if you please. You didn’t see Power to- 
day ?” 

“No: we parted late last night; I have not been 
to bed.” 

“Very bad preparation for a march: take some 
burnt brandy in your coffee.” 

“Then you don’t think the Senhora will appear ?”’ 

“ Very unlikely—but stay, you know her room— 
the small drawing room that looks out upon the flower 
garden; she usually passes the morning there. Leap 
the little wooden paling round the corner, and the 
chances are ten to one you find her.” 

I saw from the occupied air of Don Antonio that 
there was little fear of interruption on his part, so 
taking an early moment to escape unobserved, I rose 
and left the room. When I sprung over the oak fence, 


I have not seen him 
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I found myself in a delicious little garden, where 
roses, grown to a height never seen in our colder 
climate, formed a deep bower of rich blossom. 

The major was right: the Senhora was in the 
room, and in one moment I was beside her. 

** Nothing but my fears of not bidding you farewell, 
could palliate my thus intruding, Donna Inez; but as 
we are ordered away Y 

** When? not so soon, surely ?” 

* Even so—to-day, this very hour: but you see that 
even in the hurry of departure I have not forgotten my 
trust; this is the packet I promised you.” 

So saying, I placed the paper with the lock of hair 
within her hand, and bending downwards, pressed 
my lips upon her taper fingers. She hurriedly 
snatched her hand away, and tearing open the en- 
closure, took out the lock. She looked steadily for 
a moment at it, then at me, and again at it, and, at 
length, bursting into a fit of laughing, threw herself 
upon a chair in a very ecstasy of mirth. 

“Why, you don’t mean to impose this auburn 
ringlet upon me for one of poor Howard’s jetty curls. 
What downright folly to think of it! and then, with 
how little taste the deception was practised: upon 
your very temples, too. One comfort is, you are 
utterly spoiled by it.” 

Here she again relapsed into a fit of laughter, 
leaving me perfectly puzzled what to think of her as 
she at 

*“ Well, tell me now, am I to reckon this as a 

ledge of your own allegiance, or am I still to be- 
see it to be Edward Howard’s? Speak, and 
truly.” 

“Of my own, most certainly,” said I, “ if it will 
be accepted.” 

** Why, after such treachery, perhaps it ought not; 
but, still, as you have already done yourself such in- 
jury, and look so very silly withal—” 

“That you are even resolved to give me cause to 
look more so,”’ added I. 

** Exactly,” said she; “ for here, now, I reinstate 
you among my true and faithful admirers. Kneel 
down, sir knight, in token of which you will wear 
this scarf. 

A sudden start which the donna gave at these 
words, brought me to my feet. She was pale as 
death, and trembling. 

**What means this ?”’ said I. 
pened ?”’ 

She pointed with her finger towards the garden, 
but, though her lips moved, no voice came forth. I 
sprung through the open window. I rushed into the 
copse, the only one which might afford concealment 
for a figure, but no one was there. After a few 
minutes’ vain endeavour to discover any trace of an 
intruder, I returned to the chamber. The donna was 
there still—but how changed ; her gaiety and anima- 
tion were gone, her pale cheek and trembling lip be- 
spoke fear and suffering, and her cold hand lay 
heavily beside her. . 

“I thought—perhaps it was merely fancy—but I 
thought I saw Trevyllian beside the window.” 

“ Impossible,” said I. “I have searched every 
walk and alley. It was nothing but imagination— 
believe me, no more. There, be assured; think no 
more of it.” 


“What has hap- 


While I endeavoured thus to reassure her, I was | 


very far from feeling perfectly at ease myself; the 


| often excited and deligh 
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whole bearing and conduct of this man had inspired 
me with a growing dislike of him, and I felt already 
half-convinced that he had established himself as a 
spy upon my actions. 

‘Then you really believe I was mistaken,’ 
the donna, as she placed her hand within mine. 

* Of course I do; but speak no more of it. You 
must not forget how few my moments are here. Al- 
ready I have heard the tramp of horses without—ah, 
there they are—in a moment more I shall be missed, 

|so once more, fairest Inez Nay, I beg pardon if 
| I have dared to call you thus; but think, if it be the 
first it may also be the last time I shall ever 
| speak it.” 

Her head gently drooped as I said these words, 
| till it gently sunk upon my shoulder, her long and 
|heavy hair falling upon my neck and across my 
bosom. I felt her heart almost beat against my side ; 
I muttered some words, I know not what; I felt them 
like a prayer; I pressed her cold forehead to my 
lips; rushed from the room; cleared the fence at a 
spring, and was far upon the road to Lisbon ere I 
could sufficiently collect my senses to know whither 
I was going. Of little else was I conscious; my 
mind was full to bursting, and, in the confusion of 
my excited brain, fiction and reality were so inextri- 
eably mingled as to defy every endeavour at dis- 
crimination. But little time had I for reflection; as 
I reached the city, the brigade to which I was at- 
tached was the 3 under arms, and Mike impatient- 
ly waiting my arrival with the horses. 


* said 


Cuaprer XLIIL.—Tue Marcn. 


What a strange spectacle did the road to Oliviera 
‘ae upon the morning of the 7th of May. A 
urried or incautious observer might, at first sight, 
have pronounced the long line of troops which wend- 
ed their way through the valley, as the remains of 
a broken and routed army, had not the ardent ex- 
pression and bright eye, that beamed on every side, 
assured him that men who looked thus could not be 
beaten ones. Horse, foot, baggage, artillery, dis- 
mounted dragoons, even the pale and scarcely reco- 
vered inhabitant of the hospital, might have been 
seen hurrying on; for the alee tarot — teal been 
given at Lisbon, and those whose wounds did not 
permit their joining, were more pitied for their loss 
than its cause. More than one officer was seen at 
the head of his troop with an arm in a sling, or a 
bandaged forehead, while among the men similar 
evidences of devotion were not unfrequent. As for 
me, long years and many reverses have not obliterated 
—searcely blunted—the impression that sight made 
on me. The splendid spectacle of a review had 
me; but here, there was 
the glorious reality of war; the bronzed faces, the 
worn uniforms, the well tattered flags, the roll of the 
heavy guns, mingling with the wild pibroch of the 
highlander, or scarcely less wild recklessness of the 
Irish quick step; while the long line of cavalry, their 
helmets and accoutrements shining in the morning 
‘sun, brought back one’s boyish dreams of joust and 
tournament, and made the heart beat high with 
chivalrous enthusiasm. 
« Yes,” said I, half aloud, “this is indeed a real- 
ization of what I longed and thirsted for ;”” the clang 
* 
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of the music and the tramp of the cavalry responding 
to my throbbing pulses as we moved along. 

* Close up there. Trot,’ cried out a deep manly 
voice ; and immediately a general officer rode by, 
followed by an aide-de-camp. 

“There goes Cotton,” said Power. “You may 
feel easy in your mind now, Charley ; there’s some 
work before us.”’ 

** You have not heard our destination?” said I. 

“ Nothing is known for certain, yet. The report | 
goes that Soult is advancing upon Oporto; and the 
chances are, Sir Arthur intends to hasten us to its 
relief. Our fellows are at Ovar, with General Mur- | 
ray.” 

* I say, Charley, old Monsoon is in a prodigious 

flurry ; he expected to have been peaceably settled 
down in Lisbon for the next six months, and he has | 
received orders to set out for Beresford’s head-quar- | 
ters immediately; and, from what I hear, they have 

no idle time.” 

* Well, Sparks, how goes it, man? Better fun 
this than the cook’s galley, eh ?”’ 

“ Why, do you know, these hurried movements 
put me out confoundedly. I found Lisbon very in- 
teresting ; the little I could see of it last night.” 

* Ah, my dear fellow, think of the lovely Andalu- 
sian lasses, with their brown transparent skins and 
liquid eyes. Why you'd have been over head and 
ears in love in twenty-four hours more, had we 
stayed.” 

*“* Are they really so pretty ?” 

* Pretty !—downright lovely, man. Why, they 
have a way of looking at you, over their fans—just 
one glance, short and fleeting, but so melting, by 
Jove——- Then their walk—if it be not profane to 
call that springing elastic gesture by such a name— 
why it’s regular witchcraft. Sparks, my man, I 
tremble for you. Do you know, by-the-bye, that 
same pace of their’s is a hard thing to learn. I never 
could come it; and yet, somehow, I was formerly 
rather a crack fellow at a ballet. Old Alberto used 
to select me for a pas de zephyr among a host; but 
there’s a kind of a hop, and a slide, and a spring, in 
fact, you must have been wearing petticoats for 
eighteen years, and have an Andalusian instep, and 
an india-rubber sole to your foot, or it’s no use trying 
it. How I used to uae them laugh at the old San 
Joseph convent, formerly, by my efforts in the 
cause.” 

** Why, how did it ever occur to you to practise 
it?” 

“Many a man’s legs have saved his head, 
Charley ; and I put it to mine to do a similar office 
for me.” 

“True ; but I never heard of a man that performed 
a pas seul before the ~ 

“Not exactly; but still you’re not very wide of 
the mark. If you'll only wait till we reach Ponta- 
legue, I'll tell you the story ; not that it is worth the 
delay, but talking at this brisk pace, I don’t admire.” 

+S leave a detachment here, Captain Power,” 





said an aid-de-camp, riding hastily up, * and General 
Cotton man Bee will send a subaltern and two 


sergeants forwerd towards Berar, to reconnoitre the | 


pass. Franchesea’s cavalry are reported in that 
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from which he returned in an instant, accompanied 
by three well-mounted light dragoons. ‘“ Sparks,” 
said he, “now for an occasion of distinguishing 
yourself. You heard the order, lose no time, and as 
your horse is an able one and fresh, lose not a second, 
but forward.” 

No sooner was Sparks despatched on, what it was 
evident, he felt to be any thing but a pleasant duty, 
than I turned towards tees and said, with some 
tinge of disappointment in the tone—* Well, if you 
ole felt there was any thing worth doing there—I 
flattered myself——that—” 

“Speak out, man,—that I should have sent you, 
eh, is it not so? 

“ Yes, you've hit it.” 

“« Well, Charley, my peace is easily made on this 
head,—why I selected Sparks,—simply to spare you 
one of the most unpleasant duties that can be imposed 
upon a man: a duty which, let him discharge to the 
uttermost, will never be acknowledged, and the 
slightest failure in which, will be remembered for 
many a day against him; besides the pleasant and 
very probable prospect of being selected as a bull’s 
eye for a French rifle, or carried off a prisoner—eh, 
Charley—there’s no glory, not a ray of it. Come, 
come, old fellow, Fred. Power’s not the man to keep 
his friend out of the melée if only any thing can be 
made by being in it. Poor Sparks, I'd swear, is as 
little satisfied with the arrangement as yourself, if 
one knew but all.” 

“T say, Power,” said a tall dashing looking man 
of about five-and-forty, with a Portuguese order in 
his breast, “I say, Power, dine with us at the halt.” 
“« With pleasure, if I may-bring my young friend 
here.” 

* Of course, pray introduce us.” 

‘Major Hixley—Mr. O’Malley,—a 14th man, 
Hixley.” 

‘“‘ Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. O’ Mal- 
ley. Knew a famous fellow in Ireland of your name ; 
acertain Godfrey O’ Malley ; member for some county 
or other.” 

** My uncle,” said I, blushing deeply, with a plea- 
surable feeling, at even this slight praise of my old- 
est friend. 

“Your uncle! give me your hand. By Jove, his 
nephew has a right to good treatment at my hands; 
he saved my life in the year 98; and how is old 
Godfrey ?”’ 

“ Quite well when I left him some months ago; a 
little gout now and then.” 

“To be sure he has—no man deserves it better; but 
it’s a gentlemanlike gout, that merely jogs his me- 
mory in the morning of the good wine he has drank 
over night; by-the- ee what became of a friend of 
his, a very eccentric fellow, who held a command in 
the Austrian service ?” 

“Oh, Considine—the Count.” 

“The same.” 

“ As eccentric as ever; I left him on a visit with 
my uncle. And Boyle, did you know Sir Harry 
Boyle?” 

“To be sure I did. Shall Il ever forget him, and 
his capital blunders, that kept me laughing the whole 


| time I spent in Ireland? Iwas in the house when 


he concluded a panegyric upon a friend, by calling 





quarter :"’ so os he dashed spurs to his horse, 
and was out of sight in an instant. 
Power at the same moment wheeled to the rear, | 


him ‘the father to the poor, and uncle to Lord Do- 
noughmore,’ ”’ 
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“ He was the only man who could render by a bull | the leading column, and the word was repeated from 
what it was impossible to convey more correctly,”’ | mouth to mouth to the rear. 
said Power; “ you've heard of his duel with Harry| We dismounted, and picketting our horses beneath 
Toler.” the broad-leaved foliage of the cork trees,—stretched 
** Never! let’s hear it.” out at full length upon the grass, while our mess 
“It was a bull from beginning to end. Boyle | men prepared the dinner. Our party at first consisted 
took it into his head, that Harry was a person with | of Hixley, Power, the adjutant, and myself; but our 
whom he had a serious row in Cork. Harry, on the | number was soon increased by three officers of the 


other hand, mistook Boyle for old Caples, whom he | 6th Foot, about to join their regiment. 
= 
said 


had been pursuing with horse-whipping intentions, 
for some months; they met in Kildare-street Club, 
and very little colloquy satisfied them that they were 


* Barring the ladies, Heaven bless them,’ 
Power, “there are no such pic-nics as campaigning 
| presents ; the charms of scenery are greatly enhanced 


right in their conjectures ; each party being so eagerly | by their coming unexpectedly on you. Your chance 
ready to meet the views of the other. It never was| good fortune in the prog has an interest that no ham 
a difficult matter to find a friend in Dublin; and, to} and cold chicken affair, prepared by your servants 
do them justice, Irish seconds, generally speaking, | beforehand and go: ready with a degree of fuss and 
are perfectly free from any imputation upon the score | worry, that converts the whole party into an assem- 


of good breeding. No men have less impertinent | 
curiosity as to the cause of the quarrel; wisely sup- 
posing that the principals know their own affairs best, | 
they cautiously abstain from indulging any prying | 
spirit, but proceed to discharge their functions as 
best they may. Accordingly Sir Harry and Dick 
were set, as the phrase is, at twelve paces; and to 
use Boyle’s own words, for I have heard him relate 
the story 

“*We blazed away, sir, for three rounds. I put 
two in his hat, and one in his neckcloth; his shots 
went all through the skirt of my coat.’ 

** * We'll spend the day here,’ says Considine, ‘at 
this rate: couldn’t you put them closer ?”’ 


“*And give us a little more time in the word,’ 


says I. 

* * Exactly,’ said Dick. 

*** Well, they moved us forward two paces, and 
set to loading the pistols again.’ 

“* « By this time we were so near that we had full 
opportunity to sean each other’s faces; well, sir, I 
stared at him, and he at me.’ 

“ ¢ What,’ said I. 

“*Eh!’ said he. 

*“ *How’s this? said I. 

* * You're not Billy Caples,’ said he. 

* +Not a bit,’ said I; ‘nor I don’t think you’re 
Archy Devine; and faith, sir, so it appeared; we 
were fighting — all the morning for nothing,—for 
somehow it turned out it was neither of us.’ ” 

What amused me most in this anecdote was the 
hearing it at such a time and place; that poor Sir 
Harry’s eccentricities should turn up for discussion 
on a march in Portugal, was singular enough ; but, 
after all, life is full of such incongruous accidents. | 
I remember once supping with King Calzoo on the | 
Blue Mountains in Jamaica. By way of entertaining | 
his guests, some English officers, he ordered one of | 
his suite to sing. We were ofcourse pleased at the 
opportunity of hearing an Indian war-chaunt with a 
skull and thigh-bone accompaniment; but what was | 
our astonishment to hear the Indian, a ferocious look- | 
ing dog, with an awful sealp lock, and two streaks 
of red paint aeross his chest—clear his voice well 
for a few seconds, and then begin, without discom- 
posing a muscle of his gravity, * The Laird of Cock- 
pen.” I need not say, that the “* Great Racoon,” 
was a Dumfries man, who had quitted Scotland forty 
years before, and with characteristic prosperity, had | 
attained his present rank in a foreign service. 

* Halt, halt!” cried a deep toned manly voice in 





bly of cooks, can ever afford; and lastly, the excite- 
ment, that this same life of our’s is never without— 
gives a zest ‘a 

“There you’ve hit it,” cried Hixley; “it’s that 
same feeling of uncertainty, that those who meet now 
may ever do so again, full as it is of sorrowful re- 
flection, that still teaches us, as we become inured 
to war, to economise our pleasures and be happy 
when we may.—Your health, O'Malley, and your 
uncle Godfrey’s too.” 

“A little more of the pastry.” 

“*« What a capital Guinea fowl this is.” 

“That’s some of old Monsoon’s old particular 
port.” 

« Pass it round here,—really this is pleasant.” 

* My blessing on the man who left that vista yon- 
der; see what a glorious valley stretches out there, 
undulating in its richness; and look at those dark 
trees, where just one streak of soft sunlight is kiss- 
ing their tops, giving them one chaste good night—” 

“ Well done, Power.” 

* Confound you, you’ve pulled me short, and I was 
about becoming downright pastoral—a propus of kiss- 
ing—I understand Sir Arthur won’t allow the convents 
to be occupied by troops.” 

“ And d propos of convents,” said I. “ Let's hear 
your story—you promised it, a while ago.” , 

“ My dear Charley, it’s far too early in the evening 
for a story. I should rather indulge my poetic fancies 
here, oan the shade of melancholy boughs,—and 
besides, I’m not half screwed up yet!” 

*“ Ceme, Adjutant, let’s have a song.” 

“T'll sing you a Portuguese serenade, when the 
next bottle comes in. What capital port! have you 
much of it?” 

“Only three dozen. We got it late last night; 
forged an order from the commanding officer, and sent 
it up to old Monsoon,— for hospital use.” He gave 
it, with a tear in his eye; saying, as the sergeant 
marched away, ‘Only think of such wine for fellows 
that may be in the next world before morning! It’s a 
downright sin.’ ” 

“T say, Power, there’s something going on there.” 

At this instant the trumpet sounded “boot and 
saddle ;”’ and, like one man, the whole mass rose up ; 
when the scene, late so tranquil, became one of excited 
bustle and confusion. An aid-de-camp galloped past 
towards the river, followed by two orderly sergeants ; 
and the next moment Sparks galloped up; his whole 
equipment giving evidence of a hurried ride, while his 
cheek was deadly pale and haggard. 
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Power presented to him a goblet of sherry, which, 
having emptied at a draught, he drew a long breath, 
and said,— 

“They are coming—coming in force.” 

“Who are coming?” said Power; “take time, 
man, and collect yourself.” 

“The French! I saw them a great deal closer than 
I liked; they wounded one of the orderlies, and took 
the other prisoner.” 

“Forward!” cried a hoarse voice in the front; 
“ Mareh—trot.”” 

And before we could obtain any further information 
from Sparks, whose faculties seemed to have received 
a terrific shock, we were once more in the saddle, and 
moving at a brisk pace onward. 

Sparks had barely time to tell us that a large body 
of French cavalry occupied the pass of Berar, when 
he was sent for by General Cotton to finish his report. 

“ How frightened the fellow is,” said Hixley. 

*T don’t think the worse of poor Sparks for that,” 
said Power; “he saw those fellows for the first time, 
and no bird’s-eye view of them either.” 

“Then we are in for a skirmish, at least,” said I. 


“Tt would appear not, from that,” said wer pea 


orape to the head of the column, which, leaving the 
igh road upon the left, entered the forest by a deep 
cleft, that opened upon a valley traversed by a broad 
river. 

‘That looks very like taking up a position, though,”’ 
said Power. 

“ Look, look! down yonder,” cried Hixley, point- 
ing to a dip in the plain beside the river; “is not a 
cavalry _— there.” 

“Right, by Jove! I say, Fitzroy,” said Power to 
an aide-de-camp as he passed, “ What’s going on?” 

“ Soult has carried Oporto,” cried he; “and Fran- 
chesea’s cavalry have escaped.” 

* And who are these fellows in the valley t” 

‘Our own people coming up.” 

In less than half an hour’s brisk trotting we reached 
the stream, the banks of which were occupied by two 
cavalry regiments, advancing to the main army; and 
what was my delight to find that one of them was our 
own corps, the Lith Light Dragoons. 

“ Hurra !” cried Power, waving his cap as he came 
up. “ How are you, Sedgewick? Baker, my hearty, 
how goes it? How is Hampton, and the Colonel 

In an instant we were surrounded by our brother 
officers, who all shook me cordially by the hand, and 
welcomed me to the regiment with most gratifying 
warmth. 

“ One of us,” said Power, with a knowing look, as 
he introduced me; and the free-masonry of these few 
words secured me a hearty greeting. 

“Halt, halt! Dismount!” sounded again from 
front to rear; and in a few minutes we were once 
more stretched upon the grass, beneath the deep and 
mellow eecaligh ; while the bright stream ran 
placidly beside us, reflecting, on its calm surface, the 
varied groups, as they lounged or sat around the 
blazing fires of the bivouac. 


Cuaprer XLIV.—Tue Brvovac. 


When I contrasted the gay and lively tone of the 
conversation which ran on around our bivouac fire, 
with the dry monotony and prosaic tediousness of m 
first military dinner at Cork, I felt how much the spi- 
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rit and adventure of a soldier's life can impart of 
chivalrous enthusiasm to even the dullest and least 
susceptible. I saw even many who, under common 
circumstances, would have possessed no interest, nor 
excited any curiosity, but now, connected as they 
were with the great events occurring around them, 


| absolutely became heroes. And it was with a strange, 
| wild throbbing of excitement I listened to the details 


of movements and marches, whose objects I knew 
not, but in which the magical words, Corunna, 
Vimeria, were mixed up, and gave to the circum- 
stances an interest of the highest character; how 
proud, too, I felt, to be the companion in arms of such 
fellows; here they sat, the tried and proved soldiers 
of a hundred fights, treating me as their brother and 
their equal. Who need wonder if I felt a sense of 
excited pleasure; had I needed such a stimulant, that 
night beneath the cork trees, had been enough to 
arouse a passion for the army in my heart, and an 
irrepressible determination to seek for a soldier’s 
lory. 
: « Fourteenth '* called out a voice from the wood 
behind, and, in a moment after, the aid-de-camp ap- 
red with a mounted orderly. 
* Colonel Merivale,” said Se touching his cap to 
the stalwart soldier-like figure before him. 

The Colonel bowed. 

“ Sir Stapleton Cotton desires me to request that at 
an early hour to-morrow, you will — the pass, 
and cover the march of the troops. It is his wish that 
all the reinforcements should yrrive at Oporto by noon. 
I need searcely add, that we expect to be engaged 
with the enemy.” 

These few words were spoken hurriedly, and, again 
saluting our party, he turned his horse’s head and 
continued his way towards the rear. 

«“ There’s news for you, Charley,” said Power, 
slapping me on the shoulder. ‘ Lucy Dashwood or 
Westminster Abbey !”’ 

“The regiment was never in finer condition, that’s 
certain,” said the Colonel, “and most eager for a 
brush with the enemy.” 

“ How your old. friend the Count would have liked 
this work,” said Hixley ; “ gallant fellow he was.” 

« Come, cried Power, * here’s a fresh bow] coming. 
Let’s drink the ladies, wherever they be; we most of 
us have some soft spot on that score.” 

“ Yes,” said the Adjutant, singing :— 


“ Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, 
Here’s to the damsel that's merry, 
Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant quean.” 


“ And,” sang Power, interrupting, “ and— 
“ Here's to the ‘ Widow of Derry.’” 


“ Come, come, Fred, no more quizzing on that score. 
It’s the only thing ever gives me a distaste to the ser- 
vice, is the souvenir of that adventure. When I re- 
flect what I might have been, and think what I am— 
when I contrast a Brusselles carpet with wet grass— 
silk hangings with a canvass tent—Sneyd claret with 
ration brandy—and Sir Arthur for a commandcr-in- 
chief vice Boggs——” 

“ Stop there,” cried Hixley, “ without disparaging 
the fair widow, there’s nothing beats campaigning 
after all: eh, Fred?” 

* And to prove it,”’ said the Colonel, Power will 
sing us a song.” 

9 Sp. or Mac. 
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Power took his pencil from his pocket, and placing | 
the back of a letter across his shako, commenced in- | 
diting his lyric ; saying as he did so— 

“I’m your man in five minutes: just fill my glass | 
in the meantime.” 

“That fellow beats Dibdin hollow,” whispered 
the ———— “Til be han if he’ll not knock 
you off a song like lightning.” 

“TI understand,” said Hixley, “ they have some 
intention at the Horse Guards of having all the ge- 
neral orders set to popular tunes, and sung at every 
mess in the service. You've heard that, I suppose, 
Sparks ?” 

“I confess I had not before.” 

“It will certainly come very hard on the subal- 
terns,” continued Hixley, with much gravity; “they'll 
have to brush up their so] mi fas; all the solos are | 
to be their part.’ 

*“ What rhymes with slaughter,” said Power. 

** Brandy and water,” said the Adjutant. 

“Now then,” said Power, “are you all ready ?” 

“ Ready.” 

“You must chorus, mind; and mark me, take 
care you give the hip, hip, hurra, well, as that’s the 
whole force of the chaunt. Take the time from me. 
Now for it. Air ‘Garryowen,’ with spirit, but not 
too quick. 





“ Now that we've pledged each eye of blue, 
And every maiden fair and true, 
And our green island home—to you, 
The ocean’s wave adorning ; 
Let’s give one hip, hip, hip, hurra, 


And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 

To meet the French in the morning. 


“ May his bright laurels never fade, 
Who leads our fighting fifth brigade, 
Those lads so true in heart and blade, 

And famed for danger scorning ; 
So join me in one hip, hurra, 
And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 
To meet the French in the morning. 


“ And when with years and honours crowned, 
You sit some homeward hearth around, 
And hear no more the stirring sound, 

That spoke the trumpet’s warning ; 
You'll fill, and drink, one hip, hurra, 
And pledge the memory of the day, 

When, squadron square, 
They all were there, 
To meet the French in the morning.” 


** Gloriously done, Fred!” cried Hixley. “If I 
ever get my deserts in this world, Ill make you 
Laureate to the Forces, with a hogshead of your own 
native whiskey for every victory of the army.” 

“A very good chaunt,” said Merivale; “ but the 
air surpasses any thing I ever heard: thoroughly 
Irish, I take it.” 

“Trish! upon my conscience, I believe you,” 
shouted O’Shaughnessy, with an energy of voice and 
manner that created a laugh on all sides. “ It’s few 





people ever mistook it for a Venetian melody. Hand 
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over the punch—the sherry, I mean. When I was 
in the Clare militia, we always went in to dinner to 
* Tatter Jack Walsh,’ a sweet air: and had * Garry- 
owen’ for a quick step. Ould MacManus, when he 


| got the regiment, wanted to change; he said that 


they were infernal vulgar tunes, and wanted to have 
‘Rule Britannia,’ or the ‘ Hundredth Psalm’ ; but we 
would not stand it; there would have been a mutiny 
in the corps.” 

“The same fellow, wasn’t he, that you told the 
story of, the other evening, in Lisbon ?” said I. 

“The same. Well, what a character he was! 
As pompous and conceited a little fellow as ever you 
met with; and then he was so bullied by his wife ; 
he always came down to revenge it on the regiment. 
She was a fine, showy, vulgar woman, with a most 
cherishing affection for all the good things in this 


| life, except her husband, whom she certainly held in 


due contempt. ‘ Ye little crayture,’ she’d say to him 
with a sneer, ‘it ill becomes you to drink and sing, 
and be making a man of yourself. If you were like 
O'Shaughnessy there, six foot three in his stockings.’ 
Well, well: it looks like boasting; but no matter; 
here’s her health, any way.” 

“I knew you were tender in that quarter,” said 
Power. “I heard it when quartered in Limerick.” 

“May be you heard, too, how I paid off Mac., 
when he came down on a visit in that county ?” 

*“ Never; let’s hear it now.” 

“ Ay, O'Shaughnessy, now’s your time ; the fire’s 
a onl one, the night fine, and liquor plenty.” 

“I’m convanient,” said O'Shaughnessy, as, de- 

iting his enormous legs at each side of the burn- 
ing faggots, and placing a bottle between his knees, 
he began his story:— 

“Tt was a cold rainy night in January, in the year 
98, I took my place in the Limerick mail, to go 
down for a few days to the west country. As the 
waiter of the Hibernian came to the door with a lan- 
tern, I just canght a glimpse of the other insides; 
none of whom were known to me, except Col. Mac- 
Manus, that I met once in a boarding house in Moles- 
worth-street. I did not, at the time, think him a 
very agreeable companion ; but when morning broke, 

we began to pay our respects to each other in the 
coach, I leaned over and said, ‘I hope you're well, 
Col. MacManus,’ just by way of civility like. He 
didn’t hear me at first; so that I said it again, a lit- 
tle louder. 

“IT wish you saw the look he gave me: he drew 
himself up to the height of his cotton umbrella, put 
his chin inside his cravat, pursed up his dry shrivel- 
- lips, and, with a voice he meant to be awful, re- 
plied,— 

“* * You appear to have the advantage of me.’ 

“*Upon my conscience, you're right,’ said I, 
looking down at myself, and then over at him, at 
which the other travellers burst out a laughing; ‘1 
think there’s few will dispute that point.’ When the 
laugh was over, I resumed, for 1 was determined not 
to let him off so i. Sure I met you at Mrs. 
a. said 1; ‘and, by the same token, — it was 
a Friday, I remember it well,—may be you didn’t 
pitch into the saltcod? I hope it didn’t disagree 
with you.’ 

“ey to repeat, sir, that you are under a mis- 
take,’ said he. 


“** May be so, indeed,’ said 1. ‘May be you're 
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not Col. MacManus at all; may be you wasn’t in a 
— for losing seven and six at loo, with 
rs. Moriarty ; may be you didn’t break the lamp in 
the hall with your umbrella; pretending you touched 
it with your head, and wasn’t within three foot of it; 
may.be Counsellor Brady wasn’t going to put you 
in the box of the Foundling Hospital, if you 
wouldn’t behave quietly in the streets——’ 

“ Well, with this the others laughed so heartily, 
that I could not go on; and the next stage the bold 
Colonel got outside with the guard, and never came 
in till we reached Limerick. I'll never forget his 
face, as he got down at Swineburne’s Hotel. * Good 
bye, Colonel,’ said I; but he wouldn’t take the least 
notice of my politeness; but with a frown of utter 
defiance, he turned on his hee] and walked away. 

“ *T havn’t done with you yet,’ says I; and, faith, 


I kept Ae word. 

“ mt » ten yards down the street, when I 
met my old friend Darby O’Grady. 

“ *«Shaugh, my boy,’ says he,—he called me that 
way for shortness,—‘ dine with me to-day, at Mo- 
sey’s ? a green goose and gooseberries ; six to a mi- 
nute. 

“ «Who have you?’ says I. 

“ «Tom Keane and the Wallers, a counsellor or 
two, and one MacManus from Dublin.’ 

“ *The Colonel ?” 

**¢ The same,’ said he. 

“<«I’'m there, Darby!’ said I; ‘but mind, you 
never saw me before.’ 

«What !’ said he. 

* * You never set eyes on me before ; mind that.’ 

“¢] understand,’ said Darby, with a wink; and 
we parted. 

I certainly was never very particular about dress- 
ing for dinner, but on this day I spent a considerable 
time at my toilette ; and, when I looked in my glass 
at its completion, was well satisfied that I had done 
myself justice. A waistcoat of brown rabbit skin 
with flaps, a red worsted comforter round my neck, 
an old grey shooting jacket, with a brown patch on 
the arm, corduroys and leather gaiters, with a tre- 
mendous oak cudgel in my hand, made me a most 
presentable figure for a dinner party. 

“ «Shall I do, Darby,’ says I, as he came into my 
room before dinner. 

“ ¢If its for robbing the mail you are,’ says he, 
‘nothing could be better. Your father wouldn’t know 
you.’ 

“ ‘Would I be the better of a wig?” 

«Leave your hair alone,’ said he. 
ing the lily to alter it.’ 

“ Well, just as the clock struck six, | saw the colo- 
nel come out of his room, in a suit of most accurate 
sable, stockings and pumps. Down stairs he went, 
and I heard the waiter announce him. 

« * Now’s my time,’ thought I, as I followed slowly 


‘It’s paint- 


r. 

** When I reached the door I heard several voices 
within, among which I ised some ladies. Darb 
had not told me about them, ‘but no matter,’ said I; 
‘it’s all as well;’ so I gave a gentle tap at the door 
with my knuckles. 

«Come in,’ said Darby. 

“1 opened the door slowly, and, putti 
head and shoulders, took a cautious | 
room. 


in only my 
round the 
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“ey on, gentlemen,’ said 1, ‘ but I was only 
looking ft Pe Ccleeel MacManus, and, as he is not 
here——’ 

“+ Pray, walk in, sir,’ said O’Grady, with a polite 
bow. ‘Colonel MacManus is here. ‘There’s no in- 
trusion whatever. I say, Colonel,’ said he, turning 
round, ‘a gentleman here desires to——’ 

««*Never mind it now,’ said I, as I stepped cau- 
tiously into the room; ‘he’s going to dinner, another 
time will do just as well.’ 

“ * Pray, come in.’ 

* ¢] could not think of intruding—’ 

+] must protest,’ said MacManus, colouring up, 
‘that I cannot understand this gentleman’s visit. 

* «It’s a little affair I have to settle with him,’ said 
I, with a fierce look, that I saw produced its effect. 

«Then perhaps you would do me the very great 
favour to join him at dinner,’ said O'Grady. * Any 
friend of Colonel MacManus——’ 

«You are really too good,’ said 1; ‘but, as an ut 
ter stranger. F 

« « Never think of that for a moment. 
friend, as the adage says.’ 

“*Upon my conscience, a good saying,’ said I, 
‘but you see there’s another difficulty. I’ve ordered 
a chop and potatoes up in No. 5.’ 

“*Let that be no obstacle, said O'Grady. ‘The 
waiter shall 
the pleasure. 

“* You're a trump,’ said I. 

«“ «O'Grady, at your service.’ 

*¢ Any relation of the counsellor,’ said I. ‘They're 
all one adie. the O’Gradys. I’m Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, from Ennis; won’t you introduce me to the 
ladies 

“ While the ceremony so meg was goin 
on, I caught one glance at MacManns, and had hard 
work not to roar out laughing. Such an expression 
of surprise, amazement, indignation, rage, and misery, 
never was mixed up in one face before. Speak he 
could not; and I saw that, except for el he had 
neither eyes, ears, nor senses for any thing around 
him. Just at this moment dinner was announced, and 
in we went. I never was in such spirits in my life : 
the trick upon MacManus had suceeeded perfectly ; he 
believed in his heart that I had never met O’Grady in 
my life before, and that upon the faith of our friend- 
ship I had received my invitation. As for me I spared 
him but little. I kept up a running fire of droll 
stories; had the ladies in fits of laughing; made ever- 
lasting allusions to the colonel; and, in a word, ere 
the soup had disappeared, except himself, the com- 
pany were entirely with me. 

“+ O’Grady,’ said I, ‘ forgive the freedom, but I feel 
as if we were old acquaintances.’ 

*¢As Colonel MacManus’s friend,’ said he, * you 
can take no liberty here to which you are not perfectly 
welcome.’ 

« «Just what I expected,’ said 1. ‘ Mae and I’—1 
wish you saw his face when I called him Mac— Mac 
and I were school-fellows five-and-thirty years ago; 
though he forgets me, I don't forget him—to be sure 
it would be hard for me. I’m just thinking of the day 
Bishop Oulahan came over to visit the college. Mac 
was coming in at the door of the refectory, as the 
bishop was going out. ‘Take off your caubeen, you 


My friend’s 


ut it in my bill; if you will only do me 
P y y 


* What’s your name?’ 





oung scoundrel, and kneel down for his reverence to 
bless you,” said one of the masters, giving his hat a 
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blow at the same moment that sent it flying to the 
other end of the room, and, with it, about twenty ripe 

ars that Mac had just stolen in the orchard, and had 
in his hat. I wish you only saw the bishop; and 
Mac himself, he was a picture. Well, well, you for- 
get it all now, but I remember as if it was only yes- 
terday. Any champagne, Mr. O’Grady, I’m mighty 
dry? 

%, * Of course,’ said Darby. ‘ Waiter, some cham- 
pagne here.’ 

*** Ah, it’s himself was the boy for every kind of 
fun and scrapes, quiet and demure as he looks over 
there. Mac, your health. It’s not every day of the 
week we get champagne.’ 

“He laid down his knife and fork as I said this: 
his face and temples grew deep purple, his eyes 
started as if they would spring from his head, and he 
put both his hands to his forehead, as if trying to as- 
sure himself that it was not some horrid dream. 

* «A little slice more of the turkey,’ said I, ‘and 
then, O’Grady, I'll try your hock. It’s a wine I’m 
mighty fond of, and so is Mae there. Oh, it’s seldom, 
to tell you the truth, it troubles us. ‘There, fill up 
the glass; that’s it. Here now, Darby—that’s your 
name I think—you'll not think I’m taking a liberty 
in giving a toast: here, then, I'll give MacManus’s 
health, with all the honours; though early yet, to be 
sure, but we'll do it again, by-and-bye, when the 
whiskey comes. Here’s ot ees good health; 
and, though his wife, they say, does not treat him 
well, and keeps him down——’ 

“The roar of laughing that interrupted me here, 
was produced by the expression of poor Mac’s face. 
He had started up from table, and, leaning with both 
his hands upon it, stared round upon the company 
like a maniaec—his mouth and eyes wide open, and 
his hair actually bristling with amazement. Thus he 
remained for a full minute, gasping like a fish in a 
landing net. It seemed a hard struggle for him to 
believe he was not deranged. At last his eyes fell 
upon me; he uttered a deep groan, and, with a voice 
tremulous with rage, dundend out :— 

“+The scoundrel! I never saw him before.’ 

‘He rushed from the room, and gained the street. 
Before our roar of laughter was over he had secured 
post horses, and was galloping towards Ennis at the 
top speed of his cattle. 

**He exchanged once into the line; but they say 
that he caught a glimpse of my name in the army 
list, and sold out the next morning; be that as it may, 
we never met since.” 

I have related O’Shaughnessy’s story here, rather 
from the memory I have of how we all laughed at it 
at the time, than from any feeling as to its real desert; 
but. when I think of the voice, look, accent, and ges- 
ture of the narrator, | can scarcely keep myself fom 
again giving way to laughter. 


Cuhaprer XLV.—Tue Dovro. 


Never did the morning break more beautifully than 
on the 12th of May, 1809. Huge masses of fog-like 
vapour had succeeded to the starry cloudless night, 
but, one by one, they moved onward towards the sea, 


disclosing, as they passed, long tracts of lovely coun- | s 


try, bathed in a rich golden glow. The broad Douro, 


with its transparent current, shone out like a bright 
coloured ribbon, meandering through the deep garment 
of fairest green; the darkly shadowed mountains, 
which closed the background, loomed even larger 
than they were; while their summits were tipped 
with the yellow glory of the morning. ‘The air was 
calm and still, and the very smoke that arose from 
the peasant’s cot, laboured as it ascended through the 
perfumed air, and, save the ripple of the stream, all 
was silent as the grave. 

The squadrons of the Lith, with which I was, had 
diverged from the road beside the river, and, to obtain 
a shorter path, had entered the skirts of a dirk pine 
wood: our pace was a sharp one; an orderly had 
been already dispatched to hasten our arrival, and we 
pressed on ata brisk trot. In less than an hour we 
reached the verge of the wood, and, as we rode out 
upon the plain, what a spectacle met our eyes. Be- 
fore us, in a narrow valley, separated from the river 
by a narrow ridge, were picketted three cavalry regi- 
ments; their noiseless gestures and perfect stillness 
bespeaking, at once, that they were intended for a 
surprise party. Farther down the stream, and upon 
the opposite side, rose the massive towers and tall 
spires of Oporto, displaying from their summits the 
broad ensign of France; while, far as the eye could 
reach, the broad dark masses of troops might be seen ; 
the intervals between their columns glittering with 
the bright equipments of their cavalry, whose steel 
caps and lances were sparkling in the sunbeams. 
The bivouac fires were still smouldering, and mark- 
ing where some part of the army haf passed the 
night; for, early as it was, it was evident that their 
position had been changed ; and, even now, the heavy 
masses of dark infantry might be seen moving from 
es to place, while the long line of the road to Va- 
onga was marked with a vast cloud of dust. The 
French drum and the light infantry bugle told, from 
time to time, that orders were passing among the 
troops; while the glittering uniform of a staff officer, 
as he galloped from the town, bespoke the note of 
preparation. 

* Dismount. Steady: quietly, my lads,” said the 
Colonel, as he alighted upon the grass. “ Let the 
men have their breakfast.’ 

The little amphitheatre we occupied, hid us entirely 
from all observation on the part of the enemy, but 
equally so excluded us from perceiving their move- 
ments. It may readily be supposed, then, with what 
impatience we waited here, while the din and clang- 
our of the French force, as they marched and counter- 
marched so near us, were clearly audible! The 
orders were, however, strict that none should approach 
the bank of the river, and we lay anxiously awaiting 
the moment when this inactivity should cease. More 
than one orderly had arrived among us, bearing dis- 

atches from head-quarters; but where our main 

’ was, or what the nature of the orders, no one 
could guess. As for me, my excitement was at its 
height, and I could not speak for the very tension of 
my nerves. The officers stood in little groups of two 
and three, whispering anxiously ther; but all I 
could collect was, that Soult had already began his 
retreat upon Amarante, and that, with the broad 
stream of the Douro between us, he defied our pur- 





uit. 
* Well, Charley,” said Power, laying his arm 
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boy my shoulder, “the French have gre us the 
slip this time: they are already in march, and, even 
if we dared force a passage, in the face of such an 
enemy, it seems there is not a boat to be found. I 
have just seen Hammersley.” 

“Indeed ! Where is he ?”’ said I. 

*“ He’s gone back to Villa de Conde; he asked 
after you most particularly; don’t blush, man; I'd 
rather back your chance than his, notwithstanding 
the long letter that Lucy sends him. Poor fellow ! 
he has been badly wounded, but, it seems, declines 
going back to England.” 

“ Captain Power,” said an orderly, touching his 
Onn “ General Murray desires to see you.” 

”ower hastened away, but retu in a few mo- 
ments. 

“ I say, Charley, there’s something in the wind 
here. I have just been ordered to try where the 
stream is fordable. I’ve mentioned your name to the 
General, and I think you'll be sent for soon. Good 
bye.” 

I buckled on my sword, and looking to my girths, 
stood watching the groups around me; when, sud- 
denly, a dragoon pulled his horse short up, and asked 
a man near me if Mr. O’Malley was there. 

* Yes; Ll am he.” 

“Orders from General Murray, sir,” said the man, 
and rode off at a canter. 

I opened and saw that the dispatch was addressed 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, with the mere words, “ with 
haste,”’ on the envelope. 

Now which way to turn I knew not; so springing 
into the saddle, I galloped to where Colonel Merivale 
was standing talking to the Colonel of a heavy dra- 
goon regiment. 

“May I ask, sir, by which road I am to proceed 
with this dispatch ?”” 

* By the river, sir,” said the heavy; a large dark- 
browed man, with a most forbidding look. * You’ll 
soon see the troops: you'd better stir yourself, sir, or 
Sir Arthur is not very likely to be pleased with you.” 

Without venturing a reply to what I felt a some- 
what unnecessary taunt, I dashed spurs to my horse, 
and turned towards the river. I had not gained the 
bank above a minute, when the loud ringing of a rifle 
struck upon my ear: bang went another | another. 
I handel on however, at the top of my speed, thinkin 
only of my mission and its pressing haste. As i 
turned an angle of the stream, the vast column of the 
British came in sight, and scarcely had my eye rested 
upon them when my horse staggered forwards, plunged 
twice with his head nearly to the earth, and then, 
rearing madly up, fell backwards upon the ground. 
Crashed and bruised as I felt by my fall, 1 was soon 
aroused to the necessity of exertion; for, as I disen- 
geeed myself from the poor beast, I discovered he had 

n killed by a bullet in the counter; and scarcely 


| As I came into the court of the convent, filled with 
general officers and people of the staff, I was turning 
to ask how I should proceed, when Hixley caught 


my = 

* Well, O’Malley, what brings you here?” 

“ Dispatches from General Murray.” 

“Indeed: oh, follow me.” 

He hurried me rapidly through the buzzing crowd, 
and ascending a large gloomy stair introduced me 
into a room, where about a dozen persons in uniform 
were writing at a long deal table. 

“ Captain Gordon,” said he, addressing one of 
them, “ dispatches uiring immediate perusal have 
just been brought by this officer.” 

Before the sentence was finished the door opened, 
and a short, slight man, in a gray undress coat, with 
|a white cravat and a cocked hat, entered. The 
|dead silence that ensued was not necessary to as- 
sure me that he was one in authority; the look of 
command, his bold, stern features presented ; the 
sharp piercing eye; the compressed ah the impres- 
sive expression of the whole face, told plainly that 
he was one who held equally himself and others in 
mastery. 

**Send General Sherbroke here,” said he to an 
aide-de-camp. “Let the light brigade march into 
position,” and then turning suddenly to me, “* whose 
dispatches are these ?” 

“General Murray’s, sir.” 

I needed no more than that look to assure me that 
this was he of whom I had heard so much, and of 
whom the world was still to hear so much more. 

He opened them quickly, and, glancing his eye 
across he contents, crushed the paper in his hand. 
Just as he did so, a spot of blood upon the envelope 
attracted his attention. 

** How’s this! are you wounded !” 

“No; sir; my horse was killed-———”’ 

“ Very well, sir: join your brigade. But stay, I 
shall have orders for you. Well, Waters, what 
news ?”” 

This question was addressed to an officer in a staff 
uniform, who entered at the moment, foliowed by 
the short and bulky figure of a monk, his shaven 
crown and large cassock strongly contrasting with 
the gorgeous glitter of the costumes around him. 

“ say, who have we here?” 

“The Prior of Amarante, sir,’’ replied Waters, 
“who has just come over. We have already, by his 
aid, secured three large barges——.” 

** Let the artillery take up position in the convent 
at once,” said Sir Arthur, interrupting. “The boats 
will be brought round to the small creek beneath the 
orchard. You, sir,” turning to me, “ will convey to 
General Murray—But you appear weak. You, Gor- 
don, will desire Murray to effect a crossing at Avintas 
with the Germans and the 14th. Sherbroke’s divi- 





had I recovered my legs when a shot struck my shako | sion will occupy the Villa Nuova. What number of 
and grazed my temples. I quickly threw myself to | men can that ne take ?” 
0 


the ground, and, creeping on for some yards, reached 
at last some rising ground, from which I rolled gently 
downwards into a little declivity, sheltered by the 
bank from the French fire. 

When | arrived at head-quarters, I was dreadfully 
fatigued and heated; but resolving not to rest till I 
had delivered my dispatches, I hastened towards the 
convent of La Sierra, where I was told the command- 
er-in-chief was. 


“From three to four hundred, sir. The padre 
mentions that all the vigilance of the enemy is limited 
to the river below the town.” 

“I perceive it,’ was the short reply of Sir Arthur, 
as placing his hands carelessly behind his back, he 
walked towards the window, and looked out upon the 
river. 

All was still as death in the council: not a lip mur- 





mured; the feeling of respect for him in whose pre- 
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sence we were standing, checked every thought of utter- 
ance, while the stupendous gravity of the events before 
us, engrossed every mind and occupied every heart. I 
was standing near the window; the effect of my fall | 
had stunned me for a time; but I was pn em 
recovering, and watched with a thrilling heart the | 
scene before me. Great and absorbing as was my | 
interest in what was — without, it was nothing 
compared with what I felt as I looked at him upon | 
whom our destiny was then hanging. I had ample 
time to sean his features and canvass their every li- 
neament. Never before did I look upon such perfect 
impassibility: their cold determined expression was | 
crossed by no show of passion or impatience. All 
was rigid and motionless, and, whatever might have 
been the workings of the spirit within, certainly no 
external sign betrayed them ; and yet what a moment 
for him must that have been! Before him, separated 
by a deep and rapid river, lay the conquering legions 
of France, led on by one second alone to him whose 
very name had been the prestfge of victory. Unpro- 
vided with every regular means of transport, in the 
broad glare of day, in open defiance of their serried 
ranks and thundering artillery, he dared the deed. 
What must have been his confidence in the soldiers 
he commanded! what must have been his reliance 
upon his own genius! As such thoughts rushed 
through my mind, the door opened, and an officer 
entered hastily, and whispering a few words to Colo- 
nel Waters, left the room. 

“One boat is already brought up to the crossing 
place, and entirely concealed by the wall of the or- 
chard.” 

‘* Let the men cross,” was the brief reply. 

No other word was spoken, as turning from the 
window, he closed his telescope, and, followed by all 
the others, descended to the court-yard. 

This simple order was enough; an officer, with a 
company of the Buffs, embarked, and thus began the 
passage of the Douro. 

So engrossed was I in my. vigilant observation of 
our leader, that I would gladly have remained at the 
convent, when I received an order to join my brigade, 
to which a detachment of artillery was already pro- 
ceeding. 

As on Avintas all was in motion. The 
cavalry was in readiness beside the river; but as yet 
no boats had been discovered, and, such was the im- 
patience of the men to cross, it was with difficulty 
they were prevented trying the passage by swimming, 
when suddenly Power appeared, followed by several 
fishermen. ‘Three or four small skiffs had been found, 
half sunk in mud, among the rushes, and with such 
frail assistance we commenced to cross. 

* There will be something to write home to Gal- 
way soon, Charley, or I’m terribly mistaken,” said 
Fred, as he sprung into the boat beside me; “ was 
I not a true prophet when I told you, * We'd ot 
the French in the morning?’ ” 

“ They're at it already,” said Hixley, as a wreath 
of blue smoke floated across the stream below us, and 
the loud boom of a large gun resounded through the | 
air. 

Then came a deafening shout, followed by a rat- 
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river side, where our brigade was drawn up as the 
detachments landed from the boats; and here, al- 
though nearly a league distant from the town, we 
now heard the din and crash of battle, which increased 
every moment. ‘The cannonade from the Sierra con- 
vent, which at first was merely the fire of single 
guns, now thundered away in one long roll, amid 
which the sounds of falling walls and crashing roofs 
was mingled. It was evident to us, from the con- 
tinual fire kept up, that the landing had been effected, 
while the swelling tide of musketry told that fresh 
troops were momentarily coming up. 

In less than twenty minutes our brigade was formed, 
and we now only waited for two light four-pounders 
to be landed, when an officer galloped up in haste, 
and called out :— 

“The French are in retreat,”’ and, pointing at the 
same moment to the Vallonga road, we saw a lon 
line of smoke and dust leading from the town, throu 4 
which, as we gazed, the colours of the enemy might 
be seen, as they defiled, while the unbroken line of 
the waggons and heavy baggage proved that it was 
no partial movement, but the army itself retreating. 

* Fourteenth, threes about, close up, trot,” called 
out the loud and manly voice of our iooien, and the 
heavy tramp of our squadrons shook the very ground, 
as we advanced towards the road to Vallonga. 

As we came on, the scene became one of over- 
whelming excitement; the masses of the enemy that 
poured unceasingly from the town could now be dis- 
tinguished more clearly, and amid all the crash of 
gun carriages and caissons, the voices of the staff 
officers rose high as they hurried along the retreatin 
battalions. A troop of flying artillery galloped forth 
at top speed, and wheeling their guns into position 
with the speed of lightning, prepared by a flanking 
fire to cover the retiring column. eet emer sprung 
from their seats, the guns were already unlim > 
when Sir George Murray, riding up at our left, called 
out :— 

“ Forward ; close up; charge!” 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a loud cheer 
answered the welcome sound, and the same instant 
the long line of shining helmets passed with the 
speed ofa whirlwind ; the pace increased at every 
stride, the ranks grew closer, and, like the dread 
force of some mighty engine we fell upon the foe. 
I have felt all the glorious enthusiasm of a fox-hunt, 
when the loud ery of the hound, answered by the 
cheer of the joyous huntsman, stirred the very heart 
within, but never till now did I know how far higher 
the excitement reaches, when man to man, sabre to 
sabre, arm to arm, we ride forward to the battle field. 
On we went, the loud shout of “ forward” still ring- 
ing in our ears. One broken, irregular discharge 
from the French guns shook the head of our advancing 
column, but stayed us not as we galloped madly on. 

I remember no more: the din, the-smoke, the 
erash,—the cry for quarter, mingled with the shout 
of victory,—the flying enemy,—the agonizing shrieks 
of the wounded—are all co-mingled in my mind, but 
leave no trace of clearness or connection between 
them; and it was only when the column wheeled 
to re-form, behind the advancing squadrons, that I 


tling volley of small arms, gradually swelling into a} awoke from my trance of maddening excitement, and 
hot sustained fire, through which the cannon pealed| perceived that we had carried the position, and cut 
at intervals. Several large meadows lay along the| off the guns of the enemy. 
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Well done, 14th!” said an old gray-headed colo- 
nel, as he rode along our line; “gallantly done, 
lads!” The blood trickled from a sabre cut on his | 
temple, along his cheek, as he spoke; but he either 
knew it not, or heeded it not. 

“ There go the Germans!” said Power; pointin 
to the remainder of our brigade, as they aeoml 
furiously upon the French infantry, and rode them | 
down in masses. 

Our guns came up at this time, and a plunging | 
fire was opened upon the thick and retreating ranks | 
of the enemy; the carnage must have been terrific, 
for the long breaches in their lines showed where the | 
squadrons of the cavalry had passed, or the most | 
destructive tide of the artillery had swept through 
them. The speed of the flying columns grew mo- 
mentarily more; the road became blocked up, too, 
by broken carriages and wounded: and, to add to 
their discomfiture, a damaging fire now opened from 
the town upon the retreating column, while the brigade 
of Guards and the 29th pressed hotly on their rear. 

The scene was now beyond any thing maddenin 
in its interest. From the walls of Oporto the English 
infantry poured forth in pursuit; while the whole 
river was covered with boats, as they still continued 
to cross over. The artillery thundered from the Si- 
erra, to protect the landing, for it was even still con- 
tested in places; and the cavalry, charging in flank, 
swept the broken ranks, and bore down upon their 
squares. 

It was now, when the full tide of victory ran high- 
est in our favour, that we were ordered to retire from 
the road. Column after column passed before us, 
unmolested and unassailed : and not even a cannon- 
shot arrested their steps. 

Some unaccountable timidity of our leader directed 
this movement: and while before our very eyes the 
gallant infantry were charging the retiring columns, 
we remained still and inactive. 

How little did the sense of praise we had already 
won repay us for the shame and indignation we ex- 
perienced at this moment, as with burning cheek 
and compressed lip we watched the retreating files. 
“ What can he mean?” “Is there not some mis- 
take?” “Are we never to charge?” were the mut- 
tered questions around, as a staff’ officer galloped up 
with the order to take ground still farther back, 
nearer to the river. 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a young 
officer, in the uniform of a general, dashed impetuously 
up; he held his plumed cap high above his head, as 
he called out, “ 14th, follow me! Left face—wheel 
—charge !” 

So, with the word, we were upon them. The 
French rear-guard was at this moment at the narrow- 
est part of the road, which opened by a bridge upon 
a large open space, so that, forming with a narrow 
front, and favoured by a declivity in the ground, we 
actually rode themdown. ‘Twice the French formed, 
and twice were they broken. Meanwhile, the car- 
nage was dreadful on both sides; our fellows dashing 
madly forward where the ranks were thickest, the 
enemy resisting with the stubborn courage of men 


and 





fighting for their last spot wi ey So impetuous 
was the charge of our squadrons, that we stop 

not, till piercing the dense column of the retreating 
mass, we reached the open ground beyond. Here 


| 


we wheeled, and prepared once more to meet them; 
when suddenly some squadrons of cuirassiers de- 
bouched from the road, and, supported by a field piece, 
showed front against us. ‘This was the moment that 
the remainder of our brigade should have come to our 
aid, but not a man appeared. However, there was 
not an instant to be lost; already the plunging fire 
of the four-pounder had swept through our files, and 
every moment increased our danger. 

“Once more, my lads, forward!” cried out our 
gallant leader, Sir Charles Stewart, as he, waving 
his sabre, dashed into the thickest of the fray. 

So sudden was our charge, that we were upon 
them before they were prepared. And here ensued a 
terrific struggle; for, as the cavalry of the enemy 
gave way aiken us, we came upon the close ranks 
of the infantry at half-pistol distance, who poured a 
withering volley into us as we approached. But 
what could arrest the sweeping torrent of our brave 
fellows, though every moment falling in numbers ? 

Harvey, our major, Jost his arm near the shoulder: 
searcely an officer was not wounded. Power re- 
ceived a deep sabre cut in the cheek, from an aide- 
de-camp of General Foy, in return for a wound he 
em the — while I, in my endeavour to save 

eneral Laborde, when unhorsed, was cut down 
through the helmet, and so stunned, that I remem- 
bered no more around me: I kept my saddle, it is 
true, but I lost every sense of consciousness ; my 
first glimmering of reason coming to my aid as I lay 
upon the river bank, and felt my faithful follower 

ike bathing my temples with water, as he kept up 
a running fire of lamentations for my being murther- 
ed so young. 

“ Are you better, Mister Charles? Spake to me, 
alanah ; say that you're not kilt, darling—do now. 
Oh, wirrah! what'll I ever say to the master? and 
you doing so beautiful! Wouldn’t he give the best 
baste in his stable to be looking at you to-day? 
There, take a sup; it’s only water. Bad luck to 
them, but it’s hard work beatin’ them; they’re 
only gone now. That's right,—now you're coming 
to ” 


“ Where am I, Mike ?” 
“It’s here you are, darling, resting yourself.” 
“ Well, yee) my poor fellow, you’ve got sore 


bones too,” cried Power, as, his face swathed in 
bandages, and covered with blood, he lay down on 
the grass beside me. “It wasa — thing while 
it lasted, but has cost us dearly. Poor Hixley > 

* What of him ?” said I, anxiously. 

“ Poor fellow! he has seen his last battle-field. 
He fell across me, as we came out upon the road: 
I lifted him up in my arms, and bore him along 
above fifty a 4 but he was stone dead—nota sigh, 
not a word escaped him ;—shot through the fore- 
head.” As he spoke, his lips trembled, and his 
voice sunk toa mere whisper at the last words,— 
“You remember what he said last night.—*‘ Poor 
fellow! he was every inch a soldier.’ ” 

Such was his epitaph. 

I turned my head towards the scene of our late en- 
counter : some dismounted guns and broken waggons 
alone marked the spot; while, far in the distance, 
the dust of the retreating columns showed the beaten 
enemy, as they hurried towards the frontiers of 
Spain. 
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Curaprer XLVI.—Tue Mornine. 


There are few sadder things in life than the da 
after a battle. The high-beating hope,—the vette: d 
ing spirits, have passed away; and in their stead 
come the depressing reaction by which every over- 
wrought excitement is followed. With far different 
eyes do we look upon the compact ranks and glisten- 
ing files,— 

With helm arrayed, 

And lance and blade, 

And plume in the gay wind dancing, 


and upon the cold and barren heath, whose only 
memory of the past is the blood-stained turf, the 
mangled corpse, the broken gun, the shattered wall, 
the well-trodden earth where columns stood, the 
cut-up ground where cavalry had charged ;—these 
are the sad relics of all the chivalry of yesterday. 


* . . * 
* . + . 
7. * * * 


The morning which followed the battle of the 
Douro was one of the most beautiful I ever remem- 
ber. There was that kind of freshness and elasticity 
in the air which certain days possess, and communi- 
cate by some magic their properties to ourselves. 
The thrush was singing gaily out from every grove 
and wooded dell; the very river had a sound of 
gladness as it rippled on against its sedgy banks ; 
the foliage, too, sparkled in the fresh dew, as 
in its robes of holiday, and all looked bright and 
happy. 

We were i near the river, upon a gently 
rising ground, from which the view extended for 
miles in every direction. Above us, the stream came 
winding down amid broad and fertile fields of tall 
grass and waving corn, backed by deep and mellow 
woods, which were lost to the view upon the distant 
hills; below, the river, widening as it went, pursued 
a straighter course, or turned with bolder curves, till, 
passing beneath the town, it spread into a large sheet 
of glassy water, as it opened to the sea. e sun 
was just rising as I looked upon this glorious scene, 
and already the tall spires of Oporto were tipped 
with a bright rosy hue, while the massive towers 
and dark walls threw their lengthened shadows far 
across the plain. 

The fires of the bivouac still burned, but all slept 
around them; and not a sound was heard, save the 
tramp of a patrol, or the short quick ery of the sentry. 
I sat lost in meditation, or rather in that state of 
dreamy thoughtfulness, in which the past and pre- 
sent are combined, and the absent are alike before us 
as are the things we look upon. - 

One moment I felt as though I were deseribing to 
my uncle the battle of the day before, pointing out 
where we stood, and how we charged : then again I 
was at home beside the broad bleak Shannon, and 
the brown hills of Scariff. I watched with beating 
heart the tall Sierra, where our path lay for the 
future, and then turned my thoughts to him whose 
name was 80 soon to be received in England with a 
nation’s pride and gratitude; and panted for a sol- 
dier’s glory. 


| leave. 
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As thus I followed every rising fancy, I heard a 
step approach: it was a figure muffled in a cavalry 
cloak, which I soon perceived to be Power. 

“ Charley !” said he, in half-whisper; “get up 
and come with me. You are aware of the general 
order, that, while in pursuit of an enemy, all mili- 
tary honours to the dead are forbidden; but we wish 
to place our poor comrade in the earth before we 

I followed down a little path, through a grove of 
tall beech trees that opened upon a little grassy 
terrace beside the river. A stunted olive tree stood 
by itself in the midst, and there I found five of our 
brother officers standing, wrapped in their wide cloaks. 
As we pressed each other’s hands, not a word was 
spoken: each heart was full ; and hard features that 
that never quailed before the foe were now shaken 
with the convulsive spasm of egeny or compressed 
with stern determination to seem calm. 

A cavalry helmet and a large blue cloak lay upon 
the grass. The narrow grave was already dug be- 
side it; and in the death-like stillness around, the 
service for the dead was read; the last words were 
over: we stoo and placed the corpse, wrapped 
up in the br mantle, in the earth; we replaced 
the mould, and stood silently around the spot. The 
trumpet of our regiment at this moment sounded the 
call; its clear notes rang sharply through the thin 
air,—it was the soldier’s requiem! and we turned 
away without speaking, and returned to our quar- 
ters. 

I had never known poor Hixley till the day or two 
before, but somehow my grief for him was deep and 
heart-felt. It was not that his frank and manly bear- 
ing,—his bold and military air, had gained upon me. 
No, these were indeed qualities to attract and delight 
me; but he had obtained a stronger and faster hold 
upon my affections,—he spoke to me of home! 

Of all the ties that bind us to the chance acquaint- 
ances we meet with in life, what can equal this one? 
—what a claim upon your love has he who ean, by 
some passing word—some fast-flitting thought, bring 
back the days of your youth !—what interest can he 
not excite, by some anecdote of your boyish days,— 
some well remembered trait of youthful daring, or 
early enterprize? Many a year of sunshine and of 
storm has passed above my head; I have not been 
without my moments of gratified pride, and rewarded 
ambition; but my heart has never responded so fully, 
so thankfully, so proudly to these—-such as they were 
—as to the simple touhing words of one who knew 
my early home, and loved its inmates. 

“ Well, Fitzroy, what news?” said I, roused from 
my musing, as an aide-de-camp galloped up at full 
speed. 

“Tell Merivale to get the regiment under arms at 
once. Sir Arthur Wellesley will be here in less than 
half an hour. You may look for the route immedi- 
ately. Where are the Germans quartered ?”’ 

“Lower down; beside that grove of beech trees, 
next the river.” 

Scarecely was my reply spoken when he dashed 
spurs to his horse, and was soon out of sight. Mean- 
while the plain beneath me presented an animated 
and splendid spectacle. The different corps were 
falling into position to the enlivening sounds of their 
quick-step, the trumpets of the cavalry rang loudly 
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through the valley, and the clatter of sabres and 
sabretashes, joi with the hollow tramp of the 
horses, as the squadrons came up. 

I had not a moment to lose, so hastening back 
to my quarters, I found Mike waiting with my 
horse. 

“ Captain Power’s before you, sir,”’ said he, “ and 


you’ll have to make haste; the regiments are under | 


arms already.” 

From the little mound where I stood, I could see 
the long line of cavalry as they deployed into the 
plain, followed by the horse artillery, which brought 
up the rear. 

* This looks like a march,” thought I, as I pressed 
forward to join my companions. 

I had not advanced hom a hundred yards through 
a narrow ravine, when the measured tread of infantry 
fell upon my ears. I pulled up to slacken my pace, 
just as the head of a column turned round the angle 
of the road, and came in view. The tall caps of a 
grenadier company were the first thing I beheld, as 
they came on without roll of drum and sound of fife. 
I watched with a soldier’s pride the manly bearing 
and gallant step of the dense mass as they defiled be- 
fore me. I was struck no less by them than by a 
certain look of a steady but sombre cast which each 
man wore. 

** What can this mean ?”’ thought I. 

My first impression was, that a military execution 
was about to take place: the next moment solved my 
doubt, for as the last files of the grenadiers wheeled 
round, a dense mass behind came in sight, whose un- 
armed hands, and downeast air, at once bespoke them 
prisoners of war. 

What a sad sight it was! There was the old and 
weather-beaten grenadier, erect in frame and firm in 
step, his grey moustache scarcely concealing the 
scowl that curled his lip, handcuffed with the young 
and daring conseript—even yet a mere boy; their 
march was regular, their gaze steadfast, no look of 
flinching courage there. On they came, a long un- 
broken line. ‘They looked not less proudly than their 
captors around them. As I looked with heavy heart 
upon them, my attention was attracted to one who 


marched alone behind the rest. He was a middle- | 


sized but handsome youth of some eighteen years at 
most, his light helmet and waving plume bespoke him 
a chasseur au cheval,and I could plainly perceive, in 
his careless, half-saucy air, how indignantly he felt 
the position to which the fate of war had reduced him. 
He caught my eyes fixed upon him, and, for an in- 
stant, turned upon me a gaze of open and palpable 
defiance, drawing himself up to his full height and 
crossing his arms upon his breast; but, probably, per- 
ceiving in my look more of interest than triumph, his 
countenance suddenly changed, a deep blush suffused 
his cheek, his eye beamed with a softened and kindly 
expression, and, carrying his hand to his helmet, he 
saluted me, saying, in a voice. of singular sweet- 
ness,—“‘ Je vous souhaile un meilleur sort, cama- 
rade.” 

I bowed, and muttering something in return, was 
about to make some inquiry concerning him, when 
the loud call of the trumpet rang through the valley, 
and apprized me that in my interest for the prisoners 
I had forgotten all else, and was probably incurring 
censure for my absence. 

January, 1841.—Musevm, 18 
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Cuaprer XLVIL—Tue Review. 


When I joined the group of my brother officers, 
who stood gaily chatting and laughing together be- 
fore our lines, 1 was much surprised,—nay, almost 
shocked to find how little seeming impression had 
been made upon them by the sad duty we had per- 
formed that morning. 

When last we met, each eye was downcast—each 
heart was full; sorrow for him we had lost from 
| amongst us for ever, mingling with the awful sense 
| of our own uncertain tenure here, had laid its impress 
} on each brow; but now, scarcely an hour elapsed, and 
all were cheerful and elated. The last shovelful ot 
earth upon the grave seemed to have buried both the 
| dead and the mourning. And such is war! and such 
the temperament it forms! Events so strikingly op- 
posite in their character and influences succeed so 
rapidly one upon another, that the mind is kept in 
one whirl of excitement, and at length accustoms 
itself to change with every phase of circumstances; 
and between joy and grief, hope and despondency, 
enthusiasm and depression, there is neither breadth 
nor interval: they follow each other as naturally as 
morning succeeds to night. 

I had not much time for such reflections: scarcely 
had I saluted the officers about me, when the loud 

rolonged roll of the drums along the line of infantry 
in the valley, followed by the sharp clatter of muskets 
as they were raised to the shoulder, announced the 
troops were under arms, and the review begun. 

“Have you seen the general order this morning, 
Power ?”’ inquired an old officer beside me. 

“No; they say, however, that ours are mentioned.” 

“Harvey is going on favourably,” cried a young 
cornet, as he galloped up to our party. 

“Take ground to the left!’ sung out the clear voice 
of the colonel, as he rode along in front. “ Four- 
teenth! I am happy to inform you that your conduct 
has met approval in the highest quarter. I have just 
received the general orders, in which this occurs: 

“THE TIMELY PASSAGE OF THE Douro, AND SUBSE- 
QUENT MOVEMENTS UPON THE ENEMY’S FLANK, BY 
LieuTeENANT-GenerAL SHERBROKE, WITH THE GUARDS 
AND 297TH RecIMENT; AND THE BRAVERY OF THE TWO 
SQUADRONS oF THE L4tH LicutT Draccons, UNDER THE 
comMAND oF Mason Harvey, anp Lep sy THE Ho- 
nouRABLE Bricapirer-GeneraL CuarLes STEWART, 
OBTAINED THE vicrory”—Mark that, my lads !—Ob- 
tained the victory—“ WHICH HAS CONTRIBUTED 80 
MUCH TO THE HONOUR OF THE TROOPS ON THIS DAY.” 

The words were hardly spoken, when a tremendous 
| cheer burst from the whole line at once. 

“ Steady, Fourteenth! steady, lads!” said the gal- 
lant old colonel, as he raised his hand gently; “ the 
staff iv approaching.” 

At the same moment, the white plumes appeared 
rising above the brow of the hill. On they came, 
glittering in all the splendour of aigulettes and orders ; 
—all, save ene. He rode foremost, upon a small 

| compact black horse; his dress, a plain gray frock, 
| fastened at the waist by a red sash: his cocked hat 
| alone bespoke, in its jume, the general officer. He 
| galloped rapidly on till he came to the centre of the 
line, then, turning short around, he scanned the ranks 
from end to end with an eagle glance, 

* Colonel Merivale, you have made known to your 

? Sp. or Mag, 
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eae my opinion of them, as expressed in general 
orders ?” . 

The colonel bowed low in acquiescence. 

“ Fitzroy, you have got the memorandum, I 


hope ?” 

The aide-de-camp here presented to Sir Arthur a 
slip of paper, which he continued to regard attentive- 
ly for some minutes, 

“Captain Powel—Power, I mean. Captain 
Power !” 

Power rode out from the line. 

“ Your very distinguished conduct yesterday has 
been reported to me. I shal] have sincere pleasure 
in forwarding your name for the vacant majority. 
You have forgotten, Colonel Merivale, to send in the 
name of the officer who saved General Laborde’s 
life.” 

**1 believe I have mentioned it, Sir Arthur. Mr. 
O’ Malley.” 

“True, I beg pardon; so you have—Mr. O’Mal- 
ley : a very young officer indeed—ha, an Irishman ! 
the south of Ireland, eh ?”’ 

** No, sir, the west.” 

“Oh yes. Well, Mr. O'Malley, you are promoted. 
You have the lieutenancy in your own regiment. By 
the bye, Merivale,” here his voice changed into a 
half laughing tone, “ ere I forget it, pra let me beg 
of you to look into this honest fellow’s claim ; he has 
given me no peace the entire morning.” 

As he spoke I turned my eyes in the direction he 
pointed, and, to my utter consternation, beheld my 
man Mickey Free standing among the staff—the 
= he occupied, and the presence he stood in, 
1aving no more perceptible effect upon his nerves 
than if he were assisting at an Irish wake; but so 
cempletely was I overwhelmed with shame at the 
moment, that the staff were already far down the 
lines, ere I recovered my self-possession, to which, 
certainly, I was in some degree recalled by Master 
Mike’s addressing me in a somewhat imploring 
voice :— 

** Arrah, spake for me, Master Charles, alanah ; 
sure they might do something for now me, av it was 
only to make me a guager.” 

Mickey’s ideas of promotion, thus insinuatingly 
put forward, threw the whole party around into one 

urst of laughter. 

“T have him down there,” said he, pointing as he 
spoke to a thick grove of cork trees at a little dis- 
tance. 

“Who have you got there, Mike?” inquired 
Power. 

“ Devil a one o* me knows his name,” replied he ; 
“ maybe its Bony himself.” 

** And how do you know he’s there still ?” 

“How do I know, is it? didn’t I tie hifm last 
night.” 

Curiosity to find out what Mickey could ibly 
allude to, induced Power and myself to follow him 
down the slope to the clump of trees I’ve mentioned. 
As we came near, the very distinct denunciations 
that issued from the thicket, proved pretty plainly 
the nature of the affair. It was nothing less than a 
French officer 5f cavalry, that Mike had unhorsed in 
the mélée, and wishing, probably, to preserve some 
testimony of his prowess, had made prisoner, and 
tied fast to a cork tree, the preceding evening. 
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“ Sacre bleu,” said the poor Frenchman, as we 
approached, “ gue ce sont des sauvages !” 

“* Av it’s making your sow}, ye are,” said Mike, 
“ you're right ; for, maybe, they won't let me keep 
you alive.’ 

Mike’s idea of a tame prisoner threw me into a fit 
of laughing, while Power asked— 

* And what do you want to do with him, Mickey ?” 

“The sorra one o’ me knows, for he — no 
dacent tongue. ‘Thegium thoo,” said he, addressing 
the prisoner, with — in the ribs at the same mo- 
ment, “but sure, Master Charles, he might tache 
me French.” 

There was something so irresistibly ludicrous in 
his tone and Jook as he said these words, that both 
Power and myself absolutely roared with laughter. 
We began, however, to feel not a little ashamed of 
our position in the business, and explained to the 
Frenchman, that our worthy countryman had but 
little experience of the usages of war, while we pro- 
ceeded to unbind him, and liberate him from his 
miserable bondage. 

“It’s letting him loose, you are, Capgain? Master 
Charles, take care; begorra, av you had as much 
trouble in catching him as I had, you'd think twice 
about letting him out. Listen to me, now,” here he 
placed his closed fist within an inch of the poor 
prisoner's nose ; * listen to me, av you say peas, by the 
morteal, I’ll not lave a whole bone in your skin.” 

With some difficulty we persuaded Mike that his 
conduct, so far from leading to his promotion, might, 
if known in another quarter, procure him an ac- 
quaintance with the provost marshal, a fact which it 
was plain to perceive, gave him but a very poor im- 
pression of military gratitude. 

“Oh, then, if they were in swarms fornent me, 
devil receave the prisoner I'll take again.” 

So saying, he slowly returned to the regiment, 
while Power and I, having conducted the French- 
man to the rear, cantered towards the town to learn 
the news of the day. 

The city on that day presented a most singular as- 
pect. The streets, filled with the towns-people and the 
soldiery, were decorated with flags and garlands. 
The cafés were crowded with merry groupe, and the 
sounds of music and laughter resounded on all sides. 
The houses seemed to be quite inadequate to afford 
accommodation to the numerous guests, and in con- 
sequence bullock cars and forage waggons were con- 
verted into temporary hotels, and many a jovial party 
were collected in both. Military music, chure 
bells, drinking choruses, were all commingled in the 
din and turmoil ; processions in honour of our “ Lady 
of Succour”’ were jammed up — baechanalian 
orgies, and their very chaunt half drowned in the 
cries of the wounded as they passed on to the hospi- 
tals. With difficulty we pushed our way through 
the dense mob ; as we turned our steps towards the 
seminary we both felt naturally curious to see the 
place where our first detachment landed, and to 
examine the opportunities of defence it presented. 
The building itself was a large and irregular one, of 
an oblong form, surrounded by a high wall of solid 
masonry, the only entrance being by a heavy iron 


gate. 
At this spot the battle appeared to have raged 
with violence; one side of the massive gate was 
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torn from its hinges, and lay flat upon the und ; | 
the walls were breached in many places ; and pieces 
of torn uniforms, broken bayonets, and bruised 
shakos, attested that the conflict was a close one. 
The —— itself was in a falling state ; the roof, 
from which Paget had given his orders, and where 
he was wounded, had fallenin. ‘The French cannon 
had fissured the building from top to bottom, and it 
seemed only awaiting the slightest impulse to crum- 
ble into ruin. When we regarded the spot, and 
examined the narrow doorway which, opening upon 
a flight of a few steps to the river, admitted our 
first party, we could not help feeling struck anew 
with the gallantry of that mere handful of ‘brave fel- 
lows, who thus threw themselves amid the over- 
whelming lc,rions of the enemy, and at once, without 
waiting for a single reinforcement, opened a fire upon 
their ranks. Bold as the enterprise unquestionably 
was, we still felt with what consummate judgment 
it had been planned ;—a bend of the river concealed 
entirely the passare of the troops, the guns of the 
Sierra med | their landing, and completely swept 
one approach to the seminary. The French, being 
thus obliged to attack by the gate, were compelled 
to make a considerable defour before they reached it, 
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while the brigade of Guards, under General Sher- 
broke, profiting by the confusion, passed the river 
below he town, and took the enemy unexpectedly 
in rear. 

Brief as was the struggle within the town, it must 
have been a terrific one; the artillery were firing at 
musket range; cavalry and infantry were fighting 
hand to hand in narrow streets, a destructive mus- 
ketry pouring all the while from windows and house- 
tops. 
mat the Amarante gate, where the French defiled, 
the carnage was also great: their light artillery un- 


‘limbered some guns here, to cover the columns as 


they deployed; but Murray’s cavalry having carried 
these, the ank of the infantry became entirely ex- 
posed to the galling fire of small arms from the 
seminary, and the far more destructive shower of 
grape that poured unceasingly from the Sierra. 
ur brigade did the rest; and in less than one 

hour from the landing of the first man, the French 
were in full retreat upon Vallonga. 

“A glorious thing, Charley,” said Power, after a 
pause, “and a proud souvenir for hereafter.” 

A truth I felt deeply at the time, and one 
my heart responds to not less fully as I am writ- 





all of which gave time for our divisions to cross, 


ing. 





A WONDERFUL PREACHER. 

A country woman, whilst on a visit to a large 
manufacturing town in the west, went to hear a cele- 
brated divine, whose field of labour lay there, and 
whose fame had often been sounded in the ears of the 
worthy dame. On her return, she was asked her 
opinion of “The star of the west,” as he is often 
called. ** Oh,” said she, “* he’s a wonderfu’ preacher 
—a great preacher.” ‘ Well, well, that’s all true,” 
said the other; “ but what do you think of his views 
of doctrinal points, and his powers of oat the 
scriptures!” “Oh,” said the worthy critic, “ I dinna 
ken; but he’s just a wonderfu’ man.” “ But what 
did he say t”’ “ Oh, he just gaed on, and gaed on, 
and chappit on the Bible, and raised his twa hands 
abune his head, and then gaed on again, and gaed on 
again; and then he swat and rubbit his brow, and 
whan he stoppit, he looked as if he could have said 
mair than whan he began—oh, he’s a wonderfu’ 
grand preacher !” 


BARBAROUS PLEASURES. 

There is often, in fact, no material difference Be- 
tween the enjoyments of the highest ranks and those 
of the rudest stages of society. If the life of many 
young English noblemen and an Iroquoise in the 
forest, or an Arab in the desert, are compared, it will 
be found that their real sources of happiness are near- 
ly the same. The treasures of science, the refine- 
ments of taste, the luxuries of wealth, are in many 
eases disregarded or forgotten, and the real excita- 
tion of life depends upon the destruction of wild | 
animals or the management of impetuous steeds. | 
This is a fact which is matter of daily observation ; | 
and it furnishes a most instructive lesson as to the | 
proportion established by nature between the active 
and the speculative part of mankind. The great 
majority in every class of society are incapable of 
receiving happiness from any other source but 
physical excitation; and every plan for human im- 





|provement which is founded on any other supposi- 
| tion, will necessarily fail. Nor is it without good 
reason that nature has established this disproportion 
j between the studious and the active part of the 
| species. ‘The great mass of undertakings essential 
'to the existence and the welfare of mankind, depend 
on physical exertion; and, unless the greater part 
of our fellow-creatures were disposed to that species 
of labour, and gratified with the enjoyments that at- 
tend it, the race would speedily perish, and the 
speculations of science disappear with the individuals 
who formed them.—4itson’s Principles of Population. 


SCOTCH ALL OVER. 

The manse of Gargunnock, some half-century ago, 
was known for all the good things of the season, as 
Samuel Shool, the bellman, used to boast, when 
speaking of its generous-hearted mistress. Honest 
Samuel was fond of relating any thing to the credit 
of his benefactress in the manse. “1 mind,” said 
he, on one occasion, “ae Sabbath morning at the 
summer preachings, mair than yang tome sin’, a 
sad pickle that the mistress was in, because Betty 
M‘Quat had forgotten to howk some early potatoes 
on the Saturday night; for potatoes were a great 
rarity at the time. What was to be done? Betty was 
like to gae through the yirth about it; and quo’ she, 
‘Mistress, I'll just tak the graip, and slip out and howk 
a pane oe a few ]—naebody will ken; and gif it 
come to the minister’s hearin’, I’]] take the sin and 
the blame o’t on mysel’.’ ‘Na, na, Betty, since I 
maun hae the rarity at the dinner this day, just gang 
awa out and pouter [scrape] a few frae the roots o’ 
the shaws wi’ your hands—take nae graip wi’ ye— 
use nae warkloom made by the hand o’ man on the 
day o’ rest; if the minister sets on me about it, I‘ll 
just tell him that we only Pa them out the drill ; 
there wasna a graip shank in the hand o’ ony body 
about the house—surely a body may use their fin- 
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gers without being found fau’t wi’. 
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CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 


Full of that vague kind of penitence which holi- 
days awaken next morning, Kit turned out at sunrise, 
and, with his faith in last night’s enjoyments a little 
shaken by cool daylight and the return to every-day 


duties and occupations, went to meet Barbara and | 


her mother at the appointed place. And being care- 
ful not to awaken any of the little household, who 


his money on the chimney-piece ; with an inscription 


HREY’S CLOCK. 


| day they were to trim the grape-vine, so Kit mounted 
half way up a short ladder, and began to snip and 
hammer away, while the old gentleman, with a great 
| interest in his proceedings, handed up the nails and 
| shreds of cloth as he wanted them. The old lady 
|and Whisker looked on as usual. 


+. Well, Christopher,” said Mr. Garland, “ and so 


| you have made a new friend, eh ?” 


“*] beg your pardon, sir?’’ returned Kit, looking 


“You have made a new friend, I hear from Mr. 


| 
were yet resting from their unusual fatigues, Kit left down from the ladder. 


in chalk calling his mother’s attention to the cireum- | Abel,” said the old gentleman, “ at the office ?” 


stance, and informing her that it came from her duti- | 


“ Oh—yes, sir, yes. He behaved very handsome, 


ful son; and went his way,with a heart something | sir.” 


heavier than his pockets, but free from any very 
great oppression notwithstanding. 

Oh these holidays! why will they leave us some | 
regret! why cannot we push them back only a week 
or two in cur memories, so as to put them at once at 
that convenient distance whence they may be regarded | 
either with a calm indifference or a pleasant eflort of 
recollection! why will they hang about us like the | 
flavour of yesterday’s wine, suggestive of headaches 
and lassitude, and those good intentions for the fu- 
ture, which under the earth form the everlasting 
pavement of a large estate, and upon it usually endure 
until dinner-time or thereabouts! 

Who will wonder that Barbara had a headache, or 
that Barbara’s mother was disposed to be cross, or 
that she slightly underrated Astley’s, and thought 
the clown was older than they had taken him to be 
last night? Kit was not surprised to hear her say 
so—not he. He had already had a misgiving that 
the inconstant actors in that dazzling vision had been 
doing the same thing the night before last, and would 
do it again that night, and the next, and for weeks 
and months to come, though he would not be there. 
Such is the difference between yesterday and to- 
day. We are all going to the play, or coming home 
from it. 

However, the sun himself is weak when he first 
rises, and gathers strength and courage as the day 
gets on. By degrees, they began to recall cireum- 
stances more and more pleasant in their nature, un- 
til, what between talking, walking, and laughing, 
they reached Finchley in such good heart, that Bar- 
bara’s mother declared she never felt less tired or in 
hetter spirits, and so said Kit. Barbara had been silent 
all the way, but she said so too. Poor little Barba- 
ra! She was very quiet. 

‘They were at home in such good time that wed 
had rubbed down the pony and made him as spruce | 
as a race-horse, before Mr. Garland came down to} 
breakfast; which punctual and industrious conduct 
the old lady, and the old gentleman, and Mr. Abel, | 
highly extolled. At his usual hour (or rather at his 
usual minute and second, for he was the soul of | 
punctuality) Mr. Abel walked out, to be overtaken | 
by the London coach, and Kit and the old gentleman | 
went to work in the garden. 

This was not the least pleasant of Kit’s employ- } 
ments, for on a fine day they were quite a family 
party ; the old lady sitting hard by with her work- 
basket on a little table; the old gentleman digging, | 
or pruning, or clipping about with a large pair of | 
shears, or helping Kit in some way or other with | 
great assiduity ; and Whisker looking on from his | 
paddock in placid contemplation of them all. To-' 





“Tam glad to hear it,’’ returned the old gentle- 
man with asmile. ‘He is disposed to behave more 
handsomely still though, Christopher.” 

“Indeed, sir! It’s very kind in him, but I don’t 
want him to, I’in sure,”’ said Kit, hammering stoutly 
at an obdurate nail. 

“He is rather anxious,” pursued the old gentle- 
man, “to have you in his own service—take care 
what you're doing, or you will fall down and hurt 
yourself.” 

**To have me in his service, sir!” cried Kit, who 
had stopped short in his work, and faced about upon 
the ladder like some dexterous tumbler. ‘* Why, 
sir, I don’t think he can be in earnest when he says 
that.” 

“Oh! But he is indeed,” said Mr. Garland. 
“ And he has told Mr. Abel so.” 

**T never heard of such a thing!’’ muttered Kit, 
looking ruefully at his master and mistress. “I 
wonder at him; that I do.” 

* You see, Christopher,” said Mr. Garland, “ this 
is a point of much importance to you, and you should 
understand and consider it in that light. ‘This gen- 
tleman is able to give you more money than [—not, 
I hope, to carry through the various relations of 
master and servant, more kindness and confidence, 
but certainly, Christopher, to give you more money.” 

* Well,” said Kit, “ after that, sir—”’ 

“Wait a moment,” interposed Mr. Garland. 
“That is not all. ‘“ You werea very faithful servant 
to your old employers, as I understand, and should 
this gentleman recover them, as it is his purpose to 
attempt doing by every means in his power, 1 have 
no doubt that you, being in his service, would meet 
with your reward. Besides,’’ added the old gentle- 
ufan with stronger emphasis, “besides having the 
pleasure of being again brought into communication 
with those to whom you seem to be so very strongly 
and disinterestedly attached. You must think of 
all this, Christopher, and not be rash or hasty in 
your choice.” 


Kit did suffer one twinge, one momentary pang in 
keeping the reaolution he had already formed, when 
this last argument passed swiftly into his thoughts, 
and conjured up the realisation of all his hopes and 
fancies. But it was gone in a minute, and he stur- 
dily rejoined that the gentleman must Jook out for 
somebody else, as he did think he might have done 
at first. 


“ He has no right to think that I’d be led away 
to go to him, sir,” said Kit, turning round again 
after half a minute’s hammering. ‘ Does he think 
I'm 2 fool?” 
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“ He may, perhaps, Christopher, if you refuse his 
offer,” said Mr. Garland gravely. 

* Then let him, sir,’ retorted Kit; “what do I 
care, sir, what he thinks? why should I care for his| 
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* [’ve got a chariot-cab waiting on purpose,” re- 
plied the clerk. “A very spanking gray in that cab, 
| sir, if you’re a judge of horse-flesh.” 
Declining to inspect the spanking gray, on the 


thinking, sir, when | know that I should be a fool, plea that he was but poorly acquainted with such mat- 
and worse than a fool, sir, to leave the kindest master] ters, and would but imperfectly appreciate his beau- 
and mistress that ever was or can be, who took me} ties, Mr. Garland invited Mr. Chuckster to partake 


out of the streets a very poor and hungry lad indeed 
—poorer and hungrier perhaps than you think for, 
sir—to go to him or anybody? If Miss Nell was} 
to come back, ma’am,”’ added Kit, turning suddenly 
to his mistress, “* why that would be another thing, 
and perhaps if she wanted me, | might ask yon now 
and then to let me work for her when all was done 
athome. But when she comes back, I see now that 





of a slight repast in the way of lunch, and that gen- 
tleman readily consenting, certain cold viands, flanked 
with ale and wine, were speedily prepared for his 
refreshment. 

At this repast Mr. Chuckster exerted his utmost 
abilities to enchant his entertainers, and impress 
them with a conviction of the mental superiority of 
those who dwelt in town; with which view he led 


she'll be rich as old master said she would, and being| the discourse to the small scandal of the day, in 
a rich young lady, what could she want of me!| which he was justly considered by his friends to 
No, no,” added Kit, shaking his head sorrowfully,| shine prodigiously. Thus, he was in a condition to 
* she'll never want me any more, and bless her, I| relate the exact circumstances of the difference be- 
hope she never may, though I should like to see her|tween the Marquis of Mizzler and Lord Bobby, 
too!” which it appeared originated in a disputed bottle of 
Here Kit drove a nail into the wall very hard—| champagne, and not in a pigeon-pie, as erroneously 
much harder than was necessary—and having done| reported in the newspapers; neither had Lord Bobby 
so, faced about again. | said to the Marquis of Mizzler, “ Mizzler, one of us 

“There's the pony, sir,’ said Kit— Whisker, | two tells a lie, and I’m not the man,” as incorrectly 
ma’am, (and he knows so well I’m talking about| stated by the same authorities; but,  Mizzler, you 
him that he begins to neigh directly, sir,—would he| know where I’m to be found, and, damme, sir, find 
let anybody come near him but me,ma’am? Here’s|me if you want me”—which, of course, entirely 
the garden, sir, and Mr. Abel, ma’am. Would Mr.| changed the aspect of this interesting question, and 
Abel part with me, sir, or is there anybody that could | placed it in a very different light. He also acquaint- 
be fonder of the garden, ma’am? I[t would break| ed them with the precise amount of the income gua- 
mother’s heart, sir, and even little Jacob would have | ranteed by the Duke of Thigsberry to Violetta Stetta 
of the Italian opera, which it appeared was payable 
quarterly, and not half yearby, as the public had been 
that he| given to understand,‘and which was exclusive, and 
not inclusive, (as had been monstrously stated,) of 

There is no telling how long Kit might have stood jewellery, perfumery, hair-powder for five footmen, 
upon the ladder, addressing his master and mistress|and two daily changes of kid-gloves for a page. 
by turns, and generally turning towards the wrong| Having entreated the old lady and gentleman to set 
person, if Barbara had not at that moment come run-| their minds at rest upon these absorbing points, for 
ning up to say that a messenger from the office had|they might rely on his statement being the correct 


sense enough to cry his eyes out, ma’am, if he thought 
that Mr. Abel could wish to part with me so soon, 


after having™old me onlv the other day, 
hoped we might be together for years to come—” 


brought a note, which, with an expression of some 
surprise at Kit’s oratorical appearance, she put into 
her master’s hand. 

“Oh!” said the old gentleman, after reading it, 
“‘ask the messenger to walk this way.” Barbara 
tripping off to do as she was bid, he turned to Kit 
and said that they would not pursue the subject any 
further, and that Kit could not be more unwilling to 

art with them, than they would be to part with 
cit; a sentiment which the old lady very generously 
echoed. 

** At the same time, Christopher,” added Mr. Gar- 
land, glancing at the note in his hand, “if the gen- 
tleman should want to borrow you now and then for 
an hour or so, or even a day or so, at a time, we 
rust consent to lend nel you must consent to 
be lent.—Oh! here is the young gentleman. How 
do you do, sir?’ 

This salutation was addressed to Mr. Chuckster, 
who with his hat extremely on one side, and his 
hair a long way beyond it, came swaggering up the 
walk. 

** Hope I see you well, sir,’’ returned that gentle- 
man. “ Hope tose you well, ma’am. Charming 
box this, sir. Delicious country, to be sure.” 

“You want to take Kit back with you, I find?” 
observed Mr. Garland. 


one, Mr. Chuckster entertained them with theatrical 
chit-chat and the court circular; and so wound up a 
brilliant and fascinating conversation which he had 
| maintained alone, and without any assistance what- 
ever, for upwards of three quarters of an hour. 


* And now that the nag has got his wind again,” 
said Mr. Chackster rising in a graceful manner, * 1’m 
| afraid I must cut my stick.” 


Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Garland offered any opposi- 
tion to his tearing himself away, (feeling, no doubt, 
that such a man could ill be spared from his proper 
|sphere of action,) and therefore Mr. Chuckster and 
| Kit were shortly afterwards upon their way to town; 
| Kit being perched upon the bex of the cabriolet 
‘beside the driver, and Mr. Chuckster seated in solitary 
| state inside, with one of his boots sticking out at each 
| of the front windows. 
| When they reached the Notary’s house, Kit fol- 
\lowed into the office, and was desired by Mr. Abel 
| to sit down and wait, for the gentleman who wanted 
|him had gone out, and perhaps might not return for 

some time. This anticipation was strictly verified, 
for Kit had had his dinner, and his tea, and had read 
jall the lighter matter in the Law List, and the Post- 
| Office Directory, and had fallen asleep a great many 
|times, before the gentleman whom he had seen 
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before, came in; which he did at last in a very great 
hurry. 

He was closeted with Mr. Witherden for some little 
time, and Mr. Abel had been called in to assist at the 
conference, before Kit, wondering very much what 
he was wanted for, was summoned to attend them. 

‘* Clivistopher,” said the gentleman, turning to him 
directly he entered the room, “I have found your old 
master and young mistress.” 

“No sit! Have you though?” returned Kit, his 
7 sparkling with delight. ‘* Where are they, sir? 

ow are they, sir? Are they—are they near here ?”’ 

“A long way from here,”’ returned the gentleman, 
shaking his head. “ But I am going away to-night 
to bring them back, and 1 want you to go with me.” 

** Me, sir!”’ cried Kit, full of joy and surprise. 

“The place,” said the strange gentleman, turning 
thoughtfully to the Notary, “indicated by this man 
of the dogs, is—how far from here—sixty miles !”’ 

“From sixty to seventy.” 

“Humph! If we travel post all night, we shall 
reach there in good time to-morrow morning. Now, 
the only question is, as they will not know me, and 
the child, God bless her, would think that an 
stranger pursuing them had a — - upon her grand- 
father’s liberty,—can I do better than take this lad, 


whom they both know and will readily remember, 
as an assurance to them of my friendly intentions ?” 
“Certainly not,” replied the Notary. “Take 
Christopher by all means.” 
“1 beg your pardon, sir,” said Kit, who had listen- 
ed to this discourse with a lengthening countenance, 


“but if that’s the reason, I’m afraid I should do 
more harm than good—Miss Nell, sir, she knows 
me, and would trust in me,[ am sure; but old 
master—I don't know why, gentlemen; nobody 
does—would not bear me in his sight after he had 
been ill, and Miss Nell herself told me that I must 
not go near him or let him see me any more. I should 
spoil all that you were doing if I went, I’m afraid. 
I'd give the world to go, but you had better not take 
me, sir.”’ 

** Another difficulty,” cried the impetuous gentle- 
man. ‘ Was ever man so beset as 1?” Is there 
nobody else that knew them, nobody else in whom 
they had any confidence? Solitary as their lives 
were, is there no one person who would serve my 
purpose ?”’ 

Js there, Christopher?” said the Notary. 

“Not one, sir,” replied Kit.—“ Yes, though, 
there’s my mother.” 

“Did they know her?” said the single gentle- 
man, 

“Know her, sir! why, she was — coming 
backwards and forwards. They were as kind to her 
as they were to me. Bless you, sir, she expected 
they’d come back to her house.” 

“Then where the devil is the woman?” said the 
impatient gentleman, catching up his hat. “ Why 
isn’t she here? Why is that woman always out of 
the way when she is most wanted !” 

In a word, the single gentleman was apg oes 
of the office, bent on laying violent hands on Kit’s 
mother, forcing her into a post-chaise, and carryin 
her off, when this novel kind of abduction was with 
some difficulty prevented by the joint efforts of Mr. 
Abel and the Notary, who restrained him by dint of 
their remonstrances, and persuaded him to sound Kit 





|upon the probability of her being able and willing 


to undertake such a journey on so short a notice. 

This occasioned some doubts on the part of Kit, 
and some violent demonstrations on that of the single 
gentleman, and a great many soothing speeches on 
that of the Notary and Mr. Abel. The upshot of 
the business was, that Kit, after weighing the matter 
in his mind and considering it carefully, promised, 
on behalf of his mother, that she should be ready 
within two hours from that time to undertake the 
expedition, and engaged to produce her in that place, 
inall respects equipped and prepared for the journey, 
before the specified period had expired. 

Having given this pledge, which was rather a bold 
one, and not particularly easy of redemption, Kit 
lost no time in sallying forth, and taking measures 
for its immediate fulfilment. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 


Kit made his way through the crowded streets, 
dividing the stream of people, dashing across the busy 
roadways, diving into lanes and alleys, and stopping 
or turning aside for nothing, until he came in front 
of the Old Curiosity Shep, when he came to a stand ; 
partly from habit, and partly from being out of 

reath. 

It was a gloomy autumn evening, and he thought the 
old place had never looked so dismal as in its dreary 
twilight. The windows broken, the rusty sashes 
rattling in their frames, the deserted house a dull 
barrier dividing the glaring lights and bustle of the 
street into two long lines, and standing in the midst, 
cold, dark, and empty, presented a che@Mless spectacle 
which mingled harshly with the bright prospects the 
boy had been building up for its late inmates, and 
came like a disappointment or misfortune. Kit would 
have had a good fire roaring up the empty chimneys, 
lights sparkling and ~~ through the windows, 
people moving briskly to and fro, voices in cheerful 
conversation, something in unison with the new 
hopes that were astir. He had not expected that 
the house would wear any different aspect—had 
known indeed that it could not—but coming upon it 
in the midst of eager thoughts and expectations, it 
checked the current in its flow, and darkened it with 
a mournful shadow. 

Kit, however, fortunately for himself, was not 
learned enough or contemplative enough to be troubled 
with presages of evil afar off, and having no mental 
spectacles to assist his vision in this respect, saw 
nothing but the dull house, which jarred uncomfort- 
ably upon his previous thoughts. So, almost wishing 
that he had not passed it, though hardly knowing 
why, he hurried on again, making up by his increased 
speed for the few moments he had lost. 

“ Now, if she should be out,” thought Kit, as he 
approached the poor dwelling of his mother, “and I 
not able to find her, this impatient gentleman would 
be in a pretty taking. And sure enough there’s no 
light, and the door's fast. Now, God forgive me for 
saying so, but if this is Little Bethel’s doing, I wish 
Little Bethel was—was farther off,’ said Kit check- 
ing himself, and knocking at the door, 

A second knock brought no reply from within the 
house; but caused a woman over the way to look 
out and inquire who that was, wanting Mrs. Nubbles. 
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“Me,” said Kit. “She's at—at Little Bethel, I 
suppose ?’’"—getting out the name of the obnoxious 
conventicle with some reluctance, and laying a spite- 
ful emphasis upon the words. 

The neighbour nodded assent. 

*, Then pray tell me where it is,”’ said Kit, “ for I 
have come on a pressing matter, and must fetch her 
out, even if she were in the pulpit.” 

It was not very easy to procure a direction to the 
fold in question, as none of the neighbours were of 
the flock that resorted thither, and few knew anything 
mare of it than the name. At last a gossip of Mrs. 
Nubbles, who had accompanied her to chapel on 
one or two occasions when a comfortable cup of tea 
had preceded her devotions, furnished the needful 
information, which Kit no sooner obtained than he 
started off again. 

Little Bethel might have been nearer, and might 
have been in a straighter road, though in that case 
the reverend geftleman who presided over its con- 
gregation would have lost his favourite allusion to 
the crooked ways by which it was approached, and 
which enabled him to liken it to Paradise itself, in 
contradistinction to the parish church and the broad 
thoroughfare leading thereunto, Kit found it at last 
after some trouble, and pausing at the door to take 
breath that he might enter with becoming decency, 
passed into the chapel. 

It was not badly named in one respect, being in truth 
a particularly little Bethel—a Bethel of the smallest 
dimensions—with a small number of small pews, 
and a small pulpit, in which a small gentleman (by 
trade a shoemaker, and by calling a divine,) was 
delivering ina by no means small voice, a by no 
means small sermon, judging of its dimensions by 
the condition of his audience, which, if their gross 
amount were but small, comprised a still smaller 
number of hearers, as the majority were slumber- 
ing. 

a these was Kit's mother, who, finding it 
matter of extreme difficulty to keep her eyes open 
after the fatigues of last night, and feeling their in- 
clination to close strongly backed and seconded by 
the arguments of the preacher, had yielded to the 
drowsiness that overpowered her, and fallen asleep ; 
though not so soundly but that she could from time 
to time utter a slight and almost inaudible groan, as 
if in recognition of the orator’s doctrines. The baby 
in her arms was as fast asleep as she; and little 
Jacob, whose youth prevented him from recognising 
in this prolonged spiritual nourishment any thing 
half as interesting as oysters, was alternately very fast 
asleep and very wide awake, as his inclination to 
slumber or his terror of being personally alluded to 
in the discourse, gained the mastery over him. 

“And now I’m here,” thought Kit, gliding into 
the nearest empty pew which was opposite his 
mother’s, and on the other side of the little aisle, 
“how am 1 ever to get at her or to persuade her to 
come out! [ might as well be twenty miles off. 
She'll never wake till it’s all over, and there goes 
the clock again! If he would but leave off for a 
minute, or if they'd only sing!” — 

But there was little encouragement to believe that 
either event would happen for a couple of hours to 
come. The preacher went on telling them what he 
meant to convince them of before he was done, and 
it was clear that if he only kept to one half of his 
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promises, and forgot the other, he was good for that 
time at least. 

In his desperation and restlessness Kit cast his 
eyes about the chapel, and happening to let them 
fall upon a little seat in front of the clerk's desk, 
could searcely believe them when they showed him 
—Quilp! 

He rubbed them twice or thrice, but still they in- 
sisted that Quilp was there, and there indeed he was, 
sitting with his hands upon his knees, and his hat 
between them on a little wooden bracket, with the 
accustomed grin upon his dirty face, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling. He certainly did not glance 
at Kit er at his mother, and appeared utterly uncon- 
scious of their presence; still Kit could not help 
feeling directly that the attention of the sly little 
fiend was fastened upon them, and upon nothing 
else. 

But astounded as he was by the apparition of the 
dwarf among the Little Bethelites, and not free from 
a misgiving that it was the forerunner of some trou- 
ble er annoyance, he was compelled to subdue his 
wonder and to take active measures for the with- 
drawal of his parent, as the evening was now creep- 
ing en, and the matter grew serious. Therefore the 
next time little Jacob woke, Kit set himself to attract 
his wandering attention, and this not being a very 
difficult task (one sneeze effected it), he signed to 
him to rouse his mother. 

Ill-luck would have it, however, that just then the 
preacher, in a forcible exposition of one head of his 
discourse, leaned over upon the pulpit-desk so that 
very little more of him than his legs remained inside ; 
and, while he made vehement gestures with his right 
hand, and held on with his left stared, or seemed to 
stare, straight into little Jacob’s eyes, threatening 
him by his strained look and attitude—so it appeared 
to the child—that if he so much as moved a muscle, 
he, the preacher, would be literally, and not figura- 
tively, “down upon him” that instant. In this fear- 
ful state of things, distracted by the sudden appear- 
ance of Kit, and fascinated by the eyes of the 
preacher, the miserable Jacob sat bolt upright, 
wholly incapable of motion, strongly disposed to 
ery but afraid to do so, and returning his pastor's 
gaze until his infant eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

“If I must do it openly, 1 must,” thought Kit. 
With that, he walked softly out of his pew and into 
his mother’s, and as Mr. Swiveller would have ob- 
served if he had been present, * collared” the baby 
without speaking a word. 

“Hush, mother!” whispered Kit. ‘“ Come along 
with me, I’ve got something to tell you.” 

“Where am I?” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

“In this blessed Little Bethel,’ returned her son, 
peevishly. 

“« Blessed indeed!” cried Mre. Nubbles, catching 
at the word. “Oh, Christopher, how have I been 
edified this night!” 

“Yes, cat know,” said Kit hastily; ‘* but come 
along, mother, everybody's looking at us, Don’t 
make a noise—bring Jacob—that’s right.” 

“Stay, Satan, stay!” cried the preacher, as Kit 
was moving off. 

“The gentleman says you're to stay, Christo- 
pher,”’ whispered his mother. 

“ Stay, Satan, stay!” roared the preacher again, 
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** Tempt not the woman that doth incline her ear to 
thee, but hearken to the voice of him that calleth. 
He hath a lamb from the’ fold!” cried the preacher, 
raising his voice still higher and pointing to the baby. 
** He beareth off a lamb, a precious lamb! He goeth 
about like a wolf in the night season, and inveigleth 
the tender lambs!” 

Kit was the best-tempered fellow in the world, 
bat considering this strong language, and being some- 
what excited by the circumstances in which he was 
placed, he faced round to the pulpit with the baby 
in his arms, and replied aloud, 

“No, I don’t. He’s my brother.” 

‘“* He’s my brother!” cried the preacher. 

“He isn’t,” said Kit indignantly. “ How can 
you say such a thing’—and don’t call me names if 
you please; what harm have I done? I shouldn't 
have come to take ‘em away unless I was obliged, 
you may depend upon that; and I wanted to do it 
very quiet, but you wouldn’t let me. Now, you 
have the goodness to abuse Satan and them as much 
as you like, sir, and to let me alone if you please.” 

So saying, Kit marched out of the chapel, followed 
by his mother and little Jacob, and found himself in 
the open air, with an indistinct recollection of having 
seen the people wake up and look surprised, and of 
Quilp having remained throughout the interruption 
in his old attitude, without moving his eyes from 
the ceiling, or appearing to take the smallest notice 
of any tl ing that passed. 

“Oh Kit! said his mother, with her handkerchief 
to her eyes, “what have you done! I never can go 
there again—never !” 

“I’m glad of it, mother. What was there in the 
little bit of pleasure you took last night that made it 
necessary for you to be low-spirited and sorrowful 
to-night? That’s the way you do. If you're happy 
or merry ever, you come here to say, along with that 
chap, that you’re sorry for it. More shame for you, 
mother, | was going to say.” 

*‘Hush dear!” said Mrs. Nubbles; “ you don’t 
mean what you say I know, but you're talking sin- 
fulness.” 

** Don’t mean it? Bat [ do mean it!” retorted 
Kit. “I don’t believe, mother, that harmless cheer- 
fulness and good-humour are thought greater sins 
in heaven than shirt-collars are, and that those chaps 
are just about as right and sensible in putting down 
the one as in leaving off the other—that’s my belief. 
But I won't say any thing. more about it, if you'll 
promise not to ery, that’s all; and you take the baby 
that’s a lighter weight, and give me little Jacob; and 
as we go along (which we must do pe quick) I'l 
tell you the news [ bring, which will surprise you a 
little, I can tell you. There—that’s right. Now 
you look as if you'd never seen Little Bethel in all 
your life, as I hope you never will again; and here’s 
the baby; and little Jacob, you get atop of my back 
and catch hold of me tight round the neck, and when- 
ever a Little Bethel parson calls you a precious lamb 
or says your brother's one, you tell him it’s the 
truest thing he’s said for a twelvemonth, and that 
if he’d got a little more of the lamb himself, and less 
of the mint-sauce—not being quite so sharp and sour 
over it—I should like him all the better. That's 
what you've got to say to Aim, Jacob.” 

Talking on in this way, half in jest and half in 
earnest, and cheering up his mother, the children, 
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and himself, by the one simple process of determin- 
ing to be in a good humour, Kit led them briskly for- 
ward; and on the road home related what had passed 
at the notary’s house, and the purpose with which 
he had intruded on the solemnities of Little Bethel. 

His mother was not a little startled on learning 
what service was required of her, and presently fell 
into a confusion of ideas, of which the most promi- 
nent were that it was a great hvnour and dignity to 
ride in a post-chaise, and that it was a moral impos- 
sibility to leave the children behind. But this ob- 
jection, and a great many others, founded upon cer- 
tain articles of dress being at the wash, and certain 
other articles having no existence in the wardrobe of 
Mrs. Nubbles, were overcome by Kit, who opposed 
to each and every of them, the pleasure of recoverin 
Nell, and the delight it would be to bring her = 
in triumph. 

“ There’s only ten minutes now, mother’’—said 
Kit when they reached home. * There's a bandbox. 
Throw in what you want, and we'll be off directly.” 

To tell how Kit then hustled into the box all sorts 
of things which could by no remote contingency be 
wanted, and how he left out every thing likely to be 
of the smallest use; how a neighbour was persuaded 
to come and stop with the children, and how the 
children at first cried dismally, and then laughed 
heartily on being promised all kinds of impossible 
and unheard-of toys; how Kit’s mother wouldn't 
leave off kissing them, and how Kit couldn't make 
up his mind to be vexed with her for doing it; would 
take more time and room than we can spare. So, 
passing over all such matters, it is sufficient to say 
that within a few minutes after the two hours had 
expired, Kit and his mother arrived at the notary’s 
door, where a postchaise was already waiting. 

* With four horses 1 declare!’ said Kit, quite 
aghast at the preparations. ‘ Well you are going 
to do it, mother! Here she is, sir. Here’s my 
mother. She’s quite ready sir.” 

“ That’s well”—returned the gentleman. “ Now, 
don’t be in a flutter, ma’am; you'll be taken great 
eare of. Where’s the box with the new clothing 
and necessaries for them ?"’ 

“Here it is,” said the notary. 
Christopher.” 

* All right sir,” 
sir.” 

“ Then come along,” said the single gentleman. 
And thereupon he gave his arm to Kit’s mother, 
handed her into the carriage as politely as you please, 
and took his seat beside her. 

Up went the steps, bang went the door, round 
whirled the wheels, and off they rattled, with Kit’s 
mother hanging out at one window waving a damp 
pocket-handkerchief and screaming out a great many 
messages to little Jacob and the baby, of which no- 
body heard a word. 

Kit stood in the middle of the road, and looked 
after them with tears in his eyes—not brought there 
by the departufe he witnessed, but by the return to 
which he looked forward. “They went away” he 
thought, * on foot with nobody to speak to them or 
say a kind word at parting, and they'll come back 
drawn by four horses, with this rich gentleman for 
their friend, and all their troubles over! She'll forget 
that she taught me to write—"’ 

Whatever Kit thought about after this, took some 


“In with it, 


replied Kit. “Quite ready now 
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time. to think of, for he stood gazing up the lines of She had gained a little wooden bridge, which, 
shining lamps, long after the chaise had disappeared, | thrown across the stream, led into a meadow in her 
and did not return into the house until the notary | way, when she came suddenly apon a ruddy light, 
and Mr. Abel, who had themselves lingered outside | and looking forward more attentively, discerned. that 
till the sound of the wheels was no longer distin- | it proceeded from what appeared to be an encamp- 
guishable, had several times wondered what could | ment of gipsies, who had made a fire in one corner 
possibly detain him. at no great distance from the path, and were sitting 

}or lying round it. As she was too poor to have any 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 

It behoves us to leave Kit for a while, thoughtful 
and expectant, and to follow the fortunes of little 
Nell; resuming the thread of the narrative at the 
point where it was left some chapters back. 

In one of those wanderings in the evening time, 
when, following the two sisters at a humble dis- 
tance, she felt, in her sympathy with them and her 
recognition in their trials of something akin to her 
own loneliness of spirit, a comfort and consolation 
which made such moments a time of deep delight, 
though the softened pleasure they yielded was of 
that kind which lives and dies in tears—in one of 
those wanderings at the quiet hour of twilight, when 
sky, and earth, and air, and rippling water, and 
sound of distant bells, claimed kindred with the 
emotions of the solitary child, and inspired her with 
soothing thoughts, but not of a child’s world or its 
easy joys—in one of those rambles which had now 
become her only pleasure or relief from care, light 
had faded into darkness and evening deepened into 
night, and stil] the young creature Ransed in the 
gloom ; feeling a companionship in Nature so serene 
and still, when noise of tongues and glare of garish 
lights would have Seen solitude indeed. 

The sisters had gone home, and she was alone. 
She raised her eyes to the bright stars, looking down 
so mildly from the wide worlds of air, and gazing on 
them, found new stars burst upon her view, and 
more beyond, and more beyond again, until the 
whole great expanse sparkled with shining spheres, 
rising higher and higher in immeasurable space, 
eternal in their numbers as in their changeless and 
incorruptible existence. She bent over the calm 
river, and saw them shining in the same majestic or- 
der as when the dove beheld them gleaming through 
the swollen waters, upon the mountain tops down 
far below, and dead mankind, a million fathoms 
deep. 

he child sat silently beneath a tree, hushed in 
her very breath by the stillness of the night, and all 
its attendant wonders. The time and place awoke 
reflection, and she thought with a quiet hope—less 
hope, perhaps, than resignation—on the past, and 
present, and what was yet before her. Between the 
old man and herself there had come a gradual sepa- 
ration, harder to bear than any former sorrow. Every 
evening, and often in the day-time too, he was ab- 
sent, alone; and although she well knew where he 
went, and why—too well from the constant drain 
upon her scanty purse and from his haggard looks— 
he evaded all inquiry, maintained a strict reserve, 
and even shunned her presence. 

She sat meditating sorrowfully upon this change, 
and mingling it, as it were, with —_ thing about 
her, when the distant church-clock bell struck nine. 


Rising at the sound, she retraced her steps, and | 


turned thoughtfully towards the town. 
Janvary, 1841.—Mvserm 19 


fear of them, she did not alter her course, (which, 
|indeed, she could not have done without going a 
|long way round,) but quickened her pace a little, 
and kept straight on. 

A movement of timid curiosity impelled her, when 
she approached the spot, to glance towards the fire. 
There was a form between it and her, the outline 
strongly developed agninst the light, which caused 
her to stop abruptly. Then, as if she had reasoned 
with herself and were assured that it could not be, 
or had satisfied herself that it was not, that of the 
person she had supposed, she went on again. 

But at that instant the conversation, whatever it 
was, Which had been carrying on near this fire, was 
resumed, and the tones of the voice that spoke—she 
could not distinguish words—sounded as familiar to 
her as her own. 

She turned, and looked back. The person had 
been seated before, but was now in a standing pos- 
ture, and leaning forward upon a stick on which he 
rested both hentia The attitude was no less familiar 
to her than the tone of voice had been. It was her 
grandfather. 

Her first impulse was to call to him; her next to 
wonder who his associates could be, and for what 
purpose they were together. Some vague apprehen- 
sion succeeded, and, yielding to the strong inclina- 
tion it awakened, she drew nearer to the place; not 
advancing across the open field, however, but creep- 
ing towards it by the hedge. 

In this way she advanced within a few feet of the 
fire, and standing among a few young trees, could 
both see and hear, without much danger of being 
observed. 

T rere were no women or children, as she had seen 
in other gipsy camps they had passed in their way- 
faring, and but one gipsy—a tall athletic man, who 
stood with his arms folded, leaning against a tree at 
a little distance off, looking now at the fire, and now, 
under his black eyelashes, at three other men who 
were there, with a watchful but hali-concealed inte- 
rest in their conversation. Of these her grandfather 
| was one; the others she recognised as the first card- 
players at the public house on the eventful night of 
the storm—the man whom they had called Isaac 
List, and his gruff companion. One of the low, 
arched gipsy-tents, common to that people, was 
pitched hard by, but it either was, or appeared to be, 
empty. 

“ Well, are you going ?”’ said the stout man, look- 
ing up from the ground where he was lying at his 
ease, into her grandfather's face. ‘“ You were in a 
mighty hurry a minute ago. Go, if you like. You're 
your own master, I hope?” 

“ Don’t vex him,” returned Isaac List, who was 
squatting like a frog on the other side of the fire, and 
had so screwed himself up that he seemed to be 
| squinting all over; “ he didn’t mean any offence.” 
* You keep me poor and plunder me, and make a 
sport and jest of me besides,” said the old man, 
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turning from one to the other. 
mad among ye.” 

The utter irresolfition and feebleness of the gray- 
haired child,-contrasted with the keen and cunning 
looks of those in whose hands he was, smote upon 
the little listener’s heart. But she constrained her- 
self to attend to all that passed, and to note each 
look and word. 

“ Confound you, what do you mean?” said the 
stout man rising a little, an supporting himself 
upon his elbow. “ ome you poor! You'd keep us 
poor if you could, wouldn’t you! That’s the way 
with you whining, puny, pitiful players. When 
you lose, you’re martyrs; but I don’t find that when 
you win, you look upon the other losers in that 
light. As to plunder!” cried the fellow, raising his 
voice—** Damme, what do you mean by such ungen- 
tlemanly language as plunder, eh ?”’ 

The speaker laid himself down again at full length, 
and gave one or two short, angry kicks, as if in fur- 
ther expression of his unbounded indignation. It 
was quite plain that he acted the bully and his friend 
the peace-maker, for some particular purpose; or 
rather it would have been to any one but the weak 
old man; for they exchanged glances quite openly, 
both with each other and with the gipsy, who grinned 
his approval of the jest until his white teeth shone 
again. 

The old man stood helplessly among them for a 
little time, and then said, turning to his assailant: 

“You yourself were speaking of plunder just 
now, you know. Don’t be so violent with me. 
You were, were you not?” 

‘Not of plundering among present company! 
Honour among—among gentlemen, sir,” returned 
the other, who seemed to have been very near giving 
an awkward termination to the sentence. 

** Don’t be hard upon him, Jowl,” said Isaac List. 
* He’s very sorry for giving offence. There—go on 
with what you were saying—go on.” 

“I’m a jolly old tender-hearted lamb, I am,” cried 
Mr. Jowl, * to be sitting here at my time of life giv- 
ing advice, when I know it won’t be taken, and that 
I shall get nothing but abuse for my pains. But 
that’s the way I’ve gone through life. Experience 
has never put a chill upon my warm-heartedness.” 

“T tell you he’s very sorry, don’t I?” remon- 
strated Isaac List, “and that he wishes you'd go 
on.” 

** Does he wish it?” said the other. 

“ Ay,” groaned the old man sitting down, and 
rocking himself to and fro. “Go on, go on. It’s 
in vain to fight with it; I can’t do it; go on.” 

“I go on then,” said Jowl, “ where I left off, 
when you got up so quick. If you're persuaded that 
it’s time for luck to turn, as it certainly is, and find 
that you haven’t means enough to try it, (and that’s 
where it is, for you know yourself that you never 
have the funds to keep on long enough at a sitting,) 
help yourself to what seems put in your way on pur- 

ose. Borrow it, I say, and when you're able, pay 
it back again.” 

* Certainly,”’ Isaae List struck in, “if this good 
lady as keeps the waxworks has money, and does 
keep it in a tin box when she goes to bed, and 
doesn't lock her door for fear of fire, it seems a easy 
thing; quite a providence J should call it, but then 
I've been religiously brought up.” 
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“ You see, Isaac,” said his friend, growing more 
eager, and drawing himself closer to the old man, 
while he signed to the gipsy not to come between 
them: ‘ you see, Isaac, strangers are going in and 
out every hour of the day; nothing would be more 
likely than for one of these strangers to get under 
the good lady’s bed, or lock himself in the cupboard ; 
suspicion would be very wide, and would fall a long 
way from the mark, no doubt. I'd give him his re- 
venge to the last farthing he brought, whatever the 
amount was.” 

* But could you?” urged Isaac List. 
bank strong enough ?” 

“Strong enough !’’ answered the other, with as- 
sumed disdain. ‘Here, you sir, give me that box 
out of the straw.” 

This was addressed to the gipsy, who crawled into 
the low tent on all fours, and after some rummaging 
and rustling returned with a cash box, which the 
man who had spoken opened with a key he wore 
about his person. 

“Do you see this?” he said, gathering up the 
money in his hand and letting it drop back into the 
box, between his fingers, like water. “ Do you hear 
it? Do you know the sound of gold? There put it 
back—and don’t talk about banks again, Isaac, till 
you've got one of your own.” 

Isaac List, with great apparent humility, protested 
that he had never doubted the credit of a gentleman 
so notorious for his honourable dealing as Mr. Jow), 
and that he had hinted at the production of the box, 
not for the satisfaction of his doubts, for he could 
have none, but with a view to being regaled with a 
sight of so much wealth, which, thoagh it might be 
deemed by some but an unsubstantial and visionary 
pleasure, was to one in his circumstances a source 
of extreme delight, only to be surpassed by its safe 
depository in his own personal pockets. Although 
Mr. List and Mr. Jow! addressed themselves to each 
other, it was remarkable that they both looked nar- 
rowly at the old man, who, with his eyes fixed upon 
the fire, sat brooding over it, yet listening eagerly— 
as it seemed from a certain involuntary motion of 
the head, or twitching of the face from time to time 
—to all they said. 

“ My advice,” said Jowl, lying down again, with 
a careless air, “‘is plain—I have given it, in fact. I 
act as a friend. Why should I help a man to the 
means perhaps of winning all I have, unless I con- 
sidered him my friend? It’s foolish, I dare vay, to 
be so thoughtful of the welfare of other people, but 
that’s my constitution, and I can’t help it; so don’t 
blame me, Isaac List.” 

“J blame you!” returned the person addressed ; 
“ not for the world, Mr. Jowl. I wish I could afford 
to be as liberal as you; and as you say, he might pay 
it back if he won, and if he lost 

** You're not to take that into consideration at all,” 
said Jowl. ‘ But suppose he did, (and nothing’s 
less likely from all 1 know of chances,) why, it’s 
better to lose other people’s money than one’s own I 
hope ?”’ 

“ Ah!” cried Isaac List rapturously, * the pleasure 
of winning! The delight of picking up the money 
—the bright, shining yellow-boys—and sweeping 
*em into one’s pocket! The deliciousness of having 
a triumph at last, and thinking that one didn’t stop 
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short and turn back, but went half-way to meet it! | ing in the shadow of the hedges, or forcing a path 


The 





but you’re not going, old gentleman ?” through them or the dry ditches, until she could 
“T'll do it,” said the old man, who had risen and | emerge upon the road at a point beyond their range 


taken two or three harried steps away, and now re-| of vision. Then she fled homewards as quickly as 
turned as hurriedly. “I’ll have it, every penny.” | she could, torn and bleeding from the wounds of 

“Why, that’s brave,” cried Isaac, jumping up | thorns and briers, but more lacerated in mind, and 
and slapping him on the shoulder; “and I respect | threw herself upon her bed, distracted. 


you for having so much young bleod left. Ha, ha, 
ha! Joe Jowl’s half san f 


The first idea that flashed upon her mind was 


e advised you now. | flight, instant flight; dragging him from that place, 


We've got the laugh against him. [la, ha, ha!”’ and rather dying of want upon the roadside, than 
“He gives me my revenge, mind,” said the old | ever exposing him again to such terrible temptations. 


man, pointing to him eagerly with his shriveled 


Then she remembered that the crime was not to be 


hand ; ** mind—he stakes coin against coin, down to | committed until next night, and there was the imme- 

the last one in the box, be there many or few. - Re- | diate time for thinking and resolving what to do. 

member that!” Then she was distracted with a horrible fear that he 

‘I’m witness,” returned Isaac. ‘I’ll see fair be- might be committing it at that moment; with a dread 
of 


tween you.” 


earing shrieks and cries piercing the silence of 


“IT have passed my word,’’ said Jowl, with feign- | the night; with fearful thoughts of what he might 
ed reluctance, “and I’ll keep it. When does this | be tempted and led on to do, if he were detected in 
match come off? I wish it was over.—To-night?” | the act, and had but a woman to struggle with. It 

“] must have the money first,” said the old man; | was impossible to bear such torture. She stole to 
“and that I'll have to-morrow—” the room where the money was, opened the door, 

«“ Why not to-night?” urged Jowl. and looked in. God be praised! He was not there, 

“It’s late now, and I should be flushed and flur- | and she was sleeping soundly. 


ried,” said the old man. ‘It must be softly done. 
No, to-morrow night.” 


She went back to her own room, and tried to pre- 


pare herself for bed. But who could sleep—sleep! 


«Then to-morrow be it,” said Jowl. ‘A drop of | who could lie passively down, distracted by such 
comfort here. Luck to the best man! Fill!” terrors. They came upon her more and more strong- 

The gipsy produced three tin oups, and filled them | ly yet. Half undressed, and with her hair in wild 
to the brim with brandy. The old man turned aside | disorder, she flew to the old man’s bedside, clasped 
and muttered to himself before he drank. Her own | him by the wrist, and roused him from his sleep. 


name struck upon the listener’s ear, coupled with 


“ What's this!” he cried, starting up in bed, and 


some wish so fervent, that he seemed to breathe it in | fixing his eyes upon her spectral face. 


«“T have had a dreadful dream,” said the child, 


an agony of supplication. 

“God be merciful to us!” cried the child within | with an energy that nothing but such terrors could 
herself, “and help us in this trying hour! What/|haveinspired. ‘“ A-dreadful, horrible dream. I have 
shall I do to save him!” had it once before. Itisadream of gray-haired men 

The remainder of their conversation was carried | like you, in darkened rooms by night, robbing the 
on in a lower tone of voice, and was sufficiently con- | sleepers of their gold. Up, up!’ The old man 


cise; relating merely to the execution of the project, 


shook in every joint, and folded his hands like one 


and the best precautions for diverting suspicion. The | who prays. 


old man then shook hands with his tempters, and 
withdrew. 


«* Not to me,” said the child, * not to me—to Heav- 


en, to save us from such deeds.. This dream is too 


They watched his bowed and stooping figure as it | real. I cannot sleep, I cannot stay here, 1 cannot 


retreated slowly, and when he turned his head to 


leave you alone under the roof where such dreams 


look back, which he often did, waved their hands, or|come. Up! We must fly.” 


shouted some brief encouragement. It was not until 
they had seen him gradually diminish into a mere 


He looked at her asif she were a spirit—she might 


have been, for all the look of earth she had—and 


speck upon the distant road, that they turned to each | trembled more and more. 


other and ventured to laugh aloud. 


«There is no time to lose; I will not lose one 


“So,” said Jowl, warming his hands at the fire, | minute,” said the child. “Up! and away with me!” 


“iv’s done at last. He wanted more persuading than 
lexpected. It’s three weeks ago since we first put 


“ To-night!” murmured the old man. 
« Yes, to-night,” replied the child. ‘To-morrow 


this in his head. What'll he bring, do you think!” | night will be too late. The dream will have come 


«“ Whatever he brings, it’s halved between us,” | again. Nothing but flight can save us. me 


returned Isaac List. 


hal 
. 


The old man rose from his bed, his forebead be- 


The other man nodded. “ We must make quick | dewed with the cold sweat of fear, and, bending be- 
work of it,” he said, “and then cut his acquaintance, | fore the child as if she had been an angel messenger 


or we may be suspected. Sharp’s the word.” 
List and the gipsy acquiesced. When they had 


all three amused themselves a little with their vic- | on. 


sent to lead him where she would, made ready to 
follow her. She took him by the hand and led him 


As they passed the door of the room he had 


tim’s infatuation, they dismissed the subject as one | proposed to rob, she shuddered and looked np into 


which had been sufficiently discussed, and began to | his face. 


What a white face was that, and with 


talk in a jargon which the child did not understand. | what a look did he meet hers! 


As their discourse appeared to relate to matters in 
which they were warmly interested, however, she 


She took him to her own chamber, and, still hold- 


ing him by the hand as if she feared to lose him for 


deemed it the best time for escaping unobserved; | an instant, gathered together the little stock she had, 





and crept away with slow and cautious steps, keep- | and hung her basket on her arm. The old man took 
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his wallet from her hands and strapped it on his | warmth in its cheerful beams, they laid them down 
shoulders—his staff, too, she had brought away—/ to sleep, upon a bank, hard by some water. 
and then she led him forth. | But Neli retained her grasp upon the old man’s 
Through the strait streets, and narrow crooked |arm, and long after he was slumbering soundly, 
outskirts, their trembling feet passed quckly. Up | watched him with untiring eyes. Fatigue stole over 
the steep hill too, crowned by the old gray castle, | her at last; her grasp relaxed, tiglitened, relaxed 
they toiled with rapid steps, and had not ouce looked | again, and they slept side by side. 
behind. | A confused sound of voices, mingling with her 
But as they drew nearer the ruined walls, the | dreams, awoke her. A man of very uncouth and 
moon rose in all her gentle glory, and, from their| rough appearance was standing over them, and two 
venerable age, garlanded with ivy, moss, and waving |of his companions were looking on from a long 
grass, the child looked back upon the sleeping town, | heavy boat which had come close to the hank while 
deep in the valley’s shade, and on the far-off river|they were sleeping. The boat had neither oar nor 
with its winding track of light, and on the distant | sail, but was towed by a couple of horses, who, with 
hills; and as she did so, she clasped the hand she|the rope to which they were harnessed slack and 


held less firmly, and, bursting into tears, fell upon 
the old man’s neck. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 


Her momentary weakness past, the child again 
summoned the resolution which had until now sus- 
tained her, and, endeavouring to keep steadily in her 
view the one idea that they were flying from disgrace 
and crime, and that her grandfather’s preservation 
must depend solely upon her firmness, unaided by 
one word of advice or any helping hand, urged him 
onward and looked back no more. 

While he, subdued and abashed, seemed to crouch 
before her, and to shrink and cower down as if in 
the presence of some superior creature, the child her- 
self was sensible of anew feeling within her, which 
elevated her nature, and inspired her with an energy 
and confidence she had never known. There was 
no divided responsibility now; the whole burden of 
their two lives had fallen upon her, and henceforth 
she must think and act for both. “Ihave saved 
him,” she thought. ‘In all dangers and distresses, 
I will remember that.” 

At any other time the recollection of having de- 
serted the friend who bad shown them so much 
homely kindness, without a word of justification— 
the thought that they were guilty, in appearance, of 
treachery and ingratitude—even the having parted 
from the two sisters—would have filled her with 
sorrow and regret. But now, all other considerations 
were lost in the new uncertainties and anxieties of 
their wild and wandering life; and the very despera- 
tion of their condition roused and stimulated her. 

In the pale moonlight, which lent a wanness of its 
own, the delicate face where thoughtful care already 
mingled with the winning grace and loveliness of 
youth, the too bright eye, the spiritual head, the lips 
that pressed each other with such high resolve and 
courage of the heart, the slight figure, firm in its 
bearing and yet so very weak, told their silent tale; 
but told it only to the wind that rustled by, which, 
taking up its burden, carried, perhaps to some mo- 
ther’s pillow, faint dreams of childhood fading in its 
bloom, and resting in the sleep that knows no waking, 

The night crept on apace, the moon went down, 
the stars grew pale and dim, and morning, cold as 
they, slowly approached. ‘Then, from behind a dis- 
tant hill, the noble sun rose up, driving the mists in 
phantom shapes before it, a clearing the earth of 
their ghostly forms till darkness came again. When 
it had climbed higher into the sky, and there was 


dripping in the water, wereYesting on the path. 
| “Holloa!” said the man roughly. * What's the 
| matter here, eh ?”’ 

** We were only asleep, sir,”’ said Nell. 
| have been walking all night.” 

“A pair of queer travellers to be walking all 
night,” observed the man who had first accosted 
jthem. ‘ One of you is a trifle too old for that sort 
|of work, and the other a trifle too young. Where 
are you going ?”’ 

Nell faltered, and pointed at hazard towards the 
| west, upon which the man inquired if she meant a 
certain town which he named. Nell, to avoid 
further questioning, said, ** Yes, that was the place.” 

“Where have you come from?” was the next 
question; and this being an easier one to answer, 
Nell mentioned the name of the village in which 
their friend the schoolmaster dwelt, as being less 
likely to be known to the men or to provoke further 
inquiry. 

“I thought somebody had been robbing and ill- 
using you, might be,” said the man. ‘“ That’s all. 
Good day.” 

Returning his salute, and feeling greatly relieved 
by his departure, Nell looked after him as he mount- 
ed one of the horses, and the boat went on. It had 
not gone very far, when it stopped again, and she 
saw the men beckoning to her. 

* Did you call to me,” said Nell, running up to 
them. 

“You may go with us if you like,” replied one 
of those in the boat. “ We're going to the same 
place.” 

The child hesitated for a moment, and thirking, 
as she had thought with great trepidation more than 
once before, that the men whom she had seen with 
her grandfather might perhaps, in their eagerness 
for the booty, follow them, and regaining their in- 
fluence over him, set hers at nought; and that if 
they went with these men, all traces of them must 
surely be lost at that spot; determined to accept the 
offer. The boat came close to the bank again, and 
before she had had any time for further consideration, 
she and her grandfather were on board, and gliding 
smoothly down the canal. 

The sun shone pleasantly upon the bright water, 
which was sometimes shaded by trees, and some- 
times open to a wide extent of country, intersected 
by running streams, and rich with wooded hills, 
cultivated land, and sheltered farms. Now and then 
a village, with its modest spire, thatched roofs, and 
gable-ends, would peep out from among the trees; 
and more than once a distant town, with great church 
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towers looming through its smoke, and high facto- 
ries or workshops, rising above the mass of houses, 
would come in view, and, by the length of time it 
lingered in the distance, show them how slowly they 
traveled. Their way lay for the most part through 
the low grounds, and open plains; and except these 
distant places, and occasionally some men working 
in the fields, or lounging on the bridges under 
which they passed, to see them creep along, no- 
thing encroached on their monotonous and secluded 
track. 

Nell was rather disheartened when they stopped 
at a kind of wharf late in the afternoon, to learn from 
one of the men that they would not reach their place 
of destination until next day, and that if she had no 
provision with her she had better buy it there. She 
had but a few pence, having already bargained with 
them for some bread, but even of these it was neces- 
sary to be very careful, as they were on their way to 
an utterly strange place, with no resource whatever. 
A small loaf and a morse! of cheese, therefore, were 
all she could afford, and with these she took her 

lace in the boat again, and, after half an hour’s de- 
la, during which the men were drinking at the 
public-house, proceeded on the journey. 

They brought some beer and spirits into the boat 


with them, and what with drinking freely before, | 


and again now, were soon in a fair way of being 
quarrelsome and intoxicated. Avoiding the small 
cabin, therefore, which was very dark and filthy, and 
to which they often invited both her and her grand- 


father, Nell sat in the open air with the old man by | 


her side, listening to their boisterous hosts with a 


palpitating heart, and almost wishing herself safe on 
shore again though she should have to walk all | 
night. 

They were in truth very rugged, noisy fellows, 
and quite brutal among themselves, though civil 


enough to their two passengers. Thus, when a 
quarrel arose between the man who was steering and 
his friend in the cabin, upon the 
first suggested the propriety of offering Nell some 
beer, and when the quarrel led to a scuffle in which 
they beat each other fearfully, to her inexpressible 
terror, neither visited his displeasure upon her, but 
each contented himself with venting it on his adver- 
sary, on whom, in addition to blows, he bestowed a 
variety of compliments, which, happily for the child, 
were conveyed in terms to her quite unintelligible. 
The difference was finally adjusted, by the man who 
* had come out of the cabin knocking the other into 
it head first, and taking the helm into his own hands, 
without evincing the least discomposure himself, or 
causing any in his friend, who, being of a tolerably 
strong constitution and perfectly inured to such tri- 
fles, went to sleep as he was, with his heels up- 
wards, and in a couple of minutes or so was snoring 
comfortably. 

By this time it was night again, and though the 
child felt cold, being but poorly clad, her anxious 
thoughts were far removed from her own suffering or 


uneasiness, and busily engaged in endeavouring to | 


devise some scheme for their joint subsistence. The 


same spirit which had supported her on the previous | 


night, upheld and sustained her now. Her grand- 
father lay sleeping safely at her side, and the crime 
to which his madness urged him, was not commit- 
ted. That was her comfort. 


uestion who had | 
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How every circumstance of her short, eventful 
life, came thronging into her mind as they traveled 
on! Slight incidents, never thought of or remem- 
bered until now; faces seen once and ever since for- 
gotten; words spoken and scareely heeded at the 
time; scenes of a year ago and those of yesterday 
mixing up and linking themselves together; familiar 
places shaping themselves out in the darkness from 
things which, when approached, were of all others 
the most remote and most unlike them; sometimes 
a strange confusion in her mind relative to the occa- 
sion of her being there, and the place to which she 
was going, and the people she was with; and ima- 
gination sugzesting remarks and questions which 
sounded so plainly in her ears, that she would start, 
jand turn, and be almost tempted to reply ;—all the 
| fancies and contradictions common in watching and 
jexcitement and restless change of place, beset the 
| child. 

She happened, while she was thus engaged, to 
encounter the face of the man on deck, in whom the 
| sentimental stage of drunkenness had now succeeded 
te the boisterous, and who, taking from his mouth a 
short pipe, quilted over with string for its longer 
| preservation, requested that she would oblige him 
| with a song. 

* You’ve got a very pretty voice, a very soft eye, 
and a very strong memory,” said this gentleman ; 
“the voice and eye I’ve got evidence for, and the 
_memory’s an opinion of my own. And I’m never 
wrong. Let me hear a song this minute.” 

“1 don’t think I know one, sir,” returned Nell. 

“You know forty-seven songs,”’ said the man, 
| with a gravity which admitted of no altercation on 
the subject. “ Forty-seven’s your number. Let me 
hear one of *em—the best. Give me a song this 
minute.” 

Not knowing what might be the consequences of 
irritating her friend, and trembling with the fear of 
doing so, poor Nell sang him some little ditty which 
she had learned in happier times, and which was so 
|agreeable to his ear, that on its conclusion he in 
| the same peremptory manner requested to be favoured 
| with another, to which he was sc obliging as to roar 
|a chorus to no particular tune, and with no words at 
!all, but which amply made up in its amazing energy 
| for its deficiency in otherrespects. The noise of this 
| vocal performance awakened the other man, who, 
| staggering upon deck, and shaking his late —— 

by the hand, swore that singing was his pride and 
joy and chief delight, and that he desired no better 
entertainment. With a third call, more imperative 
than either of the two former, Nell felt obliged to 
comply, and this time a chorus was maintained not 
only by the two men together, but also by the third 
man on horseback, who, being by his position de- 
barred from a nearer participation in the revels of the 
night, roared when his companions roared, and rent 
the very air. In this way, with little cessation, and 
singing the same songs again and again, the tired 
|and exhausted child kept them in good humour all 
that night; and many a cottager, who was roused 
from his soundest sleep by the discordant chorus as 
it floated away upon the wind, hid his head beneath 
i the bed-clothes and trembled at the sounds. 

| At length the morning dawned. It was no sooner 
‘light than it began to rain heavily. As the child 
; could not endure the intolerable vapours of the cabin, 
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they covered her, in return for her exertions, with 
some pieces of sailcloth and ends of tarpaulin, which 
sufficed to keep her tolerably dry and to shelter her 
grandfather besides. As the day advanced the rain 
increased. At noon it poured down more hopelessly 
and heavily than ever, without the faintest promise 
of abatement. 

They had for some time been gradually approach- 
ing the place for which they were bound. The 
water had become thicker and dirtier; other barges 
coming from it passed them frequently ; the paths 
of coal-ash and huts of staring brick, marked the vi- 
cinity of some great manufacturing town; while 
scattered streets and houses, and smoke from distant 
furnaces, indicated that they were already in the 
outskirts. Now, the clustered roofs, and piles of 
buildings trembling with the working of engines, 
and dimly resounding with their shrieks and throb- 
hings; the tall chimneys vomiting forth a black va- 
pour, which hung in adense ill-favoured cloud above 
the housetops and filled the air with gloom; the 
clank of hammers beating upon iron, the roar of busy 
streets and noisy crowds, gradually augmenting un- 
til all the various sounds blended into one, and none 
was distinguishable for itself, announced the termi- 
nation of their journey. 

The boat floated into the wharf to which it be- 
longed. The men were occupied directly. 
child and her grandfather, after waiting in vain to 
thank them, or ask them whither they should go, 


passed through a dirty lane into a crowded street, | 


and stood amid its din and tumult, and in the pour- 
ing rain, as strange, bewildered, and confused, as if 
they had lived a thousand years before, and were 
raised frem the dead and placed there by a miracle. 





CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 


The throng of people hurried by, in two opposite 
streams, with no symptom of cessation or exhaustion ; 
intent upon their own affairs; and undisturbed in 
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| stand quietly there, looking into their faces as they 
| flitted past. In busy places, where each man has an 
| object of his own, and feels assured that every other 
| man has his, his character and purpose are written 
| broadly in his face. In the publie walks and lounges 
| of a town, people go to see and to be seen, and there 
the same expression, with little variety, is repeated 
a hundred times. The working-day faces come nearer 
to the truth, and let it out more plainly. 

Falling into that kind of abstraction which such a 
solitude awakens, the child continued to gaze upon 
the passing crowd with a wondering interest, amount- 
ing almost to a temporary forgetfulness of her own 
condition. But cold, wet, hunger, want of rest, and 
lack of any place in which to lay her aching head, 
soon brought her thoughts baek to the point whence 
they had strayed. No one passed who seemed to 
notice them, or to whom she durst appeal. After 
some time, they left their place of refuge from the 
weather, and mingled with the concourse. 

Evening came on. ‘They were still wandering up 

and down, with fewer people about them, but with 
the same sense of solitude in their own breasts, and 
the same indifference from all around. The lights in 
the streets and shops made them feel yet more deso- 
late, for with their help, night and darkness seemed 
to come on faster. Shivering with the cold and 
damp, ill in body, and sick to death at heart, the child 
|needed her utmost firmness and resolution even to 
| creep along. 
Why had they ever come to this noisy town, when 
| there were peaceful country places, in which, at least, 
|they might have hungered and thirsted, with less 
suffering than in its squalid strife! They were but 
an atom, here, in a mountain heap of misery, the 
very sight of which increased their hopelessness and 
suffering. 

The cbild had not only to endure the accumulated 
hardships of their destitute condition, but to bear the 
reproaches of her grandfather, who began to murmur 
at having been led away from their late abode, and 
demand that they should return to it. Being now 








their business speculations, by the roar of carts and | penniless, and no relief or prospect of relief appear- 
wagons laden with clashing wares, the slipping of | ing, they retraced their steps through the deserted 
horses’ feet upon the wet and greasy pavement, the | streets, and went back to the wharf, hoping to find 
rattling of the rain on windows and umbrella tops, | the boat in which they had come, and to be allowed 


the jostling of the more impatient passengers, and all | to sleep on board that night. 


the noise and tumult of a crowded street in the 
high-tide of its occupation: while the two poor 
strangers, stunned and bewildered by the hurry they 


beheld bunt had no part in, looked mournfully on; | 
| said the child in a weak voice, as they turned away 


feeling amidst the crowd a solitude which has no 


But here again they 
were disappointed, for the gate was closed, and some 


| fierce dogs, barking at their approach, obliged them 
| to retreat. 


“We must sleep in the open air to-night, dear,” 


parallel but in the thirst of the shipwrecked mariner, | from this last repulse; ‘and to-morrow we will beg 
who, tossed to and fro upon the billows of a mighty | our way to some quiet = of the country, and try to 


®cean, his eyes blinded by looking on the water 


which hems him in on every side, has not one drop | 


to cool his burning tongue. 

They withdrew into a low archway for shelter 
from the rain, and watched the faces of those who 
passed, to find in one among them a ray of encourage- 
ment or hope. Some frowned, some smiled, some 
muttered to themselves; some made slight gestures, 
as if anticipating the conversation in which they 


earn our bread in very humble work.” 

“Why did you bring me here?” returned the old 
man fiercely. “I cannot bear these close eternal 
streets. Wecame from a quiet part. Why did you 
force me to leave it?” 

«Because I must have that dream I told you of, 


'no more,” said the child, with a momentary firmness 
| that lost itself in tears; “and we must live among 
| poor people, or it will come again. Dear grandfather, 


would shortly he engaged; some wore the cunning | you are vld and weak, I know; but look atme. I 


look of bargaining and plotting, some were anxious 
and eager, some slow and dull; in some counte- 
mnances were written gain; in others loss. It was 
like being in the co 


| never will complain if you will not, but I have some 
| suffering indeed.” 


oor, houseless, wandering, motherless 


“Ah! 


dence of all these people to| child!” cried the old man, clasping his hands and 
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gazing as if for the first time upon her anxious face, 
er travel-stained dress, and bruised and swollen 
feet; ‘has all my agony of care brought her to this 
at last! Was Ia happy man once, and have I lost 
happiness and all I had, for this!” 

*‘If we were in the country now,” said the child, 
with assumed cheerfulness, as they walked on look- 
ing about them for shelter, “we should find some 
good old tree, stretching out his green arms as if he 
loved us, and nodding and rustling as if he would 
have us fall asleep, thinking of him while he watch- 
ed. Please God we shall be there soon—to-morrow 
or next day at the farthest—and in the mean time let 
us think, dear, that it was a good thing we came here; 
for we are lost in the crowd and hurry of this place, 
and if any cruel people should pursue us, they could 
surely never trace us further. There’s comfort in 
that. And here’s a deep old doorway—very dark, 
but quite dry and warm too, for the wind dont blow 
in here. — What's that!” 

Uttering a half shriek, she recoiled from a black 
figure which came suddenly out of the dark recess in 
which they were about to take refuge, and stood still 
looking «at them. 

** Speak again,” it said; “do I know the voice?” 

*« No,” replied the child timidly ; ““we are strangers, 
and, having no money for a night’s lodging, were 
going to rest here.” 

There was a feeble lamp at no great distance, the 
only one in the place, which was a kind of square} 
yard, but sufficient to show how poor and mean it} 
was. To this, the figure beckoned them; at the| 
same time drawing within its rays, as if to show 
that it had no desire to conceal itself or take them at 
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an advantage. 

The form was that of a man, miserably clad and | 
begrimed with smoke, which perhaps by its contrast | 
with the natural colour of his skin, made him look paler| 
than he really was. That he was naturally of a very 
wan and pallid aspect, however, his hollow cheeks, | 
sharp features, and sunken eyes, no less than a cer-| 
tain look of patient endurance, sufficiently testified. | 
His voice was harsh by nature, but not brutal; and) 
though his face, besides possessing the characteris- | 
tics already mentioned, was overshadowed by a| 
quantity of long dark hair, its expression was neither | 
ferocious nor cruel. 

** How came you to think of resting there?” he 
said. ‘ Or how,” he added, looking more attentively | 
at the child, **do you come to want a place of rest at) 
this time of night?” 

“Our misfortunes,” the grandfather answered, | 
“are the cause.” 

* Do you know,” said the man, looking still more | 
earnestly at Nell, “* how wet she is, and that the damp | 
streets are not the place for her?” 

“I know it well, God help me,” he replied.| 
* What can I do.” 
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ing in the dark sky; the dull reflection of some dis- 
tant fire. 

“Tt’s not far,” said the man. “Shall I take you 
there? You were going to sleep upon cold bricks ; 
I can give you abed of warm ashes—nothing better.”” 

Without waiting for any further reply than he saw 
in their looks, he took Nell in his arms, and bade 
the old man follow. 

Carrying her as tenderly, and as easily too, as if 
she had been an infant, and showing himself both 
swift and sure of foot, he led the way through what 
appeared to be the poorest and most wretched quarter 
of the town; not turning aside to avoid the overflow- 
ing kennels or running water spouts, byt holding his 
course, regardless of such obstructions, and making 
his way straight through them. They had proceeded 
thus in silence for some quarter of an hour, and had 
lost sight of the glare to which he had pointed, in 
the dark and narrow ways by which they had come, 
when it suddenly burst upon them again, streaming 
up from the high chimney of a building close before 
them. 

“ This is the place,” he said, pausing at a door to 
put Nell down and take her hand. * Don’t be afraid. 
There’s nobody here will harm you.” 

It needed a strong confidence in this assurance to 
induce them to enter, and what they saw inside did 
not diminish their apprehension and alarm. In a 
large and lofty building, supported by pillars of iron, 
with great black apertures in the upper walls, open 
to the external air; echoing to the roof with the beat+ 
ing of hammers and roar of furnaces, mingled with 
the hissing of red-hot metal pluuged in water, and a 
hundred strange unearthly noises never heard else- 
where; in this gloomy place, moving like demons 
among the flame and smoke, dimly and fitfully seen, 
flushed and tormented by the burning fires, and 
wielding great weapons, a faulty blow from any 
one of which must hove crushed some workman's 
skull, a number of men laboured like giants. Others, 
reposing upon heaps of coals or ashes, with their 
faces turned to the black vault above, slept or rested 
from their toil. Others again, opening the white-hot 
furnace doors, cast fuel on the flames, which came 
rushing and roaring forth to meet it, and licked it up 
like oil. Others drew forth, with clashing noise 
upon the ground, great sheets of glowing. steel, 
emitting an insupportable heat, and a dull deep light 
like that which reddens in the eyes of savage beasts, 

Through these bewildering sights and deafening 
sounds, their conductor led them to where, in a dark 
portion of the building, one furnace burnt by night 
and day—so at least they gathered from the motion 
of his lips, for as yet they could only see him speak: 
not hear him. The man who had been watching this 
fire, and whose task was ended for the present, gladly 
withdrew, and left them with their friend; who, 
spreading Nell’s little cloak upon a heap of ashes, and 


The man looked at Nell again, and gently touched | showing her where she could hang her outer-clothes 


her garments, from which the rain was running off | 


to dry, signed to her and the old man to lie down and 


in little streams. “I ecan give you warmth,” he said, sleep. For himself, he took his station on a rugged 


aftera pause; “nothing elee. Such lodgings as || 
I have is in that house,” pointing to the deer-way| 
from which he had emerged, * but she is safer and 

better there than here. The fire is in a rough place, bat | 
you can pass the night beside it safely, if you'll trust | 
yourselves to me. 
They raised their eyes and saw a lurid glare hang- 


mat before the furnace door, and resting his chin 


upon his hands, watched the flame as it shone through 


the iron chinks, and the white ashes as they fell into 


their bright hot grave below, ° 
The warmth of her bed, hard and humble as it 


You see that red light yonder !’’| was, combined with the great fatigue she had under- 


gone, soon caused the tumult of the place to fall 
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with a gentler sound upon the child’s tired ears, and | while between, and a very cold dreary while it was. 
was not long in lulling her to sleep. The old man | It burnt all the time though, and roared and leaped 
was stretched beside her, and with her hand upon | when I came back, as it used to do in our play days. 
his neck she lay and dreamed. | You may guess from looking at me what kind of 

[t was yet night when she awoke, nor did she | child I was, but for all the difference between us | 
know how long, or for how short a time, she had | was a child, and when I saw you in the street to- 
slept. But found herself protected, both from any | night, you put me in mind of myself as I was after 
cold air that might find its way into the building, and | he died, and made me wish to bring you to the old 
from the scorching heat, by some of the workmen’s fire. 1 thought of those old times again when | saw 
clothes; and glancing at their friend, saw that he sat | you sleeping by it. You should be sleeping now. 
in exactly the same attitude, looking with a fixed | Lie down again, poor child, lie down again.” 
earnestness of attention towards the fire, and keeping | With that he led her to her rude couch, and cover- 
so very still that he did not even seem to breathe. jing her with the clothes with which she had found 
She lay in @ state between sleeping and waking, | herself enveloped when she woke, returned to his 
looking so long at his motionless figure that at length | seat, whence he moved no more unless to feed the 
she almost feared he had died as he sat there; and, | furnace, but remained motionless asa statue. The 
softly rising and drawing close to him, ventured to | child continued to watch him for a little time, but 





whisper in his ear. 
He moved, and glancing from her to the place 


| soon yielded to the drowsiness that came upon her, 
|and, in the dark strange place and on the heap of 


she had lately — as if to assure himself that | ashes, slept as peacefully, as if the room had been a 


it was really the child so near him, looked enquiringly 
into her face. 

“I feared you were ill,” she said. ‘The other 
men are all in motion, and you are so very quiet.” 

“They leave me to myself,” he replied. “They 
know my humour. They laugh at me, but don’t 
harm me in it. See yonder there—that’s my friend.” 

“ The fire?” said the child. 

[It has been alive as long as I have,” the man 
made answer. ‘We talk and think together all 
night long.” 

The child glanced quickly at him in her surprise, 
but he had turned his eyes in their former direction, 
and was musing as before. 

“It’s like a book to me,” he said—* the only book 
I ever learned to read; and many an old story it tells 
me. It’s music, for I should know its voice among 
a thousand, and there are other voices in its roar. 
It has its pictures too. You don’t know how many 
strange faces and different scenes I trace in the red- 
hot coals. It's my memory, that fire, and shows 
me all my life.” 

The child, bending down to listen to his words, 
could not help remarking with what brightened eyes 
he continued to speak and muse. 

*“ Yes,” he said, with a faint smile, “ it was the 
same when I was quite a baby, and crawled about 
it, till lfell asleep. My father watched it then.” 

** Had you no mother?” asked the child. 

*« No, she was dead. Women work hard in these 
parts. She worked herself to death they told me, 
and, as they said so then, the fire has gone on saying 


, 


the same thing ever since. I suppose it was true. | 


I have always believed it.” 

‘Were you brought up here, then?” said the 
child. 

“*Summer and winter,” he replied. ‘ Secretly at 
first, but when they found it out, they let him kee 
me here, So the fire nursed me—the same fire. if 
has never gone out.” 

« You are fond of it?” said the child. 

“Of course lam. He died before it. I saw him 
fall down—just there, where those ashes are burn- 
ing now—and wondered, I remember, why it didn’t 
help him.” « 

“Have you been here ever since?” asked the 
child. 

** Ever since I came to watch it; but there was a 


| palace chamber, and the bed, a bed of down. 
| When she awoke again, broad day was shining 
| through the lofty openings in the walls, and, steal- 
ing in slanting rays but midway down, seemed to 
make the building darker than it had been at night. 
The clang and tumult were still going on, and the 
remorseless fires were burning fiercely as before; 
for few changes of night and day brought rest or 
quiet there. 

Her friend parted his breakfast—a scanty mess of 
coffee and some coarse bread—with the child and 
her grandfather, and enquired whither they were 
going. She told him that they sought some distant 
country place, remote from towns or even other vil- 
lages, and with a faltering tongue enquired what 
road they would do best to take. 

“1 know little of the country,” he said, shaking 
his head, * for such as I pass all our lives before our 
furnace doors, and seldom go forth to breathe. But 
| there are such places yonder. 

- And far from here ?’’ said Nell. 

“ Aye surely. How could they be near us, and 
he green and fiesh? The road lies, too, through 
miles and miles, all lighted up by fires like ours— 
a strange black road, and one that would frighten 
you y night.” 

‘We are here and must go on,” said the child 
boldly, for she saw that the old man listened with 
| anxious ears to this account. 
| Rough people—paths never made for little feet 
like yours—a dismal, blighted way—is there no 
turning back, my child?” 

“ There is none,’” cried Nell, pressing forward. 
|“ If you can direct us, do. If not, pray do not seek 
to turn us from our purpose. Indeed you do not 
know the danger that we shun, and how right and 
| true we are in flying from it, or you would not try 
| to stop us, I am sure you would not.” 
| God forbid, if it isso!” said their uncouth pro- 
| tector, glancing from the eager child to her grand- 
| father, who hung his head and bent his eyes upon 
ithe ground. « [°!l direct you from the door, the best 
|Iean. I wish I could do more.” 
| He showed them, then, by which road they must 
|leave the town, and what course they should hold 
'when they had gained it. He lingered so long on 
| these instructions, that the child with a fervent bless- 
| ing tore herself away, and staid to hear no more. 
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But before they had reached the corner of the lane, 
the man came running after them, and pressing her 
hand, left something in it—two old, battered, smoke- 
encrusted penny pieces. Who knows but they shone 
as brightly in the eyes of angels as golden gifts that 
have been chronicled on tombs? 

And thus they separated; the child to lead her 
sacred charge further from guilt and shame, and the 
labourer to attach a fresh interest to the spot where 
his guests had slept; and read new histories in his 
furnace fire. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 


In all their journeying, they had never longed so 
ardently, they had never so pined and wearied, for 
the freedom of pure air and open country, as now. 
No, not even on that memorable morning, when, 
deserting their old home, they abandoned themselves 
to the mercies of a strange world, and left all the 
dumb and senseless things they had known and 
loved, behind—not even then, had they so yearned 
for the fresh solitudes of wood, hill-side, and field, 
as now; when the noise and dirt and vapour, of the 
great mantifacturing town, reeking with lean misery 
and hungry wretchedness, hemmed them in on every 
side, and seemed to shut out hope, and render escape 
impossible. 

“Two days and nights!’ thought the child. 
“He said two days and nights we should have to 
spend among such scenes as these. Oh! if we live 
to reach the country once again, if we get clear of 
these dreadful places though itis only to lie down and 
die, with what a grateful heart 1 shali thank God for 
so much mercy !” 

With thoughts like this, and with some vague 
design of traveling to a great distance among streams 
and mountains, where only very poor and simple 
people lived, and where they might maintain them- 
selves by very humble helping work in farms, free 
from such terrors as that from which they fled,—the 
child, with no resource but the poor man’s gift, and 
no encouragement but that which flowed from her 
own heart, and its sense of the truth and right of 
what she did, nerved herself to this last journey and 
boldly pursued her task. 

“ We shall be very slow to-day, dear,” she said, 
as they toiled painfully through the streets; “ my 
feet are sore, and I have pains in all my limbs from 
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every exertion increased them. But they wrun 
from her no complaint, or look of suffering; a 
though the two travellers proceeded very slowly, they 
did proceed ; and clearing the town in course of time, 
began to feel that they were fairly on their way. 

A long suburb of red brick houses,—some with 
patches of garden-ground, where coal-dust and fac- 
tory smoke , area the shrinking leaves, and coarse 
rank flowers; and where the struggling vegetation 
sickened and sank under the hot breath of kiln and 
furnace, making them by its presence seem yet more 
blighting and unwholesome than in the town itself,— 
a long, flat, straggling suburb passed, they came by 
slow degrees upon a cheerless region, where not a 
blade of grass was seen to grow; where not a bud 
put forth its promise in the spring; where nothing 
green could live but on the surface of the stagnant 
pools, which here and there lay idly sweltering by 
the black road side. 

Advancing more and more into the shadow of this 
mournful place, its dark depressing influence stole 
upon their spirits, and filled them with a dismal 
eat On every side, and far as the eye could see 
into the heavy distance, tall chimneys, crowding on 
each other, and presenting that endless repetition of 
the same dull, ugly form, which is the horror of 
oppressive dreams, poured out their plague of smoke, 
obscured the light, and made foul the melancholy 
air. On mounds of ashes by the way side, sheltered 
only by a few rough boards, or rotten pent-house 
roofs, strange engines spun and writhed like tortured 
creatures; clanking their iron chains, shrieking in 
their rapid whirl from time to time, as though in tor- 
ment unendurable, and making the ground tremble 
with their agonies. Dismantled houses here and 
there appeared, tottering to the earth, propped up by 
fragments of others that had fallen down, unrvofed, 
windowless, blackened, desolate, but yet inhabited, 
Men, women, children, wan in their looks and ragged 
in attire, tended the engines, fed their tributary fires, 
begged upon the road, or scowled halt-naked from 
the doorless houses. Then came more of the wrath- 
ful monsters, whose like they almost seemed to be 
in their wildness and their untamed air, screeching 
and turning round and round again; and still, before, 
behind, and to the right and left, was the same in- 
terminable perspective of brick towers, never ceas- 
ing in their black vomit, blasting all things living or 
inanimate, shutting out the face of day, and closing 
in on all these horrors with a dense dark cloud. 

















the wet of yesterday. I saw that he looked at us 
and thought of that, when he said how long we 
should be upon the road.” 

“It was a dreary way, he told us of,” returned 
her grandfather, piteously. “Is there no other road ? 
Will you not let me go some other way than this ?” 

* Places lie beyond these,” said the child, firmly, 


But night-time in this dreadful spot !—night, when 
the smoke was changed to fire; when every chimne 

spirted up its flame; and places, that had been dar 

vaults all day, now shone red hot, with figures mov- 
ing to and fro within their blazing jaws, and calling 
to one another with hoarse cries—night, when the 
noise of every strange machine was aggravated by 





“where we may live in peace, and be tempted to do 
no harm. We will take the road that promises to 
have that end, and we would not turn out of it, if it | 
were a hundred times worse than our fears lead us | 
to expect. We would not, dear, would we?” 

« No,” replied the old man, wavering in his voice, 
no less than in his manner. “ No. 
Iam ready. Iam quite ready, Nell.” 


the darkness; when the people near them looked 
wilder and more savage ; when bands of unemployed 
labourers paraded in the roads, or clustered by torch- 
light round their leaders, who told them in stern 
language of their wrongs, and urged them on to 
frightful cries and threats; when maddened men, 


Let us go on. | armed with sword and fire-brand, spurning the tears 


and prayers of women who would restrain them, 


The child walked with more difficulty than she | rushed forth on errands of terror and destruction, to 


had led her companion to expect, for the pains that 


work no ruin half so surely as their own—night, 


racked her joints were of no common severity, and | when carts came rumbling by, filled with rude coffins 
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(for contagious disease and death had been busy 
with the living crops); when orphans cried, and 
distracted women shrieked and followed in their 
wake—night, when some called for bread, and some 
for drink to drown their cares; and some with tears, 
and some with staggering feet, and some with blood- 
shot eyes went beroliag bane-heht which, unlike 
the night that heaven sends on earth, brought with 
it no peace, nor quiet, nor signs of blessed sleep— 
who shall tell the terrors of the night to that young 
wandering child! 

And yet she lay down, with nothing between her 
and the sky; and, with no fear for herself, for she 
Was past it now, put up a prayer for the poor old 
man. So very weak and spent, she felt, so very 
calm and unresisting, that she had no thought of any 
wants of her own, but prayed that God would raise 
up some friend for him. She tried to recal the way 
they had come, and to look in the direction where the 
fire by which they had slept last night was burning. 
She had forgotten to ask the name of the poor man, 
their friend, and when she had remembered him in 
her prayers, it seemed ungrateful not to turn one look 
towards the spot where he was watching. 

A penny loaf was all they had had thatday. It 
was very little, but even hunger was forgotten in the 
strange tranquillity that crept over her senses, She 
lay down very gently, and, with a quiet smile upon 
her face, fell into a slumber. It was not like sleep 
—and yet it must have been, or why those pleasant 
dreams of the little scholar all night long ! 

Morning came. Much weaker, diminished powers 
even of sight and hearing, and yet the child made no 
complaint—perhaps would have made none, even if 
she had not that inducement to be silent traveling 
by her side. She felt a hopelessnes of their ever 
being extricated together from that forlorn place, a 
dull conviction that ske was very ill, perhaps dying ; 
but no fear or anxiety. 

A loathing of food, that she was not conscious of 
until they expended their last penny in the pur- 
chase of another loaf, prevented her partaking even 
of this poor repast. Fier grandfather ate greedily, 
which she was glad to see. 

Their way lay through the same scenes as yester- 
day, with no variety or improvement. There was 
the same thick air, difficult to breathe; the same 
blighted ground, the same hopeless prospect, the 
same misery and distress. Objects appeared more 
dim, the noise less, the path more rugged and uneven, 
for sometimes she stumbled, and became roused, as 
it were, in the effort to prevent herself from falling. 
Poor child! the cause was in her tottering feet. 

Towards the afternoon, her grandfather complained 
bitterly of hunger. She approached one of the 
wretched hovels by the way side, and knocked with 
her hand upon the door. 

“ What would you have here?” said a gaunt mise- 
rable man, opening it. 

“Charity. A morsel of breac 

‘Do you see that?’ returned the man hoarsely, 
pointing to a kind of bundle on the ground. “That's 
a dead child. I and five hundred other men were 
thrown out of work three months ago. That is my 
third dead child, and last. Do you think I have 
charity to bestow, or a morsel of bread to spare ?”’ 

The child recoiled from the door, and it closed 
uponher. Impelled by strong necessity, she knocked 
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at another, a neighbouring one, which, yielding to 
the slight pressure of her hand, flew open. 

It seemei that a couple of poor families lived in 
this hovel, for two women, each among children of 
her own, occupied different portions of the room. 
In the centre stood a grave gentleman in black who 
appeared to have just entered, and who held by the 
arm a boy. 

‘* Here, woman,” he said, “hete’s your deaf and 
dumb son. You may thank me for restoring him to 
you. He was brought before me this morning 
charged with theft; and with — boy it would 
have gone hard, I assure you. ut as I had com- 
passion on his infirmities, and thought he might have 
learned no better, I have managed to bring him back 
to you. Take more care of him for the future.” 

* And won't you give me back my son!” said the 
other woman, hastily rising and confronting him. 
“Won't you give me back my son, sir, who was 
transported for the same offence !”’ 

“ Was he deaf and dumb, woman?” asked the 
gentleman sternly. 

“ Was he not, sir?” 

* You know he was not.” 

‘He was,” cried the woman. “He was deaf, 
dumb, and blind, to all that was good and right, 
from his cradle. Her boy may have learned no bet- 
ter! where did mine learn better? where could he? 
who was there to teach him better, or where was it 
to be learnt ?”’ 

“* Peace, woman,” said the gentleman, “ your boy 
was in possession of all his senses.” 

«“ He was,” cried the mother; “and he was the 
more easy to be led astray because he had them. 
If you save this boy because he may not know right 
from wrong, why did you not save mine who was 
never taught the difference? You gentlemen have 
as good a right to punish her boy, that God has kept 
in ignorance of sound and speech, as you have to 
punish mine, that you kept in ignorance yourselves. 
How many of the girls and boys—ah, men and wo- 
men too—that are brought before you, and you don’t 

ity, are deaf and dumb in their minds, and go wrong 
in that state, and are punished in that state, body 
and soul, while you gentlemen are quarreling among 
yourselves whether they ought to learn this or that! 
Be a just man, sir, and give me back my son.” 

«You are desperate,” said the gentleman, taking 
out his snuff-box, “and I am sorry for you.” 

“1 am desperate,” returned the woman, “and you 
have made me so. Give me back my son, to work 
for these helpless children. Be a just man, sir, and 
for God’s sake, as you have had mercy upon this, 
boy, give me back my son!” 


The child had seen and heard enough to know that 
this was not a place at which to ask for alms. She 
led the old man softly from the door, and they pur- 
sued their journey. 


With less and less of hope or strength, as they 
went on, but with an undiminished resolution not to 
betray by any word or sign her sinking state, so 
long as she had energy to move, the child through- 
out the remainder of that hard day compelled herself 
to proceed; not even stopping to rest as frequently 
as usual, to compensate in some measure for the 
tardy pace at which she was obliged to walk. Even- 
ing was drawing on, but had not closed in, when— 
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still traveling among the same dismal objects—they 
came to a busy town. 

Faint and spiritless as they were, its streets were 
insupportable. After humbly asking for relief at 
some few doors and being repulsed, they agreed to 
make their way out of it as speedily as they could, 
and try if the inmates of any lone house beyond 
would have more pity on their exhausted state. 

They were dragging themselves along through 
the last street, and the child felt that the time was 
close at hand when her enfeebled powers would bear 
no more. There appeared before them, at this junc- 
ture, going in the same direction as themselves, a 
traveller on foot, who, with a portmanteau strapped 
to his back, leant upon a stout stick, as he walked, 
and read from a book which he held in his other 
hand. 

It was not an easy matter to come up with him, 
and beseech his aid, for he walked fast, and was a 
little distance in advance. At length he stopped to 
look more attentively at some pass in his book. 
Animated with a ray of hope, the child shot on be- 
fore her grandfather, and, going close to the stranger 
without rousing him by the sound of her footsteps, 
began in a few faint words to implore his help. 

e turned his head, the child clapped her hands 
together, uttered a wild shriek, and fell senseless at 
his feet. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 


It was the poor schoolmaster. No other than the 
poor schoolmaster. —— less moved and sur- 
prised by the sight of the child than she had been on 
recognising him, he stood fora moment silent and 
contiuntol by this unexpected apparition, without 
even the presence of mind to raise her from the 
ground. 

But quickly recovering his self-possession, he 
threw down his stick and book, and dropping on one 
knee beside her, endeavoured by such simple means 
as occurred to him, to restore her to herself; while 
her grandfather, standing idly by, wrung his hands, 
and implored her with many endearing expressions 
to speak to him, were it only a word. 

“She is quite exhausted,” said the schoolmaster, 

lancing upwards into his face. “ You have taxed 
= powers too far, friend.” 

“She is perishing of want,” rejoined the old man. 
“T never thought how weak and ill she was, till 
now.” 

Casting a look upon him, half reproachful and half 
compassionate, the schoolmaster took the child in his 
arms, and bidding the old man gather up her little 
basket and follow him directly, bore her away at his 
utmost speed. 

There was a small inn within sight, to which it 
would seem he had been direccting his steps when 
so unexpectedly overtaken. ‘Towards this place he 
hurried with his unconscious burden, and rushing 
into the kitchen, and calling upon the company there 
assembled to make way for God’s sake, deposited it 
on a chair before the fire. 

The company, who rose in confusion upon the 
schoolmaster’s entrance, did as people usually do 
under such circumstances. Every body called for 
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each cried for more air, at the same time carefully 
excluding what air there was, by closing round the 
object of sympathy ; and all wondered why somebody 
else did’nt do, what it never appeared to occur to them 
might be done by themselves. 

he landlady, however, who possessed more readi- 
ness and activity than any of them, and who had 
withal a quicker perception of the merits of the case, 
soon came running in with a little hot brandy and 
water ; followed by her servant girl, carrying vinegar, 
hartshorn, smelling salts, and such other restora- 
tives; which, being duly administered, recovered the 
child so far as to enable her to thank them in a faint 
voice, and to extend her hand to the poor school- 
master, who stood, with an anxious face, hard by. 
Without suffering her to speak another word, or so 
much as to stira finger any more, the women straight- 
way carried her off to bed; and having covered her 
up warm, bathed her cold feet, and wrapped them in 
flannel, they despatched a messenger for the doctor. 

The doctor, who was a red nosed gentleman with 
a great bunch of seals dangling below a waistcoat of 
ribbed black satin, arrived with all speed, and taking 
his seat by the bedside of poor Nell, drew out his 
watch, and felt her pulse. Then he looked at her 
tongue, then he felt her pulse again, and while he did 
so, he eyed the half-emptied wine-glass as if in pro- 
found abstraction. 

“I should give her—” said the doctor at length, 
‘a tea-spoonful every now and then, of hot brandy 
and water.” 

“ Why, that’s exactly what we've done, sir!” said 
the delighted landlady. 

“TI should also,”’ observed the doctor, who had 
passed the foot bath on the stairs, I should also,” 
said the doctor, in the voice of an oracle, “put her 
feet in hot water, and wrap them up in flannel. I 
should likewise,” said the doctor, with increased so- 
lemnity, “give her something light for supper—the 
wing of a roasted fowl now— 

“Why goodness gracious me sir, it’s cooking at 
the kitchen fire this instant!” cried the landlady. 
And so indeed it was, for the schoolmaster had or- 
dered it to be put down, and it was getting on so 
well that the doctor might have smelt itif he had 
tried—perhaps he did. 

“ You may then,” said the doctor, rising gravely, 
“give her a glass of hot mulled port wine, if she 
likes wine—”’ 

“ And a toast, sir?” suggested the landlady. 

“Ay,” said the doctor, in the tone of a man 
who makes a dignified concession. ‘“ And a toast— 
of bread. But be very particular to make it of bread, 
if you please ma’am.” 

Vith which parting injunction — and por- 
tentously delivered, the doctor departed, leaving the 
whole house in admiration of that wisdom which 
tallied so closely with their own. Every body said 
he was a very shrewd doctor indeed, and knew per- 
fectly what people’s constitutions were ; which there 
appears some reason to suppose he did. 

While her supper was preparing, the child fell 
into a refreshing sleep, from which they were obliged 
to rouse her when it was ready. As she evinced ex- 
traordinary uneasiness on learning that her grandfa- 
ther was below stairs, and was greatly troubled at 
the thought of their being apart, he took his supper 








his or her favourite remedy, which nobody brought; 





with her. Finding her still very restless on this 
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which he presently retired. 


head, they made him up a bed in an inner room, to 
The key of this cham- 
ber happened by good fortune to be on that side of | 
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hour, and rambling out with his book, did not return 
until the hour arrived. 
Nell could not help weeping when they were left 


the door which was in Nell’s room; she turned it on | alone; whereat, and at sight of her pale face and 
him when the landlady had withdrawn, and crept to | wasted figure, the simple schoolmaster shed a few 


bed again with a thankful heart. 


|tears himself, at the same time showing in very 


The schoolmaster sat for a long time smoking his | energetic language how foolish it was to do so, and 
pipe by the kitchen fire, which was now deserted, | how very easily it could be avoided, if one tried. 


thinking, with a very happy face, on the fortunate 
chance which had brought him so opportunely to the 
child’s assistance, and parrying, as well as in his 
simple way he could, the inquisitive cross-examina- 
tion of the landlady, who had a great curiosity to be 
made acquainted with every particular of Nell’s life 
and history. The poor schoolmaster was so open- 
hearted, and so little versed in the most ordinary 
cunning or deceit, that she could not have failed to 
succeed in the first five minutes, but that he happen- 
ed to be unacquainted with what she wished to 
know; and so he told her. The landlady, by no 
means satisfied with this assurance, which she con- 
sidered an ingenious evasion of the question, rejoined 
that he had his reasons of course. Heaven forbid 
that she should wish to pry into the affairs of her 
customers, which indeed were no business of hers, 
who had so many of her own. She had merely 
asked a civil question, and to be sure she knew it 
would meet with a civil answer. She was quite 
satisfied—quite. She had rather perhaps that he 
would have said at once that he didn’t choose to be 
communicative, because that would have been plain 
and intelligible. However, she had no right to be 
offended of course. He was the best judge, and had 
a perfect right to say what he pleased; no body 
could dispute that, fora moment. Oh dear, no! 

“I assure you, my good lady,” said the mild 
schoolmaster, * that I have told you the plain truth 
—as I hope to be saved, I have told you the truth.” 

** Why then, I do believe you are in earnest,”’ re- 
joined the landlady, with ready good-humour, * and 
I’m very sorry | have teased you. But curiosity 
you know is the curse of our sex, and that’s the 
fact.” 

The landlord scratched his head, as if he thought 
the curse sometimes involved the other sex like- 
wise; but he was prevented from making any re- 
mark to that effect, if he had it in contemplation to 
do so, by the schoolmaster’s rejoinder. 

* You should question me for half a dozen hours 
at a sitting, and welcome, and I would answer you 
patiently for the kindness of heart you have shown 
to-night, if I could,” he said. “ As it is, please to 





‘It makes me unhappy even in the midst of all 
this kindness” said the child, “to think that we 
should be a burden upon you. How can I ever 
thank you? If I had not met you so far from home, I 
must have died, and he would have been left alone.” 

* We’ll not talk about dying” said the schoolmas- 
ter; “‘and as to burdens, I have made my fortune 


| since you slept at my cottage.” 


** Indeed !”’ cried the child joyfully. 

“Oh yes,”’ returned her friend. ‘1 have been 
appointed clerk and schoolmaster to a village a long 
way from here—and a long way from the old one as 
you may suppose—at five-and-thirty pounds a year. 
Five-and-thirty pounds!” 

“Tam very glad,”’ said the child—* so very, very, 
glad.” 

“| am on my way there now” resumed the school- 
master. ‘ They allowed me the stage-coach-hire— 
outside stage-coach-hire all the way. Bless you, 
they grudge me nothing. But as the time at which 
I am expected there left me ample leisure, I deter- 
mined to walk instead. How glad | am, to think I 
did so !”” 

“ How glad should we be!” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the schoolmaster, moving rest- 
lessly in his chair, “ certainly, that’s very true. But 
you—where are you going, where are you coming 
from, what have you been doing since you left me, 
what had you been doing before? Now, tell me—do 
tell me. I know very little of the world, and per- 
haps you are better fitted to advise me in its affairs 
than fan qualified to give advice to you; but I am 
very sincere, and I have a reason (you have not for- 
gotten it) for loving you. I have felt since that time 
as if my love for him who died had been transferred 
to you who stood beside his bed. If this” he added, 
looking upwards, “is the beautiful creation that 
springs from ashes, let its peace prosper with me, as 
I deal tenderly and compassionately by this young 
child!” 

The plain, frank kindness of the honest school- 
master, the affectionate earnestness of his speech 
and manner, the truth which was stamped upon his 
every word and look, gave the child a confidence in 


take care of her in the morning, and let me know him, which the utmost arts of treachery and dissimu- 
early how she is; and to understand that I am pay- | lation could never have awakened in her breast. She 


master for the three.” 
So, parting with them on most friendly terms, not 
the less cordial perhaps for this last direction, the 


| 


told him all—that they had no friend or relative—that 
she had fled with the old man, to save him from a 
madhouse and all the miseries he dreaded—that she 


schoolmaster went to his bed, and the host and | was flying now, to save him from himself—and that 


hostess to theirs. 


she sought an asylum in some remote and primitive 


The report in the morning was, that the child was | place, where the temptation before which he fell 
better, but was extremely weak, and would at least | would never enter, and her late sorrows and dis- 
require a day’s rest, and careful nursing, before she | tresses could have no place. 


could proceed upon her journey. The schoolmaster 


received this communication with perfect cheerful- | 


The schoolmaster heard her with astonishment. 
“This child!’ he thought—* Has this child heroic- 


ness, observing that he had a day to spare—two | ally persevered under all doubts and dangers, strug- 


days for that matter—and could very well afford to 
wait. As the patient was to sit up in the evening, 


| 
| 


he appointed to visit her in her room at a certain |tude alone! And yet the world is full of such hero- 


gled with poverty and suffering, upheld and sustained 
by strong affection and the consciousness of recti- 
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ism. Have I yet to learn that the hardest and best 
borne trials are those which are never chronicled in 
any earthly record, and are suffered every day! And 
should I be surprised to hear the story of this child !’’ 

What more he thought or said, matters not. It 
was concluded that Nell and her grandfather should 
accompany him to the village whither he was bound, 
and that he should endeavour to find them some 
humble occupation by which they could subsist. 
** We shall be sure to succeed,” said the schoolmas- 
ter, heartily. “The cause is too good a one to fail.” 

They arranged to proceed upon their journey 
next evening, as a stage-wagon, which traveled for 
some distance on the same road as they must take, 
would stop at the inn to change horses, and the 
driver for a small gratuity would give Nell a place 
inside. A bargain was soon tomk when the wag- 
on came; and in due time it rolled away; with the 
child comfortably bestowed among the softer pack- 
ages, her grandfather and the schoolmaster walkiog 
on beside the driver, and the landlady and all the 
good folks of the inn screaming out their good 
wishes and farewells. 

What a soothing, luxurious, drowsy way of tra- 
velling, to lie inside that slowly-moving mountain, 
listening to the tinkling of the horses’ bells, the oc- 
casional smacking of the carter’s whip, the smooth 
rolling of the great broad wheels, the rattle of the 
harness, the cheery good-nights of passing travellers 
jogging past on little short-stepped horses—all made 
pleasantly indistinct by the thick awning, which 
seemed made for lazy listening under, till one fell 
asleep! The very going to sleep, still with an in- 
distinct idea, as the head jogged to and fro upon the 
pillow, of moving onward with no trouble or fatigue, 
and hearing all these sounds like dreamy music, lull- 
ing to the senses—and the slow —- up, and 
finding one’s self staring out through the breezy 
curtain half-opened in the front, far up into the cold 
bright sky with its countless stars, and downward at 
the driver’s lantern dancing on like its namesake 
Jack of the swamps and marshes, and sideways at 
the dark grim trees, and forward at the long bare 
road rising up, up, up, until it stopped abruptly at a 
sharp high ridge as if there were no more road, and 
all beyond was sky—and the stopping at the inn to 
bait, and being helped out, and going into a room 
with fire and candles, and winking very much, and 
being agreeably reminded that the night was cold, 
and anxious for very comfort’s sake to think it colder 
than it was!—What a delicious journey was that 
journey in the wagon. 

Then the going on again—so fresh at first, and 
shortly afterwards so sleepy. The waking from a 
sound nap as the mail came dashing past like a high- 
way comet, with gleaming lamps and rattling hoofs, 
an visions of a guard behind, standing up to keep 
his feet warm, and of a gentleman in a fur cap open- 
ing his eyes and looking wild and stupefied—the 
stopping at the tarnpike where the man was gone to 
bed, and knocking at the door until he answered 
with a smothered shout from under the bedclothes in 


the little room above, where the faint light was burn- | 
ing, and presently came down, night-capped and | 
shivering, to throw the gate wide open, and wish all | 


wagons off the road except by day. The cold 
sharp interval between night and morning—the dis- 
tant streak of light widening and spreading, and 
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turning from gray to white, and from white to yellow, 
and from yellow to burning red—the presence of day, 
with all its cheerfulness and life—men and horses at 
the plough—birds in the trees and hedges, and boys 
in solitary fields, frightening them away with rattles. 
The coming to a town—people busy in the market, 
light carts and chaises round the tavern yard, trades- 
men standing at their doors; men running horses up 
and down the street for sale; pigs plunging and 
grunting in the dirty distance, getting off with long 
strings to their legs, running into clean chemists’ 
shops and being dislodged with brooms by prentices; 
the night coach changing horses—the passengers 
cheerless, cold, ugly, and discontented, with three 
months’ growth of hair in one night—the coachman 
fresh as from a bandbox, and exquisitely beautiful by 
contrast :—so much bustle, so many things in motion, 
such a variety of incidents—when was there a jour- 
ney with so many delights as that journey in the 
wagon! 

Sometimes walking for a mile or two while her 
grandfather rode inside, and sometimes even prevail- 
ing upon the schoolmaster to take her place and lie 
down to rest, Nell traveled on very happily until 
| they came to a large town, where the wagon stop- 

ped, and where they spenta night. They passed a 
| large church; and in the streets were a number of old 
houses, built of a kind of earth or plaster, crossed 
and re-crossed in a great many directions with black 
beams, which gave them a remarkable and very an- 
cient look. The doors, too, were arched and low, 
some with oaken portals and quaint benches, where 
the former inhabitants had sat on summer evenings. 
The windows were latticed in little diamond panes, 
that seemed to wink and blink upon the passengers 
as if they were dim of sight. They had long since 
got clear of the smoke and furnaces, except in one 
or two solitary instances, where a factory planted 
among fields withered the space about it, like a burn- 
ing mountain. When they had passed through this 
town, they entered again upon the country, and began 
to draw near their place of destination. 

It was not so near however, but that they spent 
another night upon the road; not that their doing so 
was quite an act of necessity, but that the school- 
master, when they approached within a few miles of 
his village, had a fidgety sense of his dignity as the 
new clerk, and was unwilling to make his entry in 
dusty shoes, and travel-disordered dress. It was a 
fine clear, autumn morning, when they came upon 
the scene of his promotion, and stopped to contem- 
plate its beauties. 

**See—here’s the church!” cried the delighted 
schoolmaster, in a low voice ; “and that old building 
close beside it, is the school-house, I'll be sworn. 
Five-and-thirty pounds a year in this beautiful place!” 

They shail eurphing-—the old grey porch, the 
mullioned windows, the venerable grave-stones dot- 
ting the green church-yard, the ancient tower, the 
very weathercock; the brown thatched roofs of cot- 
tage, barn, and homestead, peeping from among the 
trees; the stream that rippled by the distant water- 
mill; the blue Welsh mountains far away. It was 
for such a spot the child had wearied in the dense, 
dark, miserable haunts of labour. Upon her bed of 
| ashes, and amidst the squalid horrors through which 
| they had forced their way, visions of such scenes— 
| beautiful indeed, but not more beautiful than this 
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sweet reality—had been always present to hermind.; The good woman, being nota little embarrassed 
They had seemed to melt into a dim and airy dis-|by the novelty of her situation, and certain maternal 
tance, as the prospect of ever beholding them again | apprehensions that perhaps by this time little Jacob, 
grew fainter; but, as they receded, she had loved | or the baby, or both, had fallen into the fire, or tum- 


and panted for them more. 

ao leave you somewhere for a few minutes,” 
said the schoolmaster, at length breaking the silence 
into which they had fallen in their gladness. “I 
have a letter to present, and inquiries to make, you 
know. Where shall I take you? To the little inn 
yonder?” 

** Let us wait here,” rejoined Nell. ‘The gate is 
open. We will sit in the church porch till you come 
back.” 

“A good place too,”’ said the schoolmaster, lead- 
ing the way towards it, disencumbering himself of 
his portmanteau, aud placing it on the stone seat. 
** Be sure that I come back with good news, and am 
not long gone.” 

So, the happy schoolmaster put on a bran-new 
pair of gloves which he had carried in a little parcel 
in his pocket all the way, and hurried off, full of 
ardour and excitement. 

The child watched him from the porch until the 
intervening foliage hid him from her view, and then 


“ 


stepped softly out into the old church-yard—so | 


solemn and quiet, that every rustle of her dress upon 
the fallen leaves, which strewed the path and made 


bled down stairs, or had been squeezed behind doors, 
| or had scalded their windpipes in endeavouring to 
allay their thirst at the spouts of tea-kettles, pre- 
served an uneasy silence; and meeting from the 
window the eyes of turnpike-men, omnibus-drivers, 
and others, felt in the new dignity of her position 
like a mourner at a funeral, who, not being greatly 
afflicted by the loss of the departed, recognises his 
every-day acquaintance from the window of the 
mourning-coach, but is constrained to preserve a de- 
cent solemnity, and the appearance of being indiffer- 
ent to all external objects. 

To have been indifferent to the companionship of 
the single gentleman would have been tantamount 
to being gifted with nerves of steel. Never did 
chaise inclose, or horses draw, such a restless gen- 
tleman as he. He never sat in the same position for 
two minutes together, but was perpetually tossin 
his arms and legs about, pulling up the sashes oa 
letting them violently down, or thrusting his head 
out of one window to draw it in again and thrust it 
out of another. He carried in his pocket, too, a fire- 
| box of mysterious and unknown construction; and 
as sure as ever Kit’s mother closed her eyes, so 





her footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion of its | surely—whisk, rattle, fizz—there was the single 
silence. It was a very aged, ghostly place: the | gentleman consulting his watch by a flame of fire, 
church had been built many h indreds of years ago, | and letting the sparks fall down among the straw as 


and had once had a convent or monastery attached ; | if there were no such thing as a possibility of him- 
for arches in ruins, remains of oriel windows, and | self and Kit’s mother being roasted alive before the 


fragments of blickened walls, were yet standing; 
while other portions of the old building, which had 
crumbled away and fallen down, were mingled with 
the church-yard earth and overgrown with grass, as 
if they too claimed a burying-place and sought to 
mix their ashes with the dust of men. Hard by 
these gravestones of dead years, and forming a part 
of the ruin which some pains had been taken to ren- 
der habitable in modern times, were two small dwell- 
ings with sunken windows and oaken doors, fast 
hastening to decay, empty and desolate. 

Upon these tenements, the attention of the child 
became exclusively riveted. She knew not why. 
The church, the ruin, the antiquated graves, had 
equal claims at least upon a pene oh thoughts, but 
from the moment when her eyes first rested on these 
two dwellings, she could turn to nothing else. Even 
when she had made the circuit of the inclosure, and, 
returning to the porch, sat pensively waiting for 
their friend, she took her station where she could 
still look upon them, and felt as if fascinated to- 
wards that spot. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 


Kit’s mother and the single gentleman—upon 
whose track it is expedient to follow with hurried 
steps, lest this history should be chargeable with 
inconstancy, and the offence of leaving its characters 
in situations of uncertainty and doubt—Kit’s mother 
and the single gentleman, speeding onward in the 
postchaise and four whose departure from the Nota- 
ry’s door we have already witnessed, soon left the 
town behind them, and struck fire from the flints of 
the broad highway. 


boys could stop their horses. Whenever they halted 
| to change, there he was—out of the carriage without 
letting down the steps, bursting about the inn yard 
like a lighted cracker, pulling out his watch by lamp- 
|light, and forgetting to look at it before he put it up 
again, and in short committing so many extrava- 
|gances that Kit’s mother was quite afraid of him. 
| Then, when the horses were to, in he came like a 
Harlequin, and before they had gone a mile, out 
came the watch and the fire-box together, and Kit’s 
mother was wide awake again, with no hope of a 
wink of sleep for that stage. 

“Are you comfortable?” the single gentleman 
would say after one of these exploits, turning sharply 
round. 

“ Quite, sir, thank you.” 

“ Are you sure? An’t yoh cold t” 

“Tt is alittle chilly, sir,” Kit’s mother would reply. 

“] knew it!’ cried the single gentleman, letting 
down one of the front glasses. “She wants some 
brandy and water! Of course she does. How could 
I forget itt Hallo! Stop at the next inn, and call 
out for a glass of hot brandy and water.” 

It was in vain for Kit’s mother to protest that she 
stood in need of nothing of the kind. The single 
gentleman was inexorable; and whenever he had ex- 
hausted all other modes and fashions of restlessness, 
it invariably occurred to him that Kit’s mother wanted 
brandy and water. 

In this way they traveled on until near midnight, 
when they stopped to supper, for which meal the 
single gentleman ordered every thing eatable that the 
house contained; and because Kit’s mother didn’t 
eat every thing at once, and eat it all, he took it into 
his head that she must be ill. 
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* You're faint,” said the single gentleman, who 
did nothing himself but walk about the room. “I 
see what’s the matter with you, ma’am. You're 
faint.” 

«“ Thank you, sir, I’m not indeed.” 

“I know you are. I’m sure of it. I drag this 
poor woman from the bosom of her family at a mi- 
nute’s notice, and she goes on getting fainter and 
fainter before my eyes. I’m a pretty ellow! How 
many children have you got, ma’am.” 

*'T'wo, sir, besides Kit.” 

« Boys, ma’am ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Are they christened ?” 

“Only half baptised, as yet, sir. 

“I’m godfather to both of °em. Remember that, 
if you please ma’am. You had better have some 
mulled wine.” 

“I couldn’t touch a drop indeed, sir.” 

“You must,” said the single gentleman. “TI see 
you want it. I ought to have thought of it before.” 

Immediately flying to the bell, and calling for 
mulled wine as impetuously as if it had been wanted 
for instant use in the recovery of some person appa- 
rently drowned, the single gentleman made kit's 
mother swallow a bomper of it at such a high tem- 
— that the tears ran down her face, and then 

ustled her off to the chaise again, where—not im- 
possibly from the effects of this agreeable sedative— 
she soon became insensible to his restlessness, and 
fell fast asleep. Nor were the happy effects of this 


prescription of a transitory nature, as, notwithstand- 
ing that the distance was greater, and the journe 


longer, than the single gentleman had anticipated, 
she did not awake until it was broad day, and they 
were clattering over the pavement of a town. 

“ This is the place !”’ cried her companion, letting 
down all the glasses. ‘ Drive to the wax-work !” 

The boy on the wheeler touched his hat, and set- 
ting spurs to his horse, to the end that they might 
go in brilliantly, all four broke into a smart canter, 
and dashed through the streets with a noise that 
brought the good folks wondering to their doors and 
windows, and drowned the sober voices of the town- 
clocks as they chimed out half-past eight. They 
drove up to a door round which a crowd of persons 
were collected, and there stopped. 

“ What's this ?”’ said the single gentleman thrust- 
ing out his head. “Is any thing the matter here?” 

“A wedding sir, a wedding! cried several 
voices. ‘ Hurrah!” 

The single gentleman, rather bewildered by find- 
ing himself the centre of this noisy throng, alighted 
with the assistance of one of the postilions, and 
handed out Kit’s mother, at sight of whom the popu- 
lace cried out, “ Here’s another wedding!” and 
roared and leaped for joy. 

“The world has gone mad, I think,” said the 
single gentleman, pressing through the concourse 
with his supposed pride. “ Stand back here, will 
you, and let me knock.” 

Any thing that makes a noise is satisfactory to a 
crowd. A score of dirty hands were raised directly 
to knock for him, and seldom has a knocker of equal 
powers been made to produce more deafening sounds 
than this particular engine on the occasion in ques- 
tion. Having rendered these volun services, 
the throng modestly retired a Jittle, preferring that 





the single gentleman should bear their consequences 
alone. 

* Now, sir, what do you want?” said a man with 
a large white bow at his button-hole, opening the 
door, and confronting him with a very stoical aspect. 

“Who has been married here, my friend?” said 
the single gentleman. 

“f have.” 

*“ You! and to whom in the devil’s name t” 

“What right have you to ask?” returned the 
bridegroom, eyeing him from top to toe. 

« What right!” cried the single gentleman, draw- 
ing the arm of Kit’s mother more tightly through his 
own, for that good woman evidently had it in con- 
templation to run away. “A right you little dream 
of. Mind, good people, if this fellow has been mar- 
rying a minor—tut, tut, that can’t be. Where is the 
child you have here, my good fellow. You call her 
Nell. Where is she ?”’ 

As he propounded this question, which Kit’s mo- 
ther echoed, somebody in a room near at hand, ut- 
tered a great shriek, and a stout lady in a white 
dress came running to the door, and supported her- 
self upon the bridegroom’s arm. 

** Where is she ?” cried this lady. “ What news 
have you brought me? What has become of her?” 

The single gentleman started back, and gazed up- 
on the face of the late Mrs. Jarley (that morning 
wedded to the philosophic George, to the eternal 
wrath and despair of Mr. Slum the poet), with looks 
of conflicting apprehension, disappointment, and in- 
credulity. At length he stammered out, 

“TI ask you where she is? What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, sir!’ cried the bride, “If you have come 
here to do her any good, why weren't you here a 
week ago?” 

« She is not dead—not dead?” said the person to 
whom she addressed herself, turnjng very pale. 

* Not so bad as that.” 

“ ] thank God,” cried the single gentleman feebly. 
“ Let me come in.” 

They drew back to admit him, and when he had 
entered, closed the door. 

* You see in me, good people,” he said, turning 
to the newly married conple, * one to whom life it- 
self is not dearer than the two persons whom I seek. 
They would not know me. My features are strange 
to them, but if they or either of them are here, take 
this good woman with you, and let them see her 
first, for her they both know. If you deny them 
from any mistaken regard or fear for them, judge of 
my intentions by their recognition of this person as 
their old humble friend.” 

“T always said it!” cried the bride, “I knew she 
was not a common child! Alas sir! we have no 
power to help you, for all that we could do, has been 
tried in vain.” 

With that, they related to him, without disguise 
or concealment, all that they knew of Nell and her 
grandfather, from their first meeting with them, down 
to the time of their sudden disappearance; adding 
(which was quite true) that they had made every 
possible effort to trace them, but without success ; 
having been at first in great alarm for their safety, as 
well as on account of the suspicions to which they 
themselves might one day be exposed in consequence 
of their abrupt departure. They dwelt upon the old 
man’s imbecility of mind, upon the uneasiness the 
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child had always testified when he was absent, upon 
the company he had been supposed to keep, and up- 
on the increased depression which had gradually 
kept over her and changed her both in health and 
spirits. Whether she had missed the old man in the 
night, and, knowing or conjecturing whither he had 
bent his steps, had gone in pursuit, or whether they 
had left the house together, they had no means of 
determining. Certain they considered it, that there 
was but slender prospect left of hearing of them 
again, and that whether their flight originated with 
the old man, or with the child, there was now no 
hope of their return. 

lo all this the single gentleman listened with the 
air of a man quite borne down by grief and disap- 
pointment. He shed tears when they spoke of the 
grandfather, and appeared in | affliction. | 

Not to protract this portion of our narrative, and 
to make short work of a long story, let it be briefly 
written that before the interview came to a close, the 
single gentleman deemed he had sufficient evidence 
of having been told the truth, and that he endeavoured 
to foree upon the bride and bridegroom an acknow- 
ledgement of their kindness to the unfriended child, 
which, however, they steadily declined accepting. 
In the end, the happy couple jolted away in the cara- 
van to spend their honey-moon in a country excur- 
sion; and the single gentleman and Kit’s mother 
stood ruefully before their carriage door. 

«* Where shall we drive you, sir?” said the post- 
boy. 

** You may drive me,” said the single gentleman, 
“to the—” He was not going to add “inn,” but 
he added it for the sake of Kit’s mother; and to the 
inn they went. 

Rumours had already got abroad that the little girl 
who used to show the wax-work, was the child of 
great people who had been stolen from her parents 
in infancy, and had only just been traced. Opinion 
was divided whether she was the daughter of a 
prince, a duke, an earl, a viscount, or a baron, but 
all agreed upon the main fact, and that the single 
gentleman was her father; and all bent forward to 
eatch a glimpse, though it were only the tip ef his 
noble nose, as he rode away, desponding, in his four- 
herse chaise. 

What would he have given to know, and what 
sorrow would have been saved, if he had only known, 
that at that moment both child and grandfather were 
seated in the old church porch, patiently awaiting the 
schoolmaster’s return ! 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH. 


Popular rumour concerning the single gentleman 
and his errand, travelling from mouth to mouth, and 
waxing stronger in the marvellous as it was bandied 
about—for your popular rumour, unlike the rolling 
stone of the proverb, is one which gathers a deal of 
moss in its wanderings up and down,—oceasioned 
his dismounting at the inn-door to be looked upon as 
an exciting and attractive spectacle, which could | 
seareely be enough admired; and drew together a | 
large concourse of idlers, who, having recently been, | 
as it were, thrown out of employment by the closing | 
of the wax-work and the completion of the nuptial | 
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ceremonies, considered his arrival as little else than a 
special providence, and hailed it with demonstrations 
of the liveliest joy. 

Not at all participating in the general sensation, 
but wearing the depressed and wearied look of one 
who sought to meditate on his disappointment in si- 
lence and privacy, the single gentleman alighted, and 
handed out Kit’s mother with a gloomy politeness 
which impressed the lookers-on extremely. That 
done, he gave her his arm and escorted her into the 
house, while several active waiters ran on before asa 
skirmishing party, to clear the way and to show the 
room which was ready for their reception. 

* Any room will do,” said the single gentleman. 
“ Let it be near at hand, that’s all.” 

* Close here, sir, if you please to walk this way.” 

“Would the gentleman like this room?” said a 
voice, as a little out-of-the-way door at the foot of the 
well stairease flew briskly open and a head popped 
out.  He’s quite welcome to it. He’s as weleome 
as flowers in May, or coals at Christmas. Would you 
like this room, sir? Honour me by walking in. Do 
me the favour, pray.” 

* Goodness gracious me!” cried Kit’s mother, fall- 
ing back in extreme surprise; “ only think of this !” 

She had some reason to be astonished, for the per- 
son who proffered the gracious invitation was no other 
than Daniel Quilp. The little door out of which he 
had thrust his head was close to the inn larder; and 
there he stood, bowing with grotesque politeness; as 
much at his ease as if the door were that of his own 
house: blighting all the legs of mutton and cold 
reast fowls by his close companionship, and looking 
like the evil genius of the cellars come from under- 
ground upon some work of mischief. 

“ Would you do me the honour?” said Quilp. 

“T prefer being alone,” replied the single gentle- 
man. 

“Oh!” said Quilp. And with that, he darted in 
again with one jerk, and clapped the little door to, 
like a figure in a Dutch clock when the hour strikes. 

«“ Why it was only last night, sir,” whispered Kit’s 
mother, “that I left him in Little Bethel.’ 

Indeed !”’ said her fellow-passenger. “ When did 
that person come here, waiter?” 

“ = down by the night-coach this morning, sir 

“Humph! And when is he going ?”’ 

* Can't say, sir, really. When the chambermaid 
asked him just now if he should want a bed, sir, hé 
first made faces at her, and then wanted to kiss 
her.” 

“ Beg him to walk this way,” said the single gen- 
tleman. “TI should be glad to exchange a word with 
him, tell him. Beg him to come at once, do you 
hear?” 

The man stared on receiving these instructions; 
for the single gentleman had not only displayed as 
much astonishment as Kit’s mother at sight of the 
dwarf, but, standing in no fear of him, had been at 
less pains to conceal his dislike and repugnance. He 


” 


| departed on his errand, however, and immediately 


returned, ushering in its object. 

*“ Your servant, sir,” said the dwarf. “I encoun- 
tered your messenger half-way. I thought you'd 
allow me to pay my compliments to you. I hope 
you're well. I hope you're very well.” 

There was a short pause, while the dwarf, with 
half-shut eyes and puckered face, stood waiting for 
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an answer. Receiving none, he turned towards his 
more familiar acquaintance. 

“ Christopher’s mother!” he cried. “Such a dear 
lady, such a worthy woman, so blest in her honest 
son! How is Christopher’s mother? Has change 
of air and scene improved her? Her little family, too, 
and Christopher? Do they thrive? Do they flourish? 
Are they growing into worthy citizens, eh?” 

Making his voice ascend in the scale with eve 
succeeding question, Mr. Quilp finished in a shrill 
squeak, and subsided into the panting look which 
was customary with him, and which, whether it were 
assumed or natural, had equally the effect of banish- 
ing all expression from his face, and rendering it, as 
far as it afforded any index to his mood or meaning, a 
perfect blank. 

“ Mr. Quilp,” said the single gentleman. 

The dwarf put his hand to his great flapped ear, 
and counterfeited the closest attention. 

“ We two have met before—” 

“Surely,” cried Quilp, nodding his head. “Oh, 
surely, sir. Such an honour and pleasure,—it’s both, 
Christopher’s mother, it’s both—is not to be forgotten 
so soon. By no means.” 

“ You may remember that the day I arrived in Lon- 
don, and found the house to which I drove, empty and 
deserted, I was directed by some of the neighbours to 
you, and waited upon you without stopping for rest 
or refreshment !”” 

“* How precipitate that was, and yet what an ear- 
nest and vigorous measure!” said Quilp, conferring 
with himself, in imitation of his friend, Mr. Sampson 
Brass. 

“T found,” said the single gentleman, “ you, in 
possession of everything that had recently belonged 
to another man, and that other man, who, up to the 
time of your entering upon his property, had been 
looked upon as affluent, reduced to sudden beggary, 
and driven from house and home.” 

“We had warrant for what we did, my sir,”’ 
rejoined Quilp, “we had our warrant. ion’t say 
driven, either. He went of his own accord—vanished 
in the night, sir.” 

“No matter,” said the single gentleman, angrily. 
“He was gone.” 

“ Yes, he was gone,” said Quilp, with the same 
exasperating composure. ‘ No doubt he was gone. 
The only question was, where? And it’s a question 
still.” 

** Now, what am I to think,” said the single gen- 
tleman, sternly regarding him, “ of you, who, plainly 
indisposed to give me any information then—nay, 
obviously holding back, and sheltering yourself with 
all kinds of cunning, trickery, and evasion—are dog- 
ging my footsteps now ?” 

“IT dogging !” cried Quilp. 

“ Why, are you not?” returned his questioner, fret- 
ted into a state of the utmost irritation. ‘“ Were you 
not, a few hours since, sixty miles off, and in the 
chapel to which this good woman goes to say her 
prayers ?” 

“She was there, too, I think,” said Quilp, still per- 
fectly unmoved. “I might say, if I was inclined to 
be rude, how do I know but you have been dogging 
my footsteps? Yes, I was at chapel. What then? 
I've read in books that pilgrims were used to go to 
chapel before they went on journeys, to pass up peti- 
tions for their safe return. Wise men! journeys are 
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very perilous—especially outside the coach. Wheels 
come off, horses take fright, coachmen drive too fast, 
coaches overturn. I always go to chapel before 1 
start on journeys. It’s the last thing on do on 
such occasions, indeed.” 

That Quilp lied most heartily in this speech, it 
needed no very great penetration to discover, al- 
though for any thing that he suffered to appear in his 
face, voice, or manner, he might have been clinging 
to truth with the quiet constancy of a martyr. 

“Tn the name of all that’s calculated to drive one 
crazy, man,”’ said the unfortunate single gentleman, 
“have you not, for some reason of your own, taken 
upon yourself my errand? don’t you know with 
what object I have come here, and if you do know, 
can = throw no light upon it ?”’ 

“You think I’m a conjurer, sir,”’ replied Quilp, 
shrugging up his shoulders. “If I was, I should 
tell my own fortune—and make it.”’ 

“Ah! we have said all we need say, I see,” re- 
turned the other, throwing himself impatiently upon 
a sofa. ‘Pray, leave us, if you please.” 

** Willingly,” returned Quilp. ‘* Most willingly. 
Christopher’s mother, my good soul, farewell. A 
pleasant journey—back, sir. Ahem!” 

With these parting words, and a grin upon his 
features altogether indescribable, but which seemed 
to be compounded of every monstrous grimace of 
which men or monkeys are capable, the dwarf slow- 
ly retreated, and closed the door behind him. 

“Oho!” he said when he had regained his own 
room, and sat himself down in a chair with his arms 
akimbo. “Oho! are you there, my friend, In-deed !”’ 

Chuckling as though in very great glee, and re- 
compensing himself for the constraint he had lately 
put on his countenance by twisting it into all ima- 
ginable varieties of ugliness, Mr. Quilp, rocking him- 
self to and fro in his chair, and nursing his left leg 
at the same time, fell into certain meditations, of 
which it may be neeessary to relate the substance. 

First, he reviewed the circumstances which had 
led to his repairing to that spot, which were briefly 
these. Dropping in at Mr. Sampson Brass’s office 
on the previous evening, in the absence of that gen- 
tleman and his.learned sister, he had lighted upon 
Mr. Swiveller, who chanced at the moment to be 
sprinkling a glass of warm gin and water on the 
dust of the law, and to be moistening his clay, as the 
phrase goes, rather copiously. But as clay, in the 
abstract, when too much moistened, becomes of a 
weak and uncertain consistency, breaking down in 
unexpected places, retaining impressions but faintly, 
and preserving no strength or steadiness of charac- 
ter, so Mr. Swiveller’s clay, having imbibed a con- 
siderable quantity of moisture, was in a very loose 
and slippery state, insomuch that the various ideas 
impressed upon it were fast losing their distinctive 
character, and running into each other. It is not un- 
common for human clay in this condition to value 
itself above all things on its great prudence and sa- 
gacity; and Mr. Swiveller, especially prizing him- 
self upon these qualities, took occasion to remark 
that he had made strange discoveries in connexion 
with the single gentleman who lodged above, which 
he had determined to keep within his own bosom, 
and which neither tortures nor cajolery. should ever 
induce him to reveal. Of this determination Mr. 
Quilp expressed his high approval, and setting him- 

11 Spe. or Mac. 
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self in the same breath to goad Mr. Swiveller on to) throwing off a bumper of brandy, and smacking his 


further hints, soon made out that the single gentle-| lips: “‘ah! I hate ’em every one! 


| 


man had been seen in communication with Kit, and 


" 


This was not a mere empty vaunt, but a deliberate 


that this was the secret which was never to be dis- | avowal of his real sentiments; for Mr. Quilp, who 


closed. 


|loved nobody, had by little and little come to hate 


. . . * . . | . . 
Possessed of this piece of information, Mr. Quilp | every body nearly or remotely connected with his 
directly supposed that the single gentleman above | ruined client:—the old man himself, because he had 


stairs must be the same indjvidual who had waited 
on him; and having assured himself by further in- 
quiries that this surmise was correct, had no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the conclusion that the intent and 
object of his correspondence with Kit was the reco- 
very of his old client and the child. Burning with 
curiosity to know what proceedings were afoot, he 
resolved to pounce upon Kit’s mother as the person 
least able to resist his arts, and consequently the 


been able to deceive him and elude his vigilance ;— 
the child, because she was the object of Mrs. Quilp’s 
commiseration and constant self-reproach ; — the 


single gentleman, because of his unconcealed aver- 


most likely to be entrapped into such revelations as | 


he sought; so, taking an abrupt leave of Mr. Swi- 
veller, he hurried to her house. The good woman 
being from home, he made inquiries of a neighbour, 
as Kit himself did soon afterwards, and being direct- 
ed to the chapel, betook himself there, in order to 
waylay her, at the conclusion of the service. 

He had not sat in the chapel more than a quarter 
of an hour, and with his eyes piously fixed upon the 
ceiling, was chuckling inwardly over the joke of his 
being there at all, when Kit himself appeared. 
Watchful as a lynx, one glance showed the dwarf 
that he had come on business. Absorbed in appear- 
ance, as we have seen, and feigning a profound ab- 
straction, he noticed every circumstance of his be- 
haviour, and when he withdrew with his family, shot 
out after him. In fine, he traced them to the notary’s 
house; learnt the destination of the carriage from 
one of the postilions; and knowing that a fast night- 
coach started for the same place, at the very hour 
which was on the point of striking, from a street 
hard by, darted round to the coach-office without 
more ado, and took his seat upon the roof. After 

assing and repassing the carriage on the road, and 
ies passed and repassed by it sundry times in the 
course of the night, according as their stoppages 
were longer or shorter, or their rate of travelling va- 
ried, they reached the town almost together. Quilp 
kept the chaise in sight, mingled with the crowd, 
learnt the single gentleman’s errand, and its failure ; 


terial to know, hurried off, reached the inn before 
him, had the interview just now detailed, and shut 
himself up in the little room, in which he hastily re- 
viewed al] these occurrences. 

** You are there, are you, my friend ?” he repeated 
greedily biting his nails. “I am suspected and 
thrown aside, and Kit’s the confidential agent, is he? 
I shall have to dispose of him, I fear. If we had 
come up with them this morning,” he continued, af- 
ter a thoughtful pause, “ I was ready to prove a pret- 
ty good claim. I could have made my profit. But 
for these canting hypocrites, the lad and his mother, 
I could get this fiery gentleman as comfortably into 
my net as our old friend—our mutual friend, ha! ha! 


sion to himself;—Kit and his mother, most mortally, 
for the reasons already shown. Above and beyond 
that general feeling of opposition to them, which 
would have been inseparable from his ravenous de- 
sire to enrich himself by these altered circumstances, 
Daniel Quilp hated them every one. 

In this amiable mood, Mr. Quilp enlivened him- 


|self and his hatreds with more brandy, and then, 


| 











—and chubby, rosy Nell. At the worst, it’s a gold- 
en opportunity, not to be lost. Let us find them first, | 


changing his quarters, withdrew to an obscure ale- 
house, under cover of which seclusion he instituted 
all possible inquiries that might lead to the disco. 
very of the old man and his grandchild. But all was 
in vain. Not the slightest trace or clue could be ob- 
tained. ‘They had left the town by night; no one 
had seen them go; no one had met them on the road ; 
the driver of no coach, cart, or wagon, had seen any 
travellers answering their description; nobody had 
fallen in with them, or heard of them. Convinced 
at last that for the present all such attempts were 
hopeless, he appointed two or three scouts, with 
promises of large rewards in case of their forwarding 
him any intelligence, and returned to London by 
next day’s coach. 

It was some gratification to Mr. Quilp to find, as 

he took his place upon the roof, that Kit’s mother 
was alone inside; from which circumstance he de- 
rived, in the course of the journey, much cheerful- 
ness of spirit, inasmuch as her solitary condition 
enabled him to terrify her with many extraordinary 
annoyances; such as hanging over the side of the 
coach at the risk of his life, and staring in with his 
great goggle eyes, which seemed in hers the more 
horrible from his face being upside down; dodging 
her in this way from one window to another; getting 
nimbly down whenever they changed horses, and 
thrusting his head in at the window with a dismal 
squint: which ingenious tortures had such an effect 
upon Mrs. Nubbles, that she was quite unable for 
the time to resist the belief that Mr. Quilp did in his 
own person represent and embody that Evil Power, 
who was so vigorously attacked at Little Bethel, and 
who, by reason of her backslidings in respect of 
Astley’s and oysters, was now frolicsome and ram- 
pant. 
Kit, having been apprised by letter of his mother’s 
intended return, was waiting for her at the coach- 
office ; and great was his surprise when he saw, leer- 
ing over the coachman’s shoulder, like some familiar 
demon invisible to all eyes but his, the well-known 
face of Quilp. 

** How are you, Christopher?” croaked the dwarf 
from the coach-top. “All right, Christopher. Mo- 


and I'll find means of draining you of some of your | ther’s inside.” 


superfluous cash, sir, while there are prison bars, and | 


** Why, how did he come here, mother ?’’ whisper- 


bolts and locks, to keep your friend or kinsman safe- | ed Kit. 


ly. Lhate your virtuous people!” said the dwarf, 








“I don’t know how he came, or why, my dear,’ 
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rejoined Mrs. Nubbles, dismounting with her son’s 
assistance, “*but he has been a terrifying of me out 
of my seven senses all this blessed day.’ 

« He has?” cried Kit. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, that you wouldn’t, 
replied his mother; “ but don’t say a word to him, 
for I really don’t believe he’s human. Hush! Don’t 
turn round as if I was talking of him, but he’s a 
squinting at me now in the full blaze of the coach- 
lamp, quite awful !”’ 

In spite of his mother’s injunction, Kit turned 
sharply round, to look. Mr. Quilp was serenely 
gazing at the stars, quite absorbed in celestial con- 
templation. 

* Oh, he’s the artfullest creetur!”’ cried Mrs. Nub- 
bles. “ But come away. Don’t speak to him for 
the world.” 

“Yes I will, mother. What nonsense. I say, 
sir—" 

Mr. Quilp affected to start, and looked smilingly 
round, 

“ You let my mother alone, will you?” said Kit. 
“* How dare you tease a r lone woman like her, 
making her miserable cod ontuainde as if she hadn’t 
got enough to make her so, without you. An’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you little monster?” 

“ Monster!” said Quilp inwardly, with a smile. 
“ Ugliest dwarf that could be seen any where for a 
penny—monster—ah !”” 

“You show her any of your impudence again,” 
resumed Kit, shouldering the band-box, “and I tell 
you what, Mr. Quilp, 1 won’t bear with you any 
more. You have no right to do it; I’m sure we 
never interfered with you. This isn’t the first time ; 
and if you ever worry or frighten her again, you'll 
oblige me (though I should be very sorry to do it, on 
account of your size) to beat you.’ 

Quilp said not a word in reply, but walking up so 
close to Kit as to bring his eyes within two or three 
inches of his face, looked fixedly at him, retreated a 
little distance without averting his gaze, approached 
again, again withdrew, and so on for half-a-dozen 
times, like a head in a phantasmagoria. Kit stood 
his ground as if in expectation of an immediate as- 
sault, but finding that nothing came of these gestures, 
snapped his fingers and walked away; his mother 
dragging him off as fast as she could, and, even in 
the midst of his news of little Jacob and the baby, 
looking anxiously over her shoulder to see if Quilp 
were following. 


” 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-NINTH. 


Kit’s mother might have spared herself the trouble 
of oom back so often, for nothing was further 


from Mr. Quilp’s thoughts than any intention of pur- 
suing her and her son, or renewing the quarrel with 
which they had parted. He went his way, whistling 
from time to time some fragments of a tune; and 
with a face quite tranquil and composed, jogged plea; 
santly towards home; entertaining himself as he went 
with visions of the fears and terrors of Mrs. Quilp, 
who, having received no intelligence of him for three 
whole days and two nights, and having had no pre- 
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| vious notice of his absence, was doubtless by that 
time in a state of distraction, and constantly fainting 
away with anxiety and grief. 
| This facetious probability was so congenial to the 
dwarfs humour, and so exquisitely amusing to him, 
that he laughed as he went along until the tears ran 
down his cheeks; and more than once, when he 
| found himself in a by-street, vented his delight in a 
shrill scream, which greatly terrifying any lonely pas- 
| Senger, who happened to be walking on before him, 
expecting nothing so little, increased his mirth, and 
| made him remarkably cheerful and light-hearted. 
| In this happy flow of spirits, Mr. Quilp reached 
| ‘Tower Hill, when, gazing up at the window of his 
| own sitting-room, he thought he descried more light 
|than is usual in a house of mourning. Drawing 
nearer, and listening attentively, he could hear seve- 
| ral voices in earnest conversation, among which he 
could distinguish, not only those of his wife and 
mother-in-law, but the tongues of men. 

“Ha!” cried the jealous dwarf, “what's this! 
Do they entertain such visiters while I’m away ?” 

A smothered cough from above, was the reply. 
He felt in his pockets for his latch-key, but had for- 
gotten it. ‘There was no resource but to knock at 
the door. ° 

“A light in the passage,” said Cuil» peeping 
through the key-hole. “A very softknock; and, by 
your leave, my lady, I may yet steal upon you una- 
wares. Soho!” 

A very low and gentle rap, received no answer 
from within. But after a second application to the 
knocker, no louder than the first, the door was softly 
opened by the boy from the wharf, whom Quilp in- 
stantly gagged with one hand, and dragged into the 
street with the other. 

** You'll throttle me, master,’ whispered the boy. 
“ Let go, will you ?”’, 

“ Who’s up stairs, you dog ?’’ retorted Quilp in 
the same tone. “Tell me. And don’t speak above 
your breath, or I°ll choke you in good earnest.” 

The boy could only point to the window, and reply 
with a stifled giggle, expressive of such intense en- 
joyment, that Quilp clutched him b? the throat again, 
and might have carried his threat into execution, or 
at least have made very good progress towards that 
| end, but for the boy’s nimbly extricating himself from 
| his grasp, and fortifying himself behind the nearest 

post, when, after some fruitless attempts to catch him 
| by the hair of his head, his master was obliged to 
| come to a parley. 

*“ Will you answer me?” said Quilp, “ What’s 
going on, above ?” 

*“ You won't let me speak,” replied the boy. 
| * They—ha, ha, ha !—they think you’re—you’re dead. 
| Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Dead!” cried Quilp, relaxing into a grim laugh 
himself. “No. Do they? Do they really, you 
dog - 

* They think you’re drowned,” replied the boy, 
who in his malicious nature had a strong infusion of 
his master. ‘ You was last seen on the brink of the 
wharf, and they think you tumbled over. Ha, ha!” 

The prospect of playing the spy under such delicious 
circumstances, al of disappointing them all by walk- 
ing in alive, gave more delight to Quilp than the 
| greatest stroke of good fortune could possibly have 


, 
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inspired him with. He was no less tickled than his | 


hopeful assistant, and they both stood for some se- 
conds, grinning and gasping, and wagging their 
heads at each other, on either side of the post, like an 
unmatched pair of Chinese idols. 

“Nota word,” said Quilp, making towards the 
door on tiptoe. “Not a sound, not so much as a 
creaking board, or a stumble against a cobweb. 
Drowned, eh, Mrs. Quilp? Drowned !” 

So saying, he blew out the candle, kicked off his 
shoes, and groped his way up stairs; leaving his 
delighted young friend in an ecstasy of summersets 
on the pavement. 

The bed-room door on the staircase being unlocked, 
Mr. Quilp slipped in, and planted himself behind the 
door of communication between that chamber and the 
sitting-room, which standing ajar to render both more 
airy, and having a very convenient chink, (of which 
he had often availed himself for purposes of espial, 
and had indeed enlarged with his pocket-knife,) ena- 
bled him not only to hear, but to see distinctly, what 
was passing. 

Applying his eye to this convenient place, he 
descried Mr. Brass seated at the table, with pen, ink, 
and paper, and the case-bottle of ram—his own case- 
bottle, and his own particular Jamaica—convenient 
to his hand; with hot water, fragrant lemons, white 
lump sugar, and all things fitting; from which choice 
materials, Sampson, by no means insensible to their 
claims upon his attention, had compounded a mighty 
glass of punch reeking hot; which he was at that 
very moment stirring up with a teaspoon, and con- 
templating with looks in which a faint assumption of 
sentimental regret, struggled bat weakly with a bland 
and comfortable joy. At the same table, with both 
her elbows upon it, was Mrs. Jiniwin; no longer 
sipping other people’s punch feloniously with tea- 
spoons, but taking deep draughts from a jorum of her 
own; while her daughter—not exactly with ashes on 
her head, or sackcloth on her back, but preserving a 
very decent and becoming appearance of sorrow, ne- 
vertheless—was reclining in an easy-chair, and sooth- 
ing her grief me smaller allowance of the same 
glib liquid. Théfe were also present, a couple of 
water-side men, bearing between them certain ma- 
chines called drags; even these fellows were accom- 
modated with a stiff glass apiece; and as they drank 
with a great relish, and were naturally of a red-nosed, 
pimple-faced, convivial look, their presence rather 
increased than detracted from that decided appearance 
of comfort, which was the great characteristic of the 
party. 

“IfL could poison that dear old lady’s rum and 
water,’’ murmured Quilp, “I'd die happy.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Brass, breaking the silence, and 
raising his eyes to the ceiling with a sigh, “* Who 
knows but he may be looking down upon us now? 
Who knows but he may be surveying of us from—from 
somewheres or another, and contemplating us with a 
watchful eye! Oh Lor!” 

Here Mr. Brass stop to drink half his punch, 
and then resumed; looking at the other half, as he 
spoke, with a dejected smile. 


“ T can almost fancy,” said the lawyer, shaking his | 


head, “ that I see his . glistening down at the very 
bottom of my liquor. When shall we look upon his 
like again? Never, never! One minute we are here,” 


—holding his tumbler before his eyes— the next | 








we are there,” iping down its contents, and strik- 
ing himself emphatica ly a little below the chest— 
“in the silent tomb. ‘To think that I should be 
drinking his very rum! It seems like a dream.” 

With the view, no doubt, of testing the reality of 
his position, Mr. Brass pushed his tumbler as he 
spoke towards Mrs. Jiniwin, for the purpose of being 
replenished ; and turned towards the attendant mari- 
ners. 

“The search has been quite unsuccessful then ?”’ 

* Quite, master. But I should say that if he turns 


up any where, he'll come ashore somewhere about 


Grinidge to-morrow, at ebb tide, eh, mate ?”’ 

The other gentleman assented, observing that he 
was expected at the Hospital, and that several pen- 
sioners would be ready to receive him whenever he 
arrived. 

“Then we have nothing for it but resignation,” 
said Mr. Brass; “nothing but resignation and ex: 

station. It would be a comfort to have his body ; 
it would be a dreary comfort.” 

“Oh, beyond a doubt,” assented Mrs. Jiniwin, 
hastily; “if we once had that, we should be quite 
sure.” 

“ With regard to the descriptive advertisement,” 
said Sampson Brass, taking up his pen. “It is a 
melancholy pleasure to recall his traits. Respecting 
his legs, now a 

“ Crooked, certainly,”’ said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ Do you think they were crooked ?” said Brass, in 
an insinuating tone. ‘I think I see them now com- 
ing up the street, very wide apart, in nankeen panta- 
loons, a little shrunk, and without straps. Ah! 
what a vale of tears we live in! Do we say crooked ?” 

“I think they were a little so,” observed Mrs. 
Quilp, with a sob. 

“ con crooked,” said Brass, writing .as he spoke. 
‘* Large head, short body, legs crooked” — 

“ Very crooked,’’ suggested Mrs. Jiniwin. 
«* We'll not say very crooked, ma’am,”’ said Brass, 


piously. ‘ Let us not bear hard upon the weaknesses 
of the deceased. He is gone, ma’am, to where his 
legs will never come in question.— We will content 
ourselves with crooked, Mrs. Jiniwin.” 

“| — you wanted the truth,” said the old 


lady. ‘“ That’s all.” ; 

“Bless your eyes, how I love you!” muttered 
Quilp. “There she goes again. Nothing but punch !”’ 

“ This is an occupation,” said the lawyer, laying. 
down his pen and emptying his glass, “ which seem: 
to bring him before my eyes like the Ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, in the ver sletes that he wore on work- 
a-days. His coat, his waistcoat, his shoes ani 
stockings, his trousers, his hat, his wit and humour, 
his pathos and his umbrella, all come before me like 
visions of 7 youth. His linen!” said Mr. Brass 
smiling fondly at the wall, “his linen, which was. 
always of a particular colour, for such was his whim 
and fonphew plain I see his linen now !”’ 

“You had better go on, sir,”’ said Mrs. Jiniwin, 
impatiently. 

“True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. Our 
faculties must not freeze with grief. I°ll trouble you 
for a little more of that, ma’am. A question now 
arises, with relation to his nose.” 

“ Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

* Aguiline!” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and 
striking the feature with his fist. “ Aquiline, you 
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hag. Do 
you? Eh? 

“Oh, capital, capital!’ shouted Brass, from the 
mere force of habit. “Excellent! How very good 
he is!’ He’s a most remarkable man—so extremely 
whimsical! Such an amazing power of taking people 
by surprise !”’ 


you see it? Do you call this flat? Do 


Quilp paid no regard whatever to these compli- | 
ments, nor to the dubious and frightened look into | 
which the lawyer gradually subsided, nor to the) 


shrieks of his wife and mother-in-law, nor to the lat- 


ter’s running from the room, nor to the former's | 


fainting away. Keeping his eye fixed on Sampson 
Brass, he walked up to the table, and, beginning with 
his glass, drank off the contents, and went regularly 
round until he had emptied the other two, when he 
seized the case-bottle, and hugging it under his arm, 
surveyed him with a most extraordinary leer. 


« Not yet, Sampson,” said Quilp. “ Not just yet!” | 


“Oh, very good indeed!” cried Brass, recovering 
his spirits a little. “Ha, ha,ha! Oh, exceedingly 
ood! ‘'There’s not another man alive who could 
carry it off like that. A most difficult position to 
earry off. But he has such a flow of good-humour, 
such an amazing flow !” 
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| “Good night,” said the dwarf, nodding expres- 


| 


sively. 
“Good night, sir, good night,”’ cried the lawyer, 
“This is a 


| retreating backwards towards the door. 
Ha, ha, 


| joyful occasion, indeed, extremely joyful. 
ha! oh, very rich, indeed, re-markably so!” 

Waiting until Mr. Brass’s ejaculations died — 
in the distance, (for he continued to pour them out, all 
the way down stairs,) Quilp advanced towards the 
two men, who yet lingered in a kind of stupid amaze- 
ment. 

“Have you been dragging the river all day, gen- 
tlemen?” said the dwarf, holding the door open with 
great politeness. 

“ And yesterday, too, master.” 

“Dear me, you’ve had a deal of trouble. Pray, 
consider every thing yours that you find upon the— 

|upon the body. Good night.” 

The men looked at each other, but had evidently 
no inclination to argue the point just then, and shuffled 
out of the room. This speedy clearance effected, 
Quilp locked the doors; and, still embracing the 
case-bottle, with shrugged-up shoulders and folded 
arms, stood looking at his insensible wife like a dis- 
| mounted nightmare. 





CHRISTMAS-DAY IN ROME. 


We were in St. Peter’s yesterday before eight 
o’clock, and were, I think, the first party that ar- 
rived. Congratulating ourselves on our good fortune 
in having the choice of places, we took our station on 


| cardinal, with his long train of servants, crossed the 

aisle in his bright scarlet robes,—or returned, having 
/exchanged them fora more sumptuous dress of white 
satin and gold. Now an ambassador, with his suite, 
| was ushered through the crowd with all imaginable 


/pomp. Here a priest, returning from a side altar, 


the railed seats appropriated to the ladies near the | appeared from one of the arches, bearing the Host in 
high altar, which was separated from the rest of the | his hand—there, a group of peasants in their bright 
church by a high screen covered with crimson cloth. | festal garments, or a solitary friar pacing slowly 
Two thrones were erected within this inclosure for along the aisle. In a confessional opposite to us sat 
the Pope; one opposite to the altar, raised on steps, | a Dominican friar, listening amidst all this gorgeous 
the other at the side. Around were the seats destined | array to the tale of penitence which a woman was 
for the cardinals, foreign princes, and ambassadors. | pouring into his ear. Presently the Guarda Nobile 
We had just time to see all this, when a body of | arrived; this is the body-guard of his Holiness, and 
Swiss Guards, in their harlequin dresses of red, yel-| consists of the sons of noble Roman families: their 


low, and black, came towards the spot where we 
were sitting, and we were speedily made to under- 
stand, by gesture more than speech, (for these Guards 
know scarcely a word of Italian,) that we must quit 
our comfortable places. We obeyed reluctantly, and 
were thinking very disconsolately on the possibility 
of standing two hours in a crowd of ladies now as- 
sembled round the entrance to the inclosure, when 
our servant came to tell us that he had spoken toa 
sacristan, who had promised to admit us into one of 
the small galleries, of which there are four beneath the 
dome. Nothing could be better than this situation ; 
here we were quietly seated, without any bustle, look- 
ing down on the expecting crowd of ladies, who were 
not admitted to their places until] long afterwards. 
Permission being once granted them to enter, in they 
rushed, each one struggling and pushing her way, 
in no very lady-like manner; the guard, in vain at- 
tempting to moderate their eagerness, was completely 
overpowered by them. I felt ashamed, for they were 
most of them our countrywomen. 

We had still an hour and a half to wait; but there 
was so much to amuse and interest us in the novel 
scene, that time flew without our knowing it. Every 
moment offered something new and strange. Nowa 


dress is > fant am and silver, with graceful 
plumes of drooping feathers. ‘They took their station 
near the altar, at the top of the avenue of soldiers, 
which now reached to the great western door. 

At tero’clock the cannon of Sant’ Angelo announced 
the approach of the procession, the wide portals 
were thrown open, and, from the far end of the noble 
aisle, we saw it slowly advancing, at first like a 
moving mass of satin and feathers. By degrees, 
however, we discerned the figures of which it was 
composed : first came attendants, bearing on crimson 
velvet cushions the various Papal mitres and tiaras, 
the gold staff and cross, and the insignia of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. Bishops and cardinals 
followed, each with his train of priests and servants. 
Two men next appeared, with large fans of white 

acocks’ feathers, immediately preceding the Santo 
Padre : these fans are carried before the Pope, and the 
eyes on the feathers are considered emblematical of 
those of the whole human race, which are directed to 
him as the vicegerent of God on earth. His Holiness 
was seated in a chair of crimson and gold, borne on 
the shoulders of twelve men in sumptuous liveries ; 
over his head floated a canopy of white satin, sup- 
ported om lances carried by the Palfrenieri, as the 
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persons selected for this office are called. He was 
dressed in magnificent robes of white satin embroid- 
ered with gold, and on his head was the triple crown: 
bestowing his benediction on the people, by making 
the sign of the cross in the air, he passed on to the 
high altar, where, descending from his aerial throne, 
he knelt for a minute at a splendid Prie-Dieu and 
was then conducted to his chair of state. At this 
moment the Mass began, the chorister chanting a 
glorious Kyrie Eleison. The cardinals each knelt in 
turn before the footstool of the Pope and kissed his 
hand ; the bishops followed, and kneeling pressed 

their lips to his knee, while all their attendant priests 

saluted the cross embroidered on his slipper. Each, 

as he retired, bowed first to the Pope, as the repre-| 
sentative of God on earth, and then to the right and 

left, as to the Son and Holy Ghost. Then the car- | 
dinals, receiving from the priests at the altar various | 
parts of the Pope’s dress, proceeded to divest him of 

his original robes. ‘Ten were employed in this} 
ceremony, who, stripping him of all his gay attire, | 
left him sitting in a plain dress of white linen. 1} 
could not help smiling to see the grave old cardinals | 
acting the part of valets, as they now unrobed, and | 
again dressed up, their master like a puppet in satin | 
and gold: at length the weighty task was accom- | 
plished, and the Mass proceeded. 

I eannot follow the Mass through all the accom- 
panying genuflections, the walking to and from the 
altar, the crowning and uncrowning of the Pope. 
Wearied out at last, I sat with my eyes closed, 
listening to the beautiful music ; there was no organ, 
but the voices were rich and melodious, as they 
poured forth strains of delicious harmony. At last 
the Pope arose, and supported by two cardinals ap- 
proached the altar; clouds of incense ascended from 
the fuming censers as he elevated the Host. That 
was a moment never to be forgotten: the whole 
multitude was prostrate, every head was bent in| 
adoration; the arms of the soldiers fell to the ground | 
with a clanging sound, and a death-like silence fol-| 
lowed. I scarcely dared to breathe; when from the | 
far end of the long aisle the full and silvery notes of 
a trumpet stole upon my ear like sounds from heaven. 
Amidst assembled thousands the Pope alone was 
standing; three times he raised the cup, while a 
stream of glowing sunshine, falling on his uneovered 
head, seemed to light up the altar: then he replaced 
the chaliee; the people rose, and loud hosannas re- 
sounded through the mighty dome. There was a 
power in the scene at that moment which even my 
heretic heart acknowledged ; 1 forgot the weak em- 
blem which was the object of adoration, and my 
thoughts rose to Him who is the only fountain of lite 
and light and all things. —Catharine Taylor. 





CHIMPANZEE, THE DISAPPOINTED 
TRAVELLER. 


Mr. Chimpanzee was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth,—thanks to the foresight of his maternal 
erandfather, who had “ tied down” the bulk of an im- 
mense fortune, accumulated in the East Indies, in the 
hands of trustees, for the sole use and benefit of the 
* little monkey,”’ as he familiarly, and not inappro- 
yriately, termed his infant grandson; for his father 
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| with his wife, and was compelled in the decline of 
life to live upon his wits,—a stern necessity indeed 
for one to whom nature had been so niggardly in her 
gifts; for if there ever were a head that might be 
advertised to be “let unfurnished,” the upper story 
of Mr. Chimpanzee, senior, certainly came within 
the unflattering description. Young Chimpanzee in- 
herited this vacuum, and that was all; for the rest, 
he exhibited the same tenacity for money as his pru- 
dent grandfather; and the sire being fortunately 
gathered to his fathers while the son was in his mi- 
nority, his principal, as well as his principles, escaped 
the deterioration which they would otherwise have 
inevitably sustained. 

Having finished his education, or rather left school, 
where the knowledge of his wealth induced the mas- 
ters to treat him with every indulgence, he had all the 
world before him where to choose ; and being locomo- 
tively inclined, resolved to travel. 

Like all those who possess "no brains, he required 
the stimulus of action to supply the want of thought. 
He knew nothing of ge ography,—the only globes he 
had ever studied being those pretty prismatic ones 
blown through a tobacco-pipe, billiard-balls, and 

In the study of history he had got through 
those standard works, “The Seven Champions of 
Christendom,” “Jack the Giant-killer,”’ and the 
other *“* Jack who had Eleven Brothers.” Stored with 
this classieal knowledge, he set forth to see the world. 

But how many go to sea, and see nothing! Chim- 
panzee was the very man to travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and say, **”Tis all barren.”” ‘There appeared 
to be neither speculum nor speculation in his dull un- 
reflecting optics; and to his matter-of-fact mind a 
ruin was a ruin, and nothing more; for his reading 
afforded no pleasant association of by-gone spirits 
with the object before him. 

The Bey of Tripoli or the Bay of Naples were 
both alike in sound and significance to him, until 
having seen both, he declared they were both “deep 
*uns,”’ and that it was as dangerous to try your craft 
upon one as the other. When told that he would 
find rein-deer in Lapland, where snow and ice abound, 
he replied with the utmost importance, as if pronounc- 
ing a logical deduction, “Of course, where water 
freezes it is always scarce, and that accounts for the 
rain being dear. Any fool could see that with half 
an eye!” 

In answer to one querist, who was amiably em- 
ployed in “drawing him out” before a large party, he 
said, that when he “threaded” the “ Needles,” he 
was “sewed up” by sea-sickness, and was unable to 
discover whether they had eyes as well as potnis. 

Of his travels in the East, all that could be gleaned 
from his gatherings, or gathered from his gleanings, 
was that some of the tribes had troubled him by their 
extortions; that he had once found the Aurds in his 
way ; and that, notwithstanding the notorious fidelity 
and attachment of the menials in India, he had been 
Coolie served; and that his groom could eurry his 
rice and his horse with equal skill. 

In Africa, he vowed that his chops were broiled ; but 
as for the Coast being Gold, it was a complete hoax ; 
that the evening dews were heavy, but speedily eva- 
porated before the morning sun, and ventured to re- 
mark, what an agreeable thing it would be for some 
folks if, when their bills and debts became due, they 


bowls. 





yad prodigally dissipated the fortune he had received 


should be “ taken up,” and evaporate as readily. 





MR. CHIMPANZEE, THE DI 


Having somewhere read or heard that there were 
* tongues in the running brooks,”’ he was grievously 
disappointed when he saw the mouth of the Nile, and 
found—no tongue in it! 

Visiting Naples, of course he climbed Vesuvius, 
and looking into the crater, declared he saw nothing 
in it. As he descended, the “ dew was on the spray,” 
and he observed that he had often heard talk of 
“mountain dew,” and that his Irish servant had in- 
formed him that it was a “drop o’ the crater,” of the 
truth of which he appeared now quite convinced ! 

Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope he regarded 
in the same light as he did his Macintosh cape, and 
declared that they were invented solely for the pur- 
pose of keeping out water. 

Norway he did not touch upon, because he was in- 
formed it was only famous for its trade in deals,—and 
he very ingeniously concluded that he could see a 
Deal ot Norway at home, without the trouble of a long 
voyage. 

Venice he visited, not from any association in his 
mind with any interesting historical reminiscences 
connected with the place, for reading had supplied 
his memory with none; but a pleasant party, with 
whom he had accidentally met, was going thither, 
and he was pleased with any thing or anybody that 
supplied him entertainment without the cost of 
thinking. 

One of the ladies, a romantic less of nineteen, had | 
sung, 
“ Row gently here, 

My gondolier!” 


and aecompanied herself: on the guitar with so much 
skill, that even to his unpractised ears it was really | 


agreeable, and he longed to see the gondolas. 


His disappointment, however, was great when he | 


beheld those fleet vehicles darting through canals, so | 
black, and dingy, and unadorned. They were con- | 
temptible in his eyes compared with the smart wher- | 
ries of his native Thames; and, indeed, he looked | 
upon them as no better than so many juvenile coal- 
barges starved to the genteelest proportions. He stood 
upon the “ Bridge of Sighs,” and declared it was no 
size at all,—not much bigger than the bridge of a bass | 
viol. A base violation of the truth, according to most 
travellers, and for which Mr. Chimpanzee ought to 
have been made to answer in the Court of Arches. 

In Canton he found the tea very strong, (while in 
Scotland he discovered that their “ Tay’ was all 
water.) As for the men of China, he was surprised 
to find them composed of common clay. tle ex- 
pressed great curiosity to pass the gates and view the 
wonders beyond, but neither his wealth nor his influ- 
ence could obtain the desired boon. He never passed 


the mystic barrier; although, as he paradoxically | 


observed, some of the natives did “take him in” 
before his departure. 

He had a peep at Holland, where the King is the 
Baroness D’ Aultremont’s “ /eman,” and the Prince of 
Orange's father. He thought that they must be good 
soldiers, as he was told they had been long famous 
for having “ mounted” more “ breeches” than any 
other nation under the sun! 
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|the country, it was flat as a bowling-green; the 
|cheese and women round as bowls. He wondered 
much from whom such a race had sprung, declaring 
that he had never heard them speak of their sires 
although they eulogised their dams continually ! 

One observation he did make, which really had 
some degree of sense in it,—he said that he thought 
it would be a vast improvement, in an agricultural 
point of view, if they could pull the Boot of Italy on 
| the Calf of Man! And uttered a truism, which 
was incontrovertible, namely, that when speaking 
of the beauties of the East, he asserted that Arabia 
“bore the palm !”’ 

He laughed at the idea of the world being round 
as a gross absurdity, and assured every body that 
he had been in all parts, and found it flat—very flat! 
He had sailed on the White, the Red, and the Black 
Sea, only to discover the accuracy of his school- 
grammar in stating, “the sea is green,’ and the 
errors of the hydrographers, who had really no 
colourable pretext for calling them names which they 
do not deserve. 

Of course, like most English travellers, he had 
seen but a small portion of his own country ; although, 
like Cook, he had made a voyage round the world. 
In fact, Chimpanzee’s voyage might not inappropri- 
ately be termed a cook’s,—for, being much inclined 





| to good eating, (the only thing in which he evinced 


any real faste,)—he estimated the qualities of the 
countries he visited by the number of good dishes 
wherewith he was entertained. He was indeed a 
perfect gourmand, and, like a goose, was * indiffer- 
ent” unless well stuffed. 

Even his speech was tinctured by his heliogabalie 
foible. And his ordinary phrase when he threatened 
to punish a varlet of a waiter, was that he would dress 
him, or “ settle his hash.” 

When a friend—such a friend as he could boast— 
took him in his yacht to the Isle of Wight, all the 
. As 
any other 


our? 


| admiration he expressed was for the shrimps. 
for the beauties of Shanklin Chine, or 
chine, unaccompanied by turkey, he regarded with 
the most ineffable contempt; and New-port could nat 
| by any means be palateable to a bon-vivant, and a 
man of his way of drinking. 

The ladies, of course, no sooner heard of his pran- 
dial propensities, than they regarded him with con- 
tempt, notwithstanding the fame of his wealth; but 
still, to his fortune, and this very inclination to the 
good things of the world combined, he was ultimately 
indebted for a wife. 

In a certain fox-hunting county there dwelt, in all 
the pride and bloom of five-and-twenty, a squire’s 
daughter, whose personal charms and vanity were 
much upon a par; and whose pa was very much 
reduced in worldly circumstances by keeping a stud 
and kennel far above his means; in fine, when he 
first fell in with Mr. Chimpanzee, he was mounted 
on a fine hunter, going to cover, and going to the 
dogs. 

He certainly extended his optics when he beheld 
the youth in the field, comparing him to a monkey 
bestriding a pitchfork; but being flattered by his 
purchasing a horse at his recommendation, (one of 


, 





When asked about their fine arts, he confessed 
that he had seen an immense number of those cele- 
brated paintings in blue and white, termed “ Dutch 
tiles,’ and that he purchased a Aat there! As for 





his own stud, by the by,) he not only invited him to 
his house, but returned the visit to his splendid resi- 
dence at “Chimpanzee Folly.” The acute Fox- 
‘hunter saw at a glance, as he afterwards declared, 
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that he had started the game, and was determined to | 


bag it. For, although he could not admire his 
“seat,” he was extravagant in the praise of his 
mansion. 

** His Poll and this youngster,” he declared ** would 
make a most excellent ‘couple.’ And he took care 
to improve the acquaintance, by inviting Mr. Chim- 
panzee to spend a week at his “box,” where an 
excellent dinner baited the trap into which it was 
intended he should run. “ His Poll,” he proudly 
proclaimed, ** was the best cook in the country, and 
had superintended the whole dinner. A bland smile 
spread over the dull countenance of Chimpanzee ; 
and when he beheld the belle he certainly thought she 
was very handsome, especially after a confederate of 
the fox-hunters had clenched the nail he had so dex- 
terously driven, by informing Chimpanzee that she | 
was 2 great foast, and happy ‘would that young man 
be who had her for his wife.” 
the inviting bait, and was caught. 


There are more Chimpanzees in the world than 


people wot of, albeit they are cried up as such rari- 


ties! The matter-of-fact critics may, after all, per- 


haps chuckle, and declare this to be only the disjointed 
tale of a Chimpanzee, and laugh at the wag. 


FENIUS-WORSHIP. 


BY W. THOMPSON, B. A. 


THE VESTIBULE. 


Matured in sleep, its columns form’d of air, 
I built a temple, and recalling oft 
Its visionary chambers, made me there 
A cell for warm heart-worship. Sweet and soft 
Comes every thought, what time this fane aloft 
Rears up its unsubstantial dome, to greet 
The solemn hour of peace, and doubly sweet 
In inward calm the tributary lay 
To frame, and there, on bended knee, to pay 
You homage, O ye Shades! that there united meet. 


NICHE FIRST.—SPENSER. 


We owe thee much, thou intellectual sire, 
Whose offspring, nurtured on ambrosial food, 
Were very giants. At thy fervent fire 
Did many light their torches ; what was rude 
Became all smoothness ; what was evil, good. 
And though thy children overtop thine height, 
Though their young fame makes pale the ancient light 
Of glory that around thee plays, yet still 
None seeks thy page without a rapture-thrill— 
And still thy volames old are monuments of might. 


NICHE SECOND.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Lord of the tear and laugh! how coldly tame 
The hymn of one poor voice upraised to thee ! 
Thee, who the praise of all the earth may’st claim. 
Nor unregarded Nile, with voice of glee, 
Proclaims it to Hymettus constantly. 
To the queen-city of the sister hills 
In turn he pours it, whilst from her the rills 
Of Italy take up the swelling lay, 
Which speaking Hadriatic waves convey, 
Till each fair scene thou knew’st with thankful music | 
thrills, 


Of course he mbbled | 


WORSHIP. 


NICHE THIRD.—MILTON, 


To do thee homage worthily, thou bard 
Of things above the earth, who dares aspire ? 
To him must fall an univn rare and hard,— 
Hebrew sublimity and Grecian fire— 
Lore of the closet and a silver lyre, 
Swept by a hand that from the cope of heaven, 
From earth beneath, and ocean wildly driven, 
Hath gathered stores of beauty. Say to whom 
Yet born, or still within the future’s womb, 
This combination strange shall e’er again be given. 


NICHE FOURTH,.-——SCOTT. 


The very essence of creative health 
Breathes its full freshness on thy storied song ; 

Man—maiden—sprite grow wondrous in the wealth 
Of rapid thought and action : that belong 

| ‘To all, the lored in good, the steel’d in wrong ; 

They are the gifts to make a poet’s tone 

A book of pictures, and to fasten home 

The fancy, sick with unsubstantial shade, 

With hints of beauty—from her wand’ring, made 


Happy with scenes defined, where guided she may roam, 


| NICHE FIFTTI.—SHELLEY. 


| On Nature's acts of wonder thou didst gaze, 
Ev’n as the full-orb’d infant watches still 
A mother's motion; unto thee her ways 
Were joy. Thy spirit, from the Grecian rill, 
Had of a holy madness drank her full, 
And Plato—lov’d Athenian—lent the bowl 
Its deepest treasured sweets. Benighted soul ! 
That so didst fail to learn one truth from him— 
To seek, when thought’s bewilder’d aisle grew dim, 
The guiding beams that clear round Israel's altar roll ! 


NICHE SIXTH.——BYRON, 


Least honour’d—yet how far !—of this bright band ! 
Whom beckoning glory and the spurs of scorn 
Goaded to speed; whom slander from thy land 
Of birth, and hate, had mercilessly torn : 
Nearest whose vengeful heart was ever worn 
An amulet of scorpions, hindering still 
Incoming kindness or departing ill! 
Fierce eloquence, faint promise of amend, 
And fiery fancy furnish claim to blend 
Thine image with the shades that this calm shelter fill. 


NICHE SEVENTH.—HEMANS, 


Sole sister in this constellated group 
Of brothers! yet most worthy thou to share 
Their stellar brightness, nor condemn'd to stoop 
To them, like vision-stars of old. I bear 
A scroll of pity from the dark despair 
Of Silvio, prison’d in an Austrian cell, 
Traced in thy tremulous hand—and oh! too well 
It brings to drear remembrance all thy fate ; 
Thy spirit is the prisoner, and the grate 
That girds it, is the world whose chillness none dispel. 


NICHE EIGHTH.—WORDSWORTH. 


| Thou stand’st, to give her mysteries a voice, 
Before the oracle of Nature ; thou, 
|U Jpon her tripod throned, may’st well rejoice, 
And bear a thankful gladness on thy brow, 
For loyally thou keep'st thy priestly vow, 
And in the accents of simplicity, 
When word to thought is link’d, and may not 
Dissever’d without loss, dost summon home 
Those who in gewgaw temples straying roam 
| To Nature’s smiling hearth, her roof of majesty. 
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THE CAUCASIAN WAR. 


sournal of a Residence in Circassia during the years 
1837, 1838, and 1839. By James Stanislaus Bell, 
2 vols. 


The extraordinary and effectual stand which the 
tribes lying along the eastern coast of the Euxine 
have made against the gigantic power of Russia, has 
naturally awakened “ strong interest” in Europe ; it 
has all the features of the times of romance, exhibit- 
ing the “ might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm,” 
exemplifying the noble resistance that may exist 
among men destitute of every thing but native intre- 
pidity, and cheering all independent nations with the 
evidence that the feeblest who are determined to fight 
for their firesides, may struggle against the most 
colossal with distinguished honour, and perhaps with 
final victory. 

It is not our purpose here to pronounce upon the 
immediate motives of the Russian cabinet. But the 
undeniable fact is, that Russia has proceeded in a 
course of violent ssion on all the neighbouring 
states for the last hundred years; that this aggres- 
sion has been continued until it has actually grown 
into a settled principle of Russian policy ; that every 
successful seizure of territory has been so far from 
satiating the passion for aggrandisement, that it has 
given new eagerness for encroachment; and that, in 
a desperate and unquenchable ambition which palpa- 
bly aims at the sovereignty of the world, the object 
present to it from the beginning of its career under 
the first Peter, and enlarging and spreading with 
stronger temptation before it to this hour, is the 
seizure of the empire of the Sultan. 

High purposes may be connected in the councils 
of Providence with this fierce, restless, and inap- 
peasable love of possession; the mysterious agency 
which brings good out of evil may render the march 
of Russian power the means of accomplishing great 
objects, of which Russian policy neverdreamt. The 
excitement of war may awake new life in the world 
of Islamism ; the necessity of ari despotism 
may give birth to the only antagonist by which it 
can be finally repelled—constitutional freedom ; and 
even the ferocity of barbaric minds and manners may 
eventually be trained to civilisation by the pressure 
of new calamity. But no man, who has the com- 
mon feeling of right and wrong inculcated in him by 
nature, and still less, no man who feels the sympa- 
thies commanded by Christianity, can doubt, that to 
covet the territories of other sovereignties is a na- 
tional crime; that to enforce the claim by blood is a 
ae He of the crime ; and that to protest against 
the principle and the practice is equally just, in feel- 
ing, in policy, and in religion. Russian aggrandise- 
ment is the true danger of the world. 

Among the striking features of the present crisis 
is the prominence into which the tribes of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus have been thrown within the last half 
dozen years. Until that period they were almost 
wholly unknown. Russia had marched through the 
country in their rear, and swept the borders of the 
Caspian with trivial difficulty. She had conquered 
Mingrelia and Georgia twenty years before, and held 
them in firm ion. But the tribes which, by 
their position, were objects of the highest importance 
to a power whose direct purpose was the command of 
both shores of the Euxine, remained nearly unknown. 
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Mr. Bell, from whose narrative we chiefly derive 
the anecdotes and observations that follow, is evi- 
dently a man of ability. He writes with clearness 
and force; he describes spiritedly and not too much, 
seizing on the prominent features of the country, 
without confusing them by lavishness of celouring 
or minuteness of detail. Alarmed as our feelings 
may be at the progress of human ambition, he places 
its criminality in the strongest light, by its contrast 
with the simple patriotism and natural bravery of the 
race of gallant mountaineers on whose bodies it must 
trample before it can enslave the land of their fathers. 

By one of the treaties signed by Mahmoud in his 
days of depression, Turkey had made over to the 
Czar all that belonged to her of sovereignty over the 
tribes of the Caucasus, and Russia instantly and 
fearfully availed herself of the pretext for bringin 
the whole country into subjection. But the truth 
was, that Turkey had signed away what it was not 
in her power to bestow; that the Caucasian tribes 
had never acknowledged more than a nominal sove- 
reignty in Turkey; and that the sea-shore was the 
only part by which even that was formally acknow- 
ledged. ‘The new demand of submission, therefore, 
came like a thunderbolt upon the Circassians. The 
Russian army advanced in force sufficient to justify 
the belief at St. Petersburg, that no merely barbarian 
power could resist it for a single campaign ; but the 
Czar, who had seen nothing but an empire of serfs, 
was now to take a lesson from a commonwealth of 
freemen. The Circassians rose in their villages, 
cursed the name of the invader, pronounced their 
determination to resist; and adopting, as if by in- 
stinct, the true tactique of mountain war, drove their 
cattle from the valleys, burned their barks on the 
shores, removed their families to the hills, stockaded 
the mountain passes, and, calling on every man to 
take up his rifle, prepared to fight to their last breath 
against the Czar and slavery. The result was alto- 
gether beyond conjecture ; for what could the desul- 
tory resistance of a population of peasants be ex- 
pected to perform against the disciplined troops, the 
financial resources, and the devouring ambition of 
the Russian empire ? 

The “ affair of the Vixen’’ has been familiar to the 
British public. It arose out of an attempt, on the 
part of some British merchants, to carry on an inde- 

ndent trade with Circassia. The Vixen was seized 

y the Russians, and the whole business produced a 
forinidable addition to the troubles of Lord Palmer- 
ston, already perilously immersed in os and 
the official puzzling of the most puzzled diplomacy 
since the days of Laputa. Mr. Bell, the chief agent 
on the occasion, returned to Constantinople. Lord 
Durham, the champion of liberalism in England, 
was sent to display his flexibility at the foot of the 
despot; he performed the suppliant to admiration, 
bowed to the emperor with the pliancy of a Chinese 
mandarin, found his radicalism utterly melted down 
in the irresistible radiance of the imperial smile, and 
having accomplished that object dearest to every 
whig and radical in existence—the enjoyment of a 
two years’ salary—returned to England, bringin 
nothing with him but a character from the Czar, an 
a couple of Russian ribands at his buttonhole. 

In 1837, Mr. Bell resolved on making a second 
experiment, and started from Constantinople by the 
Turkish steamer for Trebizond, but landed at Sinope 
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This town would form a study for the antiquarian ; it | for twenty-five years. Hus contrivance for ascertain- 
stands on the end of a promontory, guarded on the | ing the set of the wind was happy; his vessel had 


land side by lofty double walls, which, having been | no vane; but he stuck out his long pipe, which was 


repaired by the Turks from time to time, give num- 
berless proofs of the barbaric readiness with which 
they availed themselves of the labours of the past. 
The walls are patched with slabs bearing Greek and 
Latin a and with fragments of beautifally 
executed alto-relievos, capitals, entablatures, and 
fluted marble columns! e country affords no less 
interest to the geologist, presenting a great variety 
of soil as it recedes trom the coast; hills evidently 
volcanic, those hills forest-crowned; the valleys 
fertile and abundant in flowers, among which were 
“most fragrant violets;’’ orchards and vineyards, 
showing the luxuriance of the land, and even the 
quiet and comfort which the indolence of the Turk 
allows to the Asiatic farmer. But this fine portion 
of the earth is coming into play, and it will not be 
long forgotten or unexamined. 

But there is already a silent operation going on, 
whose effects must have been felt, even without 
the more rapid stimulant of war. The people of 
Sinope carry on a considerable trade in the fine oaks 
with which their adjoining hills abound. The 
** steamer is abroad,”’ worth all the *“* schoolmasters”’ 
of this liberal age. ‘The Trebizond steamers call at 
Sinope for coals. The Turks and Persians were at 
first afraid to trust themselves to ride on these “ fire 
horses ;"’ but they have now got over their terrors, 
and they pass, generally, to the number of sixty or 
a hundred every trip. These are wondrous doin 
in Turkey. Twenty years ago the passengers would 
have been taken for madmen, the captain would have 
been hanged as a magician, and the ship would have 
been confiscated as a “contraband” of the Prince 
of the Power of Air! 

After some discussion as to the mode of arriving 
at Circassia without being overhauled by the Rus- 
sians, Mr. Bell, at length, embarked on board of a 
coaster, commanded by an old Turk named Khader. 
Khader was a humorist, who scattered his jokes 
round all his passengers. Their banquet was not 
much suited to epicurism; twice a day they had a 
stew of dried salt meat, eggs, and onions, followed 
by a cup of sugarless coffee, and a pipe. Their 
other meals were irregular, optional, and requiring 
strong stomachs; for their composition was garlic, 
olives, and capsicums. They had five Circassians 
on board, warrior merchants, who brought with them 
considerable quantities of nye ar or the home 
trade; but their first care was to look to their arms 
and ammunition—a sign of the times! The winds 
were continually shifting, and at length fell dead 
calm. Then the native resources of the Oriental 
came into play. A mollah wrote a verse from the 
Koran, which he tied aloft in the rigging, and another 
Turk hang up the Koran itself at the stern. It may 
be presumed that the charm was effectual, for a 
breeze set in shortly after. Next day, as they ap- 
proached the coast, they were startled by the reports 
of distant cannon; but a swallow flew by, which 
was regarded as a happy omen, and they were com- 
forted. The captain was a man of experience; his 
vessel had been already captured by the Russian 
cruisers, but he had made his escape with his crew 
in a cock-hoat, in which, after four days of hazard, 
he reached the shore. He had sailed the Euxine 


}seldom out of his hand, over the gunwale, and it 
janswered the purpose. The wind at last rose, and 
pee the old captain into remarkable good humour. 

e had said to an old Circassian gentleman, who had 
gone below through a fit of sickness, “that he was 
happy to see him again on deck, for when he was 
asleep so often, and forgot to say his prayers, they 
had bad winds.”” Toa remark, that he seemed in 
good spirits—“ Yes, yes,’’ said he, I have one 


some money for them, | can laugh all day Jong.” 
The wind fell again; but Moslem invention was not 
to be exhausted. ‘The mollah went round the deck 
with a little cup for paras, to buy candles to place 
in the mosque of a saintly dervish at Sinab, which 
paras he wrapped up in a piece of rag, and tied round 
the tiller! Inthe evening another scene perfectly 
Oriental occurred. The sails being trimmed, and 
the evening prayers said, the steersman peepecss 
telling them a tale, to pass the time. While he knelt, 
as they generally do, with the tiller under his arm, 
and a pipe in one hand, the other being free for ac- 
tion, with the moonlight shining upon his expressive 
features, and the surrounding circle of Turks and 
Circassians all listening in silence and light, the 
whole was an example of the involuntary pictu- 
reaque. His tale was one of the old Arab family, of 
unhappy sultans and wonderful dervishes; but it 
was broken short by a fresh breeze. Another night 
was spent upon the waters. The sea, under the full 
moon, looked like a bath of silver. To add to the 
interest of the scene, an eclipse came on. The alarm 
was obviated by the Englishman’s prediction of it, 
from his almanac; but all his attempts to explain 
the phenomenon were met with that acquiescent 
doubt, which relieves the Turk from the trouble of 
thinking. “ It is the will of God,” said they ; and this 
solution accounted for every thing. It is the Turkish 
royal road toscience ; and saves the brain prodigiously. 

But they were now approaching their harbour and 
their hazard together. Morning showed them the 
mountains of Circassia about forty miles off; but it 
soon after showed them two Russian vessels, one a 
three masted cutter of six guns, and the othera large 
gun-brig, coming down full upon them. The chase 
now n, and the Turks were recommended to 
throw their bales overboard. But this they would 
not do: however, as something must be done, they 
threw overboard a gun carriage and a Cireassian flag. 
Their only hope was in the tactique of the Russians, 
who are bad sailors. ‘The cutter commenced firing : 
the first shots fell short. ‘T'wice before she neared 
them, way was lost 4 the necessity of altering her 
course, owing to the Russian having endeavoured to 
run in upon them, instead of ranning between them 
and the coast. Four or five times, while running 
alongside, and her shot passing far beyond them, 
she lost way by altering her course, either for the 
purpose of closing with them, or bringing her broad- 
side to bear. The Turks were in despair, and pro- 
posed an instant surrender, but the Circassians were 
of other metal. The old Circassian who had been 
sea-sick, drew his dagger upon the captain the 
moment he talked of surrender. The rest loaded 





their fire-arms, and fixed their daggers in their belts, 






old wife and one son, and, whenever | can make - 
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to keep the sailors to their duty. The Russian fired 
as slow as she had manceuvred badly; but she was 
too strong, and the case now seemed hopeless. The 
chase had continued for two hours, and the shot 
falling round them, Mr. Bell went below, to get some 
of his stock of gunpowder in readiness to be thrown 
overboard. On his return, he took an oar like the 
rest, and joining in the rowing chant, or in a cheer, 
of * Madge, madge,”’ equivalent to the French— 
“courage,” in reply to each shot. At length the 
cutter came within musket range, but they had now 
got so near the coast, that they could see the people 
rushing down the hills, and streaming from both 
sides along the beach, towards the point for which 
they were-making. Seeing this, the Circassians on 
board, who had been singing their beautiful rowing 
chant, “ Arira-ri-ra,”” set up a scream of piercing 
shrillness, to which their countrymen on shore set up 
an equally ear-piercing reply. In a short time, a 
boat, l'terally crammed with armed men, was along- 
side of them. ‘The Russians now seemed to think, 
that a reinforcement of twenty-five men was not to 
be trifled with; for the cutter was immediately laid 
to, firing a shot now and then, in useless anger. 
The gun-brig next came up, but also brought to, and 
contented herself with the safe valour of long shots. 
The shore was now covered with warriors, who 
naturally took the strongest interest in this struggle 
of dastardly strength with skill and courage. As 
the vessel neared the shore, three Circassians plun, 
into the sea and swam off to her, toc the cable 
to land. Another large boat soon joined them. The 
Russians at length, having missed their prey drew 
off, after having exhibited a very humble share of 
either seamanship or daring. The crew and cargo 
were now safe landed, and all was rejoicing, hospi- 
tality, and new contempt for the blockaders. 

The Circassians, though generally Moslems, have 
not adopted all the Moslem absurdities. For instance, 
they are not fatalists, at least so far as the plague is 
concerned ; for hospitably as Mr. Bell was welcomed, 
his first place of residence was a kind of rude laza- 
retto, and no one would touch any of the newly 
arrived until the captain had taken an oath, on the 
Koran, that there was no plague at the port from 
which hecame. The goods were all fumigated, and, 
when a house was at last chosen for Mr. Bell, it was 
one which had been quitted by the family. 

The country on this shore is strikingly beautiful ; 
and this Rind of landscape extends from Anapa to 
Sukum Khale, or nearly from the mouth of the Ku- 
ban to the borders of Mingrelia. The construction 
of the coast is equally singular and picturesque ; and 
would probably afford as much interest to the geolo- 
gist as to the poet or the painter. A continuous 
range of — and wooded mountains forms the back 
ground, while from these descend valleys perpendi- 
cular to the shore. Almost all the hills are clothed 
with oak nearly to the summit; the hills chiefly con- 
sisting of a friable clayslate, whose dissolution fills 
the valleys with a rich soil. 
Subesh, for example, the mountain-stream near which 
the vessel had reached the shore, was highly fertile. 
Trees were numerous, and all the larger ones were 
festooned with enormous vines, from which the peo- 
ple make excellent wine, and even brandy, Moslems 
though they be. Low hills skirted the valley ; where 
not under tillage, clothed with fruit trees and a beau- 
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tiful ones of grass and wild flowers. But no houses 
were to be seen in the valley : they lurked in clusters 
in the wooded dells above, a result of the war. 

The family in whose “ guest-house” Mr. Bell re- 
sided (for it seems the national habit to have two— 
one for hospitality and the other for home) at length 
returned, and they amply fed the English stranger. 
Fresh supplies of pasta, (a thick porridge made of 
millet,) meat, either stewed or roasted; pasta with 
goat’s milk, pasta with honey, were pouring in upon 
him all day. One of the daughters, of whom, as he 
was “unluckily” from home at the moment, he can 
speak only by hearsay, but who was said to be a 
beauty of sixteen, waited on him with a bowl of 
nuts and walnuts, as a present from the family. He 
was more fortunate in personally receiving another 
visiter, the daughter of a Circassian noble, who was 
on a visit in the neighbourhood ; “a very pretty girl, 
whose head and bosom were profusely decorated with 
lace and ornaments of silver.” She also brought a 
bow] of nuts and walnuts, and was presented witha 
pair of scissors in return. Both young ladies were 
extremely anxious to be sent to “*Stamboul,” which 
our European vocabulary pronounces “selling them 
for slaves: but which the young and handsome 
among these mountain nymphs look upon as pushing 
their fortune; in fact, as what the world of fashion 
among us calls * bringing out,” and with nearly the 
same motives, and not much difference in the mo- 
rality. 

It being thus known that the Englishman had 
curiosities in his house, he was frequently honoured 
with similar levees of his host’s family and their 
visiters. The young sultanas were enchanted with 
his musical snuff-box, and the display of his other 
European wonders. But the visits were strictly en 
régle; one or two old gentlemen, corresponding to 
our chaperens, accompanied them. ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun. Some boys, sons of native no- 
bles, who were living with the family for education, 
sometimes came. One of them, about nine years 
old, was soon to return home, having become an ex- 
cellent rider, and one of the best of shots in the val- 
ley. He had completed his “education,”’ and is 
probably by this time a classie hero, distinguished in 
the songs of his country for his havoc of the “ Yel- 
low-beards,”’ and his eloquence in national harangues, 
at an age when, among us, he would be pea-shooting 
at Westminster, or rehearsing the typus barytonorum 
at Eton, with the certainty Tones writing a line of 
longs or shorts from the moment when he arrived at 
years of discretion. But in this country we can af- 
ford to be idle. 

Modern tourists are in the habit of tiring or tanta- 
lising the reader, as the case may be, by giving a 
detail of their breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, from 
the moment of landing at Calais. This is unneces- 
sary, since we have ascertained that the French are 
not anthropophagi, though we allow its value in fill- 
ing up a page. But the bill of fare in remote and 
barbaric countries is an indication of the state of the 

eople. The Circassians seem to be well provided. 


he breakfast in this family (which was one only in 
the middle rank) was ample. 

First were served sweet cake and milk; then, on 
a clean wooden four-footed tray, a great mess of thick 
pasta, with a wooden bowl stuck in its middle, in 
which was the sauce, a mixture of milk, walnut of/, 
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and capsicum. There were, unfortunately for the 
elegance of the table, no plates for the meat; but the 
ome of boiled kid were arranged round the pasta, 
elped of course with the fingers. Then, to * pro- 
mote the digestion of fat meats,”’ as they said, was 
handed round a huge bow! of grape syrup and water, 
which is recommended as a specific; and after all 
came another large bow] full of kid-broth, thickened 
with beans, of which the guest was expected to 
taste. If this were the breakfast, what must be the 
dinner? We should regard the plethora as much 
more likely to finish the war than Russian general- 
ship; and the Circassian warriors more likely to fall 
victims to dilated stomachs and short breath, than to 
the bullets of the Muscovite. We should, at all 
events, presume it speedily to disqualify the female 
stock in trade for the Constantinople market. No 
Circassian coaster seems equal to the tonnage of a 
freight of sultanas on this regimen. 
ut, at least, it shows that the natives have some- 
thing to fight for; that they have property, indepen- 
dence, and skill to turn both to their proper pur- 
poses. We are not surprised, that comparing their 
own condition with the penury of the wretched serf 
of Russia, or the solitary savagery of the Cossack, 
they should think it better to fight the Czar than to 
serve him; to shoot his slaves in the field than to 
drag the chain in his deserts; and to live free in their 
pleasant valleys and noble forests, than to wear his 
harness, and go forth at his imperial bidding, to die 
in the fens of Poland, or freeze in the steppes of 
Tartary. 

In making his progress through the country, Mr. 
Bell found establishments even on a larger scale, and 
not without luxuries. At the house of Achmet, a 
land owner in the valley of Vardan, a fine scene, 
closed on the east by high hills, in April still capped 
with snow, he was received in the “ guest-house,” 
which, though but lately finished, had “ beautifully 
wrought mats” hung round the divan; the divan it- 
self being furnished with silk curtains, a bed of a 
soft mattress bordered with velvet, velvet pillows, 
a quilted silk coverlet, and, “what was better than 
all, clean white sheeting.” 

Next morning he was agreeably surprised by see- 
ing a handsome traveling tea-service taken out of a 
small chest, and some excellent tea handed round. 
This service, however, had been found in a Russian 
prize. Achmet, the master of the house, was rich, 
and had no less than fifty-two persons in his house- 
hold. 

Next day many chiefs arrived. ‘Every man, and 
almost every boy, carried a rifle. They talked of 
war. They said that it was approaching them there ; 
that 15,000 Russians were to be collected at Sukum 
Khale, under the command of Baron Rosen, and that 
they were expected to make a descent at Mamai, 
about ten miles from the house of Achmet. But the 
news seemed to inspire no fear. ‘They declared that 
the country was difficult enough to defy 100,000 
Russians. 

Much conversation ensued on the severities which 
had inflamed them against the Czar. Hassan Bey, 
one of the chiefs, declared “he only longed to see 
the power of Russia broken before he died.” He 
had reason. He had once fallen into Russian hands, 
and they had forced him—an independent and opu- 
lent chief—to serve in their ranks for two years as a 
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common soldier! Who can wonder at his wish? 
Similar insults and barbarities had been inflicted, as 
they said, upon hundreds of the princes and nobles 
of Daghestan, whom they had taken prisoners. The 
consequences are natural. The chief man of Da- 

hestan, Abdallah, was expected, on his return from 

Yonstantinople, to combine his countrymen with the 
Circassians. The Azras, a tribe hitherto in Russian 
alliance, hed been lately irritated by a demand for 
recruits, and had proposed to join the general league. 
One of the chiefs in the very neighbourhood of the 
Russian camp, and even with one of his sons in the 
Russian army, had just sent another to the protection 
of Hassan Bey, the Circassian champion, with a 
present of a beautiful Georgian charger and fifteen 
serfs! 

The evening was characteristically spent. After 
dinner they went into the field to see the paces and 
points of the Georgian steed, and to try the English- 
man’s telescopes. ‘They then had a horse-race, which 
was won by a son of Achmet, a young Alexander or 
Achilles. The number of oe men was 
striking. ‘Their lofty stature, great breadth of chest, 
and brawniness of shoulder, thin flanks, small feet, 
and keen quick eyes, were classic. Excepting the 
telescopes, the whole description might pass for the 
evening, and the forms, of a group of Homeric 
heroes. 

But the likeness was to be more complete. After 
meat and sunset, as they were conversing round the 
embers of a great wood fire, they heard music from 
the distant and shaded extremity of the room. This 
was the performance of an old man and a boy, which 
raised frequent bursts of laughter. But then came 
the “bard.”” This son of Phebus was a tall, lank, 
hare-brained looking personage, (their host's brother- 
in-law,) who had sat apparently dozing by the fire. 
He sang, in a falsetto voice, a very rapid recitation ; 
and every few minutes three or four others, who sat 
behind in the shade, contributed a few fine tenor and 
bass notes, like the swell and fall of an organ. The 
subject was the charms of an extraordinary beauty 
of the Zaziokee family, and the rejection of her nume- 
rous suitors. The subject had continued in great 
vogue, thongh the beauty was married. Thus the 
fleeting nature of female loveliness receives an im- 
mortality from the poet, even among the wild hills 
of Circassia. 

To close this classic evening came supper, about 
half past ten, abundant as usual, with wine, or brandy 
for those whose religious scruples made them deli- 
cate on the subject of wine—brandy not being within 
the letter of the law. Such are the niceties of con- 
science among the Moslem, and even among more 
civilised personages than the mountaineers of the 
Euxine pretend to be. About midnight mats and 
bedding were brought in for Hassan Bey, and some 
eight or ten other chiefs, while they hospitably in- 
sisted on the Englishman’s occupying the whole 
divan. The spirit of clanship is as familiar, yet de- 
voted, in Circassia, as once in the highlands of Scot- 
land. The dependents addressed their chiefs by 
what we would call their Christian names, and they 
occasionally even sit down to meals with their sons - 
but they still remember the distinction. When a 
chief enters a room, all present make a movement of 
rising; and if he is an old man they rise entirely, 








and until he is seated remain standing. A chant 
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of the nightingale among the thickets and gardens | walled in by the ru masses of the central range 
outside gave a romantic character to the evening, in |in their shining mantles of snow. 
the shape of a natural serenade. The ladies of Hassan’s family were invisible; but 
The next arrival was of a mountain hero; a very a specimen of their taste in dress was given in one 
tall, strongly-built young man, with an intelligent |of his children, a lively girl of four years, “ very 
physiognomy. He was Ali of Jubghe, of the noble smartly dressed in orange-coloured muslin turban, 
sept Kazzek. Ali had done service already in both |trousers and vest, with wide white sleeves gaily 
ways—in outwitting the enemy, and in beating them. | flowered with silk and gold threads.” 
Having been taken prisoner by the Russians, they| Hassan lived in a showy style, and had some Eu- 
had formed the idea of corrupting him into an agent— |ropean habits. In the a they had tea with 
offered him a high rank in their service, and sent him |refined sugar, in a service of gilt china, and a hand- 
back, well supplied with money, to make his expe-|some brass tea-urn! The supper was of the Turk- 
riments on the national fidelity. But to make assu-|ish ewisine; but they had handsome ivory-handled 
rance doubly sure, they had accompanied him by a |knives and forks, with massive plated candlesticks; 
spy, to ascertain what he really effected. Ali, on his — had also a tolerable native white wine, and a 
return, denounced the spy, who was put to death; |still better brandy, both of which were liberally 
and when the Russians attacked his mountain sta- | handed round; the guests were numerous. 
tion with a large land force and nine vessels, he and| Next morning an old chieftain, Ali Achmet, prince 
his friends, with a couple of small cannon, beat them |of Sutsha, came to breakfast. He talked politics ; 
to the shore with considerable loss. An instance of he said that “ England and the other European pow- 
his personal prowess wae recorded : in a rencounter |ers had interfered for Greece, though it had not 
on the Kuban, he had got entangled among a group | fought for liberty a quarter so much as Circassia.” 
of Russians, of about twenty ; but making good use |“ The Russians,” added he, “ cannot conquer this 
of his skill in the sabre, and his extraordinary country. They may by their ships and their can- 
strength, he escaped from them all, and even brought non possess themselves of some more points on the 
away a sub-officer prisoner. This skirmish cost him |coast; but if they could gain the whole coast, that 
seven wounds; but health, and above all, victory, | still makes no difference in our determination to re- 
are great healers, and Ali was now only longing for |sist to the last. For, if they gain these hills, we 
battle again. |shall retire,” said the old chieftain, pointing to the 


The expectation of a Russian attack on the north- —e “to these enewy mountsine end fight 
ern districts had raised the population in arms, | ‘ 
and they had sent Ali for the Englishman, whom) On their journey, they had Circassian sports. 
they evidently regarded as a kind of representative |They were escorted by Teestn, Achmet, and their 
of his country. The party were furnished with |sons and dependents; the whole forming a gallant 
horses, and they set forward by the coast. The j|looking cavalcade. At intervals, one of the party 
country seems to be remarkably beautiful—a sort of | started forward, and the whole party followed ina 
sea-shore Switzerland. On rounding a small pro-|general trial of speed, when, if any one chanced to 
montory, the fine bay of Mamai opened to them. It |Jet his bonnet fall on the ground, another behind him 
was clothed with trees to the water’s edge, with |instantly fired his pistol or rifle at it. Among the 
wooded hills of various forms rising inland; and (rest, a striking instance of this practice for mountain 
behind those a line of peaked or snow-clad moun-|skirmishing was given in the rapidity with which a 
tains, part of the great range, a vast barrier to inva-| young son of Achmet unslung, uncovered, and dis- 
sion. As the river Terampse, which they had to |charged his rifle at the fallen bonnet of one but a very 
pass, was too deep at the shore, they went inland for | short distance before him, both being at the moment 
a space, and, following a pathway through the forest, |at full gallop. Hassan Bey elevated his bonnet on 
came in sight of a “ magnificent landscape—a rich the point of his sabre as a mark for the rifle of some 
valley, though not of great extent, in the midst of one behind him. The use of their fire-arms en route, 
which towered a lofty cone-shaped hill, many of the |is almost incessant. It is evident that they du not 
adjacent hills having the same, or even more striking | apprehend any deficiency of powder. 
forms, all clothed with luxuriant forest, while a ridge | In thi os. : — 
of snowy peaks glittered in the distance. The val- d 1 —_ vor. 4 d Sepeceen Fe nog se gra 
ley, stream, and hills, formed one of those master- |°""') a eouile eg — ere tronter, ‘ate panel 
pieces of nature, which even painting can scarcely |°!@"%» © Deguile the way, singing a riding song, 
represent.” corresponding to their roving chant, an alternate 

performance, one part being a sort of clamorous reci- 

They at length arrived at the habitation of Hassan tative, the othera choral fugue. They passed through 
Bey, where they were hospitably entertained as usual. |a luxuriant valley, up a hill covered with wood and 
Mention having been made, during the repast, of a fields of grain six feet high; the fields so clean and 
great valley in the neighbourhood, they went out to | well fenced, as to resemble one of the best cultivated 
view it, and were repaid by a splendid landscape. | parts of Yorkshire. One patch of linseed was care- 
To the northwest were green hills decked with | fully weeding by five women, who scrupulously wore 
hamlets, a forest of giant beeches, and a glimpse of |their veils, on which, in the open brow of the hill, 
the sea, converted at the moment Ae setting sun the view towards the north opened nobly. The slope 
into a sheet of burnished gold. To the southeast beneath was studded with smaller hills, richly culti- 
lay the valley of the Sutsha, with a silvery stream, | vated, beyond which was a vast level space, extend- 
luxuriant pastures, vineyards, orchards, and hamlets, |ing to the horizon. There lay the river Kubder. 
girt closely with hills apparently quite as fertile, / While they were gazing, a mounted party came round 
above which rose others more densely wooded, until |a neighbouring summit; they alighted from their 
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horses, an’ advanced to salute the stranger, by kiss- 
ing his hand, and placing it on their foreheads. 

The most remarkable person among them, was a 
middle-aged man, of very pleasing features, dressed 
in a coat of ring mail. This person was a priest— 
for the mollahs of Circassia not only exhort the peo- 
ple to go forth to battle, but set an example by doin 
so themselves, a matter which affords a intional 
taunt against the mollahs of Turkey, who are said 
to preach to others the blessings of martyrdom, but 
to carefully avoid them in their own persons. 

After a short descent, they came among trees and 
fields, and soon after, in sight of a hamlet and its 
corn-fields, very snugly placed at the foot of two 
hills. So soon as the advance of the party reached 
ite fence, they discharged a pistol or two; these 
were returned by the inmates, and other firing rapidly 
succeeded, amidst shouts of men and careering of 
horses, which might have been supposed a skirmish, 
but was in reality the announcement of their arrival 
at their night’s quarters. Next day they got a mag- 
nificent dinner, or rather two dinners, at half an hour's 
interval, one consisting of forty-two, and the other 
of forty-five dishes. ‘They then proceeded through 
the plain of the Kuban, which in this month (May) 
exhibited a surface of fertility and flowers. In this 
country there have been some bloody battles in the 
course of the last year. Near as it was to the ene- 
my’s force, and obviously open to invasion, the ac- 
tive spirit of the people had taken advantage of the 
momentary cessation of war, and had ploughed 
and sowed the fields; but now, intelligence came 
that the Russians had crossed the Kuban with a 
large force of infantry, and were moving toward the 
south. On this the mailed mollah came to take 
farewell, as the enemy had entered his neighbour- 
hood, and he must return home to take care of his 
family and property. ‘I may fall,’’ he said, “in the 
approaching battles, and never see you again in this 
world; buat I hope God will grant you long life and 
happiness for the exertions you are making for my 
country.” 

At length they arrived at the point where they 
agreed to meet in a kind of congress. First, an in- 
ner circle was formed, composed entirely of old men 
and chieftains; those behind knelt; an outer circle 
stood; while the trees which commanded a view of 
the spot were loaded with spectators. The chieftains 
first demanded what news was brought, by the Eng- 
lishman, from Constantinople. One of them then 
stood up, and made an energetic speech, the chief 
purport of which was, that the Turks had betrayed 
and deserted them, and that the English ought to 
come quickly to their aid, if they meant to do so at 
all, as their supplies of powder were failing them. 
Others then spoke, and the general determination 
was strongly expressed, to bring as many men into 
the field as possible, and resist the Russians to the 
last. 

The Polish troops in the Russian service frequently 
desert, and as frequently take service with the Cir- 
cassians. One day Mr. Bell’s Georgian attendant 
came ronning in, saying, “ here are two Poles, just 
escaped from Aboon.” The men were brought in 
hot from travel, with their gray great-coats thrown 
over their shoulders, and great Russian boots on. 
One of then could speak German, and on being 
questioned, their stories coincided in stating, that 
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the Russians had eight thousand men and twenty- 
four guns at Aboon, besides another force at Gh’elen- 
jik. Ona hope being expressed to the chiefs that 
the Poles would be well treated, they repliéd, that 
the Poles always were, that they Beas Bane them to 
their tables, gave them but light work, and never 
sold them to the Turks “ without their own consent.” 

The Circassians delight in athletic exercises: 
their horsemanship and skill with the rifle and sabre 
have been already alluded to; but while they were 
waiting on the congress, the retainers of the chiefs 
amused themselves with throwing a stone from the 
shoulder. The sun was broiling, the stone was about 
fourteen pounds weight; yet, without a run, they 
threw it fifty-one feet—an extraordinary exertion of 
strength and agility. 

The Russians were now beginning their campaign, 
and the great object of the strangers was, to ascertain 
what they were doing. Having ascended a high and 
well wooded hill, they got a view of the splendid 

lain of the Kuban; but objects of more immediate 
interest lay beneath them, the valley of the Aboon, 
with its two recently erected forts. The valley ex- 
pands rapidly and considerably to the north: at the 
commencement of the expansion was the first fort. 
On both sides of it, were heights which seemed to 
command it. At a distance of about five miles, stood 
the fort of Aboon, its site well chosen, and not com- 
manded within cannon ey It appeared a com- 
plete square, of about two hundred yards, defended 
by twenty pieces of cannon, and supposed to have a 
garrison of about two thousand men, half of whom 
were Poles. After purchasing a couple of beautiful 
horses, for seven and nine pounds respectively, a 
circumstance which would astonish the gentlemen 
of Yorkshire, they rode to the site of two battles; 
one fought in the year before, the other about ten 
days before this time. The former battle had con- 
tinued for several days; and when we recollect the 
advantage of the Russian artillery, and the discipline 
of their infantry, the circumstance of having arrested 
them at all, implies extraordinary courage. On this 
day they met a chief in a coat of mail, who dis- 
mounted to salute them, and were joined by a young 
warrior of a remarkably active and powerful form. 
They were told that he had — captured a Russian 
standard and five soldiers. On being asked what he 
did with the soldiers, the answer was, “sold them 
to be sure.” This is a species of prize which we 
had not contemplated, but which might serve to 
stock a Circassian farm, or indemnify a chieftain for 
the expenses of the campaign. The market value 
of the Muscovites, however, was only from three to 
five pounds, which shows that the supply was “3 
This young hero had all the accomplishments of his 
gallant profession. The management of his horse, 
and the uncovering, cocking, and firing of his rifle, 
at the bonnet on the ground, were complete. But he 
executed another feat, which was, leaping out of his 
saddle on the ground, and almost at the same instant 
uncovering his rifle, or unsheathing his sabre. ‘The 
generality of Russian soldiers must be as children 
in such hands. During this period, several deputa- 
tions or notices from the bordering Tartar tribes, 
some of them too under direct Russian dominion, 
came to say, that they would either refuse recruits 
to Russia, or would join the Circassians, if England 








would but promise her assistance. From these and 
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other evidences it would appear, that the waving of 
a British flag — raise the whole country, from 
the Crimea to the Turkish frontier, in arms. 

A curious instance of Circassian simplicity oc- 
curred, in their remarks on the advance of the Rus- 
sians. They said that a meteor had appeared in the 
heavens above their march, forming a semicircle and 
exploding. This they regarded as miraculous! It 
was probably a rocket, sent up by the Russian gene- 
ral to announce his approach to the garrison of 
Gh’elenjik. 

News was brought of a most daring exploit of Hadji 
Ghuz Beg, whom they had already met on a mission 
to call his countrymen to the war. Observing that 
the soldiers of one of the Russian forts brought out 
their cattle to graze under cover of the guns, he 
watched his moment, single-handed rushed upon 
them, (probably when their arms were stacked,) 
killed two of the guard, and brought away one pri- 
soner, with nine muskets! 

With this love of martial exploits and singular 
bravery, the people anite a passion for music. Their 
instruments are wretched, a miserable species of 
violin and mandoline; but there are few who cannot 
play upon them. They make songs, too, and reci- 
tations upon the events of the time. One of their 
songs, sung to a highly plaintive melody, was in 
memory of a young warrior who was married last 
oe but a Russian inroad having taken place on 

is wedding-day, he immediately went to battle, and 
was unfortunately killed. Another was composed 
to the honour, and in consolation of Hamuz, a gal- 
lant old chieftain, who was the principal spokesman 
of the late congress, and who was now gone again 
to fight the Russians. In one bloody struggle with 
them last year, he lost four brothers and four sons, 
himself being severely wounded! 

Such is the havoc with which this detestable war 
is carried on, and such are the miseries which the 
accursed desire of adding dominion to dominion, and 
slave to slave, inflicts upon mankind. And all this 
rene evil is done, this innocent blood is shed, 

is remediless sorrow is hea upon a eable 
people—for what, in the cane caumged vibigien 
and humanity ? To give a man, living in royal Juxury, 
the name of a conqueror; to indulge an all-grasping 
court with the possession of a mountain range 
scarcely visible in the map of empire; to feed the 
savage soldier’s passion for robbery, and the thirst 
of the brute popniace for bulletins. The career and 
punishment of the two great disturbers of the last 
century, Louis XIV. and Napoleon, ought never to 
be forgotten by either kings or people. History, to 
this hour, holds up to boundless scorn the royal des- 
pot, lounging in his silken chamber, the satiated 
epicure, the loose profligate, the man incapable of a 
moment’s self-control, and who never felt an hour’s 
privation, yet affecting military fame, assuming the 
title of a conqueror, and attempting to purchase this 
mockery by sending war through Med on The dis- 
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have given but the slightest outline, place this horri- 
ble passion for rapine in full light. We have here a 
people totally unoffending, yet punished with all the 
inflictions of military violence; a people who have 
no ambition, no desire for an increase of territory, 
and no intention of attacking their powerful neigh- 
bour, suddenly plunged into miseries which would 
be accounted revolting to humanity, even if they 
were the award of justice. A nation of fishers, hun- 
ters, and tillers of the land, seeking only to live by 
the labour of their hands and in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of nature, are forced into the field, to de- 
fend their families from the most intolerable insults, 
and themselves from the most remorseless slavery. 
The peasant and the farmer, content with their lot, 
injuring no man, and living in such quiet obscurity 
as almost to have made their existence a discovery 
of late years in Europe, are to be hunted down, 
famished, and butchered ; to be slain in the field by 
the bayonet, torn by cannon, and trampled by cavalry ; 
and for what purpose, after all ? to cover with corpses 
the land which their toil, and the toil ef their fathers, 
has fertilised; to turn their fields into a jungle, or 
sink their free hearts and free limbs into the miser- 
able and degrading servitude of the Russian slave. 
And how long is this to last? The power of Russia 
is so incomparably superior to that of the poor clans 
of the Caucasus, that she may continue this frightful 
state of things till there is not a surviving family in 
Cireassia; and she probably will, unless that Eter- 
nal Sovereign, who declares that * he will terribly 
judge the oppressor,” shall arrest, by some solemn 
interposition of avenging justice, the career of an 
authority which thus tracks its path in blood and 
sorrow over nations. 

During the year 1837 the Russian progress had 
been retarded, probably by the demonstrations on 
Turkey, Persia, and India, this restless power min- 
gling itself in every transaction of the world, and in 
all for its own especial aggrandisement. But this 
intermitted war breeds bold characters, that strongly 
resemble the champions of our own border warfare. 
In crossing the hills above Anapa, the chief quarter 
of the Russian forces, Mr. Bell was received at a 
lonely hamlet where the family of one of the Beys 
had taken refuge with an old warrior, This man 
was seventy years of age, but with the look of fifteen 
years younger. He had crossed the Kuban, from 
which his house is but twenty miles distant, annually, 
and almost monthly, for the last fifty years. Lately 
he was one of a foray of thirty, who brought away 
one hundred and five Russian horses—six of which 
he had taken, single-handed, from five Russian pea- 
sants! He goes to the wars accompanied by his five 
sons, (he had lately lost a sixth in an expedition into 
the enemy's country.) To train the eldest, he had 
ordered him to begin by attacking two Cossacks on 
an outpost. The young warrior killed one and took 
the other! It was only in the past year, that he him- 
self was in an affair with the Russians near Anapa, 


graces of his latter days were his punishment; but| in which Ali-bi of Ozerek was made prisoner, and 
justice would have been done only, | hanging the | was carried away by a party of twenty. The old 


crowned villain at the gates of Versai 
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him great fame among his countrymen. 
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ordinary instance of conduct and courage had given;shore. ‘The expedition was a formidable one. No 
j}less than eight three-deckers, and heavily armed, 


When these fine countries shall be rescued from | opened their guns within half cannon range, while 
Russian ravages, and opened to the researches of | beyond them the sea was covered with corvettes, 


European science, they will in all probability offer | 


some highly-interesting accessions to our knowledge 
of antiquity. Wrecks of ancient fortifications are to 
be found among the forests, valuable coins have been 
dug up, and when we recollect the comparative bar- 
barism and nearly total historic silence in which the 
whole country has lain, almost from the fall of 
Mithridates, we may expect no slight results from 
the vigorous inquiry of modern learning into lands 
once highly peopled, commercial, and warlike; the 
borderers on the Armenian, Persian, and Greek 
sovereignties, in their day of splendour. But Cir- 
cassia must first be independent and at peace; or, if 
she is to have a protector, it must be the only one 
consistent with freedom, England. 

On one of the hills, which still bore some evi- 
dences of having been the site of a fortress, (“ Ge- 
noese” the Circassians called it, as they call every 
fortification,) swords of remarkable length, and gold 
coins, have been found. In the vale of Anapa, the 
traveller saw a remarkable stone—a fragment of 
sculptured marble, about eight feet high, twelve 
inches broad, and six thick. The sculpture extended 
along its whole length in five lines, one of which 
was an ample and very graceful wreath. It stood 
erect and was apparentl yused as a grave-stone, there 
being around it many graves marked by common 
stones. 

They tell a story of the dexterity of the emperor 
on the arrival of a deputation of chiefs from some of 
the threatened provinces on his tour. When they 
appeared in their native costume, coats of mail, &c. 
he asked—* Are these people from the hostile pro- 
vinces? Bid them keep at a distance.”’ But, to pre- 
vent any further hazard, he had the ingenuity to de- 
sire to see a Circassian horse-race. The horsemen 
instantly set off at full speed, of course expecting 
imperial donatives for their performances; but when 
they set off the emperor set off too, only turning his 
horse’s head in the opposite direction; and, when 
the race was done, leaving them to enjoy their glory 
as its own reward. 

In April 1838, a Russian expedition appeared off 
the coast. The alarm was spread by the eannon- 
firing of the Russians, and the news was suddenly 
brought, that five or six large men of war had cast 
anchor off Sashe, and that many others were seen to 
seaward. The visit was so unexpected, that some 
of the guests in the house where the Englishmen 
were entertained were from that valley. The supper 
had been prolonged to a late hour, as usual; and, 
just as their beds were laid down, the war-cry, 
which is always accompanied by discharges of fire- 
arme, was heard through the valley on whose brow 
the hamlet stood. Two of the party immediately 
mounted their horses to spread the intelligence 
through the interior, which is the duty of the chief. 
The rest armed themselves, and thus lay down await- 
ing the morn. 

The morn arose in the beanty which characterises 
this fine climate. But to * this loveliness of nature the 
Bay of Mamai presented a dismal contrast.” There 
Jay the fleet of the enemy making preparations for 
forcing the Circassians from their position on the 








gun-brigs, and transports, in all about thirty-six sail. 
The firing continued for two hours, and so heavily, 
against the plateau where the Circassians were post- 
ed at Mamai, that the general belief was adopted of 
their intending to make their landing at this point. 


| But, when the main body of the Cireassians had 


been drawn to its defence, the Russian commander 
put his troops into the boats on the offside of the 
ships, under cover of the smoke, and by rapid row- 
ing landed a strong body at some distance. On see- 
ing this man@uvre, two or three hundred of the 
native warriors had been immediately sent to attack 
them; but, as their march was through the rugged 
forest, (the beach being impassable through the Rus- 
sian fire,) they could not reach the shore until some 
time after the landing. Even then the native bravery 
was conspicuous. They instantly rushed to the at- 
tack, sabre in hand. But their force was too un- 
equal; and, though they killed 150 men, and took 
twenty prisoners and three pieces of cannon, they 
were compelled to retire. The two largest guns 
were left behind, as they had no means of carrying 
them over the rugged ground. ‘Those they threw 
into a ditch. The loss from the cannonade and the 
attack was, unfortunately, between two and three 
hundred killed and wounded. The Russians, having 
made good their landing, took up ground on the 
acclivity, to protect the landing of their remaining 
force and ammunition. But the hills were the natu- 
ral fortress of the Circassians, and there they con- 
tinued to gall the enemy with the rifle at every 
opportunity. The Russian troops were about 8000, 
the natives about half the number. ‘They wanted 
only cannon and gunpowder to have swept the in- 
vaders into the Euxine. 

Corruption is tried as well as terror. The Azras 
and Georgians who served with the enemy, were 
said to have been paid daily (at frst) thirty piastres 
(six shillings,) while the Russian soldier receives 
bat thirty piastres every four months, with wretched 
diet, the half of their pay being reserved for clothing, 
&ec. It is only astonishing that they fight at all. 

The power of a civilised monarchy, warring 
against a few semi-barbarian tribes, is so pa.pably 
superior, that we may well wonder to see resistance 
ever offered. The intrepidity of the Caucasian tribes 
may be of a higher class than the highest prowess 
of the Russians, though the Russians have never 
been charged with want of personal bravery. But 
what must be the condition ofa national force, where 
the men must leave their properties to chance while 
they take the field; must serve without pay, find 
their own weapons, supply their own ammunition, 
meet the inclemencies of the climate without tents, 
equipment, or medicines ; depend on chance for food, 
and fight under no better generalship than that of a 
bold hunter, or an expert rifleman, like themselves! 
In addition to all those formidable disadvantages is 
the still severer one, the absolute necessity of inter- 
mitting their efforts for a portion of the year, for the 
purpose of returning to their agriculture and the care 
of their families. This, in fact, constitutes an in- 
feriority which nothing but the most extraordinary 
spirit of resistance can counteract, The Russians, 
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on the other hand, can make their campaign at every 
season, and continue it through the year; can follow 
up their successes without intermission; and, deriv- 
ing their supplies of men, money, and ammunition, 
from the resources of one of the most powerful and 
warlike empires of the world, can disregard those 
temp failures which break the heart of a cause 
supported only by the enthusiasm of the people. Yet 
the Circassians Aave still kept their colossal enemy 
on the frontiers of tieir lovely country ; have made 
every inroad deadly to the invader; and now, at the 
end of the tenth year of a war which has cost the 
lives of tens of thousands of their enemies, are sti] 
as determined as ever to die rather than wear the 
fetters of the czar. 

Bui the battle may not be always left to the un- 
assisted bravery of a gallant and oppressed people. 
A higher arm may vindicate, even before human 
eyes, that Divine justice which, in all its clouds and 
darkness, reckons every drop of innocent blood, and 
which, in its chosen time, will heap direful and in- 
evitable vengeance on tyranny. 

In 1838, the effort made by the Russian govern- 
ment threatened sabjugation to the tribes. The 
most powerful fleet which it had ever sent up the 
Euxine, was_off their shore. A fleet so powerful, 
that it seems to have been intended to show the 
Sultan the nature of the enemy with whom he might 
have so soon to contend. The troops had effected 
descents at their two chosen points, forts were on 
the point of being erected, and the penetration of the 
forests and interior country seemed the inevitable 
consequence. 

But on the night of the 11th of June, they were 
taught to feel the perils of the Euxine. The heat 
had become suddenly intense during the 10th, and 


clouds and rain followed. Next morning the wind | in 


rose, blowing right on the shore: the wind increased 
during the day, and at evening’ blew with violence. 
The Rossian fleet had been left, by the singular in- 
dolence or security of their officers, in the exact 
situation which must expose them to the full effect 
of the tempest—on an open shore, (where they had 
actually remained for a fortnight,) and some of them 
close to the beach in but ten fathoms water. 

The tempest rose to memorable fury during the 
night, and at daylight the Russian fleet was a ruin. 
At Sashe, where one of the descents had been made, 
a man of war of two tiers of guns, two corvettes, five 
large brigs, and two other vessels, were lying 
wrecks. At another point of descent, two of the 
three steamers on the coast were wrecks, with two 
men of war; while eleven other armed vessels, were 
driven on shore. In another quarter, a large ship 
and a cutter were on shore: two more had been 
seen to founder in another quarter. The whole fleet 
was either destroyed or dispersed, and the greater 
part of the unfortunate crews were drowned. 

The Circassians universally attributed this re 
disaster of their enemies to the interposition of Pro- 
vidence. They had often spoke of the Russian war 
as a divine chastisement for the national sins. On 
this occasion they celebrated the event by a solemn 
sacrifice of thanksgiving on the shore at Toapse, and 


distributed the bodies of the animals among the 


r. 
PM. Bell justly contrasts this simple feeling with 
profane arrogance of the Russian style. 
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us, that the Russian military epistles to them fre- 
quently expressed this daring and insolent language : 
—*‘t There are but two powers, God in heaven, and 
the emperor on earth.”’ He adds in a note, for which 
we were still less prepared—* It may not be gene- 
rally known, that the Russian sailors and soldiers 
are mustered every evening, and made to say prayers, 
in which they return thanks for their benefits to God, 
and to the emperor ‘ Our God on earth !”” 

It may be presumed that the Circassians were not 
slow to take advantage of the Russian wrecks, and 











that they profited largely by their remains. Yet 
they still gave an additional proof of their bravery, 
in open fight. The Russians at Sashe made two 
sorties from their post, to drive them from the wrecks 
of two corvettes about three miles off. In the first, 
they made a night attack, and failed. The second 
was in daylight; when the natives rushed upon 
them, broke them, and pursuing them to the gates 
of the fort, which scarcely above a hundred suc- 
ceeded in entering, cut all the rest to pieces. Their 
bodies lay all along the shore; and it was remarked 
that none of them belonged to the auxiliaries, Geor- 
gian or Azran—they were all Russian. On achiev- 
ing this victory, they set fire to the corvettes. This 
bold practice continued; for, on the next night, they 
set fire to four other wrecks right under the guns of 
the fort, the only way of getting at their iron, &c. ; 
and returned, night after night, stripping them of 
their water-tanks, copper sheathing, bolts, and iron 
bars. Large parties, both foot and horse, were con- 
stantly on the beach, laden with this plunder, which 
doubtless was to supply them with the sword as 
well as the med 2.4 Even the fragments of 
cable they contrived to turn to use—unraveling, boil- 
ing, and bleaching it, to weave into cloth for wear- 


‘ne of the traveller’s servants unfortunately fell 
in an affair at this time. He was residing at Vordan, 
waiting for a Turkish vessel, by which he was to 
sail with letters. He had been a soldier, and habit 
and curiosity prevailed on him to take his chance of 
seeing what was going on. He was standing in the 
midst of a party of about a thousand Circassians, 
who were reconnoitering the wrecks under the fort, 
when a ball from a small cannon, fired by the Rus- 
sian guard on board, struck him. He died in a few 
minutes; yet, after his wound, he had spoken to 
those around him, bidding them farewell—as his 
hour was eome’’—with as much composure as if he 
had been unhurt. 

Hamble as the condition of this man was, he 
seems to have been an extraordinary — with 
adventures as extraordinary. His real name and 
country were doubtful; but he was supposed to be a 
Pole, and at Pera he went by the name of Paalo 
Veneroli. He had been much in the East, where 
some of his exploits were known to be of the most 
singular and daring character. Though he was a 
hadji in Turkey, having not less than thrice visited 
the “city of the prophet,” in Europe he was “ the 
liberal-minded Frank ;”’ and even in the land of the 
Moslem, whenever he could find companions after 
his own heart, “ whether in the deserts of Arabia, 
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or in the wine valleys of the Circassian mountains, 
he indemnified himself by ‘ deep potations,’ in which 
he was invincible, further eliciting popularity by his 
skill as a rope dancer.” He had evidently all the 
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essential accomplishments for the forest life; for he 
was first-rate in hunting, hawking, and horseman- 
ship. He clearly ought to have been a Circassian 
chieftain. But he had other and higher acquire- 
ments; for he —_— besides Polish, a Og et 
of languages, German, Italian, Russian, Turkish, 
Arabian, Persian, Georgian, Hindostanee, and even 
some English; the last being, perhaps, the most 
difficult of all to a tongue so long orientalised. Such 
is fortune: this man, under other chances, might 
have been one of the founders of a new empire, or 
the hero of an old one—a Peter in Russia, or Mehe- 
met Ali in Egypt. Some trifle in youth, probably, 
made all the difference to him between — up 
an Englishman’s portmanteau and rifling the treasures 
of a dynasty; a random shot, which, with the com- 
mon spitefulness of his career, struck him alone 
among a thousand, finished all his questions at once, 
and gave him only the barren honour of dying in the 
field. 

The spirit of the people seems to be not only hold, 
but scientific, so faras war isconcerned. At Shakle, 
where the valley is extensive, fertile, and populous, 
the opening of the sea broad, and a large portion of 
it quite level—the people, conceiving it a likely spot 
for a Russian fort, determined to prevent their fixing 
it there by throwing up lines of their own, covering 
them with large ditches, with various angles, in 
which they purpose sheltering themselves from the 
fire of the ships, (as the shore admits of the approach 
of large vessels,) and then giving them a murderous 
reception. Such a people have in them noble ele- 
ments; and they ought not to be sacrificed to a care- 
less or a crooked policy. 

Mr. Bell is an eloquent writer, and his eloquence, 
when he writes of Russia, is painted by his indigna- 
tion. He treats with strong contempt the pretext, 
that Russian conquests promote eastern civilisation. 

** Russia civilise the East! what a dream! what 
a deception! What evidence of this has she shown 
among the mass of her native population? What 
improvement in their condition has she ever effected 
since the era of Peter? Are they at this moment in 
any degree more moral, enlightened, happy, or free, 
than they ever were; and do her nobility and gentry 
(of the latter she can scarcely be said to have any) 
show the rest, in any one respect, even an edifying 
example? If not one of those questions.can be an- 
swered favourably for her, as I know they cannot, 
we may then disbelieve the prophecy as to her mis- 
sion of civilisation. And while such is the stationary 
condition of her native subjects, in all that deserves 
the name of civilisation, the condition of her Mus- 
sulman subjects is incontrovertibly retrograde.” 

Those are strong charges. but they are said to be 
sustained by the dilapidations of the towns and vil- 
lages of the Crimea. By the ruin of the Georgian 
trade, and stl]l more by the inordinate licentiousness 
introduced by the troops of Russia: the natives— 
sellers of females as they have been—are yet startled 
and disgusted by the grossness of their northern 
masters. 

This we regard as the most fatal objection to the 
progress of Russia. No civilisation can compensate 
for tolerated licentiousness. In fact, the more civi- 
lisation (in the ordinary sense of the word) is intro- 
duced, if immorality accompanies it, the more 
debased becomes the population. The more the 
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ee are accustomed to the inventions, arts, and 
uxuries of a higher state of society—unless their 
new desires are unstained by a deeper profligacy— 
they have the more reason to curse the gift. At all 
times, a soldiery are the worst civilisers; and the 
habits of the camp, introduced among tribes restrain- 
ed only by their hereditary forms of ineffective and 
ignorant faith, must rapidly spread incurable corrup- 
tion through the land. 

The latest intelligence from this ill-fated but 
heroic country, ane the accounts of the inde- 
fatigable bravery of the people, and of the sympathy 
which is felt for them by the tribes of the Caucasian 
family; and even by the Tartars of the desert. Russia 
is not quite safe on the edge of the wilderness, and 
a war with England might soon teach her the mise- 
ries of an Asiatic invasion. According to the state- 
ments of these volumes, the strongest interest is felt 
in the movements of our country, rivaled only by the 
strongest deprecation of the policy pursued by our 
miserable and shifting cabinet. In allusion to a 
newspaper which contained one of the speeches of 
Lord Palmerston on foreign affairs, Mr. Bell speaks 
with contemptuous scorn of the “ tergiversation”’ of 
the cabinet, and fears that Carcassia and Turkey 
may be equally the sacrifice of a conduct, which we 
must confess to be quite unaccountable, except on 
the principle of openly playing the game of Russia. 
Lord Ponsonby seems to lead the foreign Secretary ; 
the foreign secretary constitutes the cabinet on those 
questions. And what has been the result? Not- 
withstanding all the noble lord’s promises of un- 
broken peace for England, and self-denial on the 
part of Russia, every hour has brought us nearer to 
war; the noble lord is more perplexed from moment 
to moment; we are compelled to send out fleets and 
fortify islands; and Russia is waiting only the first 
opportunity to pounce on Constantinople. 





CIRCASSIA. 

The extraordinary resistance of the tribes on the 
east of the Black Sea to the Russian arms, has long 
since attracted the eye of every man who wishes 
well to the cause of national bravery fighting for na- 
tional independenee. Five successive campaigns 
have scarcely advanced the dominion of the Czar 
beyond the sea-coast; and even that dominion, with- 
in the present year, has been singularly restricted. 
The Circassians, who had hitherto contented them- 
selves with desultory, though highly destructive, 
attacks on the Russian troops among the hills, appear 
to have acted under some more general system, and 
have combined powerful attacks on the Russian for- 
tresses from the river Cuban to the Mingrelian bor- 
der. Aboun, Ghelendik, Thapsene, and others, 
with strong garrisons, have been rapidly stormed ; 
and, colossal as the strength of Russia is, and furious 
and all ping as her ambition has been, and con- 
tinues, she has evidently been hitherto baffled, with 
great waste of treasure and loss of life. 


THE CIRCASSIAN WAR-SONG, 


A shout from the mountains! 
The hunters are near, 

But their horn is not wound 
For the chase of the deer. 

















The sons of Circassia 
Have clasp’d on their mail ; 
They are bloodhounds that hang 
On the Muscovites’ trail. 


They have hunted the robber 
From forest to shore ; 

And the sands of the Euxine 
Are red with his gore. 

Wo, wo, to the yellow-beards,* 
Wo to their czar, 

When the flame on our hills 
Calls our chieftains to war. 


His blood shall run cold, 
And his cheek shall be wan, 
When he hears of the corpses 
That load the Cuban ; 
And the how! of his host 
As they sank in its stream, 
Shall poison his banquet, 
And madden his dream. 


We march’d through the midnight, 
We march’d through the noon; 
At evening we saw 
The grim walls of Aboun. 
Like a lion, it bask’d 
On the brow of its hill. 
At midnight it roar’d, 
But at morning was still. 


We tamed it with fire, 

And we choked it with blood; 
Now—the gore-blacken’d ground 
Alone shows where it stood. 

Hurrah, for the morn 
When proud Ghelendik fell! 
What cared the Circassian 
For shot or for shell? 


Though her ramparts were blazing 
With rocket and gun, 

The hearts of the sons 
Of the mountains were one. 

What if fire came like thunder, 
And balls fell like hail, 

Three thousand white skeletons 
Now tell her tale. 


Hurrah for the sunset 

That show’d us Thapsene; 
We roused up its wolves 

From their marble ravine. 
’T was lovely to see, 

In the twilight’s rich fold, 
Its sun-colour’d towers 

Of ruby and gold ; 


Bat "twas lovelier to see, 

In the morning’s = haze, 
The smoke, like a shroud, 

That o’erhung it’s last blaze. 
The wolves of that cavern 

No longer aes 
Their hunter was Death— 

We heard their last howl. 


Pale slaves of the czar, 
What ye sow ye shall reap— 





* A Turkish name of contempt for the Russians. 
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We care not for hunger, 

We care not for sleep. 
We are falcons—we rush 

Up the cannon-crown’d ridge; 
Our feet are our wings, 

And our bodies our bridge. 


We laugh at your eannon— 
We trample your gold— 
We have rifles and hearts— 
Soon your tale shall be told. 
We saw the Black Eagle, 
We see it no more; 
We have redden’d its plumage 
In Muscovite gore. 


We have cut off its talons, 
And blunted its beak ; 
Let it frighten the Persian 
Or feed on the Greek ; 
Let it pounce on the Turk, 
Or A Pole in his fen; 
But no heart of Circassia 
Shall gorge it again! 


Eas. 





LIFE AND DISCOVERIES OF JAMES WATT. 


1.—Eloge Historique de James Watt. Par M. Ara- 

Go, Li a la Séance Publique del’ Académie des 

Sciences du 8 Decembre 1834. Annuaire pour I’ An 

1839. 
2.—Life of James Watt. By M. Anaco, Perpetual 

Secretary to the Academy of Sciences.. 8vo. Third 

Edition. Edinburgh: 1839. 
3.—Historical Eloge of James Watt. By M. Araco, 

Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, 

Translated from the French, with additional Notes 

and an Appendix, by James Paraick Muirneap, 

Esq. A..M., of Baliol College, Oxford, Advocate, 

8vo. London: 1839. 

Were we to inscribe on two separate tablets the 
distinguished names which adorn the history of our 
intellectual and social progress, it might be a matter 
of national controversy who should take the prece- 
dence on the one; but there would be no hesitation 
in determining who should be placed at the head of 
the other. England, and France, and Italy, and 
Germany, might contend about their Newtons, their 
Laplaces, their Descartes, their Galileos, and their 
Keplers ; but Europe and America would simultane- 
wale pronounce the name of Watt as the most illus- 
trious of the benefactors, whose inventive genius 
has administered to the luxuries and wants of man- 
kind. 

Nor was this enviable pre-eminence the result of 
any brilliant conception, or of any felicitous creation 
of the mind, to which the name of invention or dis- 
covery could be distinctively applied. Mr. Watt 
was the improver, not the inventor of the Steam- 
Engine. He found the crazy machines of Savery 
and Newcomen labouring and creaking at our mine- 
heads, and occupying the same rank as prime movers 
with the wind-mill and the water-wheel; and by a 
succession of inventions and discoveries, deduced from 
the most profound chemical knowledge, and applied 
by the most exquisite mechanical skill, he brought 





the steam-engine to such a degree of perfection as te 
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stamp it the most precious gift which man ever be- | vious to 1629, Brancas, an Italian architect, drove a 


queathed to his race. 

Whether this wonder of mechanism is presented 
to us in the form of a model, with the feeble power 
of an infant’s arm, or as a gigantic machine, wield- 
ing the strength of a whole squadron of horse, the 
elegance of its form, the harmony of its movements, 
and the ingenuity of its details, never fail to com- 
mand our admiration. But the sentiment thus ex- 
cited is not very different from that with which we 
view a piece of exquisite clockwork, ora machine 
of great power; whether it is driven by wind, or 
water, or animal exertion. It is only when we see 
the steam-engine in its applications and recognise its 
capacity of adaptation to all the mechanical arts, that we 
can form a just idea of its value, and rightly appre- 
ciate the debt of gratitude which it should inspire. 

In employing wind and water as the first movers 
of machinery, they are available only in particular 
localities, where the wind blows or the water falls; 
and in serene weather, or in dry seasons, the powers 
on which we rely altogether fail us. The steam- 
engine on the contrary, serves us at all times and in 
all places. We can erect it on the arid heath, on 
the loftiest ridge, at the bottom of the deepest mine, 
or in the heart of the most crowded city; and when 
it has performed its functions in any of these locali- 
ties, we can send it elsewhere on another errand. 

But while the steam-engine thus surpasses all 
other prime movers as a stationary power, it rises in- 
finitely above them all as an organ of locomotive force. 
On a level surface, or even a gentle acclivity, it out- 
strips the antelope in its speed, and it propels, with 
almost equal velocity, a Aundred loaded wagons, or 
carries along with it the whole rank and file of a 
regiment. But it is on the boundless ocean— 


«Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Deep-heaving” 

that its triumph is most complete; and, were we to 
replace the gods of antiquity by modern sages, James 
Watt would be our Neptune, the column of vapour 
his trident, and the steam-ship his throne and his 
footstool. And yet the sceptre thus wielded over the 
deep is but a bucketful of its own waters, whose 
elastic breath defies tide and tempest,—thus contract- 
ing the aqueous dimensions of the globe, wafting to 
the remotest shores the truths of reason and inspira- 
tion, and hastening that era of peace when the phi- 
losopher and the savage shall be united in the same 
brotherhood of faith and charity. 

The history of inventions which have produced 
results like these, and of the individuals to whom 
society owes them, must ever excite a deep interest 
throughout every class of the community. To grati- 
fy a curiosity so laudable, volumes have been written 
on the history of the steam-engine; and the records 
of ancient and modern times have been ransacked 
for the earliest traces either of a toy or of a machine 
in which the impulse or the elastic pressure of steam 
had been employed. Facts the most frivolous and 
insignificant have thus been treasured by national 
partiality as the basis of serious claims to the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine! Hero, of Alexandria, for 
example, produced a rotatory motion by the reaction 
of steam issuing from an aperture. About A. D. 
997, Gerbert sounded the pipes of the organ at 
Rheims by a current of steam in place of sir. Pre- 





wheel by directing a current of steam upon its vanes; 
and before 1653, Jack of Hilton, a brazen figure, = 
forming the part of an zolipile, was used to blow 
the fire (and no doubt also to consume the smoke) with 
acurrent of steam from his mouth! The elastic 
force of steam, too, was not unknown to the ancients, 
who attributed earthquakes to the sudden conversion 
of water into vapour. In 1605, Florence Rivault, 
preceptor to Louis XIIL, discovered that a bomb- 
shell, enclosing water, exploded when brought to a 
high temperature; and in 1615, Solomon De Caus, 
who, though generally resident in England, seems to 
have been a native of Dieppe, carried the idea sug- 
gested by this experiment still farther,~by proposing 
to insert a tube in the bombshell, and to raise the 
water enclosed in the tube by the pressure of its own 
steam. ‘The Marquis of Worcester proposed a ma- 
chine similar to that of De Caus; but it is a matter 
of doubt whether he or De Caus ever constructed 
the apparatus which they contrived. 

In these rude experiments and speculations we 
may have recognised the evarium, but we have seen 
neither the egg nor the germ of the steam-engine. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, cae. 
ever, its embryo form may be detected in the albumi- 
nous mass; and henceforth the organs of life, and 
motion are gradually developed. Denis Papin, a 
Frenchman by birth, but an Englishman by a better 
tie, proposed, so early as 1690, to raise a piston, fitted 
into a cylinder, by the elastic force of steam, and then 
to condense the steam by withdrawing the fire with 
which it had been generated, in order that the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere might force the piston to the 
bottom of the cylinder. ‘That this proposal involves 
the general idea of a modern steam-engine, both in 
its form and principle of action, cannot be doubted ; 
but notwithstanding this admission, and with every 
anxiety to throw off the incubus of national prepos- 
sessions, we cannot award to the French physician 
the high merit which M. Arago has so skilfully 
claimed for him. When we first hear of the upright 
cylinder—its nicely fitted piston—the introduction of 
the steam beneath it—the subsequent rise of the 
piston—the condensation of the steam, and the con- 
sequent descent of the piston in the cylinder—we 
are misled by asuccession of words and ideas before 
we have formed a just estimate of their Aistorical 
meaning. But when we recollect that Otto Guericke 
had, previous to 1672, used an upright cylinder with 
a packed piston and piston rod; and that he actually 
raised heavy wei 
of the pressure o 


i with this apparatus, by means 
the atmosphere rendered effective 
by the extraction of the air beneath the piston, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion, that the apparatus of 
Papin is the apparatus of Otto Guericke; in which 
he substituted the elastic force of steam, and its sub- 
sequent condensation, in place of the exhaustion 


of the air beneath the piston. But as the elastic 
force of steam was not a new invention, Papin can 
claim no other merit than that which belongs to the 
idea of forming a vacuum, by condensing the steam 
after it had elevated the piston ;—an idea, too, which 
he carried into effect with so little ingenuity, that we 
are led to view the whole proposal as a speculation 
on which its author placed but little value.* 


il 


* We regret that we cannot view the labours » 
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The true inventor of the steam-engine was Cap- 
tain Savery.* The first steam-engine that was ever 
made was made under hisdirection. The first steam- 
engine that ever performed really useful work, per- 
formed it at his command. Previous to 1691, he 
had not only carried into effect the crude ideas of De 
Caus and extended those of the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, but he constructed a real steam-engine, in which 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and the elasticity of 
the steam, acted in succession as moving powers. 
We owe to him, also, the two great improvements of 
generating the steam in a separate vessel; and of 
condensing it in the cylinder by the injection of a jet 
of cold water. One of Savery’s engines was exhi-| 
bited to King William III. at Hampton court, and 
also to the royal society, and to the leading proprietors 
of English mines; and such was its excellence, that 
Mr. Farey justly declares, “that it was nearly as 
= in its contrivance as the same kind of engine 

as ever been made since that time.” 

The proposal of Papin to introduce the steam be-| 
neath the piston of a cylinder, seems to have excited 
little attention. Even he himself abandoned it for) 
other principles of construction; but though it thus| 
remained in abeyance for many years, it was des- 
tined to reappear in a new and a better form. I 
1705, Thomas Newcomen and John Cawley, of 
Dartmouth, took out a patent for a new steam-engine, 
in which steani, generated in a boiler beneath an up- 
right cylinder, was employed to raise the piston of 
the cylinder, and thus to give motion to one end of 
a large beam moving upon a fulcrum. When the 





| 


piston reached the top of the cylinder, the expanded 
steam, with which the cylinder was filled, was con- 
densed by a jet of water descending from a cistern 
above the beam—the water from the condensed steam, 
and that which condensed it, passing downwards by 


a pipe into another cistern. A vacuum being thus 
created in the cylinder, the piston descended by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Various improvements 
were made upon this engine by Newcomen, Beigh- 
ton, Desaguliers, Rigley, and Smeaton; but it re- 
mained nearly half a century without any essential 
improvement, till Mr. Watt was led to give it that 


Papin so favourably as M. Arago has done. We 
admit that he made a real step in the march of inven- 
tion; but this step has been amply acknowledged by) 
three English authors, namely, Stuart, Farey, and 
the author of the article Steam-Engine in the Edin-| 
burgh Encyclopedia—the last two of which have 
given Papin’s own drawing descriptive of his con- 
trivance. In these views we have the support of! 
Mr. Muirhead, the very intelligent translator of M. | 
Arago’s Memoir. | 

* « Une autre preuve que cette machine a pris sa 
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new form and that permanent character which it now 
bears. 
Exactly one hundred 


mee ago, the celebrated 
French engineer Mons. Beli 


dor pronounced the steam 


engine of Newcomen to be “ the most wonderful of 


all machines.”” Had he seen the engines of Watt, 
in all their elegance of construction, and in all their 


fertility of application, his astonishment and admi- 


ration would have been increased; but he could not 
have added to the beautiful description which he has 
givenofthem. “ Behold,” _ elidor, “* the most 
wonderful of all machines! Its mechanism resem- 
bles that of animals. Heat is the principle of its 
motion. It produces in its different tubes a circula- 
tion like that of blood in the veins, having valves 
which open and shut on purpose. It feeds itself. 
It frees itself from its food at regulated times, and it 
derives from its own labours every thing that is ne- 
cessary for its subsistence.”* 

From this brief chronicle of the steam-engine, our 
readers will be able to follow with a deeper interest 
the condensed narrative which we shall now proceed 
to give of the life and inventions of Mr. Watt. That 
the memoirs of so distinguished an individual, and 
au authenticated account of the great services he 
performed to his country, should have been so long 
withheld from the public, has been a subject of fre- 
quent complaint, and a source of serious disappoint- 
ment to his friends. Nor have these feelings been 
wholly subdued by the publication of his memoirs 
twenty years after his death, in a foreign land, and 
by the delineation of his character by a stranser, ne- 
cessarily unacquainted with the institutions under 
which his mind was trained and his powers deve- 
loped—with the friends by whose counsel and in 
whose society his aspirations were fostered and ma- 
tured—and with those local and national peculiarities, 
by whose form and pressure our physical as well as 
our intellectual character is moulded. His grateful 
countrymen, and his attached friends, would doubt- 
less have hung with a more intense interest over the 
events of his life, had they been delineated by one 
who had watched him in the domestic sanctuary, and 
enlivened the same social board, and shared the same 
duties of the magistrate and the citizen, and humbled 
himself at the same altar, and breathed the same na- 
tional enthusiasm. 

It may be urged as an apology, and it is certainly 
true, that the life of Newton was first published in 
France, from the eloquent pen of Fontenelle, the 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences, and from au- 
thentic details communicated by his nephew, Mr. 
Conduit. But this took place in the very year after 
his death, amd was considered only as an introduc- 
tion to a more extended biography. The practical 
effect, however, of this injudicious measure, was to 


naissance en Angleterre, et qu'elle |’importe sur tout| gratify the curiosity of the hour, and to prevent the 
ce que a été tenté en France et en Allemagne a cette | distinguished contemporaries of Newton from under- 
occasion, ¢’est que toutes les machines a feu qu’on a/ taking a detailed account of the life and discoveries 
construites ailleurs que dans la Grande Bretagne ont! of their master. 

été executées par des Anglois.”—Belidor, .¢rchitec-| We have not made these remarks with the view 
ture Hydraulique. Tom. ii. p. 211, § 1281. M. | of disparaging the admirable memofr of Mr, Watt, 
Gensanne, too, a French inventor, describes an ap-| which we owe to M. Arago. We know of no other 
paratus of his own as an improvement on a machine | foreigner who could have done such ample justice to 
“which, he remarks, every one knows was invented | the memory of our countryman—who could have 
by M. Savery, and executed on a great scale in Lon-| urged with such force of eloquence the claims of his 
don and in other parts of England.”"—Machines ap- 


prouvées par I’ Académie, tom. vii. p. 201. lp * Architect. Hydraul., tom. ii. p. 324, § 1323. 
P P 
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genius—or who could have touched with so delicate ; 


a hand the sensitive chords of personal and national 
feeling. In every part of his interesting memoir, we 


LIFE AND DISCOVERIES OF JAMES WATT. 


first directed to steam-engines in 1759, by Dr. Ro- 
bison,” who had thrown out the idea of applying 
them to wheel-carriages, and to other purposes. 


are struck with the varied learning and profound | ‘This scheme was not matured, in consequence of its 


knowledge which it displays—with the force and | 


beauty of its composition—with the ardour which it 
breathes throughout for the moral and political ad- 
vancement of our species—and above all, with that 
noble admiration of intellectual pre-eminence, and 
that powerful assertion of the rights of genius, which 
is indigenous in the breast of the patriot and the 
sage. Asa people, we have reason to be proud of 
the willing tribute which M. Arago pays to our na- 
tional greatness; and as the countrymen and friends 
of Mr. Watt, we cannot fail to cherish a warmer sen- 
timent for his interesting history of his scientific 
labours, and his affectionate appreciation of his mo- 
ral worth. 

James Watt, whose inventions and discoveries we 
are about to describe, was born at Greenock on the 
19th of January 1736. Owing to his extremely de- 
licate constitution, he received the elements of his 
education from his parents, though he occasionally 
attended the parochial school. At the early age of 
six years, he was occasionally found stretched on the 
floor, delineating with chalk the lines of a geometri- 
eal problem. At other times he was occupied in 


making and repairing toys; and before he had 
reached his seventeenth year, he amused his compan- 
ions with the wonders of the electrical machine, and 
instructed himself by making experiments on the 


steam of a tea-kettle. In seeking health on the 
banks of Loch Lomond, and among the picturesque 
mountains which surround it, the attention of our 
young invalid was directed to the plants and mine- 
rals which lay in his path; and to the poetry and 
superstitions of the Highlanders among whom he 
sojourned; and when ill health or the inclemency of 
the seasons drove him back to his paternal roof, he 
stored his mind with the wonders of physics, che- 
mistry, and medicine. In the nineteenth year of his 
age he went to London, to place himself under a ma- 
thematical instrament maker of the nameof Morgan; 
and after acquiring the knowledge of his profession 
which a year’s instruction could afford him, he re- 
turned to Glasgow in 1757, with the intention of 
commencing business as a mathematical instrument 
maker. Our young artist, however, had not acquired 
the privileges of a burgess; and the incorporation of 
trades, in conformity with their rules, prohibited him 
from establishing a shop within the limits of the 
burgh. The university of Glasgow thus became the 
sanctuary of Mr. Watt; and, having found for him a 
shop within its walls, they employed him in fitting 
up the instruments in the Macfarlane Observatory, 
and honoured him with the title of their mathematical 
instrument maker. In this hallowed retreat, the 
exile from the burgh was patronised by Adam Smith, 
Joseph Black, and Robert Simson—names immortal 
in the scientific annals of Scotland ; and he was fre- 
quently visited by John Robison, then a student at 
college, whose* name is as indissolubly connected 
with the future renown of his friend, as it ever will 
be with the glory of his country. 

Among the numerous subjects of science and of 
art which were discussed in this little academy, that 
of the steam-engine did not escape their notice; and 
Mr. Watt himself assures us, “ that his attention was 





author being invited to St. Petersburg; but the pro- 
posal left its impression on Mr. Watt’s mind; and 
he was led by it, about the year 1761 or 1762, not 
only to make some experiments on the power of steam, 
but to invent and construct, on a small scale, a new 
steam-engine, driven by the expansive power of steam, 
which, after performing its work, escaped into the 
atmosphere. This model was constructed by fixing 
in a Papin’s digester a syringe with a solid piston, 
and a cock for admitting and shutting off the steam 
at pleasure. Whenthe cock was opened, the steam, 
rushing from the digester, raised the piston leaded 
with fifteen pounds. The communication with the 
atmosphere was then opened, the steam made its 
escape, and the weight descended. The danger, 
however, of bursting the boiler, the difficulty of 
making the joints tight, and the loss of a great part 
of the power of the steam, in consequence of the va- 
cuum being formed to assist the descent of the piston, 
induced Mr. Watt to relinquish the idea of construct- 
ing an engine on this principle; but such was the 
value he attached to it, that he described it in his 
patent of 1769, and also in his patent of 1784; where 
he explains a method of applying it to the moving of 
wheel-carriages, which was the result of Dr. Robi- 
son’s conversation with him on the construction of 
locomotive steam-carriages ; and though this is the 
first and perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
history of Mr. Watt's inventions,* yet neither M. 
Arago, nor any of his commentators, have taken the 
slightest notice of it, but, omitting it altogether, have 
ascribed the origin of Mr. Watt's discoveries to an- 
other incident, which we shall now proceed to nar- 
rate. 

as the apparatus belonging to the Natural 
Philosophy class at Glasgow, was a small model of 
Newcomen’s steam engine, which would not work 
satisfactorily. Dr. po amg the Professor, sent it 
to Mr. Watt to be repaired, and from his skilful 
treatment it was made to perform its annual recipro- 
cations in the class-room. At this epoch, Mr. Watt 
derived his knowledge principally from Desaguliers, 
and partly from Belidor; and he informs us that “he 
set about repairing the model as a mere mechanician.” 
When it was repaired, however, and set to work, he 
was surprised to find that its boiler, though appa- 
rently large enough, could not supply it with steam. 
It soon occurred to Mr. Watt that this was partly 
caused by the little cylinder exposing a greater sur- 
face, in proportion to its contents for condensing the 
steam, than the cylinders of — engines; and 
partly by the cylinder being made of brass, which 
was a better conductor of heat than the cast-iron 
cylinders of larger engines, which were generally 
lined with a stony crust. The frst of these evils he 
corrected by shortening the column of water in the 
pump, which enabled the boiler to supply the cylin- 
der with steam, and made the model work regularly ; 
and, with the view of finding the means of correcting 


* Dr. Robison has committed the same mistake 
in his Preface to Dr. Black’s Lectures. See vol. i. 
p- xiii. 

t See Dr. Robison’s Works, vol. ii. p. 117. 
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the second, he constructed a small engine, with 
a cylinder six inches in diameter, and twelve inches 
stroke, made of wood soaked in linseed oil, and 
baked to dryness. Mr. Watt made many experi- 
ments with this engine ; but he found that the wooden 
cylinder was not likely to prove durable, and that 
the steam condensed in filling it, still exceeded the 
proportion of that required for larger engines. He 
now attempted to seabaee a more perfect vacuum by 
throwing in more injection water; but finding that 
this caused a disproportionate waste of steam, he 
ascribed this result tothe fact recently discovered by 
Dr. Cullen, that water and other liquids boiled in 
vacuo at temperatures below 100° Fahr. ; from which 
he inferred that, at greater heats, the water in the 
cylinder would produce a steam which would resist 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

In order to ascertain the amount of this resistance, 
Mr. Watt began a series of experiments for deter- 
mining the temperatures at which water boils under 
different pressures, greater than that of the atmos- 
phere ; or, in other words, the elasticity of steam at 
various temperatures. The general result afforded 
by this enquiry was, that when the temperatures in- 
creased in an arithmetical ratio, the elasticities followed 
some geometrical ratio; and, projecting his results, he 
obtained a curve which gave him the particular ratio, 
“near enough for his purpose.” It appeared also, 
from these experiments, that any approximation to a 
vacuum could be obtained only by condensing the 
steam with a large quantity of injection water, and 
thus cooling down the cylinder to such a degree, that 


it required quantities of steam to heat it again out of 
proportion to the power gained by the more perfect 


vacuum. As Dr. Desaguliers, in employing the ex- 
periments of Beighton, had obviously formed a very 
mistaken estimate of the bulk of steam yielded by a 
given quantity of water, Mr. Watt set himself to 
obtain a more correct result; and after several simple 
and ingenious experiments, repeated at various times, 
he found that water was expanded 1800 times by its 
conversion into steam of the temperature of boiling 
water—a result which, from practical experience, he 
— as rather erring in defect. 

r. Watt was now desirous of ascertaining the 
quantity of steam used in every stroke of his expe- 
rimental engine; and with this view he constructed 
a boiler, which showed, by inspection, the quantity 
of water evaporated in a given time. In this way, by 
counting the number of strokes which corresponded 
with the evaporation of a given quantity of water, 
he found, that in every stroke of the engine several 
times the full of the cylinder was used. In these 
experiments, made in the summer of 1764, he was 
astonished at the quantity of water required for con- 
densation, and at the great heat it had acquired; and 
in this way he was led to the experimental result, 
“that water converted into steam can heat about six 
times its own weight of well water to 212°, or till it 
can condense no more steam.” Struck with this re- 
markable fact, and not knowing its cause, he men- 
tioned it to his friend Dr. Black, who then explained 
to him, for the first time, his theory of latent heat, 
which he had taught some time before. 

With these facts before him, Mr. Watt soon per- 
ceived that, in order to economise steam, two things 
were necessary: first, to keep the cylinders as hot 
as the steam which entered it; and secondly, to cool 
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down to 1“0° or lower, the water from the condensed 
steam, and the injection water itself. In considering 
the means of accomplishing these objects, it occurred 
to Mr. Watt, in 1765, that if a communication were 
opened between a cylinder full of steam, and another 
vessel exhausted of air, the steam would, in virtue 
of its elasticity, rush into the empty vessel, and con- 
tinue to rush into it till an equilibrium was establish- 
ed. But if this vessel were kept cool by injections, 
or otherwise, more and more steam from the cylinder 
would continue to enter it till the whole was con- 
densed. Both the vessels being thus exhausted, it 
now became a matter of grave consideration how to 
remove the injection water, the condensed steam, and 
the air that had entered. T'we methods presented 
themselves to Mr. Watt, the most efficacious of 
which, and the one always used, was to extract both 
the air and the water by a pump. In this manner 
did Mr. Watt complete his invention of a separate 
condenser. 

Before the steam engine, however, was complete, 
other inventions were still necessary. The piston in 
Neweomen’s engine was kept tight by water; but 
this fluid was inapplicable to the new engine; as the 
introduction of any of it into a partially exhausted 
and heated oyliale, would not only prevent the 
production of a vacuum by its ebullition, but would 
also cool the cylinder by evaporation during the 
descent of the piston. Mr. Watt, therefore, was led 
to substitute tallow or other grease for lubricating and 
tightening the piston. As the air which entered the 
open mouth of the cylinder, if made to act upon the 
piston, would cool the cylinder, and condense some 
of the steam when it was again filled, Mr. Watt 
proposed to put an air tight cover on the cylinder, 
having a hole and stufing-bor for the piston to slide 
through, and also for admitting steam above the 
piston in place of air. The next and the last improve- 
ment which Mr. Watt now made, was to prevent the 
cylinder from cooling, by means of an external 
cylinder containing steam, and surrounded by another 
of wood, or of a more slowly conducting substance. 

No sooner were these inventions completed in Mr. 
Watt’s mind, than he commenced an experimental 
verification of them; and by means of a large model, 
with an outer cylinder and wooden case, which he 
fitted up at the Delft House in Glasgow, he verified 
all his expectations, and thus placed the advantages 
of the invention beyond the reach of doubt. 

Having thus completed his grand improvements 
on the steam engine, Mr. Watt now looked for the 
reward of his labours. He applied, in 1768, for 
letters-patent for Methods of lessening the consump. 
tion of steam, and consequently of fuel in fire-engines. 
The patent passed the seals on the 5th of January, 
1769, and the specification was enrolled in chancery 
in the month of April following. In this specifica- 
tion he describes three grand inventions—/ret, the 
steam engine, with all the improvements which we 
have mentioned ; secondly, the high-pressure engine, 
which works with the expansive power of steam 
alone ; and thirdly, the rotatory steam engine, in which 
the steam is admitted into hollow rings or circular 
channels, mounted on horizontal axles, like the wheels 
of a water-wheel. 

We have not been able to learn what was the ex- 
pense of Mr. Watt’s patent, nor how he was enabled 
to raise so large a sum as he must have required, It 
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appears, however, that in 1767, two years nearly be- 
fore his specification was enrolled, he was occupied 
in surveying the Forth and Clyde Canal, and in 
other public works; though Dr. Cleland informs us 
that in 1768 he gave up his shop in Glasgow, and 
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Now, it was in consequence of Mr. Watt's change 
of profession in 1767, that he was employed by Dr. 
| Roebuck; and the delay which took place in bring- 
ing his patent into practical use, was not from want 
of money, and still less from indifference, but solely 


next year, that is in 1769, commenced business as a | from two thirds of his patent right belonging to Dr. 
civil engineer. Itis not improbable that he devoted | Roebuck’s creditors. The delay in settling such 
himself to these more lucrative occupations with the | complicated transactions as those of a sequestrated 
view of defraying the heavy expenses of his patent, | estate, necessarily put a stop to Mr. Watt's progress, 
and of enabling him to bring his great inventions | however ardent he might have been; and it was by 
successfully before the public. Notwithstanding this | the transference of Dr. Roebuck’s share of the patent 
confusion of dates, which M. Arago’s Memoir does | to Mr. Boulton in 1773, brought about no doubt by 


not help us to clear up, there seems to be little doubt | Dr. Small and others, that this celebrated partner- 
ship was constituted. 


that Mr. Watt was actually employed as a civil en- 

gineer of the Carron Jronworks, by Dr. Roebuck,|} It is impossible, however, to read these details, 
who at that time rented the extensive coal and salt | without sharing in the feeling of sorrow so eloquently 
works at Kinneil, belonging to the Duke of Hamil-| expressed by M. Arago, “that the inventor of an 
ton. Dr. Roebuck thus became acquainted with Mr. | engine destined to be the beginning of a new era in 
Watt's improvements, and oy to enter into a/|the annals of the world, should for eight years have 
copartnership with him, and to obtain a patent for a| bent his lofty genius to a succession of plans and 
steam engine, on the principle of the model fitted up | minute levelings, and the most wearisome estimates 
at the Delft House. With the view of realising this |of excavations and embankments, and courses of 
project, Mr. Watt constructed an engine on a larger | masonry.” And may we not add our astonishment, 
scale, with an eighteen inch cylinder, and fitted it up | that civilised states should still persist in shackling, 
in the offices of Kinneil House. At its very first | by bad laws, the freedom of inventive genius, and in 
trial this engine exceeded his most sanguine expec- | withholding from the best benefactors of their coun- 
tations, and we have no doubt that Dr. Roebuck then | try, those inalienable rights which are conceded to 
entered into partnership with Mr. Watt, and, on con-j every other member of the community? Had Mr. 
dition of receiving two thirds (a most exorbitant| Watt been able to communicate his inventions to 
share) of his patent, paid at least his share of its | the public, and yet retain the same right to them 
expenses. ‘The unexpected difficulties which oc-| that an author does to the productions of his pen; or 


curred in working and raising the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s coal, compelled Dr. Roebuck to give up his 
refining work at Birmingham, his vitriol work at 
Prestonpans, and his iron works at Carron; and the 
share which he held in Mr. Watt’s patent thas be- 
eame the property of his creditors. In giving an 
account of these transactions, which M. Arago does 
very briefly, he has been led, by imperfect informa- 
tion, to represent Mr. Watt as giving up his inven- 
tion, and changing his profession, in consequence of 
Dr. Roebuck’s failure. 

“Two years,” says M. Arago, “ pass away, and 
he hardly makes any progress in attempting the trial 
of it on a great cule. is friends at last put him 
im communication with Dr. Roebuck, the original 
founder of the vast ironwork at Carron, which is 
still so famous. The engineer and the projector go 
into partnership; Watt gives up to his partner a 
two-thirds share of his patent; an engine is con- 
structed on the new principles; it fulfils all the ex- 

ectations which the theory had led them to entertain; 
its success is complete. But while this was going 
on, Dr. Roebuck met with some reverses of fortune ; 
Watt’s invention would most undoubtedly have re- 
_ them ; all that was required was to go and 

orrow some money; but our fellow-member found 
it wiser to give up his invention and change his 
course.”—Mr. Mutrnean’s Translation, p. 69. 

M. Arago then goes on to detail the occupation of 
Mr. Watt as a civil engineer from 1767 to 1773, de- 
scribing him as “bearing without a murmur the 
ignorant neglect of enpitaliets, and for eight years 


bending his lofty genius to a succession of plans 
and minute levelings,” until his indifference is 


overcome, early in 1774, by the aid of his friends, 
ba prought him into connection with Mr. Boulton 
oho. 


| could he have confided in the — of the state, 

and surrendered his inventions to public use, our 
country might have stood even higher than she does 
in the scale of nations. 

But there is another lesson which we are called 
upon to read to the supporters of our patent laws, and 
the despoilers of our patentees, even when they have 
purchased by massive gold an impression in wax of 
the great seal of England. Had the pirates of Mr. 
Watt's day—the Cornish miners, and their obsequi- 
ous engineers, had the sagacity to see the infinite 
value of Mr. Watt's inventions, when they were 
embalmed in parchment in the Rolls’ Chapel, or 
when they lay in abeyance among the bankrupt 
affairs of Dr. Roebuck—when the proprietor of two 
thirds of the golden mine hed not a farthing to defend 
it, and the holder of the other third no funds at his 
command, and probably no heart for an encounter 
with the quibbles of the law, we should have seen 
the beautiful inventions we have described—the die- 
jecta membra ingenii—lying mangled and disfigured 
at the mine-beds of Cornwall, as miserable appen- 
|dages of Newcomen’s engines. Improved perhaps 
|in their minor details, as Mr. Watt might have im- 
| proved them, no court of law could have recognised 
their identity with the original. The subsequent 
inventions of Mr. Watt would never have been heard 
of, and his great mind would have sunk amid the 
“levelings and excavations of the Carron and Cale- 
donian Canals,” 











It was fortunate, however, for Mr. Watt and the 
world, that things were otherwise arranged. Two 
thirds of the property of the new steam-engine was 
one of the items in the cessio bonorum of Dr. Roe- 
buck! and it fell, as we have already stated, into the 
hands of Mr. Boulton. In this manner comme 
‘that renowned copartnery, which will form so 
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memorable an epoch in the history of civilisation. But 
t toils were yet to be endured before its advan- 
were to be secured to the inventor; and great 
difficulties to be overcome before the public were to 
enjoy its benefits. The imagination of the poet far 
outstripped the march of the inventor, in Darwin’s 
celebrated prediction— 


** Soon shall thine arm, anconquer’d steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid car.” 


At this eventful period of Mr. Watt’s life, and before 
the commencement of his copartnery, domestic afflic- 
tion had laid its leaden hand upon his affectionate 
heart. On the 24th September, 1773, while he was 
surveying the Caledonian Canal, Mrs. Watt, (his 
cousin Miss Miller,) whom he had married in 1764, 
and by whom he had two sons and two daughters, 
died in child-bed of a still-born son. At this very 
time, however, Mr. Boulton had purchased Dr. Roe- 
buck’s share of the patent; and the impulse thus 
given to Mr. Watt’s mind, and the new demands 
made upon his intellectual efforts, were doubtless 
kind auxiliaries in assuaging the deep grief which 
had overwhelmed him. 

In 1774, when the copartnery commenced, the 
patent had only nine years to run, and they were not 

repared either to issue a license or to sell an engine. 

tr, Watt had transported to Soho the experimental 
engine erected at Kinneil ; and he successively alter- 
ed and improved it till he had brought it to a high 
degree of perfection. The great difficulty which he 
experienced was to make the piston steam-tight; and 
he soon saw that his cylinder must be bored per- 
fectly cylindrical, and highly polished. The inven- 
tion of Mr. Watt, indeed, went beyond the state of 
the mechanical arts in England; and it was not till 
1775, that John Wilkinson, the celebrated iron-mas- 
ter, introduced the new method of boring large iron 
cylinders. In 1776, however, this enterprising indi- 
vidual had supplied Messrs. Watt and Boulton with 
several cylinders almost without error; and in one 
of these, fifty inches in diameter, erected at Tipton 
in Staffordshire, the error did not exceed the thickness 
of an old shilling in any part af it. 

Having now overcome the principal difficult 
which beset them, Messrs, Watt and Boulton peti- 
tioned parliament for an extension of their patent; 
and after a violent opposition, sustained by the most 
powerful talents in the house of commons, an act 
was passed in 1775, vesting in Mr. Watt the pro- 
perty of his engines for twenty-five years. 

“It seemed to me,” says M. Arago, “ matter of 
curious enquiry to discover to what class in society 
belonged the parliamentary personages of whom 
Watt here s, and who refused to the man of 
genius a small portion of the riches which he was 
about to create. Judge of my astonishment, when I 
found at their head he celebrated Burke! Was it, 
then, possible that a man might be devoted to deep 
study, might be learned and upright, might, in an 
eminent degree, possess those oratorical powers 
which move and earry away political assemblies, 
and yet might at times be destitute of the most ordi- 

sense? But now, since the wise and im- 


nary 
portant changes which Lord Brougham has intro- 
duced into the law relating to patents, [the extension 


of patent rights,] inventors will 


no longer suffer 
1841.—Museum. 24 
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those numerous annoyances to which Mr. Watt was 
exposed,” (p- 76.) 

r. Muirhead has attempted to find an apology 
for Burke’s conduct, in the fact that he had no hos- 
tility to Mr. Watt or his patent, but opposed it simply 
from a sense of duty to the real or supposed claims 
of a constituent! But such a motive is, in our opi- 
nion, the test aggravation of his error. Had he 
opposed the patent, as some weak men oppose all 
patents—as a monopoly injurious to the interests of 
the community—we might have respected the motive, 
however much we must have bewailed the ignorance 
which it disclosed ; but he did it to gratify the illega} 
cupidity of one man, and that man, too, a fraction of 
the constituency that made him a legislator. Let 
our statesmen bewure of following such an example. 
Even at the present period, questions are in agitation, 
in which the intellectual rights of mankind are 
deeply staked ; and it is time that public men should 
know that they are the guardians of interests higher 
than those of their immediate political oe ; 
and that, should they yield to the pressure of vulgar 
clamour, or the impulse of selfish ambition, posterity 
will impannel a stern jury for their trial, and fix upon 
their names a stigma which no se political 
measures ever can efface. With what different feel- 
ings will they cherish the names of Brougham and 
Talfourd, the champions of the mechanical and the 
literary genius of their country ! 

Looking back as we do to these events, and ac- 
quainted as we are with the result of Mr. Watt's 
labours, we naturally suppose that his anxious mind 
would henceforth be relieved of its burden; and 
would be left to pursue the grand purposes of its 
being, with wealth and immortality full in the dis- 
tance. This, however, was not the case. Even in 
April, 1776, he complains in a letter to Dr. Black of 
having been “ tormented with exceeding bad health, 
resuliing from the operation of an anxious mind, she 
natural consequence of staking every thing on the cast 
of a die; for in that light,” he adds, “I look upon 
every project that has not received the sanction of 
repeated success.” 

It seems to have been the original design of Messrs. 
Watt and Boulton to derive no profits from the manu- 
facture of steam-engines, but solely from the saving 
of fuel. Their principle of dealing with their em- 
ployers was most honourable and correct, and could 
not fail to inspire all their customers with confidence 
in their integrity. 

“We do not aim (says Mr. Boulton, in a commu- 
nication to the Carron Company in 1776) at profits 
in engine building, but shall take our profits out of 
the savings of fuel; so that if we save nothing we 
shal] take nothing. The termsareas follows: We 
will make all the necessary plans, sections, and ele- 
vations for the building, and for the engine, with its 
appurtenances, specifying all cast and forged iron- 
work, and every other particular relative to the en- 
gine. We will give all necessary directions to your 
workmen, which they must implicitly obey. We 
will execute for a stipulated price the valves, and all 
other parts which may require exact execution, at 
Sobo; we will see that all parts are put together and 
set to work properly ; we will keep our own work in 
repair for one year, and we have no other objection 
to seven years than the inconvenience of the distance. 
We will guarantee that the engine so constructed, 
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shall raise at least 20,000 cubic feet of water 24 feet 
high, with every hundred-weight of coals burnt. 


** When all this is done, a fair and candid compari- 


son shall be made between it and your own engine, 
or any other engine in Scotland, from which com- 
parison the amount of savings in fuel shall be esti- 
mated, and that amount being divided into three 
parts, we shall be entitled to one of those parts, in 
recompense for our patent license, our drawings, &c. 
&e. Our own share of savings shall be estimated 
in money, according to the value of your coals de- 
livered under the boiler; and you shall annually pay 
us that sum during twenty-five years, from the day 
you begin to work, provided you continue the use of 
the engine so long.* And in case you sell the en- 
gine, or remove it to any other place, you must pre- 
viously give us notice, for we shall then be entitled 
to our third of the savings of fuel, according to the 
value of coals atsuch new place. This isa necessary 
condition, otherwise the engine which we make for 
ae at an expense of £2000 may be sold in Cornwall 
or £10,000. 

Such parts of the ee as we execute at Soho, 
we will be paid for at a fair price. I conclude, from 
all the observations I have had an opportunity of 
making, that our engines are four times better than 
the common engines. In boilers, which are a very 
expensive article, the saving will be in proportion 
to the savings of eoal. If you compare our engine with 
the common engine, (notin size but in power, ) you will 
find the original expense of erecting one to be nearly 
the same.’’—(Farey on the Steam-Engine,p. 327.) 

With such favourable terms, it was not to be won- 
dered at that many new engines should be ordered. 
Between 1776 and 1780, several very large ones 
were sent to the mines of Cornwall. One was 
erected in the mine of Niort in Brittany; and previ- 
ous to 1770, they were employed in the water-works 
of London and Paris. The great advantage of con- 
tracting with Messrs. Watt and Boulton now became 
apparent to every adventurer. Inthe Chace water 
mine alone, the proprietors purchased the inventor's 
right to one-third of the annual savings for 
per annum; thus proving that in their own opinion 
these savings amounted to £7500 annually. 

The proprietors of mines, however, and others 
who had expended capital in the erection of New- 
comen’s engines, were naturally unwilling to abandon 
them as useless; and were therefore anxious to a 
ply Mr. Watt’s inventions as far as they could 
done to existing engines. With these views, the 
x ge of the Wheal virgin mines in Cornwall, 
and others, applied for licenses to use his separate 
condenser ; and in 1778, Mr. Smeaton made a similar 
pores To this request of Mr. Smeaton, Mr. 

att returned the following answer :— 

“T have several times considered the propriety of 
the application of my condensers to common engines, 
and have made experiments with that view upon an 
engine at Soho, but have never found such results as 
could induce me to try it any where else; and in con- 
Soeeenee, we refused to make that application to the 
Wheal virgin engines in Cornwall, and some others. 
Our reasons were, that though it might have enabled 





*This payment was to be redeemable, in the op- 
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them to have gone a with their present engines, 
yet the savings of fuel would not have been t, 
in comparison to the complete machine. By adding 
condensers to engines that were not + y= order, 
an engine would have been introdu into that 
country (which we look upon as our richest mine) in 
an unfavourable paint of view, and without such 
profits as would have been satisfactory either to us 
or to the adventurer; and if we had granted the use 
of condensers to one, we must have done so to all, 
and thereby have curtailed our profit, and perhaps 
injured our reputation.” 

In these details, our readers will perceive the ele- 
ments of that discontent which afterwards broke out 
even amongst those who had derived the greatest 
benefit from Mr. Watt’s inventions. Mr. Watt, 
however, made the best preparation for this outbreak, 
by taking out fresh patents for the new improve- 
ments, which dcep thought and practical experience 
had suggested to him. In 1781 he took out his 
second patent for obtaining a circular motion from the 
reciprocating movement of his engine, but the me- 
hel wes not brought into use till he had taken out his 
third patent in 1782, “ for certain new improvements 
upon steam-engines, and certain new pieces of me- 
chanism applicable to the same.” In this patent he 
specifies his invention of the expansive steam-engine, 
with six different contrivances for equalising its 
power ;—the double-power steam-engine, in which the 
steam is alternately made to press on each side of 
the piston, while a vacuum is formed on the other; 
and a new compound engine, consisting of two or more 
distinct engines made to work together. In this 
patent, the beam works with toothed racks and sec- 
tors, in place of chains; and the flywheel, and the 
fine contrivance of the sun and planet wheels, appear 
for the first time in the drawings of the steam-engine. 

Perfect as this beautiful machine now was, defects 
still appeared to the penetrating eye of its inventor; 
and, in 1784, Mr. Watt took outa fourth patent for cer- 
tain new improvements upon it, and also for a porta- 
ble steam-engine, and machinery for moving wheel- 
carriages, One of these inventions was the parallel 
motion, by which the piston-rod was made to move 
in a perpendicular, or other straight lines, so as to 
push or pull the extremity of the beam. This inge- 
nious contrivance, together with the fywheel, and the 
governor, for regulating the admission of the steam 
by the variation of the centrifugal foree of two 
revolving balls, has rendered the steam-engine as 
efficacious for carrying on the most minute and ele- 
gant manufactures, as it had previously been for 
developing the most gigantic power. 

The steam-engine was now complete; and the 
time had come when Mr. Watt’s intellectual proper- 
hy to be seized, and his genius set at nought. 

ith the instinctive sagacity of beasts of prey, his 
enemies had lain in ambush till he had poured forth 
the full exuberance of his genius; the proprietors of 
English mines, and the manufacturers of abortive 
engines, marshaled their combined strength against 
his rights; the ingenuity of lawyers was leveled 
inst his ifieations; the skill of pirates was 
called forth to vary and disfigure his inventions; and 
the Cornish miners, who had grown rich by the la- 
bours of their benefactor, refused to pay the stipu- 
lated tribute. “We have been so beset with ja- 





tion of their employer, at ten years’ purchase.—.Mr. 
Watt's Letter to Smeaton in 1778, 


ries,” says Mr. Watt in a letter to Dr. Black, “ 
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if I had not a very memory of my doing it, 
their impudent sean wotbd tent = to doubt 
whether 1 was the author of any improvements on 
the steam-engine ; and the ill-will of those we had 
most essentially served, whether such improvements 
have not been highly prejudicial to the common- 
wealth.” It is interesting to see the view taken of 
this question by a foreigner of M. Arago’s talents, 
himself a legislator, and free from all the prejudices 
with which the subject has been squeunted in our 
own country. 

“Men,” says he, “ readily make up their minds 
to pay the rent of a house or farm; this good-will 
deserts them when there is question of an Jdea! 
whatever advantage, whatever profit it may have 
been the means of procuring. Jdecs! But are they 
not conceived without fatigue, and without trouble? 
And who can show that, in process of time, they 
could not have occurred to any one? In such mat- 
ters, a few days, or months, or years of priority, 
should give no claim to any exclusive privilege. 

“To these opinions, which surely in this place I am 
not called upon to characterise as they deserve, cus- 
tom had all but given the force of settled law. It 
seemed as if men of science, inventors of ideaz, were 
to be for ever debarred from material enjoyments: it 
was natural that their history should continue to re- 
semble a legend of martyrs. 

«« Whatever may be thought of these reflections, it 
is certain that the Cornish miners paid every year 
with greater reluctance the rent which was due to 
the Soho engineers. They took advantage of the 
first difficulties thrown in the way by pirates of the 
invention, to pretend that they were freed from all 
their obligations.” —p. 78. 

When M. Arago wrote these lines, he was - 
bly not aware that it was a settled point in the Patent 
Law of England, that a patent could not be given 
for an idea or a principle, however valuable and fer- 
tile it might be, and however susceptible of being 
embodied in a machine, or in a process of manufac- 
ture capable of producing a new combination. The 
necessity of such a provision in the statute is obvi- 
ous. Without it, ideas and principles would have 
lain in state in the Patent-Office for fourteen years, 
without any practical application ; and real and valua- 
ble inventions embodying such principles, and giving 
them their only value, would have been put down 
by the penalties of the law. 

In 1792, the discontents of the Cornish miners 
broke ont into open rebellion. An engineer, of the 
name of Bull, had constructed and sold divers en- 
gines in imitation of Mr. Watt’s, and the consequence 
of this waa an action at law on the part of Messrs. 
Watt and Boulton. The cause was tried before the 
Chief-Justice at the vey een Trinity term, in 
1793 ; and on this oceasion ] Roy, Sir William 
Herschel, Dr. Robison, Deluc, Rennie, and many 
other eminent individuals, hastened to supply that 
kind of evidence which the law required. They es- 
tablished the great value, as well as the originality, 
of Mr. Watt’s inventions, artd the still more essential 
point in a patent trial, “that a mechanic could, by 
the specification, construct fire-engines on the princi- 
ple invented by Mr. Watt.” The Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice gave no — but reserved a case for the de- 
cision of the Court, which embodied the preceding 
admissions, and left it to be decided— 
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tent was good in law, 
ct of Parliament 1775? 


1. Whether Mr. Watt's 
_ was continued by the 


? 

2. Whether the specification, in point of law, sup- 
ported the patent? 

The case was tried on the 16th May 1797, before 
the four judges of the commen pleas, Heath, Buller, 
Rooke, and Eyre, when the last two were for sup- 
porting Mr. Watt’s patent, and the first two for set- 
ting it aside. The Judges Heath and Buller founded 
their opinions on the statute, and dismissed wholly 
the irrelevant considerations of merit and value. Mr. 
Watt received a patent for “ using, exercising, and 
vending his new-invented method of lessening the con- 
sumption of steam and fuel in fire engines ;” and, in 
his specification, he described certain principles, as 
‘his method of lessening that consumption.” He 
gave no drawing, no model, no description either of 
an improved engine, or any of its parts. The act of 
parliament of 1775, was still more vague than the 
specification. In reciting the patent, the act stated 
that the patent was — for making and vending 
certain engines; and it gave him for twenty-five 
years the aT of constructing and vending the 
said engines. he act, therefore, gave Mr. Watt 
nothing; because it gave him only the right of 
making the engines described in his patent, whereas 
that patent described no engine at all. 

The court being equally divided, the parties put 
the case upon the record in the form of a special ver- 
dict, to be tried as a case in error in the Court of 
King’s Bench. It was accordingly argued in 1798; 
and in 1799 it was directed by the court to be again 
argued, because, as Lord Kenyon remarked, ‘it in- 
— some points of we novelty, nicety, and im- 
portance to the law.”” Sergeant Le Blanc was coun- 
sel for Hornblower and Maberly, the plaintiffs in 
error, and Mr. Rous for Messrs. Watt and Boulton ; 
and it was wnanimously resolved that the invention 
was the subject of a patent, ard the patentee’s right 
valid. However much we rejoice at this result, as 
the friends of Mr. Watt and of inventors of every 
rank, we must beg leave to express our conviction 
that the decision was ill-founded ;—that the judges 
strained the statute of 2lst James I. to its last and 
weakest fibre;—and that the 2 em toe | grant, 
the high merits of Mr. Watt, and the splendour and 
atility of his invention, were, what they should not 
have been, powerful auxiliaries against the pirates. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with M. Arago in the 
following opinion of our English barristers :— 


“ That it is a singular feature in the history of the 
human mind, that some of the barristers—that bar- 
risters, to whom malice is wont to ascribe a luxu- 
riant superfluity of words—reproached Watt, against 
whom a formidable array of them had been retained, 
with having invented nothing but ideas, This, I may 
just mention, brought upon them, in presence of the 
bench, the apostrophe of Mr. Rous :—*‘ Go, gentle- 
men, and approach this intangible substance, as you 
are pleased to call it—this pretended abstract idea,— 
you will be crushed like flies, and leave no trace of 
your existence.’ ”"—P. 82. 


Now, it is not correct to say that the barristers 
ever uttered such a reproach. ‘They knew and ac- 
knowled the ingennity, and materiality, and 
power, of Mr. Watt’s engines; but they maintained 
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that his patent was taken out only for methods and 
principles. The concluding flourish of Mr. Rous, 
too, has neither wit nor meaning. The intangible 
substance was not the engine of Nr. Watt, nor even 
his separate condenser. It was his method and prin- 
ciple of separate condensation ; and even if this appa- 
ratus, in which these principles were embodied, ped, 
in its tangible form, been let loose upon the bar, it 
would scarcely have drenched the flies of the court, 
and still less would it have disturbed the equanimity 
of the barristers. If the crushing power of a steam 
engine were to be pled in aid of a patent,even Papin’s 
might have incommoded the gentlemen of the long 
robe; and Newcomen’s would certainly have flatten- 
ed the roundest and lengthened the shortest of the 
enemies of ideas. 

But why is it that we, the friends of Mr. Watt, 
and almost the worshippers of his genius, should 
avow this opinion of his patent right? It is that the 
legislature of England, and the constituency which 
prompts them, may see the folly and injustice of our 
present Patent Laws; and the inefficiency of the 
statute of 2ist James I. as a protection to inventors. 
Had the court of coramon pleas, yielding to the opi- 
nions of Judges Heath and Buller, found that the 
statute could not sustain a patent like Mr. Watt’s, 
exhibiting such genius—teeming with such advan- 


tages to ine nation, and such benefit to mankind—so 
peculiarly marked by the honesty of its specification, 
—a declaratory act would doubtless have passed the 
legislature, modifying the original statute ;—at least 


in so far as it has been differently interpreted by dis- 
tinguished judges, and thas preventing, in future, 
conflicting decisions, and that mass of litigation, 
which, in ruining many unfortunate inventors, has 
injured the best interests of the country. We are 
well aware of the perplexities which beset this sub- 
ject when viewed in all its generalities, and of the 
difficulty of reconciling all interests in a new and 
comprehensive measure of reform. But no consi- 
deration save the most selfish, and no interest but 
the most ignoble, can be urged against an explana- 
tory statute, and against the abolition of all taxes 
upon inventive genius.* 


*Among the distinguished individuals whose 
names will be for ever associated with that of Mr. 
Watt, we cannot pass by the name of Mr. Murdock, 
a native of Scotland, who has died, at the advanced 


of eighty-five, since this article was written. | Mr 


Mr. Watt himself informs us, (Robison’s Works, 
vol. ii. p. 141, note,) that he was the author of many 
ingenious improvements in the manufacture of his 
steam engines, and in the machines and tools used 
for that purpose; and that he made a great improve- 
ment on the regulators and valves, in which they 
are raised and depressed by means of machinery 
fixed on the outside, in place of the inside. Mr. 
Watt also mentions, with great praise, Mr. Mur- 
dock’s excellent sliding-valve for the admission of 
steam into, and its exit from the cylinder, for which 
he took out a patent in 1799. 

Mr. Murdock has also the merit of having made 
the first locomotive engine ever applied to the draw- 
ing of carriages, and upon the principle of that de- 
scribed in the fourth article of Mr. Watt's first 
specification. This engine was made in 1787, and 
pereons are still alive who saw itin that year drive 
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A mind so richly endowed as Mr. Watt's, was not 
likely to have exhausted its powers on one subject. 
So early as 1765 he invented a very ingenious per- 
spective machine, a at number of which were 
ordered at the time and sent to different parts of the 
world. In 1772, he constructed two new and in- 
genious micrometers for measuring distances which 
could not be ascertained by the chain, and in 1781, 
he invented a machine for drying linen by steam, 
which was put into operation by his relative Mr. 
Macgregor. Mr. Watt communicated descriptions 
and drawings of these inventions in 1816, to Sir 
David Brewster, to be — in any way he 
thought proper, and they have accordingly appeared 
in different works. 

Among the other inventions of Mr. Watt, we may 
enumerate his copying press for letters, for which he 
took out a patent in 1780; his flexible water pipe 
for carrying water across the Clyde; a plan of con- 
structing lighthouses of iron, which he mentioned to 
ourselves; and a method of heating apartments by 
steam, which was invented and first applied by him- 
self. 
Towards the close of Mr. Watt’s life, his mind 
was occupied with the construction of a machine for 
copying and reducing all kinds of sculpture and 
statuary.* When he was about to secure his right 
to this valuable invention, he found that a gentleman 


a small wagon round a room at his house at Redruth 
in Cornwall, where he then resided. Among those 
who saw it was Richard Trevithick, who, in 1802, 
took out a patent for a similar invention. 

Mr. Murdock was born in 1754 at Bellow Mill, 
near Old Cumnock, in Ayrshire. His father was an 
ingenious millwright and miller; and under his roof 
his son acquired his taste for mechanics. In 1777, 
at the age of twenty-three, he offered his services to 
Messrs. Watt and Boulton, who appointed him to 
superintend the erection, and take the general charge, 
of their engines in Cornwall. In 1798, however, he 
returned permanently to Soho, where he superintend- 
ed the erection of the machinery at Soho Fonndery, 
and sometimes the erection of steam engines at a 
distance. Mr. Murdock’s claims, however, to the 
gratitude of the world, rest on his “ Application of 
the Gas from Coal to Economical Pu .” He 
began his experiments in 1792; and having perfected 
his a he ere up with gas the front of 

oulton’s manufactory at Soho, on the occasion 
of the peace of Amiens in 1802. He afterwards 
lighted up some cotton-mills at Manchester, begin- 
ning with that of Messrs. Phillips and Lee; and, 
having published an account of his invention in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1808, the — So- 
ciety awarded to him the Rumford gold silver 
medals. On that occasion, the writer of this article 
met him at the dinner of the Royal Society Club, 
along with the illustrious Cavendish. The nois 
hilarity of the engineer was strongly contrasted wi 
the modesty and aristocratic reserve of the philoso- 
pher. Mr. Murdock died in November 1839, and 
was buried in Handsworth church, near his friend 
Mr. Watt. A fine portrait of him was presented by 
Mr. James Watt to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

*The only one of these instruments we know of, 
made by Mr. Watt’s own hands, is in the ion of 
Sir David Brewster, to whom Mr. Watt presented it. 
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in his neighbourhood had made considerable progress 
in constructing a similar machine. The writer of 
this article has seen at Heathfield some beautiful 
specimens of the work executed by Mr. Watt’s ma- 
chine; and on that occasion he stated to us, with 
that candour which so eminently characterised him, 
that he believed his rival in the invention had no 
knowledge whatever of his invention. 

In the enumeration of Mr. Watt’s intellectual 
labours we must now draw our readers’ attention to 
one of great interest, which has already given rise to 
a painful controversy, calling forth national feelings, 
and —_——- the personal honour and the scientific 
reputation of distinguished individuals. We ap- 
proach this subject with a deep sense of the delicacy 
which surrounds it, and with an anxiety which we 
are sure our readers wil] share, to allay feelings 
which should never have been roused, and te recon- 
cile interests which in the equipoise of justice are 
not at variance. The controversy to which we allude, 
relates to the history of the discovery of the composition 
of water. The chemists of our own and of forei 
countries, had, by acts of omission, deprived Me. 
Watt of an honour to which he is clearly entitled ; 
and it therefore became the duty of his biographer to 
collect and sift the evidence which relates to it. 
Having been present at the sitting of the Institute at 
which M. Arago’s Eloge was read, Lord Brougham 
was induced to investigate the subject, on his return 
to England; and the result of his inquiry has been 
published in the appendix to M. Arago’s work. In 
following the track of two such distinguished indi- 
viduals, we shall be careful to separate facts from | 
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dated the 21st of the month. From this quotation 
we gain only one other piece of information; viz., 
that Cavendish had obtained water by exploding a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen; a result already 
established by Warltire. 

“In his paper of the month of April, 1783, Priest- 
ley added one important circumstance to those which 
followed from the experiments of his predecessor : 
he proved that the weight of the water which is de- 
posited on the sides of the vessel, at the instant of 
the explosion of the oxygen and hydrogen, is the sum 
of the weight of these two gases.” —P. 99. 

And in a succeeding page M. Arago adds,— 

“ Priestley records in detail, and as his own, expe- 
riments which prove that the water produced by the 
combustion of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen has 
a weight exactly equal to that of the two gases which 
are burned. Cavendish some time after claims this 
result for himself, and insinuates fopenly declares} 
that he had communicated it verbally to the chemist 
at Birmingham.”—P. 104. 

In this extract there are several inaccuracies of 
very considerable importance. Al! the praise given 
by M. Arago to Warltire belongs to Priestley ; and 
this mistake, owing to his having overlooked the last 
paragraph of Warltire’s letter, has been, to a certain 
extent, corrected both by Mr. James Watt and Mr. 
Muirhead. The first real step towards the discovery 
of the composition of water was made by Dr. Priest- 
ley,* a to the 17th April, the date of Warl- 
tire’s letter. In firing a mixture of common and in- 
flammable air in glass vessels, he observed, * that 
though the glass was clean and dry before, yet after 


opinions; and, when we have ascertained what was) firing the air it became dewy, and was lined with a 
actually done by Watt and Cavendish, we must leave | sooty substance. Warltire made the same experiment, 
it to chemists to determine the relative value of their) and thus describes it:—*I have fired airf in glass 
labours, and to award the honours which are respec-| vessels since I saw you venture to do it, and have 
tively due them. The frst is a question of evidence,| observed, as you did, that though the glass was clean 
which admits of little controversy—the second a|and dry before, yet after firing the air it became 
uestion of opinion, which will occasion much. M.|dewy, and was lined with a sooty substance.”— 
Lew thus opens the question of evidence :— | (Letter to Priestley, Obs. on Air, vol. ii. p. 396.) 
«In the physical world there are some volcanoes| The other experiment mentioned by M. Arago was 
which have made only a single eruption. In like| made by Warltire in order to determine whether heat 
manner, in the intellectual world also, there are men,| was heavy or not. He had been deterred from mak- 
who, after a flash of genius, disappear entirely from | ing it from a dread of the danger attending it; but he 
the history of science. Such a one was Warltire, of | was encouraged by Priestley, who had previously 
whom the chronological order of dates leads me to| made it with a different view, in the more dangerous 
mention a truly remarkable experiment. In the be-| form of using a glass vessel; so that Priestley has 
ginning of the year 1781, this philosopher imagined | all the merit of originating this class of experiments 
that an electric spark could not pass through certain| with the electric spark. The passage which we 
gaseous mixtures, without causing some change in| have quoted from M. Arago contains several other 
them. An idea so novel, which was not then sug-| inaccuracies. 
ae by any analogy, and of which such happy use 
as 


since been made, ought, I think, to have led all| * It is a curious fact, which deserves to be well 


the historiographers of science not willingly to omit| weighed by those who are deciding on the claims of 


to make honourable mention of its author. Warltire’ rival discoverers, that this fret etep in the discovery 
was deceived as to the real nature of the changes| of the composition of water, is ascribed by Mr. Watt 


which the electrical matter produced. Luckily for) 
himself, he foresaw that they would be attended by | 
an explosion; and it was for this reason that he first 
made the experiment with a metal vessel, in which | 
he had enclosed some common air and hydrogen gas. | 
“ Cavendish very soon repeated Warltize’s experi-| 
ment. The certain date of his labours (by certain I 
mean any date which can be proved by an authentic 
record—a memoir read to a society, or a printed paper) 
is not later than the month of April 1783; since 
Priestley quotes Cavendish’s observations in a paper| 


himself to Cavendish. (See Phil. Trans. 1784, p. 
332, note.) Cavendish, committing the same over- 
sight as M. Arago, ascribes it to Warltire, ( PAil. 
Trans. 1784, p. 126.) “ while Warltire ascribes it to 
Priestley.” (Priestley’s Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Air, vol. ii. p. *396.) It is quite certain, 
that all of them made the experiment in succession, 
firet Priestley, then Warltire, and then Cavendish. 

i That this was a mixture of common and inflam- 
mable air, is distinctly stated in Priestley’s Annota- 
tions on Warltire’s letter. 











1. Warltire did not obtain moisture by exploding 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. He and Dr. 
Priestley exploded common air and hydrogen. 

2. The experiment of Cavendish, quoted by Priest- 
ley in his paper, (Phil. Trans. 1793, pp. 426, 434,) 
was not the explosion of oxygen and hydrogen, but 
“the R&-conversion of air into water, by decomposing 
it in conjunction with inflammable air.” 

3. The experiment of Cavendish differs essen- 
tially from that of Priestley and Warltire, in so far as 
the water was pure, without sooty matter. 

4. Priestley, in his repetition of Cavendish’s ex- 
periment, found no sooty matter; thus confirming the 

esult obtained by his predecessor. 

5. Priestley did not prove that the weight of the 
water was equal, or exactly equal, to the weight of the 
two gases. His experiment was rude, and made 
with a balance not so nice as he could wish for the 
purpose. The two weights were equal, as nearly as 
he could judge, and as nearly as he could pretend to 
weigh so small a matter. He considered the result 
such as to afford a strong presumption that the air was 
reconverted into water, Priestley’s experiment was 
made with oxygen and hydrogen; and it is probable 
that Cavendish’s was also made with these two 
on but we cannot infer this from the words used 

y Priestley. 

The Experiments on Air, by Mr. Cavendish, were 
read to the — Society on the 15th January 1784; 
and in this elaborate memoir he details the results of 
several careful experiments, in which he fired various 
mixtures of common air and hydrogen; and also dif- 
ferent mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen, the oxygen 
being obtained from various bodies; and by these 
experiments he proved beyond doubt, and states it as 
his opinion, _ p. 140,) that water was composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Such is, we believe, an accurate account, founded 
on the original printed documents, of the different 
experiments made in England previous to the 15th 
January 1784, relative to the composition of water. 
Let us now sce what had been previously done by 
Mr. Watt. 

Previous to the 2lst April 1783, at a time when 
Dr. Priestley had made some experiments which 
* favoured the idea of the conversion of water into 
air,” he communicated the experiment to Mr. Watt; 
who was thus led to form a “hypothesis on the pro- 
bable causes of the production of water from the de- 
flagration of a mixture of dephlogisticated and in- 
flammable airs in some of Dr. Priestley’s experi- 
ments.” Mr. Wattcommunicated his hypothesis in 
a letter addressed to this active chemist, dated April 
26, 1783, with a request that he would lay it before 
the Royal Society. Before, however, Dr. Priestley 
had an opportunity of doing this, he found that the 
apparent conversion of water into air was not a real 
transmutation. Mr. Watt, who had learned this fact, 
thought it proper to delay the publication of his let- 
ter, that he might examine the subject more delibe- 
rately. But Sithough Mr. Watt's letter was thus 
lying in abeyance, so far as its reading to the society 
was concerned, it had been shown by Dr. Priestley 
(who had received it in London) to several fellows 
of the society, and delivered to Sir Joseph Banks 
for the purpose of being read. In this state of mat- 
ters, Mr. Watt received a letter from M. Deluc, 
giving him an account of experiments lately made at 
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Paris on the same subject, with large quantities of 
these two kinds of air, (of oxygen and hydrogen ;) 
by which, as Mr. Watt says, “the essential point 
seems to be clearly proved, that the deflagration or 
union of dephlogisticated and inflammable air by 
means of ignition, produces a quantity of water equal 
in weight to the airs.” Finding his hypothesis thus 
confirmed, Mr. Watt requested his letter to Dr. 
Priestley to be read, which was done on the 22d 
April 1784. Now, Mr. Watt must have received 
Delue’s letter, containing an account of the Parisian 
experiments, before the 26th November 1783, the date 
of the letter in which he mentions them. This let 
ter, embodying almost verbatim his first letter to Dr. 
Priestley, was read on the 29th April 1784, and con- 
tains his hypothesis, expressed in the following 
manner -— 

*“ Are we not then authorised to conclude, that 
water is composed of dephlogisticated air and phlo- 
giston, deprived of part of their latent or elementary 
heat; that dephlogisticated or pure air is composed 
of water deprived of its phlogiston, and united to 
elementary eat and light; and that the latter are 
contained in it in a latent state, so as not to be sen- 
sible to the thermometer or to the eye; and if light 
be only a modification of heat, or a circumstance at- 
tending it, or a component part of the inflammable 
air, then pure or dephlogisticated air is composed of 
water deprived of its phlogiston, and united to ele- 
mentar heat Phil. Trans. 1784, p. 333! 

Having thus established, on the authority of print- 
ed documents, the priority of Mr. Wat's hypothesis 
to the experiments and deductions of Cavendish, let 
us now see how far this decision is confirmed or un- 
settled by the evidence of individual statements. 

Mr. Cavendish admits the priority of Warltire’s 
and Priestley’s experiment, in which moisture was 
deposited, along with a sooty matter, in the glass 

lobe; but he declares that in the summer of 1781, 

is experiments “were mentioned by him to Dr. 
Priestley, who in consequence of it made some ex- 
periments of the same kind.” “ oe the last 
summer,” he adds, (in 1783,) “a friend of mine 

Sir Charles Blagden) gave some account of them to 

avoisier, as well as of the conclusion drawn from 
them, that dephlogisticated air is only water deprived 
of phlogiston.” is statement is confirmed, in so 
far as Lavoisier is concerned, by Blagden and Lavoi- 
sier himself. Lavoisier states, that Blagden was 
present at his experiments of the 24th June 1783; 
and informed him that Cavendish had already burned 
inflammable air in close vessels, and obtained a very 
pone quantity of water. Blagden affirms that 

e gave Lavoisier the additional information, that 
the weight of the water was precisely equal to the 
sum of the weights-of the two gases. 

None of these testimonies affect in the least the 
priority of Mr. Watt’s hypothesis. Cavendish does 
not say that he communicated any thing to Priestley 
in 1781, besides his experiment; and it is manifest, 
from Priestley’s declaration in his paper of 1783, (p. 
416,) that Mr. Watt's idea of the conversion of water 
or steam into permanent air was new to him, and that 
he had acquired no such information from Cavendish. 
But not only does Priestley say that Watt's idea was 
new to him, he states also, that Mr. Watt had been 
led to it, “ by some appearances in the working of 








his steam engines:” and hence there is reason to 
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believe that Mr. Watt had entertained this idea “ for 
many years,” as he himself assures us—at all events 
so early as December 1782, as is proved by his un- 
published letters. 

It is not necessary that we should animadvert on 
the conduct of Mr. Cavendish in omitting all notice 
of Mr. Watt's hypothesis in his paper of 1784, as at 
first read to the Society. After Mr. Watt’s paper 
had been read, Mr. Cavendish did insert with his 
own hand the following important reference to it:— 
“As Mr. Watt, in a paper lately read before this 
Society, supposes water to consist of dephlogisti- 
cated air and phlogiston deprived of part of their 
latent heat, whereas I take no notice of the latter 
circumstance, it may be proper to mention in a few 
words the reason of this apparent difference between 
us.’ Here, then, we have Cavendish’s own testi- 
mony to the fact, that the difference between Mr. 
Watt's hypothesis and his conclusion was only ap- 
parent. 

‘Nor is it necessary to determine whether Caven- 
dish or Sir Charles Blagden had seen the manuscript 
of Watt's first letter to Priestley ; because it cannot 
be doubted that they had both seen Mr. Watt’s opin- 
ion of the composition of water in Priestley’s paper 
of 1783. . 

We have not thought it necessary to say any thing 
of the claims of the French chemists to a share of 
the honour of discovering the composition of water. 
Cuvier informs os that eve had made the same 
experiment, and drawn the same conclusion as Ca- 
vendish; and that he communicated them nearly 
about the same time to Lavoisier and Laplace ;* and 
we are disposed to think with Lord Brougham, that 
Lavoisier was the “ first person who presented the 
new doctrine in its entire perfection and consistency.” 

Having thus obtained Mr. Watt’s hypothesis a de- 
cided priority—or, to use Lord Brougham’s words, 
having shown that he was the first ‘to reduce the 
theory of composition to writing’—we shall now 
consider the view which Mr. Watt himself has taken 
of his own speculation. Mr. Watt never pretended 
to have discovered the composition of water. In his 
letter to Deluc, 26th November, 1783, he says :— 


“T send you an account of the Aypothesis | have 
ventured to form on the probable causes of the pro- 
duction of water, &c. I feel much reluctance to lay 
my thoughts on these subjects before the public, in 
their present undigested state, and without having 
been able to bring them to the test of such experi- 
ments as would confirm or refute them; and should 
therefore have delayed the publication of them until 
these experiments had been made, if you, sir, and 
some other of my philosophical friends, had not 
thought them az plausible as any other conjectures 
which have been formed on the subject, and that, 
though they should not be verified by further experi- 
ments, or approved of by men of science in general, 
they may perhaps merit a discussion, and give rise 
to experiments which may throw light on so import- 
ant a subject.”— Phil. Trans. 1784, p. 329. 


In this passage, Mr. Watt speaks of his hypothesis 
as a plausible conjecture, which =~) be refuted by 
subsequent experiments; and as he never wrote 

* Recueil des El His 


iques, par M. Le Chev. 
Cuvier, Art. Ca mit 


ish. tom. il. p. 87. 








another word on the subject, nor made a single expe- 
riment after this paper was printed, how is it possi- 
ble to identify this hypothesis with the discovery of 
the composition of water? The illustrious Dr. Black 
thus views the hypothesis of his friend, and the la- 
bours of Cavendish and the French chemists :*— 
“This idea of the nature of water was —— by 
Mr. Watt, (Phil. Trans. 1784;) Mr. Cavendish, 
however, was the first who gave it solid foundation 
and credibility, by bis accurate examination of the 
consequences of setting fire to a mixture of hydrogen 
gas and oxygen gas in a vessel in which they were 
confined. . Lavoissier and other French chemists, 
seeing the vast importance of this experiment in 
their system, immediately repeated it, with much 
larger quantities of the materials, and with an ex- 
cellent apparatus, and the must scrupulous accuracy. 
They added several other experiments, which concur 
to establish the opinion of the compounded nature 
of water.” 

In Lord Brougham’s historical note on the disco- 
very of the “theory of the composition of water,” 
he has been, generally speaking, cautious in charac- 
terising Mr. Watt’s hypothesis. He never once 
claims for Mr. Watt the discovery of the composition 
of water. He always speaks of Mr. Watt's theory; 
but in one or two places he applies the word conclu- 
sions to what was done by Watt and Cavendish. 
But Mr. Watt's conclusion was a Aypothesis; Mr. 
Cavendish’s an irresistible physical truth, Mr. Watt 
conjectured, to use his own word, or suggested, to 
use Dr. Black’s, that water was composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen; but Cavendish proved by infallible 
experiments, that water consisted of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and therefore discovered its composition. 

In M. Arago’s able discussion of this question, he 
has, inadvertently no doubt, employed very different 
terms in characterising Mr. Watt's hypothesis. The 
rage with which he sets out is, that Mr. 

fatt’s name is illustriously united to the greatest 
and most prolific invention of modern chemistry—the 
composition of water; and, in our opinion, he amply 
establishes this proposition. But in conducting the 
argument, he applies the terms hypothesis, theory, 
and discovery, indiscriminately to Mr. Watt's la- 
bours; and in some places he assigns him only a 





* Black’s Lectures on Chemistry, edited by Dr. 
Robison, vol. ii. 710. 

t Dr. Robison was do doubt acquainted with Mr. 
Watt's paper in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
with the hypothesis which it described. If he was 
not, the fact would be very strange and inexplicable, 
If he was, he did not consider it as anticipating the 
positive discovery, by direct experiment, of the com- 
position of that element, afterwards made by Caven- 
dish; for in the preface to Dr. Black’s Lectures, de- 
dicated to Mr. Watt himself, and said in that preface 
to be edited with his assistance, he makes the fol- 
lowing statement :—** The Hon. Mr. Cavendish has 
discovered that aquafortis consists of two kinds of 
air: of vital air, the support of life and of fire, and 
mephitie air, which extinguishes both. And he dis- 
covered that water, which, since the first dawn of 
natural philosophy has been considered as an element, 
is also composed of vital air, and of that air which 
sometimes takes fire in our coal-pits, and lays all 
waste by its explosion.” —Preface, p. lvii. 














share in the discovery, and afterwards a considerable 
portion of the honour to Priestley. In this way the 
glory of having discovered the composition of water— 
that is, of having established it as a physical truth— 
is transferred in small shares to a joint-stock compa- 
a and not one of these is given to Mr. Cavendish! 

r, Watt himself speaks of “his contempt for the 
modicum of reputation which would result from his 
own theory.” He felt a just eg ere at the idea 
suggested by Deluc, of his not claiming the merit 
which belonged to his hypothesis; but we are sure 
that his astonishment would be equal to ours, were 
he to learn that that Aypothesis had been made to su- 
persede and cast into oblivion the grand experimental 
discovery of Cavendish. The great merits of these 
two great men are fortunately not in collision. Mr. 
Watt will for ever enjoy the honour of that singular 
sagacity which presented to him the hypothesis of the 
composition of water; and Cavendish will never lose 
the glory which belongs to him, of having given that 
hypothesis, whether he was cognisant of it or not, 
the force and stability of truth. 

Such is our opinion, deliberately and impartially 
formed. We have no doubt that we have pronounced 
the decision which time will sanction; and we ap- 
peal for the confirmation of it to the distinguished 
chemists of our own country. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject with- 
out adverting to the discussion of it which emanated 
from the chair of the British Association at Birming- 
ham. We regret that such a meeting should have 
become the arena of a controversy involving feelings 
so deeply personal as well as national. Had the 

uestion been agitated in the chemical section, where 
doubtful statements and rash opinions would have 
been subjected to the ordeal of rival discussion; and 
where the sagacity and learning of individual minds 
might have —_—— the evidence for the verdict of 
the public, our objections would have been somewhat 
diminished; but emanating as the discussion did 
from the chair of the president, the friends of Mr. 
Watt were virtually silenced by official privilege; 
and injustice was done to his genius before crowds 
who knew and who loved him—within the walls of 
a city which his genius had enriched—within the 
very sound of those mighty establishments to which 
he had given life and being—and in sight of the hal- 
lowed fane where moulder his earthly remains. 

Scotland will not soon forget the attempt which 
was lately made, by one of the council of the British 
Association, to rob our illustrious countryman Dr. 
Black of his grand discovery of latent heat; and it 
is an unfortunate circumstance, that the president 
should have been specially requested by the same 
council to draw up a discourse, in which another of 
our cotintrymen should have been deprived of an 
honour so justly due tohim. The whole of the ar- 
gument employed on this occasion rests upon the 
assumption that Aydrogen and phlogiston are not con- 
vertible terms; and hence it is concluded that Mr. 
Watt's hypothesis does not describe the true compo- 
sition of water. It might be a sufficient answer to 
this argument to say, that Mr. Watt declared it to be 
his perfect conviction that inflammable air or hydrogen 
was the real phlogiston; and hence these three terms 
must be regarded as convertible in his writi ; but 
we can §° much farther, and prove that both Caven- 


dish and Black considered Watt’s hypothesis as 
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indicating the true composition of water. Cavendish, 
as we have already seen, declares that the difference 
between Mr. Watt's view and his own is only an 
apparent one. “If there be any such thing,” he 
continues, “ as elementary heat, what Mr. Watt says 
is true.”"* Now, he afterwards adds, “1 have chosen 
toavoid this form of speaking, because I think it more 
likely there is no such thing as elementary heat,” 
&c. Here, then, we have Cavendish’s direct testi- 
mony to the fact, that the two doctrines differed only 
in appearance and form of expression. t 

But while we thus differ in opinion with the 
learned and eloquent president in all that he says 
about Mr. Watt's hypothesis, we heartily concur 
with him in all that he has said of Cavendish—in 
his opinion of his discoveries, and in his enthusiastic 
admiration of his genius. With the single excep- 
tion of the omission of Mr. Watt’s name in the ori- 
ginal MSS. of his Memoir on Air, (an omission, 
however, which he did in good time supply,) we 
consider the whole conduct of Cavendish, as well as 
that of Sir Charles Blagden, and the other function- 
aries of the Royal Society, to be without a stain; and 
we therefore sincerely regret that M. Arago should 
have cast even the shadow of an imputation upon an 
illustrious name, which will ever be embalmed in 
the affectionate recollections of his countrymen. 

From these controversial details we must pass to 
the peaceful close of Mr. Watt’s life. After remain- 
ing some years a widower, he married Miss Mac- 
gregor, a lady of congenial mind, by whom he had 
two sons. About the year 1800, on the expiration 
of his patent, Mr. Watt retired from business, and 
he continued to reside during the rest of his life on 
his property at Heathfield, near Soho, which he had 
acquired about 1790. His distinguished partner 
Mr. Boulton, now upwards of seventy-one, also gave 


up business; and the great establishment at Soho ; 


was carried on with renewed ardour by the present 
Mr. Boulton and the Messrs. Watts, all of them dis- 
tinguished by talents and acquirements of no ordinary 
kind. In the year 1804, the serenity of Mr. Watt’s 
mind was disturbed by an event of the most afflicting 
kind. His youngest son Gregory, the issue of his 
second marriage, who had given high promise of 
literary as well as scientific eminence, was seized 
with a pulmonary affection, which carried him off 
at the age of twenty-seven. Mr. Watt bore this 
heavy loss with the feelings of a father and the resig- 
nation of a philosopher. The reed was bruised but 
not broken; and time and mental occupation, the 
usual anodynes of grief, added their soothing balm 
to the sure anticipations of the future. 

In the year 1808, Mr. Watt was elected a corres- 
ponding member of the Institute of France; and in 
1814, the Academy of Sciences of the Institute nom- 
inated him one of its eight foreign associates. 

In 1813, when Sir David Brewster was requested 
by Sir John Robison to superintend the publication 





* Philosophical Transactions, 1784, vol. lxxiv. p. 
140. 

+The same memoir proves that Mr. Cavendish 
himself regarded inflammable air and phlogiston as 
the same thing. The conclusion communicated b 
Sir C. Blagden to Lavoisier was, “ that dephlogisti- 
cated air (oxygen) was only water deprived of its 
phlogiston.”—Jd. p. 134, 
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of the works of his distinguished father, he was for- 
tunate enough to prevail upon Mr. Watt to undertake 
the revision of the Treatise on the Steam Engine. 
Mr. Watt began this irksome task about the middle 
of December 1813; and in announcing its comple- 
tion, in June 1814, he says: “It has been a heav 
job to me; and had I been aware how much so it 
would have proved, I doubt whether I should have 
undertaken it.’",-—Owing to causes over which neither 
Mr. Watt nor the editor had any control, his treatise 
was not completed till 1817; but this was not with- 
out its advantages; for it gave Mr. Watt ample lei- 
sure to correct and enlarge his work, and thus to 
render it a most valuable contribution to science. 
Mr. Watt had scarcely completed this treatise 
when he was seized with erysipelas in his legs and 
arms; but after an illness of nearly two months he 
recovered his health; and during his visit to Scot- 
land, (the same year, 1817,) the last which he ever 
paid, * his friends,” as Lord Jeffrey remarks, “ never 
saw him more full of intellectual vigour and collo- 
quial animation—never more delightful or instruc- 
tive.’ This state of corporeal and mental vigour 
continued throughout the year 1818. In the next 
year, however, his health began to decline; and in 
the early part of the summer dangerous symptoms 
alarmed his physician and his friends. Mr. Watt 
was sensible that this was his last illness. Resign- 
ed himself, he endeavoured to make others resigned. 
He pointed out to his son the topics of consolation 
which should occupy his mind; and expressing his 
sincere gratitude to Providence for the length of 
days he had enjoyed, for his exemption from most 
of the infirmities of age, and for the serenity and 
cheerfulness which marked the close of his life, he 
expired at Heathfield on the 25th of August, 1819. 
Mr. Watt was interred in the parish church of 
Handsworth; and over his tomb his affectionate son 
erected an elegant gothic chapel, in the centre of 
which is placed a beautiful marble bust by Sir 
Francis Chantry. Another marble bust, by the same 
distinguished artist, has been placed in one of the halls 
of the College of Glasgow; and a colossal bronze 
statue, by the same artist, resting on a granite pedes- 
tal, has been erected in that city. The most useful 
memorial of Mr. Watt, however, is a handsome build- 
ing for a library, which the present Mr. Watt has erect- 
ed in the town of Greenock, at an expense of £3500; 
the inhabitants of that enterprising place having sub- 
scribed for a marble statue of their illustrious towns- 
man, which was lately placed in the library, with an 
inscription from the pen of Lord Jeffrey. 
Notwithstanding these displays of filial and muni- 
cipal affection, a national memorial was still wanting 
to testify a nation’s gratitude. Early in 1824, a pro- 
— was made to government to sanction a par- 
iamentary vote for the erection of a monument to 
Mr. Watt. Reasons were instantly started against 
this proposal: there were no precedents for it! and 
the government might be embarrassed with similar 
claims! Mr. Watt’s inventions, it might have been 
replied, had no precedent; and similar claims should 
have been welcomed as a blessing to the nation. 
But the argument of the government had as little 
foundation in truth as it had in feeling and in justice. 
Numerous monuments had been reared to naval and 
military men; and Lord Liverpool’s cabinet are com- 
‘nitted to the opinion, that intellectual services to the 
Fesavary, 1841.—Museum. 25 
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country, however beneficial and freely given, sink 
into insignificance before the remunerated efforts of 
warlike skill. Among the wonders of the age to 
which we belong, posterity will reeord it as one of 
the qesteh—ant among the acts of responsible min- 
isters, it will brand it as one of the meanest—that a 
nation deriving annually FIFTEEN MILLIONS STERLING 
from Mr. Watt's inventions, in the saving ef power 
alone, refused to erect a monument to his memory! 
The sovereign, however, and his premier, proffered 
their countenance to a public —— and a 
meeting was held in the metropolis in June 1824, at 
which many admirable orations were made on the 
genius and national services of Mr. Watt. A large 
sum of money was thus obtained, and a celossal 
statue of Carrara marble, from the chisel of our 
English Phidias, graced and honoured the recesses 
of Westminster Abbey. And thus did a monument, 
reared by private admiration, occupy the pedestal on 
which should have rested the monumental gratitude 
of a nation. 

In the eloquent conclusion of his Eloge, M. Arago 
has quoted Lord Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson’s 
high appreciation of the services which Mr. Watt 
has rendered to his country and to mankind; and he 
contrasts that opinion with the conduct of the govern- 
ment to which they belonged. But as there are 
topics which a foreigner could not have been expected 
to notice, we shall make a more ample selection from 
the expressed opinions of some of our most distin- 

uished statesmen. ‘“ His inventions,” says Lord 

iverpool, “have augmented incalculably the re- 
sources of his own country, and even of the whole 
world.” ‘I have known in time of war,”’ he con- 
tinues, “when the fate of a campaign, and possibly 
the fate of a war, might depend upon getting a fleet 
out of port; contrary winds have prevailed for 
months, and the whole objects of government have been 
thereby defeated. Such difficulties can now no longer 
exist. Let the wind blow from whatever quarter it 
may, you have the power and the means by the 
steam-engine of applying that force at the proper time 
and in the proper manner.” Mr. Huskisson, in a 
powerful speech, represents Mr. Watt as entitled to 
rank in the highest class of the benefactors of man- 
kind. In enumerating the blessings which he has 
conferred upon our own country, Mr. Huskisson 
states, that “‘they have contributed not only to ad- 
vance personal comfort and public wealth, by afford- 
ing to industrious millions the facility of providing for 
their individual wants, by means which directly con- 
duce to the general power and greatness of the state, 
but also to the general diffusion of a spirit of im- 
provement, a thirst for instruction, and an emulation 
to apply it to purposes of practical wility, even in 
the humblest classes of the community. * * * Look- 
ing back, however, to the demands which were made 
upon the resources of this country during the late 
war, perhaps it is not too much to say, at least it is 
my opinion, that these resources might have failed us 
before that war was brought to a safe and glorious 
conclusion, but for the creations of Mr. Watt, and 
of others moving in the same career, by whose dis- 
coveries those resources were so greatly multiplied 
and increased. It is perhaps not too much to “aye 
that but for the vast accession thus imperceptibly 
made to the general wealth of this empire, we might 
have been driven to sue for peace, before, in the 
Serect Reviews. l4 
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march and progress of events, Nelson had put forth 
the last energies of his naval genius at Trafalgar, or, 
at any rate, before Wellington had put the final seal 
to the security of Europe at Waterloo. If, there- 
fore, we are now met to consider of placing a monu- 
ment to the memory of Mr. Watt beside the monu- 
ments of those who fell in the splendid victories of 
the last war, let it not be said that there is no con- 
nection between the services of this modest and un- 
obtrusive benefactor of his country, and the triumphs 
of the heroes which those monuments are destjned 
to commemorate.”” And Lord Brougham concludes 
his beautiful and eloquent speech on the merits of 
Mr. Watt, with the following noble sentiment :—* If 
in old times the temples of false gods were appro- 
priately filled with the images of men who had car- 
ried devastation over the face of the earth, surely our 
temples cannot be more worthily adorned than with 
the likenesses of those whose triumphs have been 
splendid indeed, but unattended by sorrow to any— 
who have achieved victories not for one country only, 
but to enlarge the power and increase the happiness 
of the whole human race.” 


“ Such,” says M. Arago, “is a brief account of 
what was thought and said of Watt by the ministers 
of the crown, the statesmen, the philosophers, and 
the manufacturers, who could best appreciate his 
value. He was the creator of six or eight millions of 
labourers—of indefatigable and assiduous labourers, 
among whom the law will never have to suppress 
either combination or riot—of labourers working at 
wages of five centimes a-day. He it was, who, by 
his brilliant inventions, supplied England with the 
means of maintaining a deadly struggle on which 
her very existence as a nation depended. And what 
was done to honour, during his life, this new Archi- 
medes, this benefactor of the whole human race, 
whose memory generations yet unborn will for ever 
bless? 

** A peerage is in England the highest of dignities, 
the greatest of rewards; you naturally conclude that 
Watt was made a peer. 

«It was never even proposed ! 

“To speak plainly, so much the worse for that 
peerage, which the name of Watt would have hon- 
oured. Well might I be amazed at such an omission 
on the part of a nation so justly proud of her great 
men. On my inquiring the cause of it, what think 
you was the reply? A dignity such as that of which 
you speak, is reserved for officers of the army and 
navy, for influential orators in the house of commons, 
and for members of the aristocracy. ‘ Jt is not the 
custom.’ I am not inventing—those are the very 
words. ‘It is not the custom to grant it to scientific 
or literary men, to artists or to engineers!’ I well 
knew that in the reign of Queen Anne it was not the 
custom; for Newton was not made an English peer. 
But after a century and a half of progress in science 
and philosophy; and since each one of us, in the 
short period of his life, has seen so many wandering 
kings, deserted, proscribed, supplanted on their 
thrones by soldiers without genealogy, and sons of 
their own swords, had I not some right to expect 
that men were no longer to be thus circumscribed ; 
that, at least, no one would dare openly to say to 
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them, like the code of the Pharoahs which altereth 
not, ‘ however great your services, your virtues, and 
your knowledge may be, not one of you shall clear 
the limits of his caste;’ that, in a word, an absurd 
custom (since custom it is) would no longer be suf- 
fered to disgrace the institutions of a great nation? 

“ Let us reckon upon the future. A time will 
come when the science of destruction shall bend be- 
fore the arts of peace; when the genius which mul- 
tiplies our powers—which creates new products— 
which diffuses comfort and happiness among the 
great mass of the people—shall occupy, in the gene- 
ral estimation of mankind, that rank which reason 
and common sense now assign it.”—Pp. 147, 149. 


We quote this eloquent passage, not with the in- 
tention of Jiscussing its merits, or of recommending 
its sentiments to the adoption of our readers; but for 
the purpose of making known the views of foreigners 
ms the national customs which it describes: 
and of exhibiting the noble enthusiasm of an illus- 
trious philosopher for the advancement of the order 
which he aderns. He who has witnessed, under the 
magnanimous despotism of Napoleon, the rewards 
and honours which were conferred on Lagrange, 
Laplace, Monge, and Berthollet, may be excused 
for his simplicity, in expecting that our Newtons 
and Watts would, in this great and free country, re- 
ceive similar rewards. With all his knowledge of 
England, M. Arago has mistaken the character of 
her institutions. it is not on imperial thrones, and 
under royal diadems, that despotism exercises her 
most malignant influence against the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the people. She works with a power- 
ful but insidious under-current amid democratic 
institutions: among the oligarchies of rank and com- 
mercial weaith, she exerts a divided but not an en- 
feebled authority. Ever restless in her anxieties— 
ever agitated with false alarms—she is startled at 
noon, and haunted at midnight, with the spectres of 
knowledge and reform. Her imagination arms the 
schoolmaster with a dagger; and the banners ef the 
covenant appear to float over abolished sees and 
deaneries. She discovers a guillotine among the 
inventions which an unshackled patent right would 
encourage; in the cheap intercourse ef minds, she 
beholds the instruments of conspiracy and combina- 
tion; in the extension of manufacturing industry, 
she trembles before a visionary phalanx of chartists; 
and in national education, without bishops and pres- 
byters as sentinels, she sees the triumph of popery, 
the spread of infidelity, and the ruin of the established 
church! 

In societies thus constituted, M. Arago could not 
expect to see a different sight from that which Solo- 
mon witnessed, when “he returned and saw under 
the sun that there was neither bread to the wise, nor 
riches to men of understanding, nor favour to men of 
ekill.” Tt is only under renovated institutions—un- 
der an educated people—and under wise and virtuous 
rulers, that we can expect that moral revolution, 
when “wisdom ehail cry out and utter her voice in her 
chief places of concourse,’’ when “she shall find out 
the knowledge of worthy inventions,” and when “ the 
remembrance of the wise shall be more than that of the 
fool for ever,” 
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MODERN ENGLISH POETESSES. 
No. II. 
MISS BARRETT AND MRS. BROOKE. 


Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who stands next in our 
list, may justly claim to stand alone any where else, 
as well for her ae acquaintance with an- 
cient classic literature, as for the boldness of her 
poetic attempts. In our judgment, however, her suc- 
cess has not been in proportion to her daring. Her 
early enthusiasm for A’schylus has sensibly aggra- 
vated the tendency to the overstrained and violent, 
which seems natural to her mind, and irretrievably 
precluded, we fear, that discipline of art and sense 
of beauty which a warmer study of Sophocles might 
= have imparted. The av$aéa of her hero, 

remetheus, communicates itself to Miss Barrett’s 

refaces and notes: she is something too dogmatic 
in her criticism, and a world too positive in her 
philosophy. A little more reverence of expression 
upon all subjects would be more becoming, and not 
less energetic. The awful name of God is used 
throughout her volumes with such reckless repeti- 
tion, that we really cannot describe the pain it gave 
us in perusal, although of course we notice it on the 
score of ill taste alone. And on the same ground, 
likewise, we mention and denounce the strange trick, 
for which Miss Barrett is conspicuous, but not singu- 
Jar, of converting the received monosyllables called, 
bowed, vowed, and the like, into dissyllables, bowéd, 
vowéd,—this not as the usage of solemn emphasis, 
and the exception, but familiarly and as the rule:— 


“ And wailing like a kisséd child, 
Kisséd soft against his will.” 


Kiss’d, or perhaps correctly hist, is what English 
children have for the last three centuries at least 
agreed to call the infliction in question, and Shak- 
speare and Milton, when they grew up, followed the 
custom. It is really scarcely credible how much 
the effect of Miss Barrett's poems is injured by this 
single piece of mannerism alone. These two-dotted 
words star her pages as if they were written in Ger- 
man, and, to say the least of it, are a very poor com- 
pliment to the ears of her readers. 

But enough of this, although less than this would 
have been short of justice.* We proceed with much 
more pleasure to give one or two specimens of Miss 
Barrett’s poetry in her pure and better style, and we 
make the selection from her minor miscellaneous 
poems. The following is comparatively free from 
the stiffness of most of ner blank verse, and surely a 
powerful composition :— 


*“ Eartu. 


How beautiful is Earth! My starry thoughts 
Look down on it from their unearthly sphere, 
And sing symphonious—Beautiful is Earth! 
The lights and shadows of her myriad hills; 





* Upon second thoughts, however, we will also 
notice another trick, equally caught, as it seems to 
us, from Mr. Tennyson’s writings—we mean the 
reiterated usage of very xr’ qugecw. “ The hair had 
fallen by its weight on either side the emile, and lay 
very blackly on the arm,” &c. &e. &c.—This is a 
mere affectation, and totally unidiomatic. 








The branching greenness of her myriad woods ; 
Her sky-affecting rocks; her zoning sea; 
Her rushing, gleaming cataracts; her streams 
That race below, the winged clouds on high ; 
Her pleasantness of vale and meadow !— 
Hush! 

Meseemeth through the leafy trees to ring 
A chime of bells to falling waters tuned, 
Whereat comes heathen Sachaves, out of breath 
With running up the hills, and shakes his hair 
From off his gleesome forehead, bold and glad 
With keeping blithe Dan Phebus company ;— 
And throws him on the grass, though half afraid ; 
First glancing round, lest tempests should be nigh; 
And lays close to the ground his ruddy lips, 
And shapes their beauty into sound, and calls 
On all the petal’d flowers that sit beneath 
In hiding-places from the rain and snow, 
To loosen the hard soil, and leave their cold 
Sad idlesse, and betake them up to him. 
They straightway hear his voice.— 

A thought did come, 
And press from out my soul the hention dream. 
Mine eyes were purged. Straightway did I bind 
Round me the garment of my strength, and heard 
Nature’s death-shrieking—the hereafter cry, 
When He of the lion voice, the rainbow-crown’d, 
Shall stand upon the mountains and the sea, 
And swear by earth, by heaven’s throne, and Him 
Who sitteth on the throne, there shal] be time 
No more, no more! Then veil’d Eternity 
Shall straight unveil her awful countenance 
Unto the reeling worlds, and take the place 
Of seasons, years, and ages. Age and age 
Shall be the time of the day. The wrinkled heaven 
Shall yield her silent sun, made blind and white 
With an exterminating light: the wind, 
Unchained from the poles, nor having charge 
Of cloud or ocean, with a sobbing wail 
Shall rush among the stars, and swoon to death. 
Yea, the shrunk earth, appearing livid pale, 
Beneath the red-tongued flame, shall shudder by 
From out her ancient place, and leave a void. 
Yet haply by that void the saints redeem’d 
May sometimes stray; when memory of sin, 
Ghost-like, shall rise upon their holy souls; 
And on their lips shall lie the name of earth 
In paleness and in silentness, until 
Each looking on his brother, face to face, 
And bursting into sudden happy tears, 
(The only tears undried) shall murmar— Christ !’”’ 


The following poem is ina very different style, 
and, in our judgment, one of the best and most fin- 
ished of Miss Barrett’s productions. Indeed itis a 
beautiful poem :— 


Cowper's Grave. 


It is a place where poets crown’d 
May feel the heart’s decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 

Yet let the grief and humbleness, 
As Jow as silence languish ; 

Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was pour'd the deathless singing ' 
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O Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 

O men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groan’d inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling. 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory— 
And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wand’ring lights departed, 
-He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted. 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet's high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken! 


With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upor him ; 
With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God, whose heaven hath won him. 
Who suffer’d once the madness-cloud 
Towards his love to blind him; 
But gently led the blind slong. 
Where breath and bird could find him; 


And wreught within his shatter’d brain 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars 
Harmonious influences! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass 
His own did calmly number; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 
Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving! 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home-caresses, 
Uplooking in his human eyes, 
With sylvan tendemesses. 


But while in darkness he remain‘d, 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated,— 

Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Whom only God created.” 

And the remainder is equally excellent. 

Miss Barrett’s version of the ‘ Prometheus” is a 
remarkable performance for a young lady ; but it is 
not a good translation in and by itself. It is too 
frequently uncouth, without being faithful, and, 
under a pile of sounding words, lets the fire go out. 
Thas, to take a single instance within twenty-five lines 
from the beginning of the drama. /schylus says:— 

orabertos 5° wrscu orbs orope 
xeuae auamfer ardce. 
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That is, “and thou (Prometheus) toasted (slowly 

burnt) by the shining fire of the sun, shalt change 

the flower (beauty) of your colour (complexion).” 

Miss Barrett renders this simple passage thus :— 
‘where ‘stablished 

*Neath the fierce sun thy brow’s white fower shall fade.’ 


which, beside the mistake of era$ soc, is really mere 
nonsense. Again, scarcely anything can be finer 
than the accelerated movement given to the speeches 
in the last sixty lines of the drama, beginning with, 


dors v4 pace Ta0d" ayyersag 
od” Davee, x. 7. dr. 

It is like the a rapid of Niagara, which 
you see not till you feel the whirl. The play goes 
off, like the great Titan himself, in a flash of fire, 
and skilfully compensates to the reader now, as it 
did once to the auditor, the slow narrative march of 
so much of that which has preceded. Miss Barrett 
has not attempted to reproduce this d effect of 
the tic systems of the Greek, for which, nev- 
ertheless, there are great facilities in English; and 
instead of the fullest and completest close in the 
whole range of the Greek drama, the English “ Pro- 
metheus” comes to an end before you expect it.* 
“The Seraphim,” a dramatic lyric poem, repre- 
sents the converse of two seraphs, Ador and Zerah, 
the strong and the weak, whilst hovering, aloof from 
the rest of the seraphic host, over Calvary durin 
the Passion; a subject from which Milton woul 
have shrunk, and which Miss Barrett would not 
have attempted, if she had more seriously considered 
its absolute unapproachableness. In the first place, 
there is not, in the proper critical sense, any human 
interest in such a subject; and in the next place, the 
awful narrative of the Evangelist exterminates all 
parallel or snpplement. The least unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon the “guarded mount,” in our day, isto 
be found in some parts of Mr. Heraud’s “ Descent 








* We have lately been favoured with the perusal 
of a very free version, or rather imitation of this 
great poem, from the manuscript of which we are 
itted to make the following quotation; and we 
think our readers will agree with us that such poetry 
ought not always to remain unpublished :— 
Crorus.—wa oofrbns gas zag nde ragic 
ory Gong aumrdase 

rgore Sa, x. T. A—V. 128, &e. 
“O fear not us! 
A long, long way we come to visit thee; 
To this extreme of earth, 
On clipping pinions borne. 


For the grating of fetters, 

The voice of upbraiding, 

The deep carthh groan 

Of anguish half stifled ; 

The ear-piercing shriek 

Of pain in its sharpness, 

A concert, all tuneless, came ruffling the rose-buds, 
Where sweetly we slumber’d the sultry hours ; 

So with pinions unsmooth'd, and tresses unbraided, 
Our bright feet unsandal’d, we leap’d on the air; 
Like the sound of a trumpet we shook the wide ether; 
A moment we quiver’d—then glancing on high, 
Ascended a sun-ray, light pillar of silver, 








And seem'd the gay spangles that danced in the beam." 
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into Hell,” a remarkable poem, and worthy of the 
studious perusal which indeed it requires. e give 
Miss Barrett, however, the full credit of a lofty pur- 
pose, and admit, moreover, that several particular 
passages in her poem are extremely fine; equally 
rofound in thought, and striking in expression. 
ut we prefer concluding our hasty notice of this 
lady’s writings with an extract from her somewhat 
fantastic poem, “Isobel’s Child,” which may be 
considered a fair specimen of Miss Barrett’s general 
manner and power :— 
“Tis aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps ; 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The unrevealed mystery 
Of its Adam’s taint and wo, 
Which, when they revealed be, 
Will not let it slumber so! 
Lying new in life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death, 
With that soft low quiet breath, 
As if it felt the sun! 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots! Yea! sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 
The pleasant hues that o’er it run! 
And human love, by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound ! 
All which broken sentiency 
Will gather, and unite, and climb, 
To an immort :!'ty, 
Good or evil, a sublime, 
Through life and death to life again. 
O little lids, now closed fast, 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Over large and burning tears ? 
O warm quick body ! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 
Bare of all the joy and pain, 
Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 
To creeping worms in sentient living ? 
O small frail being! wilt thou stand 
At God’s right bebe 
Lifting up those sleeping eyes, 
Dilated by sublimest destinies, 
In endless waking? Thrones and Seraphim, 
Through the long ranks of their solemnities, 
Sunning thee with calm looks of heaven’s surprise— 
Thy look alone on Him ? 
Or else, self-willed, to the Godless place— 
God keep thy will!)—feel thine own energies, 
old, strong, objectless, like a dead man’s clasp, 
The sleepless, deathless life within thee, grasp, 
While myriad faces, like one changeless face, 
With wo, not love’s, shall glass thee everywhere, 
And overcome thee with thine own despair?” 


In a word, we consider Miss Barrett to be a woman 
of undoubted genius, and most unusual learning; 
but that she has indulged her inclination for themes 
of sublime mystery, not certainly without displaying 
great power, yet at the expense of that clearness, 
truth, and proportion, which are essential to beauty ; 
and has most unfortunately fallen into the trammels 
of a school or manner of writing, which of all that 
ever existed—Lycophron, Lucan, and Gongora not 





forgotten—is the most open to the charge of being 
vitiis imitabile exemplar. 

Maria del Occidente, otherwise, we believe, Mrs. 
Brooke, is styled in “The Doctor, &c.”’* “ the most 
impassioned and most imaginative of all poetesses.”’ 
And without taking into account guedam ardentiora 
scattered here and there throughout her singular 
poem, there is undoubtedly ground for the first clause, 
and, with the more accurate substitution of * fanciful” 
for “imaginative,” for the whole of the eulogy. 
“« Zophiel”’ is worth any one’s perusal for its unique- 
ness. Its faults and its beauties are about equal in 
magnitude, yet leave each to be felt separately. It is 
at once obscure in diction and intense in feeling, 
learned and inartificial, wild as the forest, and orna- 
mented asa palace. The germ of the story is the 
tale contained in the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters of the 
apocryphal book of Tobit; but it is so Grecised and 

almudised, so eudemonised and cacodemonised, 
that neither Tobias, the Fish, nor the Wicked Spirit 
would know themselves again under the manipula- 
tion of “* Mary of the West.” Zophiel, who is alse 
Apollo, is enamoured of Egla, the apocryphal Sara ; 
and though he is a fallen spirit, he is loving and com- 
passionate, and the poem concludes with Raphael’s 
giving him hopes of restoration. It is while Eola is 
waiting in her bridal chamber for the coming of 
Meles, the first of the seven who dare her bed, that 
Zophiel makes his appearance, and declares his 
love :— 

“Then, lowly bending with seraphic grace, 

The vase he proffer’d full; and not a gem 
Drawn forth successive from its sparkling place, 

But put to shame the Persian diadem ; 


While he, ‘ Nay, let me o’er thy white asms bind 
These orient pearls, less smooth ;—Egla, for thee, 
My thrilling substance pain’d by storm and wind, 
) peers them in the caverns of the sea. 


Look! here’s a ruby; drinking solar rays, 
I saw it redden on a mountain-tip ; 
Now on thy snowy bosom let it blaze ; 
*T will blush still deeper to behold thy lip. 


Here’s for thy hair a garland ; every flower 
That spreads its blossoms, water’d by the tear 
Of the sad slave in Babylonian bower, 
Might see its frail bright hues perpetuate here. 


For morn’s light bell, this changeful amethyst ; 
A sapphire for the violet’s tender blue; 

Large opals, for the queen-rose zephyr-kist ; 
And here are emeralds of every hue, 

For folded bud and leaflet dropp’d with dew. 


And here’s a diamond, cull’d from Indian mine, 
To gift a haughty queen: it might not be ; 

I knew a worthier brow, sister divine, 
And brought the gem; for well I deem for thee 


The arch-chemic sun in earth’s dark bosom wrought 
To prison thus a ray, that when dull night 
Frowns o’er her realms, and nature’s all seems nought, 
She whom he grieves to leave may still behold his 
light.’ 


Thus spoke he on, while still the wond’ring maid 
Gazed, as a youthful artist; rapturously 





* Vol. ii. p. 178. 
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Each perfect, smooth, harmonious limb survey’d, 
Insatiate still her beauty-loving eye. 


For Zophiel wore a mortal form; and blent 
In mortal form, when perfect, nature shows 

Her all that’s fair enhanced ; fire, firmament, 
Ocean, earth, flowers, and gems,—all there disclose 


Their charms epitomised : the heavenly power 
To lavish beauty, in this last work, crown’d: 

And Egla, form’d of fibres such as dower 
Those who most feel, forgot all else around. 


He saw, and, soft’ning every wily word, 
Spoke in more melting music to her soul ; 
And o’er her sense, as when the fond night-bird 
Woos the full rose, o’erpowering fragrance stole ; 


Or when the lilies, sleepier perfume, move, 
Disturb’d by two young sister fawns, that play 

Among their graceful stalks at morn, and love 
From their white cells to lap the dew away. 


She strove to speak, but "twas in murmurs low ; 
While o’er her cheek, his potent spell confessing, 
Deeper diffus’d the warm carnation glow 
Still dewy wet with tears, her inmost soul con- 
fessing. 
As the lithe reptile, in some lonely grove, 
With fix’d bright eye of fascinating flame, 
Lures on by slow degrees the —s dove, 
So nearer, nearer still the Bride and Spirit came. 


Success seem’d his; but secret, in the height 
Of exultation, as he brav’d the power 
Which baffled him at morn, a secret light 
Shot from his eye, with guilt and treachery 
fraught. 


Nature upon her children oft bestows 
The quick, untaught perception ; and while art 
O’ertasks himself with guile, loves to disclose 
The dark thought in the eye, to warn the o’er 
trusting heart. 


Or haply "twas some airy guardian foil’d 
The Sprite. What mix’d emotions shook his 
breast, 
When her fair hand, ere he could clasp, recoil’d ! 
The spell was broke, and doubts and terrors prest 


Her sore. While Zophiel: ‘ Meles’ step I heard— 
He’s a betrayer !—wilt receive him still ?’ 

The rosy blood driv’n to her heart by fear, 
She said, in accents faint but firm, “I will.” 


The Spirit heard; and all again was dark, 
Save, as before, the melancholy flame 

Of the full moon; and faint, unfrequent spark, 
Which from the perfume’s burning embers came, 


That stood in vases round the room disposed. 
Shuddering and trembling to her couch she crept ; 
Soft oped the door, and quick again was closed, 
And through the pale gray moonlight Meles stept. 


But ere he yet, with haste, could throw aside 
His broider’d belt and sandals—dread to tell, 
Eager he sprang—he sought to clasp his bride— 
He stopt:—a groan was heard—he gasp’d, and fell 


Low by the couch of her who widow’d lay, 
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But —— power to move; and when "twas day, 
A cold black corse was all of Meles there.” 
Zophiel, p. 43. 


Alcestes, Ripheus, Philomars, and Rosanes, all in 
succession seek the chamber of Egla, and perish. 
At length the beauteous boy Altheetor, the favourite 
page of Sardius, king of Media, ventures the en- 
counter :— 


* Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 
Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin’s feet, 
And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance 
there. 


Like perfume soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrilled the gilded roof along ; 
His warm devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervour to his song. 


She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see him die. re springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam and despair, 

And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 


Then thus: ‘Oh! Being, who, unseen bat near, 
Art hovering now, behold and pity me! 

For love, hope, beauty, music,—all that’s dear, 
Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 


* Spirit! in mercy make me not the cause, 
he hateful cause, of this kind being’s death ! 
In pity kill me first! He lives—he draws— 
Thou wilt not blast’—he draws his harmless 
breath !” 


Still lives Altheetor; still unguarded strays 

One hand o’er his fallen lyre; but all his soul 
Is lost,—given up. He fain would turn to gaze, 
But cannot turn, so twin’d. Now, all that stole 


Through every vein, and thrill’d each separate nerve, 

Himself could not have told,—all wound and 
clasp’d 

In her white arms and hair. 


Ah! can they serve 
To save him? 


* What a sea of sweets !’—he 


gasp’d, 
But ‘twas delight: sound, fragrance, all were 
breathing. 
Still swell’d the transport: ‘Let me look and 
thank :’ 


He sigh’d (celestial smiles his lip enwreathing): 
*] die—but ask no more,’ he said, and sank ; 


Still by her arms supported—lower—lower— 
As by soft sleep oppress’d ;—so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the purple tap’stried floor; 
It seem’d an angel lay reposing there.” 
Ibid. p. 83. 


Zophiel killed him not :— 


“* He died of love; or the o’er perfect joy 

Of being pitied—pray’d for—prest by thee. @ 
Oh! for the fate of that devoted boy 

I'd sell my birthright to eternity. 


‘I’m not the cause of this thy last distress. 

Nay! look upon thy Spirit ere he flies ! 

Look on me once, and Jearn to hate me less!’ 

He said; and teare fel] fast from his immortal 





Her ivory hands, convulsive, clasp’d in prayer, 


eyes.”’-—p. 84. 
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Zophiel now renounces all selfish designs upon 
Egla; but, resolving that no mortal shall wed her, 
he meditates the means of preserving her for his own 
society in perpetual oouth and beauty. For this 
purpose he seeks Phraérion, a gentler, flower-like 
spirit, made up of love and tenderness, and persuades 
him to lead the way to the palace of the gnomes, 
under the ocean, where Tahathyam keeps the elixir 
of life. ‘This episode is the most brilliant part of the 
poem, and stamps Mrs. Brooke a woman of true 
genius. We have quoted a great deal, but we must 
make room for this picture of the two spirits before 
their descent into the Sicilian sea ;— 


“The sea was calm, and the reflected moon 
Still trembled on its surface; not a breath 

Curl’d the broad mirror. Night had past her noon; 
How soft the air! how cold the depths beneath ! 


The Spirits hover o’er that surface smooth ; 
Zophiel’s white arm around Phraérion’s twin’d 
In fond caress, his tender fears to soothe, 
While either’s nearer wiag the other’s cross’d be- 
hind. 


Well pleased, Phraérion half forgot his dread ; 
And first, with foot as white as lotus leaf, 
The sleepy surface of the waves essay’d; 
But then his smile of love gave place to drops of 
grief. 


How could he for that fluid dense and chill 
Change the sweet floods of air they floated on ? 
E’en at a touch his shrinking fibres thrill ; 
But ardent Zophiel, panting, hurries on : 


And (catching his mild brother’s tears, with lip 
That whisper’d courage *twixt each glowing kiss) 
Persuades to plunge: limbs, wings, and locks they dip, 
Whate’er the other’s pains, the lover felt but bliss.’’ 
Ib. p. 124. 


A drop of the elixir is obtained, and lost on the 
return to upper air, in the tempest raised by Lucifer, 
who thwarts the half-repentant Zophiel. A very 
powerful scene between them takes place. In the 
episode of Zameia, the princess who offers herself 
up to Meles in the temple of Mylitta, and who is 
connected with the story by her frantic attempt to 
kill Egla, the poetess has gone as far as she well 
could, audendo quidlibet. At length Hariph and 
Helon (Raphael and Tobias) appear; the seventh 
bridal is successful, and the erring spirit smoked out 
into Egypt, as truly as in the beautiful book of Tobit 
itself; ** quem si quis,’ says the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, “pro sacro et canonico non susceperit, 
ANATHEMA sit.” 

We add that Zophiel is dedicated to Mr. Southey, 
although the temperature of the poem is not that of 
Keswick, but of the island of Cuba, where it was 
written. It is altogether an extraordinary perform- 
ance, and, as far as we can make out Mrs. Brooke’s 
creed and manner of thinking from her notes, the 
poetess must be as singular a compound as her 
poem. Itis also a remarkable —— the present 
day that a woman who could write Zophiel, should 
write nothing else. Her fancy in incident and de- 
scription is exhaustless, and with a little care and 
discipline her versification would be fine. And all 
this out of a coffee plantation in Cuba! 





THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 
A TALE FROM THE BOSTAN 


A fire-worshipper had abandoned all intercourse 
with the world, and girt up his loins in the service 
of an idol. 

After some years, destiny involved that votary of 
a reprobate faith in circumstances of difficulty, 

And the helpless wretch, groveling in the dust of 
the temple, at the feet of his idol, thus piteously im- 
plored, in the hope of a blessing: 

* T am in distress; succour me, O idol !—TI am in 
peril of death; have mercy upon me!” 

ay ry did he pour forth his soul in supplica- 
tion, but his prayer was still unanswered. 

How could an idol, which cannot even brush 
om the flies from itself, fulfil the desire of any 
one? 

At length he was provoked, and said: “O idol, 
that enthrallest in delusion, in vain have I worshipped 
thee for several years! 

“ Fulfil the present object of my anxiety, other- 
wise I will ask it of God.” 

He thus spake, and raising with sincere devotion 
the hand of supplication, exclaimed, “ O Almighty 
Creator?” 

While his face was even yet defiled with dust 
from the worship of that idol, the true God fulfilled 
his desire. 

An enlightened sage was confounded at this, and 
the serenity of his soul was darkened with per- 
plexity : 

That a vile and erring idolater—with his head still 
intoxicated from the flagon of the pagod; 

With his heart still unpurged from infidelity, and 
his hands from perfidy— 

That even to such a cone God had fulfilled the ob- 
ject of his desire! 

While his thoughts were deeply absorbed in this 
mystery, a divine intimation reached the ear of his 
heart : 

“That old man of deficient understanding fer- 
vently implored his idol, but his prayer was not 
accepted. 

*¢ Should he be repulsed at my court also, what dif- 
ference were there between an idol and the Eternal ?”” 





O my friend, thou must fix thy heart upon the 
ErernaL; for more impotent than an idol is all 
beside. 

It is impossible, if thou prostrate thyself at his 
threshold, that the hand of thy need should return 
empty. 

God, we are come to thee deficient in every 
good deed: empty-handed yet trustful are we come ! 





ENGLISH COINS. 


A great number of old English silver coins were 
discovered, in June, at Loders, near Bridport. It 
being desirable to lower the floor of a barton, a boy 
engaged in pecking up the hard grouting of which it 
was composed, struck upon an earthenware vessel, 
containing from 400 to 500 silver coins, chiefly 

oats and demi-groats of Henry VIII. with some of 

ward 1V. They are generally in good preserva- 
tion. A traveller hearing of the occurrence, shortly 
afterwards purchased the greater number of the 
coins, and sent them to London, 
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Marseilles—Journey from Paris—Lyons—the Rhone 
—French Steamer—Prosperity of France—Law of 
Primogeniture. 

Marseilles. 

It is wonderful how far the French are behind us 
in the means of internal communication. The jour- 
ney from Paris to Chalons-sur-Sadne occupied fifty- 
four hours for a distance of about 220 miles. The 
diligence is in fact little better than a stage wagon; 
and the roads in a state inconceivably bad for the 
communication between the capital and the principal 
manufacturing city of the kingdom. Four times in 
one night the diligence sunk so deeply in the mud 
that the efforts of the horses were unable to disen- 
gage it, and the passengers had to get out and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. This certainly does 
not say much for the principle of centralisation as 
applied to road-making. And if this is the state of 
one of the principal lines of road in the country, the 
cross-roads must, during the winter months, be abso- 
lutely impassable. 

For the first two days the country through which 
we traveled was very poor and uninteresting, the soil 
thin and chalky, with a great deal of forest and waste 
land, and the population scanty, and confined to a 
few small towns and villages. But on coming down 
upon the great plain of Burgundy, the scene changes 
entirely, and from Beaune to Chalons the country is 
like a garden, covered with vineyards, and studded 
with towns, villages, and country houses, as in the 
richest parts of England. 

We passed through this district on a Sunday, and 
the whole population were out of doors enjoying the 
fine day. ices much struck by the general appear- 
ance of comfort and respectability of the labouring 
classes. Among the thousands whom we met, I 
did not observe one who was dressed in his common 
every day working clothes—they had all their decent 
Sunday suit. We hear much of the desecration of 
the Sabbath in France: no doubt the day is spent 
mach more in amusement than with us, as it is in all 
eatholic and indeed al] Lutheran countries, and the 
shops also are more generally open in the afternoon 
after mass is over; but as for regular labour I never 
saw any thing of the sort, and I believe it is quite as 
uncommon as in England. 

From Chalons, a populous thriving place with a 
great trade in wine, we embarked in a steamer on 
the Sadne for Lyons. The distance is sixty miles, 
and the country on each side of the river presents 
every where the same fertile and thriving appear- 
ance. Low hills covered with vineyards which pro- 
duce the choicest Burgundy wines, and studded with 
innumerable country houses and villages, between 
which the Saéne winds through a rich plain, now 
one sheet of water, with trees and houses rising up 
like islands—such is the landscape which every 
where meets the eye. The steamer was crowded to 
excess, and at every town we passed we put out and 
took in a great many passengers. The number of 
new suspension bridges which we passed showed 
clearly that the population along the river mast be 
very Seam, and the country in a flourishing condi- 
tion. As we approached Lyons the banks closed in 
and became higher and more rocky, affording many 
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picturesque views. Lyons itself is a very picturesque 
city: it stands on the tongue of land between the 
Rhone and Saéne, and is perched on the hill tops, 
and huddled together in the narrow space hetween 
the rivers and their steep rocky banks. - Lyons has 
very little the look of one of our large manufacturing 
towns: there are few large factories to be seen, and 
no lofty chimneys vomiting forth clouds of smoke 
day and night over the city. The approach to Lyons 
by the Sadne, where for miles together we see every 
projecting rock and eminence crowned with its neat 
white low-roofed villa, and the first view of the city 
with its multitude of bridges and crowd of barges, 
water-mills, and floating-rafts, on which people are 
busily engaged washing yarns and performing other 
processes connected with manufacturing industry, 
give a favourable impression of the prosperity of the 
place. But on entering the town, and walking 
through the streets, this impression is a good deal 
altered. There is not much bustle: few well-dressed 
people are to be seen, and few good shops; and 
every thing has a dull, dingy look, forming the 
strongest possible contrast to the brilliancy of Paris. 
The houses are, for the most part, very large, and 
the streets excessively narrow; and, on the whole, 
the appearance of Lyons reminded me of the Flesh 
Market, and other low parts of the old town of Edin- 
burgh. The quay towards the Rhone, however, is 
an exception; and is spacious and splendid. Here 
I had my first view of the Alps: at first | could see 
nothing but what I took for white clouds lying low 
in the horizon; but after straining my eyes for a 
short time, I made out distinctly the outline of a 
snowy peak against the sky, and then all at once the 
whole range flashed upon me, towering up in masses 
of the purest white above a lower range of mountains 
striped and streaked with snow. Even at this dis- 
tance they looked enormous, and came up to or even 
surpassed my expectation. The Rhone is here a 
noble stream, not much less than the Thames at 
London; its waters, however, by no means corre- 
spond to the poet’s description of the “ blue rushing 
of the arrowy Rhone,” but are thick and turbidy and 
have a peculiar greenish tinge from flowing over 
limestone rock. 

From all I can learn, the manufacturing industry 
of Lyons is not in a very flourishing condition. The 
competition of England, where the silk manufacture 
has increased enormously since Huskisson threw 
the trade open in 1825, has injured Lyons consider- 
ably, and driven her coarser and cheaper fabrics 
almost entirely out of the market. Zurich, also, has 
of late years become a formidable rival ; and the silk 
manufacture has been yey many parts of 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy. Still, however, Ly- 
ons, from the skill of her workmen, and the supe- 
tiority of her schools of design, kept the lead in all 
the finer departments of the mannfacture where taste 
and ingenuity were the principal requisites, and re- 
tained a tolerable degree of prosperity down to the 
fatal period of the insurrection of the workmen in 
1834, The history of this insurrection, which arose 
out of an attempt to fix the rate of wages a legisla- 
tive enactment, is most instructive, especially at the 
present time when projects of a similar nature are 
aogemey agitated in England. 

experiment was tried here under the most 





favourable circumstances, and most entirely and sig- 
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nally failed. Wages having been gradually declin- | done, that it seems impossible to rr” ¢ any limits 
ing, competition increasing, and profits cei to the improvement of machinery; and if once the 
for several years, a committee of manufacturers and | power-loom is brought into direct competition with 
workmen met in October, 1833, and drew up a tariff | the industry of Lyons, she must change her system, 
of wages, calculated on the average rate of existing | and cause frightful misery among her present race 
wages, which they agreed to fix upon as a minimum, | of workmen, or submit to be ruined. The boast of 
with a view to prevent any further reduction. The | the present age is to have vanquished the elements, 
scheme was no ~ popular with the principal manu- | and made them slaves to do our bidding: more 
fucturers than with the workmen, as they hoped it | truly might it be said that they have vanquished us, 
would prove the means of checking inordinate com- | and that the power of mechanism is hurrying society 
petition, keeping up prices, and compelling the less | along a path beset by dangers, where no one can fore- 



















respectable inanufacturers to pay as high wages od 
the more respectable and humane. Under these 
favourable cireamstances, the tariff, popular with all | 
classes, and recommended by the local boards of 
trade, was sanctioned by the prefet and government, 
and published by authority. The result was what | 
might, have been expected—no additional employ- | 
ment was created—the natural tendency of wages | 
continued downwards—workmen came to ask for 
work, and the answer was “ We can’t afford to em- | 
ploy you: we should lose money on your work at | 
the tariff wages:”—the workman said, “I must | 
work, or starve; I will work for less than the tariff 
rate, and promise to tell nobody:” the more needy 
manufacturers found the temptation too strong to 
resist :—their goods competing in the market with 
those of the respectable manufacturers compelled 
them to do the same, and in the course of a few 
months the tariff became a dead letter; and the 
government, after some fruitless attempts to enforce 
it, found themselves compelled to recall the prefet 
and refuse to sanction it any longer. ‘The mischief 
however, was done; and it was not so easy to go 
back to the old state. Confidence between the mas- 
ters and men was destroyed; mutual complaints 
and exasperation arose; and at length the workmen, 
finding their hopes disappointed, and the rights 
guaranteed them by government broken through 
with impunity, became outrageous, and broke out 
into open revolt. They obtained possession of the 
town, and held it for several days against an over- 
whelming military force. At last 30,000 men were 
collected against the town, and it was taken by 
assault and order restored. But its prosperity had 
received a fatal blow; capital to a large amount had 
been destroyed; the spirit of the workmen was bro- 
ken, and for several years the manufactures of Lyons 
sunk to less than half their former amount. An ex- 
tensive emigration of workmen ensued, which relieved 
the condition of those who remained behind, and in 
the course of the last year or two the trade of the 
lace has revived considerably; but it will be long 

fore it entirely recovers from the shock given it by 
the rash attempt to fix the wages of labour by sta- 





see the issue. 

From Lyons we descended the Rhone, by steam, 
to Avignon, performing the distance of one hundred 
and sixty oe in twelve hours, with the assistance 
of the rapid current. The scenery is magnificent; 
and even at this season, when every thing is bare 
and brown, I thought it, historical and poetical asso- 
ciations apart, very superior to that of the far-famed 
Rhine. For here, as there, you have the mighty 
river rushing between high rocks, wooded slopes, 
and terraced vineyards, and sweeping you past an 
endless succession of castled crags, and ruined con- 
vents, and picturesque villages grouped about their 
old church towers. But here there is also, what the 
Rhine wants—high chains of barren mountains rising 
behind the rocks among which the river winds its 
course, and beyond them again, white snowy Alps 
towering up in the extreme distance: every thing 
here is on a grander scale than on the Rhine, and 
there is more variety. Sometimes you sail on for 
miles between bare rugged rocks, and mountains 
ploughed by Alpine torrents, amidst scenery as stern 
and savage as that of the wildest parts of Scotland, 
and then, after bursting through some narrow pass 
where the river foams along between steep over- 
hanging precipices, and rocks worn by the weather 
into a thousand fantastic shapes, you come out on 
an extensive plain bounded by a vast amphitheatre of 
distant mountains, and glide smoothly along amidst 
orchards, vineyards, and cornfields. Every where, 
indeed, along the river, where ten square feet of soil 
can be found, there is a garden, or a vineyard, and 
every where the same appearance of rapidly advanc- 
ing prosperity presents itself. The suspension 
bridges which have been thrown across the Rhone 
within the last ten or fifteen years are quite innu- 
merable, and all, 1 am told, were erected by private 
enterprise, and for no other reason than because they 
were found profitable speculations: steam naviga- 
tion, only introduced in 1830, has given a great im- 
pulse to every thing along the Rhone, and now new 
steam boats are building, and new companies start- 
ing up every day. The head engineers are all, I am 
told, English, and receive twelve pounds a month 


tutory enactment. The manufactures of Lyons are | wages, beside other advantages. The production 
conducted entirely on the domestic system: there | of silk is a great and increasing branch of industry 





are no large factories, and every web is given out to 
a master workman, who weaves it in his own house 
with the assistance of his family and hired journey- | 





in this part of France. In several small villages 
among the mountains I saw immense buildings 
newly erected, which, from their appearance, | took 


men. This system has many moral advantages; | for convents, but was told they were intended for the 


but when once improvements in machinery are car- 


culture of the silk worm. As we approach Avignon, 


ried so far that the power of steam is brought into | the olive makes it appearance; but 1 am told it is 
direct competition with human labour, it is incapable not much cultivated in this neighbourhood, as the 
of competing with the factory system, where capital | vine and mulberry are found more profitable. Here 


and machinery are applied on a la 
economy of time 


Fesavary, 1841.—Mvsecm 26 








scale, and the | also we met the first indications of a southern cli- 
subdivision of labour carried to | mate, in the mildness of the air, and advanced state 
the h perfection. So much has been already | of vegetation. 
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Avignon is a curious old town, containing ® Food 
many relics of the papal dominion. We visited the 


old castle in which the popes lived during their resi- 
dence in Avignon, and which was afterwards con- 
verted into the chief seat of the Inquisition in the 
south of France. The secret staircases, the places 
of concealment for overhearing the conversation of 
the prisoners, the gloomy dungeons, with their walle 
scrawled over with sentences from Scripture, and 
the names of unfortunate Huguenots who had been 
confined there, and the horrible torture-chamber with 
its grates and furnaces, and roof built so as to deaden 
the cries of the miserable sufferers, brought before 
my mind more forcibly than all I ever read, the true 
nature of this infernal institution. Such horrid ex- 
cesses of persecuting cruelty are, thank God, so 
opposed to the spirit of the age in which we live, 
that there is some difficulty in even conceiving their 
reality. We half suspect there must be some exag- 
geration in the accounts, and class the cowl and 
rack of the inquisitor with the poisoned bowl, the 
midnight apparition, and other established articles 
of the stock in trade of romance writers. The sight 
of a place like this at Avignon brings the truth of 
all we read of the Inquisition home to the mind with 
more force than a thousand descriptions. This is 
one of the chief pene Y of traveling; for now-a- 
days we read and read, till we almost lose the power 
of realising to ourselves the truth of what we read, 
or at best give it a faint assent with our understand- 
ings, while it makes no impression on our lives and 
conduct. How else should we see so many persons 
condemning the Inquisition, and yet holding princi- 
ples which make persecution for religion’s sake a 
duty? How else should we see free-born Britons 
and protestants offering up vows for the success of a 
cause in Spain, whose avowed object is the re-estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition, and priestly tyranny, in 
their worst forms? The sight of these monuments 
of by-gone bigotry at Avignon, strengthened a thou- 
sand times my abhorrence of every principle which 
leads, however remotely or indirectly, to sanction 
religious persecution, and impose fetters on the free- 
dom of thought, and made me bless the spirit of 
modern philosophy which has converted these terrific 
chambers into what they now are—the clean, com- 
fortable barracks of a French regiment. 

From Avignon to Marseilles we traveled by night 
in the diligence, in company with a Spaniard, who 
appeared to bea Carlist officer carrying despatches, 
for he was we dressed, evidently in a sort of 
half disguise, and had a small carpet bag which he 
carried in his hand, and never lost sight of it. He 
was a fine handsome young man, but with a coun- 
tenance and manner expressive of the most resolute, 
ferocious energy. He looked the very man to have 
a hundred prisoners shot with as little scruple as if 
they were so many dogs, and I dare say, if the truth 
were known, may have done so before now. Once 
when the conversation turned on Spain, he burst out, 
in his bad French, into a furious invective against 
France and England, for keeping Carlos from the 
throne of his ancestors. When I looked at his flash- 
ing eye, and frame —a- with passion, I thought 
to myself 1 was just as well among the mountains 


of Provence as in those of Valentia or Aragon. Talk- 
ing of Maroto’s wholesale murders, which are the 
general topic of conversation just now, he said Maroto 
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was quite right; that the Navarrese were a parcel of 
scoundrels, who cared more for their privileges than 
for their king or religion, and were always hatching 
conspiracies to set up an independent republic. Our 
other companions were, a Marseilles shopkeeper, 
and a small! landed proprietor in the neighbourhood : 
their talk was all of cotton, sugar, railroads, and 
manufactures, and the commerce of Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, China, and every country under the sun, 
which they discussed without a moment’s intermis- 
sion, and with an extent of knowledge and informa- 
tion which quite surprised me. I thought, as I lis- 
tened to them, how curiously national character, and 
different stages of civilisation were contrasted in these 
intelligent, good-natured, fat, utilitarian Frenchmen, 
and the fierce, half civilised Spaniard, with his proud, 
resolute air, and military bearing. 

Marseilles is a large and thriving seaport town, 
finely situated at the bottom of a great sweep of the 
Mediterranean. The country around is bare and 
rocky, with bold cliffs of white limestone, plunging 
down into the deep blue sea. But the hills, bare as 
they are, are studded over with villas and vineyards, 
and the suburbs extend far back into the country. 
The port, which is a fine natural harbour among the 
rocks, was crowded with ships of every nation, and 
every thing had the bustling appearance of a thriving 
commercial town. The trade of Marseilles, I am 
told, has increased fully one third since 1830, and 
the intercourse with Algiers contributes a good deal 
to its present prosperity. The town itself is dirty 
and disagreeable. 

To-morrow I embark for Naples; but before I take 
leave of France and plunge into the new world of art 
and poetry which awaits me in Italy, 1 wish to call 
your attention to a few facts relative to the social 
condition, the moral and economical state of this 
country which have forced themselves on my atten- 
tion since I entered it. I have traversed France now 
from north to south, from the English Channel te 
the Mediterranean, and still wherever { have gone I 
have been struck by the uniform appearance of ease 
and comfort among the mass of the population, and 
the total absence of any thing like poverty and dis- 
tress. I do not ex rate when I say that I have 
not seen in France three rs, three persons in 
torn or shabby clothes, or one in a state of intoxica- 
tion. With the exception of Lyons, where the work- 
men have something of the squalid, emaciated look 
which characterises a great manufacturing town, the 
people whom I have seen both in town and country 
appear remarkably healthy and cheerful, and have 
every appearance of being well fed, well clothed, 
well lodged, and in comparatively a circum- 
stances. A traveller of course passing hastily through 
a country is liable to be deceived, and form a false 
estimate of the true condition of its inhabitants ; 
although it is not easy to see how he can be very 
greatly mistaken in his general impression if he uses 
his eyes, travels by the common conveyances, con- 
verses freely with all the people whom he meets, 
and, above all, is not under the dominion of any 
theory on the subject to begin with. However in 
this case I can refer you to better testimony than the 
result of my own observation, in proof of the pros- 

ition of the great bulk of the population 
of France at the present moment. The concurrent 
testimony of men of all political parties—the noto- 
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rious facts that the peasantry of France are, and for 
many years past have been, purchasers of land to a 
t extent—that the revenue has increased, al- 
ough many old taxes have been repealed—that 
manufacturing industry is extending itself daily, 
internal communication being opened up by private 
enterprise—that mendicity bas almost disappeared— 
that a substitute for seven years’ military service 
cannot be procured under 1500 or 2000 francs; and 
in fine, that the —_ are quiet and contented, poli- 
tical agitation co ned to a few large towns, and 
complaints of ruin and distress never heard, unless 
when the interests of some t monopoly created 
by the restrictive commercial system are attacked. 
oupling these notorious and recognised facts with 
the result of my own observation, I think I am justi- 
fied in assuming that the condition of France at the 
present moment is one of great and enviable pros- 
perity. ‘Traveling as I have done by diligences and 
steamboats I had a good many opportunities of hear- 
ing the opinions of persons of different ranks and 
professions, and to my astonishment I found them 
all unanimously agreed in attributing the prosperity 
of the country, and the improved condition of the 
people, to the same cause, namely, the subdivision 
of landed property consequent on the abolition of 
primogeniture. It startled me not a little to find 
such an universal accordance of opinion among all 
classes, and especially among practical men, speak- 
ing from what they had themselves seen, and what 
had taken place in their own neighbourhood, in fa- 
vour of a system which our most eminent political 
economists denounce as ruinous and destructive. 
Macculloch, the greatest living authority in the 
science, has always maintained that the custom of 
primogeniture has been the mainspring of modern 
civilisation; that the law of equal succession adopted 
by France was a suicidal measure, blindly taken up 
to serve a political purpose, and directly contrary to 
every sound maxim of political economy, and that 
if not immediately repealed, the result would inevita- 
bly be to banish industry and capital, and convert 
France into one great pauper warren. Now com- 
_ theory with facts. Is France a pauper warren? 
fas her condition deteriorated with the increasing 
subdivision of the soil? Is she worse off now that 
two thirds of her population belong to the class of 
ny oe than she was in 1816, when their num- 
er did not exceed one half, or in 1790, when the 
law of primogeniture was still in existence? Is not 
capital accumulating, and manufacturing industry 
rapidly extending, notwithstanding the shackles 
thrown upon it by an absurd system of monopolies 
and restrictions? There can be but one answer to 
all these questions, and that is, that the predictions 
of theory have been completely and notoriously fal- 
sified by the event, 

There has been a good deal of bigotry in political 
economy of late, a disposition to make facts give 
way to dogmas, and to apply universal conclusions 
drawn from. narrow and imperfect premises. The 
science has become too abstract, too much a dry 
theory of the laws which regulate the production of 
wealth in an ideal community, where man is consi- 
dered as a sort of nenepauat unit. It has thus 
attained a show of mathematical precision at the ex- 
pense too often of truth and practical utility. Another 
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of the ee day is that it attends exclusively to 
the production of capital, overlooking almost entirely 
the far more difficult and important question of its 
distribution. It is owing mainly to this latter cause 
that such an able writer as Macculloch has fallen into 
such a gross and palpable reductio ad absurdum as 
the assertion that France must inevitably be ruined 
by the law of equal succession. His argument is, 
that primogeniture, by keeping up a high scale of 
fortune, and throwing a number of unprovided younger 
brothers on society, creates intense competition, and 
gives a powerful impulse to the accumulation of ca- 
pital. And so no doubt it does. It would be hard 
for the wit of man to devise a system better adapted 
for directing the whole — of a community to- 
wards money making, and for promoting the rapid 
accumulation of capital in large masses, than that 
which prevails in England ; a system, in which the 
law of primogeniture, and the practice of settling all 
considerable estates on the eldest son, secures the 
existence of a wealthy landed aristocracy, sufficiently 
exclusive to make it the great object of every man’s 
ambition te become one of them, without being so 
inaccessible as entirely to exclude any member of the 
community from the hope of raising himself into 
their ranks. Any one at all acquainted with the 
spirit of society in England must see what a powerful 
spur to exertion is supplied by this intense desire of 
rising in the scale of social distinction. If you ana- 
lyse the motives which urge on men, who have al- 
ready a competency, to “scorn delight, and live 
laborious days,” you will find that, in nine cases out 
of ten, the fear of losing, or the hope of gaining, a 
place in society, is the object for which they sacrifice 
present ease and enjoyment. It is not so much the 
desire of fame, or power, or even of money, for its 
own sake, as of money as a stepping-stone to rank 
and standing in society, which urges them on in the 
career of accumulation. The merchcnt, the manu- 
facturer, will not stop till he has realised a fortune 
sufficient to found a family, and take his place among 
the lords of the land. But with a landed aristocracy, 
among whom estates of ten, twenty thousand a-year, 
and even upwards, are not uncommon, to do this 
thousands do not suffice—to found a great family he 
must be a millionaire. And, therefore, instead of 
retiring when he has realised his ten or twenty 
thousand pounds, he puts on more sail, extends his 
operations, urges on the productive power of machi- 
nery, and, although every now and then a greatcrash 
takes place and thousands fail, on the whole, the 
accumulation of wealth goes on at an accelerated 
rate, and the number of enormous capitals increases 
daily. But granting all this, what does it prove? 
How far does it go towards solving the great pro- 
blem which agitates the minds of al] thinking men, 
namely, what institutions, and, more especially, 
what institutions relative to the tenure and distribu- 
tion of private property, are on the whole best, most 
suited to the wants of modern society, and most cal- 
culated to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? Political economists, indeed, as- 
sume that this problem is reducible into the much 
simpler one of Snsovestig the laws which regulate 
the maximum production of capital. The current 
doctrine of the English school of economists is, that 


the one thing needful to insure the welfare of societ 
is the rapid accumulation of capital They hold, 
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that provided capital accumulates at a more rapid | whether the system of primogeniture deserves the 
rate than population advances, the condition of the | praise which Macculloch has given it; and whether 
working classes must necessarily improve. {s this the opinion of Adam Smith, who denounced it as an 
conclusion borne out by facts? Is it not evident that unnatural and artificial system for making a few rich 
if it were correct, the condition of the labouring and many poor, be not after all the correct one. 
classes in England ought to be infinitely superior to | Certain it is that the great movement of modern so- 
that of the mass of the community in any country of ciety seems to be towards the opposite system. 1 
the continent? that their condition ought to be pro- recollect being much struck by a remark of Niebuhr’s 
gressively improving, and want and misery rapidly in his Roman History,—* that all the great legisla- 
disappearing? Can any one who knows any thing |tors of antiquity, without a single exception, made 
of the state of our manufacturing districts, who is | the possession of a property in the soil by the great- 
acquainted with the sufferings of the million of mi- | est possible number of citizens the basis of all their 
serable beings dependent for their existence on hand- institutions for the promotion of private virtue and 
loom weaving, who has inquired into the condition | national prosperity.” The same system prevailed 
of the thousands who inhabit the cellars of St. Giles’s among the free Germanic nations who overthrew the 
and Manchester, who has attended to the facts|Roman empire. The feudal system, or system 
brought to light by the different poor law inquiries, of military colonisation, introduced primogeniture, 
and compared the state of the agricultural labourer which gradually swallowed up the old Udal tenure, 
with that of the peasant proprietor on the continent |and became the prevailing system throughout Eu- 
—can any one, I say, at all acquainted with the true rope. It would seem now as if the world was re- 
state of England at the present moment, venture to | turning to the old system. In the new quarters of 
assert that the accumulation of capital is of itself |the globe which are rising so rapidly in importance, 
sufficient to insure the happiness and well-being of a | primogeniture is unknown, and the whole structure 
people? of society is based on the subdivision of the soil, and 
The truth is, that political economy, taken in the | the principles of equality. In Europe, also, the old 
limited sense in which it is now generally used, has |system is fast losing ground. France has oom | 
failed signally in solving the great problem of social |abandoned it; Prussia has in a great measure fol- 
arrangements. It is impossible that a science which | lowed her example: and England is now almost the 
is in its nature partial and limited, and deals with | only country left in which a powerful aristocracy 
one faculty alone of human nature, namely the pas- | maintains itself in the possession of the soil. 
sion for accumulation, should do otherwise. The! The question of primogeniture is so mixed up with 
fault is not in the science, which, within its proper | political considerations, and bears so directly on all 
limits, is one of the most useful and valuable in the | the agitating topics of party warfare, that it is diffi- 
range of human knowledge, but in the professors of |cult to get people, in the present excited state of 
it, who have attempted to found a complete theory |men’s minds in England, to view it coolly and im- 
of society on too narrowa basis. When a science is | partially. The danger of change is so great, that 
first discovered, we always find people disposed to |most men are afraid to look at any thing which tells 
push its principles to an unreasonable length, and | against the present system. They have a latent 
subject all other departments of knowledge to their | suspicion that something is unsound, a vague fear that 
new dogmas. When philosophy began to turn its |some great convulsion is threatening in the womb of 
attention to the science of government, and expose |time, and this fear they try to drown by shutting 
the errors and absurdities of the old systems which their ears to the sounds of impending danger. A far 
prevailed in Europe, there was quite a craze for a| wiser plan would be to face it boldly, and take mea- 
time in favour of political reform, and quacks were | sures for meeting it while it is still remote. It is of 
found on all hands ready to cure society of its evils [no use to oppose a system which can appeal to facts 
with their nostrums of charters and constitutions. | by mere theories. It is idle to say that the system 
There has been something of a similar craze of late | of equal succession must lead to such an increase of 
years for political economy, and a disposition on the | population, as to reduce the country which adopts it 
part of its professors to make conclusions drawn from | to the condition of a great pauper warren, when its 
other and higher considerations, and even facts them- | advocates can turn to France, to Norway, and to 
selves, give way to their theories. Morality and re- } Switzerland, and say that the rate of increase and the 
ligion both say that the passion for wealth, when |average number of marriages to the population, are 
indulged in excess, becomes a crime, and that it is | lower in those countries than in England, and that 
one of our first duties not to sacrifice the great end of | the corntry most overrun by pauperism, and in which 
our existence, moral and intellectual improvement, |popiation increases most rapidly, is feudally con- 
to the aequisition of riches. Political economy says, |*iituted Ireland. It is useless to try to ward off the 
If you wish to benefit society, accumulate capital, | fact, that France is prospering under her present sys- 
and solves the problem of social arrangements by |tem, by appealing to the dogmas of political econo- 
adopting the system of primogeniture, on the express |my, and saying that she requires two thirds of her 
ground of the stimulus given by it to the passion for | imhabitants to raise her food, while in England one 
accumulation. ‘That the mere accumulation of capi-|third seffice. The answer of course is that this is 
tal is not of itself sufficient to insure the happiness | just the great advantage of the system, that it ena- 
of society is a truth now beginning to be universally | bles two thirds instead of one third of the population 
recognised. The distribution of wealth is felt to be |to support themselves by the employment which is 
a more important point than its absolute amount; | admitted on all hands to be the most favourable for 
and the impossibility of dispensing with moral con- | happiness, health, and morals. The French say that 
siderations is generally admitted. Considered in |it is no advantage to turn land into a machine for the 
this enlarged point of view, it is very doubtful | production of capital, and throw a third of the popu- 
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lation out of employment by improved methods of | altogether false to say that France is standing still. 
agriculture. They say, also, that although capital | On the contrary, internal improvement and manufac- 
is not so productively applied in the system of small | turing industry are going on rapidly, and with an 
farming, yet the stimulus given to industry by mak- | qescteentes progress, since the revolution of 1830, 
ing the peasant proprietor of the soil he cultivates is | In proof of this I may refer to the fact I have already 
so great, as to insure on the whole a higher state of | mentioned, of the number of new bridges thrown 
cultivation, and keep the price of food as low as it | across the Rhone and Sadne by private enterprise, 
could be undera difierentsystem. ‘The truth of their | the general introduction of steam on all the principal 
assertion may be tested by an appeal to facts. The | rivers, and the vast increase in the number of sta- 
price of agricultural produce has not risen in France | tionary steam engines employed in the kingdom. In 
with the subdivision of landed property, but has re- | 1820, there were only sixty steam-engines of 1021 
mained steady at an average of from thirty to forty | horse power in all France; and from this time up to 
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er cent. lower than the same produce raised in Eng- 
and, by half the number of hands. I had some con- 
versation on this point with a very intelligent French- 
man, a commercial traveller, well acquainted with all 
parts of France. I urged on him the objection that 
the subdivision of the soil would in time prevent the 
application of the most profitable means of husband ry, 
and that thus food would rise in price. His reply 
was, “ You have traveled now some hundreds of 
miles through a corn country, have you seen a single 
acre in spade rere where the plough might 
have been more profitably employed?” 1 acknow- 
ledged I had not. “The fact is,” he continued, 
“we find in practice that the extent to which subdi- 
vision is carried adapts itself to the nature of the soil 
and climate. Here, in Provence, where the vine and 
mulberry are the staple products, and nature herself 
seems to have pointed out a system of garden hus- 
bandry, subdivision is already carried to a great ex- 
tent, and is daily inereasing. The further it is car- 
ried the richer we always find the district become, 
and the more prosperous the condition of the pea- 
santry. On the one hand they have the strongest 
incitement to industry in the hope of becoming pro- 
prietors, or, if they are so, of extending their pro- 
perty, so that their children may not be obliged to 
part with it on their death—on the other, they cannot 
easily be reduced to want or driven to work for in- 
sufficient wages. In the corn-growing and grazing 
districts of the north, however, we find, by expe- 
tience, that subdivision seldom passes a certain limit, 
Lecause children who succeed to portions too smal] 
to admit of profitable cultivation generally make 
family arrangements, or bring their lots to sale.” 
Such was the statement of my informant. I cannot 
of course vouch for its accuracy ; but in confirmation 
of it I may mention, what I before observed, the 
very marked and striking improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people on entering the vine-growing dis- 
tricts of the south. Arthur Young, who traveled in 
France in 1782, says, that he always found the in- 


habitants of vine-growing districts the most miserable | 


portion of the population. Now the case is entirely 
the reverse. The peasantry of Burgundy and Pro- 
vence are obviously better off than those of the 
north. 

Another objection to the system of subdividing the 
soil among a number of small proprietors is, that all 
other branches of industry will languish for want of 
enterprise and capital, and society will become sta- 
tionary and cease to advance. Here again the an- 
swer is an appeal to facts. Nodoubt competition is 
not so intense as with us, large capitals are much 
scarcer, the means of living much easier, and every 
thing is on a smaller scale, and if I may so express 
it, more in a retail way then in England. But it is 





| 1830 the number was not greatly increased. In 
| 1837, the number of engines amounted to 1969, and 
| their united horse power to 26,186. 

Switzerland, also, where the systems of primoge- 
| niture and large estates are unknown, has, in spite of 
| natural disadvantages, become a great manufacturing 
|country. These facts are surely conclusive to show, 
| that the system of subdivision is not necessarily a 
| Stationary system, or hostile to improvement. ‘That 
| it does not urge accumulation forward so rapidly, or 

favour the heaping up of capital in large masses, I 
‘distinctly admit, and this perhaps may be a sufficient 
reason against its adoption ina country like England, 
where such a large proportion of the people already 
|depend on manufactures for their support. At any 
| rate it is impossible to change the whole frame-work 
| of society; the whole structure of our agricultural, 

commercial, and manufacturing industry is based on 
| the opposite system—we are wedded to it, and have 
‘no other course but to go on with it for better or for 
| worse. Do not think, therefore, that I am mad 
| enough to hope or wish for a revolution in England 
in order to see the experiment of a totally new struc- 
j}ture of society tried; all I contend for is, that in 

France, where it has been tried, it has succeeded ; and 
| that there is no reason for supposing that the great 
| movement, which is evidently taking place through- 
| out the civilised world towards a system of property, 
founded on the principles of equality proclaimed by 
modern philosophy and by the Gospel, is necessarily 
a retrograde or destructive movement. 

The moral effects of a system of equality like that 
which now prevails in France, and its influence on 
the spirit of society and manners, are a subject of 
| inquiry no less interesting than its economical conse- 
}quences, I can do little more than call your atten- 
|tion to a few of the most striking results which 
| forced themselves on my notice in passing through 

the country. The gentlemen are not so gentleman- 
like as with us, It is rare, indeed, to see any thing 
like the polished manner, the finished high breeding, 
and air of simple unostentatious dignity which cha- 
| racterise the true English gentleman. On the other 
|hand, there is less vulgarity, less of the affectation 
| which apes a rank to which it is unaccustomed, and 
, less of the loathsome lackey spirit so common with 

us, which gapes open mouthed after a coronet, and 
|prostrates itself before wealth, rank, and fashion. 
| The intercourse between man and man is much freer. 
| In England we may almost say that there is no such 
| thing as a free intercourse between persons in very 
| different stations of life. Either there is arrogance on 
the one hand, and servility on the other, or more fre- 
|quently mutual reserve, arising from the knowledge 
that they do not meet on equal terms. This last is 
peculiarly the case in Scotland, where pride and self- 
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respect form the basis of the national character, down | freely; partly, also, the superior force and earnest- 
even to the poorest peasant ; and hence it is, and not ness of the English character, and the greater depth 
from any rude or churlish spirit, that the Scottish of their prejudices, which make them more tenacious 
labourer will rarely take off his hat to one of the of their own views, and less able to skim lightly 
classes, or be the first to wish him good day. | over the surface of a great many departments of 
ence, also, there is no country in the world in| knowledge. The educated Frenchman of the pre- 
which servants are treated with somuch hauteur, and sent day seems to me generally remarkable for the 
kept at such a distance, as in England. Here in absence of prejudice, and the sound, practical, com- 
France all this seems to be on a very different foot-| mon sense of his views; and this I attribute in great 
ing, and a freer intercourse, founded on the senti- measure to his practice of always conversing, which 
ment of the essential equality of mankind, universal- imposes on him the necessity of knowing something 
y revails. I constantly see persons of the most of all sides of a question, and advancing nothing 
ifferent rank and station conversing freely ther which may expose him to ridicule. I do not believe 
on the ordinary topics of the day. On the deck of a | that the old national prejudice against England exists 
French steamer, the passengers do not crystalise, if now to any extent, at least I saw no traces of it; on 
I may so express it, into different sets, under the in- | the contrary, they seem to take great interest in her 
fluence of some force of mutual repulsion, but groups | affairs; and wherever I go, I hear anxious inquiries 
are formed, in which you may see the smart surtout | about O’Connell and the Duke of Wellington, who 
of the young dandy, and the broad-cloth coat of the are universally looked on as two of the greatest men 
substantial Caaghen, side by side with the artisan’s of the age. I was amused atthe curiosity of a party 
jacket, the peasant’s blue smock frock, and the red | of Lyons’ artisans, with whom I got into conversa- 
trousers and worsted epaulettes of the common sol- | tion on the deck of the steamer going down the Rhone, 
dier—and all talking as if they had just escaped | to know something of the personal appearance and 
from a winter’s confinement in the back woods of | outward aspect of “le grand O'Connell,” as the 
Canada, and were eager to enjoy once more the use | called him. This extreme readiness of the Frenc 
of their tongues. For the Frenchman is essentially | to converse, and their politeness and willingness to 
a talking animal—his great delight is to talk—his | oblige, make it very pleasant for a stranger traveling 
chief means of educating himself is conversation. | in the country. You may always ask a question in 
Hence, also, from constant practice, he talks much | perfect certainty that the person whom you address 
better than the Englishman. The superiority of | will be obliged to you for giving him the saa | 
foreigners generally in conversation, and in the sort of of talking. I should not exactly like to live in su 
intelligence and information which pass current in | a Babel of tongues; but for a stranger merely pass- 
society, is one of the first things which strikes an | ing through it is very pleasant. There is no country 
Englishman on leaving hiscountry. The chief cause | where you can see so much of the real habits and 
of this I take to be, the reserve and embarrassment | manners of the people, and pick up so much infor- 
arising out of the structure of English society, | mation in so short a time, and with so little trouble. 
which prevents men who are not sure of one ano-| Farewell; 1 embark for Naples to-morrow. 
ther’s rank and station from communicating their ideas 








SYRIAC MS. WORK OF EUSEBIUS. the Greek original he says not a word. Cave, 
Professor Lee, D. D. of Trinity College, Cam-| Fabricius, and Valarsius speak of it as being a lost 
bridge, has discovered a Syriac translation of one of work. The manuscript now discovered is certain] 
the lost works of the celebrated Eusebius, author | 20t less than one thousand years old. It is beautiful- 
of the Church History. It will be recollected that|!y and accurately written, and quite complete in all 
some time ago the Rev. H. Tatham, of Bedford, | its parts. It argues, in the first place, against both 
went to Egypt for the purpose of collecting Coptic the Atheists and Polytheists from natural ~— 
manuscripts. In visiting some Syrian monasteries | V°'Y much in the manner of Paley’s Natural T! 
in the desert of Nitria, he had the good fortune to| logy. In the second place, it propounds the doctrine 
urchase about forty manuscripts o at age and of creation as the work of the Worp or Son of Gop. 
interest. These, on his return to England, he sent In the third place, he argues from the predictions 
to Professor Lee, who, in the course of his exami- made by our Lord himself in the severa Gospels, 
nation, diseovered the work in question. its history and proves from these, as fulfilled or as fulfilling in 
and contents are most interesting. ‘The first notice his day, that this revelation could not be less than 
of it is in Jerome’s Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Divine. Josephus is occasionally quoted, and par- 
Writers. It is there said to contain five books, and | ticularly his celebrated and much controverted decla- 
to have this title; Pert THeorHaneias, i. ¢. On the | Tation respecting our Lord. It is the intention of Dr. 
Divine Manifestation; meaning the Revelation of God | Lee to give the whole to the public, both in the 
in Christ. Ebed Jesu, the Metropolitan of Soba, in| Syrian language and in an English translation with 
Mesopotamia, also speaks of it as a work of Euse- | notes. The whole contains twice the matter of our 


bius, and tells us that it exists “in the Syriac.” Of | English New Testament. 
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No. II. 


A week’s residence in Paris does not give a stran- 
ger any title to decide upon the merits or demerits of 
that far-famed city. The period of the year (Sep- 
tember) was not the most favourable for a visit, all 
the best families having emigrated for their country 
habitations, and the city consequently exhibited a 
deserted air, at variance with every preconceived 
notion of the gaiety of the French capital. The 
mixture of meanness and magnificence in the build- 
ings, the dirt and bad smells, combine to give an un- 
favourable impression, which time only, and a better 
acquaintance with the more agreeable features of the 
place, can remove. 

We had entertained a hope, upon our arrival in 
Paris, of getting the maille poste for our journey to 
Chalons ; but it was engaged for at least a month in 
advance. We were not more fortunate, our party 
now being reduced to three, in our endeavour to se- 
cure the coupé, and were obliged to be contented 
with places (corners) of the interior. We despatch- 
ed all our heavy goods—that is, the portmanteaus— 
by messagerie, to Marseilles, which was a great 
saving of trouble. Though the expense of this con- 
veyance is enormous, it has the t advan of 
speed,traveling nearly as quickly as the diligence, 
while by the rowlage, which is cheaper, very incon- 
venient delays may be incurred. 

We quitted Paris on the 13th of September, well 
pleased with the treatment we had received. Though 
the charges for lodging, washing, &c. were high, 
there was no attempt at imposition; our landlad 
would not allow us to pay any thing for the eigh 
day of our abode, although we there ” entered into 
another week. We had the pleasure of leaving every 
body well satisfied with us, and willing to receive 
another English party. 

The diligence started at the appointed hour, name- 
ly, six o’clock in the evening. Unaccustomed to 
travel all night, we were rather anxious about break- 
fast, as we had merely stopped to change horses, 
without resting for any refreshment since we quitted 
Paris. Upon our arrival at Sens, at about seven 
o’clock in the morning, we were amused by the ap- 
pearance of a party of persons running, gesticulating, 
and talking with all their might, who brought hot 
coffee, milk, bread, and fruit to the carriage-door. 
At first we were disinclined to avail ourselves of the 
breakfast thus offered, but learning that we should 
not get any thing else before twelve o’clock in the 
day, we overcame our scruples, and partook of the 
despised fare, which we found very good of its kind. 
The country we passed through was rich with vine- 
yards, and on account of the undulating nature of 
the os and the frequency of towns and villages, 
exceedingly pleasing to the eye. We were continu- 
ally delighted with some splendid burst of scenery. 
There was no want of foliage, the absence of the 
magnificent timber which we find in England being 
the less remarkable, in consequence of the number 
of trees which, if not of very luxuriant growth, 
greatly embellish the landscape, while we saw the 
vine every where, the rich clusters of its grapes 
reaching to the edge of the road. Though robbed of 
its grace, and its lavish display of leaf and tendril, 
by the method of cultivating, each plant being re- 
duced to the size of a small currant bush, the foliage, 
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clothing every hill with green, gave the country an 
aspect most grateful to those who are accustomed to 
English verdure. 

We made our first halt at Auxerre, when a déjetiné a 
la fourchette was served up to the travellers of the 
diligence. A bad English dinner is a very bad thing, 
but a bad French one is infinitely worse. Hitherto, 
we had fed upon nothing but the most dainty fare of 
the best hotels and cafés, and I, at least, who wished 
to see as much as I could of France, was not dipleas- 
ed at the necessity of satisfying the cravings of ap- 
petite with bread and melon. There were numerous 
dishes, all very untempting, swimming in grease, 
and brought in a slovenly manner to the table; a 
roast fowl formed no exception, for it was sodden, 
half raw, and saturated with oil. It was only at the 
very best hotel8 in France that we ever found fowls 
tolerably well roasted; generally speaking, they are 
never more than half-cooked, and are as unsightly 
as they are unsavoury. Our fellow-passengers did 
ample justice to the meal, from which we gladly 
poset 5 in order to devote the brief remainder of our 
time to a hasty toilet. From what we could see of 
it, Auxerre appeared to be a very pretty place, it 
being at this time perfectly enwreathed with vines. 
In fact, every step of our journey increased our re- 
gret that we should be obliged to hurry through a 
country which it would have delighted us to view at 
leisure, each town that we passed through offering 
some inducement to linger on the road. Active 
preparations were making for the vintage, the carts 
which we met or overtook being laden with wine- 
casks, and much did we desire to witness a process 
associated in our minds with the gayest scenes of 
rural festivity. 

It would not be a fair criterion to judge of the ac- 
commodation afforded at the hotels of the French 
— by those at which the diligence changed 

orses; in some I observed that we were not shown 
into the best apartments reserved for public enter- 
tainment, but in none did we find any difficulty in 
procuring water to wash with, nor did we ever see a 
dish substituted fora basin. From our own observa- 
tion, it seems evident that the inns in the provinces 
have been much improved since the peace with E 
land, and it appeared to us, that no reasonable o 
jection could be made to the accommodation supplied. 
Auxerre certainly furnished the worst specimen we 
met with on the road; at no other place had we any 
right to complain of our entertainment, and at some 
the fare might be called sumptuous. 

On the third morning from our departure from 
Paris, when nearly exhausted, the rising sun gave us 
a view of the environs of Lyons. We had been 
afraid to stop at Chalons the day before, having been 
informed that the Soane was not sufficiently full to 
ensure the certainty of the steamboat’s arrival at 
the promised time at Lyons. This was a great dis- 
appointment, but we were rewarded by the rich and 
beautiful see which characterises the route by 
land. We could not help fancying that we could 
distinguish the home of Claude Melnotte amid those 
villages that dotted the splendid panorama; and the 
pleasure, with which I at Jeast contemplated the fine 
old city, was not a little enhanced by its association 
with the Lady of Lyons and her peasant lover. 

Lyons more than realised all the notions which I 





had formed concerning it, having an air of antique 
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gy which I had vainly expected to find at;city. Experience had shown us the impossibility of 
ouen. It is well-built throughout, without that| taking more than a cursory view of any place in 
striking contrast between the newer buildings and the | which we could only sojourn for a single day, and 


more ancient edifices which is so remarkable in the 
capital of Normandy. The Hotel de Ville, in the 


large square, is a particularly fine building, and the 
whole city looks as if it had been for centuries the 
seat of wealth and commerce. 


| therefore we satisfied ourselves with the glimpses 
; which we caught of Avignon from the river. <A half- 
| finished bridge, apparently of ancient date, projects 
|rudely into the middle of the stream; we passed 


through another more modern, though somewhat dif- 


Friends in England, and the few we met with or! ficult to shoot; our voyage the whole day having 


made in Paris, had furnished us with the names of 


the hotels it would be most advisable to put up at; 
but these lists were, as a matte: of course, lost, and 
we usually made for the nearest to the place where 
we stopped. The Hotel de Paris, which looks upon 
the Hotel de Ville, was the one we selected at 
Lyons; it was large and commodious, but had a dull 
and melancholy air. As is usual in French hotels, 
the building enclosed a court-yard in the centre, with 
galleries running round the three sides, aud reaching 
to the upper stories. ‘The furniture, handsome of its 
kind, was somewhat faded, adding to the gloom 
which is so often the characteristic of a provincial 
inn. As soon as possible, we sallied forth, accord- 
ing to our usual wont, to see as much as we could of 
the town and its environs; both invited a longer stay, 
but we were anxious to be at Marseilles by the 19th, 
and therefore agreed to rise at half-past three on the 
following morning, in order to be ready for the 
steamer, which started an hour after. We had be- 
gun, indeed, to fancy sleep a superfluous indulgence; 
my female friend (Miss E.), as well as myself, suf- 
fering no other inconvenience from three nights spent 
in a diligence than that occasioned by swelled feet 
and ancles. 

We found a very considerable number of persons 
in the steam-boat, many of whom were English, and 
amongst them a gentleman and his wife, who, with 
four children, were travelling to Nice, where they 
proposed to spend the winter. The fine weather of 
the preceding day had deserted us, and it rained in 
torrents during the first hours of the descent of the 
Rhone. The wet and cold became so difficult to 
bear, that I was glad to take up a position under the 
funnel of the steamer, where, protected a little from 
the rain, | speedily got dry and warm, enjoying the 
scenery in ie ite of the very unfavourable state of 
the weather. We missed our communicative boat- 
man of the Seine, but met with a very intelligent 
German, who gave us an account of the remarkable 
places en route, pointing out a spot once exceedingly 
dangerous to boats ascending or descending in con- 
sequence of a projecting rock, which, by the orders 
of the Emperor Napoleon, had been blown up. 

All the steamers which leave Lyons profess to go 
as far as Arles; but, in order to ensure conveyance 
to that place the same evening, it is necessary to as- 
certain whether they carry freight to Beaucaire, for 
in that case they always stay the night to unlade, 
taking the boat on at an early hour the following 
morning. We found ourselves in this predicament ; 
and perhaps, under all the circumstances to be re- 
lated, it would be advisable to leave the Lyons boat 
at Avignon, and proceed by land to Marseilles. 
Many of the passengers pursued this plan. The 
weather cleared up in the middle of the day, and we 
passed Avignon in a rich crimson sunset, which 
threw its roseate flush upon the ruins of the Papal 
palace, and the walls and bastions of this far-famed 


| been made under a succession of bridges, many upon 
|the suspension principle, and extremely light and 
/elegant. The heauty and the variety of the scenery 
| which presented itself, a3 we shot along the banks of 
| the Rhone, were quite sufficient to engage our atten- 
tion and to make the hours fly swiftly a.ong; there 
| were few, however, of our fellow-travellers who did 
| not resort to other methods of amusement. After 
}the weather had cleared, the decks dried, and the 
sun-beams warming, without scorching, glanced 
through fleecy clouds, the greater number of the pas- 
sengers remained in the cabin below, whence, the 
windows being small and high, there was literally no- 
thing to be seen. ‘They employed themselves in read- 
ing, writing, or working; the French ladies in par- 
ticular being most industrious in plying the needle. 
We noticed one family paced >. who scarcely 
showed themselves upon deck. It consisted of the 
mother, an elderly lady, of a very prepossessing ap- 
pearance, with her son and daughter; the former 
about thirty years old, the latter considerably young- 
er. The dress of the ladies, which was perfectly 
neat, consisted of printed muslin dresses, black silk 
shawls, and drawn bonnets, seemed so completely 
English, that we could scarcely believe that they 
were not our own countrywomen; they were the 
most diligent of the workers and readers, and as we 
never went down into the cabin unless to take some 
refreshment, or to fetch any thing we wanted, a few 
brief civilities only passed between us, but these 
were so cordially offered, that we regretted that want 
of inclination to enjoy the air and prospect upon deck 
which detained the party below. 

There was a restaurateur on board the steamer, 
who supplied the passengers at any hour they pleased 
with the articles inserted in his carte; every thing 
was very guod of its kind, but the boat itself was 
neither handsomely nor conveniently fitted up, and I 
should recommend in preference the new iron steam- 
ers which have been lately introduced upon the 
Rhone. It was about nine o’clock in the evenin 
when we reached Beaucaire ; one other boat | 
at this plaee, but the rest, to our mortification, went 
on to Arles. We were told that we must be at the 
river side at four the next morning, in order to proceed, 
and we therefore could not reckon upon more than 
four or five hours’ sleep. The night was very dark, 
and a scene of great confusion took place in the 
disembarkation. We had agreed to wait quietly 
until the remainder of the passengers got on shore ; 
and Miss E. and myself, glad to escape from the 
bustle and confusion of the deck, went down below 
to collect our baggage, &e. ‘The quay was crowded 
with porters, all vociferating and struggling to get 
hold of parcels to carry, while the commissionaires 
froin the hotels were more than ever eager in their re- 
commendations of their respective houses : their noise 





and gesticulations were so great, and their requests 
ape with so much boldness, that we might have 


























been led to suppose we had fallen into the hands of 
banditti, who would plunder us the moment they got 
us into their clutches. Miss E. had posted herself at 
an open window, watching this strange scene, and, 
while thus employed, was startled by hearing a 
piercing scream, and a plunge into the water; at the 
same moment, the clamour on shore became excessive. 
We instantly rushed upon deck, where we found 
our other friend safe; and upon inquiring what had 
happened, were told that a box had fallen into the 
river. Not quite satisfied of the truth of this state- 
ment, we asked several other persons, and received 
the same answer, the master of the steamer assuring 
us that no more serious accident had occurred. We 
soon afterwards went on shore, which was then per- 
fectly quiet, and, preceded by a commissionaire, who 
had persuaded the gentleman of our party to put 
himself under his convoy, we walked into the town. 
At a short distance from the water, we came upon an 
hotel of very ‘prepossessing 2 agemen which we 
concluded to be the one to which we were bound. 
The windows of the lower and upper floors were all 
open, the rooms lighted, showing clean gay looking 
paper upon the walls, and furniture of a tempting 
pearance. Our conductor, however, p the 
door, and dived down a Jane, upon which we halted, 
and declared our resolution to go no farther. After a 
little parley, and amongst other representations of 
the superior accommodations of the unknown hotel, 
an assurance that the stables were magnificent, we 
gained our point, and entered the house which had 
leased us so much. We were met at the door by 
two well dressed looking women, who showed 
us into some excellent apartments, up stairs, all ap- 
parently newly fitted up, and ex ingly well fur- 
nished. Ordering supper, we descended to the pub- 
lic room, and as we passed to a table at the farther 
end, noticed a young man sitting rather disconso- 
lately ata window. We were laughing and talking 
with each other, when suddenly starting up, the 
stranger youth exclaimed, “* You are English? How 
lad I am to hear my own language spoken again!” 
e told us that he was traveling through France to 
Malta, and had come by the other steamboat, in 
which there were no other English passengers be- 
side himself. He then inquired whether a lady had 
not been drowned who came by our vessel; we an- 
swered no: but upon his assurance that such was 
the fact, we began to entertain a suspicion that the 
truth had been concealed from us. It was not, how- 
ever, until the next morning, that we could learn the 
particulars. The gentleman who had accompanied 
us, and who had likewise been deceived by the state- 
ments made to him, ascertained that the accident had 
befallen the elderly French lady, with whose ap- 
we had been so much pleased. She had 

t on board a boat moored close to ours, and be- 
fievi that she had only to step on shore, actually 
walked into the river. She was only ten minutes 
under water, and the probabilities are, that if the 
circumstance had been made known, and prompt as- 
sistance afforded, she might have been resuscitated. 
Amid the number of English passengers on board 
the steamer, the chances were very much in favour 
of its ing a surgeon, accustomed to the best 
methods to be employed in such cases. No inquiry 
of the kind was male, end we understood that the 
wy wee te a church, there to await 
RBavary, 1841.—Museum. 27 
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the arrival of a medical man from the town. We 
were, of course, inexpressibly shocked by this fatal 
catastrophe, the more so because we all felt that we 
might have been of use had we been told the truth. 
The grief and distraction of the son and daughter, 
who thus lost a parent, very possibly prevented 
them from taking the best measures in a case of such 
emergence; whereas strangers, anxious to be of ser- 
vice, and having all their presence of mind at com- 
mand, might have afforded very important assistance. 
How little had we thought, during the day spent so 
pleasantly upon the Rhone, that a fiat had ane 
which doomed one of the party to an untimely and 
violent death! Our spirits, which had been of the 
gayest nature, were damped by this incident, which 
recurred to our minds again and again, and we were 
continnally recollecting some trifling circumstance 
which had prepossessed us in favour of the family, 
thus suddenly overwhelmed by this distressing event. 
A couple of hours brought us to Arles, where we 
arrived before the town was astir; the steamer to 
Marseilles did not leave the quay until twelve 
o’clock, and we were tantalised the idea of the 
excellent night’s rest we might have had if the 
steamer had fulfilled its agreement, to go on to Arles. 
The Marseilles boat, though a fine vessel of its class, 
was better calculated for the conveyance of merchan- 
dise than of passengers; there being only one cabin, 
and no possibility of procuring any refreshment on 
board. is is the more inconvenient, as there is 
danger in bad weather of the passage into the har- 
bour of Marseilles being retarded for several hours. 
We now lamented having slighted an invitation to 
comfortable quarters in Avignon, which we found on 
board the Lyons steamer, printed upon a large card. 
We were much pleased with what we saw of 
Arles: it isa clean well-built town, the streets gene- 
rally rather narrow, but the houses good. In walk- 
ing about, we found many of the outer doors open, 
and neat-looking female servants yy in sweep- 
ing the halls and entries. With what I hope may 
be deemed a pardonable curiosity, we peeped, and 
sometimes stepped into these interiors, and were 
gratified by the neatness and even elegance which 
they exhibited. We found the people remarkably 
civil, and apparently too much accustomed to Eng- 
lish travellers to trouble themselves about us. The 
hotel was not of the best class, and we only saw 
some very inferior cafés, consisting of one small 
room, with a curtain before the open door, and on the 
outside a rude representation, on a board, of a coffee- 
pe and a cup and saucer. All the shops at Arles 
ad curtains at the doors, a peculiarity which we had 
not previously observed in the towns of France. We 
went into a handsome church, where we found a few 
people, principally beggars, at prayers, and leaving 
a small donation in the poor-box, beguiled the time 
wv walking and sitting in the boulevard of the town. 
e were glad to embark at twelve o’clock, and soon 
afterwards were again in motion. The Rhone is at 
this place a fine broad stream; but its banks were 
less interesting than those which we had passed the 
previous day. We came at length to a on tract 
of low land, washed on the other side by the Medi- 
terranean, which we were told was tenanted by 
a of wild horses, known by their being inva- 
riably white. There were certainly many horses to 














be seen, and amongst them numerous white ones; 
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but they appeared to be exceedingly tame, and had 
probably only been turned out for the benefit of 
grazing on the salt marsh. Possibly there might be 
some difficulty in catching them in so large a plain, 
perfectly unenclosed, aol they might have bred in 
these solitudes. There were also some very peace- 
able looking donkeys to be seen, and now and then 
a few cows. We did not perceive any human habita- 
tions until we came to the extreme point, where one 
or two low dreary-looking tenements had been raised. 

The view for the last hour had been magnificent, 
extending over a splendid country to the lower Alps, 
and now Marseilles appeared in the distance, spread 
upon the side of a hill down to the water, and its 
environs stretching far and wide, villas and country 
mansions appearing in every direction. Upon enter- 
ing the Mediterranean, we were struck by the line 
of demarcation which kept the green waters of the 
Rhone, and the deep dark blue of the sea, perfectly 
distinct from each other, there being no blending of 
tints. -Here we were delighted by the appearance 
of a shoal of large fish, which were seen springing 
out of the water; several approached the steamer, 
gamboling about in the most beautiful manner pos- 
sible, darting along close to the surface, and then 
making long leaps with their bodies in the air. One 
of our fellow-passengers, a German, with whom we 
had made acquaintance, hastened to fetch a gun ; but, 
much to our joy, it missed fire in several attempts to 
discharge it at the beautiful creatures which had thus 
amused us with their sports. How strong must be 
the destructive propensity, when it leads men to 
wanton acts of barbarity like this; since, had a hun- 
dred fish been killed, there would have been no pos- 
sibility of getting one on board, and the slaughter 
must merely have been perpetrated for slaughter 
sake! Our remonstrances passed unheeded, and 
we therefore did not conceal our rejoicing over the 
disappointment. 

The entrance into Marseilles is very picturesque, 
being guarded on either side by high rocks, bold, and 
projecting in various shapes. We found the harbour 
crowded with vessels of various denominations, and 
amongst them several steamers, one a French ship 
of war, and another the English government steamer, 
appointed to carry the mails to Malta. The smell 
arising from the stagnant water in the harbour of 
Marseilles was at first almost intolerable, and it was 
not without surprise that we saw several gay gondola- 
looking boats, with white and coloured awnings, filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, rowing about apparently 
for pleasure. The clock struck five as we got on shore, 
and, much to our annoyance, we found that our first 
visit was to be paid to the custom-house. Upon 
embarking at Arles, a gensd’armes had laid his finger 
upon our baggage, and demanded our keys; but upon 
a remonstrance at the absurdity of a re-examina- 
tion, after it had passed through the whole of France, 
allowed it to be put on board inviolate. Here, how- 
ever, there was no escaping, and, tired as we were, 
and anxious to get to our hotel, we were obliged to 
submit to the delay. Fortunately we were the first 
arrivals, and the search not being very strict, we 
were not detained more than ten minutes, or a quarter 
of an hour, which, under the circumstances, seemed 
anage. The nearest hotel was of course Rag ne 
of refuge, and we were fortunate ins i ding 
@ very good one, the Hotel des Embess eurs, aR 


immense establishment, aiey well-conducted 
in every respect. Here we enjoyed the prospect of 
a night’s rest, having, during a hundred and ten 
hours, only had about ten, at two different periods, in 
bed. Refreshed, however, by a change of dress, we 
had no inclination to anticipate the period of repose, 
but hurried our toilet, in order to join the dinner at 
the table-d’ héte. 

Marseilles struck us as being the handsomest and 
the cleanest town we had yet seen in France. All 
the houses are spacious and lofty, built of white stone, 
and in good condition, while every portion of the 
city is well paved, either after the English fashion, 
or with brick quite even, and inserted in a very taste- 
ful manner. Many of the streets are extremely wide, 
and some are adorned with handsome fountains. The 
shops are very elegant, and much more decorated 
than those of any other place in France; some had 
paintings upon glass, richly gilded, on either side of 
the doors, handsome curtains hung down within, and 
the merchandise displayed was of the best descrip- 
tion. ‘These shops were also well lighted, and to- 

ther with the brilliant illuminations of the neigh- 
Souriag cafés, gave the streets a very gay appear- 
ance. We wandered about until rather a Jate hour; 
the cafés, both inside and outside were crowded with 

ntlemen; but in the promenades we saw fewer 
adies than we had expected, and came to the conclu- 
sion—an erroneous one in all probability—that French 
women stay very much at home. Assuredly, the 
beauty of the night was most inviting; but, worn out 
at last, we were obliged to retire to our hotel. The 
next day we made inquiries concerning the steamers, 
and learned that the French boat was certainly to 
start on the following afternoon, the 21st, while the 
departure of the English vessel was uncertain, de- 
pending upon the arrival of the mails. ‘Though dis- 
appointed at finding that the French steamer did not 
touch at Naples, as I had been led to believe, I felt 
inclined to take my passage in her; but the advan- 
tage of being in time to meet the Bombay steamer at 
Suez was so strongly _ upon me, in consequence 
of the ticklish state of affairs in Egypt, that, finding 
plenty of room on board the .Viagara, we e a 
couple of berths in the ladies’ cabins. Mehemet Ali 
was represented to us as being so obstinately deter- 
mined to retain possession of the Turkish fleet, and 
the British government so urgent with France to 
support the Porte against him, that, if this intelli- 
nce was to be depended upon, no time ought to be 
Feet. It was with reluctance that I gave up my ori- 
ginal intention of lingering on the road, and at Malta, 
but my unwillingness to run any risk of being shut 
out of Egypt prevailed. After executing this neces- 
business, we engaged a carriage, and paying a 
visit to the British consul, drove about the town and 
its environs, being the more pleased the more we saw 
of both. There appeared to be a deficiency of trees 
in the landscape, one a peculiar air of its own com- 
pensated for the want of foliage. 

The private streets and houses of Marseilles are 
very regular, and well built, nor did we see any por- 
tion of the town of a very inferior description. I 
should have liked much to have remained a few 
weeks in it, and indeed regretted the rapidity of my 
journey through France, not being able to imagine 
any thing more delightful than a leisurely survey of 





the country through which we passed. 
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THE COUNT DE ESPANA. 
“ Nulla virtute redemptum.”—Jvvenat. 


The village of Avia is situated in one of the wild- 
est and most romantic districts of High Catalonia. 
Pianted, as it were, at the base of a hill, one of the 
off-shoots of the eastern Pyrenees, but which, ap- 
proaching the banks of the clear and rapid Segra, is 
—— softened down to a more lowly eminence, 
the small hamlet seems actually buried in the em- 
braces of the luxuriant wood which droops above it. 
Though not more than three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant from the important town of Berga, to which it 
seems to some as a sort of retiring grove, and with 
which it is connected by a narrow and winding 
pathway through the trees, yet, even in so close a 
vicinity, a stranger would not suppose that the 
habitations of two or three hundred inhabitants were 
congregated together at so short a distance from him. 
The massive turrets of the church, scarcely beheld 
above the foliage, suggest the idea that religion could 
not well select a more lonely spot for her com- 
munings with the Great Spirit; and the sound of the 
convent bell at those stated intervals instituted by 
the Roman ritual for conventual devotion, sheds an 
interest and a romance even over the monotonous 
detail of monastic ay There are many secluded 
spots in the north of Spain; but the retired village 
of Avia presents the appearance of the most complete 
isolation. Its inhabitants are so few, and their wants, 
in consequence, so trifling, that no mechanical art, 
except, perhaps, the silent and sedentary one of the 
hempen sandal-maker, or the like, is practised there. 
The faint echo of the woodcutter’s axe, issuing from 
the very depth of the forest, may sometimes startle 
the drowsy ear of the noontide loiterer; but the anvil 
of the blacksmith, or the din of any other noisy arti- 
san, is not heard in Avia. Berga, being the capital 
of the district, and lying in its immediate vicinity, 
supplies the whole of its necessities; and presenting, 
from its very helplessness, no temptation to the 
marauder in time of war, the village of Avia is left 
to enjoy the most complete repose that human heart 
could desire. 

About seven o’clock on the evening of the 25th of 
October, 1839, there were assembled in the house ot, 
the curate of Avia the members of the Junta ot 
Berga. The place of meeting was in the apartment 
on the first floor of the building, which was attached 
to the church, and with which it communicated by a 
narrow and secret staircase, formed expressly for the 
convenience of the priest. The sacred edifice stands 
a little outside the village, in a spot still more tran- 
quil, and more retired, than the lowlier habitations 
of the parishioners. Avia, however, was not the 
ordinary place of meeting for the Junta. The seat 
of the provincial council of the insurrection was 
Berga, fom whence the necessities of the war, the 
state of the army, and the difficulty of procuring sub- 
sistence for the troops (particularly since the treaty 
of Bergara), and the dread of a siege or an assault, 
compelled the captain-general to exclude all those 
whose functions were merely of a deliberative or 
civil nature, and who, from their profession or station 
in society, could not be called on to do active service 
in the field. The members of the Junta of Berga, 
being, with two or three exceptions, ecclesiastics or 
advocates, were included in the same category, and 
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were consequently removed to a short distance from 
the town. 

The leading members of the Junta, at the period 
to which we allude, were, the curate Ferrer; the 
canon Torrebadella; the canon Espar, rector of the 
university of Portella; the intendant of the army, 
Labandero; and the brigadier Orten, who was vice- 
president. Those individuals, as well as others 
whose iniquity was not of so pre-eminent a nature, 
were the very incarnation of the ultra absolutism of 
Catalonia. One superiority, however, attached itself 
to the sacerdotal portion of that deliberative assem- 
bly. The reverend fathers exceeded their more pro- 
fane colleagues as much in the enormity of their 
personal crimes, as in their exalted absolutism. The 
curate Ferrer, 4 man of some intellect, short in sta- 
ture, but Herculean in physical strength, was a mon- 
ster of iniquity. The habitual practice of vices, such 
as we shall not stain our page to enumerate, did not 
very materially interfere with the due and rigorous 
performance of his clerical as we!] as municipal 
functions; nor was his burning passion for the su- 
premacy of his order, or the triumph of his political 
opinions, ever lulled to sleep by his gross sensual- 
ism. 'The canon Torrebadella, meagre and chétif in 
appearance, with passions elaheally violent, but 
subdued by progressive nie incapacity, was a 
cool, calculating, determined, unforgiving hypocrite ; 
his ambition to behold the banner of the church float 
to victory over seas of blood, was not deadened, or 
turned aside, by those grosser indulgences of sense 
which characterised his brother ecclesiastic. Never 
dismayed, and never wearied by delay, he watched, 
with the untiring patience of refined ferocity, for the 
moment to spring on his victim—even if that victim 
were the mother that bore him. His apostolicism 
was of a most overwhelming nature, because it con- 
tained the very essence of a multitude of passions 
which still burned within him most fiercely, but 
which, having no legitimate vent, became absorbed 
in the intensity of religious fanaticism! The rector 
of Portella avas a priest, intolerant, brutal, cruel, 
gross, and ignorant, as one may wish to meet with, 
either in Spain or in any other country ; with intel- 
lect enough to understand that the Virgin was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the Carlist army, and that 
Cabrera was her chosen child, as well as her second in 
command. Labandero and Orten were, with various 
other qualities, particularly remarkable ; one for cun- 
ning, cowardice, and treachery—the other for stu- 

idity, combined with a sanguinary and unrelenting 
ravery. 

The apartment in which this reverend and gallant 
council was assembled was large, and lofty. An 
alcove, with the curtains closely crawn together, 
was at the extremity ; immediately in front of which, 
contrary to the usual arrangement, was, on this even- 
= A py the president’s chair, with the table 
spread out before it, flanked by the benches of the 
members. It was almost dark ; and, in the obscurity 
of the evening shadows, the members who were yet 
assembled were conversing with each other in whis- 
pers. From their manner it appeared that the busi- 
ness of the evening had not yet regularly commenced, 
as they seemed waiting for the arrival of some dis- 
tinguished member of the meeting. 

“1 am astonished,” whispered the low asthmatic 








voice of Torrebadella, “at the long delay of Laban- 
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dero;—I trust he has not betrayed the interests of 
religion, nor given to the traitor any intimation of 
what our intentions are in his regard.” 

“If he have,” replied Ferrer, “ we may expect at 
Berga a repetition of the Estella drama.” 

“If I suspected so,” said the other, “I could al- 
most summon resolution enough to go to his head- 
quarters—enter his apartment, unknown to his Cos- 
sacks,—creep under his bed,—stay there till he 
slept; and then—then—why give his soul a chance 
of mounting to heaven, before it become sufficiently 
ripe for damnation by his desertion from our holy 
cause ;—aye! put my knife between his ribs. Hea- 
ven help me! I may suffer martyrdom in the attempt; 
but Aragon would avenge me!” 

*If such an incident occurred there,” observed 
Orten, “ you might perhaps hope so; but Cabrera, 
all-powerful as he is at the other side of the western 
river, knows his position here too well to exasperate 
the army of Catalonia. Let a hair of the traitor’s 
head be touched in anger, and let him but lift his 
finger, and the seventh battalion will massacre every 
man, woman, and child, on whom suspicion, or the 
shadow of a suspicion, may fall. The very pioneers 
and dritmboys would die to defend him ;—you little 
know the devotion of his royal guard. No—no; 
the traitor, the apostate, must be removed in secret, 
and in silence ;—at least at the present moment.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the trampling 
of horses outside the door; and perceiving, from the 
baleony, the arrival of a person of some consequence, 
for whose presence they seemed to have waited, the 
members of the council called for lights, and in- 
stantly assumed, in a most respectful manner, their 
several places at the board. In a few moments the 
doors of, the apartment were thrown open, and there 
entered a man clothed in the gorgeous uniform of a 
captain-general, decorated with many military orders, 
and his waist encircled by the crimson faja or sash 
of a field-marshal. He was followed by the inten- 
dant of the army, Labandero. He was a person of 
a lofty and commanding presence, and apparently 
about sixty-nine years old. In statare he was far 
above the middle height, and his frame was cast in a 
most robust mould. His hair was white with age, 
and flowed in beautiful ringlets about his shoulders. 
His forehead was high and large; his features were 
well and regularly formed, and characterised by an 
expression of mildness and good nature; and the 
casual observer could not trace an expression of 
ferocity in that venerable countenance. His step, as 
he moved onwards, firmly and slowly to the council 
table, and as he gracefully and with most winnin 
dignity acknowledged, hat in hand, the low = 
humble obeisance of the Junta, was that of a soldier 
long accustomed to independent command; and his 
manner appeared most happily blended with the 
frankness of a warrior, and the polished bearing of a 
gentleman habituated to, and well practised in, the 
more elegant courtesies of a palace. 

Who was this man so attractive in appearance, so 
mild and so winning in manner, whose countenance 
was beaming with amiability and kindness ‘—It was 
the Count De Espana !—the infamons executioner, 
for so many years, of the cruelties of Ferdinand VII. ; 
he whose butcheries in Catalonia, of Carlists as well 
as of Liberals, will never be forgotten; he whose 
bosom never yet felt remorse or compunction, and 
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whose heart was never yet touched by compassion— 
the lawless, lustful, brutal assassin; on whom the 
curses of the violated virgin, the widowed mother, 
and the childless father far, far outnumbered the 
hairs on his gray head! 

On his entrance into the council chamber, the 
curate Ferrer and the canon Torrebadella humbly 
prayed him to excuse their departure for a moment, 
for the purpose of summoning to the meeting those 
members of the Junta who were yet absent. He re- 
quested them, in a most graceful manner, to waive 
all ceremony; and, on their leaving the room, he 
commenced an easy and familiar conversation on the 
topics of the day with the “4 oT Orten, and some 
others who were present. two priests closed 
the door as they went out, and, after conversing in 
whispers for a few moments on the staircase, Torre- 
badella returned to the chamber. Ferrer descended 
to the ground floor; and summoning to his presence 
Pallares, the commander of the escort that had ac- 
companied the captain-general, ordered him, in the 
name of his excellency the Count de Espaiia, to 
deliver up his arms, and to consider himself under 
close arrest for a time. Not suspecting any thing 
like treachery from so eminent a member of the 
Junta, though much astonished at such an occur- 
rence, he complied with the order thus communi- 
cated in the name of their chief. The men were 
then sent out to two houses, at some distance from 
each other, and apart from the town, where they 
were directed to take up their quarters until further 
orders. Amongst other measures adopted by the 
Count de Espafia for gratifying the cruelty of his 
nature, he had organised a corps of irregular cavalry, 
which he called his Cossacks, and which surpassed 
in barbarity the favourite volunteers of the Russian 
emperor. A section of that corps formed, on the 
present occasion, a portion of his escort. Those 
savages were equally removed out of the way by 
order of the priest, and they were so disposed as to 
have no communication with the others. These pre- 
cautions against interference being taken, Ferrer 
then summoned two brother ecclesiastics, Millar and 
Samponiz, men of a similar stamp with himself; 
and the three proceeded, without further delay, to 
the council chamber. 

The count took the chair, and began to open the 
business of the evening for which they had met to- 
gether. This was to devise some mode of raising a 
sum of money sufficient to afford a supply of double 
rations, and a gratuity of half a month’s pay, to the 
soldiers, for the purpose of celebrating the approach- 
ing féte of Don Carlos. He had commenced making 
some suggestions on the manner of effecting the ob- 
ject proposed, when the curate Ferrer suddenly rose 
rom his seat, and, in a loud voice, desired the traitor 
to be silent; declared that he ceased to be any longer 
commandant of Catalonia; and ordered him, in the 
name of the king, to surrender his sword to the 
Junta of Berga. e count was struck dumb for a 
moment with astonishment at such an interruption ; 
but, after a short pause, he replied, with much pre- 
sence of mind, that he should comply when he saw 
the order in writing to that effect, signed by his 
majesty, but that he would never yield to violence 
In saying this he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and drew it half way from the scabbard. At 
this moment the curtains of the alcove at his back 
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were dashed aside, and two men rushed forward and 
= their pistols at his bosom. One was the 

rother of Ferrer, and the other a medical student of 
Berga. The count still manifested a disposition to 
offer resistance to his assailants, when the priest 
Ferrer, drawing a heavy cavalry pistol from beneath 
his soutan, with all his force struck the old man on 
the bald temple with its massive handle, and felled 
him bleeding and senseless to the earth! He then 
tore from his person his sword, and the other insignia 
of command. 

He lay for twenty minutes, and more, in this con- 
dition, and when he awoke from his trance he felt 
very faint. His throat was parched, and his lips 
were clinging together. He demanded, in a faint 
and trembling voice, a glass of cold water; but the 
priests mocked him, and refused his request. Seeing 
then, for the first time, the advocate Ignacio Sanz, his 
ancient confidant and his friend from childhood up- 
wards, and on whom he had bestowed wealth and 
honours, he implored him to moisten his lips; but 
Sanz smote him on the face as he sat upon the ground, 
and passed him without other reply. 

It was then about eight o’elock in the evening ;— 
about half past eleven the assassins forced their vic- 
tim through the narrow staircase which led from the 
priest’s house to the church. At the gate stood a 
mule ready, on which they placed him. They 
moved on in the darkness and silence of the night, 
with a loaded musket pointed at his head. His com- 
panions were the vice-president of the Junta, Orten, 
the priest Samponiz, Ferrer and his brother, the 
medical student, and Llabot, the commandant of the 
escort of the Junta, with twenty-six armed guides. 
They proceeded to a lone house about three leagues 
distant from Berga, where they stopped for some 
time, keeping guard in the same apartment with the 
count, but refusing him either a light or a bed. 
Early in the morning of the 26th, Orten and Sam- 
poniz returned to Berga, and entrusted to Ferrer the 
consummation of the bloody deed. They again pro- 
ceeded onwards in the same manner as before, but 
through the most secret paths they could find, aud 
took the direction of Coll Oden. Arriving about 
noon in a retired and remote spot, the count was 
ordered to dismount and strip himself of his uniform, 
and to assume the tattered dress of a mountaineer. 
On his refusal, the guides, by a signal from the 

riest, tore his clothes in pieces from his person, and 
orced upon him the rags of a peasant, in spite of all 
his efforts to repel the indignity. 

They then moved towards Urgel, in the direction 
of the frontier, and, after wandering about for some 
time, they passed the night, and the greater part of 
the next day, near the village of Canbrils. They 
remained at Orgajia on the 28th, and in the evening 
they made a retrograde movement, and again retraced 
their steps to Canbrils. The next day they informed 
their prisoner that they were about to conduct him 
immediately to the frontier, and would soon leave 
him at liberty to go where he pleased. This assu- 
rance infused some hope into the heart of the old 
man, and he flattered himself for a moment that he 
might finally escape assassination. ‘Two days more, 
however, passed away, and they evinced no symp- 
tom of moving forward. On the evening of the 
second day, the impatience of the count became so 
great, and his anger so fierce, that he could restrain 
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himself no longer; and he began not only to utter 
the most bitter reproaches against his tormentors, 
but even to manifest a disposition to use personal 
violence. His physical force was gigantic; and his 
frame, notwithstanding his years, had now nearly 
recovered from the ill usage to which it had been 
subjected for the last few days. His fury rose to 
such a pitch that it was with much difficulty Ferrer 
(who was himself a powerful man), together with 
six of his companions, could succeed in binding with 
strong cords his arms and legs to a beam which 
stood upright in the apartment. In this condition 
he remained until the 3lst, venting his wrath in 
uttering the direst imprecations on the conspirators, 
who revenged themselves by casting their spittle in 
his face, smiting him on the head, and inflicting such 
indignities as their rage could suggest. 

Late at night a messenger arrived bringing de- 
spatches to Ferrer. A long and secret conversation 
ensued, at the termination of which orders were 
issued to prepare for immediate departure. The 
prisoner was again unbound, and once more placed 
on his mule, and he was assured with an air of sinis- 
ter pleasantry that the moment of his final liberation 
was athand. They proceeded onwards towards the 
banks of the Segra. On arriving at anarrow wooden 
bridge, called La Espia, which crosses the stream at 
a most precipitous and dangerous spot, they were 
met by a party of armed men, who were evidently 
placed there ‘n ambush, an? whom the count at once 
recognised as belonging to the 4th battalion. He 
lost all hope on perceiving their commanding officer 
to be Antonio Ponz, brother of the infamous Bep-al- 
Oli, who was also accompanied by the Genera] Bar- 
tolomeo Porredon. 

Those men had, in 1827, been leaders of the Car- 
list insurrection in Catalonia, and had been banished 
by the count to the condemned fortresses on the coast 
of Africa; and, as may be supposed, they became his 
most unrelenting enemies. He recognised, too, his 
own aide-de-camp, the Brigadier Orten; and, as he 
pronounced his name, and was about to call on him 
for protection, the ruffian coolly and deliberately pre- 
sented his pistol, and discharged its contents into 
the bosom of his aged chief. This became the signa] 
for general vengeance: as he fell to the ground, the 
other assassins, headed by the priest Ferrer, cast 
themselves upon him, and buried, again and again, 
their knives in every part of his body. ‘The murder- 
ers had come supplied with all the means necessary 
to consummate the work of blood, and to bury, if pos- 
sible, in the depth and silence of this mountain soli- 
tude, their horrible crime. The body lay bleeding 
on the ground ; but life had not yet entirely left the 
palpitating members. They stripped him naked ; 
and forcing the neck and hams to meet together, in 
such a manner as to break the svine, they bound the 
limbs with strong cords: they wen fastened a huge 
stone on his chest, and lifted him from where he lay. 
The priest Ferrer, and the aide-de-camp Orten, bore 
the body between them to the centre of the frail 
bridge, and swaying it to and fro for a moment, flang 
it, with all their force, down the precipice, and into 
the torrent which raged far below. The silence of 
that mountain pass was, for a short space, wounded 
by the crash, as the body foreed its headlong way 
through the shrubs and briars which covered the 














edges of the crags; but all was again hushed to 
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breathless silence. The bleeding carcass bounded 
from rock to rock, staining their sharp points with 
gore, and at length, to all appearance, sunk sullenly 
into the boiling flood below! But the water, no more | 
than the earth, will not hide a deed of blood; and 
inanimate nature, as well as the voice of man, will 
proclaim the work of murder. Either from the| 
bursting of the cord, or the separation of the stone! 
from its ligatures, the body did not long remain} 
within its watery grave, but floated the same night 
along the stream, and was cast on a bank of sand| 
and mud near Coll de Nargo, where it was found the 
next morning by some peasants. The Count de Es- 
pafia had been known throughout Catalonia for the | 
ferocity of his character, and his insatiable cruelty : 
the country had groaned for years beneath his iron| 
rule; yet “surely nothing dies but something 
mourns :"’—two or three rude peasants, compassion- | 
ating the gray hairs of the aged man whose name had 
once struck terror into the hearts of all, bestowed, in 
the dead of night, a rude and hurried sepulture on his 
smashed and gory remains! 

The murderers returned immediately to Berga, 
and, notwithstanding the mysterious rumours which 
ran along the frontier of the High Pyrenees that the 
body of the Count de Espafia was found in the Se- 
gra, they persisted in guarding the most profound 
silence with friends as well as enemies, and the 
used every effort to cover with an impenetrable veil 
of secrecy the deed they had done- Ferrer drew up 
an official report for the Junta, which was published 
in a Catalan newspaper, and in which it was an- 
nounced, that the count had been left on the French 
frontier, in health, and in the most perfect safety. 
But few were really in the secret, and it was the in- 
terest of those few, at least for the present, to guard 
it carefully. It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that, for many months after the event we 
have detailed took place, there were a thousand con- 
jectures as to the sudden and unaccountable disap- 
pearance of the Count de Espafia. Some there were 
who suspected the truth; but many, inclading his 
partisans as well as his enemies, declared that he 
was still living in concealment, and was wandering 
about the mountains of Catalonia and Upper Aragon, 
in order to effect his escape across the frontier, which 
was begirt by his enemies; and that, to baffle their 
pursuit, he himself had originated and spread abroad 
the rumour of his death. The tale was credited by 
many, as such a stratagem suited the character of the 
man, who was remarkable no less for his sanguinary 
disposition than for his cunning. Though time has 
revealed the fact, yet there are other circumstances 
of a mysterious nature connected with the event which 
etill remain to be known, and which will doubtless 
be equally laid open to the world, as soon as the pa- 
cification of the district where the deed was perpe- 
trated shall have become more general and more 
sure. 

It is now time to inquire what could have been the 
motive for removing, in such a manner, an individual 
who had perpetrated so many enormities in order to 
insure the triumph of that principle of which his 
murderers were themselves the most zealous apos- 





tles. The difference which is found to exist between 
the provinces of Spain is no where so striking as in 
Catalonia: the only portion of the Spanish soil to 
which it appears to bear a resemblance is Navarre; 
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but even here a marked distinction is observable. 
The influence exercised by the clergy in Navarre, if 
not opposed, is certainly equaled 4 the power of 
the nobles, whose claims to supremacy in the man- 
agement of public affairs from the remotest period 
have been established without resistance, and recog- 
nised without a murmur. It must be admitted also, 
that detestable as an oligarchy ia in all countries, no 
where has the authority of a powerful and extensive 
aristocracy been more mildly and more patriarchally 
exercised than in the valleys of Navarre. There, 
also, aristocracy seems stripped of that odious self- 
ishness by which it is characterised in almost every 
other part of the globe; and, if any thing were still 
wanting to bind more strongly the fidelity of the 
people to their ancient rulers, the recollections of the 
war of independence would invest with a holier 
character the government of their mountain feudal- 
ism. The supple character of Romanism followed 
where it could not lead ; and, though its power was 
undisputed, and its importance in the deliberative 
councils of the province acknowledged, yet its inter- 
ests were never permitted to be paramount, nor could 
the exclusive intolerance of its nature and its insti- 
tutions present so odious an aspect there as in other 
countries. The valleys of Navarre, besides, are most 
rich and fertile, and the resources of the soil are 
more equally distributed throughout; whilst, in the 
absence of any great and important mart for trade, 
there exists no single favoured spot on which com- 
mercial speculation, and a beneficial intercourse with 
foreign countries, may accumulate vast wealth, or 
impart a high tone of civilisation, to the total exclu- 
sion of the remainder of the province. 

In Catalonia the case is entirely different. Its 
capital, Barcelona, is the richest, as well as the most 
enlightened, city in the Peninsula. The intercourse 
existing for so long a time between it and the most 
civilised countries has produced the usual results, 
and the political feelings of the inhabitants of that 
superb city are remarkable for their liberality. The 
mountaineers of Catalonia are grossly ignorant, and 
the bitterest hatred subsists between them and the 
inhabitants of the sea coast. Wanting the hardy 
spirit of enterprise, the disinterested fidelity, and the 
aptitude for organisation which distinguish the Na- 
varrese, they are merely the blind and stupid instru- 
ments of a priesthood as —— as fanatical, and 
as brutal as themselves. ere, indeed, the sway 
of the clergy is complete and unbounded; neither 
opposed nor neutralised by any other rival interest. 
The Navarrese fought for his ——_ as well as 
for what he was led to suppose was religion; whilst 
the Catalan plundered, violated, and massacred, solely 
to maintain the supremacy of the church. A spirit 
of republicanism entered into the Carlism of the one, 
whilst the pure theocratic principle gave life to, and 
directed, the enormities of the other. We shall not 
then be astonished at the inhuman crimes perpetrated 
by the Catalan faction, when we remember who were 
its leaders ; and we shall, without difficulty, be able 
to account for the savage character which marked its 
career, when we call to mind that the ecclesiastics 
of the Junta of Berga, whom we have noticed above, 
represented in their own persons, in a most eminent 
degree, the fanaticism and the ignorance of the bar- 
barous priesthood that ruled paramount in those wild 
and barren mountains. Though the career of the 
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Count de Espafia had been marked by cruelties of 
all kinds, yet they did not reach the blood-heat point 
noted down by the members of the Junta; and, though 
his deeds of wickedness might have more than satis- 
fied the consciences of any ordinary villains, yet 
they did not attain that unearthly perfection in guilt 
conceived by spirits far removed from the sinful con- 
tamination imparted by any foolish feeling of human 
pity still clinging, though loosely and like a tattered 
robe, around the hearts of more worldly and less 
zealous miscreants. In some profane moment of 
weakness, or oblivion, or safety, he had relaxed a 
little from the stern system established by the unfor- 
giving priesthood; he had hesitated for an instant 
between a compassionate thought, suggested by the 
feebleness of the flesh, and the strict and uncompro- 
mising duty which he owed to the inquisition; he 
had permitted his cunning and his cruelty to snatch 
a moment of wild and disturbed repose: humanity, 
torpid for so ‘many years, showed for one ately 
minute that she had not been annihilated in the bo- 
som of even Count de Espafia; and the priest Fer- 
rer, and the canon Torrebadella, from that hour 
marked him for destruction. 

The treaty of Bergara proved to them a most stun- 
ning blow; and the abandonment of the cause of 
Don Carlos by Maroto suggested that other men, 
however wicked, might not preserve the same con- 
sistency in crime as themselves. The overtures 
even then reported to have been made to the Count 
de Espafia by an English commissioner on the part 
of his government, and the interviews with the 
agents of the Spanish ambassador in France, induced 
them to hasten the execution of their plans. Ca- 
brera was communicated with on the subject; and 
he too much detested any man who might be sup- 
posed to dispute the eheniete authority he wished to 
establish for himself in Spain, not to embrace with 
eagerness any proposal for ridding himself of a for- 
midable rival. The jealousy always entertained by 
Cabrera against the captain-general of Catalonia was 
still more increased by the letter addressed by Don 
Carlos, after the treaty of Bergara, to the army, in 
which he declared that the good cause depended for 
success solely on the heroism of his faithful vassals 
and generals, the Counts de Espaiia and Morrella. 
The ambitious son of the fisherman, the pauper 
student, chafed at the idea that the Count de Espafia 
should receive an equal portion of that eulogy which 
he considered that his own deeds in the cause of the 
church alone merited; he was disappointed, besides, 
at not being nominated to the command in chief of 
the whole of the Carlist army. The active opera- 
tions undertaken by his rival against the Cristinos 
immediately after the receipt of the letter, and which 
were attended with partial success, filled up the 
measure of his indignation; and though he could not 
well originate any measure for his removal, as the 
count was really popular with the troops, he yet 
grasped at the suggestion offered to him by the ter- 
rible Junta of Berga, who, it is asserted, did not in 
the commencement intend to have recourse to assas- 
sination, but only to remove him from the command 
and banish him to France. Having once, however, 


used such violence with their chief, they had no 
other means left to purchase their own safety from 
him than murder. 

It must be remembered, too, that in the army com- 
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manded by the count were then serving the brothers, 
the sons, and the relatives of those who, in 1827, 
had raised the standard of insurrection in Catalonia 
in favour of Don Carlos, and who had been either 
ruthlessly massacred by him, or sent to languish for 
years in the burning wilderness of Africa. The 
Count de Espana had been the faithful and unseru- 
pulous agent of the infamous Ferdinand: whether 
his talents for persecution were to be exercised on 
republicans or Garlists, it was all the same to him, 
— that his sanguinary appetite was gratified. 
t is true that years had passed by, and the perse- 
cutor and the persecuted found themselves linked 
together in a common cause; but in no country in 
the world is the +*jaciens odia in longum” better 
runderstood, or with more patient fidelity acted upon, 
than in Spain; and though those unforgiving ene- 
mies did not dare to practise openly against their 
general, they yet watched every opportunity that 
might be presented of gratifying the vengeance they 
had long gathered up. It is probable that there was 
no intention originally entertained of shedding his 
blood; his popularity with the army might have ren- 
dered such an attempt dangerous. A forged order 
was produced, purporting to have been signed by 
Don Carlos, by which he was removed from the 
command. His removal from authority did not ap- 
pear to cause any mutiny or insurrection, though it 
was published that he had been banished to France: 
the time passed in wandering about the country, 
where he inight have been at once despatched, was for 
the express purpose of watching the effect his absence 
might produce; and the conspirators soon findin 
that they might gratify Cabrera without cmaneal 
risk, came only on the last day of their journey to 
the determination of putting an end to his life, but 
of still leaving his death a matter of mystery to the 
public, which could only be revealed when every 
fear of danger to themselves should have passed 
away. 

Amongst the rapid sketches which we have, from 
time to time, traced of the leading men in Spain, it 
has been our lot to present, except in a few instances, 
pictures of human turpitude which have often times 
surpassed the gloomy horrors imagined by fiction. 
We have had to expose the loathsomeness of vice, 
the disgusting wantonness of licentious villany, and 
the unforgiving vindictiveness of religious fanaticism. 
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But most of the gloomy portraits were those of men 
who, from defect of education, from certain powerful 
external causes, or from the violence of political 


frenzy, were urged to perpetrate outrages on human 
nature. The persecuting spirit infused into the 
heart, and summoned into life, by the narrow theo- 
logy of the monk’s cell—the giddy pride produced 
by a sudden and most unexpected elevation from the 
vilest and most obscure station to one of undisputed 
and absolute authority, with the means of inflicting 
cruelty and of gratifying vengeance offered in abund- 
ance,—these and similar causes might serve to ex- 
plain that strange propensity to crime which has so 
darkly marked the career of many of those men 
whom the late civil war has rendered so notorious. 
But what shall we say of one for whom no such 
sinister apology is made? of one who was by no 
means uneducated or unenlightened; and who was 
never raised to any rank, or endowed with any dig- 





nity, to which he was not well entitled from the 
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breathless silence. The bleeding carcass bounded | but even here a marked distinction is observable. 
from rock to rock, staining their sharp points with The influence exercised by the clergy in Navarre, if 
gore, and at length, to all appearance, sunk sullenly | not opposed, is certainly equaled by the power of 
into the boiling flood below! But the water, no more the nobles, whose claims to supremacy in the man- 
than the earth, will not hide a deed of blood; and | agement of public affairs from the remotest period 
inanimate nature, as well as the voice of man, will have been established without resistance, and recog- 
proclaim the work of murder. Either from the/ nised without a murmur. It must be admitted also, 
bursting of the cord, or the separation of the stone | that detestable as an oligarchy ia in all countries, no 
from its ligatures, the body did not long remain| where has the authority of a powerful and extensive 
within its watery grave, but floated the same night! aristocracy been more mildly and more patriarchally 
along the stream, and was cast on a bank of sand exercised than in the valleys of Navarre. There, 
and mud near Coll de Nargo, where it was found the | also, aristocracy seems stripped of that odious self- 
next morning by some peasants. The Count de Es-| ishness by which it is characterised in almost every 
pafia had been known throughout Catalonia for the! other part of the globe; and, if any thing were still 
ferocity of his character, and his insatiable cruelty:| wanting to bind more strongly the fidelity of the 
the country had groaned for years beneath his iron! people to their ancient rulers, the recollections of the 
rule; yet “surely nothing dies but something| war of independence would invest with a holier 
mourns :’’—two or three rude peasants, compassion-| character the government of their mountain feudal- 


ating the gray hairs of the aged man whose name had 
once struck terror into the hearts of all, bestowed, in 
the dead of night, a rude and hurried sepulture on his 
smashed and gory remains! 

The murderers returned immediately to Berga, 
and, notwithstanding the mysterious rumours which 
ran along the frontier of the High Pyrenees that the 
body of the Count de Espafia was found in the Se- 
gra, they persisted in guarding the most profound 
silence with friends as well as enemies, and the 
used every effort to cover with an impenetrable veil 
of secrecy the deed they had done- Ferrer drew up 
an official report for the Junta, which was published 
in a Catalan newspaper, and in which it was an- 
nounced, that the count had been left on the French 
frontier, in health, and in the most perfect safety. 
But few were really in the secret, and it was the in- 
terest of those few, at least for the present, to guard 
it carefully. It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that, for many months after the event we 
have detailed took place, there were a thousand con- 
jectures as to the sudden and unaccountable disap- 
pearance of the Count de Espafia. Some there were 
who suspected the truth; but many, inclading his 
partisans as well as his enemies, declared that he 
was still living in concealment, and was wandering 
about the mountains of Catalonia and Upper Aragon, 
in order to effect his escape across the frontier, which 
was begirt by his enemies; and that, to baffle their 
pursuit, he himself had originated and spread abroad 
the rumour of his death. The tale was credited by 
many, as such a stratagem suited the character of the 
man, who was remarkable no less for his sanguinary 
disposition than for his cunning. ‘Though time has 
revealed the fact, yet there are other circumstances 
of a mysterious nature connected with the event which 
still remain to be known, and which will doubtless 
be equally laid open to the world, as soon as the pa- 
cification of the district where the deed was perpe- 
trated shall have become more general and more 
sure. 

It is now time to inquire what could have been the 
motive for removing, in such a manner, an individual 
who had perpetrated so many enormities in order to 
insure the triumph of that principle of which his 


ism. The supple character of Romanism followed 
where it could not lead ; and, though its power was 
undisputed, and its importance in the deliberative 
councils of the province acknowledged, yet its inter- 
ests were never permitted to be paramount, nor could 
the exclusive intolerance of its nature and its insti- 
tutions present so odious an aspect there as in other 
countries. The valleys of Navarre, besides, are most 
rich and fertile, and the resources of the soil are 
more equally distributed throughout; whilst, in the 
absence of any great and important mart for trade, 
there exists no single favoured spot on which com- 
mercial speculation, and a beneficial intercourse with 
foreign countries, may accumulate vast wealth, or 
impart a high tone of civilisation, to the total exclu- 
sion of the remainder of the province. 

In Catalonia the case is entirely different. Its 
capital, Barcelona, is the richest, as well as the most 
enlightened, city in the Peninsula. The intercourse 
existing for so long a time between it and the most 
civilised countries has produced the usual results, 
and the political feelings of the inhabitants of that 
superb city are remarkable for their liberality. The 
mountaineers of Catalonia are grossly ignorant, and 
the bitterest hatred subsists between them and the 
inhabitants of the sea coast. Wanting the hardy 
spirit of enterprise, the disinterested fidelity, and the 
aptitude for organisation which distinguish the Na- 
varrese, they are merely the blind and stupid instru- 
ments of a priesthood as ignorant, as fanatical, and 
as brutal as themselves. There, indeed, the sway 
of the clergy is complete and unbounded; neither 
opposed nor neutralised by any other rival interest. 

e Navarrese fought for his —— as well as 
for what he was led to suppose was religion; whilst 
the Catalan plundered, violated, and massacred, sole] 
to maintain the supremacy of the church. A spirit 
of republicanism entered into the Carlism of the one, 
whilst the pure theocratic principle gave life to, and 
directed, the enormities of the other. We shall not 
then be astonished at the inhuman crimes perpetrated 
by the Catalan faction, when we remember who were 
its leaders ; and we shall, without difficulty, be able 
to account for the savage character which marked its 





career, when we call to mind that the ecclesiastics 





murderers were themselves the most zealous apos-| of the Junta of Berga, whom we have noticed above, 
tles. The difference which is found to exist between) represented in their own persons, in a most eminent 
the provinces of Spain is no where so striking as in| degree, the fanaticism and the ignorance of the bar- 
Catalonia: the only portion of the Spanish soil to| barous priesthood that ruled paramount in those wild 
which it appears to bear a resemblance is Navarre;|and barren mountains. Though the career of the 




















Count de Espafia had been marked by cruelties of 
all kinds, yet they did not reach the blood-heat point 
noted down by the members of the Junta; and, though 
his deeds of wickedness might have more than satis- 
fied the consciences of any ordinary villains, yet 
they did not attain that unearthly perfection in guilt 
conceived by spirits far removed from the sinful con- 
tamination imparted by any foolish feeling of human 
pity still clinging, though loosely and like a tattered 
robe, around the hearts of more worldly and less 
zealous miscreants. In some profane moment of 
weakness, or oblivion, or safety, he had relaxed a 
little from the stern system established by the unfor- 
giving priesthood; he had hesitated for an instant 
between a compassionate thought, suggested by the 
feebleness of the flesh, and the strict and uncompro- 
mising duty which he owed to the inquisition; he 
had permitted his cunning and his cruelty to snatch 
a moment of wild and disturbed repose: humanity, 
torpid for so’ many years, showed for one wubely 
minute that she had not been annihilated in the bo- 
som of even Count de Espafia; and the priest Fer- 
rer, and the canon Torrebadella, from that hour 
marked him for destruction. 

The treaty of Bergara proved to them a most stun- 
ning blow; and the abandonment of the cause of 
Don Carlos by Maroto suggested that other men, 
however wicked, might not preserve the same con- 
sistency in crime as themselves. The overtures 
even then reported to have been made to the Count 
de Espaiia by an English commissioner on the part 
of his government, and the interviews with the 
agents of the Spanish ambassador in France, induced 
them to hasten the execution of their plans. Ca- 
brera was communicated with on the subject; and 
he too much detested 7 man who might be sup- 
posed to dispute the absolute authority he wished to 
establish for himself in Spain, not to embrace with 
eagerness any gy for ridding himself of a for- 
midable rival. The jealousy always entertained by 
Cabrera against the captain-general of Catalonia was 
still more increased by the letter addressed by Don 
Carlos, after the treaty of Bergara, to the army, in 
which he declared that the good cause depended for 
success solely on the heroism of his faithful vassals 
and generals, the Counts de Espafa and Morrella. 
The ambitious son of the fisherman, the pauper 
student, chafed at the idea that the Count de Espana 
should receive an equal portion of that eulogy which 
he considered that his own deeds in the cause of the 
church alone merited; he was disappointed, besides, 
at not being nominated to the command in chief of 
the whole of the Carlist army. The active opera- 
tions undertaken by his rival against the Cristinos 
immediately after the receipt of the letter, and which 
were attended with partial success, filled up the 
measure of his indignation; and though he could not 
well originate any measure for his removal, as the 
count was really popular with the troops, he yet 

ped at the suggestion offered to him by the ter- 
rible Junta of Berga, who, it is asserted, did not in 
the commencement intend to have recourse to assas- 
sination, but only to remove him from the command 
and banish him to France. Having once, however, 
used such violence with their chief, they had no 
other means left to purchase their own safety from 
him than murder. 
It must be remembered, too, that in the army com- 
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manded by the count were then serving the brothers, 
the sons, and the relatives of those who, in 1827, 
had raised the standard of insurrection in Catalonia 
in favour of Don Carlos, and who had been either 
ruthlessly massacred by him, or sent to languish for 
years in the burning wilderness of Africa. The 
Count de Espana had been the faithful and unseru- 
pulous agent of the infamous Ferdinand: whether 
his talents for persecution were to be exercised on 
republicans or Carlists, it was all the same to him, 
— that his sanguinary appetite was gratified. 
t is true that years had passed by, and the perse- 

cutor and the persecuted found themselves linked 
together in a common cause; but in no country in 
the world is the 4*jaciens odia in longum’ better 
Munderstood, or with more patient fidelity acted upon, 
than in Spain; and though those unforgiving ene- 
mies did not dare to practise openly against their 
general, they yet watched every opportunity that 
might be presented of gratifying the vengeance they 
had long gathered up. It is probable that there was 
no intention originally entertained of shedding his 
blood ; his pegulnsiay with the army might have ren- 
dered such an attempt dangerous. A forged order 
was produced, purporting to have been signed by 
Don Carlos, by which he was removed from the 
command. His removal from authority did not ap- 

ar to cause any mutiny or insurrection, though it 
was published that he had been banished to France: 
the time passed in wandering about the country, 
where he might have been at once despatched, was for 
the express purpose of watching the effect his absence 
might produce; and the conspirators soon findin 
that they might gratify Cabrera without cnmnaal 
risk, came only on the last day of their journey to 
the determination of putting an end to his life, but 
of still leaving his death a matter of mystery to the 
public, which could only be revealed when every 
fear of danger to themselves should have passed 
away. 

Amongst the rapid sketches which we have, from 
time to time, traced of the leading men in Spain, it 
has been our lot to present, except in a few instances, 
pictures of human turpitude which have often times 
surpassed the gloomy horrors imagined by fiction. 
We have had to expose the loathsomeness of vice, 
the disgusting wantonness of licentious villany, and 
the unforgiving vindictiveness of reJigious fanaticism. 
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But most of the gloomy portraits were those of men 
who, from defect of education, from certain powerful 
external causes, or from the violence of political 


frenzy, were urged to perpetrate outrages on human 
nature. The persecuting spirit infused into the 
heart, and summoned into life, by the narrow theo- 
logy of the monk’s cell—the giddy pride produced 
by a sudden and most unexpected elevation from the 
vilest and most obscure station to one of undisputed 
and absolute authority, with the means of inflicting 
cruelty and of gratifying vengeance offered in abund- 
ance,—these and similar causes might serve to ex- 
plain that strange propensity to crime which has so 
darkly marked the career of many of those men 
whom the late civil war has rendered so notorious. 
But what shall we say of one for whom no such 
sinister apology is made? of one who was by no 
means uneducated or unenlightened; and who was 
never raised to any rank, or endowed with any dig- 
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nobleness of his birth, and the influence of his 
family? to whom rank and hononrs were by no 
means new or unfamiliar; whose intellect was vigor- 
ous; whose mind was stored with the learning of 
ancient days; and whose experience was not borrow- 
ed alone from books, but obtained from long practice 
in the ways of the world and the doings of men? 

The Count de Espafia was descended from an an- 
cient and noble French family. At the period of 
the execution of Louis XVI. his father emigrated to 
Spain, where he became naturalised, and where he 
changed his title of Espagne to Espaiia, thus be- 
stowing on his name a termination more suited to 
the language of his adopted country. The young 
count obtained at an early age a commission in the 
Royal Guards, and, during the war of independence, 
distinguished himself in Catalonia. On the resto- 
ration of Ferdinand he was promoted to the rank of 
general, and was appointed governor of Tarragona, 
where, to the present day, his name is held in exe- 
eration. On the breaking out of the constitutional 
war he sided with the Absolutists; and, after the 
temporary overthrow by French bayonets of the 
liberal! party, was named by Ferdinand to the com- 
mand in chief of the Royal Guard. From 1822 to 
1827 he was the principal instrament employed to 
gratify the cowardly — § cold-blooded vengeance of 
1is royal master; but from the latter period, parti- 
cularly, may be dated his infamous notoriety. The 
attempt made by the Apostolicals, in 1827, to place 
Don Carlos on the throne is well known to those 
acquainted with the modern history of Spain. Fer- 
dinand, monster as he was, did not come up to the 
idea entertained by the Catalan monks of what a 
catholic monarch should be. An army of 80,000 
men was raised in the mountains, and the command 
given to the notorious Jep-del-Estanys, who had 

ractised the calling of a fisherman until 1822, when 
fe joined the standard of the faith as a simple volun- 
teer. The insurrection assumed so threatening an 
aspect that Ferdinand determined to proceed to Bar- 
cclena, and exercise his personal influence to put it 
down. He was attacked on his way by the insur- 
gents, who were, however, entirely defeated by the 
royalist troops, and their leader taken and shot. On 
leaving Barcelona, Ferdinand appointed the Count 
de Espaiia captain-general of Catalonia, with instruc- 
tions to root out every remnant of the rebellion; and 
the faithful viceroy well understood the import of his 
mission. 

We shall not sicken our readers with the disgust- 
ing details of the enormities of the captain-general 
during the seven years of his government. The 
pen cannot describe, the tongue can scarcely utter, 
nor can the heart of man conceive, the barbarities 
inflicted on all indiscriminately by this savage 
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satrap. Carlist and Constitutionalist, Liberal and 
Legitimist, all alike furnished the same material 
for his refined cruelty. The Aymn of Riego, the 
Tragala, and other patriotic airs, were, by his order, 
performed at the foot of the gallows, in order to 
mock the last agony of the expiring Constitutional- 
ists. The gibbet, the poniard, and even the deadly 
drug, were alike the instruments of punishment em- 
ployed by him; and torture of the most ingenious 
construction was added for the purpose of augment- 
ing the excruciating pangs of death. His vengeance 
was not alone lavished on the living,—the cold and 
decom remains of his victims were again torn 
from their graves, and exposed to a along 
the public highways; and the inhabitants of Barce- 
lona and Tarragona beheld daily the decaying re- 
mains of their friends and their relatives suspended 
along the walls of their cities, and blackening in the 
noonday sun! He was cruel by nature, and a mon- 
ster by constitution—the Count de Espana! In early 
childhood he is said to have manifested a similar 
disposition for inflicting torture on the helpless; and 
it is related of him that he was in the habit of fre- 
quently amusing himself by applying to the limbs 
of his aged and blind father a red-hot iron, and of 
expressing the most unbounded delight at the anguish 
of the old man. His acts at a more mature period 
of life render such a tale highly probable. 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. The 
Count de Espaiia had been warned on several ocea- 
sions of the doom intended for him by the priest 
Ferrer, and the intimation had been given by several 
persons a short time previous to the execution of the 

lot. But, with the blindness of a foredoomed man, 

e not only disregarded the admonition, but, strange 
to say, severely punished the informer, without any 
enquiry into the truth or falsehood of the story. 
What is still more extraordinary, he himself had in- 
timated to more than one of his confidants his fear of 
the Junta, whilst he neglected to adopt sufficient 
precautions against its members. How shall we 
account for such blindness? We cannot enter into 
any speculations on the subject. We do not approve 
of murder, under any form, as the punishment of 
crime; but yet it must afford some consolation to the 
oppressed to see that their oppressors, who laboured 
together in the work of iniquity, sometimes turn 
round and destroy each other; that the tyrant, sooner 
or later, at home or abroad, meets retribution; and 
even that, not rarely, the destroyer of human liberty 
and the contemner of human rights inflicts on his 
own infamous person, with his own infamous hand, 
the punishment which had been long since awarded 
to him by the united voice of mankind. And so 
may it ever be! 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE 


REMINISCENCES OF THE YEAR 1813 IN 
GERMANY.* 


Napoleon, the genius of war, the incarnation of 
victory, the instinct of command, could be conquer- 
ed in one of three ways only. Either that genius, in 
one of those fits of mad confidence and blind fury to 
which genius of every kind is peculiarly liable, 
would dash itself against a rock, and, in unequal 
combat with the immutable laws of nature, perish ; 
or the irregular revolutionary might, of which Na- 
— was the representative, would be encountered 

y the stronger might of robust military manhood in 
a people that had learned to be free without license, 
and bold without blustering; or the brilliant blaze of 
military glory and national aggrandisement, which 
was the great inspiration of the French armies, would 
be met by the strong deep glowing flame of genuine 
patriotism ; and the superficial, as in all cases, would 

ield to the substantial, the theatrical to°the true. 

one of these three powers singly conquered Napo- 
leon, but all of them together: nature at Moscow, 
the indignant flame of regenerated nationality at 
Leipzic, the manhood of-a free people at Waterloo. 
This was the formidable coatitrion that conquered 
Napoleon; a combination of gods and men unprece- 
dented in history. That he should have been invin- 
cible, except by such a union of extraordinary forces, 
is the strongest proof at once of the transcendant 
might of his genius, and of the important ends which 
Providence had to realise by the discharge of this 
terrible electricity. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his most picturesque History of 
the French Revolution, stops short at the famous 
slaughtering of the sections by Barras and Bona- 
parte in October 1795; and for the purposes of epic 
art, that whiff of ocr certainly was the only 
proper conclusion. But in a moral and political 
point of view, that last act of the bloody Parisian 
drama was, to borrow the phrase of Talleyrand, only 
“the beginning of the end ;” nay, it is not properly 
in France, in the Restoration, in the glorious three 
days, in Louis-Philippe, in the squib dynasty of the 
“son of the revolution,” that we are to seek for the 

at results or moral conclusion of the French 

evolution. Napoleon was a scourge of God for 
the chastisement of Europe, a Thor’s hammer for 
the breaking of many crazy political cisterns that 
could hold no water. He came, a visible judgment 
upon the earth; and the effect of his coming was to 
beat down the empty insolent, to tear away the pur- 
ple rags of every mere monarchy of show, to waken 
the sleeper, to gird the languid with strength, and to 
call neglected merit from obscurity. Any less com- 
prehensive view of the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion, or of Napoleon’s mission, must always be im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. 

As Christianity came forth from Judaism, and a 
wise son is often born of a foolish father, so the 
moral good that Providence brought about by the 
terrors of hell let loose in France, is not to be sought 
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for in France and within the Revolution, but without 
and beyond both. 

If we will learn to appreciate duly—(as, if the 
study of history shall in any way permanently profit 
us, we must do)—what the substantial good is that 
Providence has effected by the agenc of Napoleon, 
we must in the first place, and in the os place, look 
to Germany. Every power, indeed, that took a se- 
rious and decided part in the great European contest 
profited more or less: no man ever fights a battle 
without feeling himself morally the stronger and the 
nobler for it. Ttaly only came out of this fong series 
of conflicts unbenefited, because Italy only did not 
fight for herself. The four powers that took the 
greatest share in the struggle, Austria, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, England, carried off, as was just, the greatest 
share of the gains; England materially, indeed, the 
least, (for a few colonies and barren islands were 
dearly paid for by the national debt,) but morally 
the greatest. We approved ourselves before the 
whole world not merely masters of our own element 
—the sea—but as the best and most manful of sol- 
diers at Waterloo. This prestige of national reputa- 
tion, none buta shortsighted fool will undervalue. 
One well-fought battle is a shield against a thousand 
insults, acharm to check a thousand braw!s: senti- 
mentalists, glib to discourse on the horrors of war 
and bloodshed, should remember this. But Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, gained not materially only to a 
great extent, but morally in a ratio a'most equal to 
are pe Russia ata step became master of Poland, 
and arbiter, or at least one great arbiter, of Europe. 
The hand that burned Moscow showed the men of 
Petersburgh the way to Constantinople. The Cos- 
sacks, the hardfaced barbarian wardens of the sandy 
Tartar marches, were now suddenly civilised—they 
were admitted into the council of crowned heads 
and coroneted plenipotentiaries at Vienna—they flat- 
tered Metternich, and exchanged many strokes of 
dexterous tongue-fence with Talleyrand—they sign- 
ed protocols, and disposed of the fate of nations by 
aword. This was much. But Germany was not 
merely advanced and aggrandised by the wars of the 
Revolution; she not merely rose to a political im- 
mc mm in Europe beyond what Frederick or Joseph 

ad dreamed of—but she wa; internally regenerated 
and radically remodeled. ‘The confusio divinitus 
conservata of the Holy Roman Empire could be pre- 
served no longer: a god rather seemed eager to de- 
stroy it. The venerable building fell; crumbling, as 
if eager to be dismissed, into dust ata touch. No 
man wept overit. There was heard only a small 
doleful screaming of bats, and owls, and spiders, 
and loathsome things that had made their abode there 
for centuries; but the hearts of all true Germans re- 
joiced at the fall. The ground was now clear. The 
German people could now walk at large in some re- 
spects, not cooped up, as formerly, like so many 
caged beasts in a menagerie; the name of the Ger- 
man Empire had manifestly vanished into the limbo 
of things that have been; the reality of the German 
NATION might now reasonably be expected to take its 
place on the living stage of things that are. 

Such a change, or vista at least of a change, had 
been effected by the terrible passage of Lodi, and the 
heroic standard planted on Arcola, (sure pledges of 
the peace of Campo Formio and the negotiations of 
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ace of Presburg and the confederation of the Rhine. 

ut matters were yet dim and imperfect. Only the 
wise and thoughtful of the land could see the hand 
of Providence working behind all these strange and 
startling dramas of humanambition. Nay, the worst 
crisis of the great national disease was yet to come. 
The most fatal prostration was to precede the most 
glorious elevation, The battle of Jena and seven 
ied servitude were necessary to regenerate the 

russian people, holding up before them, as it were 
daily, the visible image of their own shame ; while 
Aspern and Wagram, crowning so many disasters, 
at length taught Austria that the tenacity even of a 
rock cannot resist fire; that soul must be opposed to 
soul; and the national vanity of the united French 
be made to try its strength fairly against the national 
pride of the united Germans. 

Here, indeed, was the great moral result of the 
French Revolution, (so far as Germany was con- 
cerned,) to make the Germans, in some sense, a 
NATION ; to make them recognise their ancient bro- 
therhood, and know their common interests ; to re- 
store, in a better form, the unity of the empire under 
Barbarossa; and to make them feel practically the 

reat old truth, that union is strength. When Offa, 

ing of Mercia, the famous father of Peter’s pence, 
was honoured with the alliance and friendship of 
Charlemagne, the German people were united and 

reat, the Anglo-Saxons were divided and small. 

ut time, in both cases, spelled his own prophecy 
backwards. When Moreau advanced across the 
Rhine in 1796, the Suabian states left the Archduke 
almost before a blow was struck, and hastened to 
make their separate submission. Ex uno disce ‘om- 
nes. What a Germany was here! Fancy Yorkshire 
or Devonshire concluding a separate peace with 
France—England in this case would be a mere name. 
Germany was nothing better until 1813. Twenty 
years pf ved unremitted cannonading had been 
necessary to produce this work ; and, as human na- 
ture is constituted, it is really difficult to perceive 
how a less violent pressure from without could have 
forced the organisation of materials — so 
many elements of mutual repulsion. It is a hard 
thing to ask a man, for charity and the love of Christ, 
to cut off his little finger ; no person will deliberately 
cut off his own head. The immediate princes of the 
empire could never be expected to mediatise them- 
selves. Instead of hundreds of petty sovereigns, the 
victories of Napoleon gathered together in Germany, 
for a season at least, one German people at Leipzic. 
The gain here was immense; the memory of such a 
gathering, when once it has taken place, lives for 
- with the virtue of a continued reality. What 
Homer was, as a common symbol to the ancient 
Greeks, that the war-songs of 1813 are to the mo- 
dern Germans. But this is not all. The Germans 
learned not only union from this strife, but also man- 
hood. ‘True, they had never in any part of these 
protracted wars displayed the feebleness and cow- 
ardice of the Italians: but that there was a looseness 
about them which required to be braced, a dulness 
which required to be sharpened, a heaviness which 
required to be spurred, admits of no denial. Above 
all things, they wanted, what the French and the 
English had—asovt. Austria, indeed, had through- 
out the whole contest, displayed a tenacity of pur- 
pose and stability of position truly admirable; but 
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stone dikes also can stand: what Austria had not 
was fire, enterprise, vigour, the enthusiasm, the hero- 
ism, the genius of war. We may say literally that, 
in the Italian campaign for instance, Austria exhi- 
bited a merely negative, France a positive manhood 
in soldiership. Prussia, again in the campaign of 
1792 and in the peace of 1795, showed the half po- 
licy of timid old age; and in 1805 and 1806 the va- 
cillation and nervelessness of perfect dotage. Here 
a new creation was called for. “If thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out; for itis better that one member 
should perish, than that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell-fire.”” This was the manifest, audible 
voice of God that preached in Prussia’s ear, from the 
peace of Tilsit to the congress of Vienna. Prussia 
followed the divine warning: faith, as it always does, 
removed mountains; out of the bitter came forth 
sweetness; weakness was changed into strength ; 
and one leap brought the Prussian people from the 
lowest depth of baseness to the proudest pinnacle of 
heroism. Blucher, we know, was neither a Napo- 
leon nor a Wellington in the field; but if he was not 
the genius of war, he was certainly the genius of 
fighting; and with him every common bursch of 
Halle and Jena was inspired with the heroic devotion 
of a Lannes, and girt round with the cool intrepidity 
of a Massena. It was no vain phrase of * father- 
landising”’ then, as Fuseli said of Klopstock's odes. 
The emperor of the French could not say of the 
Germans in 1813, as he did of the Italians in 1797— 
“* How rare are Men!"’—they were as cheap as can- 
non balls; every vulgar jager in a green coat was a 
hero; a lyre was in every heart, and a sword was in 
every hand. Blessed, indeed, were they who saw 
those — !—a public bonfire, as Carlyle in his 
favourite phrase would say, of all sHams, and a gene- 
ral uprising of truth, and strength, and righteousness, 
in their noblest character. It were well if certain 
dim desponding candle-wasters, calling themselves 
philosophers, would, among their multitudinous 
speculations, inspect these things a little more mi- 
nutely: let no man cast off faith in his kind. There 
is, by the grace of God, an instinct of good in human 
nature, that will finally burst the clogs and bandages 
of heredi baseness, and drive the devil and all 
his works into perdition, as certainly as life is 
stronger than death, and light more positive than 
darkness. What has heen done once may be done 
again. After Martin Luther and the liberation war, 
he is a poor pitiful phraser who despairs of Ger- 
— 
After the peace, there necessarily was a great 
sinking in the hopes of some whose patriotic aspir- 
ings were more lofty than intelligible, a cooling down 
of much wild fervour, and a puffing away of many 
dreams. On the other hand, the policy of the Ger- 
man governments, in some respects, was unworthily 
timid and suspicious. It was nocause to throw one- 
half of Germany’s best men into prison, and frighten 
the other half into America, that a few frolicsome 
students threw a tie-wig, a pair of stays, and a cor- 
— cane into a bonfire. The best educated and 
east combustible people in Europe might have been 
intrusted with the liberty of speaking their own 
thoughts, without serious danger to a paternal go- 
vernment. But Prussia, however closely she might 
cling to the old military system, which is her charac- 





teristic, was not indifferent to German interests— 
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so far, at least, as these were also Prussian interests; | show you in what excitement I write. 


and she could not rationally be expected to scheme 


against herself. Of this, the famous Prussian league | is a reality. 


is a manifest proof before the whole world. How- 
ever it may affect external commerce, it unquestion- 
ably opens the veins of a free circulation within the 
fatherland ; it is one step—and a most important 
step, towards the realisation of that national unity 
which was the watchword of the patriots of 1813. 
If Prussia manages wisely, the next general war 
may leave her mistress of the whole of the north of 
Germany; the score of small states will be swal- 
lowed up in her greatness; the north of Germany 
will be one. In the mean time, while these great 
changes are in the hands of fate, those who look for- 
ward with hope and confidence to a strong and united 
Germany, cannot do better than cherish kindly the 
memory of the noble days of 1813; for memory is 
the mother of hope. In this view it has given us 
great peer lately to observe the publication of 
several interesting works of the memoir kind in Ger- 
many, the object of which seems to be to bring before 
natives and foreigners, in the glowing portraiture of 
reality, the most memorable scenes of that imposing 
drama. 

Among these publications, we have met with none 
that has given us more unmingled satisfaction than 
the epistolary reminiscences of Frederick Forster. 
This gentleman was himself an enthusiastic soldier 
of liberty—a spiritual brother and fellow-worker, 
and bosom friend of Theodore Korner; with him, 
also, he served in the famous corps of black troopers 
in which (after Bliicher) the living idea of the war 
burned most brightly; and with him he flung stirring 
songs into the hearts of his countrymen, which won 
more battles than his sword.* Since the peace he 
has distinguished himself by profound historical 
researches, among which his work on Wallenstein 
is best known in this country, and highly esteemed. 
He has now given to the public a series of letters 
from different distinguished individuals, written in 
the spring of the year 1813, exhibiting, in a most 
graphic manner, some principal scenes in the great 
national uprising, and unfolding the very soul and 
inspiration of the war, with a moral power of ex- 
pression beyond what the most finished historian can 
command. From these letters we intend, on the 
present occasion, to make a few translations; want 
of space alone prevents us from transcribing the 
whole. They are arranged eee and pos- 
sess the continuous interest of a highly wrought 
romance. The scene opens with the arrival of Na- 
poleon in Dresden, after his terrible ty coe 
from Moscow. The writer of the letter is Forster 
himself. ‘Theodore in Vienna, we need scarcely say, 
is Korner. 

F. to Theodore in Vienna. 


*“ Dresden, 14th Dec. 1812. 


“ Dear Friend,—Though past midnight, I take the 
pen in my hand to regain, by communion with you, 
my composure of mind. My trembling hand will 





* This literally; for, by the inert policy of Da- 
voust, the band of black troopers who were incorpo- 
rated into the army of the North, had no opportunity 
of snatchin 
Blacher at 


such immortal laurels from him, as 
atzbach did from Marshal Macdonald. 
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Scarcely can 
I believe seriously, even now, that what I have seen 
It was past one o’clock when I left 
your father’s house, where | had been enjoying a 


musical entertainment with a few friends. It snowed 
heavily, and, driven by the blast, I was proceeding 
with quick steps towards the bridge. My lodging, 
you know, is in the Neustadt.* Ona sudden I heard 
a great thunder of French and German curses before 
Doctor Segert’s house, and a postillion blew his horn 
as if he wished to raise a fire-alarm through the 
town. Impelled by curiosity, I pushed on to the 
spot in the teeth of wind and snow; and there, to 
be sure, was the good doctor bodily, in nightgown 
and nightcap, looking out of the window, and bawling 
aloud,.‘ Ce n'est pas chez moi—moi, je suis le Docteur 
Segert, et vous cherchez M. Serra;’ and to this 
oe he appended a rough good night, in his 
own honest German way :—‘ So /asst einen doch, zum 
Teufel, in der nacht zufrieden, und verlangt nicht von 
mir dase ich bei 25 grad kalte, boten laufen soll.’ *So 
let one alone, in the devil’s name, and expect not 
that I shall trip your messages through the dark 
night, when the thermometer is below zero!’ and 
with that he slapped down the window and vanished. 
It was now my turn to be questioned by the night 
travellers; and, as [ already knew their difficulty, I 
said, ‘Vest ce pas? Vous cherchez Vhotel de Uam- 
bassadeur Francais, M. de Serra: suivez moi!’ This 
was just what they wanted; and as Nerra lodged in 
the Loo's palace, hard by, in the Kreutzgasse, I 
brought them immediately with their sledge to the 
place. Forthwith sprang a lackey, or other minis- 
tering spirit, from beneath the foot coverings of the 
vehicle, and pulled at the bell of the entry as violent- 
ly as if the house had been his own property. The 
porter opened ; there was still light in the upper part 
of the Cnaes and, in the mean time, two other 
futred Ruperts had unrolled themselves out of the 
coverings of the conveyance. The first was a strong, 
well built man, but his hands and feet were so stiffly 
frozen, that he endeavoured in vain to give his more 
helpless comrade any assistance in getting out. 
Half in politeness, half from curiosity, | approach- 
ed, and immediately the cold snow man laid his 
gloved hands upon my shoulder. I felt as if a bear’s 
paw had suddenly been laid upon me. The glove 
fell off; I lent him my assistance to lead him to the 
door. This sprang open. Two men servants with 
wax lights, and the ambassador himself with a large 
lustre, appeared; the full blaze of light fell like 
lightning upon the face of the stranger, whose hand 
still held fast by mine; only the eyes and nose were 
visible from amid the thick mufflings. | recognised at 
once those fiery stars which had shone so often upon 
me from this very place in the spring. It was the Eu- 
renon Napoteon whose hand lay in mine; and I can 
now say truly that, for one minute at least, the fate 
of Europe rested on my shoulder. Friend, what 
thoughts you may conceive, during this short minute, 
thronged throngh my brain! I sit even now broad 
awake as ina fever dream. The newspaper, with 
the fate pregnant 29th bulletin, lies on my table; the 





* The new town of Dresden is separated from the 
main or western division of the city, by the famous 
bridge of sixteen arches which Davoust so recklessly 
blew up. 
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great French army is annihilated—utterly annihila- 
ted; only yesterday did we receive this news. I felt 
precisely as if I had drawn a dagger from beneath 
my cloak, and with the cry, ‘ Europe I give thee 
peace !’ plunged it into the heart of the mortal enemy 
of freedom and fatherland. But no, Brutus, I envy 
not thy deed! Cesar, thou shalt fall, but not by the 
base hand of an assassin; we will fight out the mat- 
ter chivalrously with you; the — distance, and 
a fair position towards sun and wind, shall not be re- 
fused; a trne judgment of God shall be executed.” 

Unhappy Saxony! that, in December 1812, her 
noblest sons should be writing in this patriotic strain 
to Korner, while the good old king, in October 1813, 
on the ever memorable 18th, was still the slave of 
Napoleon. In stirring and eventful times the course 
which small prudence recommends as the safest is 
seldom the wisest. What the feelings of the Saxon 
people were then, their future defection at Leipzig 
shows sufficiently. How, indeed, could they feel 
other than the most deadly hatred of the French, 
seeing such scenes as the following letter describes : 


From the same to the same. 
“ Dresden, January, 1815. 


“How happy should I be, my dear Theodore, to 
waft, along with so many others, a happy new year 
to you at Vienna! But, really, these mortal arrows 
cannot reach you in your present elevated flight. 
Your head is adorned with all the wreaths of fame— 
your heart with the truest love—your life with every 
joy—you know no void that mortal aid can Supply. 
Nay, | almost feel a sort of Greek feeling stealing 
over me—a superstition that there is danger in your 
surcharge of prosperity; but, as Polycrates was 
nothing the better for throwing his ring into the sea, so 
you may even retain your pearl. You might throw it 
into the Prater to-day, and find it in a paté to-morrow. 

“ That Zriny* has been received with applause I 
might well suppose. Of course, with every other 
mepes I lament that the prudery of the censorship 
vas plucked the strongest hairs out of your Grand 
Turk’s beard; but if the actor only is a proper man, 
he can easily, without the censor’s leave, allow a 
small riband-end of the tricolor to peep out from the 
turban. Write me something more particular, I be- 
seech yous about the Archduke Charles. Happy 
you! You have stood face to face with the bero of 
Aspern. Germany, you write, was the subject of 
his conversation with you; and I guess well you 
did not allow him, on such a theme, to have all the 
talk to himself. You, no doubt, told him in a more 
plain way even than in your two noble poeins,f that 
on him, at this present moment, more even than in 
1809, the eyes of all Germany are fixed. I can ima- 
gine that, when standing in his presence, you could 
oT to yourself much of what Schiller makes 
the Marquis of Posen say, and with much more pro- 





* One of Korner’s plays. 

t “Auf dem Schlachtfelde von Aspern;” and 
“ Dem Sieger von Aspern.”” In the first of these 
poems the lines occur :— 
* Nein, Germanien! ist nicht gesunken, 

Hat noch eten Tag and evyen Mann.” 


No, Deutschland! yet thou are not sold to shame; 
Thou hast one day, one hero still to name! 


riety; for you stood not before an ice-cold Philip, 
ee before a real German hero, sharing with you 
every noble feeling of love and devotedness in the 
cause of fatherland. Treasure up every word that 
he said—every tone of his address—every mien of 
his countenance—every on of his eye; we ma 
have a time anon when the heroes of the present will 
so crowd upon you that it will be equally unworthy 
and unnecessary to call up the shadows of the past. 
“In our dear Dresden, meanwhile, matters look 
rueful enough, and yet I can look upon all this misery 
with a certain feeling of comfort, in the sure convic- 
tion, hitherto shalt thou come, and no further! 1 was 
lately eye-witness of a terrible scene. The regiment 
of the body guard that acquitted itself so manfully 
at Minsk, has in the retreat from Moscow been alto- 
gether cut up, mainly by the frost. Of the whole 
regiment only about seventy men remain. Single 
bodies arrive by degrees, but in the most pitiable 
plight. When they reach the Saxon border they are 
assisted by their compassionate countrymen, who 
enable them to make the rest of the road in some car- 
riage or wagon. On Sunday forenoon last I went to 
the Linke’schen Bad, and found a crowd collected 
round a car in which some soldiers had just returned 
from Russia. No grenade or grape could have so 
disfigured them as | beheld them—the victims of the 
cold. One of them had lost the upper joints of all 
his ten fingers, and he showed us the black stumps; 
another looked as if he had been in the hands of the 
Turks, he wanted both ears and nose. More horri- 
ble was the look of a third, whose eyes had been 
frozen; the eyelids hung down rotting, the globes of 
the eyes were burst and protruding out of their 
sockets; it was awfully hideous, and yet a more 
hideous spectacle was to present itself. Out of the 
straw in the bottom of the car, I now beheld a figure 
creep painfully, which one could scarcely believe to 
be a human being, so wild and so distorted were the 
features: the lips were rotted away, the teeth stood 
exposed ; he pulled the cloth from before his mouth, 
and grinned on us like a death-head; then he burst 
out into a wild laughter, began to give the word of 
command in broken French, with a voice more like 
the bark of a dog than any thing human, and we 
saw that the poor wretch was mad—mad from a 
frozen brain! Suddenly a cry was heard, ‘ Henry! 
my a ’ and a young girl rushed up to the car: 
the poor lunatic rubbed his brow, as if trying to re- 
collect where he was, then stretched out his arms 
towards the distracted girl, and lifted himself up 
with his whole strength; a shuddering fever fit came 
over him; he fell collapsed, and lay breathless on 
the straw: the girl was removed forcibly from the 
corpse. It was her bridegroom. Her agony now 
found vent in the most terrible imprecations against 
the French and the emperor; and her rage communi- 
cated itself to the crowd around, especially the wo- 
men, who were assembled in considerable numbers: 
they expressed their passion in language the most 
fearfully frantic. I should advise no Frenchman to 
enter into such a mob; the name of the king himself 
would help him little there. Such are the dragon- 
teeth of wo which the Corsican Cadmus has sown. 
The crop rises superbly; and already I see in spirit 
the fields bristling with lances, the meadows with 
swords. You and I doubtless will find our place 





among the reapers.”’ 
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Pity — we say, that the King of Saxony did 
not dare boldly to prefer the patriotic instincts of his 
people to the dictates of an apparently safe, and cer- 
tainly selfish policy! In this case, the bloody fields 
of Latzen cok Been might have been spared, the 
raging lion would have been put on the defensive at 
once, and at some Leipzig, nearer France, the tyrant 
would have been crushed (ecrasé, to use his own 
favourite = with a single blow. But Saxony 
certainly had one excuse; Prussia, by her isolated 
policy in 1795 and 1805, had left the west and cen- 
tre of Germany undefended, and thrown Saxony into 
the arms of France: on Prussia therefore the main 
burden of the present war should lie. Nor were the 
sons of Frederick asleep; the good people in Berlin 
followed the example of D’Yorck, in his famous 
convention of neutrality with the Russians, and de- 
clared war on the faith of their patriotic impulses, 
without waiting for a formal proclamation from the 
throne; witness the following letter. We cannot 
interpret the initials Von B,—PF. is Forster. 


Von B. to F., in Dresden, 
* Berlin, 22d Feb. 1813. 


“We have had brisk doings here these last two 
days; and that [ have been in the midst of the bustle, 
ou, who know me, may well guess. Cossacks had 
een drifting in the neighbourhood for some time; 
they passed the Oder at Frankfort, and General 
Tschernicheff, who is a young, enterprising fellow, 
was easily persuaded by some of our friends to pay 
our good city a visit. ‘The day before yesterday, he 
came. Only conceive! these fearless ve 
not above fifty innumber at first—gallop in at several 
gates, and, without allowing themselves to be in any 
wise disconcerted by the French guard, proceed 
straight to the Alexanders Platz. There they divide ; 
one part rides to the Schloss Platz, and another 
tramps on, helter-skelter, and wanders so far out of 
the way as the Donhofs Platz. Meanwhile, the 
French had planted the palace-bridge (Schloss- 
Bracke) and the sluice-bridge with cannons; the 
alarm sounded, and light Waurtemberg cavalry fol- 
lowed the Russians. Had the matter not been so 
ramblingly gone about, the whole of the French 
head-quarters might have been taken prisoners. 
Tschernicheff possibly reckoned on an insurrection 
of the citizens; and certainly there is no want of 
will. I myself was witness to a scene that may 
show the Gauls plainly enough what they have to 
expect from the good Berlin barger, if they don’t 
make themselves out of the dust, quanta maxima pos- 
sunt celeritate. As 1 was looking out of my window, 
a number of volunteers in Jager uniform passed; I 
alled on my green jacket, belted on my hunting- 
Rife, and joined the march. The streets were 
swarming with men; in the distance we heard can- 
non and musket-shot; we went on to the Schloss 
Platz. There we were immediately encountered by 
another crowd, coming in an opposite direction; 
with them a number of wounded birgers. A shout 
was raised—‘ Wieder mit den Hunden! down with 


the dogs! they shoot at the biirger!’? I looked up| 
the Broad street, and immediately perceived a troop | 
of artisans debouching before us. A lusty fellow of | 


to the Langenbdriicke, where two cannons were stand- 
ing. Our brave Charles Martel now made short 
work of it. Two strokes, one to the right and an- 
other to the left, and two French cannoniers lay on 
the ground—the others fled. He then took two large 
spike-nails from his apron, and drove them into the 
touch-hole of the cannon. Meanwhile, a reinforce- 
ment was observed coming up from the other end of 
the bridge. ‘These lads i will keep at bay till you 
get out of the way,’ bawled our hammerman; and, 
like another Cocles, planted himself to dispute the 

assage of the bridge. Several Frenchmen fell by 
fie blows; he was then leveled by ten bayonets. 
But this success of the French was only momentary 
—we speedily regained our ground, and bore home 
the corpse of our valorous smith, in melancholy tri- 
umph, to the Reithahn, in the Broad street. | re- 
ceived a wound in the foot, whether from friend or 
foe I cannot say; with the assistance of two wood- 
splitters, I dragged myself home, and here I am to- 
day a prisoner. At the Sluice-bridge they were no 
less busy; barrels of gunpowder were precipitated 
into the Spree. Several Cossacks were killed. 
Tschernicheff himself was not within the gates. 
Two German patriots—a merchant, Briisch, and a 
young poet, Blomberg, were the ringleaders. Blom- 
erg was struck by a hostile ball—the first Prussian, 
I believe, who has died the blessed death for father- 
land. Be such a death the ambition of us all! As 
soon as my foot allows me, I go to Breslau. There 
we will meet. I intend to join Liitzow’s corps. If 
you are writing to Korner, in Vienna, conjure him, 
for the love of God, not to cheat Germany of his ser- 
vices at such a moment. His old trusty brothers, 
and faithful comrades, all expect to join Latzow. 
We have sent to rouse al] the Lands-mannschaften 
in Halle, Gottingen, and Heidelberg: Leipzig, Jena, 
and Tabingen, fall to your share. Already many 
students have passed through this from Rostock. 
Jahn and Arndt are both at work in organising the 
Black Jager; and it is our intention, as soon as 
possible, to take a race over the Elbe, and organise 
the popular insurrection in the Hartz and in West- 
phalia.” 

In reading this letter, we must bear in mind that 
the King of Prussia had left Berlin for Breslau in 
the month of January; three weeks after Yorck’s 
conventions of the 30th December. For this remove 
there could be no motive but one, to keep himself 
out of the reach of French influence in the prepara- 
tions for the war. Berlin was not finally evacuated 
by the French till the night of the 3d March. The 
follewing letter, from the same correspondent, to 
Forster, announces the important event :— 


*“ Berlin, March 1813. 


* Now at last—praise be to God !—we are rid of 
the French altogether. * * * * * * Since 
the first visit we had from the Cossacks, however 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr might speak, the French 





saw plainly that the hour had struck when they must 
quit Berlin—for ever. First came the general stir 
among the volunteers; then, certain persons in Ber- 
lin, calling themselves Nationa Represenrartives, 
(think of that!) placarded every street-corner with 


a blacksmith headed them. He brandished a large | all sorts of patriotic addresses; and more formidable 
hammer, and cried oat—* Follow me! we will spike | than that was the order of the king, that all classes 


the guns for them!’ and accordingly we all proceeded | should wear the national cockade. After this, it was 
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impossible for the Frenchman to remain blind. A 
few Cossacks, drifting lightly about, might scarcely 
cost him a thought; but he was old enough to re- 
member the days of the revolution, and to fave the 
magic might of the tricolour. No sooner was the 
king’s proclamation on this matter known, than 
every man straightway hastened to clap his “ heart” 
on his breast; the next day not a single person was 
seen on the street without the national symbol. I 
know now what a symbol is better than Creuzer or 
Schelling could tell me. That such magic should 
be exercised by a thing so simple !—two stripes of 
riband, black and white, no gaudy colours, the re- 
signation of self-devotion, rather than triumphal 
boasting, the ‘negation of seeming,’ (negation des 
scheins,) as our Fichte is said to have expressed it. 
And yet what a significancy in these two stripes! 
Fatherland, war, death, and life ; nationality, honour, 
freedom, and equality in the noblest sense of the 
much-abused phrase! This, the French gentlemen 
could not be dull to remark: they have a suspicion 
that black and white may be as portentous signs 
from Germany, as blue, red, and white have been 
from France. Our colours, indeed, are not flaunting; 
but the white shall express the purity of our cause; 
the black our mourning for fatherland, and the stern 
determination that it shall be avenged. We shall 
add red when we return triumphant from the com- 
bat; for out of blood and death, freedom and life 
shall grow.” 

On the 17th of the same month, war was declared 
by the King of Prussia. ‘ HonovraBLe Peace or 
GLORIOUS DesTRUCTION” was the watchword. Never 
was war more serious, more pure, more noble, more 
holy. It was literally a religion: 


** Das Heitreste schiitzen wir mit dem Schwerdte,” 


as Korner sings. Philosophers, poets, preachers, 
were all soldiers. That phrase of Fichte—* the 
negation of seeming,” is admirably expressive, not 
only of the substantial character of German patriot- 
ism at the time, but of the solidity of German 
character generally, as contrasted with the vain 
theatricality of the French. Hear how seriously 
Schleiermacher handles it! He is writing to a friend 
in Frankfort, and gives him a long extract from a 
sermon preached at Berlin, on the text Jeremiah 
xviii. 7—10.* We are sorry that we can only afford 
room for a very short extract; full of interest, how- 
ever, because full of trath :— 


“ Fr, Schleiermacher to S. in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
« Berlin, 30th March, 1813. 

** By how much the purer and more righteous our 
cause is before God, so much the more must we be 
concerned to maintain this purity; once already our 
arrogance was our ruin, and thus it appears to me, in 





* At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and 
to pull down, and to destroy it; if that nation against 
whom I have pronounced turn from their evil, 1 will 
repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. 
And at what instant I shall speak concerning a na- 
tion, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to 
plant; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith ] 
said I would benefit them.” 





my capacity of a minister of the gospel, to be pecu- 
liarly my duty on the present occasion urgently to 
warn against vain boasting, and to take care that 
this great work be not commenced without public 
confession of our past errors and merited castiga- 
tion. I give you an extract on this head from 
my sermon:—‘In order to have a clear idea of 
what is the main concern in the present change 
of our political condition, we, must recur to a 
more ancient, but to most of us well-known age. 
After a period of deep prostration, and the fearful 
devastation of a thirty years’ war, the continued ex- 
ertion of wise and energetic rulers, a succession of 
fortunate wars, but principally an active spirit of 
self-improvement at advancement in the masses, 
had made us a people and a kingdom of whom the 
whole world could plainly see that the Lord would 
build it up, and plant it, and do it good. It was a 
sudden dpeettek. visible even to the vulgar eyes, 
that are not exercised to discern the gradual growth 
of great peoples. But by degrees, and while we 
still seemed to hold the same lofty position, we 
glided downwards, and then fell as suddenly as we 
had risen: for we began to be puffed up with a vain 
conceit of our importance, and to depend rather upon 
the fear with which we imagined our new name 
would strike others, than upon good works, well- 
pleasing to God. The charm of ancient reputation 
was to compensate the want of present activity. 
DisHonest Gain enlarged our territory in a manner 
where advantage was more apparent than real: we 
gained subjects, not brethren. And while other 
states fought in repeated wars, mainly, or at least 
partly, for the high good of national independence, 
the aim of our present struggle, we slept upon our 
oars, and thought, by mere quiet and inaction, to 
become always greater and more dreaded. Thus 
arrogance and vainglory were followed by a timid 
and retiring pradence; and we were still, in another 
sense, the man that puts his trust in man; for whoso 
flatters or fears his fellow puts his trust in man. 
With our fame, our feeling of honour dwindled into 
a mere shadow ; and more, and ever more, our hearts 
backslided from the Lord. In an artificial state of 
blown-up well-being the ancient virtues were alto- 

ther lost; a flood of vanity and extravagance 

esolated the works of many laborious years; and, 

though the voice of the Lord might be heard loudly 
enough exhorting us to repentance, we gave no ear, 
but did evil in his eyes; and therefore the Lord re- 
pented of the good that he had purposed to do unto 
us. And lo! at the moment when we appeared be- 
fore the world to be standing forward in our ancient 
strength, but when the most of us were blinded and 
stupified to an inconceivable pitch; suddenly the 
Lord spoke against us, as against a people whom he 
would root out, and break in pieces, and utterly 
destroy. Then came that heavy crushing blow. 
We fell as a thing struck by lightning; and the 
peace which followed goaded our ribs and gored our 
entrails more painfully than the wars.’ ” 

This is admirable: the fame of the great elector 
and the great Frederick, the shame of Frederick 
William IL. by the peace of Basle, the partition of 
Poland, the base policy of Haugwitz in 1805, the 
battle of Jena, and the peace of Tilsit, are all brought 
to bear their array of invincible memories against the 
great oppressor. The Vendée might have taught 














Napoleon what a fearful war it is of which the de- 
claration is issued from the pulpit. But it was not 
the pulpit only; the university cathedre and the 
gymnasial benches suddenly became armed; even 
gray metaphysics clothed itself in flesh and blood; 
the I and the non-I, and the categorical imperative, 
were marching against Napoleon. The following 
letter from a disciple of Fichte is most character- 
istic :— 
“ Sch... z.to F. in Dresden. 
“ Berlin, 20th February, 1813. 
{*‘ 1?—or non-1 ?—that is now the question !") 

“ Dear F.—When I visited you last year in D., it 
was impossible that we could find a common ground 
of agreement. You, like myself, found the realities 
of life despicable; you threw yourself accordingly 
into the arms of nature, and held converse with the 
ideal of art. 1, onthe other hand, would hear nothing 
either of nature or art; the sensuous in any shape 
would not satisfy me; my home was a transcendental 
world of idealism, where—let the whole this side of 
things perish—I knew my J yonder safe. Butin our 
days science seems to have arrived at a great turn- 
ing point: the ideal longs for the real; nay, marches 
confidently out to conquer the real. For, however 
= choose to vary and deck out the phrases, father- 
and—king—patriotism—volunteers—the alone com- 
manding power in the present epoch is the J, which 
comes forth out of its self-retirement into actual ex- 
istence, that it may be fully conscious of itself. 
What omnipotence belongs to the I, the French ruler 
has sufficiently shown. He is substantially nothing 
other than the INCARNATION OF THE | WILLING ITSELF, 

die incarnation des Ichs welches sich selbst will.) 

Vhat have all coalitions, England and Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, been able to effect against him? 
Neither with cannons nor with bayonets—neither with 
English guineas nor Vienna paper—was this spirit 
to be exorcised. Now, however, we have found the 
formula: against the 1 wHicu WILLs ITsELF stands 
forth in our Fichte, the I waicn KNows ITSELF; and 
it will be said of Napoleon as Luther said of the 
pope— Ein wortlein kann ihn fallen’—a single little 
word can strike him dead. Since the hour that phi- 
losophy declared against Napoleon, his doom has 
been sealed. The all important point in the struggle 
is, that we should know our adversary. Fichte has 
seen through this man, and brought others to see. 
Napoleon is now no name to startle, no glare to daz- 
zle. He has become a living fact in the conscious- 
ness of all Germans; and the | that knows itself can 
wield a sword with certainty in every blow.” 

We shall now hear the noblest voice of inspiration 
in the war from Theodore Korner. His story is well 
known. Some passages in the following letter may 
be already familiar to the English alee’ but no 
sketch of the liberation war would be satisfactory 
without Korner.* 

“* Theodore to his Father. 
“ Vienna, 10th March, 1813. 


“* Dearest Father—I write you on the present oc- 
casion, to explain to you the resolution [ have come 
to on a matter of importance. I am sure my news, 





* See Korner’s life by Tiedge, in the Lyre and 
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on this subject, will neither surprise nor hurt you. 
Some time ago, I gave you a hint of the intentions 
which have now ripened to the perfect deed. Ger- 
many is up: the Prussian eagle awakens in all 
hearts the great hope of a German, at least North 
German freedom. My muse sighs for her fatherland 
—let me be her worthy disciple. Yes, dearest 
father, | have made up my mind to be a soldier; I 
am ready to cast away the gifts that fortune has 
showered upon me here, to win myself a fatherland, 
were it with my blood. Call it not wildness, reck- 
lessness, levity! Two years ago, I might have al- 
lowed you to call it so; but now, that I have really 
experienced what bliss can come to sojourners on 
this earth, now that all the stars of happiness smile 
upon me in united radiance, now I know that the 
feeling which animates me is a worthy and a noble 
feeling; now the motive which actuates me can only 
be the mighty conviction that no offering is too great 
for the freedom of a whole people. Perhaps your 
heart will bribe you to say—Theodore has been sent 
here for nobler ends; on a less dangerous field he 
could have effected more solid and lasting good: he 
owes humanity too much to throw his life away ina 
fit of uncalled-for heroism. But, father, my convic- 
tion is, that for a voluntary death to save country and 
character, none are too good; many, belike, are too 
bad, If God, in his goodness, has bestowed on me 
more than the average share of intellectual gifts, 
when is the moment that I shall be able to apply 
these gifts more beneficially than now? A greatage 
demands great hearts; and if I feel in my breast the 
strength to stand forward as a rock amid this flood 
of popular waves, it is a hint from God that it is my 
duty so to stand forward. Shall I sit tamely at home, 
and lilt dastard odes to the triumphant march of my 
brothers? Shall I write farces to tickle the idle wits 
of the Viennese loungers, when on the great theatre 
of life scenes are acting, in good earnest, sufficient to 
occupy to the full all the activity of all the manhood 
of Germany? I know you will suffer not a little 
pain on my account—my mother will weep! God 
help her! JZ cannot. They that love me, should 
know me—and, in this step at least, you, father, will 
never have cause to say that I have done any thing 
unworthy of you. Thy Theodore.” 


We subjoin another interesting letter from the 
young poet-soldier. He is now at Jauer in Silesia, 
in that very district where Blucher a few months 
afterwards gained the brilliant victory of the Katz- 
bach. War has just been declared. 


** Theodore to Frau von P. in Vienna.* 
* Jauer, 30th March, 1813. 


“This very minute we have received orders to 
hold ourselves in readiness to meet the army within 
eight days. The French have thrown themselves 
with a strong force into Dresden, and seem deter- 
mined to defend it, and are said to have their advanced 
posts as far as Bautzen. We will advance in all 
haste ; and I look on it as no small kindness of for- 
tune towards me, that I shall either lend a useful 
hand in freeing the holy soil of my native land from 
the invader, or give up my life, as a German ought 
to do, before the walls of the city that gave me birth, 








Sword, by W. B. Chorley. London: 1834. 





* Caroline von Pichler, the novelist, we suppose. 
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As God will, | am prepared. A great glorious hour} retreat. Your gallant old Blacher speaks, in faith, 


I lived on Saturday. We marched in parade from 
Zobten to Rogau, a Lutheran village, where the 
church, with great simplicity, but also with great 
taste, had been decorated for the convention of the 
volunteers. After singing a hymn of my composing, 
the clergyman of the parish delivered an address 
full of manly vigour and public enthusiasm. Not 
an eye was dry. After the service, he pronounced 
the oath before us for the cause of humanity, of 
fatherland, of religion; to spare neither substance 
nor soul; to conquer cr die for the right. We swore. 
He then fell upon his knees, and besought God for a 
blessing on his champions. By the Almighty one! 
it was a moment, when in every breast the consecra- 
tion of death darted flame, when every heart beat 
heroism. The oath solemnly repeated by all, and 
sworn on the swords of the officers, and Luther’s 
hymn, * Eine feste burg ist unser Gott,’ made the con- 
clusion of the solemn ceremony; and the whole was 
crowned by a thundering vivat from the congrega- 
tion of champions for German freedom, while every 
blade leapt from the scabbard, and gleams of warlike 
light shone through the sanctuary. This hour of 
worship was so much the more impressive, that most 
of us went out with the conviction it was the last time 
we should ever meet. I knew one or two faces in our 
train, on which I can see it quite visibly written that 
they will be among the first whom the angel of death 
shall devour. ‘Truly, there is nothing in this life 
equal to the clear distinct feeling of freedom, which 
in the moment of danger, with a smiling confidence, 
takes its abode in the heart of a cool determined 
soldier. No death is so mild as that beneath the 
balls of the enemy; for that which is wont to give 
the keenest sting to the heart of the departing 
mortal—the thought of separation from all that he 
holds most dear upon earth—loses its bitterness in 
the glorious persuasion, that the holiness of his fall 
will act as a balm to heal the wounded hearts of 
those that love him.” 


The prospect with which Korner flatters himself 
in this fetter, that of acquiring laurels in driving the 
French out of Dresden, was not realised. The enemy 
oy Dresden as hastily as they had done Berlin. 
Two bloody battles, Latzen and Bautzen, were ne- 
cessary, before Napoleon could fix his headquarters 
there; the struggle which Korner anticipated took 

lace on the 26th Avgust, at the famous battle of 

Jresden, the last victory of the French in Germany ; a 
mere flash however, and utterly worthless, as the 
event proved, in the face of Katzbach, Culm, Gros- 
beeren, Dennewitz, and the strong body of Prussian 
patriotism by which these glorious victories were 
supported. 

In the following letter, Forster describes the entry 
of the Prussians and Russians into Dresden, and in- 
dulges in a few severe remarks on the French policy 
of the King of Saxony :— 

“28th March. 


“ Hoc lebe Borussia '—The Brandenburger hussars, 
Blacher’s vanguard, have just entered. The Cos- 
sacks are honest fellows; but give me a German and 
a fellow countryman to ring a glass with! The 
French have now evacuated the old town also; the 
Russians have passed at two points, at Meissen be- 
low and Schandau above, threatening to cut off their 





a different language from what our ancient perrugues 
here drivel. He has put forth an address to the 
Saxons, which stands on the corner of every street; 
and the people read it with great interest, from the 
fiery youths to the cautious old Philistines,* who 
shake their wise heads and go home. Had we only 
a great character here, a Schill, ora Yorck, to put 
himself at the head of the troops! 1 still have hope 
in Thielmann: he has been made commandant of 
Torgau, and has, as I hear, refused, even at the 
king’s command, to admit a single Frenchman into 
the fortress. Saxony at the present moment can turn 
the balance of Europe. We have four millions of 
inhabitants; let 100,000, or only 50,000 of these be 
- under arms; our brethren in Franconia, Hessia, 

Vestphalia, are ready to join us ; we should possess 
the Fichtelgebirg, the Thuringer forest, the Spessart, 
and the Hartz. Napoleon would find no other way 
open but through the Teutoburger forest, and there 
should the French tyranny—as erst the Roman—be 
annihilated. But good words, mere words, will do 
nothing here. Alexander should declare to the king 
without ceremony—* appear in Dresden within eight 
days, or give up all hopes of calling your land and 
throne yours any yoy Y This were the time for 
the Ernestine line to bring forward its claims; Pro- 
testant Saxony would welcome the Duke of Weimar 
with enthusiasm.” 

In these words we find the germ of that policy 
which taught the diplomatists at Vienna, in 1816, to 
cut Saxony in two, and give one half to Prussia. 
Various opinions have been expressed with regard to 
the justice of this proceeding. We, for our part, 
think that the King of Saxony suffered only what he 
deserved; we think, however, also with many Ger- 
mans, that the pe agape. or spoliation, having 
been once resolved on, it would have been better, 
both for Saxony and Prussia, and for the whole of 
Germany, that it had been done thoroughly; and it 
is a matter of historical fact, that Lord Castlereagh 
had agreed to transfer the whole of Saxony to Prus- 
sia, when the jealousy of France and the intriguing 
spirit of Talleyrand interfered. What evils the con- 
duct of the King of Saxony produced, Hamburgh 
alone is sufficient witness. Not the allies, but the 
timid policy of the Saxon court, was to blame for the 
miseries that the good Hansestadt suffered, subjected 
a second time to the tender mercies of Davoust. 
The following letter contains a | animated picture 
of the entry of the Cossacks into Hamburgh—all jo 
and brightness, like some scenes from the Frene 
Revolution—to be changed, how soon, into utter 
darkness ! 


“W.to R. 
“ Hamburgh, 19th March, 1813. 

«« Hamburgh, the ancient, noble, free Hanse-town, 
has cast out the invader. The French eagles, which 
Napoleon planted here when he pronounced Ham- 
burgh the fifth imperial city, have yielded to the old 





* This student’s phrase, which has now got into 
neral currency, means pedant, prig, finical, metho- 
istical; every thing narrow, small, stay laced, 
screwed, formal, self important. Every person isa 
Philistine that is not a good, hearty, substantial, 
honest fellow. 
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town arms. Yesterday we had a procession into the 
town, of which the memory lives in me to this day 
like a sort of intoxication. Nevertheless, I will col- 
lect myself as much as | can, and give you a plain 
account of our doings. The entry of the Russians 
into Berlin—the universal uprising of the Prussian 
nation—the declaration of Sweden in favour of the 
good cause, and the appearance of an English fleet, 
were motives enough to induce the French authori- 
ties to leave the city; this they did on the 12th, and 
in such haste, that they left six cannons on this side 
of the Elbe to fall into the hands of our Cossacks. 
To a deputation from the city of Hamburgh, which 
arrived on the 16th at our headquarters, Colonel Tet- 
tenborn declared that he could enter into no negotia- 
tion except with the legitimate authorities of the 
city. When the deputies returned with this answer, 
the municipality that had been nominated by Napo- 
leon immediately resigned their offices, and the 
ancient senaté was restored. Yesterday, at noon, 
we made our public entry into the town; and I am 
confident that in no throng of battle shall I ever come 
into greater danger than I was here amid the flood of 
friendly salutations. Sapperment! The Hamburgh- 
ers squeeze the hand in a fashion that I shal! not 
forget to my dying day! Since Hamburgh was a 
town with walls, never has such joy been; they 
who would understand such exultation, must have 
themselves felt the yoke under which they had so 
long groaned. A company of thirty burghers had 
come out on horseback to meet the Russians, and 
lead them triumphantly into the city. As we came 
nearer the city the convoy increased, and a vast crowd 

receded the colamn with loud hallo and hurrah. 

ye soon came to a side road by which the Russians 
were to enter the city. At the junction of the two 
roads the Burgher guards was drawn up on horse- 
back, and placed duly at the head of the column; a 
little further on the Guild of Shooters joined the 
troop, and led on the procession. About half a mile 
from the city, we were met by the whole citizens in 
a body, who filled all the side roads, bypaths, fields, 
and gardens round about; a continuous hurrah ac- 
companied our progress, while the Cossacks sang 
their merry national airs. Ata short distance from 
the gate, a deputation delivered to the colonel the 
keys of the city. Atthe gate stood thirty maidens 
clothed in white, and crowned our commander with 
wreaths. Instantly shouts of joyful acclamation and 
applause bellowed from the mighty multitude; and 
the enthusiasm, great before, rose now to a pitch that 
carried every thing, as by the force cf magic, along 
with it. Vivant Alexander! vivant Frederic Wil- 
liam! our deliverers! our saviours! —_ live the 
Russians! long live the Prussians! Old England 
for ever! Long live Hamburgh! Hurrah, and again 
hurrah ! shouted thousands and thousands of voices, 
till the air trembled with joy. From every window 
handkerchiefs were waving numberless; the guilds 
and corporations displayed their glittering banners ; 
hats with green branches were elevated on long 

les, or on the points of swords, or were thrown 
into the air with shouts of joy. All the bells sound- 
ed, and from every quarter guns and muskets thun- 
dered the friendly salute; and hurrah again, and 
vivat, from a thousand and a thousand voices. From 
every side the people crowded around us, and dressed 
the horses of the officers who led the procession with 
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green boughs, and the ladies threw flowers and 
wreaths from every balcony. Many I saw weepin 
for joy; friends and strangers embraced, and wished 
each other joy to have lived and seen such a day. 
To have lived and seen this, is indeed enough to in- 
spire the most skeptical with faith in fatherland. 
What, has not all been done to annihilate our Ger- 
man nationality? and, alas! we must confess it—did 
we not advance half way to meet the French, adopt- 
ing with pure ignorance their fashions, their follies, 
and their flattering arts, so that their own tyrant 
found us half tamed to his yoke, and seemed to place 
his iron foot only where a footstool was already 
placed for him? But, God be praised! there flows 
yet sound blood in German veins; we recover our 
recollection and our self esteem; and the German 
name will yet come to honour in the history of the 
world.’’* 

We returned to Dresden. The following letter 
exhibits Marshal Blacher announcing himself to 
the Saxons in the character of a liberator from the 
censorship of the press. Literally the spy-system 
of Napoleon was so terrible and so severely felt 
through all Germany, that even military Prussia 
could stand forward against him with something like 
the front of free-mouthed Britain. In the Congress 
of Vienna also, something was said about freedom 
of the press in Germany; and there is a vague clause 
to the same effect in the act of confederation; but 
these words have not yet become deeds. 


“ F’, to Theodore. 
“Dresden, Ist April 1813. 


“Just this minute am 1 come from General Bli- 
cher; and I give my counsel to every one who wishes 
to do any thing substantial here, to apply to this 
old hack-blade —- ;)a more noble nature was 
never incarnated in the shape of a Prussian hussar. 
I know you will laugh at the important business I 
transacted with the Prussian generalissimo; but I 
mast tell my tale:—I had written about a dozen 
other songs in the same burschikose tone as that 
which I sent you ;+ but though Davoust was off and 
away, and the Cossacks held both the old and new 
town, the small anxiety of the censorship refused 
the necessary imprimatur. In this need, what could 
be more opportune for me than the proclamation of 
General Blacher, in which he expressly announces 
to the Saxons the return of the FREEDOM OF THE 
press. Accordingly, as soon as he arrived here in 
person, I took the liberty to send him my MS., re- 
questing his sanction to put it to press; and, of course, 
not forgetting to appeal to the terms of his own pro- 
clamation. The next morning I received my MS. 
with the following answer :— 

“ * Among the many signs of true German feelin 
which I have met with since I entered Seneay, ¥ 
prize none more highly than the confidence, you, 
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* The Hamburgh episode is well sketched in 
“The Year of Liberation. London: Duncan, 1832.” 
A graphic and vigorous work, attributed to Dr. Croly. 

Tt Some of Forster’s songs will be found in most 
of the common collections of patriotic melodies. 
They will live long after more finished compositions 
shall have been forgotten. With those of Arndt, 
Follen, Korner, and others, they form a sort of 








lyrical Tliad of the time. 
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respected sir, have shown in me, by your yesterday's 
request in the matter of the war-songs. I not onl 
authorise, but order these compositions to be psinted. 
The present note shall serve as a warrant to the 
printers. * Blacher.’ 

“* An orderly jager brought me this note, and ima- 
gine my astonishment when I recognised under the 
military costume onr old friend B——r, the Candida- 
tus Theologie with whom we had somany excursions 
among the hills! From him J learned enough to en- 
courage me to proceed immediately to Blacher’s quar- 
ters, and return thanks personally for his attention. 
I found the old gentleman at breakfast, assisting his 
digestion by receiving various reports. Among so 
many brilliant hussars and jagers I looked very blank. 
When I was presented to him, and had thanked him 
formally, he fai his hand with great friendliness 
on my shoulder. ‘Mur immer munter, drauf los ge- 
sangen /’— Be always hearty, and ever have a song 
ready,’ he said. ‘it scatters fire among the people— 
this is a time when all sleepers must be roused, this 
man with a song, that man with a sword.’ * Your 
excellency does not imagine,’ I replied, ‘ that I have 
not an arm as well asa throat. I am waiting for 
Lutzow’s corps, which I intend to join.’ *So much 
the better,’ cried he ; ‘we may hobnob it (austossen) 
immediately as full brothers.’ And with that he 
forced me to drink good fellowship with him. A 
better omen to commence my campaign with I could 
not have desired. 

** After this, I went to Arnold’s printing establish- 
ment, and the songs will be out to-morrow. 

“The king’s address has had a wonderful effect 
here. He appeals to all Germany; and every where 
he will find the public heart reiterate to his call. 
Soon to meet again, Thine, F. F. 

“ From to-day a Royal Prussian Volunteer.” 


The next letter is on the march; and, as a lucky 
omen on such fateful expedition, Forster rejoices to 
encounter—GorrTuHe. 

“ F, to his Sister in A. 


“« Bivouack near Merseburg, 
20th April 1813. 

Dear Ststern—The 11th April, the birth-day of 
our dear father, was the day of my march out of 
Dresden. Oh, it is a noble lite this soldier’s life! 
I cannot conceive how any man can allow himself to 
be shut in behind the desk and behind the stove, in 
civil fashion! WhatI knew only as poetry, or as 
past, whose return was impossible, | now experience 
as real present truth; I feel myself transported into 
the time of the crusades; I know that faith in father- 
land also is areligion. And what an inward trans- 
formation of the whole man, has this crusade for 
freedom and fatherland not worked in all! You 
would scarcely know t}.m again, these old renown- 
ers of Jena and Halle, who formerly knew no more 
glorious boast than to drink out so and so many 
mugs of beer, to seratch their cheeks in so and so 
many boyish duels, and so and so many times to have 
smashed the rector’s windows. They stand now 
proper men, in rank and file, obedient to a wise com- 
mand ; and our whole existence has received a prac- 
tical consecration, of which formerly we had no con- 
ception ; with all this we are sage | enough—mad if 
you will, at times. We sing our old Burschenso 


‘auf der goldenen Freiheit wohl!’ as before, but the 
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Landesvater, and the sword laden with caps, have 
now a meaning altogether different from what they 
had beside the famous tun of Heidelberg, or at the 
election of a magister bibendi at Lichtenhain. 

“What was my joy, you may guess, in meeting 
Theodore again !—The leave-taking from his parents, 
from his sister, and yet more from his beloved bride, 
was hard. Verily, when one has made such offer- 
ings as these, one’s own bleeding heart can weigh 
but little in the scale. 

“On the day before the march, I sat an hour with 
him; his sister, a fond kind-hearted girl, was paint 
ing his portrait; she isa scholar of the famous Graff 
and paints excellently in oil. Ona sudden, witha 
loud scream, she drops the brush, and falls into a 
convulsive fitof weeping. * For God's sake, what’s 
the matter?’ cried the poet, and sprang towards her. 
She took her handkerchief, and, still weeping and 
trembling, pressed it to his brow. ‘ Here it is gush- 
ing,’ she said, sobbing. ‘I saw it; you are wound- 
ed; you bleed!’—and then by degrees recollecting 
herself, she said, * Alas, my sick fancy, my indescrib- 
able love for thee! As I was painting, and pictured 
you out to my thoughts more than to my eye, I lost 
all perception of reality; I saw you wounded in bat- 
tle; with open eyes I dreamt!’ Theodore, with his 
ready cheerful humour, sought to turn off the evil 
omen. ‘It is plain you are gifted with clairvoyance, 
dear sister. I deal in the black art— get me a cup of 
coffee as black as you_can make it, and paint on 
while I am sipping.” Emma went and brought the 
beverage: and Theodore was inexhaustible in all 
sorts of playful prophecies. 

“ Concerning my first march, I must give you a 
few incidents. I am one of a company which a 
venerable professor from Berlin, by name Markwort, 
commands, not as captain, but as corporal; we are 
to choose our officers afterwards ourselves, when we 
have seen who is the man of most fire and firmness 
for the occasion. We marched, fifty men strong, as 
the avant-guard. Early in the morning, and as soon 
as we were clear of the city, we formec ourselves ir 
a circle; the old corporal in the centre pronounced a 
short prayer; and after that we sang the old church 
hymn— 

* Verzage nicht du hauflein klein.’ 


A beautiful and impressive hymn, most appropriate 
for us, and remarkable no less for its historical than 
for its moral significancy; for Gustavus Adolphus 
himself composed it, and his brave Swedes sang it 
on the morning before the battle of Latzen. Then, 
on the road, we sang all sorts of merry jager-songs 
—the most popular is Fouque’s. 


‘Frisch auf zum frohlichen Jagen, 
Es ist schon an der zeit.’ 


“‘ That Theodore is not behind-hand in supplying 
us with first-rate songs, you may well suppose. 
Some of mine also are received into the noble tliow. 
ship. Our first night’s quarters were at Meissen. 
A good shake-down of straw was prepared; for, 
from this day forward, we are all bound to sleep no 
more on down. The sooner a soldier learns to 
‘endure hardness’ the better. With the dawn of 
day, the jager-horns woke us; and presently we 
stood all again in rank and file. Some, however, 





made very sour faces; and W. said to me, in all 

















seriousness, ‘That sounds very pretty, with God, 
king, and fatherland; but, without coffee, I don’t 
think we can make much way.’ Some of those who 
had had the good fortune to enjoy their comfortable 
cup before starting, hailed this remark with a hearty 
laugh; for my part I rejoice on the present occasion, 
that I am a slave neither of coffee-cups nor of cherry- 
stick. My father surely foresaw that I should early 
be rejoiced to act the soldier. 

“ We had just finished our morning hymn before 
the Gasthof, where our corporal was quartered, when 
[ saw a man mounting into an extra post, whose 
features appeared familiar to me. Scarcely could I 
believe my eyes when I saw—Goerne. As the 
friend of his son, and as a favourite beau of his 
dance-loving wife at balls, I had been often in his 
house; but how he, who of all men loves peace, 
should have got himself into the middle of our war 
hurly-burly, | know not how to explain. I thought 
I must be mistaken; the more that he had drawn the 
military cap far over his face, and had wrapped him- 
self up in a Russian general’s cloak, with red collar: 
but when I saw his little secretary, friend John, 
mount the curricle after him, I was assured there 
could be no blunder; so I made the important dis- 
covery straightway to my comrades. I then, as- 
suming the air of an orderly officer, approached the 
carriage, and said—‘I intimate to your Excellency 
that a division of the Royal Prussian Volunteers 
of the Black Jager, on their march to Leipzig, is 
drawn up before your quarters, and wishes to pay 
the honours of your Excellency.’ The corporal gave 
the word ef command—present arms !—and I called 
‘Lone tive Goetue, THE PorT or ports!’ The 
whole company then joined with hurrah and horn. 
He soished his cap with the air of a general, and 
nodded kindly. A second time I approached him, 
and said,—* Your incognito has proved no defence 
to your Excellency. The Black Jager have sharp 
eyes; and to encounter Goethe at the outset of our 
march, was too good an omen to be neglected. We 
crave your blessing on our arms.’ ‘Right ares A 
he replied. I gave him my rifle and hunting-knife : 
he laid his hand on it, and said—* March with Gop, 
and all good attend your stout German courage !” 
With that we gave him another vivat; he waved his 
hand and was gone. Where was he going?” 

Where was Goethe going !—to Carlsbad, of course, 
to drink drumly waters, and study stones and stratifi- 
cation. He had seen cannon-balls enough at Valmy 
in 1792. Our next letter is from the famous Arndt, 
the most popular among the popular singers of that 
stirring age. We have been induced to insert it, 
both as a characteristic of the writer, who still lives 
and writes, and as containing, in a few lines, a very 

aphic sketch of the immortal Stein. This man, 
like Arndt himself and Blacher, was a genuine son 
of the time, strong, vigorous, decided, and glowing 
with impatient fire. 

“ Ernest Maurice Arndt to his Brother, Frederick 
Arndt, Burgomaster at Bergen, in Riigen. 
« Dresden, 24th April, 1813. 
“ Dear Brorner,—Here am I now for two weeks. 


My last from Konigsberg you will have received. |i 


We are now on the Elbe, in dear old Deutschland, 
in the full ee EY and quick march of the things 
that are, and 
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currence of circumstances I became connected with 
the minister Von Stein. I now belong to his diplo- 
matico-military headquarters, so to speak, and we 
are billeted with the most worthy man in the town, 
the superior appeal councillor, Korner, who has 
given us something much better than good lodgings 
—a gallant singer and soldier, in the person of his 
only son Theodore, fit for business when God begins 
to move powerfully in the great world. And where 
God moves, God’s diaconus also (the devil, as you 
used to say) — his by-pley. Your worthy 
brother is besieged by a whole flood of madness and 
folly in all shapes, rattling in upon us like very hail. 
What do they not expect from one of ust—as if a 
sensible man had nothing to do in the world but 
execute nonsense as fast as idle brains can scheme 
it! And then my master—a singular old gentleman, 
not easily to be dealt with, I warrant you. Have I 
ever painted him for your edification? He is a real 
spurting fire-head, a sort of esquire Luther, (ritter 
Luther,) no unworthy twin-brother of the monk 
Luther; violent, abrupt, looking straight through 
things—a mighty heart, and a yet more mighty con- 
science for God and fatherland—one that will never 
take a prudent round-about, much less a sneaking 
back-road to a place; and for all the treasures of the 
world, will not budge one inch from the straight 
line of what is right; and yet itis but seldom that 
one can march straight up to a point. Now you may 
imagine, in these days, what a host of very zealous 
people we have got, who think they have a peculiar 
—each the most peculiar—vocation from Heaven, to 
forge the dislocated limbs of the age into propriety. 
A fiery man, like Stein, must be goaded into mad- 
ness, one should think, by the multitudinosity of ab- 
surdities with which even the best men will besiege 
him. But it is amazing how he has trained himself 
to patience. He says quite coolly—‘ Die kanonen 
und trompeten werden das schon zurecht blasen.’ * The 
cannons and trumpets wil] blow all that right soon ;’ 
and I think he is right. But I am not so easily ac- 
quitted of my duties. All the dust and dirt and 
stench must first come through my hands, (no smell 
of powder can be half so bad.) age upon page of 
written monstrosity I must wade through, and give 
a report of to him. The greater part of these su- 
pererogations he then, after scanning them for a few 
minutes with his eyes, falls upon like an enraged 
lion, tears them into the smallest pieces, and scat- 
ters them about his chair. 

“ And I, great and important personage !—what 
am I here? An individual tone in the world-trumpet 
concert—a single stone sticking by the ribs of the 
great mountain of the age. Ludicrous enough, that 
some fine gentlemen conceit themselves I have di- 
plomatic talent. Scarcely might I say that my mas- 
terhasit. . . . « « 

* Adieu! 

“E. M. A. 

“ P. S.—The Lutzowers pass through every day 
—gallant youths ;—some, too, from our quarter; 
among others Ludwig Mahlenfels, our neighbour's 
son. 

“ At this very moment, there is a loud trumpet- 
ing. I and the Korners rush to the window. Mila- 
radowitch is riding through with ten thousand dra- 
goons and cuirassiers. I Resp busy at my old trade, 





be. You know by what a con-' 


sending out fiery dragons to the Rhine and to the 
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Danube; the south and west of Germany are still 
immovable—the fire must burn their nai!s a little 
more closely before they budge.” 


We are now on the eve of great actions. Neither 
party was willing to delay—a first decisive blow 
was of infinite importance to each; to Napoleon, 
every thing; to the allies much. The battle of 
Latzen was fought on the 2d May. It is not our 
design, on the present occasion, to attempt a sketch 
of the campaign, or philosophise, as a civilian may, 
on the tactics and results of the great and decisive 
series of combats that it contains. Our aim has 
been, to show the spirit out of which the war arose ; 
and the reader will doubtless agree with us in think- 
ing, that it was a spirit which a few reverses in the 
field could never subdue. Not an army or armies 
stood now up against Napoleon, but a whole prope. 
Hence the determined and unflinching resistance 
which every where met him: he gained two battles, 
Latzen and Bautzen, but he did not beat the enemy. 
At Liitzen, in the face of superior numbers, and fresh 
troops, the allies kept their ground firmly, and main- 
tained the field of battle all night, as Wellington 
would doubtless have done had Blacher not arrived, 
at Waterloo; at Bautzen, they were forced to yield 
the ground ; but retreated in the best order, and with 
unbroken spirit. Both parties required rest after 
such bloody encounters; but Napoleon required the 
armistice more than the allies. 

Our letters do not carry us farther than this first 
act, or two acts Jet us rather say, of the drama. 
Hostilities were remitted on the 4th of June; but 
after that date, the French most shamefully attacked 
the troop of Black Jagers, as they were returning to 
Silesia, at Kitzig, near Zeitz, in Saxony; and in 
this encounter, Korner was severely wounded. Our 
collection closes with a letter from Forster to the 
poet’s father, written on the day after the affair :— 


“ F. to Theodore’s Father. 
* 19th June, 1813. 


“Keep yourself easy: Theodore is safe. I owe 
my own safety to a Saxon officer, who has under- 
taken to bring these lines surely and speedily to you. 

** A more shameful piece of treachery than Napo- 
leon has perpetrated against us, is not to be found in 
his whole history. The landwirth Hofer, the Duke 
d’Enghien, the bookseller Palm, the officers who 
accompanied Schill,—all these were, at least, con- 
demned according to the forms of justice before they 
were delivered over to his hangmen. Against us he 
has let out the long leash of his bloodhounds, after 
his generals had given Major Lutzow their word of 
honour that no hostile movement should be made 
against us; and, when we were lying quite defence- 
less, he sent five thousand against five hundred, and 
began to butcher us systematically. 

** Never has the right of nations been more shame- 
fully violated. ‘Theodore was dispatched to parley 
with General Fournier. The general received him 
with the cry,—L’armistice pour tout le monde excepté 
pour vous! and before Theodore could draw his 
sword, he had received a heavy blow on the head. 
We struck in with repeated blows, and cut out him 
and the major from the thickest ranks of the enemy. 
The major was lying, having been torn from his 
horse, on the ground; a trasty uhlan gave him his 
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horse, and we hastened on to save Theodore. It 
was already dark; our little band was scattered; 
but we had the advantage of a near wood to cover 
vs. We bore Theodore off, bound for the moment, 
as we best could. Two woodcutters supplied us 
with some suits of boors’ clothes. Under this dis- 
guise we brought Theodore into the village of Gross 
| Zschocher, in the possession of the French. From 
this place I sent information to Dr. Wendler, in Leip- 
zig: and, dangerous as the business was for this 
true German, he at once received the sufferer into 
his house: and there he is safe. Every preparation 
has been made to bring him to Carlsbad. With the 
assistance of the Saxon lieutenant, Von C z, I 
am to enter the French camp to-morrow with a con- 
tribution of straw, disguised as a country lad; and 
as soon as I shall have reached the banks of the Elbe, 
I will swim over to our friends. 

** Armistice, therefore, be it; but no peace! For 
this shameful deed we must first have our revenge. 

«+ Thine, F.” 





And their revenge came. The fate of Napoleon, 
we agree with the Marquis of Londonderry, was 
“decided entirely and irrevocably” at Leipzic.— 
Should the German Pandora, among its many gifts, 
furnish us with any sketches of the progress and 
conclusion of the war, in any way equal in interest 
to these pictures of its grand rising, we shal] not fail 
to do our duty in making the English reader aware 
of their existence. Were it only for the sake of 
variety, we imagine the veriest devotee of fashiona- 
ble fiction in three volumes will be ready to receive, 
with hearty welcome, such glowing pages from the 
great book of reality. 


THE TRUE PORTRAITURE OF WAR. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


We hear, on every side, of wars and rumours of 
wars. Has one person in a thousand of those who 
talk familiarly of war—of its necessity, its glory, 
and its ultimate benefits—seriously considered what 
war ist Has he thought of its causes (so truly 
though briefly described by an inspired writer, James 
iv. 1.) and its consequences? its crimes, and its cru- 
elties, evitable or inevitable? and, not least, of the 
sufferings it inflicts upon those who have nothing to 
do with it as belligerents, but are drawn by circum- 
stances and position within its fearful vortex ? 

In thinking upon the subject, the mind is bewil- 
dered with the dreadful scenes of misery which it 
presents. It is impossible to gain an adequate idea 
of them, because their number and ramifications are 
too numerous to be collected into a single point of 
vision. The field of battle is but one bloody spot in 
the vast assemblage of horrors; and the soldier is 
but one sufferer among many ; and it is a dire part of 
his lot that he must be the cause of bitter coemity 
to others. 

*“ We have taken Beyrout; it was a brilliant affair; 
our loss was not extensive.’’ Such is the flippant 
conversation which we hear in our streets; but has 
the narrator considered all the inflictions upon hu- 
manity, direct and indirect, which are involved even 





in one such minor transaction? I will not attempt 
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to portray them; I might indeed draw—I will not 
say upon imagination, but upon the veracious records 
of war in all ages, to shew what must be the calami- 
ties of an invaded and captured city, even under the 
mildest horrors of warfare ; but I should do injustice 
to the loud voice of facts, if I attempted to describe 
such events otherwise than circumstantially, for no 
ideal description of such scenes can equal the reality. 

At the close of the great European struggle, the 
nations engaged in it were exhausted with the toils, 
expenditure, and awful devastations of that protract- 
ed conflict; and demanded a long repose. With 
partial exceptions, they have through the mercy of 
God, enjoyed that repose for more than a quarter of 
a century; when suddenly we hear of wars and ru- 
mours of wars; and no man can say but some sudden 
spark may again kindle mighty conflagrations. As 
to the justice or injustice of particular measures of 
our own or other governments, I do not offer any 
opinion; nor ‘will I discuss the question whether 
under any—and if so, under what—circumstances 
warfare is lawful. Aggressive war, I am sure, can- 
not be defended ; and defensive war ought to be re- 
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ful and revolting obligation. Is this too much to 
ask? Ought we not to consider, that even if stern 
necessity requires (as the hypothesis supposes) acts 
of fearful hostility, they ought to be performed upon 
Christian principles ; and that if men are to be slain, 
it ought not to be with the reckless exultation which 
the popular voice pours forth in honour of martial 
achievements. Let us war as men who understand 
and feel the evils of war, and thoroughly hate it; as 
men also who love their enemies; and in whose 
hearts the love of God is shed abroad by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and who are under the influence 
of that blessed religion which breathes peace, and 
| whose divine Author is the Prince of Peace; and if 
| it be replied that this good advice sounds somewhat 
ironically, let not the blame attach to the advice— 
| for it is scriptural—but to the practices which do not 
| comport with it. 

My object then in presenting the following pic- 
| tures is merely to take off the false glare, which even 
| those who most strenuously defend war under cer- 
| tain circumstances, must confess too often surrounds 
| it, and by its fallacious brightness dazzles the eyes 
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stricted to narrow limits: for as I am not to shoot a| of men, so that they do not allow themselves to ex- 
man because he set up a shop against me, or did not |amine it in the sober light of truth. { would also 
bow to me in the street; so neither ought states to | protest against the wide-spread notion that war is 








dignify with the name of defensive war, whatever 
pride, passion, the interests of commerce, or political 
revenge, may choose to call so. 

But that which strikes me with dismay is the light 
manner in which too many persons of the present 
generation speak of war; a manner very different to 
that which was forced npon these who witnessed its 
terrors, or even remotely felt its effects—as who did 


not '—during the quarter of a century preceding the | 


battle of Waterloo. Are the memorable lessons of 
those days wearing out? 
long? Is it pastime to us to send our fleets and ar- 
mies? Has the gaudy bubble of zlory again allured 
us? or are we stimulated by sordid interests or po- 
litical schemes of international adjustment? What- 


ever be our motives or intentions, and whether our | 


hostile proceedings be just or otherwise, at least we 
ought duly to consider what war is; and if nations 
and their rulers did so, it would not be easy to plunge 
them into it. 

Under these circumstances I have thought that a 
few sketches of the features of war, collected from 


veracious authorities, might not be inappropriate to | 


your pages. 
ers are inclined to think of war chiefly in what is 
called its **glory.”’ Is it not important to divest the 
hideous monster of this halo, and to exhibit it in its 
native deformity! If war were divested in popular 
opinion of its “pride, pomp, and cirenmstance,”’ 
there would still remain all the other incitements to 
it which men urge in its defence, (be they good or 
evil,) so that there would be no fear that nations 
would be too peaceably inclined; but the exposure 
wonld prevent the seductive influence of its meretri 
cious attractions. Iam not taking the ground assum- 
ed by the Peace Societies of England or America, 
of deelaring all war, even defensive war, unlawful ; 
I will suppose that a war is just and necessary ; all I 
ask is, that it be regarded as an act of moral duty; 
that we banish from its vocabulary all such inflating 
epithets as “ proud,” “ enthusiastic,” and * galiant;” 


and place it upon the footing of discharging a pain- | struggled and bled for was empty! Another version 


Have we had peace too | 


Some, perhaps, of your younger read- | 


/one of the ordinary conditions of human life ;—a 
notion strikingly though unconsciously expressed by 
Bonaparte, when he interrupted Captain Basil Hall’s 
remark that the Loo Choo islanders had no warlike 
| Weapons, with the incredulous and mocking excla- 
mation, ** No weapons!—how do they fight then?” It 
never entered his imagination that there could be 
such a barbarous anomaly in the affzirs of mankind 
as an unfighting people. He held that a nation 
ought always to be prepared for war: that peace was 
merely a parenthesis; the submission of the weak to 
the strong; the result of cowardice or necessity on 
the one hand, and of spirit and unquestioned domi- 
nation on the other; an awkward parenthesis which 
either party would put an end to as suited its conveni- 
ence. But Bonaparte was a man of boundless 
j}ambition; reckless of the sufferings cf his fellow 
creatures, and prodigal of their lives: and who made 
| no pretensions to be a Christian. True; but in the 
| main he spoke too nearly what has been the prevail- 
ing sentiment of Christendom for many an age; or 
if not the deliberate sentiment, at least the too com- 
mon practice. 

The sketches which I am about to exhibit will be 
|miscellaneous. They are but casual specimens; for 
hundreds of pages might be filled with similar cita- 
tions. If only they lead the reader to serious thought 
upon the subject, they will answer the purpese for 
which they are selected. 

The proposed quotations shall be headed by 
southey’s poem on the Battle of Blenheim: for 
| though poetry is fiction, it is no fiction that too many 
| persons in all ages and countries talk with rapture of 
| ** glorious victories,”’ without much consideration as 

to what the quarrel was about, or whether the glorious 
| victory was worth its price. Too often are nations 
| like the two school boys who found a box, and fought 
till eun-down for its contents, when, fatigued and 
mangled with blows, they agreed to resort to the 
status ante bellum and to divide the prize between 
them—but lo! they discovered that the box they had 


| 
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of the story is that a third urchin, seeing them ex- 
hausted by the conflict, watched his opportunity, and 
rushed in and seized the booty. I do not say, with 
Southey’s peasant, that I am not aware what the 
battle of Blenheim was fought for. Mighty and re- 
ligious interests were connected with it; but I feel 
sure that they might have been better secured than 
by the dreadful carnage of the wars of Marlborough. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


It was a summer evening, 
Old Caspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the n 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Caspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh:— _ 
**Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
** Who fell in the great victory ; 


“I find them in my garden, for 
There’s many here about ; 
And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns thein out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“ Were slain in the great victory.” 


* Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up, 
With wonder waiting eyes; 
* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for.”’ 


“It was the English,’’ Caspar cried, 
“That put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out; 
But every body said,” quoth he, 
“That ’twas a famous victory! 


« My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little streams hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was fore'd to fly; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head: 


** With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide; 
And many achilding mother then 
And new-born infant died : 
But things like that you know must be, 
At every famous victory. 
“ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won: 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be, 
After a famous victory : 





Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.”— 
“Why "twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
“ Nay, nay, my little girl,”’ quoth he, 
“It was a famous victory : 


“ And every body praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did win.” — 
** But what good came of it at last:”’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“ Why that [ cannot tell,”’ said he, 
*« But "twas a famous victory.” 


My next extract must be one of considerable 
length; but it ig of such importance that it deserves 
attentive perusal. It is a portion of M. Neckar’s 
reflections on “ the administration of the finances of 
France.” The author was writing chiefly as a finan- 
cier and minister of state, so that his remarks upon 
war are the more striking for being forced incidental- 
ly upon him; and they are peculiarly applicable to 
the circumstances of the present times, as he clearly 
points out the folly of what is called “ political 
science,” in looking to distant and uncertain contin- 
gencies, which may, by some possibility, effect, 
‘the balance of power,” or the interest of commerce, 
that god of British idolatry, and waging expensive 
and Hloody wars to avert these prospective and per- 
haps imaginary evils. ‘To have urged these faithful 
remonstrances upon the court and people of France, 
ata period when war was so — among them, 
and was accounted so glorious, does him more honour 
than if he had written all the brilliant pages of his 
daughter Madame de Staé]; an honour, however, 
shared and surpassed by his illustrious grandson, the 
Baron de Staél, and his granddaughter, the Dutchess 
de Broglie, who effected more for the spiritual bene- 
fit of their countrymen and countrywomen, than 
perhaps any other two individuals of modern times. 


“The first idea that occurs to me, when I reflect 
on the origin of most wars, is, that those great com- 
binations of politics which have so often kindled the 
torch of discord, and occasioned so many ey = 
have very seldom merited all the admiration that has 
been so lavishly bestowed upon them. At least I 
might venture to say, that when a state is arrived at 
an illustrious height of power, it is owing to the 
want of a comprehension sufficiently extensive, and 
to an incompetent knowledge of its resources, that 
continual anxieties are entertained, and the duration 
of the public tranquillity made to depend on such a 
variety of uncertain speculations. - 1 might even ven- 
ture to observe, moreover, that in such nations it isa 
real misfortune for the people, when, by a kind of 
imitative spirit, their government has been accus- 
tomed to contemplate the strength of states in those 
exterior connections only, the texture and combination 
of which form what is called political science. Then 
the most subtle ideas concerning the balance of power 
become the predominant principles, and incessantly 
engross the attention. Hence arise those frequent 


wars of competition, of which the first renders a 
second more probable ; for in proportion a3 a state has 
been weakened by a war, it is so much the more apt 
to become jealous again; because the sensations of 
jealousy are excited only by comparison; and, ina 
course of years, it is sometimes ‘one power, 
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sometimes another, that attracts political observation. 
Thus, the history of all ages exhibits nations inces- 
santly endeavouring to reduce each other to the same 
state of humiliation to which they had themselves 
been reduced by their own political mistakes. On 
the contrary, were every state to be sparing of its 
strength, to cultivate a proper knowledge of its re- 
sources, and to render them respectable by a wise 
administration, it would arrive, without effort, to that 
height of superiority it is so anxious to attain. 

* I must likewise observe, that this kind of supe- 
riority is the only one of which the relative conse- 

uences, if I may so express myself, are universal. 
The triumphs of war exalt you, no doubt, above the 
nation you may conquer; but as these triumphs com- 
monly require long efforts and great sacrifices, the 
exhausted state resulting thence, necessarily alters 
the proportion which existed between your strength 
and that of the great powers who were not engaged 
in your quarrel, and whose prosperity increased un- 
der the protection of that ~~. which they enjoyed. 

** In a word, it cannot denied, that the height 
of greatness to which a nation may arrive by the 
wisdom of its administration, is the most command- 
ing, and the most conducive to secure the respect of 
other nations. These are much more jealous of the 
most insignificant acquisitions which are proposed 
to be gained by war or negotiation, than of that aug- 
mentation of greatness of which order is the founda- 
tion. And this sentiment is natural; for that pros- 
perity, which originates in the wise conduct of a 
sovereign, renders his virtues also more conspicuous : 
exhibiting them, at the same time, as a security 
against any abuse which he might make of his aug- 
mented power. 

“ Of late years, it has been for the sake of com- 
merce in particular, that such scenes of bloodshed 
have been reeorded. Commerce, that loose and in- 
determinate idea, adds new lustre to political specu- 
lations; and the public opinion, excited by a word 
that indicates an universal interest, is often misled 
itself in its decisions. I would fain ask those, who, 
from such motives, are ever ready to be the advocates 
for war, ‘ Do you know the balance of the commerce 
of your country? Have you studied its elements? 
Have you sufficiently examined whether the trade in 
which you desire to participate, will increase the 
national opulence? Do you well discern the causes 
and consequences of that opulence? Have you ba- 
lanced the advantages you expect from war, against 
the injuries which commerce will sustain from the 
augmented rate of interest, occasioned by the multi- 
plication of the government loans, and the dearness 
of labour, which is a necessary consequence of the 
increase of taxes? Are you certain, that while you 
endeavour to obtain a new branch of commerce by 
the sword, you may not lose another, either throug 
that deference which you will be obliged to pay to 
your ancient allies, or those concessions that your 
new ones may require? In a word, are you suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the whole extent of your 
present prosperity ; and have you formed an estimate 
of all the sacrifices which the very end of yom ambi- 
tion may deserve? Nothing is more simple than the 
word commerce in its vulgar acceptation; nothing 
more complicated when it is applied to the univer- 
sality of exchanges, to the importance of some, the 
inutility of others, the disadvantage of many; to 
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political views in short; to labour, taxes, and all the 
uuexpected combinations which war and great events 
produce. Deliberate and deep reflection is neces- 
sary, then, before we determine to kindle the flames 
of a war for a commercial advantage. And it ought 
never to be forgotten, that in time of peace a diminu- 
tion of certain duties, a bounty on some exportations, 
a privilege obtained from some foreign nations, and 
many other advantages resulting from a wise ad- 
ministration, are often of far greater value than the 
object which is proposed to be gained by fleets and 
armies. 

« Nations, in their savage state, were actuated by 
blind and unruly passions; and these passions have 
been softened in some measure by the effect of 
civilisation. But the multiplicity and confusion of 
different interests, which the ideas of money, com- 
merce, national riches, and the balance of power, have 
introduced, have become other causes of hostility and 
jealousy; and as the science of government has not 
improved in proportion to the contradictions it had 
to reconcile, and the difficulties it had to overcome, 
mankind still enjoy but imperfectly the change in 
their condition. 

*T would here submit to reflection a consideration 
with which I have ever been forcibly struck. Most 
governments appear satisfied, if, at the conclusion 
of a bloody and expensive war, they have made an 
honourable peace. Undoubtedly such a termination 
may satisfy a state, which, having been unjustly at- 
tacked, was reduced to the necessity of repelling 
force by force. But that nation which might have 
avoided the enmity of other powers by more circum- 
spect proceedings, and that also which has under- 
taken a war from mere political speculations, cannot 
be ignorant, that an estimate of the advantages which 
they derive from the treaty of peace, is not the only 
calculation worthy of their attention. Each has also 
to consider what would have been its situation at 
the period when the treaty was concluded, if war 
had not interrupted the course of its prosperity. 

“Such comparisons might have been often useful 
to all the potentates in Europe; and England, in 
particular, might have received the most important 
instructions from them: but, as it is not in my power 
to enter into such an extensive detail, ' shal] confine 
myself to such reflections as are applicable to France. 

“ Let us suppose a war in which this kingdom 
should be obliged to alienate from fifty to sixty mil- 
lions of its annual revenue, [Neckar calculates in 
French money, but the principles apply generally] 
in order to pay the interest of the loans, which the 
preparations for war, the expenses of each campaign, 
and the liquidation of debts had rendered necessary ; 
and let us next take a cursory view of the different 
uses to which government might have applied such 
a revenue, not only for the advancement of the na- 
tional happiness, but for the augmentation of the 
military force. 

“ The distribution which I am going to make of 
this revenue does not indicate my absolute opinion 
on the subject.. But in a calculation of this kind I 
would anticipate objections, by showing how the 
different wishes that are formed in a monarchy, with 
respect either to happiness or power, might have 
been perfectly accomplished. 

“In the first place I find, that, with eighteen 
millions of that annual revenue, the regimental 
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companies might have been completed to their full} Let these effects be now compared with the ad- 
complement, and the army augmented by 50,000 in- vantages which a fortunate war (and all wars are not 
fantry, and ten or twelve thousand horse. so) would give toa kingdom arrived at that height 
“I find, in the next place, that two millions of cf prosperity by which France is now distinguished ; 
that revenue, which in time of peace would pay the and let this comparison be made, not in a desultory 
interest on a loan of forty millions, would have added | manner, but by the aid of reflection and science, and 
to our navy thirty men of war, and a proportionate it will be found, for the most part, that ten seeds 
number of frigates; and this augmentation might|have been sown, in order to gather the fruit of one. 
have been maintained by four millions yearly. Thus; ‘ Undoubtedly, with so many powerful means, a 
we see twenty-four millions of that revenue devoted government may expect, with great probability, to 
solely to the military service. humble its rivals, and extend its dominions. But, to 
** Let us now apply the surplus to the various employ its resources for the happiness of its subjects; 
parts of administration, and let us consider the result. to command respect without the assistance and dan- 
* With eighteen millions yearly, the price of salt|gers of an ever restless policy; this is a conduct, 
might have been rendered uniform throughout the | which alone can correspond to the greatness of its 
kingdom, by reducing it one third in the provinces | situation; and which displays at once a knowledge 
of little gabels, and two thirds in those of the great, |of its ascendancy and of the advantages to be derived 
and not increasing the charges of the privileged |from it. By such a conduct a government imitates 
provinces. |those beneficent rivers, whose rapid current cannot 
* With from four to five millions annually, the in- |be impeded, but which, in their majestic course, en- 
terior parts of the kingdom might have been freed | courage navigation, facilitate commerce, and fertilise 
from all custom-house duties, without raising those | the country without injury and devastation. 
levied on the exports and imports of the kingdom,or| “It is not war, but a wise and pacific administra- 
carrying to account the improvements I suggested |tion, that can procure all the advantages of which 
when treating on this subject. France may be yet in want. The quantity of specie 
« With 2,500,000 livres, serving to pay the inte-|in the kingdom is immense; but the want of public 
rest of successive loans to the amount of fifty mil-|confidence very often occasions the greatest part of 
lions, all the necessary canals might have been |it to be hoarded up. The population of the kingdom 
executed, that are still wanting in the kingdom. \is immense; but the excess and nature of the taxes 
** With one million more per annum, government |impoverish and dishearten the inhabitants of the 
might be enabled to bestow sufficient encourage-|country. Ina state of misery the human species is 
ment on all the establishments of industry that can | weakened, and the number of children who die be- 
advance the prosperity of France. fore their strength can be matured, is no longer in a 
* With 1,500,000 livres the sums annually destined | natural proportion. The revenue of the sovereign is 
to give employment to the poor might be doubled; |immense; but the public debt consumes two fifths 
and while great advantages would thus accrue to the | of it; and nothing can diminish this burden but the 
inhabitants of the country, the neighbouring com- fruits of a prudent economy, and the lowering of the 
munications might be multiplied. rate of interest. The contributions of the nation, 
** With the same sum, the prisons throughout the |in particular, are immense; but it is only by the 
kingdom might in a few years be improved, and all |strengthening of public credit, that government can 
the charitable institutions brought to perfection. ‘succeed in finding sufficient resources in extraordi- 
* And with 2,000,000 annually, the clearing of the nary emergencies. Finally, the balance of commerce 
waste lands might proceed with incredible vigour. in favour of the kingdom is an immense source of 
“ These distributions amount to thirty-one mil-/riches; but war interrupts the current. Hence re- 
lions, which joined to twenty-four millions for mili-|sults an important reflection ; namely, that the nation 
tary expenses, make together the annual revenue of | which derives the most considerable advantages from 
fifty-five millions employed as above; a sum equal |peace, makes also the greatest sacrifices, whenever 
to that which | have supposed to be alienated for the | it renounces that state of quiet and prosperity. 
disbursements of the war. | What then, would be the case, if, which cannot 
** The distributions which I have thus suggested, | be avoided, we join to all these considerations the 
it is evident, may be modified in many different man- | affecting representations of the calamities insepar- 
ners; but it is sufficient to perceive the immense |able from war? How would it appear, were we to 
advantages which this simple statement exhibits, | endeavour to form an estimate of the lives and suf- 
whether with respect to the strength and prosperity |ferings of men? And as the speculations of the 
of the kingdom, or for the assistance and solace of | understanding are uncertain, and mere reasoning is 
the indigent class of people. |deficient often in that energy which is peculiar to the 
“This is not all; for if we estimate the diminu- affections, we cannot too ardently wish, that the mi- 
tion of commerce which results from a war of five or |nisters of kings may possess that deep sense of hu- 
six years’ duration, it will be found, that the king-|manity which animates every thought. Then, an 
dom is deprived of a considerable increase of riches. |examination into the motives that may determine the 
‘In fine, war, and the loans which it occasions, commencement of a war, will appear to be the most 
create a very sensible rise in the rate of interest. On |serious of all deliberations: a sensible emotion will 
the contrary, peace, under a wise administration, | then affect all those who may be summoned to this 
would lower it annually, were it only in consequence | discussion: and, in the midst of a council, in which 
of the increase of specie, and of the influence of |endeavours might be used to influence the opinion of 
the stated reimbursements. This successive reduc-|the sovereign, the most upright of his servants, 
tion of interest is likewise a source of inestimable | might perhaps have the courage to address him in 


advantages to commerce, agriculture, and the finances. ' this language : 
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“ ¢ Sire—War is the source of 30 many evils, it is so 
terrible a scourge, that a gracious and discerning 
prince ought never to undertake it but from motives 
of justice that are indisputable; and it behooves the 
greatest monarch in the world to give that example 
of the morality of kings, which assures the happi- 
ness of humanity, and the tranquillity of nations. 
Do not give way, sire, to vain anxities, nor to uncer- 
tain expectations. Ah! what have you to fear, and 
what can excite your jealousy? You reign over 
26,000,000 of men. Providence, with a bountiful 
hand, has diffused the choicest blessing through your 
empire, by multiplying the productions of every 
kind. Your kingdom acquires as much specie every 
year as all the rest of Europe collectively taken. You 
enjoy immense revenues; and the prudent distribution 
of them may enable you constantly to maintain fleets 
and armies capable of commanding respect from the 
nations envious of your power. The war to which you 
are advised, will cost you vast sums; and were even 
victory every where to follow your arms, you will 
devote to death, or to cruel sufferings, so great a num- 
ber of your subjects, that were any one, who could 
read futurity, to present you this moment with the 
list, you would start back with horror. Nor is this yet 
all: your people, who have scarcely had a respite, 
you are going to crush with new taxes. You are 
going to slacken the activity of commerce and manu- 
actures, those inestimable sources of industry and 
wealth ; and in order to procure soldiers and seamen, 
the men accustomed to the cultivation of the earth 
will be forced from the interior provinces, and a hun- 
dred thousand families, perhaps, will be deprived of 
the hands that support them. And, when crowned 
by the most splendid success, after so many evils, 
after so many calamities, what may you — ob- 
tain? An unsteady ally, uncertain gratitude, an 
island more than two thousand leagues from your 
empiré, or some new subjects in another hemisphere. 
Alas! you are invite’ to nobler conquests. 

** Do not doubt it, sire, a wise administration is 
of more value to you than the most refined political 
system; and if, to such resources, you unite that 
empire over other nations which is acquired by a 
transcendant character of justice and moderation, you 
will enjoy at once the greatest glory, and the most 
formidable power. Ah! sire, exhibit this magnifi- 
cent spectacle to the world; and then, if triumphal 
arches be wanting, make the tour of your provinces ; 
and, preceded by all the good you have diffused, 
appear surrounded = the blessings of your people, 
and the ecstatic acclamations of a gratefil nation, 
made happy by its sovereign.’ 

“* Such is nearly the language of an honest minis- 
ter, impressed with a deep sense of the various duties 
of his station. I cannot believe that such reflections 
would be foreign to political deliberations. At first, 
they would be thought extraordinary, and the minis- 
ter who were to argue thus, would not be allowed 
the views of an enlightened statesman. But as 
reason, also, has her ignity and ascendancy, the 
minister who should acknowledge her authority, and 
who, devoid alike of fear and of every selfish view, 
should dare to advance great truths, might perhaps 


force his way through prejudice, or habitual ideas. 
Ideas of this kind, | confess, have a most extensive 
influence, and sometimes possess the mind to such a 
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sentiments. I cannot remember, without shuddering, 
to have seen the following statement, in an estimate 
of the money requisite for the exigencies of war: 
— thousand men to be embarked to the 





colonies, 40,000 

|'To be deducted one third for the first year’s 
mortality, 13,333 
Remainder, 26,667 


“A clerk in office makes his calculation in cold 
blood. A minister, on the perusal, has seldom any 
| other idea than of the expense, and turns with uncon- 
}eern to the next leaf, to examine the result of the 
| whole. 

« Citizens, it is observed, are indebted to their 
country. Undoubtedly: but it is government which 
‘regulates this debt; and, therefore, the sacrifices 
| which it requires are just or unjust, supportable or 
‘dreadful, according to the wisdom of its delibera- 
| tious. 

** Mankind, say the apologists for war, have, in 
every age, been accustomed to it. Certainly; and in 
every age also have storms destroyed the harvests: 
the pestilence has spread around its envenomed 
| breath; intolerance has sacrificed her victims; and 
|crimes of every kind have desolated the earth. But 
| reason also has obstinately fought against folly ; mo- 
rality against vice; art against disease; and the in- 
dustry of mankind against the rigour of bad seasons. 
That barbarous nations, condemned to want and 
wretchedness by their ignorance, have been impelled 
to seek countries in which the progress of the arts, 
and a variety of riches, promised them unknown ad- 
vantages, is not to be wondered at; the motives for this 
invasion may be conceived, whenever, by consent, 
the authority of reason and humanity is discarded. 
But in our times, when the general perfection of in- 
dustry, and the knowledge of commerce, have ren- 
dered the enjoyments of mankind more equal, wars 
seem to depend rather upon the particular ambition 
of princes, and the restless spirit of their councils. 

‘Let me not be reproached with having dwelt too 
long on these melancholy representations. We 
cannot exhibit them too often; so much are we ac- 
customed, in the very midst of society, to behold 
nothing in war and all its attendant horrors, but an 
honourable employment for the courage of aspiring 
youth, and the school in which the talents of great 
officers are unfolded; and such is the effect of this 
transient intoxication, that the conversation of the 
polite circles in the capital is often taken for the 
general wish of the nation. Oh ye governors, do 
not suffer yourselves to be deceived by this mistaken 
voice. They, whose — you are so ready to 
follow, will be astonished soon at your condescen- 
sion; so shallow are their sentiments, and so little 
conformable, especially to their real interests! To 
men of an indolent turn, events, and novelty in 
course, are necessary. After a long peace, they 
are impatient for the tumult of war; as we some- 
times see the shepherds of the mountains, tired with 
the uniformity of the scene, long for a storm or tem- 
pest that agitated nature may exhibit a new spectacle 
to their eyes. 

“Nor should it be forgotten, that in the midst of the 
bustle of society, the mind is set in motion by sim- 
ple ideas only; not having leisure to enter into any 
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that we become strangers to the most natural 
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the splendour of a victory, and the humbling of a | innocent must suffer with the guilty, and the peace- 
nation, of whose greatness we are jealous, these are | ful with the quarrelsome, like the poor unoffending 


the ideas that are seized with avidity; but the mag- 
nitude of the expense, the happy and productive uses 
to which that expense might ee been applied, and 
alas! must it be repeated! the death and destruction 
of those men whose funeral processions we do not 
behold; all those different considerations which are 
necessarily connected with each other, are almost 
constantly disregarded, or the impression which they 
leave is at least too fugitive. 

“It is the duty, therefore, of superior minds, whose 
reflections are more enlarged and comprehensive, and 
who are guided by those two great lights, thought 
and sensibility; it is their duty to offer, to defend, to 
animate, if possible, those rational ideas that are 
propitious to mankind. It is their duty to draw 
these ideas from that obscurity in which they are in- 
volved, in order to invest them with their due splen- 
dour and ascendancy. Nor is it less their duty to 
avoid being dazzled by the illusions of false glory, 
that they may reserve their first homage for those 
general and beneficent virtues, that before all, and 
above all, are the tutular genii of nations. For my 
me far from regretting that I have opposed, to the 
vest of my abilities, those chimeras that are subver- 
sive of the happiness of mankind, and of the true 
— of states ; far from being apprehensive that 

have displayed too much zeal for truths that are 
repugnant to so many passions and prejudices, I be- 
lieve these truths to be so useful, so essential, and so 
perfectly just; in a word, I am so deeply affected by 
them, that after having supported them by my feeble 
voice in the course of my administration, and endea- 
voured even from my retirement to diffuse them 
widely, I could wish that the last drop of my blood 
were employed to trace them on the minds of all. 

“And you, more especially, I invite to enforce 
these principles, who are or bound to do it, 
from the sacred character of your order, and the rank 
you occupy in the church. Never forget that you 
are ministers of peace; and when you are bestowing 
your benediction on the banners, when you are con- 
secrating victories and trophies, let your heart be 
sensible above all to the miseries of mankind, and 
let your eloquence recall them to the consciences of 
kings. Leave to the world and its historians the 
care of celebrating the heroes of death and ven- 
geance; for in the tumult of destructive passions, 
pity sits best on you. Endeavour to make the sove- 
reign beloved for his virtues, and his ministers for 
their wisdom ; but never adopt the language of court- 
iers, when you speak in the name of Him before 
whom all the potentates of the earth are nothing.” 

My next citation shall be a letter which will c 
bably be new to most of your readers, and will, I 
am persuaded, interest them, as coming from the pen 
of Queen Charlotte, the exemplary and penpentieliy- 
remembered consort of George the Third. It was 
written by her, before her marriage, to the King of 
Prussia, upon his entering the territories of her 
cousin, the Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. It is 
a truly royal letter. Her majesty being a German, 
was well acquainted with those scenes of horror to 
which her own and other states, and indeed al! parts 
of the Continent, were subjected by hostile aggres- 
sions; and oftentimes even where the territory tra- 
versed by armies was neutral or friendly, for the 





inhabitants of Beyrout, when opposing forces see fit 
to make their soil the theatre of their operations. 

The following is the young princess's letter :— 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

“Tam ata loss whether I shall congratulate or 
condole with you on your late victory; since the 
same snecess that crowns = with laurels has over- 
spread the country of Mecklenburg with desolation. 
I know, sire, that it seems unbecoming in my sex, 
in this age of vicious refinemeut, to feel for one’s 
country, to lament the horrors of war, or wish for 
the return of peace. I know you may think it more 
properly my province to study the arts of pleasing, 
or to turn my thoughts to subjects of a more domes- 
tic nature; but however unbecoming it may be in me, 
I cannot resist the desire of interceding for this un- 
hapry people. 

“It was but a few years ago that this territory 
wore the most pleasing appearance ; the country was 
cultivated, the peasants looked cheerful, and the 
towns abounded with riches and festivity. What an 
alteration, at present, from such a charming scene! 
I am not expert at description, nor can my fancy add 
any horrors to the picture ; but, sure, even conquerors 
themselves would weep at the hideous prospect now 
before me. The whole country, my em country, 
lies one frightful waste—presenting only objects to 
excite pity, terror, and despair! ‘T’he business of 
the husbandman and the shepherd is quite discon- 
tinued: the husbandman and the shepherd are be- 
come soldiers themselves, and help to ravage the soil 
they formerly occupied. The towns are inhabited 
only by old men, women, and children; perhaps here 
and there a warrior, by wounds or loss of limbs ren- 
dered unfit for service, left at his door; his little 
children hang round him, ask a history of every 
wound, and grow themselves soldiers before they 
find strength for the field. But this were nothing, 
did we not feel the alternate insolence of each army 
as it happens to advance or retreat. It is impossible 
to express the confusion which even those who call 
themselves our friends excite. Even those from 
whom we might expect redress oppress us with new 
calamities. From your justice, therefore, it is that 
we hope for relief; to you even children and women 
may complain, whose humanity stoops to the mean- 
est petition, and whose power is capable of repress- 
ing the greatest injustice.—I am, &c.” 

y remaining extracts for the present shall be a 
few desultory passages illustrative of the horrors, 
physical and moral, of actual warfare. 

From Denon's Travels in Egupt—** Soon after, we 
saw Murad-Bey at the head of his formidable Mame- 
lukes, and eight or ten thousand Arabs, advancing to 
us, covering a league of the plain. We are attacked 
in mass, not with the cries of victory, but of rage; 
the courage is equal on both sides; they are ani- 
mated by hope, we by indignation: our musket- 
barrels are cut with their sabres; their horses fall 
against our files, which receive the shock unshaken; 
the horses are startled at our bayonets, and their 
riders turn their heads and back them upon us, to 
open our ranks by their kicks. They shower upon 
us their guns, pistols, hatchets. Those who are dis- 
mounted drag themselves under our bayonets, and 
cut at our soldiers’ legs with their sabres ; the dying 


















man summons his last effort to throttle his adversary. 
One of our men, lying on the ground, was seizing 
an expiring Mameluke, and strangling him: an offi- 
cer said to him, *How can you, in your condition, 
do such an act ?’—* You speak much at your ease,’ 
the man replied, _ who are unhurt; but I, who 
have not long to live, must have some enjoyment 
while I may!’ 

“ Yesterday I was in the company of warriors, 
whose excellent qualities I esteemed, and whose 
transcendent bravery I admired : to-day I attend their 
funeral, and to-morrow I shall abandon their remains 
on the strange soil, to which my ill-fated steps have 
drawn me. It was but just now that a young man 
attacked where the danger was the most imminent: 
I saw him fall, and I heard the accents of grief, 
which succeeded the expressions of his valorous 
impetuosity. He called in vain; and, as he dragged 
himself along, the fire communicated to the car- 
tridges he had about him. His body and limbs were 
mutilated by the explosion, but still his voice was 
heard. Isaw him expire; and to-morrow the post 
he held will console for his loss the companion by 
whom he is to be succeeded. O man! from what 
source do you draw your virtues, if such ignoble 
passions lurk in the most honourable of all profes- 
sions! This is a cruel selfishness, which misfortune 
does not correct, and which becomes atrocious, see- 
ing that danger forbids it to be concealed. In a 
state of warfare it is best appreciated, and its terri- 
ble effects more particularly felt. 

A clergyman, who went over the field of battle after 
the defeat of the Russians by the King of Prussia at 
Soldin, wrote and published the following account of 
it:—* At one o’clock the cannonading ceased, and I 
went out on foot to Soldin, in order to learn to whose 
advantage the battle turned out. Towards evening 
700 of the Russian fugitives came to Soldin, a pitiful 
sight indeed: some holding up their hands, cursing 
and swearing, others praying and praising the King 
of Prussia, without hats, without clothes, some on 
foot, others two on a horse, with their heads :nd 
arms tied up; some dragying along by the stirrups, 
and others by the horses’ tails. hen the battle 
was decided, and victory shouted for the Prussian 
army, | ventured to the place where the cannonading 
was. After walking some way, a Cossack’s horse 
came running full speed towards me. I mounted 
him, and on my way for seven miles and a half on 
this side the field of battle, I found the dead and 
wounded, lying on the ground, sadly cut in pieces. 
The further I advanced, the more these poor crea- 
tures lay heaped one upon another. This scene I 
shall never forget. The Cossacks, as soon as they 
saw me, cried out, * Dear sir, water, water, water.’ 
Righteous God! what a sight. Men, women, chil- 
dren, Russians and Prussians, carriages and horses, 
oxen, chests, baggage, all lying one upon another, 
to the height of a man: seven villages around me 
in flames, and the inhabitants either massacred or 
thrown into the fire. 

‘The poor wounded were still firing at one another 
in the greatest exasperation. The field of battle was 
a plain two miles and ahalf long, and wholly covered 
with dead and wounded: there was not even room 
to set my foot without treading on some of them. 
Several brooks were so filled up with Russians, that 
I do affirm it, they lay heaped up one upon another, 
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as high as two men, and appeared like hills to the 
even ground; I could hardly recover myself from the 
fright occasioned by the great and miserable outcry 
of the wounded. A noble Prussian officer, who had 
lost both his legs, cried out to me: ‘Sir, you are a 
priest, and preach mercy; pray show me some com- 
passion, and despatch me at once.’ 

Night before the battle of Prussian Eylau, from Sir 
Robert Wilson’s Memoirs :—“ Perhaps no night was 
ever more awful, no occasion ever excited a higher 
interest. The contact of the adverse armies—the 
importance of their character and objects—the fates 
that awaited their achievements—the events that de- 
pended on them—the presence of 150,000 men im- 
patient for mutual slaughter—the wintry wildness 
of the scene, faintly cheered by the partial fires, on 
whose blaze the darkness of the storm rested, and 
whose flames exposed to view the shivering groups 
extended around—knowledge of the Russian suffer- 
ance—commiseration of their helpless distress— 
anxiety for their fate—all these kept unclosed the 
wearied eye, and oppressed the mind with variety 
and weight of thought.” 

Scene after the battle, from the same :—* During the 
suspension of movements, a few moments were 
afforded to contemplate the field of battle, and never 
did a more terrible spectacle present itself. wit 
thousand brave men since sunrise killed and wound- 
ed, and a great part, being struck by cannon-shot, 
exposed still on the ground, without the means, 
without the hopes of succour. Near fifty thousand 
more, worn out with fatigue and exhausted with 
hunger, were unable to keep the field, and about to 
abandon their mangled comrades, who were implor- 
ing their assistance and protection. 

“The Prussians had provisions; but the Russians 
had no other sustenance than the frozen snow. Their 
wants had induced numbers during the battle to 
search for food in the adjoining villages, and the 
plain was covered by foraging parties passing and 
repassing. 

“The French left 650 of their own wounded, and 
150 Russians, under the care of two surgeons, but 
without instruments or means of dressing, without 
provisions, and with dead bodies irtermingled in 
almost every room. The burgomaster of Lands- 
berg declared, that 10,000 wounded had passed 
through his town. Although the soldiery and pea- 
santry had, since the battle, been continually em- 
ployed in burying the dead, the ground was still 
covered with human carcases; and parts of the road 
towards Landsberg were literally paved with frozen 
and encrusted bodies, which the returning cannon- 
wheels had rather splintered than lacerated.”” 

Scene at Heilsberg, from the same :—** The cannon 
thundered, and the musketry rolled, illuminating 
the atmosphere with continued flame, till graduall 
the combat relaxed, and the Russian lines Lance d 
ed to their position. A little before ten at night, a 
deserter came over to the Russians, and informed the 
general that another assault was preparing from the 
wood. Suitable arrangements had scarcely been 
made, when the dark bodies of the columns were 
geen sweeping forward. Again the batteries were 
opened, and the fury of the battle again raged; but 
the assailants, unable to force the progress, fled back 
wrecked and almost annihilated. The action became 








then more feeble, and about eleven o’clock, the 
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enemy, along their line of tirailleurs, shouted, * ar- 
rétez le combat,” (cease the action) when this scene 
closed, and the massacre terminated; but the cessa- 
tion of the tumultuous uproar of war was followed 
by amore melancholy din—the groans of the wound- 
ed, who, anticipating the morrow’s renewal of the 
fight, or tortured by pain, in vain implored removal, 
relief, and even death. 

“Heavy rain fell in the early part of the night, 
which rendered the ground exceedingly slippery, 
and the troops experienced much distress. When 
light broke, the French were arrayed in order of bat- 
tle; but a spectacle, indescribably disgusting, en- 
gaged attention more than the hostile dispositions. 

“The ground between the wood and the Russian 
batteries, about a quarter of a mile, was a sheet of 
naked human bodies, which friends and foes had 
during the night mutually stripped, not leaving the 
worst rag upon them, although numbers of these 
bodies, still retained consciousness of their situation. 
It was a sight that the eye loathed, but from which 
it could not remove. 

Scene at Cadiz, after the sea-fight off Trafalgar, 
from Semple’s Travels :—* As the wind was contrary 
to our erossing over, the boat was obliged to make 
several tacks. In one of these we approached so 
near the shore, that we plainly discerned two dead 
bodies which the sea had thrown up. Presently 
one of a number of men on horseback, who for this 
sole purpose patroled the beach, came up, and having 
observed the bodies, made a signal to others on foot 
among the bushes. Several of them came down, 
and immediately began to dig a hole in the sand, 
into which they dragged the dead. 

** All this possessed something of the terrible. But 
in Cadiz the consequences, though equally apparent, 
were of a very different nature. Ten days after the 
battle, they were still employed in bringing ashore 
the wounded; and spectacles were hourly displayed 
at the wharfs and through the streets sufficient to 
shock every heart not yet hardened to scenes of blood 
and of human sufferings. When by the carelessness 
of the boatmen, and the surging of the sea, the boats 
struck against the stone piers, a horrid ery, which 
pierced the soul, arose from the mangled wretches on 
board. Many of the Spanish gentry assisted in bring- 
ing them ashore, with symptoms of much compassion; 
yet as they were finely dressed it had something of 
the appearance of ostentation, if there could be osten- 
tation at such a moment. It need not be doubted 
that an Englishman lent a willing hand to bear them 
up the steps to their litters; yet the slightest false 
step made them shriek out, and 1 even yet shudder 
at the remembrance of the sound. 

** On the tops of the pier the scene was penne 3 
The wounded were carrying away to the hospitals 
in every shape of human misery, whilst crowds of 
Spaniards either assisted, or looked on with signs of 
horror. Meanwhile their companions who escaped 
unhurt walked up and down with folded arms and 
downeast eyes, whilst women sat on heaps of arms, 
broken furniture, and baggage, with their heads bent 
between their knees, I had no inclination to follow 
the litters of the wounded; yet I learned that every 
hospital in Cadiz was already full, and the convents 
and churches were forced to be appropriated to the 
reception of the remainder. 

“On leaving the harbour, I passed through the 


town to the point, and still beheld the terrible effects 
of the battle. As far as the eye could reach, -the 
sandy side of the isthmus, bordering on the Atlantic, 
was covered with masts and yards, the wrecks of 
ships, and here and there the bodies of the dead. 
Among others, I noticed a top-mast marked with the 
name of the Swiftsure, and the broad arrow of Eng- 
land, which only increased my anxiety to know how 
far the English had suffered; the Spaniards still 
continuing to affirm that they had lost their chief ad- 
miral and half their fleet. 

‘While surrounded by these wrecks I mounted 
the cross-trees of a mast which had been thrown 
ashore, and casting my eyes over the ocean, beheld, 
at a great distance, several masts and portions of the 
wreck still floating about. As the sea was almost 
calm, with a slight swell, the effect produced by 
these objects had in it something of a sublime me- 
lancholy, and touched the soul with a remembrance 
of the sad vicissitudes of human affairs. Though 
portions of floating wreck were visible from the ram- 
parts; yet not a boat dared to venture out to examine 
or endeavour to tow them in; such was the appre- 
hensions which still filled the minds of the enemy.” 

Description of a Military Life from Rocca’s Memoirs 
of the War in Spain—“* When we came to plenty, 
we made haste to enjoy it; we lived as fast as we 
could, because we knew that nothing could last long. 
When the cannon roared at a distance, announcing 
an approaching attack on any part of an enemy's 
line; when the different corps were hurrying into 
action, brothers and friends serving in several divi- 
sions recognised each other, and stopped to embrace, 
and had a hasty farewell; their arms clashed, their 

lumes crossed each other, and they returned instant- 
y to their ranks. 

“The habit of danger made us look upon death as 
one of the most ordinary circumstances of life; we 
pitied our comrades when wounded, but when once 
they had ceased to live, the indifference which was 
shown them amounted almost to irony. 

** When, as the soldiers passed by, they recognised 
one of their companions stretched among the dead, 
they just said, ‘He is in want of nothing, he will 
not have his horse to abuse again, he has got drunk 
for the last time,’ or something similar, which only 
worked, in the speaker, a stoical contempt of exist- 
ence ; such were the only funeral orations pronounced 
in honour of those who fell in our battles.” 

From the Journal of a March from Lisbon to 
Coimbra in 1811 :—* Before sunrise we departed for 
Leira. On reaching it, we went to the commissary. 
He gave us out of a tub some salt beef, so extremely 
putrid that we could not touch it. The bread too 
was so offensive, that I could not even bear it in the 
room. Having rested, 1 went into the town. What 
a sight, almost every house a heap of ruins; the 
convents destroyed ; the streets green with grass; in 
some streets not an inhabitant; such a mournful 
silence in these deserted places: and where there 
were any inhabitants, such pale, wretched figures! 

“A friar led me round an immense convent. It 
was a mass of ashes and ruin. Every picture, every 
statue, every ornament, every monument, and even 
every tomb, broken and destroyed. Human bones, 
that had lain at rest for ages had been disturbed, and 
were scattered over the ground. The walls were 
black with fire; the staircases pulled down; the 
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windows torn out of their frames ; the very fountains 
ruined! Oh, such a scene of desolation! The actors 
in this scene had, in some instances, scrawled their 
names with firebrands on the walls of the churches 
and convents. The most finished specimen of Gothic 
architecture I ever saw, is a chapel situated amon 
the rocks on which the castle stands, This has suf- 
fered worse than any other building. Every tomb is 
broken open in search of treasure. The beautiful 
foliage of the stone capitals is knocked to pieces out 
of pure mischief, the altars leveled, the fine carved 
doors completely demolished. Really, my tears 
were ready to flow, when I stood on the high brow 
of the castle, and looked down upon the ruins of one 
of the fairest cities of this kingdom at my feet. Oh 
war, war, what a scourge to the nations art thou! and 
oh happy, thrice happy, blessed peaceful England, 
whom alone, of all the nations of Europe, the Lord 
has in mercy preserved from its ravages.” 





From the Asiatic Journal. 
THE WAR WITH CHINA. 


The current of popular opinion upon the subject of 
the war with China has appeared to run with so 
much impetuosity towards the false and prejudiced 
side of the question, that we have abandoned in de- 
spair all attempts to stem it. Party feelings have 
co-operated with ignorance, and with a malicious 
desire to see the pride and arrogance of the Chinese 
humbled, in blinding the nation to the real merits of 
the case, and even the religious part of it, having 
persuaded themselves that the Indian government 
has been a party to the opium traffic, has apparently 
suffered that consideration (which, if founded in 
truth, should rather increase our sympathy for the 
Chinese,) and the belief that war will open an en- 
trance for Christianity into the empire of China, to 
relax those efforts in the cause of justice and hu- 
manity, which we at one time hoped to see success- 
ful. 

Never was a question so obscured by ignorance 
and prejudice as this has been. In estimating the 
character of the Chinese nation, their history, their 
institutions, presumption has supplied the place of 
sober and docile inquiry. Books have been written 
about China and the Chinese which, if they were not 
undertaken with the deliberate design of depreciating 
the character of both, have accidentally realised that 
object. A question which, if unconnected with the 
pecuniary interests of an influential party, and with 
that spirit of political rancour which infects every 
subject it mingles with, would have been settled 
upon those principles of justice and good faith, which 
constitute the universal “law of society,” is, on the 
contrary, made a pretext for perpetrating a wrong 
that will leave, whatever be its political advantages, 
an indelible stain upon the moral character and na- 
tional honour of Britain. 

In the midst of that defection from the cause of 
truth and honesty, which has characterised the press 
of England upon the subject of the quarrel with 
China, it is most gratifying to us to find the view of 
this. question, which we ‘have advocated from the 
iirst, taken up by so powerful a champion as the 
Times paper, which, occasionally, treats of the sub- 
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ject with that precision of argument, and power of 
language, which it brings to the discussion of ever 
political question, and which, had time permitted, 
might, by its influence upon public opinion, have in- 
terposed an obstacle to this shameful! attack upon an 
almost unoffending state. 

An article in the Times of November 6th contains 
some observations on the subject in which we fully 
concur : 





“We wish to direct our readers’ attention to one 
of the many astounding modes of talk which are to 
be encountered about the world, with nothing but 
their own audacity, and the apparent interest of some 
two or three hundred of her majesty’s subjects, to 
back them, much to the astonishment of simple 
hearted men. No small number of people seem really 
to have persuaded themselves that for the interests of 
civilisation, or of the East India Company, or of the 
British empire, or for some other equally sufficient rea- 
son, we, a Christian nation, need consider ourselves 
under no obligations of justice or mercy towards any 
countries who are unhappy enough to be a long way 
off, to have no allies, no ambassadors, no art of war, no 
international law. ‘ Really as to those Chinese,’ they 
say, ‘their impertinence ought to be put down;’ and 
then, as to reasons, ‘They ought to be thankful for 
having been let alone so long.’ * Why, one regiment 
of infantry might march from one end of the country 
to the other,’ and so on. This way of settling the 
matter makes such slight pretence to honesty, or ex- 
cuse for dishonesty, that it may be left to its own in- 
trinsic merits, being simply a way of saying, ‘ We 
want tea and territory, and will have them.’ But 
some people are philosophical and candid on the 
subject. They would not meddle with China—not 
they; but that the Chinese have infringed the re- 
cognised law of all civilised nations. And if you 
an them how the Chinese were to know any 
thing about, or how they are bound to obey, this re- 
cognised law,—‘ As to that,’ they say, ‘if a nation 
will hold itself aloof from the rest of the world— 
the great society of humanity—the family of na- 
tions’—that very united family—*if they will not 
march with civilisation, and learn to obey its rules, 
they must be content to be considered as outlaws; 
and if in their intercourse with others they are igno- 
rant enough to break our laws, they must not com- 
plain if we break theirs, and explain the existin 
state of political science to them by cannon balls oat 
musketry; in fact, that an enlightened people like 
the English will be wanting to themselves if they 
let slip such an occasion of teaching 150,000,000 of 
savages their duty, and settling the tea trade on a 
satisfactory basis.’” 


This is precisely the jargon, for we cannot term it 
reasoning, which we hear from nine tenths of the 
persons who fancy themselves fully competent to 
deliver an opinion upon this question. 

Now, itis clear enough that nothing is easier than 
to lead on any government or people to break the 
laws of which they are utterly ignorant; and there- 
fore, if this reasoning is true, that it is in our power 
to pick a quarrel with the Chinese just when we 
please, and to persevere in it just as long as we think 
expedient; and that then, after having revolutionised 
some provinces, ravaged others, killed some few 
thousands of the Chinese, and appropriated two or 
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three fortresses to facilitate future interference, we 
may proceed to congratulate ourselves on our mag- 
nanimity, because all along we could have made out 
a capital case before the Judge of an Admiralty 
Court; and all this on the plea that, “if they were 
not so abominably unsociable, they would have 
known better.” 

Now, let us just look at the case to which this 
mode of reasoning is applied. English traders cross 
to India, set up factories, encroach, put the native 
princes in a passion, quarrel with them (perhaps 
with reason), settle the quarrel with a strong hand, 
and then, after every success, “take such measures 
as are necessary for putting their own interests into 
a state of security for the future,”’—in plain English, 
subjugate the country, then find out by degrees that 
the English possessions in India are an empire, and 
must in the nature of things, and from mere self- 
preservation, be progressive, and accordingly progress 
as faras Ghuznee and Arracan. This may be all 
very right; self-preservation is a very urgent motive; 
native princes are very capricious, faithless, and 
cruel; the East India Company is, and always was, 
the Honourable East India Company. But then they 
cross to China; here, again, they profess a desire for 
factories, a few privileges, and a recognised exist- 
ence; but the Emperor of China does not want either 
to quarrel or to barter, or to enter into any relations 
with them; he does not like such strong people on 
his premises, particularly when progression is the 
law of their existence; he does not wish to put him- 
self or his successor in a position where they will 
lose their empire the first time they do, or the East 
India Company says they do, put themselves in the 
wrong. 

Now, considering the particular capacity in which 
all the next-door neighbours of the Chinese, who 
have allowed European civilisation and traffic * to 
march” among them, the nabobs of Oude, the Great 
Moguls, the sultans of the Mysore country, have 
been admitted into the great “family of nations,” it 
does seem to require a very unusual kir? of front to 
maintain that the Chinese are to forfeit the ordinary 
rights of nations because they are a little shy of 
this family—because they hesitate to relax, in favour 
of this very imperious and encroaching “ civilisa- 
tion,” usages under which for centuries they have 
enjoyed as much peace and temporal prosperity as 
they care abont having, and a good deal more than 
they are likely to have for some generations after 
civilisation and the East India Company have fairly 
begun to extend their empire among them. Their 
common sense, and our common sense, and plain ex- 
perience, tell them that their only chance of preserv- 
ing their being as a nation is to keep clear of us. 
And this precaution of theirs, forced on them by our 
own grasping thirst of empire, or at least the igno- 
rance of our law, which is its consequence, we dare to 
treat as a crime, and punish accordingly. With our 
law China has nothing to do. ‘The European law of 
nations is binding on us, because founded on certain 
known relations and usages between certain given 
naiions. Those who sin against it know, or might 
know, that they do so. The countries to which they 
belong, and from which they are content to receive 
protection, and sustenance, and all the blessings of 
civilised life, have tacitly, at the least, sanctioned it; 
and they themselves, probably, owe to it no small 


) portion of what security and prosperity they enjoy. 
China owes it nothing, has never acknowledged it, 
does not know, and, so long as it keeps to itself, 
_ within its own undisputed territory, cannot be called 
upon to know, what itis. If she had invited our 
‘commerce, perhaps we might set up a shadow of a 
claim that our intercourse should be carried on on 
| something like our own terms. If she had intruded 
‘herself even on the sea, we might with some reason 
claim of her that she should accept the laws by 
which those merchants of Europe who have half- 
appropriated it are governed. But neither of these 
is pretended. If the Chinese governor guaranteed 
any privilege to our merchants, we might enforce the 
execution of his pledges. Or, again, if Englishmen 
had been cast by inevitable necessity on her shores, 
shipwrecked or marooned there, we night claim for 
our countrymen such security and liberty as man 
owes to man, and as governments are bound to secure 
to him, if necessary, by arms. Or, if we came into 
contact with the Chinese at the court of a foreign 
potentate, we should at any rate meet on equal terms, 
and should be at liberty to insist on the rights of 
equality. Under each of these circumstances, we 
should be able and bound to enforce the broad rules 
of justice and right. Not even this is the case. 
China does not seek us, does not meet us beyond its 
own shores. We are not cast upon China. She 
keeps within her own borders; we pursue her there ; 
she closes her doors; we sue for admission; she 
grants it — and cautiously, subjecting us to 
vexatious obstacles, and reminding us again and 
again that we come as merchants, and that if we 
come at all, we must come subject to China law. 
With these conditions in our ears, and before our 
eyes, we docome. Can we pretend, in the face of 
all this, to the remotest right to bring with us our 
notions about the sacredness of ambassadors, the 
dignity of the national flag, and the rights of free- 
born Englishmen? We have given these up, have 
sold them (at least the Chinese traders have) for 
money (or at least for tea), when we set foot on 
Chinese ground. And then for our merchants to 
turn seand ent claim all these rights, which, unless 
some dishonest quibble is to be hunted out, they have 
renounced for a consideration, or for their govern- 
ment to come forward and interfere as an unshackled 
party, and for the merchants to accept such inter- 
ference, when its exclusion was explicitly stipulated 
by one party, and tacitly, at least, accepted by the 
other, is mere double-dealing or thimble-rig. Our 
merchants have subjected themselves to Chinese law, 
and if consequences are to be taken by anybody, it 
must be by them, not by the Chinese. The fact is, 
that these overbearing pretences, by which we would 
summarily justify our interference, really mean one 
of two thinge—either that civilised nations are so far 
higher in the scale of being than their uninstructed 
fellow-creatures, that they are privileged to make 
these latter mere instruments for the production of 
tea and crockery, and to cannonade them if they 
begin to slacken in their work; or else, that we en- 
terprising Englishmen, residing in latitude 50 deg., 
longitude 0 deg., under a free government some cen- 
turies old, are so entirely capable of consulting for 
the good of an inert people, quietly making the beat 
of a despotism of immemorial standing in latitude 





20 deg. and east longitude 110 deg., that we are 
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justified in enforcing our views upon these poor help- 
less wax-dolls, by mowing them down with grapeshot. 
Which is it that men mean? Is it our own profit, or 
that of the poor Chinese, that justifies us in bring- 
ing down upon them our tremendous powers of 
killing? Is it the absurdity in supposing that these 
unfortunate creatures can possibly have the right to 
deprive free and independent Englishmen of the 
power of importing their own bohea, or in fancying 
that there is any subject on the face of the earth, 
even in the extreme east of Asia, which English 
politicians are not privileged to meddle in? 

“ Whichever it is, it ought to be exposed and hooted 
down at once. The one plea is undisguised selfish- 
ness; the other is neither more nor less than a new 
shape of the old doctrine of the worst sort of Roman 
catholics—WVulla fides cum hereticis ; the extinct sys- 
tem of wholesale persecution hunted up again, not 
in the name of religion, but of civilisation.” 

These sentiments, of unquestionable soundness, 
ought to make us, as a Christian people, reflect with 
compunction upon the sacrifice of life which our 
rulers have authorised, to gratify either the sordid 
appetite of illegal traders, or the hardly less culpable 
jealousy towards a people who, from policy or in- 
clination shun our dangerous connection. 

Nothing now remains but to —_ that the duties 
of war, prescribed by the law of nations, will be 
better regarded by us towards the Chinese than those 
of peace. “ The general law of nations,” says the 
President Montesquieu, “ is founded upon this prin- 
ciple, that different nations ought in time of peace to 
do one another all the good they can, and in time of 
war, as little harm as possible, without prejudice to 
their own real interests.” 

The intelligence from China, via Calcutta and 
Bombay, is to the 3d July. ; 

The first arrival of the armament was H. M.’s 
ship Alligator, on the 9th June in the Capsingmoon, 
at the very moment the Chinese officers had sent in 
about eigh:een fire-rafts to burn the British shipping. 
Previous to this third attempt to burn the English 
fleet, the Chinese government had sent a boat-load 
of poisoned tea, packed in small parcels, to be sold 
to the sailors; this attempt, it is reported, was thus 
discovered. The boat was captured by pirates, who 
sold her cargo to their fellow-countrymen. Many 
deaths followed the use of the poisoned tea, so many, 
indeed, that it is said the attention of the district 
magistrates was drawn to the circumstance. 

The Alligator brought the overland mail of the 4th 
of March, and was followed by the H. E. I. Co.’s 
armed steamer Madagascar, which vessel arrived on 
the 16th. H. M.'s ship Wellesley, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, 
arrived the 20th, with H. M.’s ships Cruiser, Alge- 
rine, Rattlesnake, (troop-ship) the E. I. Co.’s armed 
steamers Queen and Atalanta, and eighteen sail of 
transports in company, having on board H. M.’s 
49th, 26th (Cameronians), 18th (Royal Irish), the 
sepoy volunteers from Calcutta, and a detachment 
of Sappers and Miners from Madras. The troops 
arrived in the highest condition of health and spirits, 
under the command of Cal. Burrell. Next evening, 
two of the squadron, with some of the transports, 
proceeded to the northward ; and on the 25th H. M.'s 
ship Wellesiey, with most of the squadron, stood to the 
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southward, to join the transports said to be outside, 
after which junction the whole squadron and trans- 
ports were to proceed to the northward. 

H. M.’s ships Druid, Volage, Hyacinth, Larne, 
and the H. Co.’s armed steamer Madagascar, re- 
mained to enforce the blockade of the river and port 
of Canton by all its entrances, which blockade was 
to be established under the strictest form on Sunday 
the 28th inst. ‘Two transports with troops were also 
left, under the command of the senior officer, probably 
with a view of protecting this settlement, or to ulte- 
rior operations in this province, on the arrival of 
Admiral Elliot. 

The point of destination to the northward we know 
not; we have not authority on which we can raise 
even a surmise; the movement may have been made 
merely for the purpose of gaining a higher latitude, 
and = a ode the fleet beyond the range of typhoons; 
but we fervently hope the object of the expedition is 
to take possession of Tinghae district in the province 
of Chekeang; in other words, of the island of Chu- 
san; and, with the overpowering force that has al- 
ready sailed, we think this object could be attained 
without spilling a drop of blood. This island bears 
nearly the same relation to the province of Chekeang, 
as the Isle of Wight does to Hampshire. Possession 
of this fair, fertile, and populous spot as head-quar- 
ters, and the military possession of this district, 
would be a severe blow to the Imperial Government, 
for part of the celestial territory would then be in the 
hands of strangers; thence a mission might be sent 
to the Pei-ho, or north river, which is navigable for 
a boats up to the city of Tungchowfoo, twelve 
miles east by south from Pekin. We have little 
doubt that, should a mission be sent, as a politic 
and friendly preliminary proceeding becoming a 
civilised nation and the high standing of England, it 
will fail. No answer will be given, much less posi- 
tive and satisfactory answers. It will be ordered 
away. Her majesty’s ships will be ordered to leave 
the Chinese waters, and the British troops to evacu- 
ate Tinghae; then the imperial dragon may deign to 
give an answer—but not till then. In the then emer- 
gency, it rests with the commanders in chief to adopt 
such measures as to compass the objects of the expe- 
dition.—Canton Reg. June 25. 





The following is an extract of a letter dated Macao, 
the 3d of July :— 

«It is now beyond a doubt that we intend to take 
and fortify the island of Chugan; and I expect, in 
little more than a month, to hear of the British flag 
being hoisted there. Captain Elliot, his secretary, 
and three interpreters, have gone up. I believe the 
blockading of the rivers has caused a great sensation 
in Canton. All the Americans are preparing to 
leave. Ido not think that the fleet will interfere in 
any way with the opium vessels. Indeed, it is likely 
that their operations may facilitate that trade, as the 
men of war junks will be afraid to come out.” 
Another letter, dated 26th June, says: “* We have 
not heard of the effect produced in Canton afier the 
late arrivals of the 2lst and 22d inst. bat much 
alarm and excitement was caused on the arrival of 
the steamer, and the Hong merchants were enlisting 
coolies, and making preparations against the rabble. 
We do not at present pretend to form an opinion of 








the proceedings here, where every thing is kept a 
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Sr eepow secret, but we do think, unless a decided 
low is struck without temporising, the great proba- 
bility is, that the business and the settlement of 
existing differences will be protracted to a very con- 
siderable period, and it is not likely, with the be 
ledge of the Chinese character, that mere demonstra- 
tion will bring about a steady adjustment. The late 
attempt on the 10th inst. to burn the fleet, when the 
force here was wren, cones shows the spirit of 
resistance on the part of the government, and a recent 
chop, offering various rewards for the capture of the 
English men of war and officers, and merchants, and 
not excluding those Chinese who bring supplies, 
may be construed into an open declaration of war. 
We cannot see how otherwise it can be understood. 
Under these circumstances, there is from present ap- 
pearances every prospect of a long interruption to 
the trade: in the most favourable view and position 
of matters, we cannot expect to see any business in 
teas or silks till the favourable monsoon (S. E.) shall 
have passéd, which is giving six months for the ad- 
}justment of matters; in the mean time, the alarm in 
the interior will check the produce of both staples; 
and the difficulties of carrying down produce will be 
increased, with additional expenses, whether to Chu- 
san or Canton we have stil] to learn.” 

Another letter, dated 18th June, reports that the 
new Chinese man of war, Chesapeake, late Cam- 
bridge, has been stationed at the first bar, as likewise 
a number of junks laden with granite, ready for sink- 
ing to stop up the passage. “It has also been said, 
that the Chesapeake has been ordered to the Bogue 
to act against her majesty’s ships, should they at- 
tempt entering. We know not what her armament 
may be, but with a view probably of giving her an 
imposing appearance, she has been painted blood-red 
all over, whilst the two cutters (of 25 tons each), 
lately built for the imperial navy, challenge respect 
by a coating of imperial yellow. We understand 
that the vessels now at Whampoa (there were on 
the 12th inst., only five Americans and seven Span- 
iards) will probably remove to the second bar, so as 
not to be inconvenienced by the blockading up of 
the river, should this be deemed necessary ; at least, 
a petition to that effect has, we are told, been pre- 
sented to the Canton authorities. There are symp- 
toms of the provincial government beginning to be 
alarmed, and several emissaries have during the 
week arrived at Macao to pick up what news they 
can regarding the English preparations; it is also 
said that the Hong merchants are about to visit 
Macao in a day or two, no doubt ordered to enter on 
negotiations, but we sincerely hope that access will 
be denied them to the ear of her majesty’s superin- 
tendent, or of any other of her majesty’s officers.” 


The Canton Register publishes the following pro- 
clamation of the rate of rewards for destroying the 
English : 

* An offer of rewards, which will traly be awarded 
to any who shall destroy the English : 

“1, Whether civil or military officers, soldiers or 
people, whosoever shall be able to take an English 
man-of-war, carrying 80 great guns, delivering the 
same to the mandarins, shall receive the reward of 
20,000 Spanish dollars. 

“ For a smaller vessel, carrying fewer guns, less 





will be given: for every great gun less, the reward 
will be diminished 100 dollars. 

** Whatever the vessel contains besides the great 
guns, weapons of war, and opium, which must be 
given up to the mandarins, excepting such as clocks, 
watches, cloths, goods, or money, al] these in addi- 
tion shall be awarded to the takers of the vessel. 
Again, to any who shall destroy a great man-of-war 
of the said foreigners, not leaving a single plank, 
substantial evidence being produced of the same, 
shall be given the reward of 10,000 dollars; for a 
smaller one less in proportion. 

“2, Whoever takes an English merchant vessel 
shall have as reward whatsoever the vessel contains, 
excepting the vessel’s great guns, implements of 
war, and opium, which must be given up to the man- 
darins—such as goods and money. In addition to 
which, for a large vessel with three masts, the takers 
shall receive the reward of 10,000 Spanish dollars; 
two and a half masts, 5,000 Spanish dollars; two 
masts 3,000 Spanish dollars. For taking an Eng- 
lish large (sampan) or passage-boat, 300 Spanish 
dollars; a small one, 100 Spanish dollars. Whether 
large or smal], for the destroying or sinking of each 
English vessel, substantial evidence being produced 
of the same, the proportion of one third of the fore- 
going rewards shall be awarded. 

“For taking alive a foreign mandarin, or officer, 
on enquiry, should it be ascertained that he is the said 
man-of-war's chief officer, the reward shall be 5,000 
Spanish dollars; for any other officer, more or less, 
according to his rank and office; the rule lessening 
for every degree lower, the reward shall be dimin- 
ished 500 Spanish dollars. 

“4, For killing foreign mandarins or officers, sub- 
stantial evidence being produced of the same, one 
third of the proportioned reward for taking such alive 
shall be awarded. 

“5. For seizing alive Englishmen, or Parsees, 
whether soldiers or merchants, for each one a re- 
ward shall be given of 100 Spanish dollars; for each 
one killed, evidence being produced of the same, 20 
Spanish dollars. As for taking the black devils, it 
ought to be decided whether they are soldiers or 
slaves, and the reward granted accordingly. 

“6. For taking those rascally Chinese who supply 
the barbarians or deal in opium, the same on trial 
being condemned, decapitated, and their heads ex- 
posed—for each of such, 100 Spanish dollars reward ; 
besides these, or those of less crime, a less reward 
will be given.” 

(‘The translator cannot vouch for the truth of this 
paper. His copy has been taken from the original 
at Canton, and from the source whence it comes, and 
the circumstances of the case, he has reason to be- 
lieve it true in the main or altogether. The names 
of the issuers, who were most likely the governor 
and high officers of this province, were ‘not copied, 
nor the date. It must, however, be of recent date; 
as each paper is hardly expected to be ted up, 
we give it from the best accessible cnet 

Note to the above.—A private letter from Macao, 
of the 30th of June, says—*“ There can no longer be 
a doubt as to the genuineness of the document offer- 
ing rewards for the capturing, killing, or destroying 
Englishmen and vessels; it can be seen hung up in 
the Toochang’s office here.”—Ed. C. R. 
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THE 


THE TEXAS. 


Lord Palmerston has concluded a commercial treaty 

with the Texas, which recognises the independence 
of that republic. This is a step which deserves praise, 
but in our present posture with regard to the United 
States, the due praise might have been given without 
this irritating remark in reference to commercial ad- 
vantages. ‘Texas will hold the United States in 
check. It is impossible to overrate the advantages 
we may derive from this source.” 

It is good to make new friends, but why parade 
that they are made as checks to another power with 
which we are still, and hope to remain, in amicable 
alliance? Let us gain a new friend without affront- 
ing an older one. Lord Palmerston has done a ser- 
vice for which he merits honour, in making a treaty 
with and recognising the independence of the Texas ; 
but let us submit to the Chronicle that it is no addition 
to the advantage to volunteer an affront to the United 
States. As to the state and history of the Texas, the 
Times observes :— 

“In 1836, with a comparatively small population, 
and at no time with more than 2,000 men in the field, 
they defeated and made prisoner General Santa Anna, 
the President of Mexico, and since that period they 
have remained in undisturbed ion of the coun- 
try. The form of government thay have established 
is modelled after that of the United States, avoiding 
the federative a They have decreed toleration 
in religion, and, by an article in their constitution, 
have declared the slave trade piracy. They have 
adopted, it is said, a code of law assimilated to the 
common law of England. During the late struggle 
in Mexico, the Texans, we are assured, had the mo- 
deration to decline taking part with either side, though 
they had the tempting offer from the Federalists of an 
immediate declaration of independence as the price 
of their adhesion. They succeeded in 1837 in obtain- 
ing such recognition from the United States, from 
France in 1839, and from the Governments of Holland 
and Belgium during the present autumn. The moral 
blot upon Texas, in the opinion of the people of this 
country, will be the existence in it oft domestic 
slavery; but it seems to be under more control and 
better management in that respect than many much 
older states. If the statements which have been 
made to us on this subject are correct, it is of limited 
extent, and confined, by law, to emigrants from the 
United States, who are alone permitted to emigrate 
with their slaves. This could. 1 not, however, have 
formed any just bar to the recognition of its independ- 
ence. All that can be looked for is the exertion of 
the moral influence of England in putting an end, as 
soon as possible, to such a state of things, and the 
cordial assistance of the new Government in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, which she has already de- 
clared to be piracy. As affording new openings for 
our commerce, there must spring many advantages 
from this treaty. Texas should be, from position, 
the — co wing country in the world, 
which pursuit, joined with her great agricultural re- 
sources, must preclude for centuries any rivalry with 
our manufactures. It will be, of course, the policy 
of the new state to improve that intercourse by low 
and moderate duties. As Texas increases in popula- 
tion and power, it is not anticipating too much ohape 
that she may form that counterpoise in the south 
which the Canadas are in the north to the power of 
the United States.” — Examiner. 
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| The national ee of Texas has been fully 
‘recognised by England. On Monday last, Lord 
Palmerston and General Hamilton, the Envoy ot 
Texas, executed a treaty, which places this colony of 
| the Anglo-Saxon race on the same footing of amity 
| with her veritable mother-country as she had before 
| established with Belgium, Holland, France, and the 
| United States. Well done, Lord Palmerston! For 
| they are a powerful party in this country who have 
blindly promoted war and slavery, by urging the British 
Government to maintain a hostile attitude towards 
Texas; and the Minister who has the boldness to 
affront them, deserves more credit than if he had 
merely adopted a sound policy of which all would 
approve. They will accuse him of having injured 
Mexico, when in fact he has saved her from a 
formidable invasion. They will charge him with 
having encouraged slavery by recognising it in Texas, 
when in truth he has prevented the Texans from 
establishing slavery throughout Mexico, and has, 
moreover, opened a way for the abolition of slavery 
in Texas itself. This last point, without undervalu- 
ing what may be emphatically termed a policy of 
peace, we regard as the most important. Among 
nearly 500,000 free people in Texas there are but 
5,000 slaves. So small a property in slaves is not 
worth preserving at the cost of incurring the bad 
opinion of Europe, and repelling British immigration. 
it assured of an ample supply of labour from Europe, 
Texas would have every motive for abolishing 
slavery. Nay, unless she abolish slavery, it will be 
vain for her to hope for the greatest of all advantages 
to a country in her position—an extensive immigra- 
tion of capital and labour from the Old World. It 
was equally vain, so long as England insulted her by 
denying her nationality, to persuade her of the 
benefits of immigration and the evils of slavery. We 
may now discuss this subject with the Texans without 
im any degree wounding their pride. They will now 
choose without passion between immigration and 
slavery. Who can doubt what their choice will be, 
reason and truth and the friendly persuasion of Eng- 
land having fair play? Well done, Lord Palmer- 
ston !—Colonial Gazette, Nov. 18. 





TOADS’ MUSIC. 


Stanisforth stood awhile enjoying the lovely pros- 
pect, and listening to the ciping grillos, A wns 
myriad voices, blended into one, were far from inhar- 
monious, while the whistling cry of the toad not un- 
melodiously aided their concert. 

“The melody of the toad’s voice!’’ exclaims the 
reader: “surely the writer of such extravagance must 
be a madman !” 

Gentle reader, you are ungentle: he is not mad ; 
and he has withal a moderately just sense of harmony. 
It is much more true of this ugly reptile that he has a 
sweet voice, at certain seasons and in certain moods 
unknown, than that he has “a precious jewel in his 
head.”” The sound alluded to is like the fall of hea 
| drops of rain from trees after the shower into a smoot 
| water; and not unlike to, though much softer than the 

pipe of the startled snipe, when he mounts up the 
wind and whistles defiance to the fowler. 

This is one of the smal] mysteries of nature, which 
those who roam in lonely places, and who have ears, 
may hear if they will use them. 

Sp. or Mac. Paar L 
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MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH. 


Matrimonial differences are usually discussed by the 
parties concerned in the form of dialogue, in which 
the lady bears at least her full half share. Those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Quilp, however, were an exception to 
the general rule; the remarks which they occasioned 
being limited to a long soliloquy on the part of the 
gentleman, with perhaps a few deprecatory observa- 
tions from the lady, not extending beyond a trembling 
monosyllable uttered at long intervals, and in a very 
submissive and humble tone. On the present occa- 
sion, Mrs. Quilp did not for a long time venture even 
upon this gentle defence, but when she had recovered 
from her fainting-fit, sat in a tearful silence, meekly 
listening to the reproaches of her lord and master. 

Of these Mr. Quilp delivered himself with the 
utmost animation and rapidity, and with so many 
distortions of limb and feature, that even his wife, 
although tolerably well accustomed to his proficienc 
in these respects, was well nigh beside herself wi 
alarm. But the Jamaica rom, and the joy of havin 
oceasioned a heavy disappointment, by | = te coole 
Mr. Quilp’s wrath; which, from being at savage heat, 
dropped slowly to the bantering or chuckling point, 
at which it steadily remained. 

**So you thought I was dead and gone, did you?” 
said Quilp. “You thought you were a widow, eh? 
Ha, ha, ha, you jade !” 

“Indeed, Quilp,” returned his wife, “I’m very 
sorry - 

* Who doubts it!” cried the dwarf. “ You very 
sorry! to be sure you are. Who doubts that you're 
very sorry !” 

I don’t mean sorry that you have come home again 
alive and well,” said his wife, “but sorry that I 
should have been led into sueh a belief. I am glad 
to see you, Quilp; indeed I am.” 

In truth Mrs. Quilp did seem a great deal more 
glad to behold her lord than might have been expected, 
and did evince a degree of interest in his safety, 
which, all things etn, mee was rather unaccountable, 
Upon Quilp, however, this circumstance made no 
impression, further thay as it moved him to snap his 
fingers close to his wife’s eyes, with divers grins of 
triumph and derision. 

** How could you go away so long without saying 
a word to me or letting me hear of you or know any- 
thing about you?” asked the poor little woman, 
bing. ‘ How could you be so cruel, Quilp ” 

“How could I be so cruel! cruel!” cried the 
dwarf. “Because I was in the humour. I’m in the 
humour now. I shall be cruel when I like. I’m 
going away again.” 

“* Not again!” 

“Yes, again. I’m going away now. I’m off 
directly. Tagen to go and live wherever the fancy 
seizes me, at the wharf—at the counting-house—and 
be a jolly bachelor. You were a widow in anticipa- 
tion. amme,” screamed the dwarf, “Ill be a 
bachelor in earnest.” 

* You can’t be serious, Quilp,”’ sobbed his wife. 

“T tell you,” said the awark, exulting in his pro- 
ject, “that I'll be a bachelor, a devil-may-care 
bachelor; and I'll have my bachelor’s hall at the 
counting-house, and at such times come near it if 
you dare. And mind too that I don’t pounce in upon 





you at unseasonable hours in, for I'll be a sp 
upon you, and come and go like a mole or a weasel. 
Tom Scott—where’s Tom Scott ?” 

“ Here I am, master,” cried the voice of the boy, 
as Quilp threw up the window. 

“ Wait there, you dog,” returned the dwarf, “to 
carry a bachelor’s portmanteau. Pack it up, Mrs. 
Quilp. Knock up the dear old lady to help; knock 
her up. Hallo there! Hallo !” 

With these exclamations, Mr. Quilp caught up the 
poker, and hurrying to the door of the good lady’s 
sleeping-closet, beat upon it therewith until she awoke 
in inexpressible terror, thinking that her amiable son- 
in-law surely intended to murder her in justification 
of the legs she had slandered. Impressed with this 
idea, she was no sooner fairly awake than she 
screamed violently, and would have quickly precipi- 
tated herself out of the window and through a neigh- 
bouring skylight, if her daughter had not hastened in 
to undeceive her, and implore her assistance. Some- 
what reassured by her account of the service she was 
required to render, Mrs. Jiniwin made her appearance 
in a flannel dressing-gown; and both mother and 
daughter, trembling with terror and cold—for the 
night was now far advanced—obeyed Mr. ae 
directions in submissive silence. Prolonging his 
preparations as much as possible, for their greater 
comfort, that eccentric gentleman superintended the 

king of his wardrobe, and having added to it with 
compe hands, a plate, knife and fork, spoon, teacup 
and saucer, and other small household matters of that 
nature, strapped up the portmanteau, took it on his 
shoulders, and actually marched off without another 
word, and with the case-bottle (which he had never 
once put down) still tightly clasped under his ann. 
Consigning his heavier burden to the care of Tom 
Scott when he reached the street, taking a dram from 
the bottle for his own encouragement, and giving the 
boy a rap on the head with it asa small taste for 
himself, builp very deliberately led the way to the 
wharf, and reached it at between three and four 
o’elock in the morning. 

“ Snug!”’ said Quilp, when he had groped his way 
to the wooden counting-house, and opened the door 
with a key he carried about with him. “ Beautifully 
snug! Call me at eight, you dog.” 

With no more formal leave-taking or explanation, 
he clutched the portmanteau, shut the door upon his 
attendant, and climbing on the desk, and rolling him- 
self up as round as a hedgehog, in an old boat-cloak, 
fell fast asleep. 

Being roused in the morning at the appointed time, 
and roused with difficulty, after his late fatigues, 
Quilp instructed Tom Scott to make a fire in the yard 
of sundry pieces of old timber, and to prepare some 
coffee for breakfast : for the better furnishing of which 
repast he entrusted him with certain small moneys, 
to be expended in the purchase of hot rolls, butter, 
sugar. Yarmouth bloaters, and ether articles of house- 


keeping; so that in a few minutes a savoury meal 
was smoking on the board. With this substantial 


comfort, the dwarf 
content; and being h satisfied with this free and 


gi y mode of life, (w he had often meditated, as 
Ser , whenever he chose to avail himself of it, an 

le freedom from the restraints of matrimony, 
and a choice means of keeping Mrs. Quilp and her 
mother in a state of incessant agitation and suspense, ) 


ih 8 himself to his heart’s 
ighl 
ic 
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bestirred himself to improve his retreat, and render it 
more commodious and comfortable. 

With this view, he issued forth to a place hard by, 
where such stores were sold; purchased a second- 
hand hammock, and had it slung in seamanlike 
fashion from the ceiling of the counting-house. He 
also caused to be erected, in the same mouldy cabin, 
an old ship’s stove with a rusty funnel to carry the 
smoke through the roof; and these arrangements 
— surveyed them with ineffable delight. 

* I’ve got a country-house like Robinson Crusoe” — 
said the dwarf, ogling the accommodations; “a 
solitary, sequestered, Tesolate-island sort of spot, 
where I can be quite alone when I have business on 
hand, and be secure from all spies and listeners. No- 
body near me here, but rats, and they are fine stealthy 
secret fellows. I shall be as merry as a grig among 
these gentry. I°ll look out for one like Christopher, 
and poison him—ha, ha, ha! Business though— 
business—we must be mindful of business in the 
midst of pleasure, and the time has flown this morn- 
ing, I declare.” 

Snjoining Tom Scott to await his return, and not 
to stand upon his head, or throw a summerset, or so 
much as walk upon his hands meanwhile, on pain of 
lingering torments, the dwarf threw himself into a 
boat, and crossing to the other side of the river, and 
then speeding away on foot, reached Mr. Swiveller’s 
usual house of entertainment in Bevis Marks, just as 
that gentleman sat down alone to dinner in its dusky 
parlour. 

“ Dick”—said the dwarf, thrusting his head in at 
the door, “my pet, my pupil, the apple of my eye, 
hey, hey !” 

“ Oh, you're there, are you ?’’ returned Mr. Swivel- 
ler, “how are you ?”’ 

“ How’s Dick?’ retorted Quilp. How’s the 
eream of clerkship, eh?” 

“Why, rather sour, sir,”’ replied Mr. Swiveller. 
“ Beginning to border upon cheesiness, in fact.” 

* What's the matter ?”’ said the dwarf, advancing. 
“ Has Sally proved unkind? ‘Of all the girls that 
are so smart, there’s none like’—eh, Dick !" 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Swiveller, eating his 
dinner with great gravity, “ none like her. She’s the 
sphynx of private Tite, is Sally B.” 

“ You're out of spirits,” said Quilp, drawing up a 
chair. “ What's the matter ?” 

“The law don’t agree with me,” returned Dick. 
“Tt isn’t moist enough, and there’s too much confine- 
ment. I have been thinking of running away.” 

« Bah !” said the dwarf. ‘ Where would you run 
to, Dick ?”’ 

“1 don’t know,” returned Mr. Swiveller. “ To- 
wards Highgate, I suppose. Perhaps the bells might 
strike u rs Turn agi, Subviiox Lord Mayor of 
London.’ Whittington’s name was Dick. I wish 
cats were scarcer.” 

Quilp looked at his companion with his eyes 
screwed up into a comical expression of curiosity, 
and patiently awaited his further explanation ; upon 
which, however, Mr. Swiveller appeared in no hurry 
to enter, as he ate a very long dinner in profound silence, 
and finally pushed away his plate, threw himself 
back into his chair, folded his arms, and stared rue- 
fully at the fire, in which some ends of cigars were 
smoking on their own account, and sending up a 

it odour. 
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“ Perhaps you'd like a bit of cake”—said Dick, at 
last turning to the dwarf, “you're quite welcome to 
it. You ought to be, for it’s of your making.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Quilp. 

Mr. Swiveller replied by taking from his pocket a 
smal! and very greasy parcel, slowly unfolding it, and 
re a little slab of plum cake, extremely indi- 
gestible in appearance, and bordered with a paste of 
white sugar an inch and a half deep. 

“ What should you say this was!’ demanded Mr. 
Swiveller. 

“It looks like bride-cake,” replied the dwarf, 
grinning: — 
“And whose should you say it was?’’ inquired 
Mr. Swiveller, rubbing the pastry against his nose 
with a dreadful calmness. ‘ Whose?” 

“ Not—” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “the same. You needn’t men- 
tion her name. There’s no such name now. Her 
name is Cheggs now, Sophy Cheggs. Yet loved I 
as man pment that hadn’t wooden legs, and my 
heart, my heart is breaking for the love of Sophy 
Cheggs.” 

With this extemporary adaptation of a popular 
ballad to the distressing circumstances of his own 
case, Mr. Swiveller folded up the parcel again, beat 
it very flat between the palms of his hands, thrust it 
into his breast, butto his coat over it, and folded 
his arms upon the whole. 

“ Now t thepe you're satisfied, sir’—said Dick; 
“and I hope Fred’s satisfied. You went partners in 
the mischief, and I hope you like it. This is the 
triumph I was to have, is it? It’s like the old coun- 
try-dance of that name, where there are two gentlemen 
to one lady, and one has her and the otherhasn’t, but 
comes limping up behind to make out the figure. But 
it’s Destiny, and mine’s a crusher!” 

meee his secret joy in Mr. Swiveller’s defeat, 
Danie Quilp adopted the surest means of soothin 
him, by ringing the bell, and ordering in a supply o 
rosy wine, (that is to say, of its usual representative, ) 
which he put about with great alacrity, calling upon 
Mr. Swiveller to pl him in various toasts derisive 
of Cheggs, and eulogistie of the happiness of single 
men. Such was their impression on Mr. Swiveller, 
coupled with the reflection that no man could oppose 
his destiny, that in a very short space of time his 
spirits rose surprisingly, and he was enabled to give 
the dwarf an account of the receipt of the cake, 
which, it appeared, had been brought to Bevis Marks 
by the two surviving Miss Wackleses in person, and 
delivered at the office door with much giggling and 
joyfulness. 

“Ha!” said Quilp. “It will be our turn to giggle . 
soon. And that reminds me—you spoke of young 
Trent—where is he ?” 

Mr. Swiveller explained that his respectable friend 
had recently accepted a responsible situation in a 
locomotive gaming-house, and was at that time absent 
on a professional tour among the adventurous spirits 
of Great Britain. 

“That's unfortunate,” said the dwarf, “ for I came, 
in fact, toask you abouthim. A thought has occurred 
tome. Dick; your friend over the way—”’ 

“ Which friend ?”” 

“In the first floor.” 

“Yes?” 

“Y our friend in the first floor, Dick, may know him.” 
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. - No he don’t,” said Mr. Swiveller, shaking his 
ead. 

“Don’t. No, because he has never seen him,” 
rejoined Quilp; “but if we were to bring them 
together, who knows, Dick, but Fred, properly intro- 
duced, would serve his turn almost as well as little 
Nell or her grandfather—who knows but it might 
make the young fellow’s fortune, and, through him, 
yours, eh?” 

“Why, the fact is, you see,”’ said Mr, Swiveller, 
“that they have been brought ther.” 

** Have been!” cried the dwarf, looking suspiciously 
at his companion. ‘Through whose means ?” 

“Through mine,” said Dick, slightly confused. 
Didn’t I mention it to you the last time you called 
over yonder ?”’ 

* You know you didn’t,” returned the dwarf. 

“I believe you're right,” said Dick. “No. I 
didn’t, I recollect. Oh yes, 1 brought ’em together 
that very day. It was Fred’s suggestion. 

** And what came of it?” 

“Why, instead of my friend’s bursting into tears 
when he knew who Fred was, embracing him kindly, 
and telling him that he was his grandfather, or his 
grandmother in disguise, (which we fully expected,) he 
flew into a tremendous passion; called him all man- 
ner of names; said it was in a great measure his 
fault that little Nell and the old gentleman had ever 
been brought to poverty; didn’t hint at our taki 
anything to drink; and—and in short rather comet 
us out of the room than otherwise.” 

“ That’s strange,” said the dwarf, musing. 

“So we remarked to each other at the time,” re- 
turned Dick coolly, “ but quite true.” 

Quilp was plainly staggered by this intelli 
over which he brooded for some time in moody silence, 
often raising his eyes to Mr. Swiveller’s face, and 
sharply scanning its expression. As he could read in 
it, however, no additional information, or anything to 
lead him to believe he had spoken falsely; as 
Mr. Swiveller, left to his own meditations, sighed 
deeply, and was evidently growing maudlin on the 
subject of Mrs. Cheggs; the dwarf soon broke up 
the conference and took his departure, leaving the 
bereaved one to his melancholy ruminations. 

“* Have been brought together, eh ?”’ said the dwarf 
as he walked the streets alone. “My friend has 
stolen a march upon me. It led him to nothing, and 
therefore is no great matter, save in theintention. I’m 
glad he has lost his mistress. Ha, ha! The block- 
head mustn’t leave the law at present. I’m sure of 
him where he is, whenever I want him for my own 
purposes, and besides, he’s a good unconscious spy 
on Brass, and tells, in his cups, all that he sees 
hears. You're useful to me Dick, and cost nothing 
but a little treating now and then. Iam not sure that 
it may not be worth while, before long, to take credit 
with the stranger, Dick, by discovering your designs 
upon the child; but for the present, we'll remain the 
best friends in the world, with your good leave.” 

Pursuing these thoughts, and gasping as he went 
along, after his own peculiar fashion, Mr. Quilp once 
more crossed the Thames, and shut himself up in his 
Bachelor’s Hall, which, by reason of its newly- 
erected chimney depositing the smoke inside the room 
and carrying none of it off, was not quite so agreeable 
as more fastidious people might have desired. Such 
inconveniences, however, instead of disgusting the 





dwarf with his new abode, rather suited his humour; 
so, after dining luxuriously from the public-house, he 
lighted his pipe, and smoked against the chimney 
until nothing of him was visible through the mist, 
but a pair of red and highly infla eyes, with 
sometimes a dim vision of his head and face, as, in a 
violent fit of coughing, he slightly stirred the smoke 
and scattered the heavy wreaths by which they were 
obscured. In the midst of this atmosphere, which 
must infallibly have smothered any other man, Mr. 
Quilp passed the evening with great cheerfulness ; 
solacing himself all the time with the pipe and the 
case-bottle ; and occasionally entertaining himself with 
a melodious howl, intanted for a song, but bearing 
not the faintest resemblance to any scrap of any piece 
of music, vocal or instrumental, ever invented by man. 
Thus he amused himself until nearly midnight, when 
he turned into his hammock with the utmost satis- 
faction. 

The first sound that met his ears in the morning— 
as he half opened his eyes, and, finding himself so 
unusually near the ceiling, entertained a drowsy idea 
that he must have been transformed into a fly or blue- 
bottle in the course of the night,—was that of a stifled 
sobbing and weeping in the room. Peeping cautiously 
over the side of his hammock, he descried Mrs. Quilp, 
to whom, after contemplating her for some time in 
silence, he communicated a violent start by suddenly 
yelling out, 

“ Halloa!” 

“ Oh, Quilp !” cried his poor little wife, looking up. 
“ How you frightened me !” 

‘1 meant to, you jade,” returned the dwarf. “ What 
do you want here? I’m dead, an’t 1?” 

‘Oh please come home, do come home,” said Mrs. 
Quilp, sobbing ; “ we'll never do so any more, Quilp, 
and after all it was only a mistake that grew out of 
our anxiety.” 

“ Out of your anxiety,” grinned the dwarf. “ Yes, 
I know that—out of your anxiety for my death. I 
shall come home when I please, | tell you. I shall 
come home when I please, and go when I please. 
I'll be a Will o’ the Wisp, now here, now there, 
dancing about you always, starting up when you 
least expect me, and keeping you in a constant state 
of restlessness and irritation. Will you begone ?” 

Mrs. Quilp durst only make a gesture of entreaty. 

“T tell you no,” cried the dwarf. “No. If you 
dare to come here —_ unless you’re sent for, I'll 
keep watch-dogs in the yard that'll growl and bite— 
I'll have man-traps, cunningly altered and improved 
for catching women—I’l! have spring guns, that shall 
explode when you tread upon the wires, and blow 
you into little pieces. Will you begone ?” 

“Do forgive me. Do come back,” said his wife, 
earnestly. 

“ No-o-0-0-0!” roared Quilp. “ Not till my own 
good time, and then I’ll return again as often as I 
choose, and be accountable to nobody for my goin 
or comings. You see the door there. Will you go 

Mr. Quilp delivered this last command in sucha 
—_ energetic voice, and moreover accompanied it 
with such a sudden gesture, indicative of an intention 
to spring out of his hammock, and, night-capped as he 
was, bear his wife home again through the public 
streets, that she sped away like an arrow. Her 
worthy lord stretched his neck and eyes until she had 
crossed the yard, and then, not at all sorry to have 
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had this opportunity of carrying his point, and assert- 
ing the sanctity of his castle, fell into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, and laid himself down to sleep again. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FIRST. 


The bland and open-hearted proprietor of Bache- 
lor’s Hall, slept on amidst the congenial accompani- 
ments of rain, mud, dirt, damp, fog, and rats, until 
late in the day; when, summoning his valet Tom 
Scott to assist him to rise, and to prepare breakfast, 
he boo his couch, and made his toilet. This — 
pe ormed, and his repast ended, he again betoo 

imself to Bevis Marks. 

This visit was not intended for Mr. Swiveller, but 
for his friend and employer, Mr. Sampson Brass. 
Both gentlemen, however, were from home, nor was 
the life and light of law, Miss Sally, at her post 
either. The fact of their joint desertion of the office 
was made known to all comers by a scrap of paper 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Swiveller, which was at- 
tached to the bell-handle, and which, giving the 
reader no clue to the time of day when it was first 
posted, furnished him with the rather vague and un- 
satisfactory information that that gentleman would 
“return in an hour.” 

“There’s a servant, I suppose,” said the dwarf, 
knocking at the house-door. “ She'll do.” 

After a sufficiently long interval, the door was open- 
ed, and a small voice immediately accosted him with, 
“Oh! Please will you leave a card or message ?” 

“Eh?” said the dwarf, looking down (it was 
something quite new to him) upon he small servant. 

To this, the child, conducting her conversation as 

on the occasion of her first interview with Mr. 
Swiveller, again replied, “Oh! please will ycu leave 
a card or mes a» 

“I'll write a note,” said the dwarf, pushing past 
her into the office; “and mind your master has it 
directly he comes home.” So Mr. Quilp climbed up 
to the top of a tall stool to write the note, and the 
small servant, carefully tutored for such emergencies, 
looked on, with her eyes wide open, ready, if he so 
much as abstracted’ a wafer, to rush into the street 
and give the alarm to the police. 

As Mr. Quilp folded his note (which was soon 
written : being a very short one) he encountered the 
gaze of the small servant. He looked at her long 
and earnestly. 

“How are you?” said the dwarf, moistening a 
wafer with horrible grimaces. 

The small servant, perhaps frightened by his looks, 
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reason; or whether it merely occurred to him as a 
pleasant whim to stare the small servant out of coun- 
tenance; certain it is, that he planted his elbows 
square and firmly on the desk, and squeezing up his 
cheeks with his hands, looked at her = 

“ Where do you come from?” he said after a long 
pause, stroking his chin. 

“T don’t know.” 

“ What’s your name 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nonsense !” retorted Quilp. “What does your 
mistress call you when she wants you !” 

‘A little devil,” said the child. 

She added in the same breath, as if fearful of any 
further questioning, « But, please, will you leave a 
card or message 1” 

These unusual answers might naturally have pro- 
voked some further inquiries. —Quilp, however, with- 
out uttering another word, withdrew his eyes from 
the small servant, stroked his chin more thoughtfully 
than before, and then bending over the note as if to 
direct it with scrupulous and hair-breadth nicety, 
looked at her, covertly but very narrowly, from under 
his bushy eye-brows. The result of this secret sur- 
vey was, that he shaded his face with his hands, and 
laughed slyly and noiselessly, until every vein in it 
was swollen almost to bursting. Pulling his hat 
over his brow to conceal his mirth and its effects, he 
tossed the letter to the child, and hastily withdrew. 

Once in the street, moved by some secret impulse, 
he laughed, and held his sides, and laughed again, 
and tried to peer through the dusty area railings as if 
to catch another glimpse of the child, until he was 
quite tired out. At last, he travelled back to the 
Wilderness, which was within rifle-shot of his 
bachelor retreat, and ordered tea in the wooden sum- 
mer-house that afternoon for three persons; an invi- 
tation to Miss Sally Brass and her brother to partake 
of that entertainment at that place, having been the 
object both of his journey and his note. 

t was not precisely the kind of weather in which 
people usually take tea in summer-houses, far less in 
summer-houses in an advanced state of decay, and 
overlooking the slimy banks of a great river at low 
water. Nevertheless, it was in this choice retreat 
that Mr. Quilp ordered a cold collation to be prepared, 
and it was beneath its cracked and leaky roof that he 
in due course of time received Mr. Sampson and his 
sister Sally. 

** You're fond of the beauties of nature,” said Quilp 
with a grin. “Is this charming, Brass? Is it un- 
usual, unsophisticated, primitive ?”’ 

It’s delightful indeed, sir,’’ replied the lawyer. 
“Cool?” said Quilp. 
“ N-not satan so, I think, sir,” rejoined 
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returned no audible reply ; but it appeared from the 
motion of her lips that she was inwardly repeating 
the same form of expression concerning the note or 
message. 

“Do they use you ill here? is your mistress a 
Tartar ?” said Quilp with a chuckle. 

In reply to the last inte tion, the small servant, 
with a look of infinite cunning, mingled with fear, 
screwed up her mouth very tight and round, and nod- 
ded violently. 

Whether there was anything in ey sly- 
ness of her action which fascinated Mr. Quilp, or 





Brass, with his teeth chattering in his head. 
“Perhaps a little damp and ague-ish?’’ said 
Quilp. 

“ Jost damp enough to be cheerful, sir,” 
Brass. ‘ Nothing more, sir, nothing more.” 
* And Sally ?” said the delighted dwarf. 
she like it?” 

“ She'll like it better,” returned that strong-minded 
lady, “when she has tea; so let us have it, and don’t 
bother.” 

“ Sweet Sally!” cried Quilp, extending his arms 


rejoined 


* Does 





anything in the expression of her features at the mo- 


ment which attracted his attention for some other 





as if about to embrace her, “ gentle, charming, over- 
whelming Sally.” 
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“He’s a very remarkable man, indeed!” solilo- 
quised Mr. Brass. ‘ He’s quite a Troubadour, you 
know ; quite a Troubadour !” 

These complimentary expressions were uttered in 
a somewhat absent and distracted manner; for the 
unfortuhate lawyer, besides having a bad cold in his 
head, had got wet in coming, would have wil- 
lingly borne some pecuniary sacrifice if he could 
have shifted his present raw quarters to a warm 
room, and have dried himself at a fire. Quilp, how- 
ever,—who, beyond the gratification of his demon 
whims, owed Sampson some acknowledgement of 
the part he had played in the mourning scene of 
which he had been a hidden witness,—marked these 
symptoms of uneasiness with a delight past all ex- 
pression, and derived from them a secret joy which 
the costliest banquet could never have afforded him. 

It is worthy of remark, too, as illustrating a little 
feature in the character of Miss Sally Brass, that, 
although on her own account she would have borne 
the disconiforts of the Wilderness with a very ill 

race, and would probably, indeed, have walked off 

efore the tea appeared, she no sooner beheld the 
latent uneasiness and misery of her brother, than she 
developed a grim satisfaction, and begar to enjoy 
herself after her own manner. Though the wet came 
stealing through the roof and trickling down upon 
their heads, Miss Brass uttered no complaint, but 
presided over the tea equipage with imperturbable 
composure. While Mr. Quilp, in his uproarious hos- 
pitality, seated himself upon an empty beer-barrel, 
vaunted the place as the most beautiful and comfort- 
able in the three kingdoms, and elevating his glass, 
drank to their next merry-meeting in that jovial spot; 
and Mr. Brass, with the rain plashing down into his 
tea-cup, made a dismal attempt to pluck up his spirits 
and appear at his ease; and Tom Scott, who was in 
waiting at the door under an old umbrella, exulted in 
his agonies, and bade fair to split his sides with laugh- 
ing; while all this was passing, Miss Sally Brass, 
unmindful of the wet which dripped down upon her 
own feminine person and fair apparel, sat placidly 
behind the tea-board, erect and grizzly, contemplating 
the unhappiness of her brother with a mind at ease, 
and content, in her amiable disregard of self, to sit 
there all night, witnessing the torments which his 
avaricious and grovelling nature = him to 
endure and forbade him to resent. And this, it must 
be observed, or the illustration would be incomplete, 
although in a business point of view she had the 
strongest sympathy with Mr. Sampson, and wovu!d 
have been beyond measure indignant, if he had 
thwarted their client in any one respect. 

In the height of his boisterous merriment, Mr. 
Quilp having on some pretence dismissed his attend- 
ant sprite for the moment, resumed his usual manner 
all at once, dismounted from his cask, and laid his 
hand upon the lawyer’s sleeve. 

“ A word,” said the dwarf, “before we go further. 
Sally, hark’ee for a minute.” 

Miss Sally drew closer, as if accustomed to busi- 
ness conferences with their host, which were the better 
for not having air. 

“ Business,” said the dwarf, glancing from brother 
to sister. ‘ Very private business. Lay your heads 
together when you're by yourselves.” 

“+ Certainly, sir,’ returned Brass, taking out his 
pocket-book and pencil. “I'll take down the heads, 
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if you please, sir. Remarkable documents,” added 
the lawyer, raising his eyes to the ceiling, ** mst re- 
markable documents. He states his points so clearly 
that it’s a treat to have em! I don’t know any act 
of parliament that’s equal to him in clearness.” 

“I shall deprive you of a treat,” said Quilp, drily. 
“ Put up your book. We don’t want any documents. 
So. There’s a lad named Kit—” 

Miss Sally nodded, implying that she knew of him. 

“ Kit!’ said Mr. Sampson.—* Kit! Ha! I’ve heard 
the name before, but I don’t exactly call to mind— 
I don’t exactly—” 

“ You're as slow as a tortoise, and more thick-head- 
ed than a rhinoceros,” returned his obliging client with 
an impatient gesture. 

“ He’s extremely pleasant!” cried the obsequious 
Sampson. “ His acquaintance with Natural History 
too is surprising. Quite a Buffoon, quite !” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Brass intended some 
compliment or other: and it has been argued with 
show of reason that he would have said Buffon, but 
made use of a superfluous vowel. Be this as it may, 


Quilp gave him no time for correction, as he performed 
that office himself by more than tapping him on the 

head with the handle of his umbrella. 
* Don’t let’s have any wrangling,” said Miss Sally, 
you that I know 


staying his hand. “I’ve show 
him, and that’s enough.” 

“ She’s always foremost !”’ said the dwarf, pattirg 
her on the back and looking contemptuously at Samp- 
son. ‘I don’t like Kit, Sally.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined Miss Brass. 

“ Nor I,” said Sampson. 

“ Why, that’s right!” cried Quilp. “ Half our 
work is done already. This Kit is one of your ho- 
nest people, one of your fair characters; a prowling, 

rying hound; a hypocrite; a double-faced, white- 
breed, sneaking spy; a crouching cur to those that 
feed and coax him, and a barking, yelping dog to all 
besides.” 

“ Fearfully el 
“ Quite appalling! 

** Come to the point,” said Miss Sally, “and don’t 
talk so much.” 

“Right again!” exclaimed Quilp, with another 
contemptuous look at Sampson, “always foremost! 
I say, Sally, he is a yelping, insolent dog to all be- 
sides, and most of all, to me. In short, l owe him a 
grudge.” 

« That's enough, sir,”’ said Sampson. 

No, it’s not enough, sir,” sneered Quilp; “ will 
you hear me out? Besides that I owe him a grudge 
on that account, he thwarts me at this minute, and 
stands between me and an end which might other- 
wise prove a golden one to us all. Apart from that, 
I repeat that he crosses my humour, and I hate him. 
Now, you know the lad, and can oy the rest. 
Devise your own means of putting him out of my 
way, and execute them. Shall it be done?” 

“Tt shall, sir,” said Sampson. 

“Then give me your hand,” retorted Quilp.— 
“ Sally, girl, yours. Irely as much, or more, on 
you than him. Tom Scott comes back. Lantern, 
pipes, more grog, and a jolly nigh of it!” 

No other word was spoken, no other look exchanged, 
which had the slightest reference to this, the real 
occasion of their meeting. The trio were well ac- 
customed to act together, and were linked to each 


uent !” cried Brass, with a sneeze. 
” 
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other by ties of mutual interest and advantage, and 
nothing more was needed. Resuming his boisterous 
manner with the same ease with which he had thrown 
it off, Quilp was in an instant the same uproarious, 
reckless little savage, he had been a few seconds 
before. It was ten o’clock at night before the amia- 
ble Sally supported her beloved and loving brother 
from the Wilderness, by which time he needed the 
utmost support her tender frame cou'd render; his 
walk being for some unknown reasou any thing but 
steady, and his legs constantly douling up, in unex- 
pected places. 

Overpowered, notwithstanding his late prolonged 
slumbers, by the fatigues of the last few days, the 
dwarf lost no time in creeping to his dainty house, 
and was soon dreaming in his hammock. Leaving 
him to visions, in which perhaps the quiet figures we 
quitted in the old church porch were not without their 
share, be it our task to rejoin them as they sat and 
watched. - 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND. 


After a long time, the schoolmaster appeared at the 
wicket-gate of the church-yard, and hurried towards 
them ; jingling in his hand, as he came along, a bun- 
dle of rusty keys. He was quite breathless with 
pleasure and haste when he reached the porch, and at 
first could wry fcop towards the old building which 
the child had been contemplating so earnestly. 

* You see those two old houses,” he said at last. 

“ Yes, surely,” replied Nell. “I have been look- 
ing at them nearly all the time you have been away.” 

* And you weal have looked. at them more curious- 
ly yet, if you could have guessed what I have to tell 
you,” said her friend. “ One of these houses is mine.” 

Without saying any more, or giving the child time 
to reply, the schoolmaster took her hand, and, his 
honest face quite radiant with exultation, led her to 
the place of which he spoke. 

ey stopped before its low arched door. After 
trying several of the keys in vain, the schoolmaster 
found one to fit the huge lock, which turned back, 
creaking, and admitted them into the house. 

The room into which they entered was a vaulted 
chamber, once nobly ornamented by cunning archi- 
tects, and still retaining, in its beautiful groined roof 
and rich stone tracery, choice remnants of its ancient 
splendour. Foliage carved in the stone, and emulat- 
ing the mastery of Nature’s hand, yet remained to 
tell how many times the leaves outside had come and 
gone, while it lived on unchanged. The broken 
figures supporting the burden of the chimney-piece, 
though mutilated, were stil] distinguishable for what 
- had been—far different from the dust without— 
and showed sadly by the empty hearth, like creatures 
who had ont-lived their kind, and mourned their own 
too slow decay. 

In some old. time—for even change was old in thaf 
old place—a wooden partition had been constructed 
in one part of the chamber to form a sleeping-closet, 
into which the light was admitted at the same period 
by a rude window, or rather niche, cut in the solid 
wall. ‘This screen, together with two seats in the 
broad chimney, had at some forgotten date been part 
of the church or convent; for the oak, hastily appro- 
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riated to its present purpose, had been iittle altered 
from its former shape, and presented to the eye a pile 
of fragments of rich carving from old monkish stalls. 

An open door, leading to a small room or cell, dim 
with the light that came through leaves of ivy, com- 
pleted the interior of this portion of the ruin. It was 
not quite destitute of furniture. A few strange chairs, 
whose arms and legs looked as though they had 
dwindled away with age; a table, the very spectre 
of its race; a great old chest that had once held re- 
cords in the church, with other quaintly-fashioned 
domestic necessaries, and store of fire-wood for the 
winter, were scattered around, and gave evident 
tokens of its occupation as a dwelling-place at no 
very distant time. 

The child looked around her with that solemn feel- 
ing with which we contemplate the work of ages that 
have become but drops of water in the great ocean of 
eternity. The old man had followed them, but they 
were all three hushed for a space, and drew their 
breath softly, as if they feared to break the silence 
even by so slight a sound. 

“It isa very beautiful place !” said the child, in a 
low voice. 

“T almost feared you thought otherwise,” returned 
the schoolmaster. ‘ You shivered when we first 
came in, as if you felt it cold or gloomy.” 

“Tt was not that,” said Nell, glancing round with 
a slight shudder. “Indeed I cannot tell you what it 


was, but when I saw the outside, from the church 
rch, the same feeling came over me. 
ing so old and grey, perhaps.” 
** A peaceful place to live in, don’t you think so%” 


It is its be- 


said her friend. 

“Oh yes,” rejoined the child, clasping her hands 
earnestly. “A quiet, happy place—a place to live 
and learn to die in!”? She would have said more, 
but that the energy of her thoughts caused her voice 
> falter, and come in trembling whispers from her 
ips. 

“A place to live, and learn to live, and gather 
health of mind and body in,” said the schoolmaster ; 
“for this old house is yours.” e 

* Ours !”’ cried the child. 

“ Ay,” returned the schoolmaster gaily, “ for many 
a merry year to come, I hope, I shall be a close 
neighbour—only next door—but this house is 
yours.” 

Having now disburdened himself of his great sur- 
prise, the schoolmaster sat down, and drawing Nell 
to his side, told her how he had learned that that 
ancient tenement had been occupied for a very long 
time by an old person, nearly a hundred years of age, 
who kept the keys of the church, opened and closed 
it for the services, and showed it to strangers; how 
she had died not many weeks ago, and nobody had 
yet been found to fill the office ; how, learning all this 
in an interview with the sexton, who was confined to 
his bed by rheumatism, he had been bold to make 
mention of his fellow-traveller, which had been so 
favourably received by that high authority, that he 
had taken courage, acting on his advice, to propound 
the matter to the clergyman. Ina word, the result 
of his exertions was, that Nell and her grandfather 
were to be carried before the last-named gentleman 
next day ; and his approval of their conduct and ap- 
pearance reserved as a matter of form, that they were 
already appointed to the vacant post. 
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* There's a small allowance of money,” said the 
schoolmaster. “It is not much, but still enough to 
live upon in this retired spot. By clubbing our funds 
together, we shall do bravely; no fear of that.” 

“Heaven bless and prosper you!” sobbed the 
child. 

* Amen, my dear,” returned her friend cheerfully ; 
“and all of us, as it will, and has, in leading us 
through sorrow and trouble to this tranquil life. But 
we must look at my house now. Come !” 

They repaired to the other tenement, tried the rusty 
keys as before; at length found the right one, and 
opened the worm-eaten door. It led into a chamber, 
vaulted and old, like that from which they had come, 
but not so spacious, and having only one little room 
attached. It was not difficult to divine that the other 
house was of right the schoolmaster’s, and that he had 
chosen for himself the least commodious, in his care 
and regard for them. Like the agjoining habitation, 
it held such old articles of furniture as were absolute- 
ly necessary, and had its stock of fire-wood. 

To make these dwellings as habitable and full of 
comfort as they could, was now their pleasant care. 
In a short time, each had its cheerful fire glowing and 
crackling on the hearth, and reddening the pale old 
walls with a hale and healthy blush. Nell, busily 
plying her needle, repaired the tattered window-hang- 
ings, drew together the rents that time had worn in 
the threadbare scraps of carpets, and made them whole 
and decent. The schoolmaster swept and smoothed 
the ground before the door, trimmed the long grass, 
trained the 7 and creeping plants, which hung their 
drooping heads in melancholy neglect; and gave to 
the outer walls acheering air of home. The old man, 
sometimes by his side and sometimes with the child, 
lent his aid to both, went here and there on little 
patient services, and was happy. 

Neighbours too, as they came from work, proffered 
their help; er sent their children with such small 
presents or loans as the strangers needed most. It 
was a busy day; and night came on, and found them 
wondering that there was yet so much: to do, and that 
it should be dark so soon. 

They took their supper together in the house which 
may be henceforth called the child’s; and when the 
had finished their meal, drew round the fire, and al- 
most in whispers—their hearts were too quiet and glad 
for loud expressions—discussed their future plans. 
Before they separated, the schoolmaster read some 
prayers aloud; and then, full of gratitude and happi- 
ness, they parted for the night. 

At that silent hour, when her grandfather was 
sleeping peacefully in his bed, and every sound was 
hushed, the child lingered before the dying embers, 
and thought of her past fortunes as if they had been a 
dream, and she only now awoke. The glare of the 
sinking flame, reflected in the oaken panels, whose 
carved tops were dimly seen in the gloom of the 
dusky roof—the walls, where strange shadows 
came and went with every flickering of the fire—the 
solemn presence, within, of that decay which falls on 
senseless things the most enduring in their nature; 
and, without, and round about on every side, of Death 
—filled her with deep and thoughtful feeli but 
with none of terror or alarm. A change had been 
gradually stealing over her, in the time of her loneli- 
ness and sorrow. With failing strength and height- 
ening resolution, there had sprung up a purified and 


| altered mind; there had grown in her bosom blessed 
| thoughts and hopes, which are the portion of few but 
‘the weak and drooping. ‘There were none to see the 
frail, perishable figure, as it glided from the fire and 
lea pensively at the open casement; none but the 
stars to look into the upturned face and read its his- 
tory. The old church-bell rang out the hour with a 
mournful sound, as if it had grown sad from so much 
communing with the dead, and unheeded warning to 
the living ; the fallen leaves rustled ; the grass stir- 
ved upon the graves; all else was still and sleeping. 

Some of those dreamless sleepers lay close within 
the shadow of the church—touching the wall, as if 
they clung to it for comfort and protection. Others 
had chosen to lie beneath the changing shade of trees ; 
others by the path, that footsteps might come near 
them; others among the graves of little children. 
Some had desired to rest beneath the very ground 
they had trodden in their daily walk; some, where 
the setting sun might shine upon their beds; some, 
where its light would fall upon them when it rose. 
Perhaps not one of the unprisoned souls had. been 
able quite to separate itself in living thought from its 
old companion. If any had, it had still felt for ita 
love like that which captives have been known to 
bear towards the cell in which they have been long 
confined, and even at parting hung upon its narrow 
bounds affectionately. 

It was long before the child closed the window, and 
approached her bed. Again something of the same 
sensation as before—an involuntary chill—a momen- 
tary feeling akin to fear—but vanishing directly, and 
leaving no alarm behind. Again, too, dreams of the 
little scholar, of the roof opening, and a column of 
bright faces, rising far away into the sky, as she had 
seen in some old scriptural picture once, and looking 
down on her, asleep. It was a sweet and happy 
dream. The quiet spot, outside, seemed to remain 
the same, save that there was music in the air, and a 
sound of angels’ — After a time the sisters 
came there, hand in hand, and stood among the 
graves. And then the dream grew dim, and faded. 

With the brightness and joy of morning, came the 
renewal of yesterday’s labours, the revival of its 
pleasant thoughts, the restoration of its energies, 
cheerfulness, and hope. They worked gaily in or- 
dering and arranging their houses until noon, and 
then went to visit the clergyman. 

He was a simple-hearted old gentleman, of a 
shrinking, subdued spirit, accustomed to retirement, 
and very little acquainted with the world, which he 
had left many years before to come and settle in that 
place. His wife had died in the house in which he 
still lived, and he had long since lost sight of any 
earthly cares or hopes beyond it. 

He received them very kindly, and at once showed 
an interest in Nell; asking her name, and age, her 
birth-place, the circumstances which had led her 
there, and so forth. The schoolmaster had already 
told her story. They had no other friends or home to 
leave, he said, and had come to share his fortunes. 
He loved the child as om she were his own. 

“ Well, well,” said the clergyman. “ Let it be as 
you desire. She is very young.” 

“Old in adversity and trial, sir,” replied the 
schoolmaster. 





“God help her! Let her rest, and forget them,” 
said the old gentleman. “ But an old church isa 
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—— gloomy place for one so young as you, my 
child.’ 

*Oh no, sir,”’ returned Nell. “I have no such 
— indeed.” 

“I would rather see her dancing on the green at 
nights,”’ said the old gentleman, laying his hand upon 
her head, and smiling sadly, “ than have her sitting 
in the shadow of our mouldering arches. You must 
look to this, and see that her heart does not grow 
heavy among these solemn ruins. Your request is 
granted, friend.” 

After more kind words, they withdrew, and re- 
paired to the child’s house; where they were yet in 
conversation on their happy fortune, when another 
friend appeared. 

This was a little old gentleman, who lived in the 

arsonage house, and had resided there (so they 
earnt soon afterwards) ever since the death of the 
clergyman’s wife, which had happened _ fifteen 
years before. . He had been his college friend and 
always his close companion ; in the first shock of his 
grief had come to console and comfort him; and from 
that time they had never parted company. The little 
old gentleman was the active spirit of the place ; the 
adjuster of all differences, the promoter of all merry- 
makings, the dispenser of his friend’s bounty, and of 
no small charity of his own beside; the universal 
mediator, comforter, and friend. None of the simple 
villagers had cared to ask his name, or, when they 
knew it, to store it in their memory. Perhaps from 
some vague rumour of his college honours which had 
been whispered abroad upon his first arrival, perhaps 
because he was an unmarried, unincum gentile- 
man, he had been called the bachelor. The name 
pleased him, or suited him as well as any other, and 
the Bachelor he had ever since remained. And the 
bachelor it was, it may be added, who with his own 
hands had laid in the stock of fuel which the wander- 
ers had found in their new habitations. 

The bachelor, then—to call him by his usual 
eo pee the latch, showed his little round 
mild face for a moment at the door, and stepped into 
the room like one who was no stranger to it. 

* You are Mr. Marton, the new schoolmaster ?”’ he 
said, greeting Nell’s kind friend. 

“Tam, sir.” 

“You come well recommended, and I am glad to 
see you. I should have been in the way yesterday, 
expecting you, but I rode across the country to 
carry a message from a sick mother to her daughter 
in service some miles off, and have but just now re- 
turned. This is our young church-keeper? You are 
not the less welcome, friend, for her sake, or for this 
old man’s; nor the worse teacher for having learnt 
humanity.” 

“She om been ill, sir, very lately,” said the school- 
master, in answer to the look with which their visiter 
regarded Nell when he had kissed her cheek. 

* Yes, yes. I know she has,” he rejoined. “ There 
have been suffering and heart-ache here.” 

“Indeed there have, sir.” 

The little old gentleman glanced at the grandfather, 
and back again at the child, whose hand he took ten- 
derly in his, and held. 

“ You will be happier here,” he said; “we will 
try, at least, to make you so. You have made t 
improvements here y- Are they the work of 

hands t” 

Fee, 1841.—Mvsevm. 33 
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* Yes, sir.”’ 

“ We may make some others—not better in them 
selves, but with better means, perhaps,”’ said the 
bachelor. “Let us see now, let us see.” 

Nell accompanied him into the other little rooms, 
and over both the houses, in which he found various 
small comforts wanting, which he engaged to supply 
from a certain collection of odds and ends he had at 
home, and which must have been a very miscellane- 
ous and extensive one, as it comprehended the most 
opposite articles imaginable. ‘They all came, how- 
ever, and came without loss of time; for the little 
old gentleman, disappearing for some five or ten mi- 
nutes, presently returned, laden with old shelves, rage 
blankets, and other household gear, and followed by 
a boy bearing a similar load. These being cast on 
the floor in a promiscuous heap, yielded a quantity 
of occupation in arranging, erecting, and putting 
away; the superintendence of which task evidently 
afforded the old gentleman extreme delight, and en- 
gaged him for some time with great briskness and 
activity. When nothing more was left to be done, 
he charged the boy to run off and bring his school- 
mates to be marshalled before their new master, and 
solemnly reviewed. 

“As good a set of fellows, Marton, as you'd wish 
to see,” he said, turning to the schoolmaster when 
the boy was gone; “ but I don’t let "em know I think 
so. That wouldn’t do, at all.” 

The messenger soon returned at the head of a long 
row of urchins, great and small, who, being confront- 
ed by the bachelor at the house door, fell into various 
convulsions of politeness; clutching their hats and 
caps, squeezing themselves into the smallest possible 
dimensions, and making all manner of bows and 
serapes; which the little gentleman contemplated 
with excessive satisfaction, and expressed his ap- 
ogg of by a great many nods and smiles. Indeed, 

is approbation of the boys was by no means so 
scrupulously disguised as he had led the schoolmas- 
ter to suppose, inasmuch as it broke out in sundry 
loud whispers and confidential remarks, which were 
perfectly audible to them every one. 

“ This first boy, schoolmaster,” said the bachelor, 
“is John Owen; a lad of good parts, sir, and frank, 
honest temper; but too thoughtless, too playful, too 
light-headed by far. That boy, my good sir, would 
break his neck with pleasure, and deprive his parents 
of their chief comfort—and between ourselves, when 
you come to see him at hare and hounds, taking the 
fence and ditch by the finger-post, and sliding down 
the face of the little quarry, you'll never forget it. 
It’s beautiful !” 

John Owen having been thus rebuked, and being 
in perfect possession of the speeeh aside, the bachelor 
singled out another boy. 

« Now, look at that lad, sir,” said the bachelor. 
* You see that fellow! Richard Evans his name is, 
sir. An amazing boy to learn, blessed with a good 
memory, and a ready understanding, and moreover 
with a good voice and ear for ay my in 
which he is the best among us. Yet, sir, that boy 
will come to a bad end, he'll never die in his bed; 
he’s always falling asleep in church in sermon time 
—and, to tell you the truth, Mr. Marton, I always did 
the same at his age, and feel quite certain that 
it was natural to my constitution, and I couldn't 





help it.” 
14 Sp. or Mac. Parr, I, 
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anew grave—the resting-place, perhaps, of some little 
creature, who, meek and patient in its illness, had 
| often sat and watched them, and now seemed to their 
minds scarcely changed. 

_ She drew near and asked one of them whose grave 
I hope you won't spare him. ‘This is the lad, sir;|it was. ‘The child answered that that was not its 


Chis hopeful pupil edified by the above terrible re- 
proval, the bachelor turned to another. 
“ But if we talk of examples to be shunned,” said 


he, “if we come to boys that should be a — 


and a beacon to all their fellows, here’s the one, 


this one with the blue eyes and light hair. This is 
a swimmer, sir, this fellow—a diver, Lord save us! 
This is a boy, sir, who had a fancy for plunging into 
eighteen feet of water with his clothes on, and bring- 
ing up a blind man’s dog, who was being drowned 
by the weight of his chain and collar, while his master 
stood wringing his hands upon the bank, bewailing 
the loss of his guide and friend. I sent the boy two 
guineas anonymously, sir,” added the bachelor, in 
his peculiar whisper, “directly I heard of it; but 
never mention it on any account, for he hasn't the 
least idea that it came Son me.” 

Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned 
to another, and from him to another, and so on through 
the whole array, laying, for their wholesome restric- 
tion within due bounds, the same cutting emphasis 
on such of their propensities as were dearest to 
his heart, and were unquestionably referable to his 
own precept and example. Thoroughly persuaded 
in the end that he had made them miserable by his 
severity, he dismissed them with a small present, 
and an admonition to walk quietly home, without 
any leapings, scufflings, or turnings out of the way; 
which injunction (he informed the schoolmaster in 
the same audible confidence) he did not think he 
could have obeyed when he was a boy, had his life 
depended on it. 

Hailing these little tokens of the bachelor’s dispo- 
sition as so many assurances of his own welcome 
course from that time, the sehoolmaster parted from 
him with a light heart and joyous spirits, and deemed 
himself one of the happiest men on earth. The win- 
dows of the two old houses were ruddy again with 
the reflection of the cheerful fires that burnt within ; 
and the bachelor and his friends, pausing to look upon 
them as they returned from their evening walk, spoke 
softly together of the beautiful child, and looked round 
upon the churchyard with a sigh. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-THIRD. 


Nell was stirring early in the morning ; and having 
discharged her household tasks, and put every thing 
in order for the good schoolmaster, (though sorely 
against his will, for he would have spa her the 

ains,) took down from its nail by the fireside,a little 
yundle of keys with which the bachelor had formally 
invested her on the previous day, and went out alone 
to visit the old church. 

The sky was serene and bright, the air clear, per- 
fumed with the fresh scent of newly-fallen leaves, 
and grateful toevery seuse. The neighbouring stream 
sparkled, and rolled onward with a tuneful sound; 
the dew glistened on the green mounds, like tears 
shed by good spirits over the dead. 

Some young children sported among the tombs, 





name; it was a garden—hisbrother’s. It was green- 
er, he said, than all the other gardens, and the birds 
loved it better because he had been used to feed them. 
When he had done speaking, he looked at her with a 
smile, and kneeling down and nestling for a moment 
with hischeek against the turf, bounded merrily a. 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old 
tower, went through the wicket-gate, and so into the 
village. The old sexton, leaning on a crutch, was 
taking the air at his cottage door, and gave her good 
morrow. 

“ You are better !”’ said the child, stopping to speak 
with him. 

“ Ay, surely,” returned the old man. “I’m thank- 
ful to say, much better.” 

* You will be quite well, soon.”’ 

“ With Heaven’s leave, and a little patience. But 
come in, come in.” 

The old man limped on before, and warning her of 
the downward step, which he achieved himself with 
no small difficulty, led the way into his little cottage. 

“It is butone room, you see. ‘There is another up 
above, but the stair has got harder to climb o’ late 

ears, and I never use it. I’m thinking of taking to 
it again next summer, though.” 

The child wondered how a grey-headed man like 
him—one of his trade too—could talk of time so easily. 
He saw her eyes wandering to the tools that hung 
upon the wall, and smiled. 

“1 warrant now,” he said, “that you think all 
those are used in making graves.” 

“ Indeed, I wondered that you wanted so many.” 

“ And well you might. lam a gardener. I di 
the ground, and plant things that are to live a 
grow. My works don’t all moulder away and rot in 
the earth. You see that spade in the centre ?” 

“ The very old one—so notched and worn? Yes.” 

“ That’s the sexton’s spade, and it’s a well-used 
one, as you see. We’re healthy people here, but it 
has done a power of work. If it could speak now, 
that spade, it would tell you of many an unexpected 
job that it and I have done together; but! forget ’em, 
for my memory’s a poor one. That’s nothing new,” 
he added hastily. “ It always was.” 

«There are flowers and shrubs to speak to your 
other work,” said the child. 

“Oh yes. And tall trees. But they are not so 
seperated from the sexton’s labours as you think.” 

“No!” 

* Not in my mind, and recollection—such 2s it is,” 
said the old man. “ Indeed they often keep it. For, 
say that I planted such a tree forsuchaman. There 
it stands to remind me that he died. When I look at 
its broad shadow, and remember what it was in is 
time, it keeps me to the age of my other work, and I 
can tell you pretty nearly when I made his grave.” 

« But it may remind you of one who is still alive,” 
said the child. 

“ Of twenty that are dead, in connexion with that 


and hid from each other with asin faces. They | one who lives, then,” rejoined the old man; “ wife, 


had an infant with them, and ha 


aid it down asleep | husband, parents, brothers, sisters, children, friends— 


upon a child’s grave, in a little bed of leaves. It was!a score at least. So it happens that the sexton’s 

















spade gets worn and battered. I shall need a new 
one—neXxt summer.” 

The child looked quickly towards him, thinking 
that he jested with his age and infirmity ; but the un- 
conscious Sexton was quite in earnest. 

“Ah!” he said, after a brief silence. “ People 
never learn. They never learn. It’s only we who 
turn up the ground, where nothing grows and every- 
thing decays, who think of such things as these—who 
think of them properly, [mean. You have been into 
the church ?” 

“Tam going there now,” the child replied. 

“There’s an old well there,” said the sexton, 
“right underneath the belfry ; a deep, dark, echoing 
well. Forty year ago, you had only to let down the 
bucket till the first knot in the rope was free of the 
windlass, and you heard it splashing in the cold dull 
water. By little and little the water fell away, so 
that in ten years after that, a second knot was made, 
and you must unwind so much rope, or the bucket 
swung tight and empty at the end. In ten years’ 
time, the water fell again, and a third knot was made. 
In ten years more the well dried up; and now, if you 
lower the bucket till your arms are tired, and let out 
nearly all the cord, you’ll hear it of a sudden clanking 
and rattling on the ground below, with a sound of 
being so deep and so far down, that your heart leaps 
into your mouth, and you start away as if you were 
falling in.” 

* A dreadful place to come on in the dark !” ex- 
claimed the child, who had followed the old man’s 
— and words until sho seemed to stand upon its 

rink. 

* What is it but a grave !”’ said the sexton. “* What 
else! And which of our old folks, knowing all this, 
thought, as the spring subsided, of their own failing 
strength, and lessening life? Not one !” 
“ Are _ very old yourself?” asked the child, in- 
voluntarily. 

“I shall be eighty-five—next summer.” 

“ You still work when you are well ?” 

“Work! To be sure. You shall see my gardens 
hereabout. Look at the window there. I made and 
have = that plot of ground entirely with my own 
hands. By this time next year I shall hardly see the 
sky ; the boughs will have grown so thick. I havemy 
winter work at night besides.” 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where 
he sat, and produced some miniature boxes, carved in 
a homely manner, and made of old wood. 

“Some gentlefolks who are fond of ancient days, 
and what belongs to them,” he said, “ like to buy 
these keepsakes from our church and ruins. Some- 
times I make them of scraps of oak, that turn up here 
and there; sometimes of bits of coffins which the 
vaults have long preserved. See here—this is a lit- 
tle chest of the last kind, clasped at the edges with 
fragments of brass plates that had writing on ‘em 
once, though it would be hard to read it now. I 
haven’t many by me at this time of year, but these 
shelves will be full, next summer.” 

The child admired and praised his work, and 
shortly afterwards departed; thinking as she went 
how strange it was, that this old man, drawing from 
his pursuits, and everything around him, one stern 
moral, never contemplated its application to himself; 
and, while he dwelt upon the uncertainty of human 
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immortal. But her musings did not stop here, for she 
was wise enough to think that by a good and merciful 
adjustment this must be human nature, and that the 
old sexton, with his plans for next summer, was but 
a type of all mankind. 

Full of these meditations she reached the church. 
It was easy to find the key belonging to the outer 
door, for each was labelled on a scrap of yellow 

rchment. Its very turning in the lock awoke a 
follow sound, and when she entered with a faltering 
step, the echoes that it raised in closing, made her 
Start. 

Everything in our lives, whether of good or evil, 
affects us most by contrast. If the peace of the sim- 
ple village had moved the child more strongly, be- 
cause of the dark and troubled ways that lay beyond, 
and through which she had journeyed with such fail- 
ing feet, what was the deep impression of finding 
herself alone in that solemn building; where the 
very light, coming through sunken windows, seemed 
old and grey; and the air, redolent of earth and 
mould, seemed laden with decay, purified by time of 
all its grosser atoms, and sighed through arch and 
aisle, and clustered pillars, like the breath of ages 
gone! Here was the broken pavement, worn so 
long ago by pious feet, that ‘Time, stealing on the 
— steps, had trodden out their track, and left 

ut crumbling stones. Here were the rotten beam, 
the sinking arch, the sapped and mouldering wall, 
the lowly trench of earth, the stately tomb on which 
no epitaph remained,—all,—morble, stone, iron, 
wood, and dust, one common monument of ruin. The 
best work and the worst, the plainest and the richest, 
the stateliest and the least imposing—both of 
Heaven’s work and man’s, all found one common 
level here, and told one common tale. ; 

Some part of the edifice had been a bsronial chapel, 
and here were effigies of warriors stretched upon their 
beds of stone with folded hands, cross-legged—those 
who had fought in the Holy Wars—girded with their 
swords, and cased in armour as they had lived. 
Some of these knights had their own weapons, hel- 
mets, coats of mail, hanging upon the walls hard by, 
and dangling from rusty hooks. Broken and dilapi- 
dated as they were, they yet retained their ancient 
form, and something of their ancient aspect. Thus 
violent deeds live after men upon the earth, and traces 
of war and bloodshed will survive in mournful shapes, 
long after those who worked the desolation are but 
atoms of earth themselves. The child sat down in 
this old, silent place—the stark figures on the tombs 
made it more quiet there than elsewhere, to her fancy 
—and, gazing around with a feeling of awe, temper- 
ed with a calm delight, felt that now she was happy, 
and at rest. She took a Bible from the shelf, and 
read; then laying it down, thought of the summer 
days and the bright spring-time that would gome—of 
the rays of sun that would fall in aslant upon the 
sleeping forms—of the leaves that would flutter at the 
window, and play in glistening shadows on the pave- 
ment—of the songs of birds, and growth of buds 
and blossoms out of doors—of the sweet air, that 
would steal in and gently wave the tattered banners 
overhead. What if the spot awakened thoughts of 
death! Die who would, it would still remain the 
same; these sights and sounds would still go on as 
happily as ever. It would be no pain to sleep amidst 





life, seemed both in word and deed to deem himself 








She left the chapel—very slowly and often turnin 
back to gaze again—and coming to a low door, which 


led into the tower, opened it, and climbed the wind- | feeli 
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dust of centuries, unwilling to demolish any of the 
airy shrines that had been raised above it, — 
or affection of the human heart were hiding 


ing stair in darkness; save where she looked down | thereabouts. ‘Thus, in the case of an ancient coffin 


through narrow loopholes on the place she had left, 
or caught a glimmering vision of the dusty bells. At | 


length she gained the end of the ascent and stood up- 


on the turret-top.— 

Oh! the glory of the sudden burst of light; the | 
freshness of the fields and woods, stretching away on 
every side and meeting the bright blue sky; the cat- 
tle grazing in the pasturage; the smoke that, coming 
from among the trees, seemed to rise upward from | 
the green earth: the children yet at their gambols 
down below—all, everything so beautiful and happy. 
It was like passing from death to life; it was draw- 
ing nearer to Heaven. Who will wonder that the 
child looked round and wept! 

The children were gone by the time she emerged 
into the porch, and locked the door. As she passed 
the school-house she could hear the busy hum of 
voices. Her friend had begun his labours only that 
day. ‘The noise grew louder, and, looking back, she 
saw the boys come trooping out, and disperse them- 
selves with merry shouts and play. “It’s a good 
thing,” thought the child, “ I am very glad they pass | 
the church.” And then she aneel to fancy how 
the noise would sound inside, and how gently it 
would seem to die away upon the ear. 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole back to 
the old chapel, and in her former seat read from the 
same book, or indulged the same quiet train of thought. 
Even when it had grown dusk, and the shadows of 
coming night made it more solemn still, the child re- 
mained like one rooted to the spot, and had no fear or 
thought of stirring. 

They found her there at last, and took her home. 
She looked pale, but very happy, until they separated 
for the night; and then,.as the poor schoolmaster 
stooped down to kiss her cheek, he felt a tear upon 
his lips. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FOURTH. 


The bachelor, among his various occupations, found 
in the old church a constant source of interest and 
amusement. ‘Taking that pride in it which men con- 
ceive for the wonders of their own little world, he had 
made its history his study; and many a summer day 
within its walls, and many a winter's night beside 
the parsonage fire, had found the bachelor still poring 
over and adding to his goodly store of tale a 
legend. 

As he was not one of those rough spirits who 
would strip fair Truth of every little shadowy vest- 
ment in which time and teeming fancies love to array 
her—and some of which become her pleasantly 
enough, serving, like the waters of her well, to add 
new graces to the charms they half conceal and half 
suggest, and to awaken interest and pursuit rather 
than languor and indifference—as, unlike this stern 
and obdurate class, he loved to see the goddess 
crowned with those garlands of wild flowers which | 
tradition wreathes for her gentle wearing, and which 
are often freshest in their homeliest shapes—he trod 





with a light step and bore with a light hand upon the 


of rough stone, supposed for many generations to 
contain the bones of a certain baron, who, after 
ravaging, with cut, and thrust, and plunder, in foreign 
lands, came back with a penitent and sorrowing heart 
to die at home, but which had been lately shown by 
learned antiquaries to be no such thing, as the baron 
in question (so they contended) had died hard in 
battle, gnashing his teeth and cursing with his latest 
breath—the bachelor stoutly maintained that the old 
tale was the trae one; that the baron, repenting him 
of the evil, had done great charities, and meekly given 
up the ghost; and that if ever a baron went to heaven, 
that baron was then at peace. In like manner, 


| when the aforesaid antiquaries did argue and contend 


that a certain secret vault was not the tomb of a grey- 
haired lady who had been hanged and drawn and 
quartered by glorious Queen Bess, tor succouring a 
wretched priest who fainted of thirst and hunger at 
her door, the bachelor did solemnly maintain against 
all comers that the church was hallowed by the said 
poor lady’s ashes ; that her remains had been collect- 
ed in the night from four of the mp gates, and 
thither in seeret brought, and there deposited: and 
the bachelor did further (being highly excited at such 
times) deny the glory of Queen Bess, and assert the 
immeasurably greater glory of the meanest woman in 
her realm who had a merciful and tender heart. As 
to the assertion that the flat stone near the door was 
not the ve of the miser who had disowned his 
only child and left a sum of money to the church to 
buy a peal of bells, the bachelor did readily admit 
the same, and that the place had given birth to no 
such man. In a word, he would have had every 
stone and plate of brass, the monument only of deeds 
whose memory should survive. All others he was 
willing to forget. They might be buried in conse- 
crated ground, but he would have them buried deep, 
and never brought to light again. 

It was from the lips of such a tutor that the child 
learnt her easy task. Already impressed, opened all 
telling, by the silent building and the peaceful beauty 
of the spot in which it stood—majestic age surround- 
ed by perpetual youth—it seemed to her, when she 
hea ese things, sacred to all goodness and virtue. 
It was another world, where sin and sorrow never 
came; a tranquil place of rest, where nothing evil 
entered. 

When the bachelor had given her, in connexion 
with almost every tomb and flat grave-stone, some 
history of its own, he took her down into the old crypt, 
now a mere dull vault, and showed her how it had 
been lighted up in the time of the monks, and how, 
amid lamps depending from the roof, and swinging 
censers exhaling scented odours, and habits glittering 
with gold and silver, and precious stuffs, and jewels, 
all flashing and glistening through the low arches, 
the chaunt of aged voices had been many a time 
heard there at midnight in old days, while hooded 
figures knelt and prayed around, and told their 
rosaries of beads. Thence, he took her above ground 
again, and showed her, high up in the old walls, 
small galleries; where the nuns had been wont to 
glide along—dimly seen in their dark dresses so far 
off—or to pause like gloomy shadows, listening to 

















the prayers. He showed her too, how the warriors, 
whose figures rested on the tombs, had worn those 
rotting scraps of armour up above—how this had been 
a helmet, and that a shield, and that a gauntlet—and 
how they had wielded the great two-handed swords, 
and beaten men down with yonder iron mace. All 
that he told the child she treasured in her mind; and 
sometimes when she awoke at night from dreams of 
these old times, and rising from her bed looked out at 
the dark church, she almost hoped to see the windows 
lighted up, and hear the as swell, and sound of 
voices, on the rushing wind. 

The old sexton soon got better, and was about 
again. From him the child learnt many other things, 
though of a different kind. He was not able to 
work, but one day there was a grave to be made, and 
he came to overlook the man who dug it. He was 
in a talkative mood ; and the child, at first standing 
by his side, and afterwards sitting on the grass at his 
feet, with her thoughtful face raised towards his, be- 
gan to converse with him. 

Now the man who did the sexton’s duty was a lit- 
tle older than he, though much more active. But he 
was deaf; and when the sexton (who peradventure, 
on a pinch, might have walked a mile with great 
difficulty in half-a-dozen hours) exchanged a remark 
with him about his work, the child could not help 
noticing that he did so with an impatient kind of pity 
for his infirmity, as if he were himself the strongest 
and heartiest man alive. 

“I’m sorry to see there is this to do,” said the 
child, when she approached. “I heard of no one 
having died.” 

“She lived in another hamlet, my dear,” returned 
the sexton. “Three mile away.” 

“Was she young ?” 

“ Ye—yes,” said the sexton; “ not more than sixty- 
four, I think. David, was she more than sixty- 
four ?” 

David, who was digging hard, heard nothing of the 
question. The sexton, as he could not reach to touch 
him with his crutch, and was too infirm to rise with- 
out assistance, called his attention by throwing a 
little mould upon his red nightcap. 

“What's the matter now?” said David, looking 
up. 
** How old was Becky Morgan ?” asked the sexton. 
“Becky Morgan ?”’ repeated David. 

“ Yes,” replied the sexton; adding, in a half-com-. 
passionate, half-irritable tone, which the old man 
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couldn’t hear, “ you're getting very deaf, Davy, very 
deaf, to be sure.” 
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the sexton, petulantly; “‘are you sure you're right 
about the figures ?”’ 

“Oh, quite,” replied the old man. ** Why not ha 

** He’s exceedingly deaf,” muttered the sexton to 
himself. “I think he’s getting foolish.” 

The child rather wondered what had led him to 
this belief, as, to say the truth, the old man seemed 
quite as sharp as he, and was infinitely more robust. 
As the sexton said nothing more just then, however, 
she forgot it for the time, and spoke again. 

“You were telling me,” she said, *‘about your 
gardening. Do you ever pions things here ?”’ 

“In the church-yard?” returned the sexton, 
“ Not I.” 

“T have seen some flowers and little shrubs 
about,” the child rejoined; “there are some over 
there, you see. I thought they were of your rear- 
ing, though indeed they grow but poorly.” 

“They grow as Heaven wills, *’ said the old man; 
‘and it kindly ordains that they shall never flourish 
here.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ Why, this it is,” said the sexton. “ They mark 
the graves of those who had very tender, loving 
friends.” 

“TI was sure they did!" the child 
“T am very glad to know they do!” 

“ Aye,” returned the old man, “but stay. Look 
at them. See how they hang their heads, and droop, 
and wither. Do you guess the reason ?”’ 

“No,” the child replied. 

“Because the memory of those who lie below, 
passes away so soon. At first they tend them, iorn- 
ing, noon, and night; they soon begin to come less 
frequently ; from once a day, to once a week ; from 
onee a week, to once a month; then at long and un- 
certain intervals; then, not at all. Such tokens sel- 
dom flourish long. I have known the briefest sum- 
mer flowers outlive them.” 

* I grieve to hear it,” said the child. 

“Ah! so say the gentlefolks who come down 
here to look about them,” returned the old man, 
shaking his head; “but I say otherwise. ‘Ivsa 
pretty custom you have in this part of the country,’ 
they say to me sometimes, ‘ to plant the graves, but 
it’s melancholy to see these things all withering or 
dead.’ 1 crave their pardon, and tell them that, as 
I take it, *tis a good sign for the happiness of the 
living. And so itis. It’s nature.” 

“ Perhaps the mourners learn to look to the blue 
sky by day, and to the stars by night; and to think 
that the dead are there, and not in graves,” said the 


exclaimed 


The old man stopped in his work, and cleansing | child, in an earnest voice. 


his spade with a piece of slate he had by him for the | 


“Perhaps so,” replied the old man, doubtfully. 


6 ae scraping off, in the process, the essence | “ It may be.” 
of H 


eaven knows how many Becky Morgans—set | 
himself to consider the subject. 
* Let m@-think,” quoth he. 
what they had put upon the coflin—was it seventy- 
nine ?” 
* No, no,”’ said the sexton. 
“Ah yes, it was, though,” returned the old man, 


noticed by the sexton, who turned towar 


** Whether it be as I believe it is, or no,” thought 


__ | the child within herself, “ I'll make this place my 
“T saw last night | garden. 


It will be no harm at least to work here 
ay by day, and pleasant thoughts will come of it, 


| 1 am sure.” 


assed un- 


Her glowing cheek and moistened eye p 
ds old Da- 


with a sigh. “For I remember thinking she was | vid, and ealled him by his name. It was plain that 


very near ourage. Yes, it was seventy-nine.” 


Becky Morgan’s age still troubled him, though why, 


“Are you sure you didn’t mistake a figure, Da-| the child could scarcely understand. 


?” asked the sexton, with signs of some emotion. 


The second or third repetition of his name attract- 


“ What!” said the old man. “Say that again.” | ed the old man’s attention. Pausing from his work, he 


“He's very deaf. He's very deaf, indeed,” cried | leant upon his spade, and put his hand to his dull ear. 
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* Did you call ?”’ he said. 

**] have been thinking, Davy,” replied the sex- 
ton, “that she,” he pointed to the grave, “ must 
have been a deal older than you or me. ” 

** Seventy-nine,” answered the old man, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head, “I tell you that I saw 
it.” 

“Saw it!” replied the sexton; “aye, but, Davy, 
women don’t always tell the truth about their age. *’ 

** That’s true, indeed,” said the other old man, 


with a sudden sparkle in his eye. “She might have | 


been older.” 

‘I’m sure she must have been. Why,only think how 
old she looked. You and I seemed but boys to her.” 

“She did look old,” rejoined David. You're 
right. She did look old.” 

“* Call to mind how old she looked for many a long, 
long year, and say if she could be but seventy-nine 
at last—only our age,” said the sexton. 

“Five year older at the very least!” cried the 
other. 

“ Five!” retorted the sexton. “Ten. Good eighty- 
nine. I call to mind the time her daughter died. 
She was eighty-nine if she was a day, and tried to 
pass upon us now, for ten year younger. Oh! hu- 
man vanity !”’ 

The old man was not behind-hand with some mo- 
ral reflections on this fruitful theme, and both adduced 
a mass of evidence; of such weight as to render 
it doubtful—not whether the deceased was of the age 
suggested, but Whether she had not almost reached 
the patriarchal term of a hundred. When they had 
settled this question to their mutual satisfaction, the 
sexton, with his friend’s assistance, rose to go. 

“It’s chilly, sitting here, and I must be careful— 
till the summer,” he said, as he prepared to limp 
away. 

* What?’ asked old David. 

** He is very deaf, poor fellow !” cried the sexton. 
** Good bye.” 

* Ah!” said old David, looking after him. “ He’s 
failing very fast. He ages every day.” 

And so they parted; each persuaded that the other 
had less life in him than himself; and both greatly 
consoled and comforted by the little fiction they had 
agreed upon, respecting Becky Morgan; whose de- 
cease was no longer a precedent of uncomfortable 
application, and would be no business of theirs for 
half-a-score of years to come. 

The child remained for some minutes, watching 
the deaf old man as he threw out the earth with his 
shovel, and, often stopping to cough and fetch his 
breath, still muttered to himself, with a kind of sober 
chuckle, that the sexton was wearing fast. At length 
she turned away, and walking thoughtfully through 
the churchyard, came unexpectedly upon the school- 
master, who was sitting on a green grave in the sun, 
reading. 


* Nell here 1’ he said cheerfully, as he closed his 


book. “It does me good to see you in the air and | 


light. I feared you were again in the church, where 
you so often are.” 


‘Feared!’ replied the child, sitting down beside 


him. ‘Is it nota good place?” 

“Yes, yes,’’ said the schoolmaster, * but you must 
be way sometimes—nay, don’t shake your head and 
smile so very sadly.” 


“Not sadly, if you knew my heart. Do not) 


look at me as if you thought me sorrowful. There 
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is not a happier creature on the earth than I am 
now.” 

Full of grateful tenderness, the child took his 
hand, and folded it between her own. “It’s God’s 
will!’ she said, when they had been silent for some 
time. 

| * What?’ 

* All this,” she rejoined; “all this about us. But 
'which of us is sad now? You see that / am smil- 
| ing.” 2 

** And so am I,” said the schoolmaster; “ smiling 
| to think how often we shall laugh in the same place. 
| Were you not taiking yonder ?” 

* Yes,” the child rejoined. 

“Of something that has made you sorrowful 1” 

There was a long pause. “ What was it?” said 
the schoolmaster, cules. “Come. Tell me what 
| it was.” 

“I rather grieve—I do rather grieve to think,” said 
;the child, bursting into tears, that those who die 
about us are so soon forgotten.” 

* And do you think,” said the schoolmaster, mark- 
ing the glance she had thrown around, * that an un- 
visited grave, a withered tree, a faded flower or two, 
are tokens of forgetfulness or cold neglect? Do you 
think there are no deeds far away from here, in which 
these dead may be best remembered? Nell, Nell, 
there may be people busy in the world at this instant, 
in whose good actions and good thoughts these very 
graves—neglected as they look to us—are the chief 
instruments.” 

“Tell me no more,” said the child quickly. *'Tell 
me no more. I feel, I know it. How could J be 
unmindful of it, when I thought of you ?”’ 

“There is nothing,” cried her friend, “ no, nothing 
innocent or good, that dies, and is forgotten. Let 
us hold to that faith or none. An infant, a prattling 
‘child, dying in its cradle, will live again in the bet- 
ter thoughts of those who loved it; and play its part, 
through them, in the redeeming actions of the world, 
though its body be burnt to ashes, or drowned in the 
deepest sea. ‘There is not an angel added to the Host 
of Heaven but does its blessed work on earth in those 
that loved it here. Forgotten! oh, if the good deeds 
of human creatures could be traced to their source, 
how beautifully would even death poet for how 
much charity, mercy, and purified affection, would 
be seen to have their growth in dusty graves !” 

“Yes,” said the child, “it is the truth; I know 
it is. Who should feel its force so much as I, in 
whom your little scholar lives again! Dear, dear, 
good friend, if you knew the comfort you have given 
me.” 

The poor schoolmaster made her no answer, but 
bent over her in silence: for his heart was full. 

They were yet seated in the same place, when the 
grandfather approached. Before they had spoken 
many words together, the church clock struck the 
hour of school, and their friend withdrew. 

“ A good man,” said the grandfather, looking after 
/him; “a kind man. Surely Ae will never harm us, 
| Nell. We are safe here, at last—eh? We will ne- 
ver go away from here ?” 

The child shook her head, and smiled. 

“She needs rest,”’ said the old man, patting her 
cheek; “too pale—too pale. She is not like what 
she was.” 

“ When?” asked the child. 

“Ha!” said the old man, “to be sure—when 

















How many weeks ago? Could I count them on my fin- 
gers? Let them rest, though; they're better gone.” 

“ Much better, dear,” replied the child. “ We will 
forget them; or, if we ever call them to mind, it shall 
be only as some uneasy dream that has passed 
a ; 

“Hush!” said the old man, motioning hastily to 
her with his hand, and looking over his shoulder ; “ no 
more talk of the dream, and all the miseries it 
brought. There are no dreams here. “Tis a quiet 
place, and they keep away.—Let us never think | 
about them, lest they should pursue us again. Sunken | 
eyes and hollow cheeks—wet, cold, and famine—and | 
horrors before them all, that were even worse—we 
must forget such things, if we would be tranquil 
here.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” inwardly exclaimed the child, | 
“ for this most happy change !”” 

“1 will be patient,” said the old man, “ humble, 
very thankful and obedient, if you will let me stay. | 
But do not hide from me; do not steal away alone ; 
let me keep beside you. Indeed, I will be very true, 
and faithful, Nell.’ 

“I steal away alone! why, that,” replied the child, | 
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head upon his arm, patted her fair cheek with his 
hand, and muttered that she grew stronger every day, 
and would be a woman, soon. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FIFTH. 





From that time, there sprung up in the old man’s 
mind, a solicitude about the child which never slept 
or left him.—Theve are chords in the human heart— 
strange, varying strings—which are only struck by 
accident; which will remain mute and senseless to 
appeals the most passionate and earnest, and respond 
at last tothe slightest casual touch. In the most 
insensible or childish minds, there is some train of 
reflection which art can seldom lead, or skill assist, 
but which will reveal itself, as great truths have done, 
by chance, and when the discoverer has the plainest 
and simplest end in view. From that time, the old 
man never for a moment forgot the weakness and de- 
votion of the child: from the time of that slight 


| incident, he, who had seen her toiling by his side 


through so much difficulty and suffering, and had 


with assumed gaiety, “ would be a pleasant jest in- | scarcely thought of her otherwise than as the partner 
deed. See here, dear grandfather, we'll make, this | of miseries which he felt severely in his own person, 
place our garden—why not? It is a very good one—| and deplored for his own sake at least as much as 
and to-morrow we'll begin, and work together, side | hers, awoke toa sense of what he owed her, and 








by side.” 

“It is a brave thought!” cried her grandfather. 
“ Mind, darling—we begin to-morrow !” 

Who so delighted as the old man, when they next 
day began their labour? Who so unconscious of all 
associations connected with the spot,as he! They 
plucked the long grass and nettles from the tombs, 
thinned the poor shrubs and roots, made the turf 
smooth, and cleared it of the leaves'and weeds. They 
were yet in the ardour of their work, when the child, 
raising her head from the ground over which she bent, 
observed that the bachelor was sitting on the stile 
close by, watching them in silence. 

“ A kind office,” said the little gentleman, nodding 
to Nell as she curtseyed to him. 
all that, this morning. 

“Tt is very little, sir,’’ returned the child, with | 
downcast eyes, “ to what we mean to do.” 

“ Good work, good work,” said the bachelor. “ But 
do you only labour at the graves of children, and young 

le?” 

“ We shall come to the others in good time, sir,” 
replied Nell, turning her head aside, and speaking 
softly. 

It was a slight incident, and might have been de- 
sign, or accident, or the child’s unconscious sympa- 
thy with youth.—But it seemed to strike upon her 

ndfather, though he had not noticed it before. He 
ooked in a hurried manner at the graves, then | 
anxiously at the child, then pressed her to his side, | 
and bade her stop to rest. Pear | he had long | 
forgotten, appear to struggle faintly in his mind. It) 
did not pass away, as weightier things had done ; | 
but came uppermost again, and yet again, and many 
times that day, and often afterwards. Once, while 
they were yet at work, the child, seeing that he often 
turned and looked uneasily at her, as though he were 
trying to resolve some painful doubts or collect some 
scattered thoughts, urged him to tell the reason. But 
he said it was nothing—nothing—and, laying her 

















“Have you done 


what those miseries had made her.—Never, no, never 
once, in one unguarded moment, from that time to the 
| end, did any care for himself, any thought of his own 
| comfort, any selfish consideration or regard, distract 
| his thoughts from the gentle object of his love. 

| He would follow her up and down, waiting till 
| she should tire and lean upon his arm—-he would sit 
‘opposite to her in the ieneb-auteen, content to 
watch, and look, until she raised her head and smiled 
| upon him as of old—he would discharge, by stealth, 
those household duties which tasked her powers too 
heavily—he would rise, in the cold dark nights, to 
listen to her breathing in her sleep, and sometimes 
crouch for hours by her bedside only to touch her 
hand. He who knows all, can only know what 
hopes, and fears, and thoughts of deep affection, were 
in that one disordered brain, and what a change had 
fallen on the poor old man. 

Sometimes—weeks had crept on, then—the child, 
exhausted, though with little fatigue, would pass 
whole evenings on a couch beside the fire. At such 
times, the schoolmaster would bring in books, and 
read to her aloud; and seldom an evening passed, but 
the bachelor came in, and took his turn of reading, 
The old man sat and listened,—with little under- 
standing for the words, but with his eyes fixed upon 
the child,—and if she smiled or brightened with the 
story, he would say it was a good one, and conceive 
a fondness for the very book. When, in their evening 
talk, the bachelor suid come tale that pleased her, (as 
his tales were sure to do,) the old man would pain- 
fully try to store it in his mind ; nay, when the bache- 
lor lott them, he would sometimes slip out after him, 





and humbly beg that he would tell him such a part 
again, that he might learn to wina smile from Nell. 
But these were rare occasions, happily; for the 
child yearned to be out of doors, and walking in her 
solemn garden.—Parties, too, would come to see the 
church; and those who came, speaking to others of 
the child, sent more; so that even at that season of 
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the year they had visitors almost daily. The old man | 


would follow them at a little distanee through the 
building, listening to the voice he loved so wrell ; and 
when the strangers left, and parted from Nell, he 
would mingle with them to catch up fragments of 
their conversation; or he would stand for the same 
purpose, with his grey head uncovered, at the gate, 


as they passed through. ‘They always praised the | 


child, her sense and beauty, and he was proud to hear 


them! But what was that, so often added, which | 


wrung his heart, and made him sob and weep alone, 
in some dull corner! Alas! even careless strangers 
—they who had no feeling for her, but the interest of 
the moment—they who would go away and forget 
next week that such a being lived—even they saw it 
—even they pitied her—even they bade him good 
day compassionately, and whispered as they passed. 

The people of the village, too, of whom there was 
not one but grew to have a fondness for poor Nell ; 
even among them, there was the same feeling; a 
tenderness towards her—a compassionate regard for 
her, increasing every day. ‘The very schoolboys, 
light-hearted and thoughtless as they were, even they 
cared for her. ‘The roughest among them was sorry 
if he missed her in the usual place upon his way to 


school, and would turn out of the path to ask for her | 


at the latticed window. If she were sitting in the 
church, they perhaps might peep in softly at the open 
door; but they-never spoke to her, unless she rose 
and went to speak to them. Some feeling was 
abroad which raised the child above them all. 

So, when Sunday came. They were all poor 
country people in the church, for the castle in which 
the old family had lived, was an empty ruin, and 
there were none but humble folks for seven miles 
around. There, as elsewhere, they had an interest 
in Nell. ‘They would gather round her in the porch, 
before and after service; young children would clus- 
ter at her skirts; and aged men and women forsake 
their gossips, to give her kindly greeting. None of 
them, young or old, thought of passing the. child 
without a friendly word. Many who came from 
three or four miles distant, brought her little pre- 
sents; the humblest and rudest had good wishes to 
bestow. 

She had sought out the young children whom she 
first saw playing in the churchyard. One of these— 
he who had spoken of his brother—was her little 
favourite and friend, and often sat by her side in the 
church, or climbed with her to the tower-top. It was 
his delight to help her, or to fancy that he did so, and 
they soon became close companions. 

It happened, that, as she was reading in the old 
spot by herself, one day, this child came running in 
with his eyes full of tears, and after holding her from 
him and looking at her eagerly for a moment, clasped 
his little arms passionately about her neck. 

“What now?” said Nell, soothing him. “ What 
is the matter ?” 

“She is not one yet!” cried the boy, embracing 
her still more closely. ‘“ No,no. Not yet.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, and patie his 
hair back from his face, and kissing him, asked what 
he meant. 

** You must not be one, dear Nell,”’ cried the boy. 
* We can’t see them. They never come to play 
with us, or talk tous. Be what you are. You are 
better so.”” 


“TI do not understand you,” said the child. “ Tell 
me what you mean.” 

“ Why, they say,” replied the boy, looking up in- 
to her face, * that you will be an angel, before the 
birds sing again. But you won’t be, will you? Don’t 
leave us, Nell, though the sky is bright. Do not leave 
us.” 

The child drooped her head, and put her hands be- 
fore her face. 

“She cannot bear the thought!’ cried the boy, 
'exulting through his tears. “ You will not go! You 

know how sorry we should be. Dear Nell, tell me 
that you'll stay amongst us. Oh! Pray, pray, tell 
| me that you will.” 

The little creature folded his hands, and knelt 
down at her feet. 

“Only look at me Nell,” said the boy, “znd tell 
me that you'll stop, and then I shall know that they 
are wrong, and will cry no more. Won't you say 
yes, Nell ?” 

Still the drooping head and hidden face, and the 
child quite silent—save for her sobs. 
| * After a time,” pursued the boy, trying to draw 
‘away her hand, “the kind angels will be glad to 
|think that you are not among them, and that you 
stayed here to be with us. Willy went away, to 
join them; but if he had known how I should miss 
him in our little bed at night, he never would have 
left me, I am sure.”’ 

Yet the child could make him no answer, and 
sobbed as though her heart were bursting. 

“Why would you go, dear Nell? I know you 
would not be happy when you heard that we were 
erying for your loss. They say that Willy is in 
Heaven now, and that it’s always summer there, 
and yet I’m sure he grieves when I lie down _ 
his garden-bed, and he cannot turn to kiss me. But 
if you do go, Nell,” said the boy, caressing her, 
and pressing his face to hers, “be fond of him, for 
my sake. ‘Tell him how I love him still, and how 
much I loved you; and when I think that you two 
are together, and are happy, I'll try to bear it, and 
never give you pain by doing wrong—indeed I ne- 
ver will.” 

The child suffered him to move her hands, and put 
them retind his neck. There was a tearful silence, 
| but it was not long before she looked upon him with 
'a smile, and promised him, in a very gentle, quiet 
| voice, that she would stay, and be his friend, as long 
as Heaven would let her. He clapped his hands for 
| joy, and thanked her many times; and being eharged 

to tell no person what had passed between them, 
gave her an earnest promise that he never would. 
| Nor did he, so far as the child could learn; but 
| was her quiet companion in all her walks and mus- 
ings, and never again adverted to the theme, which 
ihe felt had given her pain, although he was uncon- 
| scious of its cause. Something of distrust lingered 
| about him still ; for he would often come, even in the 
| dark evenings, and eca!] in a timid voice outside the 
| door, to know if she were safe within; and being 
janswered, Yes, and bade to enter, would take his 
station on a low stool at her feet, and sit there pa- 
| tiently until they came to seek, and take him home. 
Sure as the morning came, it found him lingering near 





|the house to ask if she were well; and, morning, 
noon, or night, go where she would, he would for- 
sake his playmates and his sports to bear her company. 




















* And a good little friend he is, too,” said the old 
sexton to her once. ‘“ When his elder brother died 
—elder seems a § word, for he was only se- 
ven year old—I remember this one took it candy to 
heart.” 

The child thought of what the schoolmaster had 
told her, and felt how its truth was shadowed out 
even in this infant. 

“Tt has given him something of a quiet way, I 
think,” said the old man, “though for that, he is 
merry enough at times. I’d wager now, that you 
and he have been listening by the old well.” 

“Indeed we have not,” the child replied. “I have 
been afraid to go near it; for 1am not often down 


in that part of the church, and do not know the | 


ground. 

“Come down with me,” said the old man. “I 
have known it from a boy. Come!” 

They descended the narrow steps which led into 
the erypt, and paused among the gloomy arches, in 
a dim and murky spot. 


“This is the place,” said the old man. “Give 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 





|ed at the declining sun. 


me your hand while you throw back the cover, lest | happy time! 
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ou should stumble and fall in. I am too old,— 
Fon rheumatic—to stoop, myself.” 

* A black and dreadful a !”* exclaimed the child. 

* Look in,”’ said the old man, pointing downward 
with his finger. 

The child complied, and gazed down into the 


it. 
, “It looks like a grave, itself,”’ said the old man. 
“It does,” replied the child. 
“I have often had the fancy,” said the sexton, 
“that it might have been dug at first to make the old 
lace more gloomy, and the old monks more religious. 
t’s to be closed up, and built over.” 
The child still stood looking thoughtfully into the 
vault. 
** We shall see,”’ said the sexton, *“ on what gay 


heads other earth will have closed, when the light is 
shut out from here. God knows! They'll close it 


up, next spring.” 

“The birds sing again in spring,”’ thought the 
child, as she leant at her casement window, and gaz- 
“ Spring! a beautiful and 


hay 





COURT GOSSIP. 


If the following statement, which the Morning 
Herald gives from a correspondent, is to be relied on, 
it will go far to negative all doubts that have been 
entertained on a subject of the deepest national in- 
terest :— 

About three weeks since an order was transmitted 
from the Board of Green Cloth to Messrs. Seddons, 
of Gray’s Inn-road, the upholsterers to her Majesty, 
to design and make the cot and two baths for the ex- 
pected scion of her illustrious house. The talents 
and ingenuity of the designer of the establishment, 
a distinguished French artiste, were a called 
into operation ; and a day or two afterwards a drawing 
was forwarded to the palace for the inspecsion of her 
Majesty and her royal consort, who yere graciously 
pleased to signify their approval of the elegance and 
taste which had been displayed, and to order the com- 
pletion of these most useful appendages of a nursery 
with all possible despatch. On Tuesday night the 
cot was sent home; and as a description of it will 
doubtless be interesting to the public, the reporter 
attended at Messrs. Seddons, by whose kindness he 
is enabled to give the following particulars, which 
may be relied upon. The body of the cot is in the 
shape of that elegant marine shell, the nautilus, be- 
ing a happy conception of the designer, that the child 
of the “ Ocean Queen” should enjoy its first slum- 
bers and be cradled in a cot whose very form is em- 
blemafic of the main strength and glory of its *is- 
land home.” The framework is of the choicest Spa- 
nish mahogany, and the bottom and sides padded 
and quilted in flutes; the whole of which, inside and 
out, is covered with rich green silk, embroidered most 
splendidly with the white rose of England. Be- 
tween each flute is a circular rib of mahogany, the 
edges of which are richly gilt. The cot swings be- 
tween pillars of mahogany, standing on plinths su 

orted by four lion’s feet, beautifully carved and gilt. 


e y is finely scolloped, and hung with silk 
drapery of the same design as the lining. whole 
















is gilt and surmounted with the royal crown, and pre- 
sents a tout ensemble at once classic and unique. The 
baths are not yet finished, but are being expedited as 
rapidly as possible, and it is understood that one will 
be lined with silver and the other with marble. 


ALTERATIONS AT WINDSOR. 


Immediately after the departure of her Majesty 
from the Castle, the extensive alterations in seve- 
ral of the private apartments, which have been for 
some time in contemplation, preparatory J an ex- 
pected event, were commenced, under tle superin- 
tendence of the General Inspector of Palaces. The 
whole of these domestic arrangements, as well as 
the extensive dog kennel, for the favourite dogs of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, at Adelaide Lodge, are 
to be completed by the first week in January; as it 
is the intention of the Sovereign, should her Majes- 
ty’s health and strength permit, to return to the 
Castle as early after that period as she may be advised 
by her medica] attendants. 


STANZAS ON THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL. 


I. 


F oats o’er the land a note of gladness, 
The winds the stirring tidings bear 

As on they sweep, in triumph telliag 
“To Britain’s throne is born an heir'* 


Il. 

Welcome thy coming, regal lady' 
We see in prospect on thy brow 
The gleaming of that guiden circle, 
To which uncounted millions bow. 
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III. 


Now lying helpless in thy cradle, 
To every infant ill a prey, 

Weak, darling, feeble, pretty nursling, 
Slumber thy harmless hours away. 


IV. 


What dreams of power, of might, and glory, 
As shades o’er thine unconscious brain, 
Might spread, if thou couldst know what splen- 
dour 
Waits on the Mistress of the Main! 


V. 
To islands bright in sunny oceans ; 
To empires girt by Indus old; 
To lands scarce trod by footstep Christian, 
To late-won Asia’s central fold ; 


VI. 


Where, through Canadian forests frozen, 
St. Lawrence rolls his mighty tide; 

Where, in the glow of burning tropic, 
The Cape’s great giant loves to ride ; 


Vil. 
Where’er the blast sweeps o’er the billow, 
Ani waves the unconquer’d flag of red ; 
From climates ’neath the Wain ascendant, 
To where the southern Cross is spread ; 


Vill. 


There, lady, is thy sole dominion, 
Where varying tribes of men await 

The hour—far be it in its coming !— 
That makes thee mistress of their fate. 


IX. 
The sun in constant course revolving, 
Sets never in the wide domain 
O’er which thy loved, and lovely mother, 
Stretches the sceptre of her reign. 


X. 
Sweet was the song, though small its moment, 
Sung to loved boy by gitpsy crone, 
Which told that stream, and hill, and valley, 
Seen from his towers, were all his own. 


XI. 
To the imperial rule is destined— 
And thine shall be baronial sway : 
May they who hold thee in their guidance, 
ndow thee for another day ! 


XII. 
When earthly pomp has pass’d and vanish’d, 
And thou, thy worldly labours done, 
Shalt come with other worms to tremble 
Before the one Eternal throne. 


XIll. 
Bright be thy path in peace and glory, 
Worthy of - who rules the ~y 
And fit to crave from Him a blessing, 
Who died as well for us as thee, 
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XIV. 
is our lay, though true and faithful. 
He who should hail thee with his song 


Sits silent mid his much-loved mountains ; 
Mute is the Laureate’s tuneful tongue! 


XV. 
The Persian prayer be thine, dear baby— 
As thou, a naked, new-born child, 
Wailed at the moment of thy birth-hour, 
While every eye around thee smiled ; 


XVI. 
So through the course of life’s long current 
May it be thine thy way to ae 
Phat at the moment of thy death-hour 
Calm mayst thou smile, while all around 


a ites Frazer's Mag. 





THREE SONNETS, BY SIR MORGAN 
O'DOHERTY, BART. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Hai, royal lady! Well aware am I 
You care much less for poetry than pap, 
Mewling and puling in your nurse’s lap ; 

And love far more the bushi lullaby 

Sung by that dame, than aught can bards supply 
Of opiates from the Heliconian tap, 

Contecive as they are to soothing nap— 

Yet must the Muses chant. And what to say 

ressive of delight, and joy upbouncing, 

Tho can’t _ must be a a slow cock ; 
We read it in the pa e ay— 
Yours and your royal mother's health annow 

By Clarke and Blagden, Ferguson and L 


, 


Il. 
THE FIRST QUEEN-REGNANT MOTHER. 


Mary the First was childless—what she thought 
ould be a son proved nothing but wind-colic, 
Which slew that lady grim and diabolic. 
Elizabeth, of course, no babies brought 
Into the world, though many pens have sought 
To blight her fame in slanders fierce or frolic. 
To glorfous William, grave and melancholic, 
Mary’s return of boys or girls was nought. 
Anne to her Danish lord no children gave, 
After that last of Stuarts reached the throne. 
We, therefore, for our present queen may crave 
This honour due to her, and her alone, 
Of five queens-regnant in Old England's chair, 
Victoria only brought the crown an heir. 


II. 


8ST, JEAN D’ACRE. 
Our last apparent heir (in after days 
King George the Fourth) was born amid the pride 
of *s conquests o’er the ocean wide, 


When wagon-loads of gold, *mid loud huzzas, 
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Were marched triumphant through the London ways. 
Like fame, great babe! was destined to betide 
Thy entry in the world. By Jordan's side, 

And ancient Tyre and Sidon, does the blaze 
Of headlong victory attend the star 

Of Napier the enphibioun, Following nigh 
Thy natal cay, came speeding news to tell 
That Acre, famed in Ceeur de Lion’s war— 
Acre, that made Napoleon baffled fly— 

Acre beneath thy mother’s banners fell 





PRINCESS ROYAL. 


We bless God for his great mercy to her Majesty, 
her royal consort, and the nation, in the birth of an 
infant, the Princess Royal, who, unless set aside by 
a brother, will, if spared, eventually inherit the throne 
of her ancestors. We purposely place the statement 
in the form of a thanksgiving, not only because of 
the heart-felt loyalty and affectionate duty which, as 
Christians and patriots, we bear towards her Majesty ; 
and the earnest wishes and prayers which become us 
that her personal happiness and that of Prince Albert 
may be greatly increased by this domestic blessing ; 
but because the event is one of auspicious omen for 
the nation over whom the providence of God has 
placed her. Abrupt transitions in the succession to 
a throne are often a great public calamity. In this 
favoured land, our institutions are so well settled, 
and in the main so popularly acceptable, that we are 
mercifully preserved from the disorganizing effects 
of doubtful or disputed successions ; but still a cold, 
dutiful recognition is not so favourable to the virtues 
of patriotism as the chivalrous feeling of a people 
watching over their future ruler with enthusiastic in- 
terest from infancy, and betrothed, as it were, long 
before the actual regal union. At the death of the 
Princess Charlotte in 1817, there were many forebod- 
ings of evils which might arise from a long series of 
short reigns, none of them by descent; for the Prince 
Regent was left childless ; the Duke of York had no 
child ; his late majesty and the Duke of Kent were 
unmarried; as were also the Dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge; the Duke of Cumberland, who stood 
next to the Duke of Kent, had lately married, (we 
need not repeat the circumstances of that marriage, ) 
but had then no child. The results have not been 
so inconvenient as many persons apprehended they 
might be; but we fear that we did not altogether 
escape them. The reign of George 1V. might have 
been more genial, and the affections of the people to 
the throne more cordial, had there been a child of his 
majesty as a link of national union. There was also 
a momentary jerk — the national machinery at the 
succession of King William, which was not uncon- 
nected with those violent strains upon the constitution, 
the effects of which we still feel. Our present gra- 
cious queen had been from infancy the expected 
claimant, and the succession in fell into a more 
natural order; which the late joyful event will, by 
the blessing of God, perpetuate. We impute some 


part of the decay of the old attachment to royalty, 
which too widely prevailed from the death of the 
Princess Charlotte to the accession of Queen Victoria, 
to these causes ; and a hopeful hereditary succession 
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LINEAL DESCENT OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
OF.ENGLAND FROM WILLIAM THE CON- 
QUEROR. 

A.D. 
1066. William I. 
1100. Henry I. 
_ Matilda, Empress of Germany. 

. Henry I. 

. John. - 

. He . 

: Edward 1. 

. Edward IT. 

. Edward III. 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
Philippa, Countess of March. 
Roger, Earl of March. 

Ann, Countess of Cambridge. 
Richard, Duke of York. 

. Edward IV. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 
Margaret, Queen of James 1V. of Scotland. 
James V. of Scotland. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

. James I. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 
. George I. 
. George II. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

. Geor, . 

Edward, Duke of Kent. 

. Vicrorta. 

. The Princess Royal, born Nov. 2t. 

- The Queen being 27th in regular descent 

from the Conqueror, and at the same time 36th Sove- 

reign in succession from the conquest, gives nearly 

29 years to a generation, and 22 years to a reign, in 

respect to the 774 years which have elapsed since that 

period. The commonly received average is 30 years 
to a generation, and 20 years to a reign; according 
to which it appears that the cares or luxuries, or both, 
of a crown, occasion a sacrifice to the wearer of it of 


one year of life, as compared with ordinary mortals, 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION. 


The following is at present the order of succession 
to the throne :— 
1. Princess Roya, born Nov. 21, 1840. 


bhi Srtii 


111 


_— 
~~! 
o_ 
~~ > 


DESCENDANTS OF GEORGE III. 


. Ernest, King of Hanover, June 5, 1771. 

. George Frederick, Crown Prince of Hanover, 
May 27, 1819. 

- Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, Jan. 27, 
1773. 

. Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, Feb. 
24, 1774. 

. George William, March 26, 1819, 

- Augusta Caroline, July 19, 1822, 

. Mary Adelaide, Nov. 27, 1833. - 

- Mary, Duchess of Gloucester, April 25, 1776. 

. Sophia, Nov. 3, 1777. 


DESCENDANTS OF FREDERICK LEWIS, PRINCE OF WALES, 
FATHER OF GEORGE Ill. 


his children. 


11. 








Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, May 29, 1773. 
Charles Frederick of Brunswick, 


12, Oct. 30, 1804. 
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13. Charles Maximilian, reigning Duke of Bruns- 
wick, April 25, 1806. 

The Duke of Wurtemburg, and other progeny of 
Charlotte, Duchess of Wurtemburg, the daughter 
of the Duchess of Brunswick, sister to George LI. 

The King of Denmark, ( Frederick VII. Sept. 18, 1786,) 
and other progeny of Caroline, Queen of Denmark, 
sister to George III. 


DESCENDANTS OF GEORGE II. 


The ex-King of Holland, and other progeny of Anne, 
Princess Royal, Princess of Orange, and daughter 
of George II. 

The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and other progeny 
of Mary, Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, another 
daughter of George II. 

Other members of the Royal Family of Denmark, 
being descendants of Louisa, Queen-consort of 
Frederick V., and daughters of George II. 

DESCENDANTS OF GEORGE I. ’ 

The King of Prussia, (Frederick William IV. Oct. 
15, 1795,) and other progeny of the Princess 
Royal, Sophia Dorothy, Queen of Prussia, and 
daughter of George I. 





ROYAL ACCOUCHEMENTS. 


The fashions of royal accouchements, like the 
fashions of royal marriages, belong to another age. 
In the marriages of subjects, mind and feeling now 
count for something: there is, or there is a pretence 
of, a decent latitude of election. It is only in royal 
families that parties are matched, like hunting-cattle, 
— for the sake of keeping up the breed. And in 

eeping with this, the delicacy—over-refined and 
fantastical it may appear to philosophers and states- 
men—which regulates men’s conduct in the matter 
of parturitions, patrician and plebeian, is dispensed 
with, in parturitions royal. Not altogether dispensed 
with either—there would be a frank honesty in that, 
of which the age seems incapable. The Ministers 
of State do not exactly stand in the chamber of their 
Queen, as they did in the unsophisticated days of our 
Henries and asernene: “‘ from motives of delicacy,” 
they are placed “in the antechamber with the door 
open.” 

Such a season is that of all others which least can 
tolerate the intrusion of the half-sympathizing into 
the domestic circle. The anxiety until the dangerous 
crisis is safely past, is the harbinger to the most tran- 
quil relief human nature experiences. The instant 
cessation of pain, and the sweet languor of the mo- 
ther, is but a type of the haleyon calm which de- 
scends upon the minds of a whole household. If it 
is a first-born, the little one, half-conscious only of 
its own existence, is already felt to be a lamp set 
down among the family-group, showing every one 
of them in a new and tenderer light to each other. 
The future becomes at once a store-chamber of gentle 
hopes and fears unknown before. Each mind is for 
the moment a poem rich in suggestive images. It is 
high holyday, but a holyday which requires to be 
jealously circled in from the heedless gaze of 
strangers—a celebration of domestic Eleusinian 
mysteries—a sacrifice of blissful thoughts to the 
Penatos. 


What woman is there, with a woman's feelings, 
who can tolerate the idea of her baby—her new-found 
treasure—being carried away, for however short a 
time, and laid upon a table to be scanned by the cold 
glance of those who regard it as nothing better than a 
wafer for holding together the loose sheets of their 

rotocols and finance-estimates ? The little creature 
is no longer a warm, breathing image of God, but a 
dry political idea. We can searcely go so far as to 
say it may henceforth be stowed away with the gold 
walking-stick of Epwarp the Confessor, and the 
ivory sceptre of Anne Boteyn, in the jewel-room of 
the Tower; but it is fitter for the gilt-gingerbread 
eradle we had the honour of describing last week, 
than a rational crib. 

All this, we know, shows narrow-mindedness and 
a want of high imagination on our part. It certainl 
shows that our imagination is not of that kind whic 
converts all it touches into gold. We cannot for the 
life of us see the statesmanship and chivalry of a na- 
tion in the heroes of the Bedchamber Plot; nor can 
we make certain that the baby is to turn out an 
Evizasetu. The child-birth scene in Suaksreare’s 
Henry the Eighth is both striking and touching, but it 
is the foregone conclusion that makes it so. 

We are told by some loyal writers, that the scene 
at the Palace on Saturday last forcibly impresses 
them with the sense of the security we derive from 
our monarchical institutions. It is strange how 
differently the same event strikes minds differently 
constituted. The stability of our institutions is the 
consequence of the national mind having been accus- 
tomed for some centuries to act within the limits of a 
self-imposed law: it is the consequence of a habit 
we have contracted of squaring our actions to certain 
rules. The hereditary attribute of the office of Chief- 
Magistrate is an accidental concomitant, not an es- 
sential agent in bringing about this frame of mind. 
It is withal the most fragile part of our constitution 
—the spring of the watch, which, from its extreme 
tenuity, is most apt to go wrong. It is remarked by 
some author, that the savage whe has been healed b 
drinking from some medicinal spring, knows not well 
to what to attribute his cure—to the water, or the in- 
fluence of the moonbeams beneath which he drank it, 
or to the gestures he made in drinking; and that on 
this account, when again visited by sickness, he re- 
solves to leave no ceremony out which he had pre- 
viously observed. So with us—obedience to the law 
is our health-bringing spring; the hereditary mo- 
narchy, and many other things we could name, are 
the seasons and ceremonies which our “ great medi- 
cines”’ advise us to observe in drinking it. 





THE CONTRAST. 


ON A TEMPESTUOUS EVENING, ON THE SHORE BETWEEN 
RIMINI AND RAVENNA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” ETC. 
A wild and stormy twilight—the wind raves, 
And howls among the caverns ; the black waves, 
Sheeted in dazzling foam, break rapidly, 
Gleaming in awful whiteness to the sky! 
The clouds seud hurriedly along: one break 
Flames o’er the west; a sullen, fiery streak, 
Such as o’erlook the deluge—it is past— 


” 





And heaven and earth alike are overcast. 

















NAPOLEON. 





NAPOLEON. 


“In. the character of Napoleon Bonaparte there 
was not an atom of what is termed romance: his 
nius and ambition, though equally vast, were the 
isciplined agents of a thoughtful and resolute self- 
love. His very heroism was more of a mathematical 
principle than a fervent impulse ; and when he most 
startled the world into fearful admiration, he was but 
working out an answer to some studiously-considered 
problem of self- ndizement. Men, with their 
force, physical and moral, their bodily energies, and 
their passions, prejudices, delusions, enthusiasm, 
were to hiin but as fuel to swell the blaze on that altar 
of ambition of which he was himself at once the 
priest and deity. As fellow-creatures he scarcel 
regarded them; for, from the hot May-day of Lodi, 
if not sooner, till the autumnal night of Moscow, if 
not later, when he left the flaming Kremlin, he seem- 
ed to be unconscious that he was himself a created 
and responsible being. 

“Yet not only are the prominent events of his life 
romantic, but there is at least one circumstance in 
deep shadow behind them, and hitherto little noticed 
or understood, of so marvellous a kind that it might 
be treated as a mere creation of fancy, if it were not 
sufficiently substantiated—this is, the Philadelphian 
Conspiracy, which haunted him from the hour of his 
elevation to that of his fall. 

“Its origin is attributable to the very barrenness of 
human sympathies in Bonaparte’s mind; for, from 
the time that the means by which he brought about 
his appointment to the Chief Consulship of the 
Freneh Republic made it manifest to many jealous 
observers that he aimed at sole and purely selfish 
power, this plot to baffle him sprang up and flourished 
in his own army. 

“The anger of political visionaries of all denomi- 
nations, sects, and views, in France, Bonaparte 
might have disregarded, had he been assured of the 
absence of all such pests from his barracks and 
camps; but he had never that certainty. On the con- 
trary, he knew that there were fierce and sullen fac- 
tions among his soldiery; and the vigilance requisite 
to awe them was one of the most fatiguing penalties 
of his new greatness.”"—Speciator. 





FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON.—PREPARATIONS, 


The entrance to the Hotel of the Invalides by the 
iron-railing, which is to be removed, will be ornament- 
ed with a vast military tent, in the form of a triumphal 
arch, supported by two pyramidal columns, whose 
pedestals will be formed by the two pavilions of the 
same entrance. On the esplanade, between each of 
the statues, there will be placed cauldrons which will 
emit coloured flames of fire. The principal facade of 
the great Court of the Invalides, where the emperor’s 
statue is placed, is at present being ornamented with 
an immense portico, seventeen yards in height, and 
decorated with bas-reliefs imitating bronze and repre- 
senting the battles and portraits of the marshals of 
the empire. M. Auber has been employed to com- 

» the instrumental march for the translation of 
Napoleon's ashes. It will be executed whilst the 
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The Commerce states that orders had been given to 
all the steam-boats on the Seine, to be prepared to 
assemble and compose a smal] squadron, to accom- 
pany Napoleon’s ashes from Rouen to Courbevoie. 
All those boats, covered with richly ornamented tents, 
will produce a magnificent effect. ‘The standard of the 
first regiment of the old Imperial Guard, which Na- 
oleon embraced at Fontainebleau in 1814, on taking 
eave of the army, and has since been preserved by 
General Petit, has by him been delivered up to the 
king, in order that it may be deposited at the 
Invalides, with the sword of Austerlitz, presented by 
General Bertrand. The colours are much faded by 
time and service, but there may still be read on one 
side—* Garde Imperiale, ]|’Empereur Napoléon, au 
premier Regiment de Grenadiers a pied, Vieille 
Garde.”” And on the other—* Marengo, Austerlitz, 
lean, Eylau, Friedland, Wagram, Moskowa, Vienne, 
Berlin, Madrid, Moscow.” —Galignant. 





NAPOLEON’S REMAINS. 


A letter from one of the officers of the Astrolabe, 
written on September the 7th, while that ship was 
still at St. Helena, says—* An English brig of war 
has been sent here with commissioners to be present 
at the exhumation of the remains of the Emperor. 
All the preparations for delivering them up to the 
French are ready. We saw near the tomb a tent, 
under which all the apparatus for raising them was 
placed. It is hoped that the body may be with- 
drawn without removing the immense block of 
granite which covers the grave, as the English wish 
to preserve the tomb as it is. They hope that the 
deserted sepulchre may still attract, if not numerous 
pilgrims, at least some persons desirous of viewing 
the spot where lay the man of such universal fame. 
I saw the funeral car which is to convey the body 
from the tomb to James Town. It is oblong, and 
covered with a dome, supported on four columns, sur- 
mounted by a funeral plume. It is entirely covered 
with black cloth, ornamented with drapery in crape. 
It will be drawn by four horses dressed in funereal 
housings.” 





STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE FRENCH 


NATION. * 
“ What went ye forth to see ?”— pture. 
“To what base uses we may return.” — Hamlet. 


What do ye with this skeleton, 
This heap of bones all marrowless ? 
Is this the great Napo.eon ¢ 
Ye answer, *“* Even so—no less!” 
This rotten and unsightly thing— 
Faugh! mock me not! it cannot be 
That this was once a crowned king, 
The arbiter of destiny ; 
In the world’s eye a demigod, 
Before whom nations bowed and kissed the rod. 


* Besides the French nation, the subscribers to the 
Wellington Monument, and all such things, have an in- 





procession wil] be passing under the triumphal arch. 





terest in the subject of these verses. 
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And what are all these shouts I hear? 
Why do the banners flout high heaven? 
Why peal the cannon far and near ? 
Is it because to you are given 
These rotten bones, this putrid clay ? 
Ye answer me, “ It is, it is!” 
Then, out upon ye, grim Decay, 
How could ye touch a thing like this— 
So sacred; fear’dst thou not that he 
Would rise against and conquer even thee ? 


Amid the visions of the night, 
I gazed upon a burning mount, 
That poured forth streams of lava bright, 
And flames, as *twere a fiery fount. 
In ghastly heaps lay, all around, 
The forms of dead and dying men; 
While blackened ruins strewed the ground. 
Lo! suddenly "twas quenched, rt then, 
What think ye did the sufferers ? 
Why, straight became this mountain’s worshippers ! 


And yet no savages were these, 
No dwellers in the southern isles; 

No roamers under banian trees, 
Where Pagan rites the scene defiles : 

They worship senseless stocks and stones: 
To nobler objects Christians bow ; 

Such deem they blood-stained conquerors’ bones— 

Idiots with crowns upon their brow— 

And knaves that are to Mammon sold, 

With nothing sterling, save it be their gold! 


Yes, bear him to the Place Vendome ! 
Beside that brazen pillar tall ; 
And when the strangers wondering come 
To see ye kneeling, one and all 
Unto their questioning reply— 
«A quenched volcano lieth here ; 
An eagle that no more shall fly 
To fill the world with wo and fear; 
And unto these we homage pay, 
Because "tis glorious to devastate and slay!” 


Then boast of kingdoms overturned, 
Of Jena, and of Austerlitz ; 
Of cities in the red flames burned ; 
And say, be sure, it well befits 
An humble follower of Him 
For us upon the Cross who died, 
Through seas of human blood to swim, 
With mad Ambition for a guide ; 
That thoughts of justice, mercy, love, 
Should never interfere such purposes to move. 


When will that light, which, long ago 
First shone on this benighted earth, 
So penetrate each spot below 
Phat men shall know a second birth; 
Beholding things they see not now, 
For dim and filmed is their vision ? 
When, when will all themillions bow 
To that which truly is Elysian— 
Pure, holy, and above decay ? 
Grant, Lord, the coming of that glorious day! 


H. G. A. 


—Tuit’s Magazine. 


TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


A new model for the tomb of Napoleon has been 
presented to the Minister of the Interior. The em- 

ror is laid in nearly the same position as he must 
have been in immediately after he expired—the body 
being wrapped in a winding-sheet, leaving no 
uncovered but the head, part of the chest, the nght 
arm, and the feet. He is extended on a rock, indicat- 
ing the place of his exile. Ata distance, as if hav- 
ing risen from the remains, is the Imperial eagle, 
expressing in his looks sadness and discouragement, 





ENGLISH QUARRELS IN THE EAST. 


The Turco-Egyptian question is, we hope, virtually 
settled. On the one hand, the anti-war resolution of 
the king of the French; the dismissal of M. Thiers, 
and the accession of the Soult-Guizot ministry, the 
policy of which is avowedly and determinately pacific ; 
the concurrence of the Chambers in their views; and 
the victory, gained by the ee portion of 
the community over the restless war faction; and, 
on the other, the rapid success of the allies in Syria, 
terminating with the capture of Acre itself,—whereby 
every reasonable hope which Mehemet Ali might 
cherish of retaining that country by force is cut off; 
render it improbable that we shall have war with 
France, or that the war will last long in the Levant. 
It seems now unlikely that the rebellious Pasha will 
be allowed to retain any portion of Syria; and, unless 
his submission should be very speedy, he will also 
lose Egypt. We still entertain strong doubts, which 
the successful issue of the expedition does not mitigate, 
as to whether it was the duty of England to assume 
so active a part, even to actual warfare, in the quarrel 
between the Sultan and his rebel subjecct; but we 
trust, that in the settlement of the affairs of Syria, she 
will at least exert her best influences with her ally to 
prevent Syria retrograding in civilization, more es- 
pecially, in its present toleration towards foreign 
Christians. As for the natives, we do not augur 
much benefit for them by the transfer to their old 
masters; for whether under ‘Turks or Egyptians, they 
have long drunk to the dregs the bitter cup of bond 
and oppression. England having been foremost in 
restoring them to Turkey, ought to exert itself for 
their more humane and equitable treatment. 

The toils of war are thickening around us in India. 
By our ill-advised and too often selfish or ambitious 
policy, in interfering with the Asiatic powers, we are 
in a State of actual or latent hostility in the North 
and East and West of our vast frontier; and our late 
brilliant conquests in Central Asia have been followed 
by severe reverses, the issue of which may be very 
hazardous; especially in the state of our relations 
with China, whose coasts we are blockading, havi 
stationed a naval force at the mouth of the river o 
Canton, and sent an armament to take possession of 
the Island of Chusan, the key to Pekin. Whatever 
may be the results, we have a very strong feeli 
that our affairs in the East are mixed up with muc 
unrighteousness, especially in our quarrel with China 
for seizing and destroying the contraband opium. It 
may please God to bring good out of evil, and even 
to open China to European civilization and Christian 
intercourse ; and such we pray may be the issue; 





but this will be God’s mercy, not man’s project.— 
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COMMODORE 


COMMODORE NAPIER. 


Perhaps there is not any other man in the world so 
fit in all respects for the work he has to doas Napier. 
When he commanded a British frigate, he was always 
looked upon as a sort of Lord Cochran run mad; 
not mad, however, without method, for he is both 
skilfu! and calculating ; but mad to rush to the cannon’s 
mouth on all occasions, and never so much delighted 
as when engaged in the turmoil and danger of close 
action. ‘To a personal appearance highly eccentric, 
he adds an unceasing and untameable enterprise. In 
the last American war, he and Captain Gordon took 
their frigates, in spite of a thousand obstacles, up the 
Potomac, to the town of Alexandria, where they de- 
stroyed the national stores, and did immense damage 
of various kinds. On their return, they had to pass 
close to a point of land which jutted into the river. 
Here were posted four or five thousand American 
troops, covered by brushwood, and these made sure 
of the two frigates, supposing that they could sweep 
off the crews by a single volley of their musketry. 
Gordon and Napier were not so 7 caught. They 
were quite aware of the trap laid for them. On ap- 

roaching the point of land, the frigates were weighed 
sa on the starboard side, which had the effect of 
elevating the muzzles of their larboard broadsides ; 
the crew were protected from musketry by an impe- 
netrable rampart of hammocks, sails, &c.; the guns 
were loaded with triple charges of grape, canister, 
musket balls, pieces of iron, nails,and other missiles 
of the like kind; and with these the underwood was 
severely scoured, and the American troops scampered 
off without their expected prizes. Napier, however, 
did not go scot free. Disdaining all cover, he jumped 
upon an elevation on the poeerwon, ber to “see the fun,” 
and received a musket ball in the back part of his 
neck, one of the effects of which severe wound is a 
forward inclination of the head, thereby increasing 
the peculiarity of the gallant captain’s personal appear- 
ance. His subsequent exploits are well known, not 
the least distinguished of which was his capture of 
the whole of Don Miguel’s fleet; an operation com- 
pleted in about twelve minutes. He has entered 
upon his present service in a similar spirit. He was 
amongst the first to go on shore, and there he might 
be seen in his shirt sleeves digging in the trenches, 
by way of example,) and ng at the heavy guns. 
uch aman at the head of British seamen and marines 
can accomplish whatever is in the power of man.— 
Edinburgh Observer 


TREATY WITH TEXAS. 


We understand that a commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and the republic of Texas was signed 
at the Foreign-office on Monday evening by Lord 
Palmerston and General James Hamilton, the Envoy 
from that republic. ‘This convention, entered into on 
the basis of perfect reciprocity, of course recognizes, 
ipso facto, the independence-of the new republic, 
which is now extricated, on the one hand, from the 
dominion of Mexico, and, on the other, from the dan- 

r of incorporation with the American union. It 


implies also, unless Lord Palmerston should have 


Texas is able to maintain her independence. 
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THE JEWS. 


Sir Moses Montefiore, having succeeded in procur- 
ing from the Pasha of Egypt the unconditional release 
of the accused Jews in Damascus, has arrived at Con- 
stantinople to plead the cause of his injured and bar- 
barously tortured countrymen with the Sultan. We 
shall rejoice if the burst of indignation so loud through- 
out Europe, at the cruelties exercised towards the 
accused Jews at Damascus, is overruled by a merci- 
ful Providence for the benefit of the despised children 
of Abraham in every nation where they labour under 
oppression; and, we may add, shall, in the issue, 
tend to the m1 weno eg of their own character; for, 
though we believe that the accusation of their mur- 
dering Christians, to mingle their blood with sacri- 
ficial oblations, is a mendacious calumny, yet nothing 
can be more degraded and superstitious than the great 
mass of the Jews in the East, and even in various 
parts of Europe. Despised, persecuted, and deprived 
in many countries of the right of possessing landed 
property, they have been urged into the most crooked 
and odious by-paths of “filthy lucre;"’ and they are 
too often objects of just suspicion and reproach. The 
Jews in Poland, Russia, and the East, know little, 
and heed less of their own inspired Scriptures; they 
are bigoted Talmudists, and nothing can be more gro- 
velling and demoralizing than their popular code of 
faith and conduct. Under a fear, perhaps, of exciting 
prejudice against them, and thus impeding the efforts 
made for their conversion, some of those who have 
laboured for their conversion to the faith of Christ, 
have been falsely tender in exhibiting the dark traits 
of their character. But these ought not to be con- 
cealed; for the more ignorant and depraved they are, 
the more pressing is the duty of endeavouring to en- 
lighten and reform them: which can only be effectu- 
ally done by their return to the God of their fathers, 
through his divine Son, their rejected Messiah. We 
ought, however, to add, that the better educated 
among them are probably upon a moral level with their 
nominally Christian neighbours in the same station; 
but they are extensively tainted with infidelity, and 
adhere to Judaism only from national predilections, 
and not on account of its divine origin.—Christian 





CHANGE. 


Change! Change! The mournful story 
Of all that’s gone before! 
The wrecks of perished glory 
Bestrewing every shore. 
The shattered tower and palace 
That frown’d o’er every glen, 
In broken Janguage tell us 
Of the fleeting power of men. 


Change! Change! The scythe is sweeping 
O’er many a co hearth ; 

The sickled hand is reaping 
O’er some scenes of household mirth. 

The sheaf is bound where daughters 
Round their mother used to spin: 

And where little feet did patter 





— all the precautions usual in such cases, the 
belief that 
— Times. 





Full often out and in. 
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Change! Change! for all things human! 
Kingdom, states of amplest wing, 
Have their flight and fall in common 
With the meanest mortal thing: 
With beauty, love, and passion ; 
With all of earthly trust; 
With life's smallest wavelet rushing, 
Curling, breaking into dust! 


Where arose in marbled grandeur, 
The wall’d cities of the past, 
The sullen winds now wander 
O’er a ruin-huddled waste. 
Rent is the palace splendid ; 
The owl, in silence, wings 
O’er floors, where, eye-attended, 


Paced the sandall’d feet of Kings. 


Still change! Go thou and view 
All desolately sunk ; 
The circle of the Druid, 
The cloister of the monk, 
The abbey boled and squaled, 
With its grass-maned staggering wall, 
Ask by whom these were unhallowed— 
*T was Change that did it all. 


But Mind, the ever-living, 
From Time’s each succeeding birth 
Will receive some more of heaven, 
Will retain some less of earth. 
More of truth, and less of error; 
Less of hate, and more of love; 
Till the world below shall mirror 


All the purity above. 
Tait’s Magazine. 





ASPIRATIONS. 


Pulse of fame, say, beats it never? 
Heart of glory, sleeps it ever ? 

Ne’er again shall bards unfold 
Deeds like those they harped of old ! 
Deeds of ancient days. 

Shall the bosom, when it burns, 
Cling for aye to ancient urns ? 
Quenched are hopes of old renown, 
Scorned for ’tself the laurel crown— 
Blood-bought, honoured bays? 


Feeling heart and fiery thought 
Fee! not, fire not, save when bought; 
Patriot tongues are loud or mute 
At the call of Mammon’s lute, 
Sounding loud or low. 
Age of Mammon-withered souls, 
Boast not that the life-blood rolls 
Strong, and undecayed, and free, 
Through the heart of liberty, 
Buried long ago. 


ag sa died when fame we sold; 
ile its tomb with burning gold 
Pile the heart, the soul, the Fyre, 
Pile religion's sacred fire 
Scornfully upon it. 








FINE SPEAKING. 


Honour give where’s honour’s due ; 

On the pile let genius strew 

Leaves, but golden leaves, and place 

Mammon there: with blushless face, 
Solemnly enthrone it. 


Thunder-peal, awake the dead, 

Echo, earth, to freedom’s tread ; 

Once again, ye harps of old, 

So od the praise unbought with gold— 
Uncorrupted glory. 

Once again let chivalry 

Bear the crest of honour high ; 

Bound from dust, thou fiery heart 

Of old renown, and act the part 
Of Greek and Roman story. 


Setting sun, shall e’er thy ray 
Dawn upon the hallowed day, 
When a world of men shall live 
Bright and fair like thee, and give 
Glory to the Giver? 
For the sunshine of the soul, 
Gladdening earth from pole to pole; 
Glorious eld and ardent youth, 
Stainless bays on brows of truth, 
Freshly green as ever. 


—Tuait’s Magazine. G. P. 


FINE SPEAKING. 


The following is an extract from the speech of a 
Mr. Campbell, recently delivered at a meeting at 
Liverpool, held for the purpose of rendering it legal 
for any person to print the scriptures. e Times 
justly observes that nothing so magniloquent as the 
subjoined poe has <n since the t 
speech reported by Boz, delivered in support of the 

roject for forming a “ British and Foreign Patent 
Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Speedy Delivery 
Com *— 

“A Bible monopoly, sir, is a hideous object under 
every aspect, however disguised or decorated; but 
never does it present so dark and dreadful a visage, 
and awaken such sensations of horror, as when, with 
the lust of lucre burning in its heart, and fierceness 
blazing in its eye, it enters a court of law, and calls 
for the sword of the civil power to aid it in withhold- 
ing the word of heaven from a famished world. Hear, 
aa know, ye legislators—ye rulers of my country, 
and thou, ws Princess, august object of a 
nation’s most profound esteem, I ask, I beg, I im- 

lore of you the emancipation of the printing press! 
Dh! hear the groans of perishing myriads, and let com- 
passion for their misery melt your hearts! Tax the wind 
that wafts our fleets; tax the rain as it falls and fruc- 
tifies our soil; tax the light of the moon as she walks 
in her brightness ; tax the beams of the sun as they 
are ine 6 our planet, calling its countless pro- 
ducts into life; tax all, and, if it must be, take all, 
but leave—oh! leave, and leave untaxed, the manna 
as it falls, and permit pilgrims to eternity to gather 
for themselves, at the simple expense of collecting it, 
the bounty of the great Parent of good !” 
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SPEECH OF M. GUIZOT. 


POLICY OF THE PRESENT FRENCH CABINET. 
—SPEECH OF M. GUIZOT IN THE CHAMBER 
OF PEERS, ON NOVEMBER THE 18th. 


The great importance of the subjoined speech of 
M. Guizot, and the clearness with which it states 
both the past and present policy of the French go- 
vernment, induce us to give an accurate translation 
of it, made from the corrected report, which appears 
in the official journal of Paris. After several peers 
had delivered their sentiments upon the project of 
Address, (given in the last number of the Barrannia,) 
intended as a reply to the King’s speech, M. Guizot 
rose, and spoke as follows :— 

Gentlemen, I hesitated to address you. It is not 
my province to interfere in discussions which may 
arise between preceding Cabinets. I have as yet, 
with respect to the | wey Cabinet, nothing to say; 
there is nothing to defend of the past, and the utmost 
reserve is imposed upon me with respect to the fu- 
ture. I cannot, nor we a not, reply to any of the 
— which have n, or that might be, ad- 

ressed tome. I have, therefore, but a minor part to 
assume in the debate. Yet it is necessary, I think, 
to come to a determination as to the position which 
the Cabinet assumes, and the opinion which it forms 
of the momentous affairs confided to its charge. That 
position is adopted, gentlemen, and that opinion is 
pointed out in the speech of the Crown, the only 
public act of the Cabinet in the question. The speech 
premises by clearly circumscribing and defining the 
object of the treaty. It refers to measures resorted 
to by four Powers, in order to regulate in concert the 
relations of the Sultan and of the Pacha of Egypt: 
nothing more, nothing less. There is no question 
therein either of a general re-modelling of the East, 
or of any particular coalition against France, or of 
any preparation for a division of the Ottoman empire. 
The intervention of four Powers, on the Sultan’s de- 
mand, in order to regulate his relations with the Pa- 
cha of Egypt, his vassal, is the only true and sole 
object of the treaty. It has been so stated and writ- 
ten. I am convinced of it. The speech of the Crown 
is, in this, the exact expression of the fact. How- 
ever, that treaty is attended with danger, special and 
limited as it is. Quite another matter may arise than 
what is sought for. The Powers may be led, urged 
on, and prevailed upon to do more than they have 
undertaken. Hence the necessity for armaments which 
the King’s Government has ordered—armaments 
of precaution and foresight, which are destined to 
guarantee the security of France, and the mainte- 
nance of her rank in the world—armaments that are 
necessary on that score, and in those bounds; for the 
future is obscure and harassing—armaments which, 
up to the san time, are only necessary, for we 
hope that the possible danger will not be realised— 
we hope that peace will be honourably maintained. 
We believe it, and we are doing our utmost for that 
purpose. It is our policy, which has been openly 

roclaimed, and sincerely put in force. (Applause. 
There, gentlemen, in the language of the speech, a 
by the simplest of commentaries, there is the position 
which the Cabinet assumes; there is the opinion 
which it forms of the affair that the treaty of July has 
had the pretension to regulate. We believe that that 
position is the only one that is wise, suitable, and in 
accordance with the facts. We believe that the facts, 
being detailed and well understood, clearly define it. 

Fes. 1841.—Museum. 34 
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In 1833, an analagous situation hinged upon a 
transaction—upon the transaction of Kutayé. Europe 
remained in peace, and the East remained in peace 
under that transaction. More than once peace has 
been threatened ; more than once on both sides, on 
the part of the Sultan and of that of the Pacha there 
has eee a desire to break it. The Pacha has had a 
certain indecisive leaning for independence. The 
Sultan has an inclination to resume the territories that 
he had abandoned. During six years, those opposite 
wishes were suppressed. It is deplorable that they 
were not so in 1839, as they had been during six 
years. France has nothing to reproach herself with 
in that respect. At Alexandria, at Constantinople, 
she did a!] that she could for peace to be respected. 
Her language has been constantly in accordance with 
her acts. Her real influence has never thwarted her 
official councils. The language of her ambassadors 
has never differed from that of her ministers. France 
wished for the maintenance of peace. She does not 
bear the responsibility of the war that broke out in 
1839, When that war broke out, France resumed 
the policy which triumphed in 1833—the policy of 
negotiation. France demanded that a fresh negotia- 
tion, with a view to the pretensions and interests of 
the two parties, should ensure to the East a new era 
of peace. With respect to the suspension of the war, 
the most complete understanding has existed between 
the Powers. England and France immediately in- 
terceded with the Sultan and the Pacha to interdict 
the prolongation of hostilities. With respect to the 
question of Constantinople, the abolition of every 
exclusive protectorate at Constantinople, France, and 
England, were alike of one opinion. 1 have no need 
to enter into details of precautions and measures that 
have been prepared on that subject. It is evident, it 
is plainly defined, that the same opinion, the same 
desire, and the same policy animated both govern- 
ments. ‘Their dissension arose on the basis of the 
fresh negotiation which it was necessary to impose on 
the Pacha and the Sultan. 

Here, gentlemen, I shall state, with perfect sin- 
cerity, that it is, in my opinion, a serious error on 
both sides to have listened to that dissension, to have 
abandoned themselves thereto, and to have made it the 
knot of the question and of the situation. A great 
policy has been sacrificed to a minor one, and supe- 
rior interest to that of a secondary consideration. The 
great policy, the superior interest of Europe and of 
all the powers in Europe, is the maintenance of peace 
everywhere and always; the maintenance of security 
in the mind as well as tranquillity in the acts. It is 
not only necessary for the material well-being of so- 
ciety, but for the moral and political good; for the 
moral and politieal progress of all nations in Europe. 
That policy was characterised yesterday as egotisti- 
caland paltry. I regret to differ essentially in opinion 
on that point with my sincere and honourable friend 
Count de Montalembert. It is with a conviction 
equally profound and equally sincere, that I state it 
is my opinion that therein consists the most open, 
moral, and universal policy, and, if he allowed me to 
alter his language, I should say the most Catholic 
that is possible in our time. Mi. de Montalembert is 
not ignorant that for the last fifty years an immense 
hot ge itates the world; the most important, the 
|most salutary results, have sprung up from that 
\shock, and our country, especially, has made the 

16 Sp. or Mae. 
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most useful, the most glorious conquests in conse- 
quence. But the shock has been great, and it has 
cost dear. ‘The results that have been obtained stand 
in great need of being consolidated. The evils that 
the shock has caused and left, stand in much need of 
being remedied. In order to consolidate the results 
that have been obtained—in order to remedy the evils 
that subsist—peace, a long duration of order, and a 
tranquil state of affairs, therein consists, perhaps, the 
only true remedy. What has been the principal evil 
of the state in which we have lived for such a — 
of timet The reign of passion and strength. at 
is what must be contended inst. For the reign 
of passion and strength must be substituted that of 
justice, of right, of the right maintained and defended 
by the only arms of understanding, without recourse 
to material force, by the only peaceable and regular 
means of government. Our epochis in much need 
thereof, and that is how you can contend against the 
deep evil that instigates it. And that is, gentlemen, 
what makes the greatness, the morality of the policy 
of peace; that is the means by which it has deserved 
every sacrifice that we have made for it; that is the 
means by which it has shot such deep roots in the 
minds of nations. Do not believe that it is solely to 
maintain material repose, and to defend their fortune, 
that so many men are at the present time so smitten 
with order and peace; the true reason, the great 
reason, is, that they do not wish to see those times 
of passion and violence restored; they do not wish 
to see the influence of material force, of disorganized 
force ; they wish to see the rule prevail in the heart 
of society ; believe me, therein consists a moral as 
well as useful policy, great as well as salutary. 

That policy has been deviated from in the East : 
it has been forgotten that from the present time hence- 
forward there willbe no private question in Europe— 
no question which will be worth the sacrifice of gene- 
ral peace. It was remembered for the West, it was 
_ in force in the West, but it was forgotten in the 

Zast, and one is so impressed with the danger of such 
forgetfulness, that, at the very moment when it was 
committed, there was an endeavour to escape the con- 
sequences. The endeavours and the attempts of ne- 
gotiation and arrangement multiplied. France made 
three. France offered to ssovell coum the Pacha to 
give up the district of Adana, Candia, and Arabia, 
— that Egypt and Syria were left to him as 

eirships. France offered the pure and simple main- 
tenance of the status quo, with the guarantee of the five 

European Powers. In short, latterly, after the treaty 
was concluded, France allowed it to be inferred that 
she would prevail upon the Pacha to be satisfied with 
Egypt as an heirship, and Syria forlife. On her part, 
England also made overtures; she granted Egypt as 
an heirship; she added the pachalic of St. , vio 
d’ Acre, with the exception of the town; she afterwards 
added the town itself, that town which everybody 
said was the key of Syria, and that the possessor of 
St. Jean d’Acre was master over Syria. The British 
Cabinet considered that concession as something very 
considerable, which it granted with a view of France 
resuming her position in the affair. Being uneasy as 
to the power of the Pacha of Egypt, being evidently 
jealous of restraining it, England considered she 

ranted a deal by giving him the town of St. Jean 

*Acre, and she did so solely under tne influence of 
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|in all governments, and in every country in Europe. 
| Every negotiation failed; England would not have 
‘that of France; France would not have that of 
| England. It is a great misfortune, for each was 
| worth more than the state of affairs in which matters 
|have merged. But, to take the events as a whole, 
and in their definite consequences, there is not one of 
id ge ey negotiations. whether by France or Eng- 
| land, which ought not to have been accepted on one 
| side and the other with eagerness, if the state of things 
allowed it. But the treaty being concluded, the great 
policy abandoned, and the isolation of France con- 
| summated, there is, | repeat it, no other position to 
be adopted than that which has been assumed by the 
Cabinet in the speech of the Crown—a position which 
it maintains, and will maintain—the pacific position, 
armed by precaution, and foresight, and in expectancy. 
pe 

t is stated that that is not sufficient. It is stated 
that our interests in the East, that our relations with 
the Pacha, that the insult we have received from 
the treaty, and that the interest of our influence in 
the world, impose on us something else. I do not 
think so. 

With respect to our interests in the East, it is evi- 
dent, gentlemen, that the question of knowing what 
will be the division of territory in the heart of the Ot- 
toman empire, between the Sultan and his Pachas, 
that the question of knowing whether Syria will belon 
to the Sultan or to the Pacha of Egypt, is not of mae | 
moment to France—that it is not, at least, an affair 
from which war ought to arise. Not only is it not 
so, but we have always stated that the policy of every 
Cabinet, at every period, has been the division of the 
territories between the Mussulman, in the interior of 
the Ottoman empire, was of little consequence to us; 
the maintenance of peace, the maintenance of the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, as 
a whole, with respect to the great European Powers, 
that is what concerns us, We have no formal en- 
gagement with the Pacha; no one infers so at the 
present time; but it is stated that we have moral en- 
gagements, that the support which we gave him bids 
us to go further. Further! We have supported the 
Pacha in most of his pretensions; we claimed for 
him Egypt and Syria as heirships; we stated that 
nothing must be imposed on him by force—that his 

acific adhesion to a negotiation must be obtained, as 
in 1833. That was stated by all the Cabinets at 
every period. For him, and on account of him, in 
order to maintain him in the position which I have 
just described, we accepted the coolness of our best 
_allies—we accepted isolation—we accepted conside- 
rable armaments and the enormous expenses that 
| accompany them—we have accepted the chances of 
/a general war—we have done all that influence can 
do, and it is not enough! We must have war! a 
general war, as if the matter referred to our most inti- 
mate allies, to our frontiers, or that our own provinces 
or national existence were in question! ‘That is con- 
trary to the most simple common sense. We have 
strenuously suppo and served the Pacha; we 
have resolutely put forth for him all the influence of 
France ; we have accepted on his account a difficult 
and dangerous situation. That is not sufficient in 
order to accomplish all the good that we wish him ; 
we assuredly do not owe him more; and never, at 


| 
| 











that great, that profound desire for peace which exists 





any period, has any Power more pledged and com- 
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ised itself for so distant and uncertain an ally.— 
PSensation. ) 

I now go to the affront—(Hear, hear motive 
which would be decisive if it existed. e Chamber 
knows the facts; it knows how matters were before 
the conclusion of the — of the 15th of July; it 
knows that on one side the other there were long 
and sincere efforts, in order to be of one accord; it 
knows that up to the end of June nothing was con- 
cealed, and that every means of negotiation and ar- 
rangement were attempted, and attempted openly. 
In the latter end of the month of June, the following 
was the state of ee Every endeavour at nego- 
tiation proposed by rance or England had failed. 
The news arrived of an attempt of a direct arrangement 
between Alexandria and Constantinople. Nobody 
can deny that that attempt was in formal contradiction 
to the note of the 27th July, which stated to the Porte 
—* Do not enter into any direct arrangement with the 
Pacha; we: take upon ourselves to settle affairs.” 
It was known in London in the course of the month of 
June. It was thought, very wrongfully, and against 
my most formal and persevering protestations, that 
that attempt was the work of France ; it was thought 
that France, abandoning the policy of the 27th July, 
had attempted to assume to herself an isolated policy, 
an isolated success. I stated,I repeated especially, 
that it was false. I was not believed. (Sensation.) 
Therein was grounded an obstinate error which has 
exercised over the events very great influence. It 
was said, since France wished to assume an isolated 
policy, and to derive success apart, we may as well 
do as much. ‘The arrangement for four, which re- 
mained in suspense for a length of time, which, I 
have the presumption to say, I assisted in keeping in 
suspense, according to the orders and instructions of 
the King’s Government, that arrangement was re- 
sumed with extreme vivacity. At the same time 
arrived the news of the insurrection of Syria. The 
attempt at a direct arrangement caused much ill-will 
—the insurrection of Syria = much hope. The 
projects of negotiation, which were yet pursued by 
some of the Coe emage were cooled down, and 
failed, owing to that very circumstance; and at the 
very instant the arrangement for four, which had been 
strenuously urged, and assisted by the facts which I 
have already detailed to the Chamber, was concluded. 
It was pow beer without the knowledge of France— 
(Sensation.) During the last eight or ten days that the 
conclusion of the arrangement was pending, France 
was put on one side. ‘The four Powers (and I must 
add they had a right to state that they were convinced 
that the attempt at negotiation had failed definitely) 
had constantly repeated, “If you do not deeide—if 

ou do not come to an understanding with us—we 
shall conclude an arrangement for four; we shall end 
the affair by four.” It has been ended by four, as 
stated, but without giving a final notice to France. 
I do not hesitate to say that there has been towards 
France a want of courtesy, which her conduct and 
attitude must evince by a proper feeling. It might 
have been thought that the right existed to conclude 
the arrangement for four to sign without France. It 
was suitable—it was just—towards an old and inti- 
mate ally, to give it notice that the signing was about 
to take place—to ask it whether definitely it suited it 
or not to be associated in the undertaking. There 
was not evineed for France, at that moment, for her 
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Government, all the courtesy which she had a right 
to. Gentlemen, that is not fair proceedin . but it is 
not affront; it is not a political insult. ‘There never 
was an intention during the whole course of the affair 
—I beg the Chamber will pay attention to these 
words, which I make use of after having maturely 
considered them—there never was an intention either 
to deceive. to defy, or to isolate France. No bad in- 
tention existed against her—no hostile feeling. It 
was thought that there was no means of coming to 
an understanding with France on the basis of the ne- 
gotiation. I had been repeatedly told, and it was 
repeated to me a little before the conclusion, that if 
an understanding was not come to with her on the 
basis of the negotiation, an engagement for four would 
be concluded. It has been made, and she must have 
expected it; ithas not been made with all the cour- 
tesy which she had a right to expect. It is a wrong, 
no doubt, a wrong which we have a right to complam 
of; but I ask the Chamber, I ask the most susceptible 
and delicate in point of national honour, and who, 
however, retain, and will retain their judgment in the 
—— of facts, whether that is a case for war? 
have spoken of our interests in the East, of our 
engagements with the Pacha, and of what is termed 
the insult made to France. The last point remains 
—our influence in the world. It is said that it will 
be lost—that France will be humiliated if she does 
not exact from that treaty a striking reparation.— 
Gentlemen, since 1830 it has become, for certain per- 
sons,a common topic of conversation, and almost of 
the tribune, to say that France is without influence 
in Euro that the influence of France has inces- 
santly declined. In my opinion the contrary is the 
truth. France has had, since 1830, on the affairs of 
Europe a great, a very great influence. She has 
done more than any other Power in Europe, and she 
has no right to complain of her situation nor of her 
influence for the last ten years. Since the last ten 
years France has morally and politically allied Bel- 
gium, which was hostile to her; France has allied 
Switzerland, which was hostile to her; and France 
has allied Spain, which was hostile toher (‘The Mar- 
= de Brézé attempts to speak.) I request M. de 
reux Brézé to allow me to go on totheend. I fore- 
see all that hecansay. I affirm, moreover, that since 
1830 France has gained to her alliance Spain, a con- 
quest which may be of more or less value, or which 
may be more or less dear, but which is not the less true. 
A government —— with the institutions and ge- 
neral ideas of the French Government has been es- 
tablished in Spain. That fact alone, that prevailing 
fact, will one day bear the fruits of its results. I do 
not hesitate in affirming, that, since 1830, in the coun- 
tries that surround her, the influence of France has 
become infinitely more important than formerly. Let 
one of the great European Powers be pointed out to 
me that has made the same progress ; let one of the 
great Powers of Europe be pointed out to me by 
whose means such great alterations have been ef- 
fected in the states that surround her. There is not 
one. France has made Europe accept her own situa- 
tion and analogous situations in three or four of the 
states that surround her. Is that a loss of influence ? 
a humiliation of France ? With respect to the parti- 
cular fact which we are upon, it is not, gentlemen, 
so strange, so unheard of, as is pretended. It is not 
the first time that a great state thus aids, without tak- 
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ing part and waging war, in events which, however, 
concern it. In 1826 a Greece was created, a state dis- 
membered from the Ottoman empire, and which ad- 
joined the frontiers of Austria. England, Russia 
and France conclude a treaty to protect that state; Aus- 
tria remains neuter. Austria considers that it coin- 
cides with her policy not to take part in the treaty 
which creates Greece. Has Austria disappeared from 
the number of the great powers of Europe? Does 
she not retain considerable rank and influence in the 
destinies of Europe? I take another example of a 
power more susceptible, more ambitious, than Au- 
stria—England. In 1823 a large French expedition 
enters Spain, in order to destroy a regime which Eng- 
land protected; not only it enters, but it occupies, 
Spain. It occupies for several years Cadiz, one of 
the objects of vigilance and jealousy of England. 
What does Mr. Canning do, the most popular Minis- 
ter of England? He remains in peace, he deems it 
wiser for England not to wage war for such an event. 
He did as we do; he employed to prevent that event 
all his means of influence; he negotiated, he raised 
obstacles ; but when the event was accomplished, he 
had the good sense to understand that the interest of 
his country was not on that account to engage in a 
general war ; he had the good sense to understand it 
and to say it,and now England acknowledges that 
Mr. Canning at that period ruled well over her de- 
stinies. Persons complained of him; he was ac- 
eused of want of foresight, blindness, and weakness; 
he persisted ; England remained passive, and in ex- 
——— and now it is acknowledged that she is 


y no means the loser in strength or in dignity. 
Gentlemen, France must not be deceived as to her 
means of influence in Europe. I think there exists 


in that respect much prejudice and routine. We 
have had for a great length of time two great means 
of influence in Europe, revolution and war. I donot 
accuse them, be sure of it. They have been neces- 
sary for a length of time, and legitimate, in order to 
ensure to France the regime at home which she stood 
in need of, and the independence abroad to which she 
had a right. But, in short, revolution and war, as 
means of influence in Europe, are worn out for France. 
She would do herself immense injury if she persisted 
in resorting to them. The means of influence for 
France now consists in peace; it is the spectacle of 
a good Government, in the heart of great li , con- 
quered by a revolution. The means of influence for 
mn is to reign over the minds of men; it is to 
conquer everywhere, not territories, but understand- 
ing and soul. Itis thereby that France is called upon 
to extend her power in Europe, her credit, and her 
strength; and at the moment of danger, when the 
mr of war will arise for a good cause—for a t 
and just cause, France will reap the benefits of her 
slow and sordid conquests, but which are not the less 
real—of those conquests which are not derived from 
provinces and tributes, but which do not the less tend 
to an increase of strength and power. Believe me, 
gentlemen, let us not speak to our country of territo- 
ries to be conquered ; let us not speak of great wars, 
of great revenge to be evinced. No; let France 
prosper, let her be free, rich, intelligent, and animated, 
without any disturbances, and we shall not have to 
complain, that she is in want of influence in the world. 
eet and continued applause. ) 


M. GUIZOT. 


at hearing M. Guizot say so much of peace as the only 
| policy for France, and nothing of justice or honour. 
| M. Guizot: I thank the Count de Montalembert 
| for enabling me to give to my words their right sense. 
I have, it is true, said that the just, moral, and great 

olicy was peace, but I have not said that peace was 
inseparable from justice and honour. I nowsay that 
war is indispensable for a country and for a Govern- 
ment when justice and honour command it. I have 
said, and | repeat, that the peace policy should be 
that of the Government, whilst the honour and jus- 
tice of the country are not affected by it. (Applause.) 





DEATH OF JANSEN, THE COMPOSER. 

Louis Charles Jansen, the brother of Madame 
Bartolozzi, (widow of the celebrated engraver of that 
name,) and uncle to Madame Vestris, was born at 
Aix-la-Chapelle about the year 1774. He made his 
first endré in London as a musician when quite a 
young man, and with the brightest prospects. When 
in the zenith of his prosperity, he opt his own car- 
riage—the best of society—and frequently had the 
honour of dining with his late Majesty George IV., 
when Prince of Wales. This musician was at last 
reduced to astate of the greatestdistress. His great- 
est horror appeared to be the thought of becoming an 
inmate of a parish workhouse, which disease and 
griping poverty a few months ago drove him to. 
“ Death,” said he, ** will soon o’ertake me when I 
get there!”” He was once seen out in the pauper’s 
uniform, and very soon after breathed his last in one 
of those abodes for the destitute, situate in Northum- 
berland-street, Marylebone. 


THE ALIF LAILA. 

The second volume of the Macan and Macnaghten 
edition of the original Arabic of the drabian Nights 
has just been published. Asia occupies the attention 
of Europe in our day nearly quite as much as it did 
at the time of the Crusades—all eyes are turned east- 
ward. The politician looks to Asia for the solution 
of some of the most intricate and important questions 
in European diplomacy; Asia, the cradle of civiliza- 
tion, is now beginning to receive back the arts, com- 
merce, and literature which she gave. Even the 
British public, which used to think about India (five 
times in a century) as a place of transportation for 
younger sons and dowerless damsels, has begun to 
cast its self-worshipping eyes towards Asia. Man- 
ners, minor morals, and the other conventionalities 
of Europe and Asia, were and are so different, that a 
verbatim translation of those celebrated tales never 
can be made into any of the vulgar languages of 
Europe ; for instance, the beautiful story of Zobeida 
and her sisters, in Galland’s translation, is in the 
original so disfigured by highly erotic passages, as 
to be wholly unfit for translation into English—these 
passages are often in verse, possessing al] the poetic 

ce and elegance, and more than the prurience, of 
a Fontaine, or Beranger, or Lord Byron. A few 
of the new tales (in the Macan edition) are the very 
best; but to enjoy them, it is necessary to be an 
Arabic scholar. Let no one despair: De Sacy’s 
Grammar and the (Calcutta) Aamoos Dictionary, 
with two hours a day hard study for nine months, 
will make a well-educated man of average intellect 
perfectly competent to enjoy the #4f Laila.— Madras 





e Count de Montalembert expressed his surprise 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 
EASTERN NEWS. 


The accounts from China, which are to the 3d 
July, communicate little intelligence beyond the sim- 
ple faets of the arrival of the expedition in the 
Chinese waters, and the formal blockade of the port 
and river of Canton, enforced by a part of the squad- 
ron, the remainder of the ships and transports having 
proceeded, without loss of time, to the northward, ac- 
cording to report, with a view of taking possession 
of the island of Chusan. The former measure (the 
blockade) will offer a serious obstruction to the trade 
of the Chinese; the latter is a very judicious step, 
since it will place in our hands a station from whence 
we can conduct with advantage measures of hostility, 
negotiation, or commerce. 

ye quote the following description of Chusan and 
its vicinity from the Chinese Repository. 

Chusan or Chowshan, is a large island, about 30 
miles in length, and 15 in beoatth, surrounded by 
numerous islands or islets of every grade, from about 
one-fourth the size of the principal island, to mere 
barren rocks just rising above the surface of the 
water. The largest number is to the south of the 
principal island. ‘This island lies nearly opposite to 
the river of Ningpo. On its southern side is a con- 
siderable walled town, named Tinghae; in front of 
which is the 74 harbour which the islands 
afford, in lat, 30° 36’ N., long, 121° 11’ E., according 
to Horsburgh, but somewhat differently by others. 
The depth of water in the harbour is from five to 
seven fathoms. It is completely landlocked and 
sheltered from all winds. A long and narrow neck 
of land, extending from the main, terminates in Ketow 
Point, three or four leagues to the southward of 
Chusan Harbour. Running along the northern shore 
of this land, we shortly reach the entrance of the 
river of Ningpo. Kinlang on the east, and Pooto 
on the west of Chusan, are among the larger and 
more beautiful islands of this extensive group. Pooto 
possesses a uliar attraction in the number of 
splendid temples and picturesque grottos which cover 
it.—Ningpo is the chief . of a department, and a 
— of extensive trade. It is situated on the north 

ank, five or six leagues up the river Tahea, the 
mouth of which is about nine leagues distant from 
Chusan Harbour. The channel for entering the 
river is between some small islands and the eastern 
point, having on the bar from 3 to 34 fathoms, and at 
the anchorage inside from 5 to 6 fathoms. The town 
of Chinha is situated immediately within the mouth 
of the river, and opposite to it is the anchorage, in lat. 
29° 54’ north, lon. 121° 52’ 30” east. Directly to the 
north-westward of this river is a deep gulf, the disem- 
boguement of the river Tséentang. A few miles up 
this gulf is Hangehowfoo, the capital of the province 
Chekeang, a place celebrated for its silk manufac- 
tures, and the seat of an extensive maritime as well 
as inland trade. Kanpoo (sup osed to be the Canfu 
of the Mohammedan travellers in the eighth century) 


was formerly the port of Hangchow, but the gradual 
accummulation of sands has rendered it necessary to 
move further out towards the sea, to a place named 
Chapoo, situated, like Kanpoo, on the northern side 
of the gulf. From hence is carried on the trade with 





Japan, consisting of twenty large junks annually, 
The embankments raised against the encroachments 
of the sea, and the extensive salt works in this neigh- 
bourhood, are objects of interest. 

Our readers will find an accurate account of the 
northern parts of China, including Chusan, in our 
13th vol. p. 106. 

The East-India Company had a factory in Chusan 
till the middle of the eighteenth century, but their re- 
cords are full of complaints of the vexations and ex- 
tortion their trade suffered there. ‘The .dmherst, inthe 
course of her experimental voyage to the N, E. coast 
of China, in 1832, visited the Chusan archipelago, 
and landed at Chin-hae and Ting-hae, where they 
were well-received, 

The Chinese have made another abortive attempt 
to burn the British shipping by means of fire-rafts ; 
they are said to meditate the sinking of vessels laden 
with stones in the passages, and they are also charged 
(upon no very secure authority) with a foul design to 
poison their export tea. These people have few ad- 
voeates amongst the European community in their 
territories, and the tide of prejudice runs strongly 
against them here. The next intelligence from 
China will probably be important, and ought, for 
British interest, to be decisive. 

The advices from India by the last mail are, we 
regret to say, extremely we Reals The British 
arms have suffered disasters which, though in them- 
selves of trivial moment, are serious in their conse- 
quences. It appears that the fortress of Khelat, the 
capital of Beloochistan, which was captured at a 
severe cost by the British foree under General Will- 
shire, was left to the guardianship of Shah Niwas 
Khan, as Killedar, under an impression that the late 
ruler was unpopular. The thirty British sepoys, un- 
der Lieut. Loveday, (placed there in the capacity of 
resident,) were merely intended for his escort. Meer 
Hussein Khan, son of the late Khan of Khelat, col- 
lected his followers to the number of 3,000, and 
apparently with the aid of the Brahoes, who com- 
a the garrison, re-took this important place, aud, 
as announced his intention of marching with an in- 
creased force against Kahun, the capital of the Murree 
tribe of Beloochees, garrisoned by a small detachment 
of British troops, under Captain Brown. This place 
appears to have been slenderly provided not only 
with men but with provisions, and a convoy, under 
the command of Major Clibborn, covered by a force 
of 470 infantry and fifty horse, with two guns, march- 
ed to relieve it. We refer to the details given else- 
where of the lamentable failure and disastrous retreat 
of this foree, which abandoned the convoy, with all 
its guns, horses, camp-equipage, and baggage, to the 
Beloochees, besides being “thoroughly beaten and 
cut up.” No imputation seems te rest upon either 
the commander or the men of this force, which con- 
sisted of the very picked men of the Bombay army ; 
the calamity is attributable to the country, the difficult 
nature of which, it would seem, has been undervalued, 
owing to the facility of our entrance into Affghanis- 
tan. The Murree Fort of Kahun was the place from 
whenee Lieut. Clarke started with the 600 camels 
and the party of troops, destroyed by the Beloochees 


in May: 
“The entrances of the mountain districts,”’ ob- 
serves a writer in a Bombay paper, “are, first, Pulla- 
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through most difficult defiles, narrow gorges, and 
over steep hills, where little or no forage is to be 
found, water is scarce and the wells far apart. After 
surmounting the last steep hill, one sees an extensive 
table-land, which is to appearance capable of cultiva- 
tion. In the midst is built the fort and town of 
Kahun. From supposing that the occupation of this 
centrical position by British troops would tend to 


check the wild and ferocious inhabitants of the dis- | 


trict, it was decided that Kahun should be occupied. 
The surrounding tribes were indignant, and although 
previously inclined to make, at least, an apparent 
submission, they then swore to be revenged for what 
they look upon to be the robbery of their homes. ‘The 
first effect of their revenge was upon poor Clarke, 
whose detachment they attacked, not in a plain, but 
in a difficult pass of the mountains, and where they 
have since cut up another party of eighty sepoys, 
while returning to, and even near, Kahun. The 
Gandava pass forms another entrance into the re- 
cesses of those wild uncivilized tribes. 
Bolan pass the same wild savage tribes are known to | 
reside, in the same sort of country. Their attack 
upon Quetta was most ably repulsed by Capt. Bean, | 
and his gallant conduct has saved the low country: | 
had he surrendered, Dadur and Bagh would have 
been attacked, and all the surrounding country over- | 
run.” 

Contemporaneously with these disasters, incidents | 
ef an unpleasant, but Jess alarming complexion, have | 
occurred in other quarters. Captain Hay, incautious- 
ly, commenced hostilities with some of the chiefs | 
near the Bameean station, who seem to have discovered | 
our weakness in that quarter, and he suffered a severe | 
loss in the Kamurd valley, which is beyond Shah | 
Soojah’s territories, amongst the Uzbeks. It "a 
that Capt. Hay was invited by some of the Uzbek | 
tribes to send out a force to take possession of a fort. 
He pushed forward a hundred men under the charge 
of a havildar, but the treacherous ‘Tartars opened a 
fire upon them from the dense orchards and gardens 
with which the road was lined. This little English | 
detachment of Goorkhas maintained the unequal con- | 
test until all the ammunition was expended, when 
they retreated steadily, but were sadly cut up by the 
enemy, and would very likely have al) perished, if 
Lieut. Sturt had not come up to their ot still 
they lost half their number, or fifty in killed, wounded, | 
and missing. 

Captain Macgregor, the political agent at Jellala- 
bad, has been equally unsuccessful in that quarter. 
The affair of Kudjiah, in the Bajore country, in which 
Captain Maegregor was successful, seems to have 
been followed up by another, in which (according to | 
one of the latest accounts) he met with “a severe 
discomfiture.”’ 

Much censure is cast upon the authorities for leav- 
ing so much to the conte of chance, especially in a 
country where disciplined valour labours under serious 
disadvantages when opposed to a savage rabble. 
** With a handful of men here and a handful of men 
there; with a company where a regiment should be, 
and a gun where we ought to have a battery, what 
security is there against such untoward accidents as 
have happened? From Syghan to Lahore, from 
Peshawur to Khelat, we have little knots of regular 











jee, which is about fifty-eight miles from Kahun, | troops, eked out with locals ; and the influence of one 


|towards the weakened position.” 


Around the | 
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or two British officers, in detached positions and in 


}almost an unknown country, is not sufficient safe- 
| guard against the attacks of the lawless native hordes, 


who have only to concentrate their powers and over- 
whelm us wheresoever they list. To strengthen one 
post isto weaken another, and immediately an ad- 
vance is made, the enemy take advantage of it to move 
The government 
appears to be taking prompt steps to correct this error ; 
troops were pouring into Beloochistan and Upper 
Seinde; no less than 10,000 men, it is said, being on 
the march thither, and the Madras army has been 
indented upon for a supply. 

In the north of Affghanistan, affairs are in statu 

uo. Dost Mahomed, who has escaped from Bokhara, 
fad opened negotiations with Sir Wm. Macnaghten, 
who has sent Dr. Lord to the Dost at Khoolum, with 
propositions which will probably secure his quiet 
neutrality in the coming campaign. 

The affairs of Khiva cease to possess much interest 
since the official declaration from St. Petersburgh of 
the settlement of the differences between Russia and 
the Khan. 

The news from the Punjab, so late as the 17th 
September, received at Bombay, just on the departure 
of the mail, are of great importance. It would ap- 
pear that the Maharaja is on his death-bed, and that 


| the most active preparations for war were going on 


under the direction of the parties who rule that state. 

Our relations with Nepaul are still in an unsettled 
condition. ‘The Nepaulese troops have evacuated the 
villages on the frontier; but it is understood that 
other and far greater causes of dissatisfaction with 
the Court of Katmandoo exist, and there is reason to 
believe, from the orders which have been issued for 
the movement of troops in the direction of the Nepaul 
frontier, that our Government meditates calling the 
Nepaulese to account. Much will depend upon the 
course which affairs may take in China; that state 
exercises a powerful influence over the Court of 
Katmandoo, and if the latter receive a mandate from 
Pekin to march into the British territories, with a 
promise of being backed by a Chinese or Tartar 
army, the antipathies of the Goorkhas will not suffer 
treaties to restrain them. 

The domestic incidents of British India are few 
and unimportant. The affair of the Union Bank, 
which is now exhibited in plain day, is highly de- 
serving of notice. If an attempt had been made in 
this country to save the pecuniary interests of a bank 
by compounding a felony, (which is the description 
of the transaction given by a barrister of the Supreme 
Court,) it would have excited an outery of execration. 
In Caleutta, however, the impunity of a delinquent, 
self-convicted of the commission of frauds, for four 
or five years, to the amount of £12,000, has been 
characterised as a ** measure judiciously taken.” 

From our Straits’ settlements and Ceylon, as also 
Burmah and Dutch India, there is a dearth of news. 
Some interesting discussions have taken place in the 
Legislative Councils in Australasia and at the Cape 
of Good Hope, of which full reports are given in our 
Asiatic Intelligence. Col. Gawler, the Governor of 
South Australia, has been recalled, and Capt. Grey 
substituted in his stead. 
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Dost Mahomed and his son, Acbar Khan, have 
|escaped from the king of Bokhara, and are proceed- 





Afghanistan, Scinde, and Belvochistan.—The last ing towards Cabool, pursued by the Bokhara troops, 
news from Affghanistan is, that the European and | —Delhi Gaz., dug. 19. 


48th N. I. were proceeding to Cabool, and that the 
43d, with four guns, had gone to Quetta. 


We learn from Cabool, that Dost Mahomed had 


A force | escaped from Bokhara and reached Khoolum, from 


was to proceed against Bajour, but as the place is whence he has written to Sir W. Macnaghten, 
strong and the country is unfavourable to military | requiring to know what terms will be granted to him, 
operations, it is considered very probable that Sir | if he submits to Shah Shooja.—4dgra Ukhbar, Jug. 27. 


filloughby will not send a force from Jullalabad, | 


Dost Mahomed, harassed and left without re- 


unless a strong brigade, which has been applied for, | sources, for his own adherents keep at a distance from 
moves simultaneously upon Bajour from Attock, | him, will, it is thought, come into the proposals Dr. 
there being a good open road through the valley, | Lord, who has proceeded to Khoolum with three lacs 
from Attock to Peshawur.— gra Ukhbar, Sept. 12. | of rupees, is empowered to hold out to him: his sur- 

Lieut. Cooper returned from Candahar to Quetta | render and removal from Affghanistan will, of course, 
with his troop, and had been heard of, from that | tend much to the pacification of the country, and it 


place, on the 26th ult. The insurgents broke up the 
day previous to his arrival there with Macan’s corps, 
as Lieut. Jackson, who had been sent from Candahar 
with two hundred Affghan horsemen to keep the 
passes open, had given the rebels a broad hint, by 
cutting through their camp, when they made off. 
There are, however, large bodies of insurgents all 
over the country, and the only way to secure peace 
to the state of Up er Scinde will be by the spilling 
of still more blodd, until the whole of the tribes are 
rooted out; it is a dismal prospect, but one which is 
sure to be entailed upon the policy we have under- 
taken to preserve.—Delhi Gaz., dug. 26. 

The shah received Nuwaub Jubber Khan, the 
Dost’s brother, very kindly, and the envoy and 
minister has signified his readiness to give the ex- 
chief the same terms that were offered him at first. 
He has met with nothing but ingratitude from all his 
friends of the faith, so that he probably will end his 
career in Hindoostan, as a guest of the Feringees. 
Shah Shoojah has, at last, appointed a tolerable 
Vuzeer, Osmer Khan, who had assumed the title of 
Nizam-ood-dowla, and matters will go on better if 
the Sikhs will leave off intriguing. ‘They cannot 
reconcile themselves to our presence in Affghanistan. 
—Agra Ukhbar, dug. 29. 

Lieut. Hammersley, with fifty of Christie’s horse, 
accompanied with a chief and about four hundred 
followers, adherents of Shah Shoojah, sallied out 
from Quetta in the direction of Moostong, and came 
upon a body of about four hundred rebels. ‘Though 
unsupported by the principal part of his force, for he 


|is to be hoped that the terms are such as can be 
honourably listened to.— Delhi Gaz., Sept. 9. 

Candahar, Quetta, and the surrounding country are 
/quiet. Capt. Bean has received a very amusing 
| letter from the son of Mehrab Khan, announcing his 
| intention of joining his army at Sir-i-ab, desiring him 
to walk out of Shaw! forthwith, and meet him in the 
field, so that the poor unoffending inhabitants of 
Quetta might not suffer. He was recommended to 
come, and the sooner the better. 





Extract of a letter dated Sukkur, August 14.— 
“The news from Khelat, on the 30th of July, was, 
that the son of Mehrab Khan (Mahomed Hussein, 
otherwise Meer Nusser Khan) has possessed himself 
of Khelat, surrendered by Shah Niwaz Khan. It ap- 
pears that, on the 24th, Meer Nusser Khan arrived 
before Khelat, with a force amounting to about three 
thousand men, and commenced an attack, which con- 
tinued for some hours, when they were repulsed with 
a trifling loss by Shah Niwaz and about fifty men 
within the town. On the night of the 25th, the at- 
tack was renewed, and their efforts were directed 
against the eastern gates, the Mustong and other 
gates being in the charge of Lieut. Loveday. About 
midnight, an alarm was given that the enemy had 
forced the western wall. Lieut. Loveday immediate- 
ly sent aid to the party who were guarding this wall, 
and the assailants were again repelled with heavy 





could not induce the cavalry to charge, and a portion | 
of the chief’s followers also held back, he, with the | 
| abandoned all hope of defence, and the conviction of 


chief and a few of his followers, did not hesitate to 


dash at them, killing five with his own hand; he | 


was at one time placed in a most critical situation; | 
having been wounded, and his horse shortly after 
receiving a wound, caused him to fall to the ground, 
when he was attacked by one of the rebels, but 
scrambling upon his feet, he cut his opponent down. 
The rebels, though still in the environs, have not 
been able to summon courage for a fresh attack on 
Quetta, Capt. Bean’s guns having been too much for 
their valour in the first attack; when certain of | 
success, they had provided themselves with scaling 
ladders, capable of containing four or five men 
abreast, which they abandoned in their retreat. 
Lieut. H. writes, that had the men only followed 
him, he would have cut the enemy to pieces. We 


loss ; between thirty and forty, however, had made 
good an entrance, and were taken prisoners, confess- 
ing, as they were so, that the Brahoes, who had 
charge of the wall, encouraged the attack. From this 
moment, the hapless and betrayed Shah Niwaz 


the inutility of his efforts became strengthened trom 
the report which immediately spread that the Bra- 
hoes were all secretly disposed to favour Nusseer 
Khan. Shah Niwaz at once determined to capitu- 
late, and resigned Khelat, on condition that he, toge- 
ther with his family, should be respected, and allowed 
to retire in safety to Baghana, with the added stipu- 
lation of protection to the escort, person, and property 
of Lieut. Loveday. 

Khelat was taken on the 29th of July. Lieut. 
Loveday. with his small detachment, behaved nobly, 
but after three days’ defence, finding treachery within 


| the walls, was obliged to capitulate, when Hussein 
/Khan placed himself on the musnud amid great 


rejoicings. Lieut. Loveday continues in Khetat, but 


fear from this, that our dependence, after all, must be | is not allowed to write except in Persian to Capt, 
. Mr, Masson was safe in his company, 


on regulars. — Delhi Gaz., Sept. 2. 
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This son of Mehrab Khan, whose name has con- 
tinually appeared in the late transactions, is, as is 
now stated, a mere boy of twelve years old, brought 
forward by his mother. His name is Hussein. 
Another point, which confirms all our prior intelli- 
gence respecting Khelat, is that Niwaz Khan, whom 
the British troops had placed on the throne, finding 
the attack likely to be successful, offered to capitulate, 
in which Lieut. Loveday found it useful to join, as 
the troops in the place could not be relied on.— Bomb. 
Cour., Sept. 11. 

Officiant intelligence has been received in Bombay 
from Lieut. Loveday, in which it is stated that 
nothing could surpass the bravery, fidelity, and de- 
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termination of Niwaz Khan himself, in the defence | 
of Khelat, until he discovered that the extent of | 


treachery within the garrison rendered further resist- 
ance worse than fruitless. Then, and not till then, 
it was that he endeavoured to obtain for Lieut. 
Loveday and himself the best terms in his power. 
In this despatch it is stated, that Lieut. Loveday 
was in hopes of being permitted to return to Bagh- 
hana with Niwaz Khan, but was very doubtful 
whether he would be permitted to leave the hands 
of his captors. — Bomb. Times, Sept. 5. 

The bare idea of leaving an officer and thirty men 
to defend such an important fortress, bespeaks 
imbecility of the highest kind. Loveday, with his 
party, acted most gallantly; and had there been 
only two hundred men under him, instead of thirty, 
results very different would have happened. While 
he was defending one side of the fort against the 
rabble of Mehrab Khan’s son, the opposite face was 
attacked, to which he sent a havildar and twelve 
men. ‘This gallant little band found the followers 
of Shah Niwaz acting a most treacherous part, and 
helping the besiegers over the wall; but in an instant 
they attacked them, and drove the assailants back in 
a most gallant manner, and such was the panic, that 
these wretches dared not come on again. In this 
way the fort was defended for three days, when 
Shah Niwaz, alarmed lest double vengeance should 
be inflicted on him, capitulated. The old begum 
mother promised faithfully that Loveday should not 
be hurt. He was permitted to write despatches to 
Capt. Bean at Quetta, and the next day prohibited 
writing in any other than the Persian character and 
language, that they might see what was written. 
He was at length put under a guard of two hundred 
men, and his last letter contains a gloomy foreboding 
that his life would not be spared. The wretches are 
now scattering themselves all over the country, 
plundering in all directions, and they vow they will 
descend into the plains and plunder Northern 
Cutchee, and loot Baugh, Dadur, &e.—Bomb. Gaz., 
Sept. 7. 

Later letters had been received at Bombay from 
Lieut. Loveday, who had been well, nay, even 
kindly, treated by the rebels. These were still in 
considerable force around Khelat, stoutly threatenin 
another visit to Quetta. Some accounts represen 
that the attack on Khelat was made in concert with 
Shah Niwaz, who was to divide the territory with 
Meer Nusseer Khan. It was currently rumoured 
that Mehrab’s son had circulated a notice to all the 
chiefs of the Surawan, Pongoor, and Mukran dis- 
tricts, to join him in resisting the attack of the 
British armies, as well from Scinde as from Candahar. 
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| Another account says :—“ Khelat was attacked by 
'Mehrab Khan’s son with a force of 6,000 men. 
Lieut. Loveday, with one gun, killed eight of the 
assailants, when the nephew of Mehrab Khan, who 
was in the fortress, colent the firing to cease, ex- 
claiming, ‘ What is the use of killing our brothers ?” 
The firing within the fortress having ceased, the son 
| gave orders for an assault by escalade, in whiehvhis 
| troops would have succeeded, if their ladder had not 
broken, luckily for Lieut. Loveday, or his life would 
instantly have been forfeited to the rage of the 


barbarians. The next day the nephew offered to 
| surrender the fortress, provided Lieut. Loveday’s life 


was guaranteed. Mehrab Khan’s son intends to 
= with 6,000 men (he could raise 12,000 if he 
iked) to Kahun, and to attack it. Nine of the thirty 
sepoys with Lieut. Loveday were killed.” 

There appears no doubt that Mehrab Khan’s son 
is anxious to treat with our government for the pos- 
session of Khelat, as his only means of existence ; 
for it would seem that the government did not take 
any measures either to afford him a subsistence or to 
conciliate him.—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 9. 

Prepatations are making for the recapture of 
Khelat; the 38th Bengal N. I. was to march forth- 
with from Ferozepore for Sukkur. We are glad to 
see that a respectable force will take the field in 
Scinde, and we trust such a lesson will be read to 
the Beloochee tribes as will procure tranquillity and 
peace for the country. We imagine that no stand 
will be made by the new chief of Khelat, but a 
wearying and protracted campaign in the hills will 
be resorted to, to thin our numbers and distract our 
troops. We fear much difficulty will present itself 
in such a system of warfare. It will be an especial 
piece of good luck if Nusseer Khan will make a 
stand at Khelat, as the affair may soon be finished ; 
but if he once takes to the fastnesses of his strong 
country, it may not be one season that will see a 
period put to the contest.— Bomb. Gaz., Sept. 16. 

The Bombay Courier says, the son of Mehrab 
Khan offers to make peace, and restore his prisoners, 
on condition that the British pay five lacs of rupees, 
as indemnity for the damage done to the town by the 
foree under Major Gen. Willshire; the jewels and 
other booty, to the amount of fifteen lacs, to be 
restored; and the expense of his present successful 
expedition to recapture the inheritance of his family, 
amounting to three lacs, more or less, must also be 
made good to him. ‘Should these conditions be 
refused, he and his followers have sworn on the 
Koran that they never will sheathe the sword until 
the Feringee infidels are driven from the land of their 
fathers.” 





The following is an extract of a letter from Capt. 
Brown, the commandant at Kahun, dated July 20. 

“* My situation is not an enviable one, bat far from 
perilous: for though I have the whole of this tribe 
against me, and a report of another, the Kojacks, 
about to join them, I feel confident, with God’s bless- 
ing, of being able to hold my post against them till 
I obtain relief. I have been strengthening myself 
every possible way, with ditches, double walls, 
stakes, and palisades. - walls, 900 yards, are far 
too extensive for the number of men I Less, so that 
I have strengthened a small inner fort to fall back 


on, in the event of being overpowered by superior 
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numbers. Do not think me presumptuous, but the 
fact is, that I have reason to think much higher of the 
sepoys than some writers in the papers appear to do ; 
particularly, I have every confidence in ag of 
the old regiment—the conduct of the men been 
and continues most admirable. I have further seen 
a great deal of these rascally Beloochees, and have 
no opinion of their courage, unless they have some 
thirty to one. Their numbers are, however, much too 
great to admit of my being in any d loose. At 
night, every man is on duty, and each division man 
has a particular post; every follower likewise falls 
in with a thick club in his hands. The men are in 
excellent spirits, but we have had eno of it; 
working parties all day, and duty every night, and 97 
out of 150 covered with ulcers. Our turn is coming, 
and if we do not tevenge the massacre of our poor 
companions, | am much mistaken. I have reported 
being able to hold out till the Ist September, but un- 
less then relieved, shall be badly off for provisions. 
As to attempting any thing offensive, by Jove! these 
Beloochees beset us in our very den! I dare not 
show my nose 500 yards from the walls, for they are 
always hovering about, and unfortunately there is a 
dry river about a mile off, where they lie concealed, 
and, oy oe opportunity, come galloping out 
by dozens. other morning, some twenty bullock 
drivers, in spite of repeated warnings, went off about 
a mile to procure forage. Some 150 horsemen, 
watching their movements, cut in between them and 
the fort. I got the gun screwed round, and threw 
out a few men, flanked by two bastions; by these 
means we saved eleven out of the twenty. The shell 
from the gun sent the Beloochees to the right about, 
knocking over three of them. This morning I had 
the pleasure of promoting two sepoys on the spot for 
bravery. They were out with ten or twelve camel- 
men, close outside the fort, cutting forage, when 
fifteen horsemen rode at them; instead of bolting, 
they coolly pulled up; let drive right into the horse- 
men’s faces, knocking one over, the rest made off, 
thereby saving the camel-men, who otherwise must 
have been cut up.” 

Intelligence of the capture of Kahun has arrived 
from Kurachee. The statements circulated connected 
with the capture are fearful, for it is rumoured (we 
hope this statement may be incorrect) that #number 
of soldiers, some even say the sick, were butchered. 
The fate of the officers is not known; it is said that, 
with the exception of one, who was killed, they are 
prisoners. ‘The dates of these melancholy occur- 
rences are not specified, but the capture of Moostung 
and Kahun are not doubted.—Bomb. Cour. Aug. 29. 

The safety of the fort of Kahun is fully confirmed 
up to the date of 17th of August. No letter has been 
received from Capt. Brown since the 22d July. 

A private letter says:—“In Kahun there is no 

t force; Capt. Brown of the 5th N. L., Lieut. 
trskine of the Artillery, and Dr. Glasse are there. 
They have but one gun to fight against 6,000; awful 
odds, indeed. It is most melancholy to see such 
brave men sacrificed to the want of care and foresight.” 

Extract of a letter, dated Sukkur, 11th August :— 
“From the knowledge of the perilous position in 
which Capt. Brown is placed, probably arises the 
rumour that something more than danger has over- 
taken him. ‘The detachment of commands 
is proverbial, even in the gallant armies of India, for 
es. 1841,.—Museum. 35 
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daring courage and undaunted determination. He 
has at least one field gun under his charge, and stout 
and ready hands bold hearts to serve it well. 
The experience the Beloochees have recently had of 
the effects of canister and grape shot makes them 
regard the artillery arm of the service with an alarm 
and awe which they scarcely bestow on the best 
disciplined musketeers. All sorts of warlike pre- 
arations are going on. The troops are to start 
immediately for the hills; but more than half the 
forces originally intended will not be able to march, 
owing to the deficient state of the commissariat, in 
consequence of the difficulty of procuring camels. 
Brown’s situation at Kahun is becoming more alarm- 
ing; his provisions cannot last beyond the first week 
in September, and relief in some shape or other must 
be sent to him. His reseue, and the demolition of 
the fort, will, I fear, be all that can be effected.” 

Another letter from Sukkur, dated 15th August, 
says :—** To-day’s t brought a letter from an 
officer at Pullajee, (the entrance of the hills,) saying 
a messenger had come to him in the morning, info 
ing him that the Beloochees had attacked the garrison 
at Kahun—had taken Brown prisoner, and killed 
every soul within the walls; we do not credit the 
report; doubtless there has been a fight. However, 
the first report of poor Clark’s affair reached us in 
the same way, which we at first disbelieved, but in 
the end it proved unhappily too true. If our late 
brigadier had had his own way, he would never have 
occupied Kahun; it was a false move of the politi- 
cals, and by it the Beloochees have been driven 
desperate, and made our mortal foes. The chief, 
whose son was killed in the affair with Clark, has 
done nothing but wander about, vowing, under the most 
awful oaths, never, while life shall last, to cease mur- 
dering every Feringee he can come in contact with.”” 

Intelligence from Hydrabad to the 19th September 
states that the post at Kahun was not so badly pro- 
visioned as was apprehended. Capt. Brown, it was 
believed, had about sixty gun-bullocks, and a good 
many sheep. He had succeeded in capturing forty 
of our plundered camels, loaded with grain; the 
had been seized in passing the neighbourhood o 
Kahun, It is ho that this may enable him to 
hold out till another and more successful attempt is 
made for his relief. 

A letter from Ahmedabad, dated September 11th, 
states, that the report of Capt. Brown’s disasters was 
quite without foundation: “he had been repeatedly 
attacked, but always repulsed the assailants. The 
Beloochees at last laid a bait, hoping to induce the 
garrison to leave the walls of the fort, and drove one 
morniny close to it three hundred fat sheep—a tempt- 
ing sight to somewhat starving men: these were 
enviously eyed for some time, Capt. Brown not very 
well determined what to do; but they were too 
tempting ; so, with a strong party,he sallied forth, 
and succeeded in driving them all into the fort, with- 
out losing a man. The scene that followed one may 
imagine—the whole place turned into a cook-shop ; 
but it was a t catch for them, besides giving 
additional spirit to the sepoys. You will probably 
have heard these details ere this reaches. I have 
written them as they were given to me, in case you 
should not: the letter which contains them is dated 









the 21st August, from an officer stationed somewhere 
between Kahun and Sukker, who had that morning 
17 Sp. or Mac. 


















received them from Capt. Brown himself, after a 
cessation of communication for three weeks.”’ 





A letter from Sukker, dated 5th September, con- 
tains the following account of the failure of an 
attempt to relieve Kahun. “ The convoy, under the 
—_ of Major Clibborn, which left this on the 
12th ult., encamped at the inning of the of 
Surtof on the 29th, and nenaed their mak on the 
30th over this rugged and slanting mountain, above a 
mile in extent, and by the most strenuous exertions of 
the sepoys, the guns and stores were taken to the top, 
after a wearisome march of fourteen hours in the 
burning sun. Early on the 3ist, they moved on to 
the encamping ground at Nufoork, below the pass, 
about six miles distance; after a little rest, they 
started again for the second of mountains, 
through which lay the route to hun, which was, 
after t trouble and difficulty, surmounted by the 
cheerful and unceasing exertions of the sepoys. The 
advance of the convoy, consisting of six divisions of 
infantry, about 450 strong, two | pounders, and fi 
of the Scinde horse, arrived at the halting ground. 
The enemy on the heights kept up a brisk fire on the 
convoy while approaching its ; the guns were 
placed in position to enfilade the pass in front. Here 
a detention took place, for the arrival of the rear- 
guard, consisting of the right flank company of the 
lst Grenadiers, one howitzer, and the Poonah Aux- 
iliary horse, under Lieut. Loch. The major ordered 
the left flank companies of the Ist and 2d Grenadiers 
to storm the heights, who were led on with admirable 
coolness and order by Captain Raitt, supported by the 
remaining companies of the Ist Grenadiers and fifty 
volunteers of the Poonah Auxiliary Horse, under 
Lieut. Loch, who kept up a galling fire on such of 
the enemy as appeared below the crest of the moun- 
tain, and the howitzers cleared the head of the pass, 
while the storming party advanced over a miserable 
road, obstructed by escstweshe covered with thorn 
bushes. The enemy opened a very heavy fire, but 
our party gallantly advanced and gained the head of 
the pass, and were ready to push on, when a dense 
mass of the enemy overwhelmed the storming party 
with musketry and showers of stones, while others 
fell on them with sabres, committing a fearful havoc 
on the retreating sepoys. ‘The advance companies 
were ordered to the support of the guns and colours, 
when the numberless enemy rushed down with the 
most determined gallantry, and with such impetuosity 
that the troops had hardly time to form ; hard fighting 
on both sides, the enemy yelling and howling like 
beasts of the forest; but the well-applied s of 

rape from Capt. Stamford’s howitzers soon repulsed 
te enemy with considerable loss, leaving about two 
hundred dead on the field. Our troops suffered se- 
verely, above 150 were killed and wounded. Capt. 
Raitt fell leading the storming party; Lieut. Moore, 
Ist Grenadiers; Lieut. Franklin, and Ensign Wil- 
liams, were also killed, and Lieut. Loch, who with 
fifty of the ressalah, gallantly volunteered to act as 
skirmishers, was severely wounded, but is considered 
out of danger. Most of the influential men of the 
enemy were found dead on the field, yet the pass 
remained in their possession, their numbers amount- 
ing to many thousands. The heat was dreadful, and 
the suffering of the men and cattle from exhaustion 
and thirst had become painfully apparent; the little 
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ining in the puckalls from the last halting 

place was dried up, and no water was procurable 
unless the pass was carried, and the post of Kahun 
was distant about six miles. The puckall bheesties 
and camel puckalls, oo with the gun horses and 
officers’ horses with followers, under an escort of fifty 
irregular horse, went for water. At this time the 
cries of the wounded and dying for ‘ water! water!’ 
were increasing, and gave rise latterly to scenes of 
frenzy and despair. In this manner they remained, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the water party. 
Some stragglers came in and reported that the water 
party was surrounded in a nullah: what was to be 
done? They had already lost 150 men of the force, 
the remainder were enfeebled with the thirst and ex- 
ertions of the two previous days, and to add to their 
difficulties, most of the camel-drivers, dooley-bearers, 
&c., had abseonded a the action, after plunder- 
ing the commissariat of the loads of flour, &e. The 
gun horses were gone, and the men of the golundauze 
so prostrated from fatigue and thirst, that latterly they 
could scarcely rise to fire a gun. Major Clibborn, 
after mature deliberation, found that it would be im- 
practicable to throw provisions into the fort of Kahun, 
and further, that unless the water party returned, the 
whole force must perish of thirst; the sad alternative 
was forced upon this gallant officer of abandoning 
the unfortunate garrison at Kahun. No signs of the 
water party. appearing at 10 p. m., Capt. Stamford 
was ordered to spike his guns, and this enfeebled 
force moved off, with as much quietness as the frantic 
state of the men would permit. Almost every thi 
was abandoned, owing to the desertion of the camel- 
drivers, and at - gs me they had partly descended the 
pass of the Surtof, when the little baggage, stores, and 
treasure, they were able to bring with them fell into the 
hands of the enemy. A t number of followers 
were here massacred. Without food and tents, and 
marching in the burning heat of the sun, they were 
obliged to make one forced march to Poolajee, where 
they arrived completely famished. A t many 
deaths have occurred since their arrival, amongst 
whom is Capt. Heighington, of the Ist Grenadiers, 
who expired on the ard inst. With the exception of 
twenty-four gun horses, and a few followers who 
joined the detachment near Poolajee, the remainder of 
the water party were cut up near a nullah.” 

“September 7. A traveller has just come into 
camp, reporting that a party of 2,000 Beloochees were 
lurking about Luckee, a village about 10 coss from 
Sukkur. The order for the march of the detachment 
of the 23d N. I. has been in consequence counter- 
manded. The signal victory which the Beloochees 
have gained over the convoy has so inflated them, 
that one of them had the impudence this morning to 
attempt to scale the fort walls of Bukkur, to obtain 
access to the state prisonera, and cheer their solitary 
spirits by recounting to them the wonderful victory 
they had achieved. The place is getting swarmed 
with beggars, it is supposed Beloochees in disguise, 
come to take a peep at our strength, as one of them 
was discovered yesterday in a fakeer’s habit ; but, on 
tearing open which, he was found armed with d 

rs, and a bag of powder and shot, and his match- 
ock was hidden near the bank of the river.” 

Another account gives the following short descrip- 
tion of the affair: “ We beat the enemy, but heat and 
thirst killed us—the men were frantic—mad: Major 
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Clibborn’s conduct was capital,—coolness itself, 
and he only abandoned his material to save the lives 
of the enfeebled and frantic survivors, after all his 
n-horses, camels and camel-drivers, and followers 
ad either fled or been killed. We have a nation ia 
arms against us.” 

We have just heard that a native bauker had offer- 
ed to conduct Capt. Brown and his by a safe 
and secret route from Kahun. We have learnt no 
further particulars. Major Clibborn and his troops 
have, it would appear, reached Shikarpore. Clibborn 
himself is suffering from severe indisposition.— Bom- 
bay Times, Sept. 30. 

Another letter says: “ All the guns, horses, camp- 
equipage, and baggage, captured by the Beloochees. 
Major Clibborn has retreated on Pullajee, most 
thoroughly beaten and cut up. This is, indeed, 
awful, and now we are in a shocking state. Brown 
is not relieved. This is beyond all comparison the 
most serious reverse our arms have experienced since 
we crossed the Indus, combining in itself a serious 
loss of life and property, with the deep moral injury 
of a signal defeat.’ 

A letter from Major Clibborn, dated the 2nd Sep- 
tember, contains the following details of the affair: 
“ Having left Zirtaf, his detachment, on the 31st of 
August, reached a mountain pass, ten or twelve miles 
distant from Kahun. The road over this pass had 
been destroyed by the Beloochees, and was besides 
so strongly defended by them as to make its ascent 
very difficult. A storming party was detached to 
attack one of the heights, and Succeeded in gaining 
a footing on a ridge, where, however, they found one 
file of men only could stand, and that, besides, as far 
as they could judge, other heights towered above 
them in succession, from which rocks and every sort 
of missiles were poured down upon them by the 
Beloochees, who had sssion of these heights. 
The storming party had nothing for it but to fall back 
on the main body, and Major Clibborn had just time 
to call in the flanking parties, when they were attack- 
ed in the most desperate manner by the Beloochees, 
who had followed the storming party in crowds down 
the heights. Here came the tug of war, the fight 
being point to point, the Beloochees charging sword 
in hand in the most determined manner. Our — 8 
behaved with the test bravery, and repul the 
Beloochees in gallant style, killing one half their 
number, who then appear to have retreated, and for 
that day no more was heard of them, At the foot of 
the pass, both Capt. Brown and the guides had led 
Major Clibborn to expect a supply of water, but to 
their great dismay, not a drop was to be procured, 
Now came a scene awful to contemplate ;—our troops 
frantic almost with thirst, after the dreadful fatigues 
they had just encountered, and nothing to allay it. 
Being informed that water was to be had at some 
short distance, thither the horses and cattle, with the 
servants, were immediately despatched; but after 
waiting some time for their return, a few of the 
irregular horse, who had cut their way through, 
b t the intelligence of their having been sur- 


ro’ and cut to Do ae There being now no 
means of — off the guns, these were spiked 
and abandoned, and Major Clibborn marched back at 


10 p. m. towards Poolajee. Shortly before the date 
of his despatch, his rear had been attacked, and the 





little baggage they had been able to bring away with 
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them cut off ;—every thing thus has been lost, camels, 
horses, stores, baggage, and treasure. The despatch 
is dated on the march en route to Poolajee, from 
which the troops were then distant about eighteen 
miles. Our loss has been severe — Raitt, 
Lieuts. Francklin and Moore, and Ensi jilliams 
killed, and Lieut. Loch severely wounded, and two 
hundred sepoys, or nearly ird of the force, said 
to be killed. Had it not been for the admirable 
efficiency of the and execution done by the 

ot, it is most likely that not one of the party 
would have escaped.”"—B. Times. 

The melancholy intelligence of the retreat and 
severe loss of Major Clibborn’s party has fallen upon 
us like a thunder-clap, and we are much mistaken if 
this is not the precursor of more disasters. Here are 
one regiment of N. 1. and the left flank company of 
another, (formerly one battalion, though now two 
separate regiments,) both Grenadiers, the very picked 
men. of the Bombay army, each corps famed for 
maintaining desperate conflicts, with superior forces 
at Mangalore and Corygaum, with a body of caval 
and guns, repulsed and forced to retreat by hordes o 
undisciplined mountaineers, with the loss of every 
thing but honour. That the affair must have been 
desperate, is proved by the returns ; three officers (for 
we have only heard of that number, and had our in- 
formation from the best authority) and 200 men out 
of a force consisting of not more than 600 bayonets in 
all, is as tas the usual casualties of a pitched 
battle. The fate of Capt. Brown’s party is now in- 
deed doubtful, and we can only leave the event in the 
hands of a merciful Providence. That a very obstinate 
campaign may be expected, there can be no doubt, 
and we hear it rumoured that another regiment of 
Europeans is to be sent forthwith to the scene of ac- 
tion.— Bomb. Gaz., Sept. 21. 


The Beloochees are up in arms; two companies 
from Sukkur were sent to Dadur, as a reinforcement, 
but it is doubtful whether they will ever reach it, and 
as to relieving any of the troops, they never think of 
it; on the contrary, they are calling for more in every 
direction. A company have retreated, detached by 
Hay from Bameean, having about thirty men killed 
and wounded. Capt. Hay has been turned out of his 
command, because he sent out this detachment with- 
out authority. Nicolson is playing strange pranks 
in the Ghiljee country ; he was within an ace of tak- 
ing off Wulloo’s , although Anderson and Leech 
and the Shah-zada at Candahar had all promised him 
safety. He accused Wulloo of having murdered one 
of the king’s dawk-runners. Wulloo, I believe, was 
as innocent of it as I am, but this little political agent 
had got Timour the Shah-zada with him, to behead the 
only man that could have given any evidence on the 
subject, and indeed, offered to do so before he was 
killed. This man and two other prisoners, made over 
to Nicolson by Anderson, and recommended to mercy, 
were cut to pieces. This is really and truly dis- 
graceful, and reflects t discredit on our govern- 
ment allowing it, as all the natives know, that the 
king and his sons are mere puppets in our hands.— 
Agra Ukhbar, . 10. 

‘Mir. Ross Bel] was to leave Simla for Scinda on 
the 24th August, travelling by Umbala, Loodianah, 
and Bukkur. Immediztely on his arrival, operations 
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we.e to commence, for which purpose the Queen's 
40th regiment, and four Bombay regiments, are in 
progress to Scinda. The 38th B. N. I. were about to 
embark for Bukkur, from Fe , boats having 
been engaged for them, but the 5th were detained in 
consequence of tonnage not having been procured. 








We have letters from Bameean to the 7th August. 
“We some time informed our readers, that a fort, 
commanding one of the principal passes into Toorkis- 
tan, (the Kara Kootal,) had been quietly given up to 
Capt. Garbett, who had gone out on an exploring 

rty, and it was thought of such importance by the 

olitieals, that orders were given to retain it, and 
Capt. Hay’s corps of Shah’s Infantry were ordered 
on to occupy it, while one company remained at Ba- 
meean another at Syghan. Captain Hay, with 
no other European officer, arrived at ke Fort, with five 
companies, on the 3d or 4th of July, and every thing 
remained very quiet for some time, while Captain 
Sturt, of Py Ae net and Lieut. Burslem, of the 
Queen’s 13th, went on to Koolum, where they were 
well received; but some symptoms of disaffection 
in the vicinity of the fort showing themselves, Capt. 
Hay found it necessary, for the safety of his force, to 
send for a reinforcement, and the only other officer, 
Lieut. Golding, who was in command at Syghan. 
Captain Hay, in the mean time, fell ill, and judging 
from some information he had received, that Lieut. 
Golding with one company would most probably be 
crossing the Dundan Shekan pass on the Ist instant, 
despatched two companies, under a sergeant, to meet 
them, but afterwards, hearing that Lieut. Goldi 
was not to start so soon, sent to recall the force. tk 
appears, however, that it was too far off for one 
march; so they halted during the night opposite a 
fort, which they supposed to be friendly, but on 
morning dawning, the occupants commenced a brisk 
musket and matchlock fire upon the little force, which 
most probably they took to be assailants ; the sergeant 
and his band returned the fire, and retreated leisurely ; 
they had, unfortunately, to go through a narrow defile 
on their return, which the enemy crowned with about 
three hundred men, and whom the sergeant, with a 
force of about one handred, could not manage or even 
attempt to dislodge ; all he could do was to keep his 
men steadily together under the fire of the fellows 
above. By the time Captain Hay received the news 
of this encounter, Captain Sturt had returned from 
Koolum, and at once volunteered to take out two 
companies to their comrades’ assistance, which he 
did, and they were brought in, but not before our side 
had suffered a loss of thirteen, and had twenty-seven 
wounded. The Kamurd valley is almost entirely in- 
habited by a tribe called Hazarehs, and a chief of the 
name of Baba Beg, is said to be the principal person 
whose enmity has stirred up the people against us; 
still our friends think the Wullee of Koolum, whose 


son and prime minister are at Cabul, is not altogether | 


innocent of participation in this affair, and the affirm- 
ed escape of Dost Mahomed, who is said to have 
reached Koolum vid Shin and Subez, and to have 
met with a favourable reception, would give a colour- 
ing to this. ‘The ex-ameer is reported to have made 
some efforts to recall the neighbouring chiefs to his 
assistance, but unsuccessfully, and there — So 
little chanee of their ever agreeing long together, that 
the deposed monarch’s attempts to regain his throne 
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by force of arms will be fruitless. We were startled 
at the first intelligence of the Dost being at Koolum, 
but there appears no doubt of its truth, and we hear 
from our last letters, that the unfortunate monarch, 
tired of his reverses and seeing his little hope of re- 
gaining his throne, is anxious to accept the terms first 
offered him, which we suppose will be conceded to 
him ; at any rate he must be got at, if possible; and 
Dr. Lord is stated to be on the point of proceeding to 
offer proposals. 

The Kamurd people will have a severe lesson 
taught to them. Capt. Garbett, on hearing of the 
encounter, was not behind-haad in his arrangements ; 
he went out to Syghan, (a few miles from the Fort of 
the Dundan Shekan pass, and twenty-three miles 
from Badjyah,) so as to be near the spot. He took 
with him two mortars and wrote for two of the six 
unders, which were sent from Bameean under Lieut. 
aye. Capt. Garbett, it was expected, would leave 
the guns at Syghan with a small force, and go on, on 
the evening of the 5th, to Badjyah, with as many 
horse as he could collect, a company of infantry, two 
five-and-a-half-inch mortars and a three-pounder of 
the Shah’s, and on the following morning proceed to 
the fort and take heavy retribution upon the rebels, 
commencing with Baba Beg. 

Lieut. Mackenzie is, in the mean time, left in charge 
of the troop of artillery at Bameean, a company of 
Hay’s infantry, and about three hundred Affghans of 
Capt. Hopkins’ corps: these latter were formerly in 
the Dost’s service under Doctor Harland, and are 
the only troops whose fealty may be suspected. 
The Bameean valley is perfectly quiet.—De/hi Gaz., 


. 2. 

a letter from Syghan, 5th August, says: “ The 
loss sustained by Captain Hay’s detachment, near 
Kamurd, has proved more severe than imagined when 
I last wrote. ‘There are twelve killed and missing, 
and twenty-eight wounded. They were at first at- 
tacked near la Beg’s forts by some horsemen, 
whom they repulsed; but, immediately after, some 
Ajuree jesailchees opened a fire upon them from some 
dense gardens and orchards, which are exceedingly 
numerous in the valley of Kamurd. ‘The Geutakn 
inferior in number to the enemy, continued the unequal 
contest, until their ammunition was nearly expended, 
when they retreated steadily.”’ 

A letter from Cabul says: “ Of the unfortunate 
event that has taken place near Kamurd, you will 
probably have heard: out of one hundred Sepoys, 
sent out by Capt. Hay, upwards of fifty were Killed 
or wounded ; and had not Lieut. Sturt luckily fallen 
in with them on his return from Koolum, the whole 
party would most likely have been destroyed.” 

Extract of a letter, dated Bameean, 3d August.— 
“‘] informed you that the Goorkah corps had been 
pushed forward to Badjyah, some few miles to the 
eastward of Kamurd. ‘This forward movement does 
not at all please the hill wibes of the neighbourhood, 
and several of the chiefs in the Kamurd valley have 
thrown off the mask and shown themselves our ene- 
mies. From time to time, we have received re 
| of the gathering of armed men in the vicinity of _ 
Hay’s position, and of the disaffection of some of. 
chiefs, especially Baba Beg and Sula Beg, of Kamurd. 
| Shots have been exchanged ; a party of two compa- 
nies of infan’ 
' pass to clear 





were sent towards the Dundan Shekan 
road, and on their return, rested for 
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the night under the walls of Sula Khan’s fort, antici- 
pating no evil from the inhabitants; but in the morn- 
ing they were saluted by a sharp fire, which was re- 
turned for some time: but the enemy had the advan- 
tage of the cover of the walls, and our infantry with- 
drew, and retreated towards Badjyah in an orderly 
manner. Luckily, they were met on the road by two 
other companies, under the command of Lieut. Sturt, 
of the Engineers, (who is on a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion,) or their loss would have been more severe; one 
jemadar and twenty men have been wounded. The 
two five-and-a-half inch mortars left this on the Ist, 
and two six-pounders start to-morrow for Syghan, to- 
— with fifty infantry. Bameean will be (and in- 

eed is) exceedingly weak, the force consisting of the 
troop, twenty-five Hindustani infantry, and about 250 
Affghan ditto. I cannot give you any very explicit 
account of affairs, as indeed I scarcely understand the 
business myself. The Meer Wullee, it is said, is 
inciting the Ajurees and other tribes to rise; and it 
is reported se report is tolerably authentic) that the 
Dost is at Koolum.” 

August 10th.—Intelligence has been received from 
Badjyah that attairs have been arranged without fur- 
ther hostile proceedings. Soola Beg, and Baba Be 
Ajuree met Lieut. Rattray, the officiating Politica 
Agent, and in the conference it was agreed that one 
of the forts belonging to the first named chief should 
be given up, and immediately taken possession of by 


the naib of Bameean. This is not a very glorious 
termination to the business, but, considering the = 
want of means under which we labour, it is perhaps 


better that the business should be thus settled; as at 
any rate the present arrangement will give us time, 
most valuable just now, Dr. Lord being on the road 
from Cabul with reinforcements. 

A letter from Cabul, dated August 8, states that 
“Capt. Hay, commanding the Goorkah corps, has 
been ordered in from Kamurd, in consequence, it is 
said, of his having taken upon himself to send a part 
of his regiment to surprise a fort in the Usbek’s do- 
minions. Capt. Codrington has been sent to take 
command of the Goorkahs.” 





We have letters from Kudjiah to the 20th August, 
giving accounts of a very pretty morning’s work, in 
which both the Europeans and the sepoys did their 
duty most —- The quarrel appears to have 
arisen out of the late treacherous behaviour of one of 
the chiefs towards Captain Macgregor, but our infor- 
mation is not complete as to the immediate cause ; 
however, on the 19th, at daylight, a party of three 
hundred sepoys, from the 48th, and one hundred of 
the European regiment, with one six-pounder, under 
Col. Wheeler, marched down to a fort about two 
miles and a half from the front of the camp, and it 
was presently taken in gallant style by the Grenadier 
Company of the 48th N. L., under Lieut. Paterson, 
who, with Ensign Champion, managed to batter 
down the gate with a large beam of wood, a brisk 
firing being kept up the whole time. Another fort 
close by, in the mean time, opened a smart fire upon 
our troops, who quickly drew up the gun to the gate, 
in spite of the heavy firing from the walls, and blew 
it in; another and another fort were taken —— 
of, and thus the morning’s sport finished. sepoys 
and Europeans came up to the third in extended skir- 
mishing order, and the effect, it is said, was beautiful ; 
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they had toclear the heights of hundreds of the enemy, 
and both European soldier and sepoy vied in a 
deadly aim, the former encouraging the latter, an 
showing the greatest good fellowship, as if “there 
had been no difference between them in creed, colour, 
or nation.”” The loss on the part of the enemy, as 
they are called, was very great, for not a man who 
stood his ground escaped, but it has not yet been as- 
certained; the loss on our side is one European and 
one sepoy killed; one officer, (Lieut. Parker, Euro- 
ta regt., who was shot through the hand,) eight 
Suropeans and eight sepoys wounded, most of them 
severely, two mortally. Nothing, in fact, could ex- 
ceed the energy and enthusiasm of the whole of the 
troops engaged in this affair, and this adds another 
evidence of the value and fidelity of our native soldiers 
to the many we already have.—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 9. 
The affair at Kudjiah, mentioned in our last, was 
brought about by the natives themselves, who, it 
appears, murdered two of the men of the European 
regiment, a short distance fromcamp. Captain Mac- 
gregor immediately got hold of two chiefs whom 
he strongly suspected, and placed them in confine- 
ment, when the war-cry was sounded, and the whole 
of the surrounding country immediately rose and 
demanded the release of their leaders: this was, 
as a matter of course, refused, and the offended 
enemy stopped the supplies of ~—- description, and 
sent off messages to collect every Wurree who had a 
mind to try his fortune, from the neighbouring hills 
and forts, with the intention of attacking the camp, 
slaughtering their invaders, and carrying off the trea- 
sure. Fortunately, the brightness of the night, on 
which they were to have carried death into the camp, 
frustrated their plot, and gave time to our friends to 
take precautionary measures, and make preparations 
for an attack upon the rebels, who, it was understood, 
had mustered in considerable force in the forts. It 
was, however, deemed best to offer them terms at 
first, and for this purpose, Col. Wheeler and Capt, 
Macgregor rode out on the evening of the 18th of 
August; but they had hardly got within gunshot of 
one of the forts, when its garrison opened so brisk a 
fire as to render a quick return to camp desirable, 
where =< were laid for an attack the next morning, 
the 19th. The fort, which had opened its fire the 
receding evening, was the first object, and a gun 
sing brought boldly up to the gate, it was blown 
open, much to the astonishment of the defenders of 
the fortalice, who fled through a very convenient 
outlet on the other side to another fort, and so on 
until five forts fell into the possession of our troops: 
the gate of the second fort (rot the first) was shattered 
by a primitive *battering-ram.” ‘The enemy had 
now no alternative but to return to their senses, and 
their chiefs sent to beg that the troops might be with- 
drawn, and intimated that they were prepared to ac- 
cede to any terms the conquerors might think proper 
to offer them, and at the same time to give up such 
hostages as might be required for the performance of 
peered py sa Capt. Macgregor took these and re- 
tu to camp, where supplies came in more abun- 
dantly than ever. ll the officers engaged in the 
conflict speak most highly of the behaviour of the 
Europeans and sepoys, who emulated each other in 
courage and firmness; the light infantry skirmishing 
in the ens and rice fields is said to have been 
beautiful. Lieut. Parker of the European regiment 
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is the only officer wounded; he was shot through 
the back of his sword hand and the top of his finger 
was carried off; he is, we are happy to hear, doing 
very well. One of the wounded Europeans has died, 
and two will have their arms amputated. It is not 
known how many of the enemy were killed, but it is 
supposed that at least eighty bit the ground; had 
they stood to their post, there would have been a tre- 
mendous slaughter; two of their principal chiefs, 
however, met their fate, and the lesson will not easily 
be forgotten.—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 16. 





Extract of a letter from Cabul, dated the 15th of 
August :—“ A campaign in the Bajore country seems 
inevitable. Macgregor’s endeavour to settle the 
country by means of Affghan mercenaries has failed, 
owing to the treachery of one of his sirdars. The 
detachment was surprised and dispersed, many were 
killed, and their only gun was taken. A strong 
brigade has been called for from Hindustan, for ser- 
vice against Bajore. We have not troops to spare 
from the present force for such an undertaking.” 

There is likely to be some work for our friends in 
the Bajore country. Capt. Macgregor’s force has 
been attacked in that neighbourhood, his onl n 
captured by the enemy, and several of his men Killed 
and wounded ; our letter, which is authentic, states 
that the attack was made in the night, and that it was 
aided by the treachery of his own people, while the 
captain was some twenty miles away from his troops. 
A force was about starting for this district from Ca- 
bul about the 16th inst.—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 2. 

It is said, in relation to Capt. Macgregor’s disas- 
ter, that, until that time, he had been very successful 
in his efforts in settling the Bajore country; and the 
contretemps, in the present instance, arose from the 
downright treachery, as it is the fashion to name it, of 
a native chief who turned against him. There were 
but a few natives and some Hindoostani gunners en- 
gaged in the affair; the defeat is said to be but of little 
consequence, but if this be the case, of what utility 
is our trying to reduce the country to a state of 
quietude with an inefficient foree? It is always of 
importance to be successful in such minor warfare, 
and, with proper means and measures, defeat may be 
avoided, and the disa able and tiring work not 
have to be done a second time.— Bomb. Cour., Sept. 22. 





The efforts of the Government to prepare an effective 
force for the ensuing campaign in the mountains of 
Beloochistan are incessant. e disaster and retreat 
of Major Clibborn are a to produce some good 
results, inasmuch as care will be taken, and adequate 
measures adopted, to teach even the Beloochees that the 
British dominion is not to be attacked with impunity. 
The steamer Hugh Lindsay started for Kurrachee yes- 
terday afternoon with 158 soldiers of the 40th regt., 
and the departure of the Cleopatra is fixed for the 
24th, with the 8th regt. N. 1. Orders have been 
issued to have a wing of the 41st regt. from Belgaum, 
the head quarters, and two squadrons of the 4th Dra- 

oons at Poonah, in immediate readiness for service. 

1. M. 3lst regt. has also received orders to hold itself 
in readiness to proceed to Beloochistan.—Bomb. 
Cour., Sept. 22. 

Troops are everywhere throughout Western and 
North Western India on the march for Beloochistan 
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and Upper Scinde. Five hundred Poonah Horse 
have been ordered to hold themselves in readiness. A 
division of Golundauze, two troops of Horse artille- 
ry, two squadrons of the 4th Dragoons, and the third 
Native Cavalry, have been ordered to take the field. 
The cavalry brigade is to be commanded by Col. 
Fendall, while Col. Valiant takes command of a bri- 
e of infantry. It is said also, that the 2nd, or 
ueen’s Royals, and the Ist Cavalry have been 
ordered from Deesa. Movements on the northern 
frontiers are not less active than around Bombay. A 
letter dated Cabul, August 16, informs us that the 
43rd N. 1. was on its march for Quettah, where the 
force —— existing consisted of eight hundred 
bayonets, two Horse Artillery guns, and one hundred 
of Christie’s Horse. The 48th N. 1. had been order- 
ed for Cabul.—Bomb. Times, Sept. 21. 





Nepaul.—The report of a war with Nepaul has so 
much foundation, that government have tendered 7 
strong terms to the Nepaulese, the rejection of whic 
will be followed by a war. ‘These terms are so 
stringent and severe that none but a conquered or a 

werless adversary would accept them. Their force 
is said to consist of twenty-one regiments of different 
kinds, averaging 1,000 men each.—dgra Uhkbar, 

5 ‘ 


Whether a Nepaulese campaign is or is not to be 
the order of the day, we are informed that a brigade 
of infantry is ordered to assemble at Champarun, to 
watch the Nepaulese ; this is a preliminary measure, 
and may lead to others, if necessary. The regiments 
said to be ordered are the 28th, 4ist, and 67th N. IL. 
Dethi Gaz., Sept. 9. 

We have information from a source upon which the 
utmost reliance may be placed, that the Nepaulese 
have acceded to the terms of our government, but 
that government have determined upon forming an 
army of demonstration along their frontier. It is to 
consist of twelve regiments of N. I., and two com- 
panies of artillery, and will assemble at Moozuffur- 

oor, Tirhoot, towards the end of November. The 
ollowing are among the corps to be employed :—3rd 
N.I. from Barrackpore; 8th Bareilly; 23d Agra; 
36th Jumaulpore; 45th Shahjehanpore ; 50th Mirza- 

re; 58th Barrackpore; 68th Allahabad; 73rd 
Sylhet; wing of the 2d local horse. This demon- 
stration is of course made to bind the Nepaulese to 
their engagements, and should more decided proceed- 
ings be necessary, the army of observation will be 
increased by the Queen, 2ist, 3ist, and 62d regi- 
ments, and the 2d Europeans. The orders announc- 
ing this movement will appear in a short time.— 
Agra Uhkbar, - 10. 

e reports of a Nepaul war are become fainter at 
Caleutta, where it is now thought there will not be 
one. We, however, hear that government are far 
from deciding on the question, and that the report of 
Major Sage, the officer sent to inquire into the 
sions of the Nepaulese upon our frontier, is so un- 
satisfactory, as to have perplexed them more than 
ever. The question of war may therefore, still be 
considered as an open one.—ZJbid., Sept. 19. 


The Punjab.—We have letters from Lahore to the 
17th September. The most active preparations for 
war are going forward. The arsenal is in a state 


of high efficiency and order. Cannon are being 
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manufactured on the most improved principles, with 
percussion-locks of such construction as not to be 
affected by any rain. The old king, Kurruck Sing, 
appears to be on his death-bed. He is suffering from 
severe fever, and his sickness is greatly vated 
by the prescriptions and nostrums of facqueers, 
quacks, and charlatans, in whom he places implicit 
confidence as medical advisers. eanwhile, the 
prince, No Nehal Sing, and his chief councillor, 
carry on public affairs ina state of perfect indifference 
to the condition of the actual sovereign. Mr. Clarke, 
one of our politicals, was, at the date of our corres- 
pondent’s letter, expected at Lahore on business of 
the utmost importance.—Bomb, Times, Oct. 1. 





Jeypore.—Every fresh intelligence from Jey pore 
convinces us of the baneful influence of the native 
council of that state, in their endeavours to involve 
the British authorities in endless difficulties, because 
they cannot have their own way in plundering the 
country at large, and enriching their followers at the 
expense of the petty states around them. It appears 
to be their anxious endeavour, on all occasions, to 
place people of their own selection in every situation 
of trust and emolument, and if they do not succeed 
in this, they lose no opportunity of causing dissensions 
around them, through every species of infamous secret 
intrigue: it is a pity that some of our political autho- 
rities still continue to be blind to their views, and are 
led away by the plausibility of such a wretched faction, 
instead of discarding their opinions altogether, and act- 
ing upon a different principle, which would, sooner or 
later, bring about the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 

, which is soseriously suffering a combination 
of as arrant a set of rogues in authority, as ever dis- 
= a nation, or insulted the paramount power. 

e cannot help alluding to the disgraceful scenes in 
which Blake was butchered, and the agent to the Go- 
vernor-general was wounded ; it is a reflection on the 
British Government to suffer such wretches still to 
triumph in their infamy, and continue to mar every 
effort made by British officers to counteract their evil 
deeds.— Delhi Gaz., Aug. 12. 





Bekaneer—The state of Bekaneer appears to be in 
a most disorganized condition, caused by the severi- 
ties used towards the petty thakoors and ryots of this 
ill-fated country, through the advice of the minister, 
Hindu Mull, who, together with his family, seems at 
present to have monopolized every post throughout 
the country, and such is their rapacity, that it is to be 
feared, ere long, they will drive the inhabitants to a 
revolt; it is unfortunate that, at so disturbed a period, 
the Rana of Odeypore should have chosen to pay 
Bekaneer a visit, where he is going to marry Maha 
Rajah Ruthen Sing’s sister, (an old lady of 50 years 
of age; ) to celebrate this occurrence, tt prepara- 
tion are making at the capital, whilst Hindu Mull’s 
agents are levying contributions in every part of the 
country to meet the exigencies. The thakoors of the 
Bedawut tribe have been driven out of their posses- 
sions for refusing to be stripped of their all, whilst 
several wealthy Brahmins have fallen by their own 
hands for similar reasons; confusion and misery 
reign throughout the district, and, to add to these 
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evils, hardly a drop of rain has fallen in any part of 
this desert tract this year, so that, unless the British 
authorities interfere in time, and cause some mitiga- 
tion to the misery of the poor inhabitants, we shall 
soon hear of robberies and plunderings extending to 
the very heart of our provinces. It is truly lamenta- 
ble to see the apathy of our own government in matters 
like these. political agent at Bekaneer would do 
much good, especially now that our army has taken 
the field at Scinde ; kaneer, being on its borders, 
requires to be looked to, as, independently of the ne- 
cessity of a political surveillance in this quarter, it is 
a high road to Scinde from our S. W. frontier, and 
every day its value should be more and more appre- 
ciated by us.— Delhi Gaz., Sept. 16. 





Bhurtpore—The Rajah of Bhurtpore, has thrown 
his dewan or first minister, Bolla Nath, into confine- 
ment, as being the cause of a certain falling off in his 
revenues. e dewan has served the rajah for a long 
period, and is now about to reap the benefits of his 
service. Bhurtpore, like almost all native independ- 
ent territories, seems to be gradually deteriorating, 
both in resourees and management.—.igra Ukhbar, 
Aug. 22. 


Rampore.—The new nuwab of Rampore is far from 
— his family having been attainted through the 
act of the father of the present nuwab having mur- 
dered his brother and sovereign, against whom he re- 
belled and fought, we believe, the battle of Futteh 
Gunge : this, however, is but of little consequence in 
the annals of Indian warfare, so long as his present 
nuwabship prove faithful to his allegiance, and is the 
protector of his subjects.—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 16. 





Herat-—When the Persians raised the seige of 
Herat, they left behind them a country ruined and 
depopulated. Shah Kamran had not a rupee in his 
treasury, and his wuzzeer, Yar Mahomed, was add- 
rewey distress that already prevailed, by kidnap- 

ing and selling as slaves the inhabitants of the town. 
hen Major Todd reached Herat, in July, 1839, he 
found the population of the town had fallen from 
60,000 to 6,000, the villages around uninhabited, and 
the country, though possessing a fertile soil, entirely 
uncultivated. The first step taken by him was to in- 
duce the fugitive inhabitants to return to their villages, 
and resume the cultivation of the lands. Vast sums 
were necessary to accomplish this object, (for the 
people had been ruined by the protracted occupation 
of the country by the Persian troops,) and were freely 
supplied by our government. ‘The next step taken 
was to repair the fortifications of Herat. The breaches 
were filled up, and the place was rendered even stronger 
than the Persians found it when they commenced 
the siege. The total outlay is variously stated to 
have been from 22 to 26 lacs of rupees. Herat has 
therefore, at a heavy expense to the British govern- 
ment, been put ina fair way of recovering its ancient 
importance, and it remains to be considered what 
benefit we are likely to derive from this improvement 








in the affaire of our friend Kamran. Herat has long 
been called + the key to the gates of India.” It was 
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a place at which a large force might have been col- 
lected at leisure, by an enemy advancing from the 
north-west to invade our Indian territories; where 
magazines might have been established, and from 
which the invaders might have started in the most 
efficient state for the completion of their t enter- 

rise. I have stated the condition in which Major 

odd found Herat in July, 1839, and affairs, far from 
improving, were daily becoming worse, owing to the 
villany of Yar Mahomed. Herat without our aid 
would soon have become a desert, and the security 
of British India would perhaps have been better con- 
sulted by our leaving it in that state, than by our re- 
calling the inhabitants to their villages, restoring 
cultivation throughout the valley, and repairing the 
damage done to the rest by the Persian artillery. We 
have, however, pursued the more generous policy, 
but one which will prove ruinous to ourselves, if 
prompt and vigorous measures be not taken to avert 
the evil consequences with which we already are 
threatened. However people may differ in opinion 
as to the policy we have hitherto pursued, all seem to 
agree in saying that, unless we now occupy Herat 
with our troops, the Russians will speedily do so 
with theirs. Herat is incapable of offering any re- 
sistance to a disciplined army, nor would any thing 
induce the inhabitants to stand another siege. Major 
Todd has certain proof that the wuzzeer has osnuie 
offered to give up the city to an army of Russians or 
Persians, and the conduct of this same wuzzeer, in 
the affair of Ghorian, has shown him to be a scoundrel 
capable of any villany. Kamran is an imbecile, and 
the minister is really the ruler of the country, the ally 
on whom we have been lavishing our bounty, whose 
fortress we expect to render a bulwark against any 
enemy advancing on us from the south-west. The 
security of India depends upon the steps which may 
be determined on within the next three months by our 
rulers. Letus hope that Lord Auckland will com- 
plete the work he has successfully begun, and not by 
now stopping short, in the fear of incurring a little 
extra expense, give his country reason to rue the day 
on which the British army the boundary river 
of Hindoostan.—Corresp. Englishman. 

The necessity of an expedition to Herat begins to 
be much talked of both at Candahar and Cabul, and 
as Yar Mahomed is working as diligently as he can 
to bring matters to a crisis, it is sup that we 
shall very shortly hear that Major Todd has been 
obliged to remove himself from the clutches of the 
intriguing wuzzeer; Capt. Saunders is already on his 
way back with the Sappers. We only hope that 
Yar Mahomed may be fool enough so to commit him- 
self as to warrant our taking Herat under our friendly 
protection; this would at least be something, for we 
much fear we are only rendering it, under the half- 
measure policy of our rulers, a stronghold against 
ourselves, which will, on a future occasion, be given 
up to the powers who will pay the most for its pos- 
session.— Delhi Gaz., Mug. 26. 

‘The advance upon Herat in the spring still con- 
tinues to be talked of; yet, though it is argued upon 
all sides that something ought to be done in that 
quarter, both as a matter of security, and for the pur- 

ose of reading a lesson to our friend, the wuzzeer, 
it is doubtful whether the Government will be able to 
spare a sufficient force for the purpose. If the cam- 
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ign in Nepaul is squashed, which does not appear 
ver likely, enflcient troops may be joensen It 
will at least, it is reckoned, require 7,000 or 6,000 
men for such an undertaking, at any rate to complete 
it properly —Agra Ukhbar, Sept. 9. 
leer hun Cabal to tho ech ultimo, state that 
Capt. Saunders, of the Engineers, had arrived from 
Herat; and it would appear that the place is now so 
much strengthened that it would require 10,000 men 
to take it; it contains a garrison of 60,000 men, ex- 
clusive of troops outside the walls. Report is very 
rife that arrangements are actually in progress fora 
campaign in that quarter, as it is now much feared 
that on the first opportunity the fruits of our 26 lacs 
will be made over by Kamran, or rather his crafty 
wuzzeer, to the highest bidder among the Persians or 
Russians.—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 16. 


Khiva.—Our mission are availing themselves of 
their position to impart to the natives some of the bet- 
ter principles of civilization, among which is the dis- 
couragement of —— Lieut. Shakespeare had 
procured not only the liberation of the Russian slaves 
at Khiva, but had obtained an order from the Khan 
Huzrut for prohibiting the seizure and purchase of 
slaves from the Herat states, unless such as ma 
have been previously in bondage, and for these certi 
cates, bearing the seals of the cazee and wuzzeer, 
must be held. The Jieutenant has quite convinced 
the khan of the impolicy and inhumanity of slavery 
in a general point of view.—.4gra Ukhbar, .- 12. 

Lieut. Shakespeare, who lately returned from the 
banks of the Oxus, seems absolutely in raptures 
with the beauty and fertility of the country over 
which he has travelled. The Khan of Khiva has ex- 

ressed the utmost devotion to the British interests. 

e is cordial and friendly, and no suspicion of his 
sincerity seems to be entertained. He seems dubious 
about our position without troops, and when we speak 
of our power, his question very naturally is, “ where 
is your army lt mg Times, Jug. 29. 

A letter from Lieut. Shakespeare, dated Khiva, 3d 
July, mentions that a report is prevalent that Colonel 
Stoddart has been poisoned. is is, however, con- 
tradicted by a letter from Colonel Stoddart, received 
ata neighbouring station, in which it is stated that 
the Mussulmans of Bokhara caused the unfortunate 
Colonel to be circumcised before all the ple, on 
the 12th ultimo ; had his grave dug, threw him into it 
and spat upon, and otherwise ill-treated him: but 
they spared his life, we suppose on the same principle 
as the cat does that of a mouse, that they may divert 
themselves with him as long as they can; will Go- 
vernment ever interfere in the unfortunate man’s be- 
half ?”—Delhi Gaz., Sept. 2. 

Accounts have been received of Lieut. Abbott's 
safe arrival on the shores of the Caspian Sea. He 
was then under the protection of a friendly tribe of 
Cossacks, but had previously suffered much from the 
predatory hordes on his line of march. He had been 
plundered of every thing, beaten, and on one occasion 
received a sabre-cut, which took off the ends of one 
or two fingers. —Hurkaru, Jug. 14. 

Capt. Arthur Conolly was to start by the middle 
of August, for Toorkistan, on a mission to Khiva and 





Kokan. 
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ELIJAH IN THE DESERT. 


“ And he said, Go forth, and stand upon the mount be- 
fore the Lord. And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a 


great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in | #g¢ 


the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake ; and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire 
a still small voice. . . And behold there came a voice and 
said unto him, What doest thou here, Elijah?” 1 Kings, 
xix, L1—13, 


(From the Church of England Magazine.) 


Upon the mountain stood 

Elijah once, the holy man of God, 

Watching the fitful blast 

That bow’d the lofty fir-trees as it pass’d ; 

Watching the hallow’d gleam 

That bathed the landscape in a fiery stream, 
And touch’d the dazzled eye with glittering light, 
Too pure and bright for all but consecrated sight. 


Thither, to meet the Lord, 

The Tishbite came, led by his holy word. 

Snares for his life around 

Were spread, and all to him was dangerous ground ; 

Yet there eps, 

Confiding in the to aid the good, 
And anxious watch'd the wind and light to see 
Whether the Lord of hosts, perchance in them might be. 


The blast swept o’er the plain, 
And bent the trees, and cleft the rock in twain: 
And as the whirlwind past, 
He sought the Lord within the roaring blast ; 
But as its angry course 
It urged along, he heard its murmurs hoarse, 
That fill’d his heart with awe and holy fear— 
“ Tf that thou seek’st the Lord, prophet, he is not here.” 


The earthquake roll’d around, 

And shook the hills, and rent the solid ground ; 

And from the mountain's height 

Burst the volcano, with its blazing light ; 

But it was not the Lord 

Who in that earthquake shook the verdant sward; 
And though the bright volcano’s mighty glare 
Might seem to veil a God, Jehovah was not there. 


Then came the “ still small voice” 

That oft has bid the wicked not rejoice 

Before the eternal God : 

Elijah sunk abash’d upon the sod ; 

For in that voice He came, 

Who was not in the blast, or the volcano’s flame : 
Then struck the awful words upon his ear, 
“TI am the Lord thy God ; prophet, what dost thou here 1” 





LAWS OF WAR. 
The Calcutta papers are full of disquisitions upon 


ELIJAH IN THE DESERT. 
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war.” The communication from hence alleges the 
following particulars of the affair: “ A more dreadful 
case was never heard of in the world. The poor 
wretches killed were all under twenty-one years of 
The five children slain had taken refuge in the 
ss that grew on the side of a deep rivulet or nullah. 
The water fell, and, at 10 o’clock, a boy of ten years 
| old was discovered by the soobadars and the sepoys, 
and seized, in a state of terror. The boy offered to 
show where the others had hid themselves. They 
then seized Gundy Purrub, and the other lads, who 
had gone over with him from the Goa territory, with 
the fuidier, for a nautch. They bound them, ‘and 
took them bound to Gibbard.’ Without one word of 
examination—withouta particle of inquiry, he (Lieut. 
Gibbard) orders them taken away for execution. 
They are taken to an adjoining field, and ie to death. 
The details are piteous. The wretched slave boy 
entreats for his master’s (Gundy Purrub’s) life. 
They will not grant it. He then offers his own life 
for his master’s—it is refused. He then begs them 
at least to destroy him before his master. ‘The Irre- 
gulars, who were executing Gibbard’s orders, destroy 
the slave, and the scene of horror, one would imagine, 
is brought to a close. Not so. The bodies are 
d under a tree, and, with the exception of the 
body of Gundy Purrub, hung up by their heads, or 
some by their heels! Before sending the others off 
for exeeution, one cried out, ‘1 am only a fiddler boy,’ 
and without giving the oe arte regarding a woman, 
uttered by Gibbard, which the soobadar speaks to, his 
life was spared. ‘The sister of the fiddler was brought 
over, and, while the dead bodies were hanging on 
the adjacent trees, the nautch commences on the even- 
ing of Christmas day, Gibbard presiding !” 








THE KRISHNAGHUR CHRISTIANS. 


The Bishop of Calcutta, in a letter, dated Simla, 
June 5, 1840, gives the following particulars respect- 
— progress of the Krishnaghur Mission :— 
“ There are now 110 villages—an addition of 38 since 
the Ist of November; and if they be of about the 
same ave as the former 72, the whole number of 
inquirers is now above 6,000. The division of the 
district has been made: each of the missionaries has 
now a separate field of labour. The Missionary 
School House are nearly finished : the doors and 
windows, and plaster-work, only remain to be done. 
Mr. Deerr says to me; * You will be happy to learn, 
that, under God’s blessing, the Christians are doing 
well in every respect: their fields prosper : they enjoy 
peace: they increase in all directions. Since the 
time you visited the Mission, the villages have in- 
creased to 110, in which converts reside. Within 
the last four months, above 120 couples of young peo- 
ple have been married :* this will give you an idea 
of the population of the Christians. On one occa- 
sion, in Ranabund and Seecoree, nineteen marriages 
took place at one time. During prayers, all the 
bridegrooms sat in front, in one row, and all the 
brides in another opposite to them. Afterward, the 





the case of Mr. (late Lieutenant) Gibbard. It ap- 
pears that the grand jnry upon evidence of the 
military secretary and the chief secretary to Govern- 
ment alone, threw out the bill, on the ground of 
Gundy Purrab and his companions having been 
“alien enemies,” slain in the “ pursuit and exercise of 
Fesrvary, 1841.—Muvuseum. 36 


person or persons who gave the woman away placed 
the bride at the left side of the bridegroom ; and thus 
the long building was filled, from one end to the 
other ; and every one, heathens and Christians, re- 
joiced together. I never saw such a scene of re- 
joicing.” 


- ‘ 
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Cuaprer XLVIIL—Tue Quvarret. 


On the evening of the 12th, orders were received 
for the German brigade and three squadrons of our 
regiment to pursue the French upon the Terracinthe 
road, by daybreak on the following morning. 

I was busily occupied in my preparations for a 
hurried march, when Mike came up to say there was 
an officer desired to speak with me; and the moment 
after Captain Hammersly appeared. A sudden flush 
coloured his pale and sickly features, as he held out 
his hand, and said,— 

“I’ve come to wish you joy, O’Malley ; I just this 
instant heard of your promotion. I am sincerely glad 
of it; pray tell me the whole affair.” 

* That is the very thing I am unable todo. Ihave 
some very vague, indistinct remembrance of warding 
off a sabre cut from the head of a wounded and un- 
horsed officer in the melée of yesterday; but more I 
know not. In fact, it was my first day under fire: 
I’ve a tolerably clear recollection of all the events of 
the morning, but the word ‘charge’ once given—I 
remember very little more. But you—where have 
you been? how have we not met before ?” 

“I’ve exchanged into a heavy dragoon regiment, 
and am now employed upon the staff.” 

* You are aware that | have letters for you ?”’ 

** Power hinted, I think, something of the kind: I 
saw him very hurriedly.” 

These words were spoken with an effort at non- 
chalance that evidently cost him much. 

As for me, my agitation was scarcely less, as, fum- 
bling for some seconds in my portmanteau, I drew 
forth the hair-fastened packet. As I placed it in his 
hands, he grew deadly pale, and a slight spasmodic 
twitch in his upper lip bespoke some unusual strug- 
gle. He broke the seal suddenly, and as he did so, 
the moroceo case of a miniature fell upon the ground : 
his eyes ran rapidly across the letter; the livid colour 
of his lips, as the blood forsook them, added to the 
corpse-like hue of his countenance. 

** You probably are aware of the contents of this 
letter, Mr. O’ Malley ?”” said he, in an altered voice: 
whose tones, half in anger, half in suppressed irony, 
cut to my very heart. 

“I am in complete ignorance of them,” said I, 
calmly. 

“ Indeed, sir!” replied he, with a sarcastic curl of 
his mouth as he spoke. “Then, perhaps, you will 
tell me, too, that your very success isa secret to you.” 

I'm really unaware——” 

“You think, probably, sir, that the pastime is an 
amusing one, to interfere where the affections of 
others are concerned. I’ve heard of you, sir: your 
conduct at Lisbon is known to me; and though Cap- 
tain Trevyllian may bear oe 

Stop, Captain Hammersly!” said I, with a tre- 
mendous effort to be calm: “Stop! you have said 
enough—quite enough to convince me of what your 
object was in seeking me here to-day. You shall 
not be disappointed. I trust that assurance will save 
you from any further display of temper.” 

“I thank you—most humbly I thank you for the 
quickness of your apprehension; and I shall now 
take my leave. Good evening, Mr. O'Malley. I 
wish you much joy—you have my very fullest con- 





CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


The sneering emphasis the last words were spoken 
with remained fixed in my mind long after he took 
his departure: and, indeed, so completely did the 
whole seem like a dream to me, that were it not for 
the fragments of the miniature that lay upon the 
ground, where he had crushed them with his heel, 1 
could scarcely credit myself that I was awake. 

My first impulse was to seek Power, upon whose 
judgment and discretion I could with confidence rely. 

I had not long to wait; for scarcely had I thrown 
my cloak around me, when he rode up. He had just 
seen Hammersly, and learned something of our in- 
terview. 

“ Why, Charley, my dear fellow! what is this? 
How have you treated poor Hammersly !” 

“Treated him! say, rather, how has he treated 
met” 

I here entered into a short but accurate detail of our 
meeting ; — which Power listened with great 
composure, while I could perceive, from the questions 
he asked, that some very different impression had 
been previously made upon his mind. 

“ And this was all that passed ?” 

“ All.” 

** But what of the business at Lisbon ?”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“« Why, he speaks—he has heard some foolish ac- 
count of your having made some ridiculous speech 
there, about your successful rivalry of him in Ireland, 
—Lucy Dashwood, I ee is referred to. Some 
one has been good-natured enough to repeat the thing 
to him.” 

“ But it never occurred : I never did.” 

“ Are you sure, Charley?” 

“IT am sure: I know I never did.” 

“The poor fellow, he has been duped! Come, 
Charley, you must not take it ill. Poor Hammersly 
has never recovered a sabre wound he received some 
months since upon the head : his intellects are really 
affected by it. Leave it all to me: promise not to 
leave your quarters till I return; and I'll put every 
thing right again.” 

I gave the required pledge, while Power, springing 
into the saddle, left me to my own reflections, 

My frame of mind, as Power left me, was by no 
means an enviable one. A quarrel is rarely a happ 
incident in one’s life; still less is it so when the dif- 
ference arises with one we are disposed to like and re- 
spect. Such was Hammersly: his manly, straight- 
forward character had won my esteem and rd, 
and it was with no common scrutiny I taxed my 
memory to think what could have given rise to the 
impression he laboured under, of my having injured 
him. His chance mention of Trevyllian, suggested 
to me some suspicion that his dislike of me, where- 
fore arising I knew not, might have its share in the 
matter; and in this state of doubt and uncertainty I 
—- impatiently up and down, anxiously watching 
‘or Power’s return, in the hope of at length getting 
some real insight into the difficulty. 

My patience was fast ebbing, Power had been ab- 
sent above an hour, and no appearance of him could 
I detect, when suddenly the tramp of a horse came 
rapidly up the hill. I looked out, and saw a rider 
coming forward at a very fast pace. Before I had 
time for even a guess as to who it was, he drew up, 
and I recognized Captain Trevyllian. There was 
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satisfaction about his features, I had never seen be- 
fore, as he touched his cap in salute, and said— 

“ May I have the honour of a few words conversa- 
tion with you ?”’ 

I bowed silently, while he dismounted, and passing 
his bridle beneath his arm, walked on beside me. 

“My friend, Captain Hammersly, has commis- 
sioned me to wait upon you about this unpleasant 
affair——" 

“I beg pardon for the interruption, Captain Trevyl- 
lian, but as I have yet to learn to what you or your 
friend alludes, perhaps it may facilitate matters if you 
will explicitly state your meaning.” 

He grew crimson on the cheek as I said this, while, 
with a voice perfectly unmoved, he continued :— 

“T am not sufficiently in my friend’s confidence to 
know the whole of the affair in question, nor have I 
his permission to enter into any of it, he probably 
presuming, as I certainly did myself, that your own 
sense of honour would have deemed further parley 
and discussion as unnecessary and unreasonable.” 

“In fact, then, if I understand, it is expected that 
I should meet Captain Hammersly for some reason 
unknown——” 

“ He certainly desires a meeting with you,” was 
the dry reply. 

*“ And as certainly I shall not give it, before under- 
standing upon what grounds.” 

“And such Iam to report as your answer,” said 
he, looking at me at the moment with an expression 
of ill-repressed triumph as he spoke. 

There was something in these few words, as well 
as in the tone in which they were spoken, that sunk 
deeply in my heart. Was it that by some trick of 
diplomacy he was endeavouring to compromise my 
honour and character? was it ible that my refusal 
might be construed into any other than the real cause ? 
I was too young, too inexperienced in the world to 
decide the question for myself, and no time was al- 
lowed me to seek another’s counsel. What a trying 
moment was that for me: my temples throbbed, my 
heart beat almost audibly, and I stood afraid to speak ; 
dreading, on the one hand, lest my compliance might 
involve me in an act to embitter my Jife forever, and 
fearful, on the other, that my refusal might be reported 
as a trait of cowardice. 

He saw, he read my difficulty at a glance, and, 
with a smile of most supercilious expression, repeated 
coolly his former question. In an instant all thought 
of Hammersly was forgotten. I remembered no 
more. I saw him before me; him, who had, since 
my first meeting, continually contrived to pass some 
ae slight upon me. My eyes flashed, my 
hands tingled with ill-repressed rage, as I said,— 

“ With Captain Hammersly I am conscious of no 
quarrel, nor have I ever shown, by any act or look, 
an intention to provoke one. Indeed, such demon- 
strations are not always successful; there are persons 
most rigidly scrupulous for a friend’s honour, little 
disposed to guard their own.” 

“You mistake,” said he, interrupting me, as I 
spoke these words with a look as insulting as I could 
make it; “you mistake. I have sworn a solemn 
oath never to send a challenge.” 

The emphasis upon the word “send,” explained 
fully his meaning, when I said,— 

« But you will not decline——” 

** Most certainly not,” said he, again interrupting, 
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while, with sparkling eye and elated look, he drew 
himself up to his full height. “ Your friend is——” 

“Captain Power: and yours, “4 

“ Sir Harry Beaufort. I may observe, that, as the 
—_ are in marching order, the matter had better 
not be delayed.” 

«There shall be none on my part.” 

** Nor mine,” said he, as, with a low bow, and a 
look of most ineffable triumph, he sprung into his 
saddle; “then au revoir, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, 
gathering up his reins; “* Beaufort is on the staff, 

quartered at Oporto: so saying, he cantered 
easily down the slope, and once more I was alone. 





Cuaprer XLIX.—Tue Rovre. 


I was leisurely examining my pistols—poor Con- 
sidine’s last present to me on leaving home—when 
an orderly sergeant rode rapidly up, and delivered into 
my hands the following order :— 


* Lieutenant O’Malley will hold himself in imme- 
diate readiness to — upon a particular service. 
By order of his Excellency the Commander of the 
Forces. “ [Signed,) S. Gorpon, 

** Military Sec.” 


“ What can this mean?” thought I. “It is not 
possible that any rumour of my intended meeting 
could have got abroad, and that my present destination 
could be intended as a punishment ?”’ 

I walked hurriedly to the door of the little hut which 
formed my quarters: below me, in the plain, all was 
activity and preparation; the infantry were drawn up 
in marching order: bi waggons, ordnance stores, 
and artillery seemed all in active preparation, and 
some cavalry squadrons might be already seen, with 
forage allowances behind the saddle, as if only wait- 
ing the order to set out. I strained my eyes to see if 
Power was coming, but no horseman approached in 
the direction. I stood, and I hesita whether 1 
should not rather seek him at once, than continue to 
wait on in my present uncertainty; but then, what if 
I should miss him? and I had Gadget myself to re- 
main till he returned. 

While I deliberated thus with myself, weighing 
the various chances for and against each plan, i saw 
two mounted officers coming towards me at a brisk 
trot. As they came nearer, I recognised one as my 
colonel: the other was an officer of the staff. 

Supposing that their mission had some relation to 
the order I had so lately received, and which, until 
now, I had forgotten, I hastily returned, and ordered 
Mike to my presence. 

** How are the horses, Mike?” said I. 

“ Never better, sir. Badger was wounded slightly 
by a spent shot in the counter, but he’s never the worse 
a morning, and the black horse is capering like a 
filly.’ 

** Get ready my pack, feed the cattle, and be pre- 
pared to set out at a moment’s warning.” 

** Good advice, O’Malley,”’ said the colonel, as he 
overheard the last direction to my servant. “I hope 
the nags are in condition.” 

“ Why, yes, sir, I believe they are.” 

“ All the better; you’ve a sharp ride before you. 
Meanwhile, let me introduce my friend; Captain 
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Beaumont, Mr. O’Malley. 1 think we had better be 
seated.”’ 


“These are your instructions, Mr. O’Malley,” said 
= Beaumont, unfolding a map as he spoke. 
** You will proceed from this, with half a troop of 
your regiment, by forced raarches, towards the fron- 
tier, passing through the town of Calenco and Guarda, 
and the Estrella pass. On arriving at the head quar- 
ters of the Lusitanian Legion, which you will find 


there, you are to put yourself under the orders of | 


Major General Monsoon, commanding that force. 
Any Portuguese cavalry he may have with him will 
be attached to yours, and under your command ; your 
rank, for the time, being that of Captain. You will, 
as far as possible, acquaint yourself with the habits 
and capabilities of the native cavalry, and make such 
report as you judge necessary thereupon to his Excel- 
lency the Comraander of the forces. I think it only 
fair to add, that you are indebted to my friend, Colonel 
Merivale, for the very flattering position thus opened 
to your skill and enterprise.” 

“* My dear colonel, let me assure you 

** Not a word, my boy. I knew the thing would 
suit you, and I am sure I can count upon your not 
disappointing my expectations of you. Sir Arthur 
perfectly remembers your name; he only asked two 
questions :— 

“Ts he well mounted ?” 

** ¢ Admirably,’ was my answer. 

** Can you depend upon his promptitade ? 

“ ¢ He’ll leave in half an hour.’ 

“So you see, O'Malley, I have already pledged 
myself for you; and now, I must say adieu: the 
regiments are about to take up a more advanced posi- 
tion; so good-bye. I hope you'll have a pleasant 
time of it till we meet again.” 

“It is now twelve o’clock, Mr. O'Malley,” said 


” 





Beaumont; “ we may rely upon your immediate de- 
parture. Your written instructions and despatches 
will be here within a quarter of an hour.” 


I muttered something—what, I cannot remember; 
I bowed my thanks to my worthy colonel, shook his 
hand warmly, and saw him ride down the hill, and 
disappear in the crowd of soldiery beneath, before I 
could recall my faculties, and think over my situation. 

Then, all at onee, did the full difficulty of my position 
break suddenly upon me. If 1 accepted my present 
employment, [nat certainly fail in my engagement 
to Trevyllian; but I had already pledged myself to 
its acceptance. What was to be done? No time 
was left for deliberation. The very minutes I should 
have spent in preparation were fast passing. Would 
that Power might appear. Alas! hecamenot. My 
state of doubt and uncertainty increased every moment. 
{ saw nothing but ruin before me, even at a moment 
when fortune promised most fairly for the future, and 
opened a field of enterprise my heart had so often and 
so ardently desired. Nothing was left me but to 
hasten to Colonel Merivale and decline my appoint- 
ment: to do so, was to prejudice my character in his 
estimation forever; for I dared not allege my reasons, 
and, in all probability, my conduct might require my 
leaving the army. 

“ Be it so, then,” said I, in an accent of despair; 
“the die is cast.” 

I ordered my horse round. I wrote a few words 
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I reached the plain my pace became a gallop, and I 

pressed my horse with all the impatience my heart 
| was burning with. I dashed along the lines towards 
| Oporto, neither hearing nor seeing aught around me, 
| when suddenly the clank of cavalry accoutrements 
behind induced me to turn my head, and I perceived 
an orderly dragoon at full gallop, in pursuit. I pulled 
up till he came alongside. 

* Lieutenant ( )’ Malley, sir,”’ said the man, saluting, 
*“* these despatches are for you.” 

I took them hurriedly, and was about to continue 
my route, when the attitude of the dragoon arrested 
my attention. He had reined in his horse to the side 
of the narrow causeway, and, holding him still and 
steadily, sat motionless as a statue. I looked behind, 
and saw the whole staff approaching at a brisk trot. 
Before I had a moment for thought they were beside 
me. 
“ Ah! O'Malley,” cried Merivale, “* you have your 
orders ; don’t wait; his Excellency is coming up.” 

“* Get along, I advise you,” said another, * or you'll 
catch it, as some of us have done this morning.” 

* All is right, Charley; you can goin safety,” said 
a whispering voice, as Power past in a sharp canter. 

That one sentence was enough; my heart bounded 
like a deer, my cheek beamed with the glow of de- 
lighted pleasure, I closed my spur upon my gallant 
erey and dashed across the plain. 

yhen I arrived at my quarters the men were drawn 
up in waiting, and provided with rations for three 
days’ march: Mike was also prepared for the road, 
and nothing more remained to delay me. 

* Captain Power has been here, sir, and left a note.” 

I took it and thrust it hastily into my sabretashe. 
I knew enough from the few words he had spoken, that 
my present step involved me in no ill consequences ; 
30, giving the word to wheel into column, I rode to 
the frent, and set out upon my march to Alcantara. 


Cuaprer L.—Tue Warcn-Fire. 


There are few se so inspiriting to a young sol- 
dier, as the being employed with a separate command : 
the picket and out-post duty have a charm for him, 
no other portion of his career possesses. The field 
seems open for individual boldness and heroism: 
success, if obtained, must redound to his own credit. 
And what can equal, in its —oe enthusiasm, 
that first moment when we become in any way the 
arbiter of our fortunes. 

Such were my happy thoughts, as, with a proud 
and elated heart, I set forth upon my march. The 
notice the commander-in-chief had bestowed upon me 
had already done much: it had raised me in my own 
estimation, and implanted within me a longing desire 
for further distinction. I thought, too, of those far— 
far away, who were oe to hear of my successes. 

I fancied to myself how they would severally re- 
ceive the news. My poor uncle, with tearful eye 
and quivering lip, was before me, as I saw him read 
the despatch, then wipe his glasses, and read on, till 
at last, with one long-drawn breath, his manly voice, 
tremulous with emotion, would break forth,—** M 
boy! my own Charley!” Then I pictured Consi- 
dine, with port erect, and stern features, listening si- 
lently; not a syllable—not a motion betraying that 





to Power, to explain my absence, should he come 
while I was away, and leaped into my saddle. As| 





he felt interested in my fate; till, as if impatient at 
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—_ he would break in,—*“I knew it—I said so; 
and yet you thought tomake hima lawyer!” And then 
old Sir Harry: his warm heart glowing with: plea- 
sure, and his good-humoured face beaming with hap- 
piness. How many a blunder he would make in re- 
tailing the news, and how many a hearty laugh his 
version of it would give rise to! 

I passed in review before me the old servants, as 
they lingered in the room to hear the story. Poor old 
Matthew, the butler, fumbling with his corkscrew to 
gain a little time; then looking in my uncle’s face, 

alf entreatingly, as he asked,—* Any news of Master 
Charles, sir, from the wars ?”’ 

While thus my mind wandered back to the scenes 
and faces of my early home,I feared to ask myself 
how she would feel to whom my heart was now turn- 
ing? ‘Too deeply did I know how poor my chances 
were in that quarter to nourish hope, and yet I could 
not bring myself to abandon it altogether. Ham- 
mersly’s strange conduct suggested to me that he, at 
least, could not be my rival, while I plainly perceived 
that he regarded me as Ais. ‘There was a mystery in 
all this I could not fathom, and I ardently longed for 
my next méeting with Power, to learn the nature of 
his interview, and also in what manner the affair had 
been arranged. 

Such were my passing thoughts as I pressed for- 
ward. My men, picked no less for themselves than 
their horses, came rapidly along; and, ere evening, 
we had accomplished twelve leagues of our journey. 

The country through which we journeyed, though 
wild and romantic in its character, was singularly 
rich and fertile—cultivation reaching to the very sum- 
mits of the rugged mountains, and patches of wheat 
and Indian corn peeping amid masses of granite rock 
and tangled brushwood ; the vine and the olive grew 
wild on every side; while the orange and the arbutus, 
loading the air with perfume, were mingled with 

rickly pear trees and variegated hollies. We fol- 
owed no regular track, but cantered along over hill 
and valley—through forest and prairie: now in long 
file through some tall field of waving corn, now in 
open order upon some level plain; our —— 
guide riding a little in advance of us, upon a jet-black 
mule, carolling merrily some wild Gallician melody 
as he went. 

As the sun was setting, we arrived beside a little 
stream, that, flowing along a rocky bed, skirted a vast 
forest of tall cork trees. Here we calleda halt; and, 
picketting our horses, proceeded to make our arrange- 
ments for a bivouac. 

Never do I remember a more lovely night; the 
watch-fires sent up a delicious odour from the per- 
fumed shrubs; while the glassy water reflected on 
its still surface the starry sky, that, unshadowed and 
unclouded, stretched above us. I wrapped myself in 
my trooper’s mantle, and lay down beneath a tree,— 
but not to sleep: there was a something so exciting, 
and withal so tranquillizing, that I had no thought of 
slumber, but fell into a musing reverie. There was 
a4 character of adventure in my position that charmed 
me much. My men were gathered in little groups 
beside the fires; some sunk in slumber, others sat 
smoking silently, or chatting, in a low and under 
tone, of some bygone scene of battle or bivouac ; here 
and there were picketted the horses; the heavy pano- 
ply and piled carbines flickering in the red glare of 
the watch-fires, which ever and anon threw a flitting 
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low upon the swarthy faces of my bold troopers. 
Upen e trees around, sabres and helmets, holsters 
and cross-belts, were hung like armorial bearings in 
some antique hall, the dark foliage spreading its heavy 
shadow around us. Farther off upon a little rocky 
ledge, the erect figure of the sentry, with his short 
carbine resting in the hollow of his arm, was seen, 
slowly pacing in measured tread, or standing for a 
moment silently, as he looked upon the fair and tran- 
quil sky,—his thoughts doubtless far—far away, be- 
yond the sea, to some humble home, where— 


“The hum of the spreading sycamore, 
That grew beside his cottage door,” 


was again in his ears, while the merry laugh of his 
children stirred his bold heart. It was a Salvator 
Rosa scene, and brought me back in fancy to the 
bandit legends I had read in boyhood: by the uncer- 
tain light of the wood embers I endeavoured to sketch 
the group that lay before me. 

The night wore on. One by one the soldiers 
stretched themselves to sleep, and all was still. As 
the hours rolled by, a drowsy feeling crept gradually 
over me: I placed my pistols by my side, and having 
ee the fire by some fresh logs, disposed my- 
self comfortably before it. 

It was during that half-dreamy state that intervenes 
between waking and sleep, that a rustling sound of 
the branches behind attracted my attention. The air 
was too calm to attribute this to the wind, so I listen- 
ed for some minutes; but sleep, too long deferred, was 
overpowerful, and my head sunk upon my grassy 
pillow, and I was soon sound asleep. How long I 
remained so I know not; but I awoke suddenly. I 
fancied some one had shaken me rudely by the 
shoulder; but yet all was tranquil: my men were 
sleeping soundly as I saw them last: the fires were 
becoming low, and a gray streak in the sky, as well 
as a sharp cold feeling of the air, betokened the 
approach of day. Once more I heaped some dry 
branches together, and was about again to stretch 
myself to rest, when I felt a hand upon my shoulder. 
I turned quickly round, and, in the imperfect light of 
the fire, saw the figure of a man standing motionless 
beside me ; his head was bare, and his hair fell inlong 
curls upon his shoulders ; one hand was pressed upon 
his bosom, and with the other he motioned me to 
silence. My first impression was that our 1}! were 
surprised by some French patrol; but as I looked 
again, I recognised, to my amazement, that the 
individual before me was the young French officer I 
had seen that morning, a prisoner beside the Douro. 

**How came you here?” said I, in a low tone of 
voice to him, in French. 

*Eseaped: one of my own men threw himself be- 
tween me and the sentry; I swam the Douro, received 
a musket-bai! through my arm, lost my shako,—and 
here I am.” 

* You are aware you are again a prisoner ?” 

“If you desire it, of course I am,” said he, ina 
voice full of feeling, that made my very heart creep. 
“I thought you were a party of Lorge’s Dragoons, 
scouring the country for forage: tracked you the en- 
tire day, and have only now come up with you.” 

The poor fellow, who had neither eaten nor drank 








since daybreak, wounded, and foot-sore, had accom- 
plished twelve leagues of a march, only once more to 
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fall into the hands of his enemies. His years could 
searcely have numbered nineteen; his countenance 
was singularly prepossessing; and though bleeding 
and torn, with tattered uniform, and without a cover- 
ing to his head, there was no mistaking for a moment 
that he was of gentle blood. Noiselessly and 
cautiously I made him sit down beside the fire, while 
I spread before him the sparing remnant of my last 
night’s supper, and shared my solitary bottle of 
sherry. 

From the moment he spoke, I never entertained a 
thought of making him a prisoner; but, as I knew 
not how far I was culpable in permitting, if not 
actually facilitating, his escape, I resolved to kee 
the circumstance a secret from my party, and, i 
possible, get him away before daybreak. 

No sooner did he learn my intentions regarding 
him, than in an instant all memory of his past mis- 
fortunes—all thoughts of his present destitute condi- 
tion seemed to have fled; and while I dressed his 
wound and bound up his shattered arm, he chatted 
away as unconce y about the past and the future 
as though seated beside the fire of his own bivouac, 
and surrounded by his own brother officers. 

* You took us by surprise the other day,” said he. 
“Our marshal expected the attack from the mouth of 
the river: we received information that your ships were 
expected there. In any case, our retreat was an order- 
ly one, and must have been effected with slight loss.” 

I smiled at the self-complacency of this reasoning, 
but did not contradict him. 

“Your loss must indeed have been great: your 
men crossed under the fire of a whole battery.” 

“ Not woe) said 1; “our first party were 
quietly stationed in Oporto before you knew any thing 
about it.”’ 

“Ah! sacre Diew ! Treachery!” cried he, striking 
his forehead with his clenched fist. 

“* Not so: mere daring—nothing more. But come, 
tell me something of your own adventures. How 
were you taken?” 

«Simply thus :—I was sent to the rear, with orders 
to the artillery to cut their traces, and leave the guns ; 
and when coming back my horse grew tired in the 
heavy ground, and I was spurring him to the utmost, 
when one of your heavy dragoons, an officer too, 
dashed at me, and actually rode me down, horse and 
all. I lay for some time bruised by the fall, when an 
infantry soldier passing by, seized me by the collar, 
and brought me to the rear. No matter, however, 
here 1am now. You will not give me up; and per- 
haps I may one day live to repay the kindness.” 

** You have not long joined.” 

“It was my first battle ; my epaulettes were very 
smart things yesterday, though they do look a little 
passé to-day. You are advancing, I suppose.” 

I smiled, without answering this question. 

“ Ah, I see, you don’t wish to speak; never mind, 
your discretion is thrown away upon me, for if I re- 
joined my regiment to-morrow, I should have forgot- 
ten all you told me,—all but your t kindness ;” 


these last words he spoke, bowing slightly his head, 
and colouring as he said them. 

** You are a dragoon, I think,” said I, endeavour- 
ing to change the topic. 

“1 was, ten days ago, chasseur d cheval, a sous lieu- 
tenant in the regiment of my father, the General 
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“The name is familiar to me,” I replied, “ and I 
am sincerely happy to be in a position to serve the 
son of so distinguished an officer.” 

“The son of so distinguished an officer is most 
deeply obliged, but wishes with all his heart and 
ant be had never sought glory under such very ex- 
cellent auspices. 

* You look surprised, mon cher, but let me tell you 
my military ardour is considerably abated in the last 
three days ; hunger, thirst, imprisonment, and this,” 
lifting his wounded limb as he spoke, “are sharp 
lessons in so short a campaign, and for one, too, 
whose life hitherto had much more of ease than ad- 
venture to boast of. Shall] I tell you how I became a 
soldier ?””’ 

“ By all means; give me your glass first; and 
now for a fresh log to the fire; I'm your man.” 

* But stay, before 1 begin, look to this.” 

The blood was welling rapidly from his wound, 
which, with some difficulty, | sueceeded in stanch- 
ing. He drank off his wine hastily, held out his 
glass to be refilled, and then began his story. 

** You have never seen the Emperor?” 

“ Never.” 

** Sacre bleu! What a man he is; I'd rather stand 
under the fire of your grenadiers than meet his eye. 
When in a passion, he does not say much, it is true; 
but what he does, comes with a kind of hissing, 
rushing sound, while the very fire seems to kindle in 
his look. 1 have him before me this instant, and 
though you will confess that my present condition 
has nothing very pleasing in it, I should be sorry 
indeed to change it for the last time I stood in his 
presence. 

“Two months ago, I sported the gay light blue 
and silver of a page to the Emperor; and certainly, 
what with balls, bon bons, flirtation, gossip, and 
champaigne suppers, led a very gay, reckless, and 
indolent life of it. Somehow—I may tell you more 
accurately at another period, if we ever meet—I got 
myself into disgrace, and, as a punishment, was or- 
dered to absent myself from the Tuilleries, and retire, 
for some weeks, to Fontainbleau. Siberia to a Rus- 
sian, would scarcely be a heavier infliction than was 
this banishment tome. ‘There was no court, no levee, 
no military parade, no ball, no opera. A small house- 
hold of the Emperor's chosen servants quietly kept 
house there. e gloomy walls re-echoed to no 
music ; the dark alleys of the dreary en seemed 
the very impersonation of solitude and decay. No- 
thing broke the dull monotony of the tiresome day, 
except when occasionally near sunset the clash of 
the guard would be heard turning out, and the clash of 
presenting arms, followed by the roll of a heavy 
carriage, into the gloomy court yard. One lamp, 
shining like a star, in a small chamber on the second 
floor, would remain till near four, sometimes five 
o’clock in the morning. The same sounds of the 

ard, and the same dull roll of the carriage, would 
reak the stillness of the early morning; and the 
Emperor, for it was he, would be back on his road 
to Paris. 

“ We never saw him. I say we, for, like myself, 
some half-dozen others were also there, expiating their 
follies by a life of cheerless ennui. 

“It was upon a calm evening in April, we sat to- 
gether chatting over the various misdeeds which had 





St. Croix.” 





consigned us to exile, when some one proposed, by 
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way of passing the time, that we should visit the 
small flower-garden that was parted off from the 
rest, and reserved for the Emperor alone. It was 
already beyond the hour he usually came, besides 
that, even should he arrive, there was abundant time 
to get back before he could possibly reach it. The 

rden we had often seen, but there was something 
in the fact, that our going there was a transgression, 
that so pleased us all, we agreed at once, and set 
forth. For above an hour we loitered about the 
lonely and deserted walks, where already the Em- 
peror’s foot tracks had worn a marked pathway, 
when we grew weary, and were about to return, just 
as one of the party suggested, half in ridicule of the 
sanctity of the spot, that we should have a game of 
leap-frog ere we left it. The idea pleased us, and 
was at once adopted. Our plan was this: each per- 
son stationed himself in some by-walk, or alley, and 
waited till the other, whose turn it was, came and 
leaped over him; so that, besides the activity dis- 
played, there was a knowledge of the locale neces- 
sary, for, to any one passed over, a forfeit was to be 
paid. Our game began at once, and certainly | doubt 
if ever those green alleys and shady groves rang to 
such hearty laughter. Here would be seen a couple 
rolling over together on the grass; there some luck- 
less wight counting out his pocket-money, as a 
penalty. The hours passed quietly over, and the 
moon rose, and at last it came to my turn to make 
my tour of the garden. As I was supposed to know 
all its intricacies better than the rest, a longer time 
was given for them to conceal themselves ; at length 
the word was given, and I started. 

* Anxious to acquit myself well, I hurried along 
at top speed, but guess my surprise to discover that 
no where could I find one of my companions; down 
one walk I scampered, up another, across a third, 
but all was still and silent; not a sound, not a breath, 
could I detect. ‘I'here was still one part of the gar- 
den unexplored: it was a small open space before a 
little pond, which usually contained the gold fish the 
Emperor was so fond of; thither I bent my steps, 
and had not gone far, when in the pale moonlight I 
saw, at length, one of my companions waiting pa- 
tiently for my coming; his head bent forward, and 
his ection rounded. Anxious to repay him for 
my own disappointment, I crept silently forward on 
tiptoe, till quite near, when, rushing madly on, I 
sprung upon his back; just, however, as I rose to 
leap over, he raised his head, and staggered by the 
impulse of my spring. he was thrown forward, and 
after an ineffectual effort to keep his legs, fell flat on 
his face in the grass. Bursting with laughter, I fell 
over him on the ground, and was turning to assist 
him, when suddenly he sprang upon his feet, and 
horror of horrors, it was Napoleon himself; his 
usually pale features were purple with rage; but not 
a word, not a syllable escaped him. 

 * Qui etes vous ?’ said he at length. 

“¢St, Croix, sire,’ said I, still kneeling before 
him, while my very heart leaped into my mouth. 

“*St. Croix, toujours, St. Croix. Come here; 
approach me,” cried he, in a voice of stifled passion. 

“I rose, bat before I could make a step forward, 
he sprang at me, and tearing off my epaulettes, tram- 
pled them beneath hia feet, and then he shouted out, 
rather than spoke, the one word ‘ allez.’ 

«J did not wait for a second intimation, but clear- 
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ing the paling at a spring, was many a mile from 
Fontainbleau before daybreak.” 


Cuatrer LIL.—Tue Manga. 


Twice the reveillé sounded; the horses champed 
impatiently their heavy bits; my men stood waiting 
for the order to mount, ere I coul arouse myself 
from the deep sleep I had fallen into. The — 
Frenchman and his story were in my dreams, an 
when I awoke, his figure, as he lay sleeping beside 
the wood embers, was the first object | perceived. 
There he lay, to all seeming, as forgetful of his fate 
as though he still inhabited the gorgeous halls and 
gilded saloons of the Tuilleries; his pale and hand- 
some features wore even a placid smile, as, doubt- 
less, some dream of other days flitted across him; 
his long hair waved in luxurious curls upon his 
neck, and his light brown moustache, slightly curled 
at the top, gave to his mild and youthful features an 
air of saucy ferté, that heightened their effect. A 
narrow blue riband, which he wore round his throat, 
gently peeped from his open bosom. I could not re- 
sist the curiosity I felt to see what it meant, and 
drawing it softly forth, I perceived that a small 
miniature was attached to it. It was beautifully 
painted, and surrounded with brilliants. of some 
value. One glance showed me—for I had seen more 
than one engraving before of her—that it was the 
portrait of the empress Josephine. Poor boy! he 
doubtless was a favourite at the court; indeed, every 
thing in his air and manner, bespoke him such. I 
gently replaced the precious locket, and turned from 
the spot, to think over what was best to be done for 
him. Knowing the vindictive feeling of the Portu- 
guese towards their invaders, I feared to take Pietro, 
our guide, into 7 confidence. I accordingly sum- 
moned my man Mike to my aid, who, with all his 
country’s readiness, soon found out an expedient. It 
was to pretend to Pietro that the prisoner was merely 
an English officer, who had made his escape from 
the French army, in which, against his will, he had 
been serving for some time. 

This plan succeeded perfectly; and when St. 
Croix, mounted upon one of my led horses, set out 
pat his march beside me, none was more profuse 
of his attentions than the dark browed guide, whose 
hatred of a Frenchman was beyond belief. 

By thus giving him safe ple, en through Portugal, 
I knew that when we reached the frontier, he could 
easily manage to come up with some part of Marshal 
Victor’s force; the advanced guard of which lay on 
the left bank of the Tagus. 

To me the companionship was the greatest boon ; 
the gay and buoyant spirit that no reverse of fortune, 
no untoward event, could subdue, lightened many 
an hour of the journey ; and though, at times, the gas- 
conade tone of the Frenchman would peep through, 
there was still such a fund of good tempered raillery 
in all he said, that it was impossible to feel angry 
with him. His implicit faith in the Emperor's in- 
vincibility also amused me. Of the unbounded con- 
fidence of the nation in general, and the army par- 
ticularly, in Napoleon, I had, till then, no conception. 
It was not that in the profound skill and immense 





resources of the present they trusted; but they ac- 
tually regarded him as one placed above all the 
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common accidents of fortune, and revered him as 
something more than human. 

** Jl viendra et puis’’—was the continued exclama- 
tion of the young Frenchman. 
successfully resisting the overwhelming might of 
the Emperor, he would have laughed to scorn, and 
so I let him go on prophesying our future misfor- 
tunes till the time, when driven back upon Lisbon, 
we should be compelled to evacuate the peninsula, 
and under favour of a convention, be permitted to 
return to England. All this was sufficiently ridicu- 
lous, coming from a youth of nineteen, wounded, in 
misery, a prisoner; but further experience of his 
nation has shown me, that St. Croix was not the ex- 
ception, but the rule. The conviction in the ultimate 
success of their army, whatever be the merely mo- 
mentary mishap, is the one present thought of a 
Frenchman ; and victory with them is a conquest,— 
a defeat, if they are by any chance driven to acknow- 
ledge one—a fatalité, 

I was too young a man, and still more, too young 
a soldier, to bear with this absurd affectation of su- 
periority as I ought, and consequently was glad to 
wander whenever I could, from the contested ground 
of our national rivalry to other topics. St. Croix, 
although young, had seen much of the world. Asa 
page in the splendid court of the Tuilleries, the 
scenes ever passing before his eyes were calculated 
to interest and amuse; and by many an anecdote of 
his former life he lightened the road as we passed 
along. 

“You promised, by-the-bye, to tell me of your 
banishment. How did that oecur, St. Croix?” 

“ Ah par Dieu—that was an unfortunate affair for 
me: then began all my mishaps—but for that, I 
should never have been sent to St. Cloud—never 
have played leap-frog with the Emperor—never have 
been sent a soldier into Spain. True,” said he, 
laughing, “1 should never have had the happiness 
of your acqnaintance. But still, I'd much rather 
have met you first in the Place de la Victoire than in 
the Estrella mountains.” 

“« Who knows,” said I, “‘ perhaps your good genius 
prevailed in all this?’ 

“ Perhaps,” said he, interrupting me, “ that’s ex- 
actly what the Empress said—who was my god- 
mother—‘ Gales will be a Marechal de France yet.’ 
But certainly, it must be confessed, I have made a 
bad beginning. However, you wish to hear of my 
disgrace at court—Allons donc, here goes. But had 
we not better wait for a halt?” 

“ Agreed; said 1, “and so let us now press for- 
ward.” 


Caaprter LIL.—Tue Pace. 


Under the deep shade of some tall trees—shel- 
tered from the noor-day sun, we lay down to rest 
ourselves, and enjoy a most patriarchal dinner—some 
dry biscuits, a few bunches of grapes, and a little 
weak wine, savouring more of the borachio-skin 
than the vine-juice were all we boasted—yet they 
were not ungrateful at such a time and place. 

* Whose health did you pledge, then,” said St. 
Croix, with a half malicious smile, as I raised the 
glass silently to my lips. 

I blushed deeply, and looked confused. 
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“A ses beaux yeux, whoever she be,” said he, 
gaily tossing off his wine :—* and now, if you feel 
disposed, I'll tell you my story. Itin good trath— 


Any notion of our | is not worth relating, but it may serve to set you 


asleep, at all events. 

“1 have already told you I was a page.—Alas, 
the impressions you may feel of that functionary, 
from having seen Cherubino, give but a faint notion 
of him, when pertaining to the household of the 
emperor Napoleon. 

“The Farfallone Amoroso basked in the soft smiles 
and sunny looks of the Countess Almaviva: we met 
but the cold impassive look of Talleyrand—the 
— and penetrating stare of Savary—or the am- 

iguous smile, half menace, half mockery, of Mons. 
Fouché. While on service, our days were passed in 
the ante-chamber, beside the salle d'audience of the 
Emperor—reclining against the closed door, watch- 
ing attentively for the gentle tinkle of the little bell 
which summoned us to open for the exit of some 
wily diplomate, or the entré of some redoubted gene- 
ral. Thus passed we the weary hours; the illus- 
trious visiters by whom we were surrounded had no 
novelty, consequently no attraction for us, and the 
names already historical were but household words 
with us. 

“We often remarked too, the proud and distant 
bearing the Emperor assumed towards those of his 
generals who had been his former companions in 
arms. Whatever familiarity or freedom may have 
existed in the campaign, or in the battle field, the 
air of the Tuilleries certainly chilled it. I have often 
heard that the ceremonious observances and rigid 
etiquette of the old Bourbon court was far preferable 
to the stern reserve and unbending stiffness of the 
imperial one. 

“The antechamber is but the reflection of the re- 
ception-room; and whatever be the whims—the ca- 
prices—the littleness of the Great Man, they are 
speedily assumed by his inferiors—and the dark 
temper of one casts a lowering shadow on every 
menial by whom he is surrounded. 

** As for us, we were certainly not long in catch- 
ing somewhat of the spirit of the Emperor; and I 
doubt much, if the impertinence of the waiting-room 
was not more dreaded and detested than the abrupt 
speech and searching look of Napoleon himself. 

* What a malicious pleasure have I not felt in 
arresting the step of M. de Talleyrand, as he ap- 
proached the Emperor’s closet—with what easy in- 


-|solence have I lisped out, ‘ pardon, Monsieur, but 


his majesty cannot receive you’—or, *‘ Monsieur Le 
Due, his majesty, has given no orders for your ad- 
mission.” How amusing it was to watch the baffled 
look of each, as he retired once more to his place 
among the crowd; the wily diplomate covering his 
chagrin with a practised smile, while the stern mar- 
tal weil blush to his very eyes with indignation. 
This was the great pleasure that our position afforded 
us; and with a boyish spirit of mischief, we culti- 
vated it to perfection, and became at last the very 
horror and detestation of al] who frequented the 
levees; and the ambassador, whose fearless voice 
was heard among the councils of kings, became soft 
and conciliating in his approaches to us; and the 
hardy general, who would have charged upon a bri- 
gade of artillery, was timid as a girl in addressing 
us a mere question. 
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“ Among the amiable class thus characterised, I 
was most conspicuous, preserving cautiously a tone 
of civility, that left nothing openly to complain of. 
I assumed an indifference and impartiality of manner 
that no exigency of affairs—no pressing haste, could 
discompose or disturb, and my bow of recognition to 
Soult or Massena was as coolly measured, as my 
monosyllabic answer was accurately conned over. 

‘Upon ordinary occasions, the Emperor, at the 
close of each person’s audience, rang his little bell 
for the admission of the next in order, as they arrived 
in the waiting-room; yet when any thing important 
was under consideration, a list was given us in the 
morning of the names to be presented in rotation, 
which no casual circumstance was ever suffered to 
interfere with. 

*¢ It is now abont four months since, one fine morn- 
ing, such a list was placed within my hands. His 
majesty was just then occupied with an inquiry into 
the naval force in the Maghens and, as I cast my 
eyes carelessly over the names, I read little else than 
Vie -admiral so and so, Commander such an one, 
ar. Chef d’Escadron such another, and the levee 
presented accordingly, instead of its usual brilliant 
array of gorgeous uniform and aiguiletted marshals, 
the simple blue-and-gold of the naval service. 

“The marine was not in high favour with the 
Emperor, and truly, my reception of these unfiequent 
visiters was any thing but flattering. The early part 
of the morning was, as usual, occupied by the 
audience of the Minister of Police and the Duc de 
Bassano, who, evidently, from the length of time 
they remained, had matters of importance to com- 
municate. Meanwhile, the antechamber filled ra- 
pidly, and, before noon, was actually crowded. It 
was just at this moment that the folding-door slowly 
opened, and a figure entered, such as I had never 
before seen in our brilliant saloon: he was a man of 
five or six and fifty, short, thickset, and strongly 
built, with a bronzed and weather-beaten face, and a 
broad open forehead, deeply scarred with a sabre- 
cut; a shaggy gray moustache curled over, and con- 
cealed his mouth, while eyebrows of the same colour 
shaded his dark and piercing eyes. His cress was a 
coarse coat of blue cloth such as the fishermen wear 
in Bretagny, fastened at the waist by a broad belt of 
black leather, from which hung a short broad-bladed 
cutlass: his loose trowsers, of the same material, 
were turned up at the ankles, to show a pair of 
strong legs, coarsely cased in blue stockings and 
thin-toled shoes, a broad-leaved oil-skin hat was 
held in one hand, and the other stuck carelessly in 
his pocket, as he entered; he came in with a care- 
less air, and, familiarly saluting one or two officers 
in the room, sat himself down near the door, appear- 
ing lost in his own reflections. 

“** Who can you be, my worthy friend?’ was my 
question to myself, as I surveyed this singular appa- 
rition: at the same time casting my eyes down the 
list, 1 perceived that several pilots of the coast of 
Havre, Calais, and Boulogne, had been summoned 
to Paris to give some information upon the soundings 
and depth of water along the shore. 

“* Ha,’ thought I, ‘I have it—the good man has 
mistaken his place, and instead of remaining without, 
has walked boldly forward to the antechamber.’ 
There was some so strange and so original in 
the look of the old fellow, as he sat there alone, 
any, 1841,.—Muvuseum, 37 
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that I suffered him to remain quietly in his delusion, 
instead of ordering him back to the waiting-room 
without; besides, t pasestead that a kind of sensa- 
tion was created among the others by his appearance 
there, which amused me greatly 

** As the day wore on, the officers formed into little 
groups of three or four, chatting together in an under 
tone of voice; all, save the old pilot;—he had taken 
a huge tobacco-box from his capacious breast pocket, 
and inserting an immense piece of the bitter weed in 
his mouth, began to chew it as leisurely as though 
he were walking the quarter-deck. The cool ‘insou- 
ciance’ of such a proceeding amused me much, and I 
resolved to draw him out a little. 

“ His strong, broad features, his deep voice, his 
dry, blunt manner, were all in admirable keeping 
with his exterior, and amused me highly. 

“* Par Dieu, my lad,’ said he, after chatting some 
time, * had you not better tell the Emperor that I am 
waiting '—It’s now past noon, and I must eat some- 
thing.’ 

“+ Have a little patience,’ said 1; ‘his majesty is 
going to invite you to dinner.’ 

«+ Be it so:’ said he, gravely, * provided the hour 
be an early one, I’m his man.’ 

“ With difficulty did I keep down my laughter as 
he said this, and continued :— 

** So you know the emperor already, it seems?’ 

*“ Yes, that Ido! I remember him when he was 
no af than yourself.’ 

* ¢ How delighted he’! be to find you here. I hope 
you have brought up some of your family with you, 
as the Emperor would be so flattered by it?’ 

* No; I’ve left them at home: this place don’t 
suitus much. We have plenty to do, besides spend- 
ing our time and money among all you fine folks 
here. 

* * And not a bad life of it, either,’ added I, ¢ fish- 
ing for cod and herrings—stripping a wreck now and 
then.’ 

‘“* He stared at me, as I said this, like a tiger on 
the spring, but spoke not a word, 

***« And how many young sea-wolves may you have 
in your den at home?” 

**¢Six; and all o’ them able to carry you with one 
hand, at arm’s length !’ 

“*«]T have no doubt; I shall certainly not test their 
ability. But you yourself, how do you like the 
capital ?” 

*«* Not over well, and I’ll tell you why—’ 

* As he said this, the door of the audience-cham- 
ber opened, and the Emperor appeared: his eyes 
flashed fire, as he looked hurriedly around the room. 

“«* Who is in waiting here ?” 

“*T am, please your majesty,’ said 1; bowing 
deeply, as I started from my seat. 

“*And where is the Admiral Truguet? Why 
was he not admitted ?” 

“* Not present, your majesty,’ said I, trembling 
with fear. 

“*Hold there, young fellow: not so fast; here 
he is.’ 

“*Ah, Truguet, mon ami!” cried the Emperor, 
placing both hands on the old fellow’s shoulders; 
‘how hen have you been in waiting?’ 

“* Two hours and a half,’ said he, producing in 
evidence a watch like a saucer. 

*©¢ What! two hours and ahalf, and I not know it!’ 
Sp. or Mao. 19 
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“* No matter: I am always happy to serve your |not accept it, if offered, he took this way of compel- 


majesty. 
that you were going to ask me to dinner 

“*He! he said so,—did he?’ said Napoleon, 
turning at me a glance like a wild beast. ‘ Yes, 
Truguet, sol am: you shall dine with me to-day. 
And you, sir,’ said he, dropping his voice to a whis- 
per, as he came closer towards me. ‘ And you have 
dared to speak thus? Callin a guard there; Capi- 
taine, put this person under arrest; he is disgraced 
—he is no longer page of the palace. Out of my 
presence ! away sir!” 

“The room wheeled ronnd; my legs tottered, my 
senses reeled; and I saw no more. 

“* Three weeks’ bread and water in St. Pélagie, 
however, brought me to my reeollection; and at last 
my kind—my more than kind friend—the empress, 
obtained my pardon, and sent me to St. Cloud, till 
the emperor should forget all about it. How I con- 
trived again to refresh his ye be have already 
told you; and certainly you will acknowledge that I 
have not been fortunate in my interviews with Na- 
poleon.”’ 

I am conscious how much St. Croix’s story loses 
in my telling. The naives expressions, the grace of 
the narrative, were its charm; and these, alas! I 
can neither translate nor imitate, no more than I can 
convey the strange mixture of deep feeling and levity, 
shrewdness and simplicity, that constituted the man- 
ner of the narrator. 

With many a story of his courtly career he amased 
me as we trotted along; when, towards nightfall of 
the third day, a peasant informed us that a body of 
French cavalry occupied the convent of San Cristo- 
val, about three leagues off. ‘The opportunity of his 
return to his own army pleased him far less than I 
expected; he heard without any show of satisfaction 
that the time of his liberation had arrived, and when 
the moment of leave-taking drew near, he became 
deeply affected. 

* Eh bien, Charles,” said he, smiling sadly through 
his dimmed and tearful eyes. “ You've been a kind 
friend to me. Is the time never to come when I can 
repay you?” 

“Yes, yes: we'll meet again, be assured of it. 
Meanwhile, there is one way you can more than re- 
pay any thing I have done for you.” 

“Oh! name it at once.” 

“ Many a Tome fellow of ours is now, and doubt- 
less many more will be, prisoners with your army in 
this war. Whenever, therefore, your lot brings you 
in contact with such * 

* They shall be my brothers,” said he, springing 
towards me, and throwing his arm round my neck. 
* Adieu, adieu!” With that he rushed from the spot, 
and, before I could speak again, was mounted upon 
the peasant’s horse, and waving his hand to me in 
farewell. 

I looked after him as he rode at a fast gallop down 
the slope of the green mountain, the noise of the 
horse’s feet echoing along the silent plain. I turned 
at length to leave the spot, and, then perceived, for 
the first time, that when taking his farewell of me, 
he had hung around my neck his miniature of the 
empress. Poor boy! how sorrowful I felt thus to 
rob him of what he held so dear! how gladly would 
I have overtaken him to restore it! It was the only 
keepsake he possessed, and, knowing that I could 








” 


But if that fine fellow had not told me ling me to keep it. 


Through the long hours of the summer's night I 
‘thought of him ; and, when, at last, I slept towards 
‘morning, my first thought, on waking, was of the 
solitary oa before me. The miles no longer slipped 
imperceptibly along; no longer did the noon and 
jnight seem fast to follow. Alas! that one should 
grow old! the very sorrows of our early years have 
‘something soft and touching in them. Arising less 
from deep wrong than slight mischances, the grief 
they cause comes ever with an alloy of pleasant 
thoughts, telling of the tender past; and, mid the 
tears called up, forming some bright rainbow of fu.ure 


hope. 
Poor St. Croix had already won greatly upon mef, 
and I felt lonely and desolate when he departed. 


Cuapter LITI.—Atvas. 


Nothing of incident marked our further progress 
towards the frontier of Spain, and at length we 
reached the smal! town of Alvas. It was past sun- 
set as we arrived; and, instead of the usual quiet 
and repose of a little village, we found the streets 
crowded with people on horseback and on foot; 
mules, bullocks, carts, and wagons blocked up the 
way, and the oaths of the drivers and the screaming 
of women and children resounded on all sides. 

With what little Spanish I possessed I ques- 
tioned some of those near me, and learned, in re- 
ply, that a dreadful engagement had taken place 
that day between the advanced guard of the French, 
under Victor, and the Lusitanian legion; that the 
Portuguese troops had been beaten and completely 
routed, losing all their artillery and baggage; that 
the French were rapidly advancing, and expected 
hourly to arrive at Alvas; in consequence of which, 
the terror-stricken inhabitants were packing up their 
possessions and hurrying away. 

Here then was a point of considerable difficulty 
for me at once. My instructions had never provided 
for such a conjuncture, and I was totally unable to 
determine what was best to be done. Both my men 
and their horses were completely tired by a march 
of fourteen leagues, and had a pressing need of some 
rest. On every side of me the preparations for flight 
were proceeding with all the speed that fear inspires ; 
and to my urgent request for some information as to 
food and shelter, I could obtain no other reply than 
muttered menaces of the fate before me if I remained, 
and exaggerated accounts of French cruelty. 

Amid all this bustle and confusion, a tremendous 
fall of heavy rain set in, which at once determined 
me, come what “— to house my party, and pro- 
vide forage for our horses. 

As we pushed our way slowly through the en- 
cumbered streets, looking on every side for some 
appearance of a village inn, a tremendous shout rose 
up in our rear, and a rush of the people towards us 
induced us to suppose that the French were upon us. 
For some minutes the din and uproar was terrific— 
the clatter of horses’ feet, the braying of oar, 
the yelling of the mob, all mingling in one frightful 
concert. 

I formed my men in close column, and waited 








steadily for the attack; resolving, if possible, to 
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charge through the advancing files; any retreat} 


through the crowded and blocked up thoroughfares 
being totally out of the question. The rain was fall- 
ing in such torrents, that nothing could be seen a 
few yards off, when suddenly a pause of a few 
seconds occurred, and, from the clash of accoutre- 
ments and the hoarse tones of a loud voice, I judged 
that the body of men before us were forming for at- 
tack. 

Resolving, therefore, to take them by surprise, I 
gave the word to charge, and, spurring our jaded cat- 
tle, onward we dashed. The mob fled right and left 
from us as we came on; and through the dense mist 
we could just perceive a body of cavalry before us. 


In an instant we were among them: down they! 
some semblance of comfort already appeared. 


went on every side, men and horses rolling pell-mell 
over each other,—not a blow, not a shot striking us 
as we pressed on. Never did I witness such total 
consternation; some threw themselves from their 
horses, and’ fled towards the houses; others turned, 
and tried to fall back, but the increasing pressure 
from behind held them, and finally succeeded in 
blocking us up amongst them. 

It was just at this critical moment that a sudden 
gleam of light from a window fell upon the disorder- 
ed mass, and to my astonishment—I need not say to 
my delight, I perceived that they were Portuguese 
troops. Before I had well time to halt my party, 
my convictions were pretty well strengthened by 
hearing a well-known voice in the rear of the mass, 
call out— 

“« Charge, ye devils! charge, will ye? illustrious 
Hidalgos; cut them down; (os infidelos, sacrificados 
los: scatter them like chaff.” 

One roar of laughter was my only answer to the 
energetic appeal for my destruction, and the moment 
after, the dry features and pleasant face of old Mon- 
soon beamed on me by the light of a pine torch he 
carried in his right hand. 

“Are they prisoners? have they surrendered ?”’ 
enquired he, riding up. 

* It is well for them; we'd have made mince meat 
of them otherwise: now they shall be well treated, 
and ransomed if they prefer.” 

** Gracios excellenze!”’ said I, ina feigned voice, 

“Give up your sword,” said the major, in an 
under tone. ** You behaved ng but you fought 
against invincibles. Lord love them, but they are 
the most terrified invincibles.”’ 

I nearly burst aloud at this. 

* It was a close thing which of us ran first,”’ mut- 
tered the major, as he turned to give some directions 
to an aid-de-camp. “ Ask them who they are,” said 
he, ** in Spanish.” 

By this time I came closely along side of him, and 
placing my mouth close to his ear, hallooed out— 

“ Monsoon, old fellow, how goes the King of 
Spain's sherry *” t 

* Eh, what—why—upon my life, and so it is— 
Charley, my boy, so it’s you, is #? egad, how good, 
and we were so near being the death of you.—My 
poor fellow, how came you here ie 

A few words of explanation sufficed to inform the 
major why we were there, and still more to comfort 


him with the assurance that he had not been charg-| 
ing the general's staff, and the commander-in-chief | 


himself. 
“ Upon my life, you gave me a great start though ; 
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as long as I thought you were French, it was very 
well,” 

*¢ True, major, but certainly the invincibles were 
merciful as they were strong.” 

“They were tired, Charley, nothing more; why, 
lad, we’ve been fighting since daybreak ; beat Victor 
at six o’clock; drove him back behind the Tagus; 
took a cold dinner, and had at him again in the after- 
noon. Lord love you, we’ve immortalised ourselves ; 
but you must never speak of this little business here ; 
it tells devilish ill for the discipline of your fellows, 
upon my life it does.” 

This was rather an original turn to give the trans- 
action, but I did not oppose, and, thus chatting, we 
entered the little inn, where confidence once restored, 


* And so you’re come to reinforce us,”’ said Mon- 
soon; ‘ there was never any thing more opportune; 
though we surprised ourselves to-day with valour, I 
don’t think we could persevere.” 

“Yes, major, the appointment gave me sincere 
pleasure, to see a little service under your orders, I 
greatly desired: shall I present you with my des- 
patches ?” 

“ Not now, Charley—not now, my lad. Supper 
is the first thing at this moment; besides, now that 
remind me, I must send off a despateh myself. 

pon my life, it’s a great piece of fortune that you're 
here; you shall be secretary at war, and write it for 
me; here now—how lucky that I thought of it, to 
be sure! and it was just a mere chance; one has so 
many things ——. Muttering such broken disjoint- 
ed sentences, the major opened a large portfolio with 
writing materials, which he displayed before me; as 
he rubbed his hands with satisfaction, and said, 
write away my lad.” 

“ But, my dear major, you forget; | was not in 
the action. You must describe; I can only follow 

ou.” 

*« Begin then thus :— 

«+ Head Quarters, Alvas, June 26. 

“* Your Excellency, 

«Having learned from Don Alphonzo 
Xaviero da Minto, an officer upon my personal staff’ — 

“Luckily sober at that moment— 

““*That the advanced guard of the eighth corps 
of the French army.’— 

“ Stay, though, was it the eighth? Upon my life, 
I’m not quite clear as to that; blot the word a little 
and go on. 

“*That the—corps, under Marshal Victor, had 
commenced a forward movement towards Alcantara. 
I immediately ordered a flank movement of the light 
infantry regiment to cover the bridge over the Tagus 
—after breakfast—— 

*«]’m afraid, Major, that is not precise enough.” — 

** Well, about eleven o’clock, the French skir- 
mishers attacked, and drove in our pickets that were 
posted in front of our position, and following rapidly 
up with cavalry, they took a few prisoners, and killed 
old Alphonso; he ran like a man, they say, but they 
caught him in the rear.’ 

“ You need’nt put that in, if you don't like. 

“*T now directed a charge of the cavalry brigade 
under Don Asturias Y’Hajos, that cut them up in 
fine style. Our artillery, posted on the heights, 
mowing away at their columns like fun. 
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“* Victor didn’t like this, and got into a wood, 
when we all went to dinner: it was about two o’clock 
then. 

«¢ After dinner, the Portuguese light corps, under 
Silva da’Onora, having made an attack upon the ene- 
my’s left, without my orders, got devilishly well 
trounced, and served them right; but coming up to 
their assistance, with the heavy brigade of guns and 
the cavalry, we drove back the French, and took se- 
veral prisoners, none of whom we put to death.’ 

“Dash that—Sir Arthur likes respect for the 
usages of war—Lord how dry I’m getting. 

“*The French were soon seen to retire their heavy 
guns, and speedily afterwards retreated. We pursued 
them for some time, but they showed fight, and, as 
it was getting dark, I drew off my forces, and came 
here to supper. Your excellency will perceive, by 
the enclosed return that our loss has been con- 
siderable. 

“+I send this despatch by Don Emmanuel For- 
gales, whose services’—I back him for mutton hash 
with onions against the whole regiment—‘ have 
been of a most distinguished nature, and beg to re- 
commend him to your excellency’s favour. 

“*] have the honour, &c.’ 

“Is it finished, Charley t--Egad, I’m glad of it, 
for here comes supper.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and displayed a 
tempting tray of smoking viands, flanked by several 
bottles—an officer of the major’s staff accompanied 
it, and showed by his attentions to the etiquette of 
the table, and the proper arrangement of the meal, 
that his funetions in his superior’s household were 
more than military. 

We were speedily joined by two others in rich uni- 
form, whose names i now forget, but to whom the 
major presented me in all form; introducing me as 
well as I could interpret his Spanish, as his most 
illustrious ally and friend,—Don Carlos O’Malley. 





Cuaprer LIV.—Tue Supper. 


I have often partaken of more luxurious cookery, 
and rarer wines; but never do I remember enjoying 
a more welcome supper than on this occasion. 

Our Portuguese guests left us soon, and the major 
and myself were once more ‘éte-a-téte, beside a cheer- 
ful fire; a well-ehosen array of bottles guaranteeing 
that for some time at least, no necessity of leave- 
taking should arise from any deficiency of wine. 

“That sherry is very near the thing, Charley; a 
little, a very little sharp; but the after-taste perfect : 
and, now, my boy, how have you been faring since 
we parted ?” 

* Not so badly, major. I have already got a step 
in promotion. The affair at the Douro gave me a 
lieutenancy.” 

“I wish you joy with all my heart. Ill call you 
Captain always while you’re with me. Upon my 
life, I will. Why, man, they style me your ex- 
cellency here. Bless your heart! we are great folk 
among the Portuguese : and no bad service, after all.” 

“1 should think not, major. You seem to have 
always made a good thing of it.” 

“No, Charley. No, my boy. They overlook us 
greatly in general orders and despatches. Had the 
brilliant action of to-day been fought by the British ; 
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but no matter; they may behave well in England, 
after all; and when I’m called to the upper house as 
Baron Moonson, of the Tagus—Is that better than 
Lord Alcantara?” 

«| prefer the latter.” 

“ Well, then, I'll have it. Lord! what a treaty 
I'll move for with Portugal, to let us have wine 
cheap—wine, you know, as David says, ‘gives usa 
pleasant countenance’—and oil—I forget what oil 
does. Pass over the decanter. And how is Sir 
Arthur, Charley !—A fine fellow, but sadly deficient 
in knowledge of the supplies. Never would have 
made any character in the commissariat. Bless 
your heart, he pays for every thing here, as if he 
were in Cheapside. ’ 

** How absurd, to be sure!” 

“Isn't it, though; that was not my way when I 
was commissary-general about a year or two ago. To 
be sure, how I did puzzle them! They tried to audit 
my accounts, and what do you think I did; I brought 
them in three thousand pounds in my debt.—They 
never tried on that game any more. * No! no!’ said 
the Junta, ‘ Beresford and Monsoon are great men, 
and must be treated with respect."—Do you think 
we'd let them search our pockets? But the rogues 
doubled on us after all.—They sent us to the north- 
ward,—a poor country—”’ 

“So that, except a little common ~y pillage 
of the convents and nunneries, you had little or 
nothing ?” 

“ Exactly so; and then I got a great shock about 
that time, that affected my spirits for a considerable 
while.” 

* Indeed, major! some illness ?” 

* No; 1 was quite well; but, Lord! how thirsty it 
makes me to think of it! my throat is absolutely 
parched. 1 was near being hanged.” 

“ Hanged !” 

“ Yes; upon my life, it’s true; very horrible, ain’t 
it? It had a great effect upon my nervous system; 
and they never thought of any little pension to me as 
a recompense for my sufferings.” 

es Aad whe was barbarous enough to think of euch 
a thing, major?” 

“Sir Arthur Wellesley, himself; none other, 
Charley.” 

“ Oh, it was a mistake, major, or a joke.” 

“It was near being a very practical one, though ; 
I'll tell you how it occurred. After the battle of Vi- 
miera, the brigade to which I was attached had their 
head-quarters at San Pietro, a large convent, where 
all the church plate for miles round was stored up 
for safety. A sergeant’s guard was accordingly 
stationed over the refectory, and every precaution 
taken to prevent pillage, Sir Arthur himself having 
iven particular orders on the subject. Well, some- 
ow, f cover could find out how,—but, on leaving 
the place, all the wagons of our brigade had got 
some trifling articles of smal! value, scattered as it 
might be among their stores;—gold cups, silver 
candlesticks, Virgin Marys, ivory crucifixes, saints’ 
eyes set in topazes, martyr’s toes in silver filagree, 
and a hundred other similar things. One of these 
confounded bullock cars broke down just at the angle 
of the rcad where the commander-in-chief was stand- 
ing with his staff to watch the troops defile, and out 
rolled among bread, rations and salt beef, a whole 








avalanche of precious relics and church ornaments. 
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Every one stood aghast! never was there such a mis- 
fortune; no one endeavoured to repair the mishap ; 
but all looked on in terrified amazement as to what 
was to follow. 

**Who has the command of the detachment?” 
shouted out Sir Arthur, in a voice that made more 
than one of us tremble. 

***Monsoon, your excellency,—Major Monsoon, 
of the Portuguese brigade.” 

“*The d—d old rogue!—I know him.’ Upon my 
life, that’s what he said. * Hang him up on this spot ;’ 

ointing with his finger as he spoke. * We shall see 
if this practice cannot be put a stop to.” And with 
these words he rode leisurely away, as if he had been 
merely ordering dinner for a small party. 

“* When I came up to the place, the halberts were 
fixed, and Gronow, with a company of the fusiliers, 
under arms beside them. 

“* Very sorry for it major, said he. ‘It’s con- 
foundedly unpleasant: but can’t be helped. We've 
got orders to see you hanged !’ 

“ Faith it was just so he said it, tapping his snuff- 
box as he spoke, and looking carelessly about him. 
Now had it not been for the fixed halberts and the 
provost marshal, I’d not have believed him; but one 
glance at them, and another at the bullock cart with 
all the holy images, told me at once what had hap- 
pened. 

“** He only meant to frighten me a little? Isn't 
that all, Gronow ?” cried I, in a supplicating voice. 

“* Very possibly, major,’ said he; ‘but I must 
execute my orders.’ 

“ You'll surely not——’ Before I could finish, up 
came Dan Makinnon, cantering smartly. * Going to 
hang old Monsoon, eh, Gronow ? what fun!’ 

“*¢ Ain't it, though ? said I half blubbering. 

“* Well, if your’e a good Catholic, you may have 
your choice of a saint! for by Jupiter there’ s a strong 
muster of them here.’ This cruel allusion was made 
in reference to the gold and silver effigies that lay 
scattered about the highway. 

“+ Dan,’ said I, in a whisper, ‘intercede for me— 
do, like a good kind fellow. You have influence 
with Sir Arthur.’ 

** You old sinner,’ said he, ‘it’s useless.’ 

** Dan,’ I'll forgive you the fifteen pourfis.’ 

“« That you owe me,’ said Dan, laughing. 

“* Who'll ever be the father to you I’ve been? 
Who'll mix your punch with burnt Madeira, when 
In gone ?” said I. 

“* Well, really, 1am sorry for you, Monsoon. I 
say, Gronow, don’t tuck him up for a few rainutes; 
I'll speak for the old villain, and, if I succeed, ri 
wave my handkerchief.’ 

*“ Well, away went Dan ata full gallop. Gronow 
sat down on a bank, and I fidgeted about iti no very 
enviable frame of mind, the confounded provost-mar- 
shal eyeing me all the while. 

we f om only give you five minutes more, major,’ 
said Gronow, placing his watch beside him on the 
grass. 

“I tried to pray a little, and said three or four of 
Solomon’s proverbs, when he again called out,— _ 

“*There, you see it won’t do! Sir Arthur is 
shaking his head.’ 

oe What's that waving yonder?’ 

“ The colours of the Sixth Foot. Come, major, off 
with your stock !’ 
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“* Where is Dan now—what is he doing?’ for I 
could see nothing myself. 

“ He’s riding beside Sir Arthur; they all seem 
laughing.’ 

“*God forgive them! what an awful retrospect 
this thing will prove to some of them.’ 

“« Time's up,’ said Gronow, jumping up and re- 
placing his watch in his pocket. 

*** Provost-marshal, be quick now.’ 

«+ Eh! what’s that? there, | see it waving! there’s 
a shout too!’ 

“* Ay, by Jove, so itis. Well, your’e saved this 
time, major: that’s the signal.” 

“So saying, Gronow formed his fellows in line, 
and resumed his march quite coolly, leaving me alone 
on the roadside to meditate over martial law and my 
pernicious taste for relics. 

“ Well, Charley, it gave me a great shock; and I 
thought, too, it must have had a great effect upon 
Sir Arthur himself; but, upon my life, he has won- 
derful nerves. I met him one day afterwards at 
dinner in Lisbon: he looked at me very hard for a 
few seconds— 

*«* Eh, Monsoon! Major Monsoon, I think ?” 

“* Yes, your excellency,’ said I, thinking how 
painful it must be for him to meet me. 

“*]T thought I had hanged you, major—know | in- 
tended it: no matter. A glass of wine with you.’ 

“Upon my life, that was all: how easily some 
people can forgive themselves! But Charley, my 
hearty, we are getting on slow! y with the tipple. Are 
they all empty! so they are. Let us make a sortie 
on the cellar. Bring a candle with you, and come 
along.” 

We had scarcely proceeded a few steps from the 
door, when a most vociferous sound of mirth, issuing 
from a neighbouring apartment, arrested our progress. 

** Are the Dons so convivial, major?” said I, as a 
hearty burst of laughter broke forth at the moment. 

** Upon my life, they surprise me. I begin to fear 
they have taken some of our wine.” 

We now perceived that the sounds of merriment 
came from the kitchen, which opened upon a little 
court-yard. Into this we crept stealthily, and ap- 
proaching noiselessly to the window, obtained a peep 
at the scene within. : 

Around a blazing fire, over which hung by a chain 
a massive iron pot, sat a goodly party of some half 
dozen people. One group lay in dark shadow, but 
the other was brilliantly lighted up by the cheerful 
blaze; and showed us a portly Dominican friar, with 
a beard down to his waist, a buxom dark-eyed girl 
of some eighteen years, and, between the two, most 
comfortably leaning back, with an arm round each, 
no less a person than my trusty man, Mickey Free. 

It was evident, from the alternate motion of his 
head, that his attentions were evenly divided be- 
tween the church and the fair sex ; although, to con- 
fess the truth, they seemed much more favourably 
received by the latter than the former; a brown 
earthen flagon appearing to absorb all the worthy 
monk’s thoughts that he could spare from the con- 
templation of heavenly objects. 

“¢ Mary, my darlin,’ don’t be looking at me that 
way, through the corner ef your eye—I know you're 
fond of me; but > girls always was; you think I’m 
joking, but troth I would’nt say a lie before the holy 
man beside me,—sure I would’nt, father.” 
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The friar grunted out something in reply, not very 
unlike, in sound at least, a hearty anathema. 

* Ah, then! isn’t ityourself has the illegant time 
of it, father dear,” said he, tapping him familiarly 
upon his ample paunch, * and nothing to trouble you. 

“The best of divarsion wherever you go, and 
whether it’s Badahos or Bally Kilruddery it’s all 
one ! the women is fond of ye. Father Murphy the 
coadjutor, in Scariff, was just such another as yourself, 
and he’d coax the birds off the trees with the tongue 
of him. Give us a pull at the pipkin before it’s all 
gone, and Ill give you a chaunt.”’ 

With this he seized the jar, and drained it to the 
bottom ; the smack of his lips as he concluded,—and 
the disappointed look of the friar, as he peered into 
the vessel, throwing the others once more into a loud 
burst of laughter. 

“And now your rev’rance, a good chorus is all 
I'll ask, and you'll not refuse it for the honour of the 
church.” 

So saying, he turned a look of most droll ex- 
— upon the monk, and began to sing the fol- 
owing ditty to the 


JAir—“ ST. PATRICK WAS A GENTLEMAN.” 
lL. 


* What an illegant life a friar leads 
With his fat round paunch before him, 
He mutters a prayer, and counts his beads, 
And all the women adore him. 
It’s little he’s troubled to work or think 
Wherever devotion leads him, 
A ‘ Pater’ pays for his dinner and drink, 
For the church—good luck to her!—feeds him. 
I. 


“From the cow in the field—to the pig in the stye, 
From the maid to the lady in satin, 
They tremble wherever he turns an eye, 
He can talk to the devil in Latin! 
He’s mighty sevare to the ugly and ould, 
And curses like mad, when he’s near ’em ; 
But one beautiful trait of him I’ve been tould 
The innocent craytures don’t fear him 


It’s little for spirits or ghosts he cares, 
For ‘tis true as the world supposes, 
With an ‘.4ve’ he’d make them march down stairs, 
Av they dared to show their noses. 
The devil himself’s afraid ’tis said, 
And dares not to deride him; 
For angels make each night his bed, 
And then lie down beside him.” 


A perfect burst of laughter from Monsoon prevent- 
ed my hearing how Mike’s ministrelsy succeeded 
within doors—but when | looked again, I found that 
the friar had decamped, leaving the field open to his 
rival—a cireumstance, I could plainly perceive not 
disliked by either party. 

* Come back, Charley—that villain of yours has 
given me the cramp, standing here on the cold pave- 
ment. We'll have a little warm posset—very smal! 





—thin—as they say in Tom Jones, and then to bed.” 
Notwithstanding the abstemious intentions of the 
major, it was daybreak ere we separated, and neither 
party in a condition for performing upon the tight 
rope. 
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Cuarprer LV.—Tue Leoion. 


My services, while with the legion, were of no 
very distinguished character and require no length- 
ened chronicle. Their great feat of arms, the repulse 
of an advanced guard of Victor’s corps, had taken 
place the very morning I joined them, and the ensu- 
ing month was passed in soft repose upon their 
laureis. 

For the first few days, indeed, a multiplicity of 
cares beset the worthy major. There was a despatch 
to be written to Beresford—another to the supreme 
Junta—a letter to Wilson, at that time with a corps 
of observation to the eastward; there were some 
wounded to be looked after, a speech to be made to 
the conquering heroes themselves—and lastly, a few 
prisoners were taken,whose fate seemed a to 
partake of the most uncertain of wa:’s proverbial 
chances. 

The despatches gave little trouble. With some 
very slight alteration, the great original already sent 
forward to Sir Arthur, served as a basis for the rest. 
The wounded were forwarded to Alcantara, with a 
medical staff, to whom Monsoon, at parting, plea- 
santly hinted, that he expected to see all the sick at 
their duty by an early day, or he would be compelled 
to report the doctors. The speech, which was in- 
tended as a kind of general order, he deferred for 
some favourable afternoon—when he could “ get up 
his Portuguese”—and lastly came the prisoners, by 
far the most difficult of all his cares. As for the 
few common soldiers taken, they gave him little un- 
easiness: as Sir John has it, they “ were mortal 
men and food for powder’’—but there was a staff 
officer among them, aiguiletted and epauletted—the 
very decorations he wore were no common tempta- 
tion. Now the major deliberated long time with 
himself whether the usages of modern war might 
not admit of the ancient and time-honoured practice 
of ransom. The battle, save in glory, had been sin- 
gularly unproductive—plunder on was none—the 
few ammunition wagons and gun carriages were 
worth little or nothing; so that, save the prisoners, 
nothing remained. It was late in the evening—the 
mellow hour of the major’s meditations—when he 
ventured to open his heart to me upon the matter. 

“I was just thinking, Charley, how very superior 
they were in olden times to us moderns in many 
matters, and in nothing more than their treatment of 
prisoners ;—they never took them away from their 
friends and country; they always ransomed them 
if they had wherewithal to pay their way. Sog 
natured—upon my life it was a most excellent cus- 
tom—they took any little valuables they found about 
them, and then put them up at auction. Moses and 
Eleazar, a priest, we are told, took every piece of 
gold, and their wrought jewels—meaning their 
watches and ear-rings. You needn't laugh—they 
all wore ear-rings—those fellows did;—now, why 
shouldn’t I profit by their good example? I have 
taken Agag, the king of the Amalekites—no; but, 
upon my life, I have got a French major, and would 
let him go for fifty doubloons.”” It was not without 


much laughing and some e!oquence that I could per- 
suade Monsoon, that Sir Arthur's military notions 
might not accept of even the authority of Moses; 





quarters were now at no great dis- 
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tance, the danger of such a step as he meditated was 
too considerable at such a moment. 

As for ourselves, no fatiguing drills, no harass- 
ing field-days, and no provoking inspections, inter- 
fered with the easy current of our lives. Foragin 
parties there were, it is true, and some omnia 
outpost duiy was performed, but the officers for both 
were selected with a tact that proved the major’s 
appreciation of character; for while the gay joyous 
fellow that sung a jovial song and loved his &guor 
was certain of being retained at head quarters, the 
less gifted and less congenial spirit had the happi- 
ness of scouring the country for forage, and present- 
ing himself as a target to a French rifle. 

My own endeavours to fulfil my instructions met 
with but little encouragement or support; and al- 
though I laboured hard at my task, 1 must confess 
that the soil was a most ungrateful one. The cavalry 
were, it is true, composed mostly of young fellows 
well appointed, and, in most cases, well mounted ; 
but a more disorderly, careless, undisciplined set of 
good-humoured fellows never formed a corps in this 
world. 

Monsoon’s opinions were felt in every branch of 
the service, from the adjutant to the drum-boy; the 
same reckless, indolent, plunder-loving spirit pre- 
vailed every where; and, although under fire, they 
showed no lack of gallantry or courage, the moment 
of danger passed, discipline departed with it; and 
their only conception of benefiting by a victory con- 
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sisted in the amount of pillage that resulted from it. 
From time to time, the rumours of great events 
reached us. We heard that Soult, having succeeded 
in reorganising his beaten aamy, was, in conjunction 
with Ney’s corps, returning from the north; that the 
marshals were consolidating their forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Talavera, and that King Joseph himself, 
at the head of a ae army, had marched for Madrid. 

Menacing as such an aspect of afiairs was, it had 
little disturbed the major’s equanimity, and when 
our advanced posts reported daily the intelligence 
that the French were in retreat, he cared little with 
what objects of concentration they retired, provided 
the interval between us grew gradually wider. 

His speculations upon the future were singularly 
prophetic. You'll see, Charley, what will happen. 
Old Cuesta will pursue them, and get thrashed. 
The English will come up, and perhaps get thrashed 
too; but—Heaven help us,—we are only a small 
force, partially organised, and ill to depend on. 
We'll go up the mountains till all's over. Thus did 
the major’s discretion not only extend to the avoid- 
ance of danger; but he actually disqualified himself 
from even making its acquaintance. 

Meanwhile, our operations consisted in making 
easy marches to Almarez, halting whenever the com- 
missariat reported a well stocked cellar, or a well 
furnished hen-roost. Taking the primrose path in 
life, and being, in the words of the major, ** contented 
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and grateful even amid great perils.” 





I'M TIRED. 


I’m tired of all news that I read or hear told; 

I’m tired of the drain on our silver and gold; 

I’m tired of the Sultan and Mehemet Ali; 

I’m tired of the horrors on railways now daily ; 

I’m tired of apprentices smoking cigars ; 

I’m tired of the feuds of Prince Albert’s hussars ; 

I’m tired of courts martial, of which we've had plenty, 

But chiefly upon that of Carpenter Henty ; 

I’m tired of poor boys having chimneys to mount, 

When machines are much better on ev’ry account; 

I'm tired of the fortifications round Paris; 

I’m tired of th’ alleged lady thief, Mrs. Harris ; 

I’m tired of our actors, their wages, and airs; 

I’m tired of French journals and Monsieur Thiers; 

I’m tired of the schemes at St. Martin’s le Grand ; 

I’m tired of my letters not coming to hand; 

I’m tired of the murrain *mongst oxen and sheep ; 

I’m tired of the shootings at Louis Philipe; 

I’m tired of stone pavements and wood changing 
places ; 

I’m tired of the sports known as omnibus races; 

I’m tired of renewing my knockers and bells, 

Oft wrench’d from my door by some highly-bred 
swells; 

I’m tired of the nephew and ashes of Boney ; 

I’m tired of the death at Sierra Leone ; 

I’m tired of the tunnel not being complete ; 

I'm tired of the gout, which I’ve now in both feet; 





I’m tired of my brandy and salt as a dram ; 
I’m tired of Laffarges, Monsieur and Madame ; 


I’m tired of what’s old, and I’m tired of what’s new, 
And I think, patient reader! I’ve now tired you. 
Noy. 21, 1840. J. S. 





OLD CLOTHES TO ENGLISH CLERGYMEN. 


To several correspondents, who have addressed 
us in consequence of our remarks respecting socie- 
ties for supplying cast-off clothing to clergymen 
and their families, we reply that we were aware that 
several individuals have bien long engaged in so 
doing, and we offered no opinion as to matters of 
eney charity; but we were not aware of there 

eing any regular society, supported by subserip- 
tions for that purpose. We are now informed that 
such a society exists in Birmingham (and three cor- 
respondents have sent us copies of some of its print- 
ed reports) and that cast-off clothing is also received 
at the office of the Poor Pious Clergy Society, and 
elsewhere. We state the facts as requested: and 
we feel confident the relief is administered with all 
possible kindness and delicacy ; and the expressions 
-of gratitude in the reports are affecting and over- 
whelming; but nothing can reconcile us to the insti- 
tution of societies for such a purpose. If, however, 
they are required, they do not degrade the clergy; it 
is the nation that is degraded by allowing such af- 
flicting poverty to be found among those who minjs- 
ter at its altars. —C. Observer. 
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SOVEREIGNS OF THE WORLD. 


We extract the following very clever description 
of the * world’s rulers” from the ** Comet of Many 
Tales,” a comic almanac for the year 1841, of the 
most lively and amusing description. It abounds in 
pleasant stories and humorous plates :— 

1. Exonanp.—Victoria, born in 1819. Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, and of her ministers; who, in 
return for her patronage, cling to her person, and her 
table, with the tenacity of ivy, and, like the ivy, 
would be in dust to-morrow, but for the support to 
which they cling. She is the only wife in the em- 
pire who is not subject to her husband—de jure we 
mean; for, far be it from us to say that she is not 
subject to him de facto. If her being the wife of a 
prince whom she has chosen for herself be an auspi- 
cious omen, her reign cannot but be ee pares 
Heaven grant it may! That her husband is worthy 
of his good fortune is proved by the fact that all the 
world has been talking about him for the last twelve 
months, without uttering a word to his dispraise. 
He appears to be winning golden opinions by assimi- 
lating himself to the English gentleman—a charac- 
ter which the greatest monarch in the world might 
be proud to make his model. 

2. France.—Louis Philippe, born in 1773. A 
man of three titles—Duke 7 Oem King of the 
French, and Napoléon de la Paix. The first, the 
work of birth; the second, the work of accident; the 
third, the work of talent. His fortune has been 
triple, like his titles :—first a noble; next a Jacobin, 
and thirdly a king. His wealth is enormous, and he 
has used it for three purposes :—to enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being the richest man in Europe; to marry 
his daughters to all the needy princes of Europe ; 
and to purchase the French by gilding Versailles for 
the Parisians, hanging up fables of French battles, 
and delighting them, from the peer to the beggar, 
with the belief that they are the first populace in the 
world. A people of contradictions, they are now, 
with one hand trumpeting a challenge to Europe, 
and with the other digging a ditch for the defence of 
Paris. They have erected a despot, under the title 
of a “ Citizen King;” and, to revive republicanism, 
are bringing back the bones of the haughtiest of em- 
perors. 

3. Cuina.—Taou Kwang. China is the great 
tea-warehouse of mankind. A quarrel having lately 
been raised by some of its decker, the warehouse- 
man has shut up his shop. Foolish as this was, the 
dealers stood on the point, and determined to starve 
—more foolish still. But this was not enough. The 
warehouseman turned some of his capital into pow- 
der and shot, and, building up his shop-windows, 
mounted them with guns. The dealers, already half 
ruined, resolved to go the whole length, turned the 
tea-money into cannon balls and Congreve rockets, 
and determined to burn down the warehouseman, 
shop and all, to force him to trade with them again— 
most foolish of the whole! The affair is going on 
still, and the dealers say that, when they shall have 
destroyed some thousands of Chinese lives, and 
wasted some millions of British money, they will 
only be the more amiable on both sides, and will 
have the privilege of buying more tea, and selling 
more poison than ever. 


4. Beroium.—Leopold the First, born in 1790, 
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The luckiest of the luckiest family of Europe. An 
Austrian captain of cavalry, who superseded the 
Prince of Orange in the alliance of the Princess 
Charlotte of England ; enjoyed a pension of £50,000 
a-year for twenty years, of which he saved every 
shilling; next superseded the Prince of Orange in 
the possession of Belgium; and is now a king on the 
simple credit of having a good leg, doing nothing, 
and being a Coburg. 

5. Russta.—Nicholas the First, born in 1796—a 
daring, active, and ambitious despot. He began by 
excluding his brother Constantine from the throne, 
and is supposed to have the largest esophagus of 
any sovereign in existence. He has already swal- 
lowed Poland; has made an enormous bite out of 
Persia; holds Tartary in his left hand, ready for a 
luncheon; Turkey lies drest before him for his din- 
ner, and what he is to sup on, or where, is known 
only to himself and his old namesake. But he is 
vigorous, vigilant, subtle, and persevering; and, 
therefore, the fitter to be baffed by Lord Palmerston! 

6. Prussia.—William the Fourth, born in 1795. 
Since the beginning of this year, successor to his 
father Frederick William the Third. His character 
is yet to be known. He is a supposed lover of war, 
as all princes are, for want of something else to do; 
and certainly no lover of the French, from his recol- 
lections of that most polished and plundering of all 
nations ; but a worshipper of Russia, on the principle 
that makes the African bow down. 

7. Ausrraia.—Ferdinand, born in 1793. In Austria 
the government is wholly constructed on the principle 
of the nursery : the nae are children who think of 
nothing but their breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, 
and if furnished with dolls and dances, are as happy 
as the day is long. But they never grow. When 
refractory, they are whipped, or put in the black 
hole. When good-humoured, they are suffered to 
run about the fields, provided that they never run 
out of sight of the head nurse, and can be brought 
back by a check of the apron-string. While they 
live, they merely walk in go-carts; when they die, 
they are ge wrapt up and ps to bed. 

8. Srain.—Maria Isabella Louisa, born in 1830. 
The youngest of sovereigns, though by no means the 
most childish. Her mother manages the state for 
her; General Espartero manages the state for her 
mother; the city of Madrid manages the state for 
General Espartero; the mob manages the state for 
the city of Madrid; and the mob itself is mana 
by the beggar, the thief, and the soldier. The civil 
war has died out for want of material—and Spain is 
now amusing itself with shooting prisoners. 

9. PortucaL.—Maria da Gloria, born in 1819. 
Sovereign of an “ independent” country, which Eng- 
land alone saves from being swallowed up by Spain; 
ruling by an “ imperishable” constitution which has 
heen changed three times since her accession in 
1826; and sitting on the throne of an “ enlightened, 
free, and tranquillieed” nation; themselves ruled by 
the priest, the police, and the mob of Lisbon. 

10. Swepen anp Norway.—Charles John the 
Fourteenth, born in 1764; formerly Bernadotte: a 
singular instance of fortune, seconded by conduct. 
A Frenchman, entering the service as a common 
marine; rising through all the ranks of the army, to 
the highest; then rising above the highest to the 
throne; and then rising above the man who placed 
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DR. LUM QUA.—ON A LADY SLANDERED. 


him there, by keeping the throne when Napoleon 
had lost it. He now lives the solitary survivor of 
the Napoleon monarchs ; a bold, vigorous, and honest 
man ; a brave soldier, a successful general, and, in a 
country of strangers, a secure king. 

11. Tue Porepom.—Gregory the Sixteenth, born 
in 1765. A nightmare sitting on the heart of a land 
which has been asleep for five hundred years, and 
which will never awake, until the nightmare is 
shaken off, and the light of day let in upon eyes once 
the brightest, but now the blindest, in the world. 

12. Turxey.—Abdul Mehed the Unfortunate, the 
son of Mahmoud the Unlucky, born in 1823. He 
has come to the throne as a man might come to his 
dinner with a party of wild beasts round the table. 
It is not likely that he can much enjoy his meal. All 
the sovereignties of Europe are open-mouthed round 
him, and he is spared from hour to hour only by the 
show of their tusks at each other. But the first bite 
is the signal for universal battle, and, whichever 
gorges, Turkey must furnish the meal. 

13. Hottanp.—William the First, born in 1772. 
The first king of the Netherlands—a kingdom cut 
from France by the scissors of the Congress of 
Vienna, and cut in two by the hatchets of the mob 
of Brussels ;—a prince hard-headed, hard-working, 
and hardly used. To solace the cares of sovereignty 
in the foggiest land of the universe, he lately fell in 
love. But the Dutch dreaded the expense of a royal 
marriage; the Prince of Orange dreaded a step- 
mother; and the old women of the court a rival. 
What king could prevail against this union of forces? 
William > de First, with a broken heart and helpless 
sceptre, had the sole alternative of marrying or re- 
signing. A Mare Antony of seventy, he has resigned. 

14. America.—Mr. Van Buren, President; an ex- 
perimental king governing by an experimental con- 
stitution, and ruling an experimental people; the 
whole undergoing a constant change; the president 
every five years sinking into the multitude, the con- 
stitution sinking into democracy by the month, and 
the people nevet the same for a week ther: the 
whole defying any living sagacity to know what 
they, or any of them, will be in five years from this 
moment. America, the land of liberty, with the 
slave-trade a national traffic; the land of equality, 
with one fifth of its population slaves ; the land of 
law, with the populace for its administrators; the 
land of religion, with a hundred sects in perpetual 
quarrel ; and the land of national justice with a fiery 
eye on every ion of her neighbours, and a 
fierce hand ready to grasp then. 


DR. LUM QUA. 


Dr. Lum Qua died at Assam on the 14th ult. He 
was for several years a resident in Calcutta, and de- 
servedly esteemed both by the Chinese inhabitants 
and such of the European community as had an op- 
portunity of cultivating his acquaintance, and appre- 
ciating the worth of his mental and moral qualities. 
On his first arrival here from China, he was intro- 
duced to the friendly notice of the late Dr. Marshman, 
then the only person in the country eminent for his 

Feeavary, 1341.—Museom. 38 
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acquirements in the language and literature of the 
celestial empire, and proved an invaluable collabora- 
teur to the Serampore missionaries, and by his co- 
operation Dr. Marshman was enabled to publish an 
elegant and faithful translation of the New Testa- 
ment in Chinese. Latterly, Dr. Lum Qua met with 
severe reverses of fortune. In the middle of last 

ear, he was appointed by the directors of the Assam 

‘ea Company as Superintendent of the Tea planta- 
tions in Sudiya, with a salary of Rs. 400 per month. 
No sooner had he commenced rendering himself dis- 
tinguished in this new scene of usefulness, than he 
was cut off in the prime of life by a jungle fever. 
Preparatory to his departure for Assam, he —— 
the whole of his select library, comprising hundreds 
of the most standard and valuable works in Chinese 
literature, to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which 
he was elected an honorary member two years be- 
fore.—Cour. Sept. 3. 


ON A LADY SLANDERED. 


Her doom is writ :—her name is grown 
Familiar in the common mouth ; 

And she who was, when al! unknown, 
Like a sunbeam bursting from the South, 

Is overshadowed by her fate,— 

By others’ envy—others’ hate! 


I loved her when her fame was clear; 
I love her now her fame is dark: 
Twice—thrice—a thousand times more dear 
Is she, with slander’s serpent mark, 
Than Beauty, that did never know 
Shadow,—neither shame nor wo. 


Let who will admire—adore 
Her whom vulgar crowds do praise ; 
I will love my Love the more 
When she falls on evil days! 
Truer, firmer, will I be, 
When the truth-like fail or flee. 


—Bird of mine! though rivers wide 
And wild seas between us run, 
Yet I'll some day come with pride, 
And serve thee from sun to sun; 
Meantime, all my wishes flee 
To thy nest beyond the sea! 


Mourn not! Let a brighter doom 
Breed no anguish in thy mind. 
If the rose hath most perfume, 
It hath still the thorn behind— 
If the sun be at its height, 
Think what follows—certain night. 


Murmur not! whatever ill 
Cometh, am J not thy friend, 
(In false times the firmer still) 
Without changing, without end? 
Ah! if one true friend be thine, 
not to repine!— Barry Cornwall, 
Sp. or Maa. 20 
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CHINA AND INDIA, 

We quote from the Times the following masterly 
article on the intelligence last received | es India 
and China. The remarks of our powerful contem- 
en are so convincing and complete that they 

eave nothing to be added :— 

The intelligence just received from the East covers 
a vast space of earth and ocean, and creates anxiety 
for an immense portion of the national interests of 
Great Britain. 

There is, indeed, nothing told with regard to 
China, save that the British expedition had arrived 
upon its shores, and that the Chinese had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy our fleet by mioy 
orrafts. But litthe was ascertained respecting the 

lan of operations, beyond the fact that a considera- 

le force had sailed along the coast from the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton towards the northward, to take 
possession of the important island of Chusan, at the 
mouth of the Yellow River; which when judiciously 
fortified and adequately garrisoned, might prove dur- 
ing eight months of the year the most valuable posts, 
both naval and military, between Canton and Pekin, 
should this monstrous war be really entered upon. 
Before the expedition started it was understood pretty 
generally amongst well-informed persons here, that 
the seizure of the island of Chusan was one among 
the earliest objects of the enterprise. In the mean 
time, the Chinese had actually made up numerous 
packages of tea, well saturated with poison, al- 
though, with the accustomed luck of Chinese war- 
fare, the dose designed for English barbarians had 
taken effect upon subjects of the Celestial Empire. 
The boat freighted therewith being captu by 
pirates, the cargo was sold along the shore, and the 
natives had the benefit of the humane and honourable 
adventure. 

But if the news from China be no more than pre- 
liminary and seanty, that from both frontiers of India 
is full enough of important facts, as well as of por- 
tentous indications. It is stated from Nepaul, that 
the fears which had been entertained by the British 
government of disturbance from that quarter had re- 
cently been tranquillised by an acceptance on the 
part of the Nepaulese of certain conditions proposed 
to them by the governor-general, as the price of im- 
mediate peace. But entirely as the apprehensions 
of the governor-general in council were removed, it 
would appear that his precautions were at the same 
time visibly multiplied, no less than twelve battalions 
of native troops being stationed on that boundary of the 
Company’s dominions, with a reinforcement of four 
queen’s regiments in case of need. 

To say the truth, it is miserable childiehness and 
folly to place the least reliance on engagements of 
any kind from such people, or to flatter ourselves that 
whenever they find us once fairly embroiled with 
native powers, no matter where, they will not seize 
the opportunity to vent their jealous hatred, falling 
upon us with an utter carelessness of good faith or 
equity, nor dreaming of aught but our destruction. 
A protracted war with China, if we have to earry on 
a simultaneous conflict in Affghanistan or its neigh- 
bourhood ; and, above all, should intelligence reach 
the further Asia that England has an European (and 
if an European, most assuredly an American) war at 
the same moment upon her hands, will infallibly pro- 
duce an attack upon us by the Nepaulese and Bur- 
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mese powers ; so that the whole of our Indian empire, 
with all the contigu.us regions, from the mouths of 
the Indus to those of the Ganges, must be in a con- 
tinuous blaze if one single spark be visible in any 
given quarter. 

But if such be the matters that must fairly be prog- 
nosticated on the more distant frontier of Hindostan, 
the state of hither Asia is one not merely of immi- 
nent, but of present evils, and of disasters actually 
completed. 

The consequences of Lord Auckland's grand under- 
takings against the races beyond our northeastern 
frontier, which have been threatening us ever since 
the short, showy, and lucky, but most unprofitable 
campaign of Lord Keane in Affghanistan, have at 
length become apparent. We have secured nothing. 
We have endangered much. We have gained nota 
single useful friend. We have exasperated afresh 
our former enemies, and have created and encouraged 
new ones. The king, whose restoration to a throne 
from which he had been expelled for his contemptible 
or hateful qualities by the very people.upon whom we 
took up arms to force him, already totters on that 
unrighteous throne ; and, if his life be spared by the 
subjects upon whom we have inflicted him, will soon 
require a second British army to enact for him the 
bloody farce of a second and equally futile restoration. 

Dost Mohammed, whose friendship the British go- 
vernment might have obtained with ease, but when 
earnestly offered to them did haughtily and discreetly 
spurn from them—that injured prince is now again on 
the borders of Cabul, has found means to excite the 

assions of his former subjects in his favour, and has 
aid the groundwork of fresh emergencies, as so many 
traps for the further follies of Lord Auckland, whose 
expenses, embarrassments, and destruction of lives 
must spread and thicken round him with every new 
contest he engages in, while the resources he has to 
rely upon must every hour be diminished in propor- 
tion as he multiplies his efforts. Moreover, the late 
accounts apprise us by distressing evidence, that the 
avenues through which the British troops must hence- 
forth pass from their own frontier to the scenes of 
their active service, and through which likewise, un- 
happily, they must seek safety, if required, by re- 
treating within that frontier, are in the hands of a 
brave and skilful race of warriors, hostile to Great 
Britain, and resolute to confine her within her own 
territories, or if she breaks out of them, to punish her 
for the aggression. 

The details of the unfortunate movement made by 
Major Clibborne to relieve a British garrison besieged 
by the Beloochees, and the proof thus afforded that the 
difficulties of the position entailed upon us by the 
wild and overbearing impolicy of Lord Auckland are 
such as ne military prowess, however eminent, can 
overcome, may serve for one illustration of what we 
have to expect by and by, as the courage of the 
Affghans rises, their experience of our modes of war- 
fare ripens, and the knowledge of the extensive pres- 
sure upon us in other parts of the world circulates 
amongst them, backed, as all such elements of mis- 
chief will be, by the arts and machinations of certain 
European powers. 

One evil, intimated, if not dwelt upon, by no less 
an authority than the Duke of Wellington, when the 
' schemes of Lord Auckland were under discussion in 
parliament, has already begun to show itself—namely, 
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that of an indefinite advancement of our Indian 
frontier, arising from the very (temporary) successes 
which attended the march upon Cabul. Why, what 
do the last advices represent to us? They state that 
the fortifications of Herat are in rapid progress—forti- 
fications executed at the cost of England and at the 
very threshold of the Persian empire; du¢ that the 
Prince of Herat is suspected of “ treachery”—in 
other words, of preferring the alliance or protection 
of Persia to that of England—(why that should be 
called treachery we know uot) ;—and, therefore, says 
the Indian world—* therefore” a British garrison is 
to’ occupy Herat!—Herat, 800 miles beyond our 
Indian frontier! If that be a superfluous precaution, 
why make the attempt! But if it be really nothin 
more than a necessary, or expedient, consequence o 
the so much vaunted campaigns of Lord Auckland 
on the Indus, what are we to think of the foresight 
and wisdom by which those operations were dictated ? 

So Khelat, another of our new transfers of do- 
minion, wrested by violence from its native sovereign, 
and bestowed on a quasi friend of England, has just 
been recaptured by the son of the dethroned prince. 
Is it also, by way of security, to be occupied, like 
Herat, by a British garrison? There is undoubtedly, 
one temptation to such a measure, viz. that the for- 
tress stands 500 miles from home! 


PLANTS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


The salop misree grows abundantly al! over 
Simla throughout the rains. ‘The flower is very 
fragrant. It is as beautiful a bulbous plant as any 
variety of the lily, and it always holds @ prominent 
place among the bouquets of wild flowers that vem | 
the rains adorn every table. The barberry is foun 
as low as Kotgurh, but not at Simla. Its roots are 
You generally discover the mush- 
room under the shade of the oak, where also are 
found both the morel and the truffle; the latter, 
though as fine as any in Angouleme or Perigueux, 
being rare; but the former very abundant and eagerly 
consumed, known under the name of cheeaoon, by 
the natives. It does not grow at an elevation below 
that of Kotgurh (6,783 feet above sea level), and it 
is, therefore, not met with at Soobathoo, which is 
only 4,496 or 5,000 feet above the sea. The truffle 
is generally found in the woods about Muhasoo and 
in Kotkhall, where the cracking of the ground (it is 
invariably buried under it) is usually considered to 
indicate its haditat, Cassia and a rude species of 
cinnamon are spontaneously produced in the interior ; 
and the euphorbium or prickly pear, in all its varie- 
ties, grows in the low lands beside the banks of the 
Sutluj, especially in the clefts of the rocks that skirt 
its sides, where the natives employ it to poison fish, 
by mixing its caustic juice with ata, and throwing it 
into the stream, when it is eagerly devoured, and 
produces the almost instantaneous destruction of the 
fish.— Correspond. Englishman. 
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JUNGLE TRAVELING. 


A most melancholy occurrence took place a short 
time ago in the jungle between Bhawulpore and 
Sirsa. Some twenty men, accompanied by four or 
five camels, carrying their little necessaries, were 
returning from Affghanistan. On leaving Bhawul- 
pore, they lost their road, and got entangled in the 
dreary jungle, and as water is not to be had, except 
the traveller keeps to a specific route, and then only 
at every twelve coss, they soon began to feel the 
want of that essential. Under a burning sun, and 
without water, all the men, together with their 
camels, expired under the most excruciating agonies. 
Many of the men were inhabitants of these parts, 
who had accompanied the army, and were returning 
home to their wives and families, and thus, after 
all their troubles and wanderings, met an untimely 
death when they had, as it were, reached their 
home. 

A good broad road is to be immediately undertaken 
and carried the whole way from Sirsa to Bhawul- 
pore, situated on the Indus, and wells are to be sunk 
at every stage; this will be a very expensive under- 
taking, but the benefits that will accrue to India at 
large are incalculable: we shall have goods coming 
up the Indus from Bombay to Bhawulpore, and from 
thence see them conveyed by land to Delhi via Sirsa. 
—Corresp. Dethi Gaz. 


PLEASURES AWAY. 


** Pleasures away! they please no more. 
Friends! are they what they were before? 
Loves! they are very idle things, 

The best about them are their wings. 
The dance! ‘tis what the bear can do; 
Music! I hate your music too.” 
When e’er these witnesses that Time 
Hath snatched the chaplet from our prime 
Are called by nature (as we go 
With eye more wary, step more slow, 
And will be heard and noted down, 
However we may fret or frown,) 
Shall we desire to leave the scene, 
Where all our former joys have been? 
No!—’twere ungrateful and unwise ; 
But when die down our charities 
For human weal or human woes, 
Then is the hour our day should close. 

W. S. Landor. 


ON THE LATE DR. MOOR, 


A respectable young physician of London, whe recently 
fell a victim to scarlet fever, caught in his gratuitous 
attendance upon a poor patient. (Dr. M. was in 
theory an anti-contagionis¢) : 

By earth’s vile dross unbribed, his generous aid 
Sought the lone shed where fever’d want was laid, 
And fearless thro’ contagion’s fires he ran; 





But what refined the saint consumed the man. 
Francis Wrangham. 











TO TWO SISTER BRIDES, 


WHO WERE MARRIED ON THE SAME DAY. 


Not surely to unmix’d delight, 
Not to unhesitating mirth, 

These trembling veils of virgin white 
And bridal orange-flowers give birth. 


In the same cradle ye have slept 
The sleep that only childhood may, 
Together smiled, together wept, 
Together knelt, and learned to pray. 


Together '—in that solemn word 

What depth of love, what meaning lies ; 
It is, as if the heart were stirred 

By angel hymns from Paradise. 


And now these twin-like years are o’er, 
These clasping tendrils disentwined, 

Your thoughts and hopes can flow no more 
As channeled in a single mind. 


Behind you, shifting rapidly 

As the wild rack beneath the blast, 
In mazy movement, flutter by 

The dream-like tissues of the past. 


Before you, full of mystery, 

Ages unborn their shadows fling ; 
Time, with its seed eternity, 

Sleeps in each slender marriage ring. 


What marvel, then, that as ye kneel, 
There fall some consecrating tears, 
That dizzily ye seem to feel 
The motion of the moving spheres? 


But though dim shapes the air may fill, 
One spot of heaven smiles above, 

Through which, with lustre calm and still, 
Shines on your hearts, the star of love. 


And wider yet, from day to day 
That stainless spot on high, shall spread ; 
And yet more full, love’s deathless ray, 
Cover with light each graceful head. 


Cold were the man whose eyes could rest 
On this beloved and lovely pair, 

Nor feel within his thrilling breast, 
A gush of blessing and of prayer. 


Ay, colder than the sunless north, 

Than the frore gale that numbs the sea— 
The heart that is not rushing forth, 

Like brooks, by sudden spring set free. 


Not such the multitudes, who press 
To look upon you once again, 
In reverential tenderness, 
And tears, half pleasure and half pain. 


Oh, priceless tribute! these are they 
Whose lives were soothed and raised by you; 

On whom your gentle presence lay, 
As upon flowers, the evening dew. 
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Their loss they know, yet it is borne 
Without a touch of selfish fear; 

Albeit, as if the spring were torn 
For ever, from the rolling year. 


Not human hearts alone—the skies, 
(Nor over dark, nor over bright), 

Are clad in mystic sympathies, 
Of tender gloom, and chastened light. 


So mild the sun, so soft the gray, 
It almost seems, as if there were 
A spirit, in the silent day— 
A feeling on the lifeless air: 


As if these lawns and woodlands, full 
Of a deep instinct, resting not 
Motioned away the beautiful, 
In loving sadness, to their lot. 


Yes—and for both that lot shall glow 
With splendours, not the gift of time; 
Keeping undimmed, through weal and wo, 

The promise of its maiden prime. 


High hopes are thine, oh! eldest flower, 
Great duties to be greatly done; 

To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour, 
The noble heart which thou hast won. 


Covet not then the rest of those, 

Who sleep through life unknown to fame ; 
Fate grants not passionless repose 

To her, who weds a glorious name. 


He presses on through calm and storm 
nshaken, let what will betide; 
Thou hast an office to perform, 
To be his answering spirit bride. 


The path appointed for his feet, 

Through desert wilds, and rocks may go, 
Where the eye looks in vain to greet 

The gales, that from the waters blow. 


Be thou a balmy breeze to him, 
A fountain singing at his side ; 

A star, whose light 1s never dim, 
A pillar, to uphold and guide. 


Nay, haply, not of thee alone, 
This proud futurity is true ; 
Wreaths, on as green a laurel grown, 
To thy bright sister may be due. 


Your happy destiny has been, 
To find another tie in them, 

Who might have rudely rushed between 
The sister roses on the stem. 


Like double stars, the even beam 
Of their young glory burns on you; 
So that the nearer heart may deem 
Her own, the brighter of the two. 


Let this yet more your souls unite, 
Into one woven thought and will; 

Reflecting, like twin mirrors, light 
And beauty on each other sill. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
A NIGHT EXCURSION WITH MARTIN 
ZURBANO. 


During the late civil war in Spain, one of the means 
adopted 7 parties for their mutual annoyance 
was the formation, or, more properly speaking, the 
permitting to be formed, of various “ Cuerpos Fran- 
cos,” or Free Corps, the men belonging to which 
generally partook in pretty equal proportions of the 
character of brigands and of soldiers. There was, 
however, a difference in the composition and nature 
of these bands, according as they belonged to the 
one or to the other of the two parties who for seven 
years made Spain the arena of their strife, and a land 
of bloodshed and desolation. 

The Carlist free corps were in far greater number, 
and much less scrupulous than those of the Chris- 
tinos; in fact, assimilating more to the robber. They 
were of many kinds. The partida or corps of several 
hundred men, usually from two hundred to a thou- 
sand, and commanded in most instances by chiefs 
who, in addition to great boldness and recklessness 
of character, had pretensions to some degree of mili- 
tary knowledge—these parties, augmented by volun- 
teers and deserters, and driven + the Christinos 
from the district where they cupind on their depre- 
dations, were not unfrequently formed into a regular 
battalion and attached to a Carlist corps d’armée. 
Sometimes beaten and decimated by the troops of 
the queen, and by the national guards, who waged a 
war of extermination with them wherever they ap- 
peared, the remnants of two or three partidas would 
unite under one leader and recommence their excur- 
sions. Besides these large bodies of men there were 
smaller ones, chiefly of cavalry, and from fifty to two 
hundred horse, who would appear suddenly in vil- 
lages where their coming was unexpected and their 
very existence unknown, and after plundering the 
unfortunate inhabitants, contrived by forced marches, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the country, to 
baffle for the time the pursuit of the troops sent after 
them. The vo/antes, or flying guerilla parties, are 
hardly to be named, as, although they were to be 
found in most of the provinces of Spain during the 
war, they were seldom of more than ten to twenty 
men, usually armed peasants; and, although calling 
themselves Carlists, were frequently disowned by 
the latter, and shot as robbers when taken by the 
queen’s troops or authorities. The muleteer, unap- 
prehensive of danger, and singing gaily as he guided 
his well-laden team; the —- dragoon bearing a 
despatch ; the foot-sore straggler from an escort party ; 
the officer attended only by his servant, and rejoining 
his regiment on horseback after a short leave of 
absence, dearly purchased by some severe wound; 
these were usually the prey sought after by the vo- 
lantes. A gleaming of musket-barrels in the — 
bordering the road, did not warn the lonely traveller 
sufficiently early to avoid the quickly following dis- 
charge, fatal to rider or horse, or both, and in an in- 
credibly short time he was stripped of every thing 
worth taking, and the ye in full retreat to 
their fastnesses, or perhaps in ambush for another 
victim. 

The Cuerpos Frances of the Christinos were bet- 
ter disciplined and organised, and most of the officers 
were allowed a rank in the queen's service one grade 
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below that which they held as free companions. In 
the course of the war more than one of these corps 
were made regiments of the line, being equal in dis- 
cipline and appearance to nearly any of the Spanish 
regular infantry. But not any of the free corps have 
more distinguished themselves or become better 
known throughout Spain, than that of the volunteers 
of La Rioja, under Martin Zurbano, called Barea. 
This intrepid and fortunate adventurer is a native of 
the district of La Rioja, from which his corps takes 
its name, and which comprises small portions of the 

rovince of Alava and of the kingdom of Navarre. 
n time of peace a contrabandista, or smuggler, he 
soon after the commencement of the war sought and 
obtained permission to raise a body of men te act in 
conjunction with the queen’s troops against the Car- 
lists. His standard, once displayed, was resorted 
to by smugglers, robbers, and outcasts of all descrip- 
tions, attracted by the prospect of plunder and ad- 
venture. ‘These were increased by deserters from 
the faction, unti) at last he numbered five or six hun- 
dred men under his orders. It is not intended at 
present to give amemoir of Zurbano, and we shall 
therefore not follow him through the numerous bold 
exploits, and daring and successful enterprises, 
which have raised him from chief of a handful of 
banditti-like guerillas, to be a general in the Spanish 
service at the head of several thousand fine troops. 
His distinguishing characteristics are a reckless per- 
sonal bravery, entire devotion to the cause he has 
espoused, and great conduct and cunning in carrying 
through his enterprises, which, whilst only in com- 
mand of a small force, were necessarily limited to 
harassing the enemy, cutting off convoys, and sur- 
prising detachments; exploits in which he was 
highly successful, greatly aided no doubt by his 
minute knowledge of the greater part of the Basque 
provinces, more especially of Alava and the Navar- 
rese bank of the Ebro. It is one of these ex- 
ploits that is about to be recounted; and the few 
observations that have pfeceded were necessary, in 
order to dispense with too great detail in the subse- 
quent narrative. 

It was a gusty evening in the autumn of 1836, 
The gates of the city of Vittoria had been shut about 
an hour, when an orderly sergeant passed under the 
high gloomy arch which, according to the fashion of 
building in most Spanish towns of a certain antiquity, 
forms the entrance to the narrow and dirty lane 
known as the Calle Nueva. From the dingy win- 
dows and half open doors of the wine-shops and less 
reputable places of resort, which abound in that 
street, issued forth sounds of boisterous merriment, 
united with the tinkling of cracked guitars and the 
rattling of castanets. An occasional deep oath and 
noisy scuffle betokened that the revelers were getting 
|quarrelsome over their cups, and that the cuchillo* 
| might chance to be brought into play. It was in 
these houses that were billeted the volunteers of La 
| Rioja; and the sergeant, whose arrival we have 
|noted, came charged with an order to march that 
inight. His communication soon changed the occu- 
|pations of the men. Glasses and bottles were de- 
| serted, guitars thrown aside, women dismissed with 
almost as little ceremony, and the careful examina- 
tion of the musket, the changing of the damaged 








* Knife. 
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flint, the filling the leathern belt with cartridges, were 
the pressing cares of the moment. The soldiers of 
Zurbano were too well habituated to the sudden or- 
ders of their restless chief to be easily taken unpre- 
pared ; and on this occasion Martin had purposely 
opt his intended sortie a secret from all until the 
gates were closed, lest some spy or peasant might 
have conveyed intelligence to the enemy. 

The church clocks had chimed the eleventh hour 
of the night, and “sentinela alerta”* was running 
round the line of sentries on the well-guarded walls 
of Vittoria, when Martin Zurbano rode along the 
front of his little band, drawn up within the eastern 
gate of the city. Could an inhabitant of peaceful 
and highly-civilised countries, a London or Paris 
lounger for instance, have been transported suddenly 
to the side of the guerilla chief, and have accom- 
— him in his inspection, he would hardly have 
een induced to believe himself in the thirty-sixth 
year of the nineteenth century, and within a week’s 
traveling of either of the above-named capitals; still 
less would he have been inclined to accord the title 
of soldiers to the wild-looking troops before him, 
whose only point of uniformity consisted in their 
arms. Here were to be found the natives of every 


art of Spain: Basques and Navarrese, with their 
high, sharply-cut profiles, sinewy limbs, and spare 
bodies, side by side with the Andalusian and Valen- 
cian, easily distinguished by their delicate features, 
slight frame, and generally low stature, the beauti- 
— eyebrow and mustache setting off their 


clear but almost copper-coloured skins; the Gallego, 
powerful and heavily limbed, but generally of dull 
and inexpressive countenance; the grave Castilian, 
and the passionate Aragonese, Catalonians and Man- 
chegos, and some few Portuguese and Frenchmen. 
So much for the varieties of race. Nor was their 
dress less motley and bizarre. Some had the loose 
gray coat of a Christino infantry soldier; some the 
short dark jacket, laden with metal buttons of a 
sugar-loaf shape, which was the uniform of the 
greater part of the Carlist army; and others again 
wore the Zumara, or sheepskin jacket, so generally 
used in the Basque provinces and by the Pyrenean 
mountaineers. ‘The d0ina or beret, bonnets de police, 
forage-caps of every description, formed the head- 
dress of these desperadoes, some of whom had adopted 
also a sort of hussar cap, with bag and tassel of red 


* On the summit of the highest church-tower in 
Vittoria, was established, during the war, an obser- 
vatory for the Sg ey of noting the movements of 
the Carlists. It was fitted up with several teles- 
copes, by means of which every thing that occurred 
within some leagues around the town was discernible 
by the persons employed to keep a look-out, and to 
communicate to the governor of the town any move- 
ments they might observe among the enemy’s forces. 
At night a watcher was stationed in this observatory 
with a speaking-trumpet, thrangh which he bellowed, 
at the end of every half-hour, “sentinela alerta,”’ 
literally, the sentinel is alert, equivalent to our “ all’s 
well;"’ and this ery was immediately taken up by 
the whole of the sentries on the walls and fortifica- 
tions, who were very numerous. The noise made 
by the man with the speaking-trumpet was prodi- 
gious, and sufficient to drive sleep from the pillow 
of any new-comer to that quarter of the town. 
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or yellow cloth hanging on one side. On the ex- 
treme right of the line, were twenty to thirty cavalry, 
for the most part badly mounted and equipped, but 
fully armed with lance and sabre, carbine and pistol. 
On the immediate left of these came the light com- 
pany, composed of about forty of the finest men of 
the corps, amongst whom were some who might 
have served as models for the painter or statuary. 
This light company was well and uniformly clothed 
with gray frock-coats, secured round the middle by a 
belt, and having a short scarlet cape, which just 
covered the shoulders. On their heads they wore a 
scarlet cap, resembling the French cap of liberty, 
and fastened under the chin by a broad black velvet 
band, which completely encircled the face, and form- 
éd a sort of frame to their sun-burned and frequently 
picturesque countenances. With alpargutas* on 
their feet, and rifles in their hands, these men ap- 
peared and were the beau idéal of guerillas. 

After entering into these details of the men, it is 
necessary to say a word of the appearance of their 
leader. Zurbano is a trifle under the middle size, 
and about forty-five to fifty years of age. Square 
built and muscular, he possesses all the activity and 
strength of a man of thirty, whilst the lines on his 
bronzed and weather-beaten countenance ap 
more the result of fatigue and anxiety, than indica- 
cations of the approach of old age. His face is clean- 
shaven, with the exception of a short whisker, which, 
as well as his hair, and thick, shaggy eyebrow, is 
of a dark brown, or rather a tawny black. A deep- 
set and very quick gray eye, and thin compressed 
lips, give something fierce and almost cruel to his 
aspect; which expression is, however, redeemed in 
great measure by the frankness of his broad, open 
brow, and by a sunny smile, rendered the more pleas- 
ing, perhaps, by the rarity with which it flits across 
his features. It is a countenance that would be 
judged differently by men of different parties. The 
Carlist, detesting the very name of Barea, would 
probably denounce his physiognomy as that of a 
savage and bloodthirsty assassin, and conveying the 
expression of every bad passion; whilst the Liberal, 
full of gratitude to the man, and mindful of the mani- 
fold services he has rendered the cause, would find 
much to admire in the soldierlike features and deter- 
mined bearing of this hardy partisan. How often is 
judgment swayed by feelings and predilections ! 

Martin rode to the head of the column, mounted 
on a powerful black stallion, and followed by his son, 
a slight boy of fifteen, whose lance, at the period we 
now write of, had already been dyed by the blood of 
more Carlists than he had vears over hishead. The 
gate was opened, and the little troop filed through 
and advanced upon the high road to Salvatierra. 

After proceeding about a mile on this route, they 
inclined to the right, and struck off across the coun- 
try nearly in as straight a line as the crow flies. And 
now the greatest caution was observed, in order that 
their advance might be unnoticed by the enemy. 
Not a word was spoken, nor a cigar allowed to be 
alight; and in the deepest silence these five hundred 
men advanced across fields, over hedge and over 
ditch, into the very heart of the Carlist country. 


* A sort of sandal of plaited hemp, much used by 
the lower orders of Spaniards, especially by the 


Basque peasantry. 
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They were greatly favoured by the night, which was| the fields to the right and left, advanced stealthily, 
mae dark, and a high wind rattled through the/ and availing themselves of the cover of hedges and 


ranches of the trees, and caused a rustling amongst | trees, until they were lost in the gloom. 


When suf- 


the decayed leaves, which served in some degree to | ficient time had elapsed to enable them to make the 


drown what little noise was unavoidably occasioned 
by the march. 

At a lonely farm house, about ten miles from Vit- 
toria, they halted ; and five or six men bursting open 
the door entered, and presently returned, bringing 
with them two peasants half clothed, and nearly 
dead with terror. These were to serve as guides, 
when Zurbano had drawn from them, by mingled 
threats and promises, whatever information they 
might possess as to the movements of the Carlists 
on the preceding day. After a few moments of in- 
terrogatory, the march was resumed. A couple of 
miles farther, the route led across large stubble fields, 
bordered on one side by a thick coppice and brush- 
wood cover. A slight scuffle was heard, two lancers 
suddenly left the main body, and after galloping 
about a hundred yards, returned bearing a man be- 
tween them. It was one of the peasant guides, who 
had chosen, as he thought. a favourable moment, and 
had endeavoured to aie his escape. 

** Mi commandante,” said one of the lancers who 
had brought him back, addressing himself to Zurba- 
no, “ this prisoner was escaping.” 

** Mata le!” (kill him) was the brief reply. 

A lance-flag waved in the air—a “ Por Dios, Sefior, 

r la santissima virgen!’’—the dull sound of the 
ance thrust as it pinned the unhappy wretch to the 
ground—a stifled groan—and the body was left to the 
crows and the dogs. 

After nearly five hour’s march, at a pace that few 
but Spanish soldiers could have sustained,* the troops 
halted on a road which they had been for some time 
following. At scarcely musket shot to the front rose 
the chain of mountains that forms the southern boun- 
dary of the province of Guipuscoa; and at about a 
quarter of that distance was situated a small aldea 
or hamlet. Fifty men and two officers detached 
themselves from the main body, and spreading over 





* Whatever faults may be attributed to the Spanish 
troops of the present day, who, it must be confess- 
ed, are little more than half disciplined when com- 
pared with most other European armies, it would be 
most unjust to refuse them the credit they really de- 
serve for their powers of enduring fatigue even when 
accompanied by hanger and thirst. With a morsel 
of coarse brown, almost black, bread in their haver- 
sacks, they will march cheerfully a whole day, gene- 
rally singing, and occasionally beguiling the weari- 
ness of the road with the favourite cigarrito. The 
pace they go at is really surprising. It is not exagge- 
ration to say that four good miles an hour is less than 
their average rate ; and pedestrians will acknowledge 
that to sustain this for the whole day, and day after 
day, with not more than one short halt in the twelve 
hours, it is necessary to have first rate muscle and 
bottom. The writer has seen Spanish battalions, 
after a forty-five mile march under a burning sun, and 
over uneven and often mountainous ground, arrive 

rfectly fresh and with scarcely a straggler, and 
Ralf an hour afterwards the same men would be 
dancing with the peasant girls as gaily, and appa. 
rently as little fatigued, as if returned from a short 
e. 








cireuit and station themselves in the rear of the 
houses, Zurbano placed himself at the head of his 
handful of horse, and charged at full gallop into the 
village, followed at almost equal speed by the light 
company. He halted in front of a house which, 4l- 
though small, appeared superior to the other habita- 
tions of which the hamlet was composed. It was 
immediately surrounded by the riflemen so as to 
render escape impossible. The clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs had alarmed the inmates; for a window was 
open and several heads appeared at it, apparently 
endeavouring to discover the nature of this noisy 
nocturnal visit. In reply to the summons of Zurbano, 
a man’s voice coanitel, Quien estaay. Luego sabras,* 
was the laconic answer of the guerilla. At the same 
moment the heavy oaken door gave way under the 
butt ends of three or four muskets; and, springing 
from his horse, Martin rushed up the stairs followed 
by halfadozen men. The whole had occurred in 
far less time than it takes to describe it, and sixty 
seconds had barely elapsed from the time the word 
gallop was given to the cavalry, to the moment when 
Zurbano opened the door of the room where the oc- 
cupants of the house were assembled. It was a large 
sitting room, comfortably, almost elegantly furnish- 
ed in the French style, and presenting the appearance 
of far more luxury and refinement than would have 
been inferred from the exterior of the house. An 
open pianoforte with music and lights placed upon 
it, some drawings suspended from the walls, a guitar, 
with a blue riband attached to it, and an embroidery 
frame, indicated feminine tastes and occupations. 
On a table in the centre of the room were a lamp, 
some cards, and a few books. 

Grouped together in the recess of an open window, 
and with faces betokening alarm and anxiety, stood 
seven persons. An elderly man in plain clothes, but 
of military appearance, two very young officers in 
staff uniforms, three beautiful girls, and a lady who, 
from her mature age and strong family resemblance, 
might be their mother, composed the party. These 
were the Carlist general Ituralde,t his wife, son, and 
daughters, and the lover and affianced husband of 
one of the girls, the two young men were quartered 
not far from the residence of Ituralde; and, having 
obtained a few hours’ leave, it was to make the most 
of their hurried visit that the family had remained 
till nearly four o’clock in the morning without retiring 
to rest. 

** Mi général,”’ said Zurbano with mock respect, 
and preserving perfect gravity of muscle, although a 





* Whois there? You will soon know. 

t Ituralde had been placed in non-activity, a few 
months previously to his capture, by way of punish- 
ment for a blunder he had committed in Navarre, 
where he had allowed himself to be surprised, with 
1200 men under his command, by 300 lancers of the 
guard headed by Léon. The Carlists, consisting en- 
tirely of infantry, were reposing in the heat of the 
day with their arms piled, and quite unsuspicious of 
danger. They were taken prisoners to a man, Itur- 
alde alone escaping with his staff and mounted or- 
derlies. 
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laugh of exultation twinkled in his deep set restless | behind them—and one word—the short word “ Fire,” 
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eyes, that at this moment appeared to flash fire; “mi | 

énéral,”’ said he ironically, raising his doina from 
fie head, “when your excellency is at leisure I 
would venture to request you to accompany me below 
stairs, as there are persons outside waiting anxiously 
to see you.” 

“Who and what are you?” said Ituralde, “and 
what means this outrage and intrusion ?”’ 

‘¢T am Martin Zurbano, called Barea,” was the 
reply. 

At this name, so dreaded by every Carlist, a shriek 
of horror burst from the females, who crossed them- 
selves as if they had beheld an evil spirit. Even the 
three men started, and a deep shade of gloom, almost 
of despair, came over their countenances. 

“TI am ready to accompany you,” said Ituralde 
after a moment’s pause; * but I beseech you, if you 
have the heart of a man, protect my wife and daugh- 
ters from outrage.” 

‘I donot make war upon women,” sternly answer- 
ed Barea, “and these are safe—but for yourself and 
those two young cubs of rebellion, make your peace 
with God, for in five minutes you die.” 

It would b eimpossible to do justice to the heart- 
rending scene that followed this abrupt and cruel 
declaration of the Christind chieftain. The three 
daughters gave way to the most frantic sorrow, beat- | 
ing their bosoms, tearing their hair, and throwing 
their arms round their father, brother, and friend, as 
if to shield them from the clutch of the executioner. 
The grief of their mother, although perhaps st: »nger, 
was more subdued, and of mw ot character. She 
threw herself on her knees before a crucifix that 
stood in a small niche of the apartment; and whilst 
the big tears streamed from her eyes, and an occa- 
sional deep and choking sob burst from her bosom, 
her lips moved in supplication to Him who alone 
could afford her aid in that dreadful moment! 

Amidst all this confusion of tears and wailings the 
allotted five minutes slipped by, and on an intimation 
from Barea, Ituralde and the two young men tore 
themselves from the embraces of the faintuung women, 
and mournfully, but firmly, descended the stairs. In 
the open air the scene was most picturesque, and 
worthy the pencil of an artist. The troop of cavalry 
were drawn up opposite the house, and four of them 
held large pine torches, which shed a glaring light 
for a few yards around, throwing into strong relief 
objects in the foreground, and causing the surround- 
ing darkness to appear still blacker. The strongly 


marked features and fierce mustaches of the soldi } 


were seen in the red light, and formed a striking 

trast with the pallid and terror stricken visages 

four or five peasants who had been taken priso 

The house was still surrounded by the riflemen, and 
every house in the village had in like manner had 
sentries placed round it, to prevent the escape of the 
inhabitants; for the Carlists were in considerable 
force at various neighbouring points, and, had the 
alarm been given, they might have rendered the re- 
treat of the adventurous little band exceedingly inse- 
cure, not to say impossible. Ata half a dozen yards 
from a dead wall was drawn up the firing party of 
twelve men, leaning on their muskets, and waiting to 
perform their sanguinary duty. Opposite to them, 
and close under the wall, the three Carlist officers 
were made to kneel down, their hands being bound 
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was all that intervened between them and eternity. 
At the moment that word was about to be given, 
Madame Ituralde and her three daughters darted from 
the open door of the house and threw themselves be- 
tween the prisoners and their executioners, sobbing 
forth supplications for merey to Zurbano, who was 
standing on the right of the firing party with his 
naked sabre in his hand. He stamped with impa- 
tience at this fresh delay, and ordered some soldiers 
to remove the women; but the latter clung together 
so firmly to the victims, as to render their removal 
impossible without the use of great violence. Whe- 
ther the stern but not callous nature of Zurbano was 
touched by the grief of these helpless creatures, or 
whether he reflected that the noise of the firing might 
alarm the Carlists, or whether he had no serious in- 
tention to shoot his captives, it would be difficult to 
say. Perhaps, too, it occurred to him that his entry 
into Vittoria would be more triumphant if graced 
with some prisoners of mark. However this may 
have been, he ordered his sentries and videttes to be 
called in and the battalion to be drawn up; and in 
less than twelve minutes from the time he had enter- 
ed the village, he was on his march back to Vittoria, 
bearing with him as prisoners Ituralde, his son, and 
intended son-in-law, who was a captain in the Carlist 
service. Madame Ituralde chose to accompany her 


| husband; but her daughters remained behind by the 


will of their parents, and in spite of their urgent en- 
treaties to be allowed to share their imprisonment and 
sufferings. 

At ten o’clock in the forenoon Zurbano marched 
into the plaza at Vittoria, and delivered up his pri- 
soners to the military authorities of the town.* In 
the short space of twelve hours he had effected a 
march of fifty miles, not on a high road, but over a 
rough and broken country. With a handful of men 
he had penetrated into the heart of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, passing within a mile or two of several strong 
bodies of Carlists, leaving in his rear, between him 
and the Christino lines, towns, villages, and fortifi- 
cations occupied by the enemy’s troops; and finally 
escaping all dangers, and — with the object 
of his expedition fully accomplished. 





*Ituralde was sent to the depot of prisoners at 
Burgos, and died soon after, it was said, of a broken 
heart. 


4 
A Parsee Mobed has published, in the Gujrattee 
Tanguage, for the special use of Parsee youths, a 
uarto volume, called Talim-i-Zurtoosht, or “ the 
Joctrine of Zoroaster.”’ Instead, however, of con- 
taining an exposition of Zoroastrian doctrine, the 
work is devoted toa defence of the books held sacred 
by the Parsees, from the criticisms of Dr. Wilson, 
and an endeavour to prejudice the minds of the young 
against the Christian Scriptures. The Bible is vio- 
lently attacked, and the writings of Voltaire, who 
seems a leading authority with its author, are freely 
extracted from. The Talim-i-Zurtooeht having been 
published at the request, and under the auspices of 
the Punchayet, great importance is attached to it by 
the fire worshippers. 
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MOORE’S PREFACES AND POEMS. 


MOORE’S PREFACES AND POEMS. 


This volume completes the Juvenile Poems, and 
contains the Poems relating to America, The latter 
are noW separated from the miscellaneous trifles and 
fragments with which they were formerly mixed up, 
with the general title of “Odes and Epistles,” and 
present a pure and distinct account of the impressions 
—— on the poet by his transatlantic voyage. 

he occasional pieces that appeared originally in the 
“Odes and Epistles” are now relegated to their 
proper position among the “Juvenile Poems”; our 
hint respecting which appears to have been ina mea- 
sure adopted, and a revision, with a view to purgation, 
to have taken place. Some few have been omitted ; 
some, unless our memory greatly deceives us, have 
been pruned. Enough, Louiven, of the Aristippean 
doctrines, without the excuse of Aristippus, still 
remains to satisfy anybody: in fact, the principle 
that present enjoyment is the end of life, and should 
be pursued without regard to moral duties or future 
consequences, and a sort of refined but lascivious 
sensuality, are too deeply seated in the poems to be 
easily eradicated. What in a critical sense adds to 
the evil is, that the poetry itself is commonplace. 
In the whole batch of juvenile poems in this eo 
the only one which rises much above well-tuned 
mediocrity is, “* Had I leisure to sigh and mourn.” 

The new attraction of the volume is the Preface; 
which gives a brief account of Mr. Moore’s Ameri- 
can travels,—running cursorily but very agreeably 
over the leading points of his tour, noticing some of 
the most striking features of the country, and giving 
an “explanation” of those epigrammatic censures 
upon American politics, morals, and manners of 
which the following are samples. 


“Oh, Freedom, Freedom, how I hate thy.cant! 
Not Eastern bombast, not the savage rant, 
Of purpled madmen, were they number’d all 
From awn Nero down to Russian Paul, 
Could grate upon my ear, so mean, so base, 
As the rank jargon of that factious race, 
Who, poor of heart and prodigal of words, 
Form’d to be slaves, yet straggling to be lords, 
Strut forth, as patriots, from their Negro-marts, 
And shout for rights, with rapine in their hearts. 
Who can, with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and mf 
Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 
Of slaving Blacks and democratic Whites, 
And all the piebald polity that reigns 
In free confusion o’er Columbia’s plains ? 
@ o * . * 
Away, away! I'd rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a Sultan’s beck, 
In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right but that of ruling claim’d, 
Than thus to live, where bastard Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves ; 
Where— motley laws admitting no ee 
Betwixt the vilely slaved and madly free— 
Alike the bondage and the license suit 
The brute made ruler and the man made brute.” 
P SCENES AT WASHINGTON. 
“Tis evening now: beneath the Western star 
Soft _ the lover through his sweet segar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she 
hay ot snengy Aegan, lgerhermaeme~ 
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The patriot, fresh from Freedom’s councils come, 
Now pleased retires to lash his slaves at home; 
Or woo, perhaps, some black Aspasia’s charms, 
And dream of freedom in his bondsmaid’s arms.” 


In the evening of his days, Mr. Moore can talk 
in calmer strain of the president; to whose “Black 
Sal” the allusion in the last line of the quotation is 
evidently made, and speaks thus of his interview 
with Jetferson— 

“At Washington, I passed some days with the 
English minister, Mr. Merry; and was by him pre- 
sented at the levee of the president, Jefferson; whom 
I found sitting with General Dearborn and one or 
two other officers, and in the same homely costume, 
comprising slippers and Connemara stockings, in 
which Mr. Merry had been received by him—much 
to that formal minister’s horror—when waiting upon 
him, in full dress, to deliver his credentials. y 
single interview with this remarkable person was of 
very short duration; but to have seen and spoken 
with the maa who drew up the Declaration of 
American Independence, was an event not to be 
forgotten.” 

The difference that nearly forty years has made in 
the coun rough which Mr. Moore passed in his 
journey from the Atlantic seaboard to Upper Canada, 
is vast and extraordinary: singular must be his im- 
pressions on reading a modern traveller’s descriptions 
of the then primeval country he passed through; and, 
looking at the facilities of steam, it might almost be 
worth his while to revisit it and compare the im- 

ressions of youth with the realisations of age. 
his is his picture of the now flourishing city of 
Buffalo— 


“ Reaching, for the second time, New York, I set 
out from thence on the now familiar and easy enter- 
prise of visiting the Falls of Niagara. It is but too 
true, of all grand objects, whether in nature or art, 
that facility of access to tiem much diminishes the 
feeling of reverence they ought to inspire. Of this 
fault, however, the route to Niagara, at that period— 
at least the portion of it which led though the Gene- 
see country—could not justly be accused. The latter 
= of the journey, which lay chiefly through yet 

ut half-cleared wood, we were obliged to perform 
on foot; and a slight accident I met with in the 
course of our waged walk laid me up for some days 
at Buffalo. To the rapid growth in that wonderful 
region of at least the materials of civilisation—how- 
ever ultimately they may be turned to account—this 
flourishing town, which stands on Lake Erie, bears 
most ample testimony. ‘Though little better, at the 
time when I visited it, than a mere village, consist- 
ing chiefly of huts and wigwams, it is now, by all 
accounts, a populous and splendid city, with five or 
six churches, town-hall, theatre, and other such ap- 
purtenances of a capital. 

“In adverting to the comparatively rude state of 
Buffalo at that period, I should be ungrateful were I 
to omit mentioning, that even then, on the shores of 
those far lakes, the title of ‘poet’—however unwor- 
thily in that instance bestowed—bespoke a kind and 
distinguishing welcome for its wearer; and that the 
eaptain who commanded the packet in which I cross- 
ed Lake Ontario, in addition to other marks of cour- 
tesy, begged, on parting with me, to be allowed to 





decline payment for my passage. 
Sp. or Mac. 20 
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The Falls of Niagara have been frequently de- 
scribed, but never by a true poet. Here is Mr. 
Moore’s account; im which, if the reader be given to 
analysis, he will find that the effect is produced with 
scarcely any description at all. 

“When we arrived at length at the inn in the 
neighbourhood of the Falls, it was too late to think 
of visiting them that evening; and I lay awake 
almost the whole night with the sound of the cataract 
in my ears. The day following I consider as a sort 
of era in my life; and the first glimpse I caught of 
that wonderful cataract gave me a feeling which 
nothing in this world can ever awaken again. It 
was through an opening among the trees, as we a 
proached the spot where the full view of the Falls 
was to burst upon us, that I caught this glimpse of 
the mighty mass of waters folding smoothly over 
the edge of the precipice; and so overwhelming was 
the notion it gave me of the awful spectacle | was 
approaching, that, during the short interval that fol- 
lowed, imagination had far outrun the reality; and, 
vast and wonderful as was the scene that then opened 
upon me, my first feeling was that of disappoint- 
ment. It would have been impossible, indeed, for 
any thing real to come up to the vision I had in these 
few seconds formed of it; and those awfydgScriptural 
words, ‘The fountains of the great deep Were broken 
up,’ can alone give any notion of the vague wonders 
for which I was prepared. 

* But in spite of the start thus got by imagina- 
tion, the triumph of reality was, in the end, but the 
greater; for the gradual glory of the scene that open- 
ed upon me soon took possession of my whole mind; 
presenting, from day to day, some new beauty or 
wonder, and, like all that is most sublime in nature 
or art, awakening sad as well as elevating thoughts. 
I retain in my memory but one other dream—for such 
do events so long = appear—which can in any re- 
spect be associated with the grand vision I have just 
been describing ; and, however different the nature of 
their appeals to the imagination, I should find it diffi- 
cult to say on which occasion I felt most deeply 
affected, when looking on the Falls of Niagara or 
when standing by moonlight among the ruins of the 
Coliseum.” 

For such of our readers as are familiar with the 
“Canadian Boat song’’—and there are doubtless few 
who are not—the following anecdotes will have an 
interest apart from that which they possess as relating 
to the poet. 

“While on the subject of the ‘Canadian Boat 
song,’ an anecdote connected with that once popular 
ballad may, for my musical readers at least, possess 
some interest. A few years since, while staying in 
Dublin, I was presented, at his own request, toa 
gentleman who told me that his family had in their 
possession a curious relic of my youthful days— 
being the first notation I had made in penciling of 
the air and words of the ‘Canadian Boat song,’ while 
on my way down the St. Lawrence ; and that it was 
their wish I should add my signature to attest the 
authenticity of the autograph. I assured him with 


truth that | had wholly forgotten even the existence 
of such a memorandum; that it would be as much a 
curiosity to myself as it could be to any one else, 
and ‘that I should feel thankful to be allowed to see it. 
In a day or two after my request was complied with, 
and the following is the history of this musical ‘relic,’ 
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“In my passage down the St. Lawrence, I had 
with me two traveling companions, one of whom, 
named Harkness, the son of a wealthy Dublin mer- 
chant, has been some years dead. To this young 
friend, on parting with him at Quebec, I gave, as a 
keepsake, a volume I had been reading on the way— 
‘Priestley’s Lectures on History’; and it was upon 
a fly-leaf of this volume I found [ had taken down, 
in penciling, both the notes and a few of the words 
of the original song by which my own boat-glee had 
been suggested. The following is the form of my 
memorandum of the original air— 
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“Then follows, as penciled down at the moment, 
the first verse of my Canadian Boat song, with air 
and words as they are at present. From all this it 
will be perceived, that in my own setting of the air, 
I departed in almost every respect but the time from 
the strain our voyageurs had sung to us, leaving the 
music of the glee nearly as much my own as the words. 
Yet, how strongly impressed I had become with the 
notion that this was the identical air sung by the 
boatmen—how closely it linked itself in my imagina- 
tion with the scenes and sounds amidst which it had 
occurred to me—may be seen by reference to a note 
appended to the glee as first published, which will 
be found in the following pages.” 

The publication of the satire on America drew 
upon Mr. Moore the assaults of his own party; but 
he was rewarded with the offer of an order of 
chivalry. 

“As some consolation to me for the onsets of 
criticism, I received, shortly after the appearance of 
my volume, a letter from Stockholm, addressed to 
‘The Author of Epistles, Odes, and other Poems;’ 
and informing me that the princes, nobles, and gen- 
tlemen, who composed the General Chapter of the 
most I}lustrious, Equestrian, Secular, and Chapteral 
Order of St. Joachim,’ had elected me as a Knight of 
this Order. Notwithstanding the grave and official 
style of the letter, I re ded it, I own, at first as a 
mere ponderous piece of pleasantry, and even sus- 

that in the name of St. ‘ Joachim’ I could de- 
tect the low and irreverent pun of St. Jokehim. 

“On a little inquiry, however, I learned that there 
actually existed such an order of knighthood ; that 
the title, insignia, &c. conferred by it, had, in the 
instances of Lord Nelson, the Duke of Bouillon, 
and Colonel Imhoff, who were all Knights of St. 
Joachim, been authorised by the British Court; but 
that since then, this sanction of the Order had been 
withdrawn. Of course, to the reduction thus caused 
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in the value of the honour was owing its descent in 
the scale of distinction to ‘such small deer’ of Par- 
nassus as myself. I wrote a Jetter, however, full of 

rateful acknowledgment to Monsieur Hanson, the 

Jice-Chancellor of the Order, saying that I was un- 
conscious of having entitled myself by any public 
service to a reward due only to the benefactors of 
mankind ; and therefore begged leave most respect- 
fully to decline it.” 

All this is characteristic and pleasing autobiogra- 
phy; one can only regret that there is not more. 
Something of Mr. Moore’s mind and life is told; but 
how much more remains to tell, hy one who has 
mingled so largely in society, and with historical 
men, whose characters are public property. 





JOANNA BAILLIE’S FUGITIVE VERSES. 


This volume is acollection of miscellaneous pieces, 
made by the poetess while there is yet time, none 
else having the means of doing it. For many of 
the _ are upwards of half a century old, scat- 
tered in various publications, having been reprinted 
in various forms, and attributed to other authors. 
Some of the pieces were written for Thompson’s 
edition of National Melodies, to which Burns also 
contributed: some are taken from an early volume 
by Miss Baillie, published before ‘one of the emi- 
nent poets of modern times was known,” and when 
Hayley and Miss Seward were the fashionable bards; 
of whom, we venture to say, the majority of our 
readers only know that “there were such persons.” 
A few of the poems, in which demonolcgy and 
chivalry (or what passed as such) are mingled, seem 
to have been written when Monk Lewis’s German 
imitations were the rage. Some are hymns; of 
which those marked * For the Kirk,” were written, 
says Miss Baillie, 

“At the request of an eminent member of the 
Scottish Church, at a time when it was in contem- 
plation to compile by erg | a new collection 
of hymns and sacred poetry for the general use 
of parochial congregations. It would have gratified 
me extremely to have been of the smallest service 
to the venerable church of my native land, which 
the conscientious zeal of the great majority of an 
intelligent and virtuous nation had founded ; which 
their unconquerable courage, endurance of persecu- 
tion, and unwearied perseverance, had reared into a 
church as effective for private virtue and ecclesiasti- 
cal government as any protestant establishment in 
Europe. I was proud to be so occupied; my heart 
and my duty went along with it: but the Genéral 
Assembly, when afterwards applied to, refused their 
sanction to any new compilation; and what I had 
written, and many sacred verses from far better 
oets, ‘proved abortive. That clergymen, who had 
een accustomed from their youth to hear the noble 
Psalms of David sung by the mingled voices of a 
large congregation, swelling often to a sublime vol- 
ume of sound, elevating the mind and quickening 
the feelings beyond all studied excitements of art, 
should regard any additions or changes as presump- 
tuous, is a circumstance at which we ought not to be 
surprised.” 

Some of the later poems are not 
guished: many of the earlier ones, 


uliarly distin- 
ough not taking 
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a very high rank as efforts of genius or works of art, 
betoken a healthy mind, and possess that rare quality 
aunion of homely simplicity and plain humanity. 
It is the constant tendency of civilisation, especially 
when verging upon “= refinement, to sink the idea 
of flesh and blood. We get too intellectual and 
speculative. The —— and weaknesses of our 
natural humanity, and even its very passions, seem 
by common consent to be kept out of sight,—as they 
undoubtedly are weakened (we do not call it con- 
trolled) by civilisation. As authors, however inde- 
pendent their cast of mind, must more or less partake 
of the character of their age, this super-refinement 
or abstraction shows itself in the works of even the 
greatest genius. Traces of it are visible in Gray 
and Goldsmith ; in Rogers, elegance approaching the 
finical is conspicuous; and though the greater strength 
and geniality of Campbell’s mind enabled him better 
to resist the enfeebling iufluence, it may siill be 
traced inhim. It might be supposed that writers 
who deal in heroics, or more truly in crime and even 
felony, would escape this defect: but they do not, 
having exaggeration instead of nature. Byron, Bul- 
wer, Ainsworth, turn out heroes of romance, or of 
milliners, blackguards, or “flash coves’—but not 
men. It may however be said, whether as a conse- 
quence or not, that ignorance of nature has some- 
thing to do with this more abstract representation of 
humanity. If we do not understand a thing tho- 
roughly and practically, we are apt to seek refuge in 
generalities. 

When the homeliness.we speak of is met with in 
an advanced stage of society, it will be found in the 
country-bred. The rustics of a nation may become 
degraded and corrupt, but not through over-refine- 
ment. Amongst them will be met the scriptural and 
patriarchal view of humanity, even when innate 
delicacy of feeling restrains it from grossness. Scott 
was indebted to his early training amongst remote 
farm-houses and farm-people for the healthful and 
manly tone of feeling which stuck by him, if not to 
the last, till Abbotsford, and fine folks, and the love 
of fine follies, and the crescit amor nummi, drove him 
into the manufacture of literature. Miss Baillie had 
this quality, and, according to her genius, in a very 
high degree, some fifty years since; and she is not 
devoid of it now. 

Without confining our extracts to mere illustra- 
tions of it, we will yet draw our quotations from the 
earlier and homelier portions. ‘The following pic- 
ture of a landscape, from a poem called * A Winter’s 
Day,” is redeemed from literalness by its quiet 
truth; and may not only be read with pleasure for 
its own sake, but, as the author somewhat equivo- 
eally remarks, “ with greater relish from the very 
want of the more elevated flights of fancy, from our 
natural love of relaxation after having had our minds 
kept on the stretch by following, or endeavouring to 
follow, more sublime and obscure conceptions.” 


A WINTER'S MORNING, 


*“« But let us leave the warm and cheerful house, 
To view the bleak and dreary scene without, 
And mark the dawning of a winter day. 

The morning vapour rests upon the heights 
Lurid and red, while growing gradual shades 
Of pale and sickly li nt spread o’er the sky. 
Then slowly from behind the southern hills 
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Enlarged and ares | comes the rising sun, 
Shooting askance the hoary waste his beams, 
That gild the brow of every ridgy bank, 

And deepen every valley with a shade, 

The crusted window of each scatter’d cot, 
The icicles that fringe the thatched roof, 

The new-swept slide upon the frozen pool, 
All keenly glance, new-kindled with his rays; 
And even the rugged-faced face of scowling winter 
Looks somewhat gay. But only for a time 
He shows his glory to the brightening earth, 
Then hides his face behind a sullen cloud. 

The birds now quit their holes and lurking-sheds, 
Most mute and melancholy, where through night, 
All —s close to keep each other warm, 

{n downy sleep they had forgot their hardships; 
But not to chant and carol in the air, 

Or lightly swing upon some waving bough, 
And merrily return each other’s notes, 

No; silently they hop from bush to bush ; 

Can find no seeds to stop their craving want; 
Then bend their flight to the low, smoking cot, 
Chirp on the roof, or at the window peck, 

To tell their wants to those who lodge within. 
The poor lank hare flies homeward to his den, 
But little burden’d with his nightly meal 

Of wither’d colworts from the farmer's garden; 
A wretched, scanty portion, snatch’d in fear : 
And fearful creatures, forced abroad by hunger, 
Are now to every enemy a prey.” 

* Woo'd and married and a’, should it not be 
new to many of our readers, may be quoted as a 
good example of a lyric, embracing in a small com- 
pass, story, dramatic dialogue, and character. 

“SONG—W0O'D AND MARRIED AND A’. 
(Version taken from an old song of that name.) 


* The bride she is winsome and bonny, 
Her hair it is snooded sae sleek; 
And faithfu’ and kind is her Johnny, 
Yet fast fa’ the tears on her cheek. 
New pearlins are cause of her sorrow, 
New pearlins and plenishing too. 
The bride that has a’ to borrow, 
Has e’n right mickle ado. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Is na’ she very weel aff 
To be woo'd and married at a’? 


“ Her mitber then hastily spak, 
‘The lassie is glakit wi’ pride: 
In my pouch I had never a plack 
On the day when I was a bride. 
E’er tak’ to your wheel, and be clever, 
And draw out your thread in the sun; 
The gear that is gifted it never 
Will last like the gear that is won. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Wii’ havins and tocher sae sma’! 
I think ye are very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married at a 


«* Toot, toot!’ quo’ her gray-headed faither, 
*She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn, 

She’s ta’en like a cout frae the heather, 
Wi’ sense and discretion to learn. 

Half husband, I trow, and half daddy, 
As humour inconstantly leans, 


” 
$ 
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The chiel maun be patient and steady 
That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 
A kerchief sae douce and sae neat, 
O’er her locks that the winds used to blaw! 
I’m baith like to laugh and to t, 
When I think o’ her married at a’!’ 


“Then out spak’ the wily bridegroom,— 
Weel waled were his wordies, | ween,— 
‘I’m rich, though my coffer be toom, 
Wi’ the blinks o’ your bonny blue een. 
I’m prouder o’ thee by my side, 
ough thy ruffles or ribands be few, 
Than Kate o’ the Croft were my bride, 
Wi’ purfles and pearlins enow. 
Dear, and dearest of ony! 
Ye’re woo'd and buikit and a’! 
And do ye think scorn o’ your Johnny, 
And grieve to be married at a’!’ 


«She turn’d, and she blush’d, and she smiled, 
And she looket sae bashfully down; 
The pride o’ her heart was beguiled, 
And she played wi’ the sleeves o° her gown; 
She twirled the tag o’ her lace, 
And she nippet her boddice sae blue, 
Sine blinket sae sweet in his face, 
And aff like a maukin she flew. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Wi’ Johnny to roose her and a’! 
She thinks hersel very weel aff, 


To be woo’ and married at a’.” 


“ Poverty parts good company” is also another 
keenly humorous song, quite “ refreshing” in these 
days of stilted no meaning or mawkish refinement. 
But we will take as a variety, a happy instance of a 
common subject rendered poetical by the minute 
accuracy of the writer’s observation. 


“THE KITTEN. 


“ Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 
When, drawn the evening fire about, 
Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout, 
And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool, 
And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing fagot glows, 
Who, bending to the friendly light, 
Plies her task with busy slight; 
Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 


“ Backward coil’d and crouching low, 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 
Or thread or straw that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to Inre thy roving eye; 

Then stealing onward, fiercely spring 
Upon the tempting faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

As still beyond thy curving side 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide; 

Till from the centre starting far, 

Thou sidelong veer’st with rump in air 

Erected stiff and gait awry, 

Like madam in ber tantrums high ; 























Though ne’er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze.” 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S OLLA PODRIDA. 


These volumes, as the title implies, are collections 
of odds and ends, or “ Miscellanies,”’ as our fore- 
fathers would have called them; many of the pro- 
ductions having appeared before. ‘ During the ten 
years which I have taken up the pen,” says the 
author in his preface, “I have furnished miscellane- 
ous matter to various periodicals, which if it were all 
collected together would swell into many volumes. 
Among it, as must be the case under the circum- 
stances in which it was written, there is some which 
I consider tolerable; but the major portion is but in- 
different; and I should be very sorry indeed, if at any 
future time, when I may not have the power to pre- 
vent it, all these articles should be collected and 
printed as mine. If ever it were done, it certainly 
would not be by my friends.”—nor, we may add, by 
any one who was a friend to himself, for it would 
most assuredly entail upon him a heavy loss. 

The fact is, that periodical writing is not fitted for 
collection,* or collective reading, unless cast from 
the outset in a non periodical form ; when, of course, 
its interest will rest upon its intrinsic merits. A 
series of tales is not affected in book perusal by 
having been published at separate times: no more is 
a collection of essays, or an exposition of a subject 
which admits of being broken down into parts. A 
fiction, in skilful hands, as we see in the instance 
of Marryatt himself and a few other writers, may 
admit of periodical appearance; but not the very 
highest class of fictions: and in any case, we sus- 
pect that a novel is read to the greatest advantage in 
continuous perusal. But reviews, “articles,” and 
desultory outpourings, though even embodied in some 
connected framework, not only want pith and matter, 
but sufficient extension of subject and comprehension 
of view. This defect, which is inherent in the writings 
themselves, is generally heightened by the hasty 
composition, and the trading or temporary purpose 
of the writer. We do not deny that good thoughts 
and felicitous expressions may occur; but that the 
whole will be somewhat passed in subject, overladen 
with detail, and yet deficient in extension. Marryat, 
indeed, seems to hold a different opinion, ‘ Maga- 
zine writing,” he says, “is the most difficult of all 
writing: and the reason is obvious—it must always 
be what is termed up to the mark,” and “there requires 
a condensation of matter, a pithiness of expression, 
to enable you to tell your story in so small a space,) 
which is very difficult to attain.” The “ condensa- 
tion of matter,”’ where there happens to be any mat- 
ter, is often, we opine, a selection, and that a very 
partial selection, of suitable points; and the style 





* The only exception we call to mind, and an ex- 
ception which proves the rule, is the case of Sydney 
Smith. In this instance, however, the writer poured 
his whole mind into his articles ; and after all, many 
of them are injuriously affected by the temporary 
matter with which they are interwoven. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S OLLA PODRIDA. 
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of expression rather a knack than a quality. As for 
the mark up to which magazine contributors write, we 
have generally found it to be a very low one, 

This opinion receives some confirmation from the 
volumes before us. Scattered up and down their 
pages will be found touches of humour, both broad 
and quiet; a variety of sensible observations, such 
as a man of ability, mixing much in the world and 
using his faculties, will be able to produce on occa- 
sion; and a good many such facts as a similar person 
could scarcely avoid picking up. But the matter of 
the whole is disproportioned to the bulk: there are 
constant traces of an endeavour to eke out space, by 
running down verbal jokes, over illustrating the pal- 
pable by unnecessary images, and calling upon the 
imagination for conceits. It will be found too, in 
many cases, that the best passages have frequently 
little or no relation to the professed subject in hand,— 
as if the writer had been under an engagement te 
furnish “ copy,” and not finding it in the field he had 
selected, gleaned it wheresoever he could. 

Olla Podrida consists of a “ Diary on the Conti- 
nent,” altered from the “ Diary of a Blase,” as “ the 
title was not written up to;” * The Monk of Seville,” 
a drama; some miscellaneous tales, &c. Of these, 
the “ Diary on the Continent” occupies the better 
part of the first and second volumes; and is the most 
valuable portion of the collection: not deficient in 
any of the faults we have enumerated, but various 
and readable. How far, however, the author travels 
from the European continent in search of subjects, 
an extract from his reminiscences of the Burmese 
war will tell. 






LIFE LITTLE VALUED WHEN UNCERTAIN, 


«In countries governed despotically, life is not so 
much valued as it is in others. The very knowledge 
that it may be taken in a moment at the will of the 
rulers, renders even the cowardly comparatively in- 
different. Having been accustomed from our earliest 
years to anticipate an event, when it actually arrives 
we meet it with composure and indifference. The 
lad in England who is brought up to thieving, and 
who is continually reminded by his parents that he 
must be hung before he is twenty, goes to the gallows 
when his turn comes with much sang froid. So itis 
in a despotic country, where the people witness the 
heads of their companions roll on the ground, and 
surmise how soon their own turn will come. I had 
more than one evidence of this during my stay. In 
one instance, I wished to obtain information from a 
prisoner, but could extract none. He had been sitting 
between the carronades on deck for twenty-four 
hours, and some of the men or officers had given him 
a bow] of grog and a couple of cigars, with which 
he was busy when I interrogated him. As he pro- 
fessed ignorance, I told him that if he would not 
give me the desired information I should take his 
head off; and I sent for the sergeant of marines, who 
appeared with two of his party, and with his drawn 
sword. We called him out from between the guns; 
but he begged, through the interpreter, to be allowed 
to finish his grog—to which I consented: when that 
was done, he was again ordered out; but requested 
leave to finish about an inch of cigar which remained 
in his mouth—to which I also acceded, not being in 
a particular hurry to do that which I never intended 
to do. During all this, the man was perfectly 
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composed, and did not show the least alarm at his 
approaching fate. As soon as the cigar was finished, 


he bound his long hair up afresh, and made prepara- | 


tion. I again asked him if he would tell; but he 
pleaded ignorance ; and stepped forward, went down 
on his knees, and took off the cloth from about his 
loins, which he spread on the deck to receive his 
head, and then putting his hands on the deck, held it 
in the position to be cut off. Nota muscle trembled, 
for I watched the man carefully. He was, of course, 
remanded ; and the sailors were so pleased with him, 
that he went on shore with more grog and more to- 
bacco than he had probably ever seen in his life.” 


The following anecdotes of animals are also not 
exactly essential to a journal of travels. 

AFFECTION AND MENTAL QUALITIES OF ANIMALS. 

“The most affectionate animal that I know of is 
the common brown mongoose: it is a creature be- 
tween the squirrel and the monkey, with all the live- 
liness but without any of the mischief of the latter. 
Unfortunately, they will not live in our country, or 
they would supersede the cat altogether: they are 
very clean, and their attachment is beyond all con- 
ception to those who have not seen them. They will 
leap on their master’s shoulder, or get into his bed, 
and coil their long bushy tails round his neck like a 
boa, remaining there for hours, if permitted. I recol- 
leet one poor little fellow who was in his basket 
dying, much to the grief of his master, who, just 
before he expired, crawled out of his straw and went 
to his master’s cot, where he had just sufficient 
strength to take his place upon his bosom, coii his 
tail round his neck, and then he died. 

** Hares and rabbits are also very affectionate. One 
of my little girls had one of the latter, which she 
brought up in the house. He grew very large, and 
was domesticated just like a dog; following you 
every where, in the parlour and up into the bedroom ; 
in the winter lying on the rug before the fire on his 
side, and stretching out his four legs as unconcerned 
as possible, even refusing to go away if you pushed 
him. As for the cat, she durst not go near him. He 
thrashed her unmercifully, for he was very strong; 
and the consequence was that she retired to the 
kitchen, where he would often go down, and if she 
was in his way drive her out. ‘The hare and rabbit, 
as well as the deer tribe, defend themselves b 
striking with their fore paws; and the blows whic 
they can give is more forcible than people would 
suppose. One day when I was in a cover, leaning 
against a tree with my gun in my hand, (I presume 
for some time I must have been in deep thought,) I 
heard a rustling and then a squeak on the other side 
of the tree: I looked round the trunk, and beheld a 
curious combat between two hares and a stoat. The 
hares were male and female, and had their leveret 
between them, which latter was not above six weeks 
old. The stoat—a little devil, with all its hair, from 
the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, standing on 
end—was at about two yards distance from them, 
working round and round to have an opportunity to 
spring upon the leveret, which was the object of its 
attack. As it went round, so did the hares face him, 
pivoting on a centre, with the young one between 
them. At last the stoat made a spring upon the 
leveret. He was received by the hares, who struck 


him with their fore feet such blows as I could not 
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| have believed possible ; they actually resounded ; and 
| he was rolled over and over until he got out of dis- 
| tance, when he shook himself and renewed his at- 
tacks. These continued about ten minutes, and 
every time he was beaten off; but as at every spring 
his teeth went into the poor little leveret, at last it gave 
its last squeak, turned over on its side, and died, the 
father and mother still holding their relative situa- 
tions, and facing the stoat. ‘The latter showed as 
much prudence as courage; for so soon as he per- 
ceived that the leveret was dead, he also walked off. 
The hares turned round to their young one, smelt at 
it, apparently, pushed it with their noses, and shortly 
after, as if aware that it was past all defence, hopped 
slowly away: they were hardly out of sight in the 
bushes, when back came the stoat, threw the leveret, 
twice as big as himself, over his shoulders, and went 
off with his prize at a hard gallop,—reminding me, in 
miniature, of the Bengal tiger carrying off a buliock. 
All the actors in the drama having gone off, 1 walked 
off; and shortly after both ‘eons. of my gun went 
off; so the whole party disappeared. And there’s an 
end of my story.’ 


The intelligence of the stoat, in quitting the object 
of its attack was dead, is curious. Displays of this 
kind are among the arguments in proof of the infe- 
riority of mere cunning, and military strategemata, to 
the higher intellectual qualities, since we find beasts 
excel in them. 

We know not whether the drama called “ The 
Monk of Seville’ has appeared before, or whether 
Captain Marryat, feeling that his vein of fiction is 
exhausted, has a notion of trying the stage, like 
Bulwer, and puts this play forward asa feeler. In 
short pieces, where the broad comic verges upon 
farce, he might probably succeed, if he could be sure 
of actors who would bring out his subdued humour, 
or if he studied the palpable hits which the stage 
requires. But, judging by the sample, he is uneqyal 
to the sentimental, the grave, or the tragic. e 
scene is laid in Spain ; the characters are quite Spanish 
in their intrigues and their notions of morality; 
and the general cast of the whole belongs to another 
age. A valet, who has married a couple of wives, 
gives rise to some laughter by the reciprocal inquiries 
of his better halves, and the tricks he practises to 
evade them: but the grave persons are mostly 
vicious, and the incidents bloody, without inspiring 
interest or care. Nor is there any novelty or fitness 
in the conception of the fable, or in its management. 
It is not the work of a man impelled by internal im- 
pulse to throw his observations on life into a dramatic 
form, but that of one who resolving to write a drama 
recurs to plays for an exemplar. 

To show how little true dramatic spirit animates 
Captain Marryat, we will take a speech of a lover 
whose mistress has just quitted him. 


Gaspar. So parts the miser from his hoarded 
wea!th, 
And eyes the casket when the keys are turn’d. 
I must away. 
The world e’en now awkes, and the wan moon 
Like some tired sentinel, his vigil o’er) 
Sinks down beneath yon trees. The morning mist 
Already seeks the skies, para | straight, 
Like infant’s prayers, or souls of holy martyrs. 





I must away. 
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The world will not revolve another hour, 
Ere hives of men will pour their millions forth, 

To seek their food by labour, or supply 

Their wants by plunder, flattery, or deceit. 

Avarice again will count the dream’d of hoards, 
Envy and rancour stab, whilst sobbing charity 

Will bind the festering wounds that they have given. 
The world of sin and selfishness awakes 

Once more, to swell its catalogue of crime, 

So monstrous that it wearies patient Heaven. 

I must away. 


Surely this is more like a littérateur thiuking what 
he can say than a lone lover saying what he feels, 





FRENCH AND GERMAN LIBERALS. 


The vapouring of the warlike democratic press of 
France is doing much mischief. The bulk of the 
writers for it seem to be even ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of that democracy which they profess to revere. 
The ational insists, that in order to propagate de- 
mocracy, it is necessary that France conquer the 
frontier of the Rhine. This is to say that France, 
in order to assert the rights of citizens to make or 
choose their own governments, must begin by con- 
quering some millions of people, who speak a differ- 
ent language, are animated by a different system of 
household morals, are accustomed to different laws, 
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in Germany in the name of freedom. The German 
liberals have learned by experience; they will fight 
out their fight against internal misrule without foreign 
intervention. If there bea wise liberal party in France, 
it will respect such a spirit on the part of the Ger- 
mans. ‘This hatred of foreign interference is what 
the citizens of every country ought to cherish in 
themselves and respect in the citizens of neighbour 
states. The only rivalry between the liberals of 
Germany, France, and England, ought to be that 
which prompts the patriots of each nation to struggle 
to advance the civil organisation, industrial develope- 
ment, and education of their own country, to a higher 

itch of perfection than those of their neighbours. 

‘ith nations as with individuals, the surest way to 
preserve friendship, is to abstain from meddling with 
each other’s domestic affairs. The ational says 
that the liberals of all Europe have but one enemy, 
and that enemy is among them,—referring to the 
aristocratic tendencies of all European nations. True, 
but this is an enemy not to be conquered by physical 
weapons : it is not the aristocrats, but the aristocratic 
spirit that harms us, and that can only be put down 
by reason, by teaching every man to feel his value 
asman. War is the true generator and perpetuator 
of aristocracy. The old aristocracy is the military 
caste of every community. If the people struggle 
against it as a mob, they are defeated : If they strug- 
gle against it as an army, it is only to lay the foun- 
dation of a new aristocracy. In their aristocratic 


and who, so far from gene to come under a French | capacity, we have as little sympathy for, as little 


government, earnestly repudiate it. 


The reason as- | faith in, the Soults as the Wellingtons. ‘The only 


signed by the ational is, that France ought to have | available weapons of the people are commerce, edu- 


the frontier of the Rhine. This may be called the 
mathematical or land measuring school of politics ; 
which regards not the people, but the territory, as 
the indispensable ingredient in a state. The true 
democrat draws the frontier line of a state according 
to the wishes of the population. Those who from 
family connections, national and acquired tastes, &c. 
&c., wish to belong to the German nation, are enti- 
tled to have their wishes respected. The German 
liberals have just been telling this truth to the 
French liberals of the school of the .Vutional, in 
a intelligible language. Dr. Wirth has pub- 
ished inthe Deutsche Volksaale, a protest on the part 
of the German democrates, elicited by the arrogant 
manner in which the fighting republicans of France 
speak of reclaiming the frontier of the Rhine. This 
document says—* The Paris .Vational will have it 
that the French have but to cross the Rhine in order 
to be welcomed and bowed down to by the Germans. 
We can tell the Vational, that if the republicans come 
to power in France, and begin upon their ideas and 
threats, all Germany would rise against them.” The 
ational of the 17th instant fumes and frets at this 
declaration. It talks bitterly against Dr. Wirth, as 
a traitor to the cause of liberty, and the German de- 
mocrates as aueapes aor, An the sentiments which 
roused Germany against France in 1813. The .Va- 
tional seems incapable of conceiving or valuing 
aright an honourable spirit of nationality. Many 
Germans at the commencement of the French Re- 
volution welcomed the French armies, out of hatred 
to their old rulers: but experience soon taught them, 
that the nation which wishes to be free must liberate 
itself—that to invite a foreign nation to liberate it, is 
merely to change masters. The French despotised 








cation, and the law. Until the French democrates 
learn these truths, they are not what they profess to 
be—they know not what true democracy is. The 
National might turn Dr. Wirth’s protest to better use 
than make it an excuse for railing at the German 
liberals. It might recognise in the protest the voice 
of insulted national feeling, and do itself honour by 
apologising for having inadvertently hurt the feelings 
of honest and honourable men. It is to be desired 
that the patriots of Germany, France, and England, 
should see in this collision between the loudest de- 
mocrates of the two former countries, not only the 
advantage of respecting the entire independence of 
each ot) er in matters of domestic arrangement, but 
the advantage of making a respect for national inde- 
pendence in such matters the rule for all nations in 
their international transactions. It is the violation 
of this principle that has involved France and Eng- 
land in their present groundless and unprofitable dis- 
putes. The French and English governments were 
equally to blame in the outset. The convention of 
July, 1839, entered into by France, England, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, at the instigation of the two 
states first mentioned, for the purpose of dictating in 
the internal arrangements of ‘Turkey, was the begin- 
ing of all the mischief. 





BRITISH POLICY IN THE EAST AND IN 
THE WEST. 

The inconsistencies, or perhaps the eccentricities, 
of the rulers over our far-reaching dominion would 
form alone a curious chapter in a History of Diplo- 
macy. Nor would it be Jess curious to show how 
many an atrocious act was skilfully described “in 
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words of an opposite colour; how many an ugly | 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE 


deed was coolly explained away in all * the well- 
whipped cream” of diplomatic phraseology. Mr. 
Henry Colburn might easily get up a volume of such 
Elegant Extracts, bound in russia extra, or plain 
calf of home manufacture. And though curious 
would be the volume, it would afford instruction 
equal to its amusement. Towards a volume of the 
kind we mean to contribute some scanty materials; 
but which some future historian of the morality of 
English and foreign diplomacy may easily augment 
and extend. 

About the time that Mr. Mandeville, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, began actively to meddle with 
the distribution and dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire, for the better preservation of peace, (the in- 
dependence and integrity of which it has been said 
we were always anxious to maintain,) an Indian 
shah applied to the then governor-general of India, 
Lord W. Bentinck, for permission and assistance to 
go and regain possession of a neighbouring state, in 
order that, being in his possession, it might always 
maintain friendly relations with the British govern- 
ment. One powerful motive with the shah was, his 
poverty. His pension from the British government 
was but 4,000 rupees per mensem, and his family had 
increased to “ fifteen sons and fourteen daughters, 
all of whom had arrived at an age of maturity.” His 
majesty, therefore, determined on “ going to try to 
regain his country.” 

This little incident is enveloped in a massive blue 
book, which was laid some time ago upon the table 
of the house of commons, on the subject of our affairs 
in Persia and Affghanistan—and it is instructive to 
see the cool indifference with which the royal pen- 
sioner contemplated the ruin and misery of thousands, 
in order simply to replenish his purse. Fortunately 
however, it would appear from the account of the 
transaction given, that the governor-general was ex- 
empted from the necessity of considering how far 
the balance of power in Europe might be affected by 
the expedition of the shah, and he was not bound by 
any policy to uphold, by dismeméering it, the integrity 
and independence of the territory of the princes of 
Affghanistan, who ruled over the state the shah was 
** going to try to regain.” 

Lord W. Bentinck replied, with infinite simplicity, 
to his majesty, thus— 

My friend, in answer to this request, I deem it 
my duty to apprise you distinctly, that the British 
government religiously abstains from intermeddling 
with the affairs of its neighbours, where this can be 
avoided.” 

Accordingly the shah, thus deprived of the benefit 
of British interference, — on his expedition. 
The British government, he was informed, viewed 
his project with “ indifference ;” and in answer to a 
pressing solicitation for “money and military of- 
ficers,” was further told by the governor-general 
that 

“Such assistance, for the purpose you have in 
contemplation, would not consist with that neutrality 
which on such occasions is the rule of guidance 
adopted by the British government!” 

Now mark the morality and veracity of the sequel. 

This shah was no other than the Shah Shooja- 


ool-Moolk, our present protegé in Affghanistan, a 
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pensioner of the Indian government, and wholly 


| without the means of disturbing any body, unless 


aided by the Indian treasury. Having failed to ob- 
tain direct assistance, he now applies for an advance 
of six months’ “ pay.” 


* But,” says Major Faithful, in a letter to the 
secretary of the Indian government, “ it might be ob- 
jected that so large an.advance ( which would assuredly 
become public) might give to the transaction an appear- 
ance of countenance and support beyond what either 
the policy or the intentions of his lordship would admit !"’ 


Accordingly Mr. Manaughten receives the governor- 
general’s permission to sanction an advance only of 
four months’ pay, or 16,000 rupees! With this the 
shah goes to war, to disturb that very frontier of our 
Indian possessions, Cabool and Affghanistan, which 
we so anxiously professed a desire, in our corre- 
spondence with Russia, to keep in a state of peace! 

From the east now let us turn to the west. About 
the same time, the Sultan of Turkey, finding a re- 
bellious vassal too strong for him in the field, and 
fearing even the loss of his capital, formally applied 
to the British government for effective aid to resist 
the aggression of the Pasha of Egypt, whose armies 
were then victorious on the plains of Asia Minor, and 
at no great distance from Constantinople. Lord 
Palmerston declined to give the sought-for aid; and 
Russia moved her troops to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus to repel the invader. It did not appear that 
the equilibrium of the balance of power was thereby 
disturbed ; the peace of Europe was unbroken; and 
the independence of Turkey rested then, as it does 
now, on treaties, and nothing else. But then we 
had the misfortune, if misfortune it be, “ at that 
particular juncture,’ to entertain opinions of the 

aramount value of peace, and the doctrine of non- 
intervention found favour in our eyes. 

A few years afterwards Turkey was again in 
trouble, and again asked for aid, as we are told, in 
the preamble of a treaty. But peace and retrench- 
ment were by-gone words: we had been at peace so 
long, said the advocates of war, that unless we 
showed a disposition to fight, the world would be 
deluded into the idea that we could fight no longer 
as heretofore, for objects or interests not our own. 

This time, therefore, we determined, as “ it could 
not be avoided,” to “ intermeddle with the affairs of 
our neighbours ;”’ and, in spite of the desire mani- 
fested by Turkey to settle its own quarrels, as Mr. 
Mandeville has told us, and which the Morning 
Chronicle now tells us that Lord Palmerston admits, 
we determined not only to interfere, but to fight. Na 
more, we determined to shake off the alliance wit 
France because she refused to resort to arms to en- 
force her interference !—and we immediately turned 
round and cultivated a more intimate alliance with 
that cheerful and frank-hearted potentate of al] the 
Russias, who has “all along” been our firm friend 
and ally in the east as in the west, and who nauseates 
nothing so much as a slice of Turkey. 

Well, so much for our wayward principles of 
policy and interference East and West. Bat our 
story is not yet told. Our alliances are also singu- 
larly curious and consistent. In 1836 the Shah of 
Persia determined to make war upon the independent 
neighbouring state of Affghanistan. It was alleged 
by every British authority in India that Persia was 




















urged on to this war by the direct agency of Russia. 
The object was openly stated to be the establish- 
ment of Russian power and the creation of Russian 
interests in the Affghan provinces. The “ key of all 
Affghanistan towards the north, Herat,”’ as Sir John 
M‘Neil describes it, was to be first attacked, and the 
importance of this movement, dictated, urged on, and 
assisted by the Russian minister, Count Simonich, 
may be estimated by what Sir John M‘Neil says in 
the despatch we have already quoted :— 


*« The country between the frontiers of Persia and 
India is far more productive than I had imagined it 
to be; and I can assure your lordship that there is 
no impediment either from the physical features of 
the country or from deficiency of supplies to the 
march of a large army from the frontiers of Georgia 
to Kandahar, or, as I believe, to the Indus.” 


Persia, though warned by Great Britain that her 
attack on Affghan was an attack ona state in alliance 
with us—that we could not permit her by unjustifia- 
ble aggression, to push her frontier on towards 
Affghanistan, which would menace the security of 
our own possessions; nevertheless yielded to the 
persuasion of the Russian minister, who, Lord Pal- 
merston himself tells us, “* was exciting the ambition 
and inflaming the passions of the shah ;” and her 
army sat down before Herat. Count Simonich, the 
Russian minister, whose influence in Persia was 
paramount, is represented “as having counseled, 
planned, and personally superintended an assault 
made upon the town.” But farther, it was agreed 
that Herat, if taken, was to be delivered over to the 
rulers of Kandahar, between whom and Persia a 
treaty was entered into and guaranteed by Count 
Simonich, and the effect of which was to secure to 
the Affghans assistance, in case of attack from any 
quarter. In the original draft of the treaty, “ specific 
allusion was made to England, as one of the powers 
against whom assistance was to be given by Russia to 
the rulers of Kandahar!” The proofs of the designs 
of Russia were unequivocal. They were ve 
elaborately and very foreibly stated by Lord Pal- 
merston, in a note presented by Lord Clanricarde to 
Count Nesselrode. 

It is fair to add, that not one of the facts adduced 
by Lord Palmerston, and upon which his remon- 
strance was founded, was denied. The imputed 
poliey on the part of Russia, however, of securing a 
ooting in British India, through the conquest of 
Herat by the Persian arms, was stoutly denied. 
Count Simonich was recalled after this British re- 
monstrance, and the ratification of the treaty was 
refused by the Emperor of Russia. 

Whilst it is fair to Russia to state this, it is just to 
Lords Palmerston and Auckland—the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs and oo neral of 
India—to say, that notwithstanding the disclaimer 
on the part of St. Petersburg, which was stated to 
be, at the end of the year 1838, “ highly satisfactory 
to her majesty’s government,” they had, three months 
before, determined on settling the question by ‘ inter- 
meddling” once more “ with the affairs of their neigh- 
bours,” and boldly and energetically thwarted the 
unauthorised intrigues of Russian agents by a recourse 
to arms, in order, to quote the words of the governor 

’s proclamation, “ to.arrest the progress of 
ign intrigue and ion towards our own ter- 
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ritories.”” The result is well known. Success 
crowned our arms, and Russia stood exposed and 
foiled! Russia,—in whose promises and honour, a 
few degrees to the westward, we place “ implicit 
faith,” and in whose alliance we find the only se- 
curity for the peace of Europe! 

The explanation of Count Nesselrode was, as we 
have seen, “highly satisfactory,”’ and the alliance 
and union of views, and the Indian policy of the two 
courts, were undisturbed. We are not therefore to 
suppose that the frequent parliamentary and diplo- 
matic declarations of confidence in Russian honour 
are to be considered as the mere garnish of diplo- 
macy, as indeed the progress of our history will 
show. 

In October, 1838, Lord Auckland put in motion 
his army to cross the Indus; in 1840 he received the 
thanks of the British parliament for the successful 
issue of his expedition; and in the same year arrived 
in this country a certain Coant Brunow, who feeling 
for the excesses committed by the Egyptians in Sy- 
ria, who, above all things, desiring for his imperial 
master a quiet frontier (in the east no doubt as well 
as the south); and anxious, above all things, to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman empire, pro- 
poses to Lord Palmerston, simply to pacify the trou- 
bles and secure the independence of the Porte, an 
alliance with the five great powers, in order to compel 
Mehemet Ali to desist from intrigue and aggression! 

M. de Brunow knew precisely what was passing 
between France and England, the state of opinion in 
France, and the conditions with which France was 
forced to clog her consent to the alliance proposed. 
To obtain the signed consent of England to the treaty 
he well knew was to dissolve the alliance between 
France and England, and perhaps reward the latter 
with an European war in return for the humiliation 
his master had endured in his encounter with Eng- 
land in the East. Lord Palmerston, who, in India, 
trusted to no plighted word, to none of the promises 
or disclaimers of Count Nesselrode, but who drew 
the sword the moment an ally was attacked, the same 
Lord Palmerston, in London, fraternises with Count 
Brunow, signs his. treaty, breaks with France, and 
if he encounters not the reality as well as the risk of 
an European war, he stands indebted alone for his 
escape from this calamity to the magnanimity, 
courage, and virtue of the King of the French! And 
all this is done, forsooth, for the sake of an alliance 
with Russia, with Russia we repeat, to save the 
Ottoman empire, its integrity and independence, by 
setting aside, as we have shown in a former article, 
that arrangement which its sovereign was willing to 
make for peace and the security of his own crown, 
with the only power then exposing it to danger. 

Let it not be said that this arrangement was set 
aside because Turkey would become too weak there- 
” to resist Russia—no assertion is so flimsy as this. 

urkey, with or without Syria, was always, and is, 
too weak to resist Russia, if Russia is to encounter, 
whenever she shiall determine to subjugate Turkey, 
only the Ottoman arms. When Russia, flushed with 
success, though smarting under the cost of it, in men 
and money, had secured Varna, and was marching 
on to Constantinople, was it by Turkish arms that 
the conquest of Constantinople was prevented? No. 
* Such an event would lead,” said Lord Palmerston 
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peril, “toa — war in Europe, for other powers 
were as much, if not more, interested than ourselves 
in preventing such aggrandisements of the power of 
Russia.” This is the true view of the case. Turkey 
is safe so long as the powers of Europe determine 
that her safety is essential to the balance of power, 
and no longer. Against that barrier neither Russian 
troops, nor Russian gold, nor Russian diplomacy can 
prevail. That balance of power in Europe cannot 
easily be broken up except by a general war, which 
will wash away all existing landmarks in torrents 
of blood; and when this fearful inundation shal! 
subside, perhaps the dome and the minarets of St. 
Sophia and the mosques of the city of Mahomet may 
reappear within the boundary of the unambitious 
emperor of all the Russias! 

Than this alliance none was ever less called for, 
none ever purchased at the risk of a more costly and 
bloody equivalent, none ever entered into, so reck- 
lessly braving all popular principles, all commercial 
interests, all considerations of peace, freedom, and 
reform. 

Let us not be supposed indifferent to the display 
of valour by our heroic countrymen on the rugged 
coast of Syria; let us not even appear insensible to 
that love of country which glows in contemplatin 
an English minister exerting the power of England 
over the affairs of the world. Far be it from us to 
look coldly upon such manifestations of English 
power—they are part and parcel of our notion of na- 
tional glory. 

But it too often happens, however, that with these 
feelings the true principles of freedom are too little 
interming!~', sad that such glory, though fascinating, 
is false— 





“If there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence, 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance.” 


The Life and Times of Montrose. By Marx NapPIer, 
Esq. Advocate. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 
Tweedale Court. 


There may be some dispute as to the merit of this 
work, but there can be none as to its value. The 
author has given to the world many important his- 
toric documents whose existence was previously 
unthought of. In the charter chests of the families 
of Montrose and Napier he has discovered several 
valuable letters of Charles the First, addressed to 
Montrose, much of the correspondence and memo- 
randa of that great warrior, and many manuscript 
notes and documents written by his friends and co- 
temporaries. With the aid of these Mr. Napier has 
constructed an original and spirited narrative of the 
Life and Times of Montrose—has illustrated his 
work by copious extracts from the manuscripts he 
has discovered—has cleared up many doubtful points 
of history, and set at rest the controversy which pre- 
viously existed as to the character and motives of 
his chivalrous hero—and has given us an animated, 


and, we believe, faithful portrait of the most remark- 
able man, with the single exception, perhaps, of 
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Cromwell, whom the civil wars of that period raised 
into celebrity and prominence. 

James Graham, fifth earl and* first marquis of 
Montrose, was born in 1612, At the age of fourteen 
he succeeded, by the death of his father, to the 
family honours and estates, and would appear to 
have married when not more than sixteen. He spent 
much of his youth on the continent, 2nd did not 
return to Scotland till 1636. Beinz, from some 
court intrigue, but coldly received by Charles I. on 
first presenting himself to the king, he withdrew in 
displeasure; and this circumstance, together with a 
love of freedom and independence natural to the 
young and high-spirited, might have prompted him 
to take part with the Scottish malcontents, while 
they appeared only animated by a hatred to oppres- 
sion and a desire for the preservation of their national 
worship. But when they plainly showed that their 
ultimate object was to throw off all allegiance to their 
sovereign, and openly declare war against him, and 
when all the petty and selfish intrigues and interest- 
ed motives which lie at the bottom of every revolu- 
tionary movement were revealed, the loyal and 
generous spirit of Montrose revolted from further 
fellowship with the knaves and hypocrites by whom 
he was surrounded, and in 1639, though he stood 
alone, he bravely opposed the extraordinary powers 
assumed by the government in defiance of the king's 
authority. The breach thus made between Graham 
and the more violent of the Covenanters was soon 
widened; and to stop the further progress of the 
movement, Montrose framed a conservative bond of 
alliance, for the preservation of the Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties of the Kingdom, and succeeded in ob- 
taining the signatures of many Scottish nobles. The 
better to carry his plan into effect, he sought to 
establish a correspondence with Charles. The na- 
ture of that correspondence is now clearly illustrated, 
for the first time, by the publication of some memo- 
randa in Lord Napier’s hand-writing. Its object 
was to induce the king to visit Scotland, and by 
adopting temperate measures, to put an end to the 
troubles which prevailed there. The draft of a let- 
ter to Charles concludes with the quotation— 


“Pax una triumphis 
Innumeris potior.” 


“One peace is worth a thousand victories.” The 
dominant party in Scotland which had long been 
suspicious of Montrose, now thought they had a rea- 
sonable opportunity of proceeding against him. But 
he confounded his accusers by boldly proclaiming 
his right to hold a correspondence with his sovereign, 
and when they reminded him of Leslie’s articles of 
war, that no man shall, “at his own hand without 
warrant of my lord general, have or keep intelligence 
with the enemy by letters, speech, signs, or any other 
way, under the pain to be punished as a traitor,” he 
convincingly replied by a quotation from the same 
articles of war, in which the Covenanters sought to 
disguise their disloyalty :—“ If any man shall open 
his mouth against the king’s majesty’s person or 
authority, he shall be punished as a traitor.” After 
a lengthened investigation, Montrose was at length 
released from confinement by the authority of Charles, 
who visited Scotland in 1641, and between whom 
and the Covenanters a hollow truce was for a time 
made up. On his release Montrose lived in retire- 
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ment till the disasters of his sovereign called him to 
commence that brilliant military career which stands 
almost without a parallel. 

Up to this period Mr. Napier illustrates the Life 
of Montrose by numerous quotations from documents 
hitherto unpublished, but of unquestionable authen- 
ticity, and triamphantly proves, that while most of 
the nobles who adhered to the covenant were actuated 
by the most worthless and interested motives, Mont- 
rose, in his every action, was honest, sincere, and 
manly. Seduced, at first, by the cry for liberty, he 
denounced the party who raised it, when he per- 
ceived that their interpretation of liberty was licen- 
tiousness and treason. In noble and chivalrous na- 
tures like his, loyalty is an inherent virtue, whose 
flame may sometimes blaze less brightly than at 
others, but can never be extinguished. It disdains 
to flatter when the expression of its homage could 
only minister to the pride or injustice of a monarch ; 
but when teal danger threatens the throne, it is to be 
repressed by no considerations of prudence, it is not 
to be shaken by peril or disaster, 1s uncontrolled by 
fortune, and proves the sincerity and strength of its 
attachment by the tenacity with which it clings to a 
fallen and a ruined cause. 

We wholly pass over the wars of Montrose, that 
Series of brilliant expeditions in which, with a hand- 
ful of undisciplined and newly-raised recruits, he 
frequently defeated the best generals of the Covenant. 
He was the Napoleon of his day; his mind was fer- 
tile in resources to make amends for deficiencies of 
force; and by his rapid marches and unexpected 
movements he for years kept all Scotland in terror, 
surprised the armies sent against him, and wasted 
with impunity the territory of the enemies who set a 
price upon his head. 

His last attempt in favour of the king, and inva- 
sion of Scotland with only a few hundred men, has 
generally been characterised as the effort of a rash 
enthusiast; but from the manuscripts which the in- 
dustry of Mr. Napier has discovered, it appears that 
Montrose, at almost every step of his progress, acted 
in direct conformity to the explicit orders of the un- 
fortunate Charles, and entered Scotland less from 
any expectation of a happy result than in obedience 
to that feeling of loyalty which prompted him to 
obey the wishes of his sovereign, though his own 
life might be the sacrifice. 

The account of his capture and execution is the 
most complete ever yet published. He was con- 
demned to die by the Covenanting party even before 
he entered the gates of Edinburgh. His execution 
took place three days afterwards, that is, on the 2ist 
of May. 


HIS EXECUTION. 


In the centre of the Grassmarket of Edinburgh 
there was erected an ample stage, from which arose 
a gallows, with its corresponding ladder, of the ex- 
traordinary height of thirty feet, to which place, from 
the prison, Montrose had to walk. No friend or 
relation was permitted to accompany him, or sustain 
his spirit by their presence on the scaffold. But he 
had been allowed to adorn himself as he pleased ; 
and, accordingly, at two o’clock in the afternoon, he 
came forth, stepping with that graceful firmness 
which caused the spectators to exclaim, ** There goes 


the finest gallant in the realm!” The manuscript 
diary of an eye witness has preserved to us this por- 
trait :—* In his down-going from the tolbooth to the 
place of execution, he was very richly clad in fine 
scarlet, laid over with rich silver lace—his hat in his 
hand—his bands and cufls exceeding rich—his deli- 
cate white gloves on his hands—his stockings of in- 
carnate (flesh-coloured) silk—and his shoes with 
their ribands on his feet—and sarks (embroidered 
linen) provided for him, with pearling (lace) about, 
above ten pund the elne. Al! these were provided 
for him by his friends, and a pretty cassock put on 
him, upon the scaffold, wherein he was hanged. 
To be short, nothing was here deficient to honour his 
poor carcase, more beseeming a bridegroom nor 
(than) a criminal going to the gallows.” 


To the bitter disappointment of his enemies, Mont- 
rose went through this trying scene with the mag- 
nanimity of a hero, the dignity of a nobleman, the 
grace and gallantry of a perfect gentleman, and the 
well-grounded hope of a true Christian. 

When Dr. Wishart’s work and his own declara- 
tion were brought to be bound to his back, he assisted 
to fasten them, saying, “I did fee] not more honoured 
when his majesty sent me the garter.” He prayed 
for some time with his hat before his eyes. 

An account printed two years after Montrose’s 
death, and written by some one who must have wit- 
nessed the sad catastrophe, gives the following par- 
ticulars :— 


“He was very earnest that he might have the 
liberty to keep on his hat,—it was denied: he re- 
quested he might have the privilege to keep his cloak 
about him—neither could that be granted. Then, 
with a most undaunted courage, he went up to the 
top of that prodigious gibbet, where, having freely 
pardoned the executioner, he gave him three or four 
pieces of gold, and enquired of him how long he 
should hang there, who said three hours; then com- 
manding him at the uplifting of his hands to tumble 
him over, he was accordingly thrust off by the weep- 
ing executioner. The whole people gave a general 
groan; and it was very observable that even those 
who, at his first appearance, had bitterly inveighed 
against him, could not now abstain from tears. *Tis 
said that Argyle’s expressions had something of grief 
in them, = that he did likewise weep at the re- 
hearsal of his death, for he was not present at the 
execution. But they were by many called croco- 
dile’s tears—how truly, I leave to others’ judge- 
ment. But Iam sure there did in his son, the Lord 
Lorn, appear no such sign; who neither had so 
much tenderness of heart to be sorry, nor so much 
paternal wit as to dissemble; entertaining his new 
bride, the Earl of Moray’s daughter, with this 
spectacle, he mocked and laughed in the midst of 
that weeping assembly; and staying afterwards to 
see him rod in pieces, triumphed at every stroke 
which was bestowed upon his mangled body. For 
being cut down, without so much as any to receive 
his falling corpse, his head was sinitten off, his arms 
by the shoulders, and his legs by the knees, and so 
put into several boxes made for the purpose; the rest 
of his body was by three or four porters carried out 
to the public place of execution, called the Borough- 
muir, answerable to that of Tyburn by London, but 





walled about, and there was it thrown into a hole; 
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afterwards it was digged up by night, and the linen 
in which it was folded stolen away.” 


But, continues the narrative, it was by no sacri- 
legious robbers that his dreary sepulchre was vio- 
lated. Near where his body was buried stood the 
old castle of Merchiston, where Lady Napier and 
her family resided. Upon the night of the 23d of 
May “some adventurous spirits,” acting under the 
instructions of this noble lady, broke open the un- 
hallowed tomb, and carefully extracting the heart of 
the hero from his mutilated trunk, brought it to her, 
aaaee it would appear, in the fine linen men- 
tioned in the contemporary account as having been 
stolen away in the night time :— 

‘“« Preserved in the Napier charter-chest, along with 
the manascripts which have aided these illustrations 
of the life and character of Montrose, there is a piece 
of the finest linen, evidently very ancient, about three 
feet square, tasseled at the corners like a pall, and 
trimmed all round with a border of antique lace, pro 
bably what Nicholl, in his description of the mar- 
quis’s dress, describes as ‘ pearling above ten pund 
the elne.’ This sheet appears to have been wrapped 
round something that had marked it, particularly to- 
wards the centre, with various stains and blotches 
of different hues, and which are at once accounted 
for if the linen had been used in the manner sup- 
posed. From time immemorial it has been kept in 
the archives of this Lady Napier’s descendants, as a 
»recious relic stained with the blood of Montrose. 
There can be little doubt that it is the fine linen in 
which his heart had been conveyed to her.” 

We are all acquainted with the romantic legend 
attached to the heart of Bruce. Lord James of 
Douglass bore it with him on his purposed journey 
to the holy land, Arriving first in Spain, he resolved 
to try his fortune against the Moors of Granada. 
Wearing the heart of Bruce on his breast, he bade it 
lead, as it had ever done, to victory, and charged into 
the shock of battle. Overwhelmed by the multitude 
of his foes, and unsapported by the Spaniards, he 
perished; but the heart was afterwards recovered 
from the bloody field, and buried in Melrose Abbey. 
The history of the heart of Montrose is yet more 
romantic. On Lady Napier’s receiving this precious 
relic, which Montrose had repeatedly promised to 
bequeath to her as a mark of the dear love he bore 
her, she consigned it into the hands of Mr. James 
Callendar, the most skilful surgeon of that day, by 
whom it was embalmed in the costliest manner. 
Then she enclosed it in a little steel case, made of 
the blade of Montrose’s sword, and placed this case 
in a gold filagree box, which had been given to John 
Napier, the inventor of —— by a doge of 
Venice, while on his travels in Italy. For some 
time Lady Napier kept this box in a silver urn, but 
ultimately transmitted it, with its precious enclosure, 
to the young Marquis of Montrose, who was then 
abroad with her husband, in exile. Whether the 
box was lost, or stolen, or given as a pledge of 


friendship, is unknown; from that time all trace of 


it was lost, until many years afterwards when the 
fifth Lord Napier pee me in discovering the iden- 
tical steel case and gold filagree case in the museum 
of a rich collector off curiosities in Guelderland. He, 
with some difficulty, obtained it, and dying be- 
queathed it to his daughter, telling her that as his 
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estates had been sequestered by Cromwell, that 
would, perhaps, be her only inheritance. This lady 
subsequently married, and when on her way to India 
with her hasband and her son (the present Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston), then only five years old, the fleet 
which bore them company was attacked by a French 
squadron. We give the conclusion of this “strange 
eventful history” in Sir Alexander Johnston’s own 
words : 

** One of the French frigates engaged the Indiaman 
in which we were. My mother refused to go below, 
but remained on the quarter-deck with me at her side, 
declaring that no wife ought to quit her husband in 
a moment of such peril. A shot from the frigate 
struck one of these guns, killed two of the men, and 
with the splinters which it tore off the deck, knocked 
my father down, wounded my mother severely in the 
arm, and bruised the muscles of my right hand so 
severely, that, as you know, it is even now difficult for 
me at times to write, oreven toholdapen. My mother 
held me during the action with one hand, and with 
the other hand she held a large thick velvet reticule, 
in which she, conceiving that if the frigate captured 
the Indiaman the French crew would plunder the 
ship, had placed some of the things which she valued 
the most, including the pictures of her father and 
mother, and the gold filagree case containing the 
heart of Montrose. It was supposed that the splin- 
ter must have first struck the reticule, which hung 
loose in her hand, for, to her great distress, the gold 
filagree box, which was in it was shattered to pieces, 
but the steel case had resisted the hlow. e fri- 
gate that attacked us was at length called off. 

** When in India, at Madura, my mother found a 
celebrated native goldsmith, who, partly from the 
fragments she hat saved, and partly from her de- 
scription, made as beautiful a gold filagree box as 
the one that had been destroyed. She caused him 
also to make for her a silver urn, like that in the pic- 
ture, and to engrave on the outside of it in Tamil 
and Telugoo, the two languages most generally under- 
stood throughout the southern er ape of India, a 
short account of the most remarkable events of Mont- 
rose’s life, and of the circumstances of his death. In 
this urn my mother enclosed the gold filagree box 
containing the case with Montrose’s heart, also two 
fragments of the former filagree box, and a certifi- 
cate, signed by the gentleman of Guelderland, ex- 
plaining the various circumstances which, in his and 
my grandfather’s opinion, unquestionably proved it to 
contain the heart of Montrose. The urn was placed 
— an ebony table that stood in the drawing-room 
of the house at Madura. My mother’s anxiety about 
it gave rise to a report amongst the natives of the 
country that it was a talisman, and that whoever pos- 
sessed it could never be wounded in battle or taken 

risoner. Owing to this report it was stolen from 
er, and for some time it was not known what had 
become of it. Atlast she learnt that it had been 
offered for sale to a powerful chief, who had pur- 
chased it for a large sum of money. 

“ One day while I was hunting with the chief who 
was said to have purchased the urn, my horse was 
attacked by a wild hog, which we were pursuing, 
but I succeeded in wounding it so severely with my 
hunting pike, that the chief soon afterwards overtook 
and killed it. He was pleased with my conduct 
upon this occasion, and asked, before all his attend- 
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MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


ants, in what manner I would wish him to show his 
respect and regard for me. I said, if the report was 
really true, that he had bought the silver urn which 
belonged to my mother, he would do me a great fa- 
vour by restoring it; and to induce him to do so, I 
explained to him all the circumstances connected 
with it. He replied that it was quite true that he 
had purchased it for a large sum, without knowing 
that it had been stolen from my mother, and he im- 
mediately added that one brave man should always 
attend to the wishes of another brave man, whatever 
his religion or his nation might be; that he, there- 
fore, considered it his duty to fulfil the wishes of the 
brave man whose heart was in the urn, and whose 
wish it was that his heart should be kept by his de- 
scendants; and, for that reason, he would willingly 
restore itto my mother. Next day, after presenting 
me with six of his finest dogs, and two of his best 
matchlocks, he dismissed me with the urn in my 
possession, and with a present from himself to my 
mother of a gold dress, and some shawls, accom- 
= by a letter, expressing his great regret that 

e had innocently been the cause of her distress by 
purchasing the urn, which he assured her he would 
not have done had he known that it had been stolen 
from her. 

‘* My father and mother returned to Europe in 1792, 
and being in France when the revolutionary govern- 
ment required all persons to give up their plate, and 
gold and silver ornaments, my mother intrusted the 
silver urn with Montrose’s heart, to an Englishwo- 
man of the name of Knowles, at Boulogne, who pro- 
mised to secrete it until it could be sent safely to 
England. This person having died shortly after- 
wards, neither my mother or father in their lifetime, 
nor I myself since their death have ever been able to 
trace the urn, although every exertion has been made 
by me for the purpose, and although, within the last 
few years, | have received from the French govern- 
ment the value of the plate and — which my 
father and mother had been compelled to give up to 
the municipality of Calais, in 1792. To the last 
hour of her life my mother deeply regretted this loss, 
and in July 1819, a few days before her death, ex- 

ressed to me her wishes with regard to the urn, if 
it should ever be recovered by me. 

“ As I frequently opened the urn, the new filagree 
box, and the steel case, after the native chief returned 
them to my mother, 1 will give you, from my own 
recollections, some account of the appearance of the 
fragments of the old filagree box, and of the steel 
case and its contents. 

«‘ The steel case was of the size and shape of an 
egg. It was opened by pressing down a little knob, 
as is done in opening a watch-case. Inside was a 
little parcel, supposed to contain all that remained 
of Montrose’s heart, wrapped up in a piece of coarse 
cloth, and done over with a substance like glue. The 
gold filagree case was similar in workmanship to the 
ancient Venetian work in gold which you have fre- 
quently seen, particularly to that of the gilt worked 
vases in which the Venetian flasks at Warwick cas- 
tle are enclosed. I have none of the fragments; they 
were always kept along with the writings on the 
subject within the silver urn. My grandfather never 
had a doubt that the steel case contained the heart 
of Montrose. 

Avexanper Jonnston.” 
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The volume from which we have extracted so 
largely belongs to the class of controversial biogra- 
phies, works which can seldom be popular, as they 
are occupied rather with clearing up and disposing 
of disputed points, than with a graceful and con- 
nected narrative. The writer who stops to quote 
his authorities for all he advances, to weigh proba- 
bilities, to reconcile contradictory assertions, and to 
reason on the meaning of obscure passages, cannot 
often do so in the diction of Alison or Croly. Such 
writers are the pioneers of the historian—they level 
and clear the road; but the nature of their labour 
compels them to toil with the roughest implements, 
the pickaxe and the shovel. It is reserved for those 
who follow them to march with dignified ease, and 
pomp, and glory. But in the case of Mr. Napier, 
he has so ingeniously introduced his quotations from 
old chroniclers, conducts his arguments with somuch 
perspicuitv, and connects the controversial portions 
of his volume with so much that is novel and inte- 
resting, with such stirring events and spirited de- 
scriptions, that scarcely a page in his work appears 
tedious or uninteresting. It is published in a very 
handsome and popular form, and is adorned with 
some good portraits and autographs. An extensive 
sale would not prove its merit, but it would certainly 
evidence the good taste of the public. 


MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


The last overland mail, amongst other intelligence 
of a painful nature, has brought the unexpected an- 
nouncement of the death of Miss Emma Roberts, 
whose contributions to this Journal cannot fail to 
have conciliated in her favour the esteem even of 
those of its readers who knew this lady only from 
the productions of her pen, and who were unable 
from personal knowledge of her character to appre- 
ciate the valuable and shining qualities which com- 
posed it. The possession of literary talents has 
often been supposed to be inimical to the softer graces 
and social virtues of the female character. In Miss 
Roberts, however, they co-existed in happy harmo- 
ny. Her intellectual accomplishments, set off by an 
attractive person, agreeable vivacity of manners and 
much sweetness of temper, were enhanced by the 
virtues of her heart,—a warmth and sincerity of 
friendship, and a benevolence of disposition ever 
active in objects of utility and charity. 

The family of this lacy are of Welsh extraction,— 
of Skimmel Park, Denbighshire, which estate was 
sold to the present Lord Dinorben’s father. She was 
born about the year 1794, and was the second daughter 
of William Roberts, Esq., who entered the Russian 
service early in life, and served with distinction, as 
aid-de-camp to the late General Lloyd, in several 
campaigns against the Turks on the Danube. He 
had two brothers, the late General ‘Thomas Roberts, 
formerly of the 111th regiment, and Colonel David 
Roberts, of the 5ist regiment, who distinguished 
himself in General Moore’s celebrated retreat, on the 
7th January, 1809, near the heights of Lugo, when 
he (then Major Roberts,) led a party which repulsed 
the French light brigade, and had his cloak riddled 
with bullets, two passing through his right hand, 





which was amputated. He was afterwards severely 
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wounded at Waterloo, or in Belgium. Colonel 
Roberts was the author of a comic military sketch, 
called Johnny Newcome, and other works of a more 
strictly professional character. 

Miss Roberts resided with her mother (a lady of 
some literary pretensions) at Bath, and she soon be- 
gan to evince a taste for composition, and poetical 
talents of much promise. After her mother’s death, 
she accompanied her sister _ lady of Captain R. 
A. Macnaghten) to India. Her person was, at this 
time especially, handsome; her agen, expressive 
of intellectual power, beamed with animation and 
good humour. 

After the death of her sister, she returned to Eng- 
land in 1832. The fame, which her literary produc- 
tions had procured for her in India, preceded her to 
this country, and she was speedily introduced into 
the scientific and literary circles of the metropolis, 
where her talents and accomplishments secured her 
a conspicuous position. A very pleasing poet, with 
a rich vein of fancy and invention, possessed of great 
powers of observation and delineation, with an ex- 
tensive, though discursive range of reading, and an 
easy and elegant style, her pen was in universal re- 
quest, and the number of her productions furnishes 
ample evidence of her industry and resources. The 
varied knowledge she had acquired of India was de- 
veloped in several series of articles published in this 
journal; some of these — were afterwards re- 
published under the title of Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Hindostan, a work which has had a lar 
circulation, and helped, by its fascination of style 
and matter, to reconcile the public of England to 
Indian topics. 

In the autumn of last year, she determined to pay 
a visit to Bombay and Western India, traveling by 
the overland route, and the readers of this journal 
have had the benefit of her acute and lively observa- 
tions upon this route and upon the presidency itself, 
in the .Votes, of which, by a singular coincidence, the 
last paper appears in the preceding page of this 
month’s journal. Up to the month of August, the 
health of Miss Roberts appears to have been unaf- 
fected by the climate; being not unused to it, her 
constitution was, perhaps, less exposed to its influ- 
ence; but the accounts received by the October mail 
stated that our amiable friend was seriously indis- 
posed at the residence of Colonel Ovans, at Sattarah. 
She removed, in the hope of improvement, to Poona, 
on the 16th September, but expired unexpectedly at 
four o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 17th. 

Her loss will be felt even by the native population 
of the Bombay Presidency, where her fascinating 
qualities had recommended her to the higher classes, 
and she had already begun to apply her talents to 
the useful object of improving the character of the 
Indian females, whose present condition and habits 
she rightly concluded to be one of the greatest im- 
pediments to the amelioration of the native commu- 
nity—.Asiatic Journal. 


From the Britannia. 
The death of this lady has brought upon us a full 
tide of recollections, which the bustle of this work- 
ing—we had almost written feelingless—world, had 
in a great degree obliterated; it is known that she 
undertook the overland journey to India for the pur- 
pose of publishing the result of her observations and 





MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


experience, and having completed her object, died at 
Poonah, from what immediate cause we have still to 
learn. She left England in excellent health and 
spirits, but a blight has hung over our female writers, 
and we have lost within the last few years, and in 
the flower of their days—Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Bonnington, and others, whose 
names, not so illustrious, promised to be distinguish- 
ed, if the all-wise Creator had not deemed it better 
to remove them from the cares and anxieties which 
beset the most successful literary career. 

We remember Emma Roberts some years ago; 
we remember, as it were but yesterday, meeting 
L. E. L., Miss Benger, Mr. now Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
Miss Spence, Mrs. ‘l'rollope, Lady Bulwer, and 
others, “* who are fallen asleep,” then forming a 
brilliant and amusing coterie at a fancy dress ball in 
Hans-place; we remember (ourselves young in years 
and literature), the amazement we felt on being in- 
troduced to Miss Landon, and seeing in the little 
sparkling girl beaming with smiles and laughter, 
dressed in white, and wearing a shepherdess hat— 
the poet, whose verses were on every lip, and whose 
gentle kindness penetrated every heart. 

We remember the stately bend of Miss Benger, 
whom we looked up to in those innocent days as a 
great historian; the fussy and self-satisfied air of 
poor little Miss Spence, and the gay cheerful laugh, 
and good-natured attentions of her whose death we 
now add to the obituary of distinguished females. 

Sir Lytton, then, was only remarkable for his boy- 
like beauty, and having written a prize poem at Cam- 
bridge. His wife was still Miss Wheeler—the star 
and wit of the company, and, in the dress of a Swiss 
peasant, attracted universal admiration. 

Mrs. Trollope, we believe, had never in those days 
penned more than a letter, and appeared in the sim- 
ple, modest, retiring habit of a quaker! We passed 
an evening of intense enjoyment—for life and its 
amusements were new and fresh—our acquaintances 
amongst literary persons increased, and Miss Jews- 
bury, with a boiling mind, qualified by a frigid man- 
ner, but whose heart was as gentle as her manner 
was severe, was for a brief time added to the 
“charmed circle,” amongst whom Wordsworth, 
Cunningham, the two Montgomerys, Miss Edge- 
worth, Mr. Sadler, Mrs. Hofland, Laman Blanchard, 
Thomas Campbell, poor “Jamie Hogg,” young 
Sillery (all, in fact, distinguished in literature or art), 
were occasionally to be found. What a change since 
then! What lessons for the living in the dead! 
What eloquence from the tombs of the departed! 
The brightest and gayest mouldering in strange, far 
distant graves—loving hearts estranged from what 
then they loved almost to madness—popularity 
achieved and lost!—a new, though not a better race, 
sprang up amongst us, and we ourselves feeling like 
the last leaves upon the tree, which the next blast 
may shake from the quivering bough! And yet it 
seems to us but*as yesterday when they—the silent 
dead—were with us, and we with them. 

Emma Roberts lived in the same house with Miss 
Landon fora long time: it was a quiet, pleasant resi- 
dence—half boarding-house, half boarding-school— 
22, Hans-place. It is long since we have written 
the direction, and yet it is familiar to us still. Our 
respected cotemporary, the “ Literary Gazette,” 
states that it was ‘here, stimulated by Miss Landon’s 
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rature; but long before that period Miss Roberts had 
written a drama, which, we have heard, Miss 
O’Neil’s retirement from the stage alone prevented 
being —* she wrote a “* History of the Wars 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster,”’ which was 
highly praised; then went to India with her sister, 
Mrs. Macnaghten—contributed, while there, to the 
Eastern periodicals—returned, wrote a work upon 
India ond, Indian life, and numberless pleasing and 
interesting tales and papers on various subjects for 
magazines and annuals. Her style, which in her 
first work was firm and simple, became of late some- 
what verbose and inflated; but she possessed a great 
deal of solid information upon various subjects, and 
was remarkably industrious. She wrote a little me- 
moir of poor L. E. L., which came out immediately 
after her death—but Miss Roberts left England while 
the poet was yet a girl, and the most interesting and 
eventful portion of her life was during her absence 
in India, consequently she could not trace her mental 
progress; notwithstanding this disadvantage, the 
volume was written in the frank and ready spirit of 
kindness which distinguished all Miss Emma Roberts 
did. We never honed her utter a harsh judgment; 
and there are many, both abroad and at home, who 
will regret her lonz and sincerely. We had looked 
forward to her return with pleasure, for though no 
longer young, she was certainly not old, and per- 
fectly acquainted with those means which are said 
to prolong life in the East; and the public has lost 
one of those familiar conversationalists who told 
much that they ought to know, and whose place it 
will not be easy to fill up. 


STANZAS, 
Written on the Death of Miss Emma Roberts. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. ~ 


There is a song for Death, 

A dirge, to float in faint funereal tones 

Above the cypress trees, where harshly moans 
The Indian monsoon’s breath! 


Not for young life alone ;— 
Not for its reeling step and joyous dance;— 
Not for its merry laugh and gleeful glance, 
Are music’s accents thrown! 


The solemn grave demands 

Affection’s truthful elegy, and Thou,— 

Whose cordial kindliness these strains avow,— 
Art laid ’midst India’s sands! 


There—to the sunny East— 
Where hearts are warm, and hands in kindness clasp 
The new come stranger with endearing grasp, 

Thou went’st, as to a feast. 


For thee were welcomes kind, 
For thee, the proud Mahal its portals threw 
Agape,—for thee did willing vassals strew 
‘Ress garlands on the wind. 


Thou wert no “stranger” there ; 
Thy genius cherished and thy friendship prized ; 
Nor could thy destiny have e’er devis 

A lot, that looked more fair. 


The floating gold of day 


WHIG AND TORY. 


example, she first thought of devoting herself to lite- 





That for thee bore the unexpected shroud 
Descended on thy way. 


Thou wert my friend—Ah me! 
Year after year, the ranks of friendship thins ; 
Nor is it in sad hours the lyre begins 

Its sweetest melody ! . 


Farewell! The cypress keeps 
Eternal moanings o’er an Eastern tomb ; 
And where thou’rt laid, the rose and jasmin bloom 
In dews, that perfumes weep! 
Nov. 12, 1840. 





WHIG AND TORY. 
A METRICAL MEDITATION. 


The Tories once ruled with resistless command, 
By their enemies envied in vain ; 
We were powerful and peaceful by sea and by land, 
And the Law held the reins with a resolute hand, 
The headstrong and hot to restrain. 


But a neighbour display’d her three vain-glorious 
days 
And we borrow’d a leaf from her book : 
She discarded a King his old rival to raise, 
While we, who proceed by less violent ways, 
Were content with displacing a Duke. 


*T was echo’d on hustings, in hall, and in bower, 
“Too long we’ve been slaves to the Crown:” 
The preop.e, the source of legitimate power, 
In bumpers was pledged, though the wine might be 
sour, 
As the toast that alone would go down. 


The Whigs—for such mischief was ever their forte— 
With the loudest thus clamour’d and cried: 
We have seen them since then find a refuge at Court, 
And in petticoat patronage seek the support 
Which their idol, the peorie, denied. 


Even loyalty once was a standing Whig jest; 
Peter Pindar and Moore were admired : 
The monarch—for so was the maxim express’d— 
Was merely a magistrate over the rest, 
Though a little more richly attired. 


The doctrines that then they exulted to own, 
Now quietly sleep on their shelves; 

The chivalrous Whigs close encircle the throne, 
And of loyalty’s name so enamour’d are grown, 
They'll allow it to none but themselves. 


“‘ Opinion is fetter’d,” so ran the Whig tale, 

“ And discussion cut short by the sword :’’ 

But the same school of logic seems still to prevail, 
If the Newport affray, and the Chartists in jail, 
Any proof on the point can afford. 


“These Tory corruptionists, when will they cease 
Their assaults on the popular purse?” 

Ten years of Whig power, in the middle of peace, 
Show our revenues dwindle, our burdens increase; 
Pray, what could a Tory do worse? 


Of Tory ambition, though much has been said, 
There are those who can match it at least: 

Hear the Board of Control, with some wine in its 
head! 

You would think it was Bacchus, by liquor misled, 
To commence a new march on the East, 





For thee was at its brightest—when the cloud 
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If a Tory would hazard the horrors of war 
In his zeal for the balance of power, 
Here too, it appears, things are much on a par; 
We're as busily leagued with our old friend the Czar, 
As if Castlereagh lived at this hour. 


Go on, my good friends. If this line you pursue, 
And no accident blows up your train, 

We may read, some day soon, in the Yellow and Blue, 

The eulogiums bestowed on a Whig Waterloo, 
Which the Tory once failed to obtain. 


The delusion is ended, and homage is done 
To the precepts we loved to embrace : 
The betsy when their round of vagaries is run, 
Come back to the course which their betters begun— 
Such a proselyte-maker is place! 
Blackwood, 


ONE QUARTER MORE, 
A NEW SONG, 


To be Sung with great applause at an approaching 
Cabinet Entertainment. 


Airn—“ One Bottle More.” 
l. 


Assist me, ye lads, who our festival grace, 

To sing of the shifts that haye kept us in place; 

Where public delusion first open’d the door, 

And luck more than merit gives one quarter more, 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 

The devil’s own luck gives us one quarter more. 


2. 


The Tories full often look knowing, and say, 
“All’s up with them now; they can’t live out the 
day.” 
Bat although not so firm on our pins as before, 
We always revive to have one quarter more. 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 
We always revive to have one quarter more. 


3. 


When William dismiss’d us, in manner so gruff, 
I fairly confess things were gloomy enough ; 
But our Irish alliance laid Peel on the floor, 
And the whack from Shilelah brought six quarters 
more. 
Six quarters more, six quarters more, 
The whack from Shilelah brought six quarters more. 


4. 


Again it was thought we must soon cut our stick, 

When our worthy old master just died in the nick. 

The gracious Victoria the sceptre then bore, 

And her name of itself was worth five quarters more. 
Five quarters more, five quarters more, 

The queen’s name alone was worth five quarters more. 


5. 


But finding the public disgust now complete, 
We wisely determined to sham a retreat; 
We retired from the stage, but the queen cried en- 
core, 
And we could not resist her for one quarter more. 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 
We could not resist her for one quarter more. 


6. 


Since then we’ve met danger in many a shape, 

| But fortune still furnish’d some means of escape; 

| The marriage came timely our hopes to restore, 

And the birth of a boy may give some quarters more. 
Some quarters more, some quarters more, 

The birth of a boy will give some quarters more. 


7. 


Out of proper respect to so princely a youth, 
They can scarce turn us out till he cuts his first tooth ; 
We may even hold on till he’s breech’d about four— 
“ Which will give us,” quoth Baring, “ sixteen quar- 
ters more.” 
Sixteen quarters more, sixteen quarters more, 
Which will give us, quoth Baring, sixteen quarters 
more. 


8. 


If a girl shall come first, they must stil] let us stay, 

Till a boy be produced on some more distant day: 

Let us hope there are plenty of princes in store, 

And that each royal infant gives one quarter more. 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 

That each royal infant gives one quarter more. 


9. 


Thus deaths, births, and marriages help us along, 
Which brings me at last to the end of my song. 
May our cabinet live till it reaches three-score, 
And its last dying accents be—“ one quarter more.” 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 
Its last dying words shall be “ One quarter more.” 
Blackwood, 


THE ROSE TO THE BUTTERFLY. 
FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


To the bright butterfly the rose, complaining, 
Said, “ Leave me not 

To wander ’mid the heavens, while here remaining 
I mourn my lot. 


Are we not lovers, in our joys united ? 
Do they not - 

That we are flowers alike, living delighted 
Our summer day ? 


Alas! while I am chain’d to earth, thy fleetness 
In the vast air 

Bears thee so fast, not e’en my balmy sweetness 
Can reach thee there. 


Thy flight is still too distant—ever ranging 
Mid countless flowers; 
I, sadly fixed, see the dull shadows changing 
That mark the hours. 


Now here, and now some happier spot adorning 
Thy light appears ; 

Then wonder not to find me every morning 
Bedew’d with tears. 


So that our days may flow in tranquil seeming, 
By storms unmoved, 
Take root with me, or give me bright wings gleam- 


ing 
Like thee, beloved !” 





Mrs. Holme, 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE PAST YEAR, AND PRESENT PROS- 
PECTS. 


It is the last month of the year, and each indi- 
vidual is, therefore, more or less seriously inclined, 
according to his temperament, to examine the posture 
of his affairs. Every one, we say, is at this season 
inclined to take a brief survey of the past, and in- 
dulge in conjectures as to the future. We have, 
therefore, conjured up before us the vision of this 
mighty nation engaged in the same task, that fur- 
nishes food for thought to each of its component 
members in their individual capacities; and have 
imagined that nation, on whose dominions the sun 
never sets, demanding of those to whom for a time 
chance has entrusted the management of its desti- 
nies, how they have discharged their duty during the 
year which is about to expire. This 1s a solemn 
question,—for it is one involving the interests of 
nearly two hundred millions of our fellow-creatures. 
Let us, therefore, take a rapid and unprejudiced view 
of the leading events of the last twelve months. 
Let us seek in facts the answer to the nation’s 
question. 

Yet, ere we proceed to notice events of mere po- 
litical routine, we feel bound to notice one which is 
calculated not merely to arrest the attention of the 
politician, but to awaken also, in a very peculiar 
manner, the more domestic sympathies of the nation. 
It is needless to say, that we allude to the birth of 
an heir-presumptive to the glories and cares of the 
British crown. The very peculiar feelings with 
which a numerous party regarded the chance of an 
uncle of the queen ascending the throne, lends this 
event more than ordinary importance, whilst the 
dangers to which our beloved queen was thus ex- 
posed in fulfilling the ardent hopes of her people has 
at least served to mark how dearly agood monarch is 
prized. 

But to proceed with our answer to the question, 
which we suppose the nation to put, we are far from 
wishing to assert, that those whom fortune has 

laced at the head of affairs are always answerable 
‘o> the good or ill success which may attend their 
rojects. On the contrary, we are of opinion that 

istory contains no page replete with more instruc- 
tive or higher moral dignity than that which narrates 
how a Roman senate went forth to congratulate the 
brave but defeated Varro, after the battle of Canne, 
and returned him thanks in the name of the Republic, 
because, though unfortunate, he had done his duty. 
But if cursed with a ministry whose successes are a 
disgrace to our arms, and the fruit of dishonourable 
treachery, whilst their defeats are the result of negli- 
gence—negligence without palliation of excuse— 
then, when the nation summons them before its tri- 
bunal, can we imagine the lion of Eng!and aught 
but indignant at the agen | fetters wherewith his 
keepers have bound him; whilst his only freedom is 
that of a lapdog, retained to divert an Antiquated 
dandy with his gambols? 

Let us, however, proceed with our indictment, con- 
stituting ourselves counsel for the nation. That in- 
dictment consists merely in a recapitulation of the 
events of the year, and therefore our assumption of 
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We shall first consider what they have been doing 
7 e > * 


at home. ¢ * 

The overwhelming importance, however, of our 
foreign relations during the last twelve months, and 
the uncertainty which clouds the horizon of the future, 
imperiously demand our attention; and though we 
havé found somewhat at home to approve of in the 
conduct of Lord Ebrington, we fear that, with the 
exception of the gallantry of our army, which never 
can behave otherwise than with indomitable courage, 
we shall find but little on which to congratulate our- 
selves abroad. The events of the last twelve months 
have been the most important for this country which 
the last quarter of a century has seen; and, if we 
mistake not, events yet more important are even now 
“casting their shadows before.”’ There is no quarter 
of the globe in which there are not at this moment 
operations carried on that influence more or less the 
destinies of this country. Foremost amongst the blots 
which our national character has received abroad, 
from the mean and tortuous policy of our whig 
rulers stands the foul convention of Bergara, and the 
sanction of the English name given to the darkest 
treachery which has ever deformed the dark story of 
Spain. We admit, that when war can be ended, and 
the savage atrocities of civi! strife terminated, hard] 
any sacrifice is too great to effect so desirable-an a | 
But we deny that, however great be the object in 
view, or however desirable it may be for a ministry 
to prop their declining credit,— however anxious they 
may be to throw a gleamof success on their discre- 
ditable interference in the affairs of a country from 
whence England has little to hope, and nothing to 
fear,—we deny that they can justify the accomplish- 
ment of their ends by trafficking in baseness and 
treachery. English gold was paid, was admitted to 
have been paid, to Maroto, as the price of the blood of 
nine of Carlos’s ablest generals, and subsequently 
for his betrayal of his master’s cause. It matters 
not whether that cause was a righteous or an unholy 
one, and still less whether England could have 
reaped from such purchased treason any solid advan- 
tage; we maintain that such system of warfare is 
not merely below the dignity of our country, but 
cannot be adopted without entailing a curse, perma- 
nent and terrible, in the moral degradation and 
profligate principles which it thus announces to the 
world as the creed of a British ministry. The naval 
uniform has been soiled,—for one of its officers was 
made the go-between in this convention of treason; 
and we may add, that this took place when our fight 
was not one pro aris et focis, but the result of a forced 
interpretation put by a blundering ministry on the 
quadruple alliance. We were not bound to interfer- 
ence more than the French ; and all our engagements 
would have been equally fulfilled by our remaining 
either passive, or at least acting the part of hononra- 
ble allies in the field of honourable war; it remained 
for an English minister to discover a necessity and 
sound policy in branding an English officer as the 
pimp of traitors. The money has been paid, and 
the blood has been sold; but where is the harvest 
that England or Spain was toreap? It has no ex- 
istence save in cold-blooded executions, and the 
et yew of all legal authority by self-consti- 
tuted juntas, themselves the tools of a self-elected 








so high an office is not, in fact, so arrogant as it ap- 
pears. What, then, have our ministers been doing ! 
Fesavary, 1841.—Museum. 4l 
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dictator. The curse which has long hung over 
Spain is at this moment more powerful than ever. 
English honour has been prostituted, not to effect 
the regeneration of an ally, but to accomplish her 
abasement. Yet, lest future ages might suppose 
that a feeling of repentance had disturbed the self 
complacency of our self-confident ministers, the 
grand cross of Bath has been bestowed on Espartero; 
and the hand of the queen’s uncle bas been the hand 
to trace the damning lines, expressive of pleasure 
that the star of English knighthood should glitter 
on the breast of the gambler—the boaster—the traitor 
to his country and queen! Well did the latter say, 
when about to quit the land whence his hired blood- 
hounds were hunting her,—“I have given you for- 
tune and rank; I have done for you all I could; I 
have made you a duke,—I could not make you a 
entleman.” Philip of Macedon used to say,—*“] 
bea the treason, but abhor the traitor.” ‘To the 
more liberal spirit of an English minister is due the 
honour of not merely loving the treason, but ful- 
somely caressing the traitor. 

Had we nothing else of damning notoriety to re- 
cord concerning the present government than their 
conduct throughout the negotiations, whereby the 
Spanish civil war was ended for a few days, merely 
to give birth to new commotions and usurpations, 
which are not yet ended, surely this would be sufli- 
cient to make all who still retain some fond attach- 
ment to the heretofore untarnished honour of their 
fatherland turn with disgust from the review of their 
policy, in a country where we had no business to 
enter, and which we have quitted with disgrace. 

We shall say little as to the policy of our expedi- 
tion to China, though forming certainly one of the 
most striking events of the year. It is one of those 
bold strokes to be judged of by the final issue,— 
because the government alone can be fully in posses- 
sion of the circumstances which led them to infer 
its necessity, or conjecture its probable success. 
We do not wish to rip up an old question; but we 
confess it appears to us that, originally, the incapacity 
of government agents, and mismanagement of nego- 
tiations, provoked whatever necessity for it has since 
arisen. If properly conducted, and if our brave 
troops are not stinted in the necessary munitions b 
false and shabby economy, we anticipate for it decid- 
ed suecess. But we doubt whether the occupation 
of Chusan, or any other island on the Chinese coast, 
will be adequate remuneration for the cost and risk 
of the expedition: we trust that the result will be 
the throwing open the trade of that immense empire, 
and enabling British industry and commerce to find 
anew market in supplying the wants of 300,000,000, 
whom a barbaric code and ancient prejudice have 
hitherto almost excluded from communion with their 
kind. The philosopher and political economist ma 
indulge in speculatic 1s as to the probable effect suc 
an event would exercise on the human race. We 
abandon for the present the field of speculation, 
however interesting; and, considering the quarrel 
‘a very pretty one as it stands,” leave it with con- 
fidence to be decided by the bayonets of our gallant 
troops. 

The affairs of India next demand our attention, and 
we have there to congratulate ourselves again on the 

llantry with which our troops have acquired fresh 
aurels, But whilst wethus give our just encomiams 
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to the hard-earned reputation of those who have 
fought so well their country’s fight, it only makes us 
turn with greater disgust te those who forget the 
careful watch which it behoves the men to whom the 
destinies of an empire are committed to have over 
those by whom those destinies are defended. Yet 
has this year beheld the melancholy catastrophe of a 
town in part garrisoned by English troops retaken, 
and the expedition sent under Major Clibborne to 
relieve it cut in pieces, in a mountain pass, by the 
Beloochees. But, say the supporters of the govern- 
ment, in a country so extensive as India, such a ca- 
sualty must occasionally happen; and where war is 
conducted on a vast scale, we must expect to hear of 
some of our outposts being sacrificed. We willing- 
ly admit, that even the most consummate general Is 
at times liable to losses; but we in vain seek in the 
present case for some facts exculpatory of the go- 
vernment. How stands the case? We had the folly 
to occupy a hostile country with an insufficient force. 
It would be beside the question to consider whether 
it was well judged policy to oceupy a single village 
on the northern side of the Indus; but when it was 
once determined to do so, we ask, whether any thing 
could be more puerile than occupying a town like 
Khelat with a single company of soldiers? True, 
we supposed the inhabitants friendly, and likely to 
join in defence of their town against any hostile as- 
sault. Such a supposition argues complete ignorance 
of Asiatic history and Asiatic character. We should 
be happy to have pointed out to us any instance in 
which those whom we have most befriended in the 
East have remained faithful to us longer than their 
own fancied interests suggested, or, we should rather 
say their unconquerable love of intrigue permitted. 
This, however, is rather beside the question, which 
amounts virtually to this,—that our government has 
thought fit to expose the British arms to disgrace 
from being inadequately supported, or has imagined 
a country which they thought fit to occupy not to be 
worth defending. The consequences which have 
ensued are exactly such as might have been expected 
by the greatest ignoramus in military matters, and 
which were expected by those conversant with such 
subjects. The handful of men left to garrison Khelat, 
which we had conquered with considerable expense 
and trouble, were overpowered ; and, to complete our 
disgrace, we send another handful of men, under the 
command of Major Clibborne, to relieve another 
fort, who are likewise cut to pieces, ina mountain 
defile occupied by the Beloochees, through whose 
country they were marching. Those who have 
read—and we believe there are few who have not 
read—the account of the gallant defence made by 
our soldiers against a force superior in numbers, and 
supported by a stronger position, whilst they dwell 
with pain on their sufferings from thirst, and every 
privation to which the human frame can be subject,— 
will not forget, in admiring the usual courage and 
hardihood of our troops, and their excellent com- 
mander, to condemn the infamous policy which with 
contemptible economy exposed the lives of British 
soldiers, and the reputation of British arms, to a de- 
struction so certain, and so wantonly incurred. We 
say, without hesitation, that the expedition across 
the Indus, which planted a victorious standard on the 
ram of Ghuznee, was one alike glorious for our 
nation and fertile in advantageous sesults; for we 
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have no fear of spreading our conquests in the East. 
Under proper government, every province there by its 
revenues more than repays the trouble and expense 
either of acquiring or retaining it; and it is computed 
that, from our possessions in the East already, we 
derive five millions annual profit, which finds its 
way to this country; whilst, even previous to our 
last conquests, the East India Company derived from 
their possessions an annual revenue of more than 
twenty-three millions. Tf, therefore, such provinces 
be worth acquiring, they are surely worth keeping; 
and their country at least, feeling grateful to the 
brave men who, whether beaten or successful, have 
at all events done their duty, ought to call those to 
account who, despite the repeated warnings of com- 
etent military judges, persisted in exposing the 
ives and reputation of our soldiers and our arms to 
that which we can only designate as the certainty of 
defeat. There is not an army in the world which, 
in all climes, and in all positions, does its duty by 
its country as fearlessly and well as ours. It there- 
fore becomes cruelly unfair to our soldiers not to 
afford thein adequate support; whilst in our Eastern 
provinces, where we literally rule by the force of 
opinion and the terror of our name, the moral effect 
of a defeat like that sustained by Major Clibborne, 
and of the recapture of a town like Khelat, insignifi- 
cant as such events might be deemed elsewhere, 
acquire a tremendous importance in a region where 
our unwieldy empire has as yet reared itself like a 
castle of cards, the fall of one of which might pro 
duce the destraction of the whole. As the matter at 
present stands, great blame seems attributable in 
some quarters: but itis neither to Major Clibborne 
nor his gallant corps; and we trust that the govern- 
ment, which can so liberally reward a Spanish 
traitor, will not hesitate to distribute some tardy re- 











compense to the few survivors of the late desperate 
action at Poolagee. 
Amongst the events in Asia, which have most con- 
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‘ing Lord Palmerston that the shah was acting con- 


trary to the declared wishes of the emperor. We 
remembered all this, and, knowing likewise that 


| Russian emissaries had been busy in other parts of 


the East, and that, owing to their intrigues, our po- 
litical agent in Affghanistan (Captain Burnes) had 
been forced to quit the court of Dost Mahommed, 
thus giving reason to our recent warlike operations, 
whieh ended in the dethronement of the latter—recol- 
lecting all these facts, we say, it struck us as almost 
an axjomatic truth, that there must be some object in 
the Chiva expedition beyond merely revenging a few 
cw insults inflicted on Russian subjects by a petty 

artar prince. The position of Chiva at once af- 
forded a clue to the mystery. Nothing could have 
been more admirably designed .han such a post, 
whence to descend into Persia, and there form a 
junction with the Persian Shah and Dost Mahom- 
med, whilst we think that none, save the most scep- 
tical, can doubt of sch having been the object of 
the Russian march on Chiva. It was the half way 
house to our Indian territory, and there could be no 
difficulty in finding some pretext for marching so far; 
since it is always easy for a powerful state to find, 
when it suits her salles, ample grounds of quarrel 
with a less powerful neighbour. In the case of Chiva 
it was easy, for the khan Is, after all, merely the leader 
of a Tartar horde of freebooters; and in the natural 
course of events his band must make, every year, 
some foray into territory which it pleases the Empe- 
ror of Russia to mark on the map as his, though he 
can be hardly said to have a de facto possession of 
the country round the northeast extremity of the 
Caspian Sea. Thus it would be equally easy for 
Russia to find a pretext to occupy any post along the 
whole line of her immense frontier, from the Caspian 
to the grand Northern Ocean, from the roving tribes 
of the Kirghees to those in the plains or on the hills of 
Chinese Tartary. The energy of our Indian govern- 
ment, however, defeated the schemes of Russian 


cerned us during the last twelve months, is another |ambition, by upsetting Dost Mahommed and con- 
to which public attention appears not to have been | trolling the shah, in an incredibly shorter time than 
drawn in a manner commensurate to its importance. | Count Nesselrode had probably calculated such ex- 
We allude to the abandonment of the Russian expe- | tensive operations could be completed. To this was 
dition under General Perovski against Chiva. We |added a number of casualties suffered by the Chiva 
have always been of the opinion, that this expedition | expedition itself during its march, and the conse- 


meant far more than was generally supposed. We 
never imagined that a force of more than 25,000 | 
men was designed to march from Astrachan to the | 
banks of the Oxus for the mere purpose of re-| 
leasing some twenty or thirty Russian captives; | 
or that several millions were to be expended in col- | 
lecting, transporting, and equipping such an expedi- | 
tion, with the sole object of defending a trade that) 
cannot possibly be worth ten thousand a-year. We 
opened our atlas, and on observing the “ where- 
abouts” of Chiva, we immediately remembered that 
the first preparations for the Chiva expedition had 
commenced in 1838, about the same period that the 
Shah of Persia was engaged in the siege of Herat, 
and when he openly declared that he fully expected 
the assistance of a Russian force. Our readers will, 
doubtless, remember that our government had in vain 
protested against the siege, and that the shah was 
encouraged to continue the siege by the presence of 
Count Simoniteh, the Russian ambassador in his 
camp, who personally superintended the operations, | 


| 


whilst Count Nesselrode was at the very time assur-, 


quent impossibility of its ever arriving at its real 
destination, namely, Affghanistan, sufficiently soon 
to accomplish its real objects; which objects we pro- 
nounce to have been the formation of a strong union 
of all the native powers atthe north of our then pos- 
sessions in India, which was to have been under the 
protection of Russia, supported by Russian troops, 
and made subservient to Russian purposes, 

We have, therefore, not been surprised to find that, 
when thus baffled for a time in the east, she has 
turned her attention to the means of injuring us in 
the west, and has there commenced a course of opera- 
tions, and is following upa lan of tactics, the design 
of which is expressed in the motto of all her diplo- 
matists, Divide, et impera; or, in other words, seek- 
ing to embroil us with a state whose alliance with 
us is the chief barrier to Russian intrigue. Ere we 
approach this part of the subject, we think it will 
not be uninteresting to consider the ability and ad- 
dress with which Muscovite diplomacy has arranged 
the dispute with Chiva, as soon as it became evident 
that no immediate advantage could accrue from a 
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continuance of the quarrel. It commences with a 
reference to the exposé of the emperor’s motives for 
the expedition, published on the 14th November, 
1839, which it states to have been undertaken “ to 
constrain the Chivans by force of arms to comply 
with the just demands of the imperial government, 
to deliver up such Russian prisoners as were kept in 
slavery, to pat an end to the depredations and other 
excesses committed on the confines of the empire,” 
&c. &e. As we have already said, similar grounds for 
war might be found always existing at the bidding 
of Russia, between her and any of the ten thousand 
Tartar tribes which skirt her frontier; at the same 
time the high sounding words of “just demands of 
the imperial government,” “deliverance of prison- 
ers,” and “termination of depredations,” sound 
grand, and in a well drawn bulletin have an imposing 
effect. But we must quote another sentence. “ This 
measure of repression, even before its entire accom- 
plishment, sutheed to convince the Chivans, that any 
longer obstinacy in — themselves hostile to 
Russia would necessarily draw down upon their 
country the most disastrous consequences.” The 
conviction that impressed itself on the minds of the 
Chivans, even before the entire accomplishment of the 
expedition, appears to us a touch of most inimitable 
humour, the fact being that the said — had 
broken down on its march, whilst it would inevitab! 
have arrived late on the ground where it was intend- 
ed to have been employed. The precious document’ 
then goes on to tell how the chief of Chiva, seein 
the interest of his khanat in its true light, hasten 
“to appeal to the mn agg: ! of his imperial ma- 
jesty,”’ and offer restitution. Whereupon the Chivan 
and Muscovite majesties make an exchange of pri- 
soners, and the matter rests there for the present; 
though the bombastic style of the document tells us 
that his imperial majesty had deigned to order the 
Chivan ambassador to be well treated and to order 
the release of all Chivan prisoners in his dominion, 
the latter act of condescension being all the time one 
of the stipulated articles of the armistice. To the 
concluding sentence, however, we invite particular 
attention. ‘Such measures as may be necessary to 
place the future commerce between the two countries 
on secure bases will become the subject of future ne- 
gotiations between the imperial government and the 
chief of Chiva. Over those “ future negotiations” 
we shall keep a careful watch ; for our interpretation 
is simply this: “* We (the emperor) are at present too 
busy in the west to resume just now our unsuccess- 
ful attempt; and moreover, having formed a recent 
alliance with England, it would by no means answer 
our ery to alarm her by a march on Central 
Asia. Let the negotiations, therefore, lie over; and 
as soon as we deem it necessary we can take offence 
again at your Chivan majesty, and make another ef- 
fort to possess ourselves of your capital.” 

Yet it is with Russia that we have now formed 
our closest alliance, and to her we have sacrificed 
what the lapse of time and a better acquaintance with 
one another was fast rendering a firm union between 
this country and France. We need not here repeat 
any of our reasons for supposing a French more na- 
tural than a Russian alliance. It is very obvious 
that our interests are in too many quarters opposed 
to those of Russia to imagine that, when an ally 
could be really serviceable, Russia would render her- 
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self so. She will naturally enough travel with us 
whilst our road is the same as hers, and leading to- 
wards the objects which she has in view; but when 
our roads separate, it is not very likely that she will 
have the civility to accompany us far on our journey. 
In this respect we allow she only does what all other 
allies do; but for this reason it is the duty of govern- 
ment to select as allies those whose road continues 
longest in the same direction as ours. Yet, in reject- 
ing France and adopting Russia, we have chosen a 
country who watches with envy and jealousy every 
step we take in the East; one whuse commercial 
regulations are framed with a view to discourage our 
manufactures; who seeks to close the Black Sea, 
whilst we seek to open it; and who longs for the 
downfal of the Turkish empire, whilst we desire to 
uphold it. Move in what direction we may, it must 
be against Russia, if it be for ourselves; whereas 
France has as many of the same objects really at 
heart as it is possible to suppose another country to 
have. The extraordinary dispute which at present 
exists between England and France is not the result 
of any general variance in the political systems of 
the two countries, but is to be attributed solely to the 
bungling of those who managed the diplomacy of 
each, backed by the consummate skill wherewith 
Russia, though not in an open manner, has contrived 
to widen the breach. In fact the quarrel, as we 
stated last month, was one altogether unworthy of 
the two countries; being merely a dispute as to 
whether Mehemet Ali should have, according to M. 
Thiers, the hereditary government of Egypt and the 
life possession of Syria, or, according to Lord Pal- 
merston, the hereditary government of Egypt and the 
life government of the pashalic of Acre. We are 
glad to find, from his speech in the chamber of peers 
(November 18), that M. Guizot completely agrees 
with us. “It would have been preferable,” says 
that man of sound sense, “for al parties, at any 
time, to have accepted either of these arrangements, 
than to have exposed themselves to present difficul- 
ties.” Well would it have been for Europe had M. 
Guizot, six months back, held the post then occupied 
by the adventurous stockjobber Thiers, all whose 
policy seems to have aimed at influencing certain 
operations on the Bourse; and whence, if not greatly 
belied, he has contrived to realise a considerable 
sum. 

We cannot, therefore, but look on the conduct of 
Lord Palmerston, in exposing this country to the 
chances of a war for such a mere straw (su ducting 
the pashalic of Acre, which he was willing to con- 
cede) as the life government of half Syria by a man 
of seventy, to be altogether inexplicable, except on 
the supposition that his lordship’s intellect was 
rather clouded, and M. Brunow’s particularly clear. 
It seems to us that the daily journals have altogether 
lost sight of that which appears the most important 
result likely to attend the present disturbance of ami- 
cable relations between this country and France. It 
may be, that Russia looked for nothing further than 
the destruction of those friendly feelings with which 
the two kingdoms were beginning to regard one an- 
other; but how much is involved in that untying of 
knots, which it has taken so many years to bind! 
Russia was well aware that France and England 
were both interested in suppressing her encroaching 








ambition—that both ardently longed for the regenera- 
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tion of Poland, and the freedom of the brave moun- | acquired over the actions of Ibrahim, and persuaded 
taineers of the Caucasus. She was also aware that him to halt at Kutalisch, and there sign the treat 
though the French are a gallant and honourable na- | known by that name; upon the conclusion of whic 
tion, they are also irritable and vain; whilst, being | the Russians were obliged reluctantly to move north- 
shallow reasoners on political subjects, and fond of | ward once more. We cannot but consider the inter- 
viewing them ina dramatic light, they could be easily | vention of France at that critical moment to have 
led by the arrogant self-sufficiency of a Thiers to con- | been of essential service to us and to all Europe, as 
sider themselves insulted, and their honour wounded, | it saved Turkey for the moment from the dangerous 
by not being parties to a treaty, which, however, | protection of Russia, and that at a time when Eng- 
they had been invited to join. There was much | land was utterly powerless to arrest the march of the 
more in the business than the mere question of peace | victorious Ibrahim; or, at least, when the sultan had 
and war. There was the breaking up of the present | been forced to agree to Russia’s undertaking that 
balance of political power in Europe, by breaking | task. We consider, therefore, that the conduct of 
the natural harmony which should subsist between | France was entitled to the grateful recollection of 
England and France. The face of European politics | this country, as it was through her influence, no mat- 
has become changed; and, despite the patriotic ef- | ter how acquired, that Russian intervention was ren- 
forts of Louis Philippe and his present able minister, | dered unnecessary. In 1839, almost the same events 
a long period of time must elapse ere France will | are repeated. Again there is a war between the sul- 
consent to act cordially with England for the attain-| tan and Mehemet. Again does Ibrahim, the right 
ment of any political object. We believe that ere | arm of the latter, vanquish the troops of the sultan 
long the Egyptian question will be finally settled, if | at the battle of Nezib,—a victory so complete, that 
we may not consider it as virtually so even at this | the Turkish empire lay prostrate before the conqueror, 
moment; yet Russia has achieved a most important | with scarcely a regiment to oppose him in a march 
point in the hostile feeling thus created inst us | from the place of his triumph to the Bosphorus. 
amongst the vast majority of the French. We repeat, | Again does France interfere—again does she use her 
therefore, that the conduct of our minister for foreign | influence over Ibrahim, and prevail on him to halt. 
affairs has been most culpable in allowing such a| As, however, the prize was within his grasp, and 
crisis to arrive, when, even in M. Guizot’s opinion, | delay might dash the cup from his lips, it would 
it would have been infinitely better for either nation | have been absurd to suppose that he would have fore- 
to have accepted the offer of the other. Nor is this | gone all the advantages he might expect to reap from 
all; we consider ourselves bound, as impartial ob- | his victory, without some guarantee that, whatever 
servers, to state that France has not been altogether | arrangement might be afterwards made, his interests 
well-treated in the business by us; and, therefore, | and those of his father should be attended to. The 
that Lord Palmerston has acted not merely without | moments, however, are brief and fleeting in which 
regard to our true interest, when he insisted on in- | the fruits of a victory are to be reaped; and, on the 
vesting a shadowy distinction with the reality of an | other hand, the months are long and tedious which 
important substance, but also without due regard to | diplomatists expend on the most trivial arrange- 
what France might fairly have expected. For though | ments. Cireumstanced as he waa, Ibrahim was 
France has undoubtedly no privilege by any inter- | therefore obliged to choose either to continue the 
national law to control a monarch like the sultan | campaign, which he had so successfully begun, or 
from even bowstringing any of his pashas, if the | rest content with the promise of France that, in 
law of his dominions give him that right; and al- | whatever arrangements the European powers might 
though Lord Palmerston has certainly violated no | concur, she would use her influence to secure for 
law of nations by assisting the sultan without having | him advantageous terms. When, subsequently, the 
first obtained the permission of France, he Aas done | entire fleet of the sultan was betrayed into the hands 
wrong in disregarding the mora] right which cir- | of Mehemet, and he thus was master of the destinies 
cumstances had given to France to cause her opinion | of Turkey by sea and land, he stil! soe his fate 
to be respected; and this he has done without having | with confidence in the hands of the French. The 
obtained for his country any equivalent for the loss | present sultan was unwilling to have any thing to do 
of the French alliance, save, as we shall prove, in | with a convention of the five powers, and preferred 
hampering government, and impeding their true | at first making a separate treaty with Mehemet Ali, 
policy by the treaty with Russia. by which he would no doubt have acquired far more 
We have said that his lordship has not treated | power and territory than the French ministry ever 
France fairly. Our reasons for this assertion may | demanded for him. Such, we believe, every one 
be briefly summed up. Whilst willing to acknow- will admit to have been the facts of the case; and, 
ledge that France has no right to interfere between | consequently, that the opinions of France were en- 
the sultan and his subject—for, strictly speaking, | titled to great weight, as she was the power who on 
Mehemet Ali has been nothing but a successful | both occasions, after the battle of Koniah, and that 
rebel—she may, however, have acquired a much | of Nezib, had induced the Egyptian conqueror to 
stronger claim to have her opinions on that subject halt in the moment of victory, and trust to the con- 
respected than other nations. And such we believe | ditions which her good offices would be able to pro- 
to be the fact. When Mehemet fought the battle of |cure for him. We assert, therefore, that although 
Koniah in 1833, and Ibrahim was in full march on | the European powers had not signed any actual bond, 
Kutalisch, the Sultan Mahmoud was obliged to call | obliging them to sanction the tacit convention which 
in the aid of the Russians, who immediately anchored | the hurry of necessity had given rise to between 
in the Sea of Marmora, and were for the time mas- | France and Ibrahim, they were, if possible, on that 
ters of Constantinople. It was France who then | very account, more bound in honour to allow it con- 
exerted the influence which she seems early to have | siderable weight. They, however step in, and so 
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far properly, between the sultan and his conqueror, 
and virtually take the matter altogether into their 
own hands. But instead of remembering the pecu- 
liar claims which the forbearance of Ibrahim, through 
French influence, ought to have had upon their final 
decision, they appear not to have considered it at all; 
and though France, faithful to her duty, prevailed on 
Mehemet to abandon Candia and Arabia, as also to 
restore the Turkish fleet, the representatives of the 
four powers yet managed to differ with France on 
the comparatively trivial point of what portion of 
Syria Mehemet Ali should be allowed to retain for 
his life, he being at the time arrived at an age when 
he could hardly expect to enjoy his dignity long. 
We therefore deliberately assert, that Lord Palmers- 
ton has not acted with honour in hearkening to 
Russian counsels, and refusing to give to the solici- 
tations of France that weight to which her conduct 
seemed to entitle her. Henceforward we can hardly 
hope that any European state will have influence 
sufficient to stop by timely interference the advance 
of a conquering army, if the good offices which she 
promises to exert as a reward for the forbearance of 
the victor become afterwards useless, whilst that 
forbearance is not taken at all into account by those 
who constitute themselves the arbiters of the destinies 
of countries which never asked their interference. 

Thus far we think the French have had much to 
complain of, for they really asked for the pasha little 
more than England was willing to grant; and where 
a difference existed, we think common fairness both 
to France and Ibrahim required that, if either party 
were to abate in their demands, it should be the party 
whose honour had not been pledged in a difficult 
crisis to exert themselves for the pasha. But we 
differ totally from France as to the view in general 
taken by her journalists, and adopted by M. Thiers, 
of the treaty of last July. If, as they said, it was 
an insult to l'rance — we deny, for France knew 
as well as Lord Palmerston the nature of the treaty 
long before it was ratified), yet if it was a treaty 
injurious in any way to French interests, the proper 
and straightforward course would have been to pro- 
test against the principle of it as a whole, and not to 
point out this or that attack on a town or fort as a 
casus belli; seeing that if the treaty, as a whole, was 
not objectionable, neither could the circumstances be 
which might necessarily arise in carrying that treaty 
to completion. Such a view of it, and one which for 
a time was very generally adopted by our hot-headed 
neighbours, seems to us not merely unstatesmanlike, 
but downright puerile. 

We are aware that our views on this subject are 
not very general ; and that in thus recording our deli- 
berate opinion that France was entitled to have more 
respect shown to her opinions, and accorded to her 
solicitations, we differ from many of the leading 
conservative journals. It is unnecessary to say that 
the hangers on of the ministry are not likely to agree 
with us; and others are, perhaps, too fearful of being 
supposed to express any thing derogatory to their 
own country, if they utter aught favourable to France 
ata moment like the present. Add to this that the 
loud outery and disgraceful yelling of the farouche 
dandies of Paris and the sans-culottes of the provinces, 
together with the infamous publications against 
* perfidious Albion” with which the stalls along the 
Seine have teemed for the last three months, have to 
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a certain degree roused the English bile; for though, 
like Hamlet, we be not “ splenetive or rash,” yet 
have we in us “something dangerous.” For these 
reasons few, perhaps, are ready to give sufficient 
weight to the proofs which Lord Palmerston has 
shown throughout the late negotiations of a most 
unwarrantable disregard of the claims of France to 
be allowed a something more than a mere vote in the 
congress of five powers that have concluded the 
treaty of July. 

For ourselves we fearlessly express our own opin- 
ions, and are not ashamed to avow publicly what our 
reason tells us are the errors on either side, French or 
English. But we have more, much more, to charge 
our secretary for foreign affairs with, than the mere 
want of a desire to conclude some amicable arrange- 
ment, whereby France might have preserved her dig- 
nity, and our own country have spared the expense of 
her present expedition to Syria, with the consequent 
interruption to our Syrian and Alexandrian commerce. 
We cannot conceive any motive of sound policy which 
could have justified him, on the retirement of M. 
Thiers from office, in writing such a note as his second, 
the only able portion of which is devoted to refuting 
arguments employed not by M. Guizot, but by his 
predecessor; whilst it winds up by declaring, * that 
the extent to which it may be necessary to confine 
the delegated authority of Mehemet Ali, &c. &c., is 
a point upon which opinions may differ ;” and there- 
fore one which his lordship feels no inclination to 
discuss. He proceeds to broach the extraordinary 
doctrine, that whatever opinions may be entertained 
on this subject by the four powers, “they can only 
regulate the advice”? which they may think fit to give 
the sultan. As the sultan, however, has heretofore 
been treated as a mere cipher by all parties, it is too 
late to raise him to the rank of a powerful and in- 
dependent prince, while England and France are 
suddenly become merely his humble advisers. If, 
therefore, the treaty of London be executed in its 
fullest and harshest extent, his lordship need not 
flatter himself that either France or the rest of the 
world can be silly enough to ascribe such an impolitic 
act to the puppet, and not to those who have erected 
the machinery and pull the strings. “This question 
of principle may not probably have any practical 
bearing on the case. Such is his lordship’s conclud- 
ing remark. If so, why prominently put it forward, 
when it is at least discourteous and uncalled for. 
But we deny that it has no practical bearing on the 
question at issue; for it has already caused very 
general dissatisfaction in France, to which countr 
it practically announces, * We care not for your foel- 
ings; we can do nothing to relieve you from an em- 
barrassing dilemma. Events must take their course. 
We are sorry for you; but we really cannot interfere 
with the puppet of our own creation.” 

Again, when we reflect on the very peculiar posi- 
tion which the French ministry occupied at the time, 
our astonishment at such an unnecessary composition 
increases. It is folly to say that it was intended for 
M. Thiers. Itis dated the 2d of November, when 
M. Thiers was no longer in office; and we cannot 
admit of such an absurd and unfounded interpretation 
of its contents. Those contents have given very 
general umbrage to the French peers gull depetie’ 
and nothing could be more harsh, as well as impolitic, 
than the moment which was selected to despatch 
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it. Whatever may have been the merits of the dis- 
= with M. Thiers, he was then no longer in office, 

ut was succeeded by a ministry whose desire for 
peace was well known, but whose tenure of office 
was rendered difficult by the state of fermentation 
in which their predecessors had left the kingdom. 
If, therefore, Lord Palmerston really desired an 
early and amicable arrangement of al] disputes with 
France, he ought surely to have adopted such a line 
of conduct as would have strengthened the position 
of a ministry so friendly and well disposed to this 
country. Instead of adopting which plan, he leaves 
the straightforward, manly, and honourable course; 
and, not content with leaving well alone, takes on 
himself to write a note which gives universal dis- 
satisfaction, and tends in no small degree to increase 
the embarrassment of the French ministry. We 
really cannot account for his lordship’s conduct in 
this matter, except either by supposing his intimacy 
with Baron Brunow to have completely Russianised 
him, and therefore rendered him a willing tool in the 
hands of that cunning and low-born adventurer; or 
else that his lordship has a peculiar monomania for 
diplomatic compositions, and loves to write for writ- 
ing’s sake, whilst he is more attentive to the round- 
ing of his periods than the principles they involve. 
We admit that his lordship writes well—extremely 
well, and, as we said last month, would make a 
capital head national clerk ; but the note to which we 
allude must be condemned, as an unnecessary act of 
impolitic graphomania, 

There is another point of view in which we cannot 
help seeing it. It strikes us as unfeeling. 'Wemay 
be singular, yet we think there were circumstances 
of so peculiar a nature in the position of the French 
king at the time when that note was penned, that any 
unnecessary act which tended to weaken his position 
became downright unfeeling. If ever this country 
had a friend, that friend is Louis Philippe. Schooled 
in the school of adversity, he learned to feel ere des- 
tiny summoned him to rule; and the virtues which 
adorned the humble occupation of one who taught 
for bread have not been wanting to grace a throne. 
Few men in Europe, be they high or low, and none 
in the position of king, have seen so much of the 
world or mankind, and studied both with such ad- 
vantage, as Louis Philippe. Of him it may, indeed 
be said, with truth, that 

** Multorum providus urbes, 
Et mores hominum inspexit ;” 

whilst we may add, that he has profited by his 
wanderings. Yet this man, whose highest ambition 
is to be the father of his people, has long been mark- 
ed as the destined victim of the assassin, and in the 
course of the last month his honest efforts to main- 
tain a friendly union between England and his native 
land was the cause of his being subjected to another 
dastardly attempt on his life. We can fancy we hear 
him delivering the following sentence, which con- 
cluded his opening speech to the Chambers. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen,—I have never claimed with more confidence 
and earnestness your loyal co-operation. Anarchial 
_— have not been encouraged by impotency. 
Tnder whatever form they may be presented, my 

overnment will find in the existing laws, and in the 
4 maintenance of the public liberties, the necessary 
arms to put them down. As for me, in the trials 
imposed on me by Providenee, I can only be grateful 
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for the protection which it has not ceased to throw 
over me, as well as my family; and to prove to 
France, by a never failing attention to her interests 
and happiness, the gratitude inspired in me by the 
testimonials of affection with which it surrounds me 
in these cruel moments,” 

Are we wrong, then, in saying, that if even our 
own interests do not move us to adopt a more politic 
line of conduct, there is somethig un-English, as 
well as unfeeling, in choosing so ili timed an oppor- 
tunity to add to the difficulties by which the French 
monarch found himself beset? 

And what is to be the result of all this quarreling 
about a straw? On whom is this snowball, whose 
continned rolling has increased it to an avalanche, to 
fall? The courage of our marine, and the decisive 
energy of Napier’s dashing gallantry, have prevent- 
ed, for a time, that which would have been the worst 
consequence, in our opinion, of the late extraordinary 
treaty of July—viz: the occupation, by the Russian 
troops, of the strong holds of Anatolia. The neces- 
sity for such occupation appears no longer to exist, 
since Syria is already, by the conquest of St. Jean 
d’Acre, wrested from Mehemet Ali without the aid 
of Russian troops. We must not, however, be led 
away by our wishes to suppose that no longer any 
difficulty exists in that quarter, for if the return of 
the French fleet to Toulon, and the fall of Thiers, 
have notalready induced Mehemet Ali to send in his 
submission to the allies, the winter campaign may 
leave us much less to boast of than our summer 
naval reviews on the Syrian coast; for, without 
meaning to disparage the service of our troops in 
Syria, we can call such fighting as has taken place 
little better than wholesome, and not very dangerous, 
practice for the soldiers. It is one thing to lay some 
first rate men of war, in fine weather, alongside a 
half ruined town, manned by a disorganised army, 
ready to desert or fly, with but little appetite for 
fighting, and another to remain in a hostile country, 
in the face of a skilful general, which Ibrahim cer- 
tainly is, and which, if he can collect any thing like 
a fighting force, he may yet show himself; it is very 
different, we say, to remain, then, under such cir- 
cumstances, exposed to the perils of sickness and 
the sword, when our vessels shall have been obliged 
to leave the coast by the gales which generally com- 
mence at this time of the year; and those who follow 
Ibrahim through the desert may have a very altered 
story to narrate, on their return, from that which they 
could tell when fighting under cover of the broad- 
sides of our vessels. These are topics, however, on 
which it is not merely disagreeable to dwell, as, 
supposing the possibility of a reverse attending our 
arms; but such discussions are likewise most pro- 
bably futile, since there is every prospect of the affair 
being concluded by a treaty, which shall leave Me- 
hemet in possession of Egypt. But there are other 
considerations of much more consequence, in our 
opinion, as to the general effect which the misunder- 
standing between France and England is likely to 
produce on Exropean politics in general. On this 
subject, we think, that although the decision of our 
officers, and the gallantry of our soldiers have appa- 
rently removed any grounds for apprehending a Rus- 
sian occupation of Anatolia, in the same manner as 
similar causes annihilated the hopes of Russia from 
the Chiva expedition, yet a long period must elapse 
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Austria are likely to supply her place with any effi- 
ciency, England must remain, virtually, isolated ; 
whilst Russia will be at leisure to prosecute, with 
perfect security, her plans of conquests in the Cau- 
casus, and the final consolidation of her power in 
Poland. ‘The rupture between the two great powers 
of the west, whilst injurious to each of them, can 
only strengthen the hands of Russia. In case the 
present misunderstanding (which God forbid) should, 
from any unforeseen turn of events, ever grow into 
the dignity and horrors of war, every shot fired by 
England and France against one another would be 
fired for Russia. On the other hand, should all be 
lulled into a nominal peace, the waves of many a bad 
passion, now excited, will long continue to run high, 
after the storm which raised them has abated; and 
should England, ere long, find herself called upon to 
seer against some act of ambition on the part of 

ussia, such as an attempted renewal of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, hardly any ministry would have 
influence to obtain the hearty co-operation of the 
French Chambers in a protest along with England 
against such a step, albeit equally dangerous toboth. 
Nay, at this moment there exists among our change- 
able neighbours such a strong feeling of enmity 
against the “ perfidious Albion,”’ that we question 
very much if Russia would find much difficulty in 
persuading them to join in any scheme of vengeance 
against us; and were the friend of this country, and 
friend of his own, the present monarch of France, 
to fall a victim either to the blow of an assassin, or 
one of the many thousand diseases which sooner or 
later teach us all that “caleanda semel via Lethi,” 
who can foretell, amidst the terrible conflict that would 
then arise between a disputed succession, and the 
wild, revolutionary fanatacism that his able mind 
has so long controlled,—who can foretell the conse- 
quences to this country or to Europe, whilst such a 
strong feeling exists against us, and such a wily foe to 
take advantage of it? And yet we speak bat of events, 
that are not only possible, but which might occur 
to-morrow. We lose ourselves, however, in a sea of 
speculation. Let us draw our conclusion, which is, 
that Lord Palmerston has been the main cause of 
thus embroiling, most heedlessly, if not criminally, 
the two countries; whilst the result can in no case 
b_ favourable to England, but may possibly, nay, 
probably, benefit Russia. 

We have thus rambled over what struck us as 
the most important political events of the year, and 
though we feel that there are many topics left un- 
touched, and on which we could like to pass a few 
more strictures as to the conduct of our ministry, we 
already approach the limits which we had mg 
to ourselves. We shall say nothing, therefore, about 
te union of the Canadas: nor shall we advert to 
events important in themselves, but which do not 
concern this country directly ; such as the abdication 
of the King of Holland, and the death of the late 
King of Prussia. But there has been one other sub- 
ject so keen and violently debated during the past 
year, that we must offer a few remarks on it. 

It seems to us a most extraordinary thing, that 
whilst every one admits the necessity of England's 
maintaining a navy ona scale more extensive and 
efficient than any other country in the world; and 
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ere we can hope to find France acting cordially with ; whilst all parties exclaim that they would be delight- 
this country; and, therefore, as neither Russia nor | ed if more money were ex 


nded on repairi 
extending the wooden walls of old England, the 
ministry should nevertheless exhibit such downright 
reluctance to comply with the national wish. They 
cannot deny its expediency, and they know full well 
that no house of commons would hesitate to furnish 
supplies, if demanded, for such a patriotic purpose ; 
nay, we even think that they would become popular 
by adopting such a course. Their paid scribes and 
underlings exhibit such delight when they point out 
the repairing of some rotten guard ship, and their 
opponents so clamorously insist on our navy being 
rendered more efficient, that we really think the most 
popular act the ministry could do, would be tu add at 
once ten new line of battle ships to our flect. None 
would object to this augmentation of our truly na- 
tional force, or to the founding various establishments 
for the education and schooling of seamen, or at least 
adopting some improved system for manning our 
navy. It is folly to say we have all that we want; 
circumstances might arise to-morrow such as to render 
ten ships a most acceptable addition to our force ; 
whilst, as we are at present situated, even though we 
were to be suddenly presented with such a force, we 
could not find men sufficient to man three of them 
efficiently. 

We say that such a state of things is totally un 
worthy of England; and the maintenance of such a 
status quo is not merely impolitic, but contrary to the 
declared wish of the nation; and, as it is the nation 
who must eventually pay for every thing, we cannot 
see why they should not be indulged in so patriotic 
a wish. Something has been a. we confess, 
during the past year; yet, little as it has been, it has 
been done with a tardiness and reluctance truly un- 
accountable. We wish not to make England formi- 
dable by her armaments to her neighbours. It is not 
by conquest, save in the East, that England has 
acquired her wealth and greatness. Sufficient occu- 
pation may be found for England in the engagements 
of her extensive commerce, and the active pursuits 
of peaceful industry; yet the greater the stake which 
she possesses in the world, the greater should be her 
means for defending such enormous vested interests. 
We would wish to see England such as Canning de- 
scribed her in 1823, when he addressed the inhabitants 
of Plymouth on being presented with the freedom of 
the borough. We shall end with that splendid pas- 
sage of modern oratory, hoping that it will bring to 
the conviction of our readers the utter impossibility 
of England’s occupying the position there described, 
till a change visit the spirit which at present presides 
over her councils :— 

“« Our present repose is no more a proof of inability 
to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in 
which I have seen those mighty masses that float 
in the waters above your town, is a proof that they 
are devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted 
out for action. You well know, gentlemen, how 
soon one of those stupendous masses, now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect stillness—how soon, upon 
any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would as- 
sume the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with 
life and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, 
its swelling plumage—how soon it would put forth 
all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered ele- 
ments of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder.” 
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From the Eclectic Review. 


Eminent British Statesmen: Otiver Cromweir. By 
John Forster, Esq. Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vols. VI. 
and VII, London: Longman & Co. 


Well did our mighty magician of the drama repre- | 


sent before the terrified Macbeth an armed head that 
** would not be commanded,” as rising out of the 
troubled cauldron, when his witches were exercising 
their sorceries, amidst thunder, solitude, and dark- 
ness! Civil wars and political revolutions will gene- 
rally give up a somewhat similar apparition, to 
chastise and alarm that guilty nation, which, in 
passing under the judgments of God, has forgotten 
or failed to humble itself before Him. Napoleon 
thus terminated the tragedy of the first French Reign 
of Terror; he being little else than the re-production, 
on a larger scale, of the great British Protector in 
the seventeenth century, who after witnessing the 
execution of his sovereign, succeeded in appro- 
priating to himself the prerogatives and glory of 
power. In some respects, Oliver Cromwell was 
greater,—in others, he was less than his successor, 
in our own times, though in another country: yet 


Bonaparte, as all readers and observers know, al- | P 


ways numbered him amongst the most remarkable 
of mankind. He has indeed secured a pedestal in 
the temple of fame, which will pass away only with 
time itself. His character has perplexed those who 
desire to understand it, almost as much as his actions 
have excited their wonder or execration. He blazed 
before his contemporaries like a comet rather than a 
star. His present biographer, however, has put into 
our hands a telescope which will enable us to ex- 
amine him thoroughly. In no previous work has 
Mr. Forster exhibited more ability or impartiality. 
The hero grows up into life before us, so that we 
seem to see him from his boyhood to his deathbed. 
Our object must of course be to compress, as wel! as 
to delineate: and we shall therefore endeavour forth- 
with to portray his personal history,—his military 
career,—and his civil administration. 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, on the 
25th of April, 1599, in an old gothic house attached to 
the brewery of his worthy parents. These persons 
were of respectable, and, on the maternal side, of illus- 
trious origin; the father having descended from a 
Glamorganshire squire, and the mother being daughter 
to William Steward, of the city of Ely. She was a 
widow, with a jointure of £60 per annum, when she 
married Robert Cromwell; and could boast of a lineal 
and undoubted descent from the royal a of the 
Stuarts. A portrait of her still remains at Hinchin- 
brook, displaying a small and sweet mouth, expres- 
sive of firmness no less than gentleness, with large 
melancholy eyes, light pretty hair, and a meek, quiet 


destly peeps forth from a white satin hood, over a 
velvet cardinal of simple beauty, clasped by one 
smal] but rich jewel. Oliver was her second son, 
and the only one of three who lived to manhood. 
Her husband, having small means, although very 
ood connections, permitted her to carry on the 
rewery adjoining their premises, taking little or no 








the exertions of an invaluable helpmate. His sister 


| had married John Hampden, of Buckinghamshire, 


the father of the immortal patriot, who speedily dis- 
cerned, beneath a rough exterior, the matchless 
talents of his cousin, long ere the fortune of war and 
politics had stamped him, before the world, as a 
future protector to the three kingdoms. Yet it would 
seem that omens, prodigies, and fantasies, had 
already gathered around him their thickest clouds 
of mystery and interest. The cradle of conquerors 
and rulers can never be left to the unalloyed loveli- 
ness and simplicity of maternal affection producing, 
—moulding,—and watching over the epitome of a 
maturity to come. An honest nonjuror, who after- 
wards purchased and inhabited the house of Robert 
Cromwell at Huntingdon, used to show, behind the 
door of the room in which Oliver was born, a curious 
figure of the devi] worked into the hangings. When 
as an infant, he was sent for one day over to the seat 
of his grandfather, Sir Henry Cromwell, a monkey 
snatched him from his crib, and running with him 
up to the leads, alarmed the entire household with 
this almost typicel anticipation of his subsequent 
destiny: yet pug brought him down safely in his 
aws, whilst the servants vainly busied themselves 
in fetching feather beds to break his fall, had the 
creature been disposed to throw him headlong to- 
wards the ground. The curate of Cunnington is 
also said to have saved him some years afterwards 
from drowning, of which good deed, when its object 
reminded him at a still later period, the loyal parson 
avowed his hearty repentance, declaring that could 
he have foreseen matters, he would sooner have put 
him into the water, than have so unhappily plucked 
him out. In sober truth, his temper by this time 
had waxed not a little wayward and violent. His 
mother humoured him grievously, so that he became 
cross and peevish. Hinchinbrook was now and then 
honoured with a visit from the sovereign, and an 
anecdote is mentioned by Noble, demonstrating that 
the conduct of Oliver, even as a child, on one most 
singular occasion, seemed to raise the curtain of 
futurity! In 1604, Charles the First, then Duke of 
York, was staying for a few nights with Sir Oliver, 
who to divert the young prince sent for his nephew from 
Huntingdon, that he, with his own boys, might play 
with his royal highness. However, these little peo- 
ple had not been together long, before the sturd 

son of the brewer, conceiving himself insulted throagh 
some arrogance on the part of his illustrious playfel- 
low, bestowed on the latter a sound thrashing and a 
bloody nose! It must not be forgotten that these 
pigmy combatants were ninth cousins once removed 
to each other! What ensued hereupon we are not 
informed; but on a subsequent occasion, when fa- 
tigued with pastime he had laid himself down to 


affectionateness diffused over her face, which mo- sleep, a gigantic female figure withdrew suddenly 


the curtains of his bed, and first gazing at him in 
awful silence for a while, at length told him that 
before his death he would be the greatest man in 
England. “He remembered when he recited the 
story,—and the recollection marked the current of 
his thoughts,—that the spectre had not made men- 
tion of the word Kkine.”’ His father with doubtful 


part init himself; though very glad, beyond a doubt, | pm had him flogged for this fancy, by an excel- 


to have his humbler estate and situation, as younger | lent pedagogue, 


brother to the neighbouring Sir Oliver Cromwell, of 
Hinchinbrook, thus comfortably supported through 
Marcu, 1841.—Museum. 42 








one Doctor Beard, represented in a 
frontispiece to “ The Theatre of God’s Judgements,” 
as waving a rod in his hand, with two miserable 
Se.ect Reviews. 20 
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scholars standing behind him, and .4s in presenti 
issuing out of his mouth ! 

This theological disciple of Solomon, and antici- 
pator of Doctor Busby, had taken the youthful Oliver 
into his tender mercies, after an ancient schoolmis- 
tress had given him up in despair. Doctor Beard 
ruled over the free-grammar school of the town, 
glorying like Augustus in sitting every day “ be- 
tween sighs and tears,”” when he had Virgil with his 
asthma, and Horace with his weeping eyes, on either 
side of him. He spared neither birch nor pains on 
the persons and minds of his pupils, as appears too 
evident to be questioned: whilst, joking apart, the 
son of the brewer seemed to demand no ordinary 
share of correction. An old author thus forcibly, 
though quaintly, describes him: “ Amongst the rest 
of those ill qualities which fructuated in him at this 
age, he was very notorious for robbing of orchards ; 
a puerile crime, and an ordinary trespass, but grown 
so scandalous by the frequent spoiles and damages 
of trees, breaking of hedges and enclosures, commit- 
ted by this apple-dragon, that many solemn complaints 
were made, both to his father and master, for redress 
thereof,—which missed not their satisfaction and 
expiation out of his hide; on which so much pains 
were lost, that that very offence ripened in him after- 
wards to the throwing down of all boundaries of law 
and conscience. From this he passed into another 
more manly theft,—the robbing of dove-houses, 
stealing the young pidgeons, and eating and merchan- 
dising of them, and that so renee that he became 
dreadfully suspect to al] the adjacent country.” 
There is good evidence that he would take to learn- 
ing by fits and starts, an enthusiastic “hard student 
for a week or two;” then an idler, at last rashing 
back to his books again; at once active and resolute ; 
capable of tremendous study, but by no means always 
inclined to it. The coarse manners moreover of his 
age should never be lost sight of. They stuck to 
him afterwards through life, oe poe no 
a share of general.improvement all around him 
What would have proved mere incrustations in an 
other instance, ot themselves up into his mind, 
becoming part and parcel of himself, like varied yet 
eccentric veins in a mountainous mass of marble. 
Such a rock could bear up in awful majesty, amidst 
the storms of adversity, or under the sunshine of 
prosperity; but to have hoped for the minor graces 
and elegances of life, would have been expecting to 
polish a Mount Athos! We may therefore dismiss 
a filthy and disgustful tale with respect to one of his 
juvenile freaks at Hinchinbrook, which ended in a 
richly merited consignment of his person, garments, 
and al! about him, to the waters of an adjacent horse- 
nome His father, uncle, and schoolmaster, at last 

oped for some signal amendment in his manners, 
when at seventeen he was entered a fe]low-commoner 
at Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Here from having been what is called a pickle at 
school he grew into what they term a roister at the 
university. His prowess in the field flourished more 
than his character for intellectual advancement. 
Not that he neglected the latter altogether; but low 
tastes for football, cudgels, and taverns, evidently 
predominated. There was no helping all this at 
such a time, and under such circumstances. His 
father had been too stern tocommand his affections,— 
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whilst good Doctor Beard had no other remedy to - 

rescribe except ooans flagellation. Like the 
— of old, a certain class of preceptors never mount- 
ed towards heaven, if they ascended at all, upon any 
other vehicle but their birch and broomsticks! The 
mind of Oliver Cromwell therefore had as yet enjoy- 
ed no chance; and soon after his fair settlement at 
college, his father died in June, 1617. He had ac- 
quired many vices, and some Latin, notwithstanding 
the silly sneer of the pious but twaddling Bishop 
Burnet. Milton gives testimony the most unexcep- 
tionable that his mighty master was “ not to be reck- 
oned an ill scholar.” He declares of him that he 
had collected sufficient literary dust at the halls of 
alma mater; and nobly adds, that “It did not be- 
come that hand to get soft in literary ease which was 
to be inured to the use of arms, and hardened with 
asperity; that right hand was not to be wrapt up in 
down, among the nocturnal birds of Athens, by which 
thunderbolts were to be hurled soon after among the 
eagles, which emulate the sun.’ Before, however, 
half his terms had been kept, the res angusta domi 
summoned him to Huntingdon, whence he proceeded 
to London, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 

The metropolis gave a finish to his already profli- 
gate habits. Neither the paternal estate, nor his 
physical constitution, could endure his career of 
rakishness beyond a certain point. Old Anthony a 
Wood bears out the bitter loyalism of Heath, in por- 
traying the vicious young student as detesting the 
law, which it was his duty to study; and then re- 
turning upon his excellent mother, still compelled to 
brew in her country town for her bread, ‘as a de- 
bauchee and boisterous rude fellow.” Wallowing in 
ale and fornication, he nevertheless contrived to se- 
cure unparalleled eminence in the use of that anti- 
quated rural] weapon,—the quarter-staff. With this 
he challenged and engaged the most famous tinkers 
and pedlars in the neighbourhood. His uncle might 
well continue to frown upon him, as he did : yet Sir 


. | Oliver little thought that his reckless nephew was 


laying up a store of rustic courage and skill which 
would be the terror at some future day to aristocratic 
eavaliers in mail! In fact, providential cireum- 
stances were gradually preparing the bumpkin for a 
dauntless warrior. His extraordinary character lay 
wrapt up and immured in that form, which can never 
be any otherwise than least agreeable. Nor indeed 
are we to imagine that even now it was altogether 
coarseness, without some lines of alleviation: for 
Carrington assures us of tendencies being still per- 
ceptible, amidst his worst conduct, that his nature 
remained by no means totally averse to study and 
contemplation ; only “* he seemed more addicted to 
conversation and the reading of men and their several 
tempers, than to mere poring over authors.” Man, 
under forty, can perhaps rarely succeed in achieving 
an entire oblivion of himself. The spirit must have 
moved the future Protector at times, as it did Samp- 
son, in the camp of Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol. 
In earlier years he had once personated the part 
of Tactus in an allegorical drama called the Five 
Senses ; when oddly enough, with a chaplet of laurel 
_ his head, he had to stalk upon the stage, stum- 
bling against a royal robe and crown! Taking them 
both up, the following soliloquy was delivered by 





his mother too indulgent to restrain his passions; 


him as a juvenile, confident, and almost prophetic 
actor : 
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**'factus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend : 
Was ever man so fortunate as 1 !— 

To break his shins at such a stumbling-block ! 
Roses and bays, pack hence : this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and invests! 

How gallantly it fits me! Sure the slave 

Measured my head, that wrought this coronet. 
They lie,—that say complexions cannot change ; 
My blood’s ennobled, and J am transformed 

Unto the sacred temper of a king ! 

Methinks I hear my noble parasites 

Styling me Cesar, or Great Alexander,— 
Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This precious ointment. How my face is mended! 
How princely do { speak! How sharp I threaten ? 
Peasants, I’ll curb your headstrong impudence, 
And make you tremble when the Lion roars! 

Ye earth-bred worms! O for a looking-glass! 
Poets will write whole volumes on this change.” 


The authenticity of this curious coincidence has 
been placed beyond dispute; and we mention it here 
as a premonitory echo, if such aterm may be allowed, 
of that voice within his bosom, which at last came to 
make itself heard! His patrimony was rapidly 
rolling away: and his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Steward, having manifested symptoms of mental 
aberration, he both officiously and selfishly endea- 
venred to procure a commission of lunacy against him. 
It was refused by the crown-court after proper in- 
vestigation; notwithstanding which the sup 
victim of malversation bequeathed subsequently all 
his fortune to his persecutor; a fact, in our humble 
judgment, removing every real stain of baseness from 
the business, beyond that of over-eagerness after 
what an inconsiderate spendthrift could scarcely fail 
to be looking out for. 

Meanwhile the wort 1y widow at Huntingdon wept 
and prayed, as other mothers with less children 
have so often done, in the depths of parental sorrow. 
No visions of Whitehall or Hampton Court, or obse- 
quious ambassadors, soliciting her interest with her 
son, or of inaugural or funereal pageantry at West- 
minster, or within its solemn abbey, ever excited or 
perplexed her diligent mind. The vapours of that 
wholesome liquor, which she honestly fermented and 
dispensed, were not less emblems of the vanity of a 
vexatious world, than they seemed symptoms of filial 
ingratitude, which could thus leave her to toil and 
labour, as most persons might have thought, in vain. 
Yet some reward for her travail was at no great dis- 
tance. “ On the 22d of August, 1620, four months after 
the completion of his twenty-first year, Cromwell mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter of Sir James Bour- 
chier, of Felsted, in Essex, a kinswoman of the 
Hampdens, a woman of high spirit, of an ancient 
and honourable family, whose irreproachable life and 
unobtrusive manners should have indeed protected 
her from the insults and obloquies of the time, if any- 
thing could have been held sacred from them.”” Wed- 
lock proved the first link of that golden chain which 
was henceforward to draw him upward. Reforma- 
tion immediately commenced. He reconciled him- 
self with every one of his justly offended relatives. 
He now nobly assisted in the brewery, as if to confer 
honour upon industrial occupation. In some of his 
wild days and nights, he had occasionally won sums 
of money at a gambling-table : but he now sought out 





the parties, and compelled them to receive back all 
such ill-gotten gains. Theage heaved with religious 
ss well as political agitation and excitement: the 
sovereign was oppressing the subject: episcopalians 
were grinding nonconformists to the bone; whilst 
ecclesiastical agree stood like Shylock the Jew, 
sharpening a knife upon the ground, and demanding 
the pound of flesh from whomsoever her power might 
exact it. The prodigal of Huntingdon too had grown 
into another character. His contemplation under the 
veil of wildness, had sprung up like the summer 
ss, fastest by night, unseen yet crescive in “its 
aculty.”” His house became a home for persecuted 
ministers of the gospel: and thus being not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers, he must full often have 
sheltered angels unawares. Theclaims of conscience 
rose before him in their sacredness and glory. He 
avowed himself their champion and defender, at a 
pe when their enemies in this country were the 
ear and lion for ever prowling round the fold of God: 
for not as yet had the David been manifested, whose 
prowess could take them by the beard. Here lay 
the happiest groundwork of his life: he loved and 
was beloved, instead of being as not long before, re- 
proached and detested. He throve too in outward 
circumstances, and begat sons and daughters. Once 
more the attestation of Milton meets us: Js matura 
jam atque firmata ztate, quam et privatus traduzit, 
mulla re magis quam religionis cultu purioris, et in- 
tegritate vite cognitus, domi in occulto creverat; et 
ad summa queque tempora fiduciam Dee fretcm et in- 
gentem animum tacito pectore aluerat: * Being now 
arrived at a ripe and mature age, all which time he 
spent as a private person, noted for nothing so much 
as the culture of pure religion and integrity of life, 
he had unostentatiously acquired wealth at home: 
whilst enlarging his hopes with reliance in God, for 
any the most exalted occasions, he nursed a mighty 
genius in his silent bosom !” 

There is a letter extant, which would fall in here, 
had we room for it, requesting a friend at Cambridge 
to stand godfather to his son Richard. Its simplicity, 
and even tenderness, could not fail to increase our in- 
terest in such domestic details; only that the present 
object is not to encroach upon the —— of either 
the historian or the biographer. The wings of his 
fame began to increase oie © He had stood a 
contest for his native borough in 1625, and had failed : 
but in 1628, his fellow-townsmen appear to have re- 
turned him to the third parliament of Charles the 
First, without much difficulty. His personal figure 
was of no mean mark: yet hie gait was clownish, 
“his dress ill-made and slovenly, his manners 
coarse and abrupt, and his face such’as men look 
on with a vague feeling of admiration and dislike. 
The features seemed cut, as it were, out of a piece 
of gnarled and knotty oak; the nose large and red; 
the cheeks warted, wrinkled, and sallow; the eye- 
brows huge and sh ; but glistening from ot 
neath them were eyes full of depth and meaning, and 
when turned to the gaze, piercing through and 
through the gazer !”’ ho could deny, who looked 
upon his magnificent forehead, with its “open flow 
oF hair,” that he was formed to govern men? When 
later in life, on the eve of assuming sovereign power, 
he once sat for his picture, the limner received in- 
structions from his own mouth, “ not to inflict any 
nonsense on the canvass,” but to represent his 
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features with al] their imperfections. These were nu- 
merous; and the newspapers more than once alluded 
* to the glow-worm glistening in his beak,” when- 
ever he was about to give way to a towering passion. 
His face would then become pale as alabaster, but 
with its gnomon so fiery, that his friends called it a 
ruby, his enemies a blazing beacon! Such are their 
very expressions ; and the author of Hudibras further 
declared, that *“* Cromwell wanted neither wardrobe 
nor armour ; his physiognomy was naturally buff, and 
his skin might furnish any body with a rusty coat of 
mail: one would suppose he had been christened in 
a lime-pit, and been tanned alive!” His first oratorical 
efforts were made against Mainwaring; which led to 
the closest union between himself, Pym, Hampden, 
St. John, and the other patriots. The well known 
dissolution ensued; Charles set his whole soul to 
the preposterous task of governing without parlia- 
ments; Oliver Cromwell returned to his retirement 
to spend eleven years of varied preparation for the 
still mightier labour of overturning thrones and altars. 
Three of them were passed at Huntingdon, and a 
portion of the remainder at St. Ives, where he stocked 
asmall farm with about £1800, which he had realised 
from the sale of his patrimonial property. 

Vehement religious exercises, carried to such a 
pitch as to affect his health, had probably rendered 
this removal quite necessary. His physician assured 
Sir Philip Warwick, that “phansyes about the 
cross,” as well as the near approach of death, would 
often cecur, so as that medical assistance had to be 
sent for ** at midnight and like unseasonable hours.” 
Protracted prayers, and frequently fastings, inter- 
spersed with sudden intervals of fantastic merriment, 
leave us at no loss to discover the progress of hypo- 
chondriacal disease, which would naturally seek re- 
lief in change of place or occupation. Agricultural 
pursuits seasoned him for nobler exertions, in the 
soquel, just as the former use of the quarter-staff had 
exercised his arms, and augmented that personal 
courage and agility which are by no means to be 
despised. 

‘In the tenants that rented from him,—in the la- 
bourers that took service under him, he sought to 
sow the seeds of his after-troop of Ironsides. He 
achieved an influence through the neighbourhood all 
around him, unequaled for piety and self-denying 
virtue. The greater part of his time, even upon his 
farm, was passed in devotional expositions and 
prayer. Who prays best will wok best,—who 
preaches best will fight best,—all the famous doc- 
trines of his later and more celebrated years were 
tried and tested on the little farm at St. Ives. His 
servants were taught that however inferior to the 
lords of the earth they might be in worldly circum- 
stances, there were yet claims of loftier concern in 
which they had equal share, and in the right under- 
standing of which their humanity might exalt itself 
to the » el ot the proudest. He did not drudge 
them from the rising to the setting sun, as if they had 
been merely beasts of burden; he left them time at 
intervals to ponder on the momentous fact, that even 
they had immortal souls. Before going to their 
field-work in the morning, they knelt down with 
their master in the touching equality of prayer; in 
the evening, they shared with him again the comfort 
and exaltations of divine precepts, and were taught 
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cal, and tends to elevate, not to depress the soul.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 48. 

Many old swords still exist in the vicinity, bear- 
ing on their hilts his initials O. C., which have de- 
scended from that day to their present owners. In 
the mean time neither the farm nor his own health 
prospered. He generally went to church, with his 
neck awry from stiffness, and for that reason enve- 
loped in scarlet flannel; as an old clerk used to re- 
count from the recollections of earlier years. The 
cold and damp air of these parts never thoroughly 
agreed with him. In 1636, he removed to the qlebe- 
house of St. Mary, in the city of Ely: the property 
of his uncle, Sir Thomas Steward, having just fallen 
to him. Here his hypochondriasis got worse and 
worse. The first murmurings too of the political 
tempest might be almost heard. Hampden had 
reaped his harvest of renown in resisting ship- 
money; and the impoverished exchequer was endea- 
vouring to grasp at an enormously unreasonable 
share of the great Bedford Level, which was now 
drained to the extent of 400,000 acres. Cromwell, 
notwithstanding his illness, headed the most popular 
opposition ever before known in Cambridgeshire 
against the crown and its encroachments. He roused 
the smaller proprietors to obey his influence; he 
drove away a flight of locusts, in the shape of royal 
officials, who had descended with terrific greediness 
to devour the best of the land; he traversed the en- 
tire district in every direction, until, before his single 
individual energy, an afluring project of oppression 
experienced utter discomfiture; so that both king 
and commissioners being defeated, public opinion 
there looked to him as its natural leader, and con- 
ferred upon him a title by which he was ever men- 
tioned in common conversation,—the Lord of the 
Fens! When the second parliament of 1640 was at 
length summoned in the month of November, he 
immediately offered himself for the town of Cam- 
bridge, and was returned, after a fierce contest, by a 
majority of no more than one vote. Employment 
had probably recruited his spirits; whilst his anta- 
gonist, John Cleaveland the poet, declared that the 
single suffrage, which deprived himself of a seat in 
the house of commons, had *‘ ruined both church and 
kingdom.” It was an important point gained with- 
out a doubt. 

And now loomed upwards from the horizon that 
crisis which made millions of men both pause and 
a In the terrors of the future, which were to 

born from the miseries of the past, many a stern 
puritan recognised and welcomed that stormy, yet 
not impassable sea, which heaved and swelled 
tween slavery and freedom. “ Other thoughts, deeper 
in his heart of hearts, lurking there even unknown to 
himself, may have agitated Cromwell. His friends 
said in after years, that even now he would startle 
them by sudden and gratuitous graspings of his 
sword, and by fits of the same abrupt and immoderate 
laughter which were noted on the eve of Worcester 
and Dunbar.” Who shall lay down the precise 
limits where his gigantic imaginings may have per- 
turbed themselves into the agitations of madness? 
Strafford ae fell as the Lucifer of absolutism 
and royalty. Oliver Cromwell took his noble place 
in at least twenty out of the forty committees that 
were appointed within the first week of the long par- 





the inexpressible value of the religion that is practi- 
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witness mentions his voice as being sharp and un- 
tunable, but his eloquence full of fervour. ‘his linen 
was plain and not very clean; his clothes would 
seem to have been made, as they really had been, by 
an indifferent country tailor; the hat on his head, or 
in his hand, wanted a hatband; nor were his wrists 
embraced in ruffles of pointed lace, to the taste of a 
spruce cavalier. But his sword stuck close to his 
side. He was most attentively listened to; for the 
artificial conventionalisms of life were for a season 
about to fly before its realities; whilst John Hamp- 
den, in answer to an enquiry from Lord Digby, who 
so slovenly a fellow might be, replied, «* That sloven, 
whom you see before you, hath no ornament in his 
speech,—yet, if we should ever come to a breach 
with the king, which God forbid,—that sloven, I say, 
will be the greatest man in England!” There is no 
reason to suppose that the great patriot was merely 
repeating the words of the apparition, of which a 
passing mention has already been made. 
was civil war absolutely inevitable, than the un- 
comely but enthusiastic member for Cambridge was 
among the very first in the field. From this moment, 
indeod, commences his military career. 

Acting under no regular commission at first, he 
performed some pieces of daring and important ser- 
vice in his native districts. He suddenly left Lon- 
don for the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, where a 
large body of yeomen awaited him, from whom he 
picked out forthwith the ablest and most religious, 
as the nucleus for his famous regiment of Ironsides. 
His dwindled finances had already been laid upon 
the altar of his country and her liberties. He had 
given £500 towards the sum raised to crush the 
Irish rebellion. He had purchased on his own re- 
sponsibility arms and accoutrements. He arrested 
the plate of the university on its way to the royal 
treasury. He even waited upon his knightly uncle, 
Sir Oliver, at Ramsay, for Hinchinbrook had been 





probably sold; and in the most civil and respectful | toft, in Suffolk, he 


No sooner | 
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fect. Their arms were always clean and bright; 
their health never failed; no difficulties daunted 
them; they never forsook their colours or their 
leader; nor were they ever beaten. He subse- 
quently, says Baxter, had under his care some of the 
associated counties, ** where he brought this body 
into a double regiment of fourteen full troops; and 
all these as full of religious men a» he could get.” 
He even tried them, by many stratagems in their 
earlier musters, so as to discover and good-naturedly 
weed out the pusillanimous and faint-hearted. In 
one word, he enlisted from the middle classes, and 
not from either the highest or lowest. He won the 
confidence of his followers to the last man. From 
the hour that he captured the high sheriff of Hert- 
fordshire in his own market place of St. Alban’s, he 
convinced the whole kingdom that he had put his 
hand to the sword, and that sword should be his 
plough, until England was a free nation. In the 
same spirit, he frankly avowed from the beginning, 
that he fought for the parliament against Charles 
Stuart, in whose face he would as soon discharge 
his pistol, as that of any other man. He denounced 
the preposterous subtlety of acting in the name and 


}on behalf of his majesty against his authority. 


There was no whiggery about him, any more than 
there was at this period a taint of toryism. He was 
one of deeds not words. He raised, and trained, 
and led from victory to victory, soldiers, who then 
constituted the seed, as they afterwards did the 
flower of that astonishing army, ** whose order and 
and manners, whose 
valour and success, made it famous and terrible all 
over the world.” 

Then came the tug of war, with all its horrors, and 
all its crimes. Cromwell had already distinguished 
himself, whilst others were reluctantly mounting into 
their saddles. Having received secret intelligence that 
a royal party was preparing itself for action at Lowes- 
ounced on them like a bird of 


manner possible, deprived the old gentleman of all | prey; took them all prisoners, with about thirty 
his means to do mischief, by any indulgence of his | persons of opulence and distinction, besides getting 


loyal predilections. ‘ With a good strong party of 
horse, he begged his blessing, and during the few 
hours of his stay, would not keep on his hat in his 
presence: yet nevertheless he not only disarmed 
him, but carried off all his silver.’ He went on en- 
rolling for the war a thousand horse-soldiers, after 
even a more orderly fashion than at the commence- 
ment; for he had now accepted from Lord Essex the 
rank of a colonel of cavalry. Richard Baxter informs 
us that his choosing pious men for his troop arose 
from his love of their principles, until prosperity cor- 
rupted him. He taught them with the greatest dili- 
gence to feed and dress their chargers, and when it 
should be needful to lie together with them on the 
ground. The volume of human nature he had stu- 
died in exactly those particulars which enabled him 
to draw together the hardiest frames and the most 
courageous as well as obedient souls, so as to form 
warriors, rather than mercenaries, who would under- 
stand and never flinch from the cause they served, 
feeling it not only to be their own, but to be invested 
with a religious, even more than a merely temporal 
or secular character. He became their friend as 
well as their commander. He prayed with and 
preached to them. Upon these foundations of love 
and attachment he kept up a discipline that was per- 





possession of immense stores of weapons and am- 
munition. His activity thus crushed the egg of a 
cockatrice in the eastern counties; whence he 
quickly penetrated into Lincolnshire, disarming the 
malignants as he passed, securing Stamford as well 
as Burleigh House by the way, and defeating 
General Cavendish near Grantham. He then re- 
lieved Gainsborough at immense risk, and with a 
skilfulness which astonished both sides. It was 
one of the first important advantages gained to the 
parliamentarians; and, as Whitelock observes, 
proved * the beginning of those great fortunes”’ con- 
nected with the hero of his age. Ireton now joined 
him, a pure republican, but a most excellent man; 
combining the saint and the soldier, the philosopher, 
the lawyer, and the politician, all in one. Three 
years after this time he married Bridget Cromwell ; 
having quitted his own regiment to follow the 
colours of her father, whose conduct and genius, as 
Mrs. Hutchinson tells us, ** had charmed him.” 
Meanwhile royalism seemed in the ascendant, 
upon the whole, for some considerable period. New- 
castle, with an overpowering force, swept down the 
midland shires, so that Cromwell had to draw off 
towards Boston; which it is admitted he did in a 
most masterly manner. Such occasional retreats 
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He was learning and | fortune to bring to me Oliver Cromwell, whether 


deserving to conquer that haughty aristocracy, ranged | alive or dead!” 


for the most part with natural sympathy under the | 
jcernment or his fears. 


banners of an arbitrary monarch and irresponsible 
power. The puritans needed some such captain of 
exemplary renown; for in the course of a campaign 


In vain did the royal supplication betray his dis- 
Their object gave him no 
respite; for instead of withdrawing into winter quar- 


ters, the Ironsides pursued a bright train of triumph, 


or two, Hopton had thoroughly routed Sir William | capturing castles, raising moneys, cutting off strag- 


Waller; divisions and jealousies had weakened the | 


strong and disheartened the patriotic; Lord Essex 
had vacillated, just as might have been expected ; 
and above all, John Hampden had fallen! Pym, 
Vane, the Solemn League and Covenant, and Oliver 
Cromwell, propped up their waning cause. The 
sword of the last proved to them that of the Lord 
and Gideon! Fiennes had surrendered Bristol. The 
Princes Rupert and Maurice led the rich conservative 
gentry, as they would now be called, together with 
sords Hertford and Newcastle. Charles would 
have set down before Gloucester, had not Essex with 
immense reinforcements marched thither, forced him 
to retire, followed him through Wiltshire, and at 
length fought the battle of Newbury, memorable for 
the death of four earls and Viscount Falkland: 
whilst Cromwell remained in Lincolnshire, perform- 
ing such feats of prudence, as well as valor, that he 
was united with Lord Manchester in the military 
charge of the six eastern counties, and had an ad- 
ditional levy of 2000 men placed under his com- 
mand. 

It was now verging towards the close cf 1643, and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax had joined them on the 9th of 
October at Boston. Manchester nominally, but Crom- 
well really, acted as generalissimo. Sir John Hen- 
derson, a gallant royalist, having watched his oppor- 
tunity, attacked the latter near Horncastle, engaging 
him three to one, since, for those twenty-four hours, 
Lord Manchester, through his own mismanagement, 
was a day’s march inthe rear. Oliver, however, felt 
no fear. He addressed his faithful Ironsides with 
the double watchword of Truth and Peace! At the 
same moment he formed his position for the fight, so 
as to make advantageous ground supply the want of 
numbers; and then giving out a psalm of victory, he 
drew his gleaming weapon, and charged in the name 
of the Most High theastonished enemy. The sound 
of the sacred song was lost in long rolling vollies of 
heavy musketry, and the dead shock of mingled com- 
batants. Cromwell's favourite steed reeled from the 
stroke of a ball, and foundered with its rider; who, 
in disengaging himself, was cut down by Sir Ingram 
Hopton, so that he lay for an instant unconscious 
—- the slain: but once more springing up, he 
seized a sorry horse from one of his troopers, and 
rode into the midst of the mé/ée with terrible, and as 
it turned out, with irresistible fierceness. However, 
it was his self-collectedness as well as his indomi- 
table courage, that inclined the scale of success from 
the many to the few. The entire front of the cava- 
liers wavered, broke, dispersed, and fled. Immense 
slaughter occurred in the pursuit. Baggage, arms, 
colours, to the number of eighteen pair, horses, and a 
vast multitude of prisoners rewarded the victors: so 
that this engagement, which sometimes is called that 
of Waisby Hill, encouraged the parliamentarians 
with brighter hopes than they had yet enjoyed; re- 
moved the Marquess of Newcastle from Kingston- 
upon-Hull; and made Charles the First exclaim, 
* Would to God that some one would do me the good 





glers, and consolidating military organisations. 
Their leader now received hia appointment of lieu- 
tenant-governor to the isle of Ely, which afforded him 
opportunities, during the severe season, from De- 
cember to March, af sqeezing the fat chapters and 
colleges of his own Minster, Peterborough, and 
Cambridge. Within the University much need there 
was, then as now, of radical reformation. He there- 
fore, garrisoned the town as a preparatory measure. 
Lord Manchester at length obtained powers, in due 
form from Westminster, for couching the cataract, in 
this one at least of the eyes of the Church of England. 
That Church, since the reign of Elizabeth, was 
lapsing into fearful blindness. Cromwell musthave 
meditated much on former days: but the tremendous 
campaign of 1644 now commenced. ‘Twenty thousand 
veteran Scotsmen had crossed the Tweed to co-operate 
with the puritans. Various movements through the 
very heart of the —— terminated in a grand 
junction between Fairfax, Lord Leven, Manchester, 
and Cromwell, now holding commission as lieuten- 
ant-general over a division of at least 14,000 men. 
Newcastle and Rupert were at York; when, through 
the headstrong rashness of the latter, pleading as in 
truth he was justified in doing, a permission, if not 
a mandate from Charles, an engagement in the 
neighbourhood between themselves and the allied 
forces of their enemies, was fatally resolved upon. 
On the 2d of July, therefore, Marston Moor, eight 
miles from the city, beheld 46,000 subjects of one 
and the same —— drawn out in battle array 
against each other! War is dreadful; civil warfare 
appears infernal. Within the streets and suburbs of 
Y ork, “every boom of the distant cannon would strike 
upon the inhabitants as the death-knell of a friend or 
brother. The lines of the parliamentarians had 
begun to form as early as ten in the morning,—the 
royalist preparations were complete at five o’clock in 
the afternoon,—it was now within a quarter of seven, 
—yet there still stood these formidable armies, each 
awaiting from the other, with a silent and awful sus- 
pense, the signal of battle.’ Across a portion of the 
parliamentary front ran a deep drain, very wide, with 
the ground to the right broken and entrenched with 
natural fences and lanes. On the left their position 
was open and unprotected towards the moor. The 
elder Fairfax and Lord Leven, with his Scots, kept 
the centre; on either wing lay the cavalry ; of which 
the younger Fairfax commanded the right, whilst 
Cromwell and Manchester held the left. Rupert 
gazed from afar, as these thick masses formed before 
him. He had outstripped, through his age | 
haste, the glittering thousands of royalists, whic 
occupied all day in coming into line. At the drain, 
he stationed four brigades of infantry, supported b 
Goring and his horse: his principal columns, wi 
himself and his own cavalry, drew up in direct op 
sition to Sir Thomas, or, as he is often called, the 
younger Fairfax. The elder, or Lord Fairfax, not as 
yet had uttered the fatal word, when a stir arose in 
the quarter of the Independents, part of whose infantry 
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moved upon the drain. Rupert then 
derous fire from behind a ditch, where 


opened a mur- 
his musketeers 


lay in comparative safety : and the conflict began in 


good earnest. 


«The parliamentarians, who had advanced, vainly 
attempted to form under the plunging batteries simul- 


taneously directed against them from the rear. At] gag 


that moment was seen the genius 
With a passionate exclamation to hi 


of Cromwell. 
s lronsides, he 


ordered them to sweep round the ditch to their right, 
clear the broken ground, and fall in with himself 
upon the dissolute Goring. The movement occupied 
some time; and fearful slaughter was meanwhile 
suffered by Manchester's infantry : but having once 
emerged, these inveterate republicans stood for an 
instant to receive the onset of Goring’s horse, and 
then, like a cliff tumbled from its basis by an earth- 
quake, rolled back upon them. Nothing could with- 
stand that astonishing charge. The cavaliers who 
survived offered no further resistance, hut wheeled 
off to join Prince Rupert. Cromwell and his men 


next struck at the guns. and sabred t 


he artillerymen 


beside them; and then, with as much leisurely order 


as at parade, rode towards the drain 


. Every place 


was deserted as they advanced. One spot of ground 


only still held upon it, for an instant 
of Newcastle's unflinching regiment 
and retainers, and was covered the in 
an unbroken line of honourable dead. 
was complete, the right wing of the 


, the Marquess 
of old tenants 
stant after with 

Their victory 
royalists being 


irrecoverably broken. Rupert and his cavalry had 
meanwhile obtained as great a victory on the left. 
The encumbered ground on which Fairfax stood was 
most unfavourable to an advance. Rupert, therefore, 
stood keenly by till he saw the parliamentary forces 


stagger under the heavy charges pou 


red upon them, 


as they emerged in narrow columns, through ditches 
and lanes; and then with his characterestic impetu- 
osity, charged, overthrew, routed, and dispersed both 
foot and cavalry, with tremendous slaughter. 


‘*The subsequent meeting of the 


two victors de- 


cided the day. While the centres were unsteadily 
engaged, Cromwell, who had checked his triumphant 


Ironsides from their pursuit, in the ve 


ry nick of time, 


ordered them suddenly to fall round, and wheel upon 
given a similar | had incensed and exasperated the realm. On the 


their centre to the left. Rupert had 


order to his conquering cavalry to wheel round on 
their centre to the right; and now with a shock more | ever overclouded his political fortunes. 
these desperate In a fallow field, about a mile in breadth, extend- 


terrible than any of this terrible day, 
leaders, each supposing himself the 


victor, dashed 


each in front of a victorious foe! Cromwell received 
a wound in the neck, and the alarm for his safety 


gave an aay of mo 
to his gallant followers; 
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It proved an enormous victory. Ten thousand 
stand of arms, two wagons of carbines and pistols, 
fifteen hundred prisoners more or less distinguished, 
one hundred and thirty barrels of powder, besides 
twenty-five pieces of large ordinance, and standards 
without number, fell as a booty to the conquerors. 
Charles lost his military chest, all his tents and bag- 
e between the Tweed and the Humber, as well 
as a full moiety of his entire kingdom. York after- 
wards surrendered; but Lord Essex in the west had 
less success than ever, having to surrender all his 
troops, and himself barel escaping by sea from 
Plymouth. These events ed to the second battle of 
Newbury in October; when Cromwell would have 
at once closed the civil war, had not Manchester, 
either through cowardice or treachery, prevented him 
from doing so. Incensed at such a proceeding, he 
repaired to London, and convinced his associates 
Vane, Ireton, the younger Ludlow, and Marten, that 
extensive changes were necessary, if future advan- 
tages were not to be surrendered almost aS soon as 
obtained. Hence ensued the self-denying ordinance 
and a new model of the army; both which quietly 
set aside the puritan aristocracy from their high 
places, and lowered presbyterianism itself before the 
nobler genius of independency. Thenceforward Crom- 
well became and remained master of the ascendant. 
Fairfax, indeed, was named lord general ; whilst to 
the real soul of the drama, he acted the most conve- 
nient and secondary part imaginable. The three 
separate forces of Waller, Essex, and Manchester, 
combined into one compact body of about twenty-two 
thousand men; all their old dissolute and least de- 
serving comrades being dismissed, and the conqueror 
of Marston Moor succeeding ultimately in getting 
every arrangement just managed upon his own plan. 
Some months, however, had passed away before all 
was settled, and the treaty of Uxbridge proving an 
utter failure, preparations for another appeal to the 
sword forthwith, had commenced. Charles still 
ruled over Wales, the western, and some of the mid- 
land counties, and even here and there in the north : 
yet within a few brief weeks he knew scarcely where 
to turn! The policy resolved upon by the energetic 
republicans, was to strike at their sovereign wherever 
he might be found. His cruel massacre at Leicester 


Lith of June, 1645, the fearful conflict at Naseby for 
ing towards Harborough, Oliver Cromwell had sug- 


gested to Fairfax, that they might take up a very 
strong position, and wait for his majesty, who would 


mentary unsteadiness even certainly, as he judged from a variety of little cireum- 
but they rallied with re-| stances, there fall upon them, in due order. The re- 


doubled fury; and in conjunction with an accom- | sult illustrated his foresight ; and afforded him also 
lished Scottish officer, who led up at the moment | an opportunity, by two or three ingenious and illusive 


a brilliant attack, fairly swept Rupert off the field. 


maneuvres, for completely misleading Prince Rupert. 


It was now ten o'clock, and by the melancholy dusk, | That rash nephew of Charles, having ridden forward 


which enveloped Marston Moor, mi ht be seen a| from the royalists to reconnoitre, 


conceived the erro- 


fearful sight. Five thousand dead bodies of English- | neous impression which his antagonist intended he 


men lay heaped upon that fatal ground. 
tinctions which separated in life these sons of a 
common country, seemed trifling now ! 
helmet embraced the strong steel cap, as t 


on the heath together; and 


The dis-| should, and rushed back to his uncle with the news 


that the roundheads were retreating, and might be 


The plumed | annihilated by apursuit! His uncle listened, believed, 
hey rolled |and advanced immediately, not as may be supposed 
the lose love-lock of the|in the best condition. Along the ridge of a gentle 


careless cavalier lay drenched in the dark blood of | eminence lay the mighty lines that were thus to be 
destroyed! Fairfaix and Skippon commanded the 


the enthusiastic republican !"—Ib. p 
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main centre: Cromwell took the right wing, and) 


Ireton the left. Their van consisted of infantry ; the 
flanks of cavalry; whilst twenty pieces of artillery 
were so judiciously planted as to cover every avenue 
of approach. 
Ireton, cut his way through the division, dispersed 
for a moment its troops, and fell upon the republican 
baggage in the rear, exactly when his presence was 
most needed in the front of the engagement. For 


meanwhile, though Fairfax kept his ee not very | 
ronsides alone | over the remainder of the game. 


equally in the centre, Oliver and his 
decided the day. They had been attacked with 


Rupert, however, at once charged | 
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severe defeat : Charles escaped in disguise from Ox- 
ford to the Scottish camp: and the first civil contest 
thus terminated. The parliament showered honours, 
as well as more substantial rewards, with a profuse 
hand, upon the head of Oliver Cromwell: but what 
was of still higher importance, the civil strength of 
the Independents got stronger through certain recent 
elections ; and the custody of Charles Stuart, trans- 
ferred to the English by his selt-interested presby- 
terian subjects, invested them with paramount control 


For a mere gaine it was after all considered by the 


terrific fiercenees ; but receiving the charge unshaken, | infatuated monarch and his adherents. He confessed 


they commenced an attack in return, which proved 
irresistible. Cromwell, having divided his men into 
seven squadrons, poured upon the foe a sweeping fire 
of carabines ; and then rushing down, routed all the 
royal cavalry at the point of the sword, sending after 
them in pursuit only three out of his seven battalions, 
to prevent their rallying; whilst with the remaining 
four he wheeled furiously round aud charged the 
king’s foot-soldiers, already weary and harassed with 
their assault upon Fairfax. Nota deluge of reinforce- 
ments could have been half so effective as the con- 
quering Cromwellians, fresh from their recent suc- 
cess, plunging their spurs into their horses, and 
loosening their reins, to give the utmost momentum 
to the movement. ‘The royal infantry now gave way 
in all directions. A single regiment, indeed, abode 
the brunt; but scarcely a man of it survived to tell 
his courageous story. Charles displayed the magna- 
nimity which never deserted him in danger. He 
looked out in vain for his headstrong nephew, whose 
stragglers only began to return when the crisis of 
their usefulness had gone by: yet no sooner did he 
behold them, than putting himself at their head, he 
implored them to follow their monarch, and meet 
the coming shock. “One charge more” he ex- 
claimed, “and we recover the day!’ Alas, the 
triumphant puritans were already clearing the field, 
amidst multitudes of prisoners, large spaces covered 
with the dying, enormous piles of corpses, and fugi- 
tives making their escape on foot or on horseback 
hither and thither. Two thousand bodies were 
counted for the grave, when all was over. Five 
thousand infantry, and three thousand cavalry, sur- 
rendered themselves. Eight thousand stand of arms, 
above a hundred pair of colours, the royal standard, 
cabinet, plate, coaches, and a whole train of artillery, 
are enumerated amongst the spoils. Cromwell him- 
self, who felt that, under God, the victory had been 
achieved through his generalship and exertions, first 
pursued his foes for twelve miles, and then trans- 
mitted the proper intelligence to the speaker of the 
house of commons. I[t will be remembered that 
nominally he was no more than second in command : 
yet Fairfax seemed quite disposed to acquiesce in 
what could not fail to be obvious to all. Oliver's 
messenger received a handsome reward: whilst in 
nothing did his master more imitate the Roman than 
in attending to the Quid superesset agendum. Instead 
of resting as many would fain have done under the 
shadow of his laurels, he overspread the country 
with his victorious forces. Leicester, Winchester, 


Bristol, Devizes, Exeter, Dartmouth, with an im- 
mense number of fortified houses, were prostrated 
and captured in rapid succession: Sir Jacob Astley 
became prisoner with his 3000 royal cavalry, after a 





as much to the artful and ambitious leader, who had 
erushed his last hopes at Naseby. Cromwell too 
had his game, played henceforward with such con- 
summate effect, that he brought his competitor to the 
block, and substituted for a degraded throne his own 
more respectable protectorial chair. First, however, 
ocecarred fresh risings in Kent and Essex; in Nor- 
folk, Devonshire, many other districts, as weil as the 
alarming turou!ts of the apprentices in London; all 
followed by the regular commencement of a second 
civil war, when the Covenanters invaded England, 
and were beaten by Oliver Cromwell at Preston the 
17th of August, 1648. This new triamph, obtained 
like the others through a combination of first rate 
genius and gallantry, brought the whole island, from 
Caithness to Cornwall, into subjection. Yet in order 
that nothing might be left undone, or neglected, he 
pressed forward towards Edinburgh; where the kirk 
hailed him as her deliverer! He must have smiled in- 
wardly at that title; but meanwhile having thoroughly 
overthrown the Duke of Hamilton, and shed some 
bitter tears over the untimely fate of his eldest and 
able son, named after himself, who had fallen in a 
skirmish of the previous campaign, he returned to 
Whitehall], and sealed the destruction of King 
Charles. Then followed the Commonwealth, with 
its council of state, pervaded by the integrity and 
talents of Sir Henry Vane; during whose existence 
the conqueror of Preston was suppressing Lilburne 
and his levellers, and shedding blood even as water 
throughout Ireland. Here lay the most crimson stain 
upon his escutcheon. He had accepted the lord 
lieutenancy, with an army of 12,000 men, in a spirit 
which it is to he feared some of our fiery zealots of 
Exeter Hall would fain see acted over again; a few 
grains of allowance being made for the lapse of two 
hundred years. ‘Three ministers of religion in- 
voked a blessing on his banners at Westminister, 
as being about to wave in “ the battles of the Lord 
against the blinded Irish Roman Catholics!” Verily 
Oliver was another Attila at Dublin, Derry, Trim, 
Carlingford, Newry, Drogheda, and Dundalk. At 
the last but one of these places, his own despatch 
coolly assures us that “in the heat of action I forbade 
my soldiers to spare any that were in arms in the 
town, and I think that night, they put to the sword 
about two thousand men!” After the submission of 
one of the fortresses, * their officers were knocked on 
the head, and every tenth man killed, and the rest 
shipped for Barbadoes ; the soldiers in the other tower 
were all spared, as to their lives only, as they were 
shipped likewise for Barbadoes. I believe all the 
friars were knocked on the head promiscuously, ex- 
cept two, the one of whom was Father Peter Taaf, 
brother to the Lord Taaf, whom our men took the 
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next day, and made an end of.”” The other also was 
murdered, together with a hideous number of infants 
and women! Three hundred females were massacred 
at once at Wexford, the poor creatures having fled 
for refuge to the great cross of the market-place ; 
vainly imagining that the emblem of Christianity 
would melt the most hard-hearted. It had a direct] 
contrary effect, through the bigotry of prejudice with 
which all Roman Catholic insignia had come to be 
regarded by the puritans. Oliver Cromwell dared 
to describe these scenes as “righteous judgments of 
heaven, which would prevent the effusion of blood 
in future ; and as to which it was good that God should 
have all the glory!’ Where was the difference be- 
tween Charles Stuart at Leicester and this gory lord 
lieutenant in Ireland? The latter passed on from 
tower to tower, and from castle to castle, in a species 
of grim and bloody triumph. At the end of the next 
January, he repeated such horrors in a second equally 
successful, yet equally terrific, campaign. He sub- 
dued, however, every shadow of resistance; and re- 
turned to England. Fairfax had resigned the com- 
mandership in chief of the British forces; to which, 
as a matter of course, their actual leader now suc- 
ceeded in name also: for the Scots had proclaimed 
Charles the Second, nor was there any time to lose. 
On the 23d of July, 1650, he passed over the Tweed 
with eleven thousand picked men, and Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Whalley, Pride, Overton, and Monk 
amongst his officers. Successive marches and skir- 
mishes — the Scots under Leslie, and the Eng- 
lish under Cromwell, to Dunbar, about the end of 
August and the beginning of September. On the 
third of the latter month occurred the memorable 
battle. 

Without going into its details, which military men 
suppose to have demonstrated almost more than an 
others the indisputable genius of the conqueror, it 
may be sufficient to remark, that Cromwell was re- 
duced to the greatest straits; when, as early as three 
in the morning, he was examining with his glass 
every quarter of the hostile army, with a view to 
carrying out some skilful maneuvres essential to the 
purpose in hand. Leslie had encamped upon most 
advantageous ground, had he only known how to im- 
prove it; but all at once, although possessing far 
superior numbers, he rashly descended into narrow 
passes where these could be of no avail; and his 

t antagonist, discerning the consequences of so 
false a step, exclaimed with frenzied joy, “the Lord 
nath delivered them into our hands!” He then gave 
the signal to his troops, who advanced midway be- 
tween the hills and the sea, meeting their opponents 
not far from Roxburgh House. The watchword for 
the presbyterians was that of “the Covenant;” the 

liamentarians took for theirs “the Lord of Sa- 
aoth.” An obstinate and sanguinary engagement 
then ensued. The first division of English infantry 
had been overpowered and driven back, until the 
Ironsides came up, carrying before them all — 
tion, so that after Leslie’s right wing had n 
broken, the covenanters fell into confusion, and tram- 
pled down one another. 

“ A thick fog had hitherto enveloped the scene of 
action. It was just before the moment of victory, 
that the sun suddenly appeared upon the sea, and 
the voice of Somer ( was heard in the accents, and 
with the manner of one indeed inspired,—inspired 
Manca, 1841.—Mussum. 43 
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by the thought of a triumph so mighty and resist- 
less,—* Now let the Lord arise, and his enemies 
shall be scattered!’ Atthis,a shout broke forth from 
the English soldiers, which seemed to rend the sky, 
and the rout of the enemy was complete and dread- 
ful. ‘The horse,’ says Hodson, ‘fled whatever way 
they could get: ours _—— towards Haddington; 
where the general made a halt and sang the one hun- 
dred and seventeenth psalm; which by the time 
they had done, their party was increased, and ad- 
vancing; the Scots ran, and were no more heard of 
that fight. The commander of our army was busy 
in securing prisoners, and the whole bag and bag- 
gage; and afterwards we returned to bless God in 
our tents, like Issachar, for the great salvation afforded 
us that day.’ "—Ib. p. 290. 

The victory of Dunbar consolidated Cromwell’s 
fame, and produced immense booty; a myriad of 
prisoners, the whole baggage train, an important 
park of artillery, two hundred colours, with 15,000 
stand of arms. Three thousand were slain in the 
struggle and pursuit; after which the parliament- 
arians occupied Glasgow and Edinburgh, in the last 
of which their general held his winter quarters, 
After engaging in various polemical discussions, as 
well as aealling all civil and military matters to 
his own mind, a severe attack of ague brought him 
extremely low. Meanwhile the presbyterian army 
had rallied its shattered remnants, and reinforced 
them, so as to be again formidable. Charles the 
Second commanded it in person, and lay well en- 
trenched near Stirling. No sooner had his illness 
subsided, than Cromwell took the field, transported 
his troops into Fifeshire, and captured Perth, after a 
resistance of two days. His boldness succeeded ; 
for it not only moved the Scots from their strong- 
hold, but induced the young prince to march directly 
towards England. On the 6th of August he reached 
Carlisle; by which time Oliver had received intel- 
ligence of his attempt, and despatched all the neces- 
sary instructions to London. here, as will always 
be the case in an opulent and crowded metropolis, 
the most absurd panics and suspicions prevailed. 
Some anticipated an entry of the royalists almost 
every hour: others thought it not impossible, but 
that Cromwell and his followers had turned traitors, 
and become parties to the invasion. Charles had 
pushed on by Kendal and Preston, to Warrington, 
whence having in vain summoned Shrewsbury to 
surrender, he followed the road to Worcester, where, 
according to Clarendon, proclamations announced him 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland! 
Yet vengeance, sufficiently fearful, stalked close 
upon his heels. ‘The conqueror of Dunbar followed 
at the head of thirty thousand men, and by the 28th 
of August had the presbyterians in position, within 
two miles of Worcester. 

They were inferior to himself in numbers, but 
occupying an almost impregnable site. The bridges 
had been broken down both above and below the 
city. Any other than a master in strategics would 
have abstained from an attack: but Cromwell con- 
ceived the felicitous idea of forcing the higher transits 
of both the Severn and the Team, and so comin 
down at once upon the enemy from the eastern an 
western heights. He laid his plans accordingly on 








the second of September; and on the third, his for- 
tunate day, the very first anniversary of Dunbar, he 
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succeeded in his purpose. A hot fire near Powick ; commencement, for some of the noblest rights of his 
ve Charles his first signal, that escape without fellow creatares in general, and of conscience in par- 


immediate action was impossible. 


Ironsides from the Severn at Bunshill,—Lambert | those of truth and reason, into his hand. 


Oliver and his | ticular, had put the weapons of violence, rather than 


With 


from Upton ae Fleetwood from the river | them he carved out a crimson road to fame; but he 
ay 


Team were already driving in the Scots towards the 
= of the town. The presbyterians fought like 
ions taken in their toils. ‘They disputed every inch 
of ground presenting the slightest advantage, from 
hedge to hedge, as they retreated. But Cromwell 
proved as gallant as themselves; with superior 
skill, more numerous troops, and a consciousness 
that, under Providence, the cause of liberty, or at 
least that of independency, hung suspended on his 
grand military conception being ultimately crowned 
with victory. From two o’clock in the morning 
until nightfall, the frightful conflict raged with un- 
remitting fury. In one spot alone the tide of battle 
stood arrested for three hours, until the lord-general, 
at the head of his own veteran ard invincible regi- 
ment, at last made one of those decisive charges, 
which swept every thing before it. They were now 
breaking into the streets and houses. Colonel 
Drammond, with fifteen hundred men in the fort, 
still refused to surrender: the puritans gathering 
fresh vigour through their success thus far, imme- 
diately carried it by a furious storm, and put every 
individual to the sword: Charles, in piteous despair, 
is said to have requested that he might be shot dead, 
rather than suffered to survive so bloody a disaster. 
By ten o’clock at night, Cromwell had conquered 
all resistance. His joy and emotion appeared uncon- 
trollable. He summoned Fleetwood and Lambert, 
and offered to knight them on the field. Before 
closing his eyes, he wrote to the parliament, that 
his triumph “was complete, yea gloriously com- 
plete” after as frightful a struggle as he had ever 
witnessed; adding in his peculiar style,—* the di- 
mensions of this mercy are above my thoughts, It 
is for aught I know a cgownine mercy!” Three 
kingdoms now sat at his feet. Estates, already set- 
tled on him, were augmented to £6,500 per annum : 
he was elected chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford: a deputation of four of the first members of 
government came forth to congratulate him, as far as 
Aylesbury; and the palace of Hampton Court was 
ordered to be prepared for his future abode. From 
this point, therefore, we may begin to contemplate 
the merits of his civil as well as military adminis- 
tration, just glancing retrospectively for a moment 
at the secret of his marvellous fortunes. 

There will be no occasion, with regard to this, 
for an appeal to the Satanic contract, about which 
royalist writers have indulged in so many fables. 
The real and genuine devil, with whom he had most 
to do, was no other than himself. Genius, clothed 
in hyproesioy, acted as a faithful Mephistopheles! 
At the period, indeed, of his earliest religious impres- 
sions, there were no doubt admirable germs of sin- 
cerity, which degenerated by —— into self-exalt- 
ation, and therefore spiritual self-destraction, as the 
Holy Ghost withdrew his divine influences. The 
peculiar age in which he lived, his associations and 
circumstances, his extraordinary talents and success, 
moulded him into one of the wonders of the present 
world, at the hazard perhaps of his blessedness in a 
future one; although, of course, no mortal may jad 
another before the time. An advocacy, honest in its 





trampled on the liberties of his country! He marches 
over the arena of history, as an impersonation of 
civil and religious reform, appealing unhappily to 
physical force, more than to the understanding or the 
soul. Not that we presume to pass sentence upon 
the Long Parliament: far from it; yet we may 
lament their unhappy necessity; for the sword of 
warfare is like lightning, the more brilliantly it 
gleams, the more transcendently fatal are its conse- 
quences. Oliver Cromwell, in the very splendour 
of his usurpation, became an inevitable result of the 
miserabie imposture which set half a nation in array 
against its sovereign, with an avowal in their mouths 
that they were fighting in the name of his majesty to 
overthrow his royal prerogative. Not that the leader 
of the Ironsides ever lent himself to such a delusion, 
as we have seen: but he profited by it. He pos- 
sessed in fact far too keen a discernment to pawn 
his mighty energies to pretexts, which folly might 
see through as it ran. It would have been a blunder, 
as well as a crime, to have done so. Yet he turned 
this, as well as all other things, to account, From 
the wretched habit, sanctioned by religious profes- 
sors, of thus acting under false pretences, too many 
parliamentarians became as fanatical as they were 
courageous. Frames, feelings, visions, impressions, 
and experiences, enveloped in mistiness and no little 
imbecility, ten me pad notions, and a nucleus 
of good intentions. Out of such materials the hero 
of the civil wars enlisted soldiers, and formed them 
into adherents and followers. The holy principles 
of evangelical religion thus grew into an irresistible 
talisman of secular power. He exercised his men 
by day, and prayed or corresponded with saints as 
well as sinners, by night. His mind, like an enor- 
mous spider, wrapt itself in the centre of an immense 
webwork of sympathies, whence it could both dis- 
cern and play upon the nerves of an entire nation. 
Females would often transmit him their fancies, 
remonstrances, or condolences; and right well he 
understood, through their warm, yet fond affections, 
how to reach and control the passions of the stronger 
sex. ‘Take, as examples, his letters to Walter Cra- 
dock, Rice Williams, or Mary Natherway, names 
now obscure, but then carrying weight and influence 
amongst large congregations, and even political cir- 
cles. Fora single specimen of such sort of inter- 
course, we extract verbatim et literatim, a brief epistle 
from the last mentioned lady to the great lord-general, 
in his full career of temporal glory: ‘* Dere and hon- 
nored sur in the Lord,—Having traveled with the 
ple of God in spretual labore, and haveing now 
ine a Jetel refreshed with God’s renewed power and 
ap amongs the golden candlesticks, I have med 
old to writ this few lynes to you, wherin 1 desir to 
bless God for his marsy to youre poor soule, that 
was so much compast about with gret temtations, 
This is one thing I desir of you, to demolish thos 
monstres which arr set up as ornaments in privy 
ens. Truly sur, we stand on the see of glase: 
that we may have the harps of God in our hands, 
and may be in readinesse when our Lord shale apear, 
for his apearing is near. Blessed is he that is sealed, 
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and hath oyle in his vessel. Remember me to dere|toms; the monthly assessments; sales of public 
Mr. Cradock.” His biographer justly remarks, that| property; sequestrations; and the post office. Pym 
here we see him at once one with all. The imagina-| had introduced the first; and to Edmund Prideaux 
tion may picture him with a sermon for the serious,| we are indebted for the last; then producing about 
a prayer for the prayerful, a jest whenever needful | £10,000 per annum. Excise and customs averaged 
for the merry-hearted, and an exposition sufficiently|a million sterling from 1650 to the restoration. 
long for the most long-winded puritan of his acquaint-| The monthly assessments were, for England about 
ance. His eyes, moreover, were fountains of tears) £40,000 per mensem, for Scotland £6,000, and for 
at all times and in all places. They were the Ireland £9,000; in all about £660,000 per annum 
sponges of a supple conscience. The author of Kill-| on a peace establishment; for on one of war it was 
ing no Murder shrewdly bantered him, “as having! double that amount. Sales and sequestrations might 
found indeed that in godliness there is great gain;| be worth about £400,000 more; so that the entire 
and that preaching and praying well endl ow | te revenues may be mentioned at about two 
obtain other kingdoms as well as that of heaven!’’| millions sterling, apart from belligerent or extraordi- 
Was he suspected, as every now and then he was,| nary demands. ‘The council of state had appointed 
either by parliament, or his officers, or his friends, | the judges guamdiu se bene gesserint, instead of the 
or his own family, of seeking his private interests to| iniquitous old axiom of the Stuarts, durante bene 
the sacrifice of the great cause:—why then down| placito’! The court of wards, with some other feu- 
upon his knees would he go, with such upturning | dalisms, also fell to the ground. Religious toleration 
of his extraordinary features, such an uplifting of his made considerable strides; and would have gone for- 
hands towards heaven, such floods of streaming sor-| ward, had the usurper lived, for in this remarkable 
row bedewing his cheeks, that Sir Harbottle Grim-| respect he went beyond his era. Many legal reforms 
stone declares, there was no standing before it.| had followed ; as to which senators in the nineteenth 
Harrison, Bradshawe, and the best of them were | century have so much to learn and unlearn! Such 
deceived successfully for years. Or if in camp, or| was the government which a successtul soldier anni- 
cabinet, he would lay aside every symptom of sanc-/| hilated in form, as well as in spirit, substituting him- 
tity, and act the buffoon or boor, for hours at a time,| self with all his selfishness, in its stead. He had 
it must always be recollected, that he thus accom-} been the moving will of it for eighteen months; but 
modated himself only to another characteristic of |he now boldly spoke out before the world, ““Moi,— 
the generation he was born amongst, and whose fol-|c’est l’etat!”’ It might have been said that the pear 
lies he was imitating or indulging for some specific | was in a splendid state for picking, for there then lay 
purpose; that amidst the innumerable and ever vary-| in the public treasury upwards of £500,000, besides 
ing phases of human nature, he might ride upon the | the value of £700,000 more in the arsenals and ma- 
necks of his fellows, and yoke them to his scheme} gazines! He now established a new council of 
of power. We admit, however, that it could not be state, consisting of himself and twelve other persons, 
said of him Qué nihil popularius erat, quibus artibus| eight military officers and four civilians; so there 
petierat magistratus, iisdem gerebat. were no less than three several executive powers,— 
For some period after the battle of Worcester, himself,—his new council of state,—and his old 
Cromwell still remained, to all appearance, only a] council of officers. All manner of reports prevailed ; 
rivate individual, with no other charge than as/and as might have been expected, all manner of con- 
laod-qunaoal of the army, and a member of the council | fusion. Meanwhile one constellation alone culmi- 
of state: yet nevertheless he was in fact already) nated. The lord-general “never seemed to wear 
dictator to the commonwealth, with an authority| such gracious aspects of humility and godliness as 
single and absolute. Amidst all his glory, he now| at this peculiar time; his prayers had peculiar relish 
demonstrated himself a second-rate politicianin com-|in them, and a most extraordinary fervour; his 
parison with Sir Harry Vane. For “the political | preachings also were very frequent in the councils; and 
struggles of a great character are for the future rather| it was the report of men more immediately about his 
than the present; as the petty squabbles of party are | person, in confidential relations, that he had certainly 
for the present, and never for the future.”” On the) of late received absolute communications from the Holy 
20th of April, 1653, he forcibly dissolved the Long} Spirit /”’ a. : 
Parliament, and threw off all disguise. He appro-| Alas! for the poor nation, which in setting up its 
priated, moreover, to himself their whole harvest of |idol almost courted the deception it swallowed. 
praise; and strange to say, history has hitherto) Soon after the expulsion of Bradshawe and Vane, 
favoured him in so doing. The commonwealth had|came the Little Parliament, nicknamed from Bare- 
subdued its enemies in England, Scotland, and_ bones, or, as it ought to be written, Barbone, one of 
Ireland. Royalism neither moved a wing, nor peep-| the members for London; and manifesting, through 
ed, nor muttered ; except about a few occasiona and | that very incident, how a purposely deliberate mis- 
wretched schemes for assassination. Popular liberty | nomer may exercise —— influence on the me- 
appeared to be established, and certainly might have| mory of anassembly by no means despicable in itself, 
been so in its permanence. Portugal was as humble | but merely mide to seem so in being thus connected 
as a slave; France and Spain vied for priority in| with some abstraction of the contemptible. The re- 
submissiveness to the foreign policy of the British searches of Goodwin and others have put to flight a 
republic; and Holland was surrendering the trident) host of idle stories respecting this rather notorious 
of the ocean into our hands. Its finance had afforded conclave. It just survived to produce what its author 
as much general satisfaction as such matters can| desired ; a formal and open surrender of their legis- 
ever be expected todo. ‘The chief sources of revenue lative functions once more into his own hands, 
were five according to Forster, who should have) “that he might ascend the chair of the protectorate 
stated them at six ;—namely, the excise; the cus-|as indeed the saviour of the state, the guardian of her 
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interests, the sole apparent refuge of her civil and | 
religious institutions, the composer of her quarrels | 
and confusion, the harbinger of order and peace.” | 
His favourite policy was to win open trust, and pay | 
it back with secret treachery. Hence the main out- 
lines of his conduct in summoning any pretended 
representatives of the people at all: hence the inge- 
nuity with which he managed to raise against them, 
through their own measures, the officials of the army 
and navy, the courts of judicature, as well as all other 
class-interests: hence too the affectation of surprise 
and reluctance with which he submitted to the act or 
instrument of government, which constituted him 
Lord Protector of the realms of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, with the dominions thereunto belonging! 
He was installed in Westminster Hall on the 16th 
of December, 1653, with every heraldic display of 
— pomp and splendour. 
Meanwhile, and previous to this memorable piece 
of jugglery, the British fleets under Monk and Blake, 
had beaten De Ruyter, De Witt, and Evertsens. 
The second naval victory over Van Tromp completed 
our maritime superiority: so that London was con- 
vulsed with joy, and prepared to look indulgently 
upon almost any freak of their existing governors. 
John Lilburn, moreover, had passed over to Holland, 
and very obligingly offered the half frantic royalists 
there, to destroy both Cromwell and his supporters 
for ten thousand pounds! After the dispersion of 
the Long Parliament, he altered his mind, and offer- 
ed his humblest allegiance to that same individual, 
whom he had just before pledged himself to destroy : 
and upon the strength of this last offer ventured upon 
an unsanctioned return into England, although his 
letters to the council in London had never received 
any answer. He had been banished for seditious 
practices by those statesmen whom his highness, the 
now Lord Protector, had recently expelled from their 
seats: but on his arrival he was arrested, and com- 
mitted to Newgate. Then ensued his trial, and the 
first palpable developement of the retributive mis- 
chiefs attendant upon usurpation. The dilemma was 
to ascertain upon what authority the demagogue 
had been exiled. With the substance of the Lon 
Parliament, all shadow of legal government h 
perished. ‘Doubts arose between the justice and 
the thief; the question of identity became a question 
of indifference; and in the same proportion as Crom- 
well might be held to represent the authority by 
which he claimed the forfeit life of Lilburn, did the 
shouts of the apprentices of London represent the 
voice of the English people. The true England was 
silent as the true statesman. Yet Cromwell was 
troubled, when those shouts reached him in White- 
hall. It is the unhappy consequence of a great 
man’s playing a mean part, that mean men may be- 
come suddenly, though for a brief space, respected 
and respectable. A lion in the skin of an ass gives 
properly an elevation to an ass in his own skin.” 
Other conspiracies soon followed in rapid succession; 
affording thereby fresh gronnd for hastening forward 
an open devolution of all authority upon the dictator 
of the day. The instrument of government appoint- 
ed him to his sovereign office for life. Writs and 
commissions were to run in his name. He was the 
source of honours and magistracy; with a command 
over the military and naval forces, and a power to 


| tion. 





make peace or declare war. The army was limited 
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to 10,000 cavalry, and 20,000 infantry. Parliaments 
were to be triennial, and to consist of 400 members 
for England and Wales, with thirty for Scotland, 
and thirty more for Ireland. An estate real or per- 
sonal of £200 in value formed an electoral qualitica- 

Until the meeting of the first session in Sep- 
tember, 1654, “the protector and his council might 
have power to raise money for the public defence, 
and make such laws and ordinances as the welfare 
of the nation should require.”” This council, by the 
way, was to consist of not less than thirteen, nor 
more than twenty-one, and was of course so carefully 
mene of those on whom the protector could de- 
pend, that its value as a substantial check to his 
autocracy was just nothing. Cromwell lost no time 
in removing all his family to the palace at Whitehall, 
and reviving the various forms of monarchy; such 
as issuing new patents to the judges, as on the occa- 
sion of a succession to the crown! 

He then nominated his cabinet and court. Law- 
rence, Thurloe, Frost, Meadows, and Milton, were 
amongst those in office. The quarterly expenditure 
of his household was settled at £35,000. he laws 
relating to high treason underwent modification, so 
as to suit the new order of affairs. Henry Cromwell 
was sent into Ireland, and Monk into Scotland, to 
deal upon the spot with any defections. Troops 
were effectually transferred into districts where there 
appeared the slightest chance of resistance. He 
suppressed Gerrard's conspiracy with a promptitude 
and severity which overawed the disaffected ; whilst, 
on the same day, and on the same scaffold, the brother 
of the Portuguese ambassador forfeited his head, for 
a murder in the metropolis, “amidst the approving 
shouts of an immense crowd, who had gathered to 
witness the scene of terrible retribution.” The three 
kingdoms, as well as all Europe trembled. Repre- 
sentatives from foreign states thronged to the court 
of the protectorate ; the saloons and anterooms of 
which were filled with their hopes and fears. 

No cost, or magnificence, or august ceremonial 
was spared on such occasions. His highness re- 
ceived them in his splendid banqueting room, where 
a chair of state was placed on a platform, raised with 
three steps above the floor. ‘They were instructed 
to make three reverences, one at the entrance, the 
second in the midway, and the third at the lower 
step, to each of which Cromwell answered by a 
slight inclination of the head. When they had de- 
livered their speeches, and received the reply of 
the protector, the same ceremonial was repeated at 
their departure. On one occasion, he was requested 
to permit the gentlemen attached to the embassy to 
kiss his hand; but he advanced to the upper step, 
bowed to each in successicn, waved his hand, and 
withdrew.” One of the Dutch envoys narrates in a 
graphic manner the rejoicings throughout the capital 
on peace being declared with Holland. The lords of 
the United States were invited to dinner by * his royal 
highness the protector,”’ and were superbly entertain- 
ed. The master of the ceremonies fetched them in two 
grand coaches to Whitehall, where twelve trumpeters 
were ready sounding against their coming. At the 
table, his Listeten sat on one side of it alone; and a 


band played all the time of the entertainment. After- 
wards, the lord protector had us into another room, 
where the lady-protectrice and others came to us, 
and we had also music and voices, and a psalm sung, 
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which his highness gave us, and told us that it was 
yet the best paper that had been exchanged between 
us. And from thence we were had into a gallery 
next the river, where we walked with his highness 
about half an hour, and then took our leaves, and 
were conducted back again to our houses after the 
same manner as we were brought.”? Oxford and 
Cambridge, moreover, wove their choicest flowers of 
Greek and Latin verse for the garland of victory on 
this occasion. Whichcote and Cudworth, Owen, 
Harmer, and Busby, South, and John Locke, all joined 
in the chorus to flatter Oliver Cromwell. The Cam 
poured forth its tribute, at his feet,in its Oliva Pacis 
ad illustrissimum celsissimumque Oliverum reipub- 
lice Angliew, Scotie, et Hibernie Dominum Pro- 
tectorem ; nor was the Isis one whit behind in its adu- 
lation. ‘The future author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, after comparing him to both Augustus 
and Julius Cesar, breaks out into a fervor of praise: 


“Tu bellum et pacem populis des, unus utrisque 
Major es; ipse orbem vincis et ipse regis!” 


On meeting his first parliament, he dwelt in the 
course of a verbose and cloudy oration upon the success 
of his foreign policy. ‘The treaties with Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark had bound up 4 se the 
Protestant powers, besides opening most favourable 
channels of commerce to the capital and enterprise 
of England. In Portugal, no British merchant was 
now amenable to the Inquisition; whilst both France 
and Spain were ready to wait on his pleasure. The 
administration of justice, he reminded them, remained 
in the hands of men of known integrity and ability. 
A reformation, moreover, had been commenced in 
the Court of Chancery; so they had “only to put 
the top-stone to the work, and make the nation 
happy.” Scarcely, however, were the first prelimi- 
naries over, than Bradshawe headed a fierce opposi- 
tion resolved to probe to the bottom the entire Instru- 
ment of Government. On the fourth day Judge Hale 
proposed as a compromise that ‘the legislative au- 
thority should be affirmed to be in the parliament of 
the people of England, and a single person qualified 
with such instructions as that assembly should au- 
thorise ; that the military power for the present should 
be unequivocally given to the protector; and that to 
avoid the perpetuity of parliaments, and other exor- 
bitances in their claims of supremacy, this officer 
should be allowed such a co-ordination, as might 
serve for a check in those points.’ ‘The republicans 
agreed to the compromise, but Cromwell rejected it 
with scorn. He summoned the members to the 
painted chamber, there rated them severely for 








their contumacy, and then attempted to purge | 
them on their return, by exacting from each a sub- | announcements that Babylon was to be overthrown ; 


scription to the instrument of government. 
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spective districts, into which England and Wales 
were now divided for that purpose. Their public 
instructions were to suppress insurrections and un- 
lawful assemblies; to watch the Roman Catholics; 
to exact security for good behaviour from suspected 
householders; to register the names and circum- 
stances of malignants and aliens; and generally to 
superintend the police, education, and good order of 
the counties, towns, and villages, between the Tweed 
and the Land’s End! To superficial observers they 
seemed no more than a dozen hawks, with sharp 
eyes and strong talons, on the watch or wing against 
enemies to the public repose; whilst their genuine 
character will be better understood from a secret in- 
struction transmitted to each, and signed with the 
protectoral autograph, to the following effect; “* And 
you are to observe and obey such directions as you 
shall from time to time receive from ourself!” Here 
lay the anguisin herda: and a very peculiar kind of 
— it turned out to be. ; 

ne Charles Stuart had lost his life for tyranny, 
and lo! here rose up a dozen tyrants in his stead. 
Those evil spirits possessed them, which had been 
exorcised by the long parliament, when it cast down 
the High Commission Court and the Star Chamber. 
They carried forward persecuting and cruel inquisi- 
tions into any man’s life or estate, at their own will and 
pleasure! They were armed justices, without either 
juries or assessors, except selfishness, revenge, and 
rapine might be termed such. Cleaveland, for in- 
stance, the royalist poet, had offended the protector, 
by opposing him fifteen years before as a candidate 
for Cambridge, and was now living in obscure but 
quiet poverty, the change of times having swallowed 
up his property. The military despot, in whose 
division Norwich lay where this ornament of our 
literature then resided, lost no time in wreaking 
vengeance upon such an acceptable victim. The 
famous Jeremy Taylor fared no better: and hundreds 
of other instances occurred of equal or superior 
iniquity. Meanwhile Cromwell attempted to stifle 
every rising complaint by soothing the national pride. 
Louis the Fourteenth had been but too glad to pur- 
chase his alliance, and induce him to break with 
Spain, by offering him Dunkirk, and the banishment 
of the Stuarts from Paris. Cromwell therefore 
equipped the noble fleet for sea, which the Common- 
wealth had formed for him, upon the principle, as it 
turned out of Sic vos non vobis. He was moreover 
very desirous of engaging in active employment 
Blake, and Pen, and Venables, officers full of pa- 
triotism and ability, and not at all disposed to be the 
passive tools of despotism at home, like his major- 
generals. ‘The metropolitan pulpits resounded with 


Nearly | so convenient for political purposes has the clamour 


three hundred ultimately signed, although many did | about no popery been in all ages. Jamaica was the 


so with no little mental reservation. 


Months of al- | prize of this expedition; to which island, the Pro- 


tercation ensued : and he formally dissolved them on | tector, foreseeing the value of his acquisition, ordered 


the 22d of January, 1655. No course now remained 


open but that of an absolute despotism. 
H 
and western counties. 


after another; making use of the agitation produced 
by them as an apology for his major generals. These 


| 


Plots in | the purpose of population! 
nty exploded on all sides from the republican |umphantly cleared the Mediterranean from pirates, 
sections of the army, and the royalists of the northern | and chastised the Deys of Algiers, Tunis, and 
Cromwell crushed them one | Tripoli. 





his son Henry to transport a thousand Irish girls for 
Meanwhile Blake tri- 


Reparation was also obtained from the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to the extent of £60,000, 
on behalf of British merchants, who had been for- 


were ten or twelve military officers, ostensibly having | merly fleeced under the auspices of that petty po- 


the management of the militia throughout their re- | tentate, acting under an erroneous idea as to who 
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were the weakest, and who must go to the wall! He | drugged his conscience to declare, that he could do 


then entered upon the still nobler task of avenging | 
Savoy was obliged to grant them | 


the Waldenses. 
an amnesty for the past together with a full con- 
firmation of all their ancient privileges for the future. 
No wonder that the canton of Zurich appealed to 
him as the natural guardian of all the protestant 
states; for he interferred in favour of some French 





no wrong; or at least that he could intend no wrong. 
His major-generals were now thrown overboard, as 
tubs to the popular whale; after which Lambert and 
the protector never spoke to each other. The sub- 
sequent explosion of the Sexby and Syndercombe 
plot precipitated a proposal formally made for the 
first time on the 23d of February, 1657, that “ the 


Huguenots at Nismes, with Cardinal Mazarine, not | lord protector should be desired to assume the title 
less effectually than he had done for the Vaudois. | of kine, a3 the best known and most agreeable kind 


The Vaivode of Transy)vania solicited his aid against 
the Turks; the King of Poland against Russia; 
whilst the Genoese honoured the protectoral court 
with a special embassy of thanks for the protection 
and safety afforded to maritime commerce. An old 
debt of £50,000 was about the same time exacted 
from Don John at Lisbon: and Captain Staynes 
falling in with a squadron of Spanish vessels, de- 
stroyed four, captured two, and disabled the remain- 
der. One of the two taken proved a galleon, laden 
with golden ingots and other treasures, estimated at 
£200,000! 

The protector, however, found it impossible to go 
forward much longer without a parliament; so he 
summoned one to meet on the 17th of December, 
1656. Vane now published his healing question, 
which produced immense excitement, and lodged its 
gallant author in custody. Cromwell then met the 
representatives of the nation, addressed them in a 
grave homily, and thus concluded his appeal : 


“I say look up to God; have peace among your- 
selves. Know assuredly that if I have interest, I 
am by the voice af the people, the supreme magistrate ; 
and it may be, I know somewhat that may satisfy 
my conscience, if I stood in doubt. But it is an 
union, really it is an union between you and me, and 
both of us united in faith and love to Jesus Christ, 
and to Ais peculiar interest in the world, that must 
ground this work of government; and in that, if J 
have any peculiar interest that is personally to myself, 
that is not subvervient to the public end, it were 
no extravagant thing for me to curse myself, because I 
know God will curse me, if I have.” —Vol. ii. p. 333. 


And God had cursed him; for now so thoroughly 
had he deluded all, that himself was no longer an 
exception. Let his hypocrisy stand by the side of 
that which Charles Stuart habitually practised,— 
and the only difference perceptible will be one not 
of nature, but of statare! The king was a dwarf; 
the protector a giant! At the very moment he was 
avowing his extraordinary course to be free from 
agen or peculiar motives, his conduct gave the 
ie to such an assertion. At the very moment he 
was discoursing of faith and love to Jesus Christ, he 
was incarcerating and persecuting his most chosen 
servants. At the very moment he was presenting 
himself as the sovereign of popular election, his 
soldiers were surrounding the house of commons, 
to exclude a hundred members, which they did upon 
that very day. All that followed was the element 


of order struggling with that of chaos : for the princi- 
ple of trath had withdrawn, which could alone have 
said, “let there be light!” Questions without begin- 
ning or end ; infamous cruelties against quakerism and 
fanaticism, wasted away months and months in fruit- 
less discussions, and sanguinary or absurd proclama- 
tions. Cromwell began to be nervous, although he had 





of government to the English.” It is even asserted 
by Wellwood, that a crown was actually made, and 
brought to Whitehall! Our biographer justly ob- 
serves, that in the ensuing “movements of Oliver, 
there then lay, could the truth have been unfolded, a 
bitter agony of pride and mortification of heart be- 
yond any that his worst enemy or victim could have de- 
sired to see working within him. A mean and spirit- 
less slave to the vilest pasions of overwrought ambi- 
tion, he stood there within sight of the glittering 
bauble, for which he had periled so much, and yet 
dared not affect to see it.” It is now pretty clear that 
his courage had fallen into the rear of his wishes. 
Flsstwesl, Desborough, and the other republican 
officers, discerned his having become “as another 
man,” and profited by it acccordingly. They turned 
for once upon the hopes of their master, and appear- 
ing at the bar of the house, implored by petition that 
there might be no drawing back from steadiness to 
the good old cause! Beyond this moment, the usurper 
never entertained an idea of succeeding in any further 
attempts upon the royal title. 

The humble petition and advice however passed, 
for which we refer to the common histories in the 
possession of almost all readers. Cromwell thereby 
received permission to nominate his successor, and 
revive the other house, which was to consist of not 
fewer than forty, nor more than seventy. These peers 
were of course to be selected by himself; although, as 
it proved, their appointment weakened rather than 
strengthened his administration. He underwent once 
again the ceremonial of a solemn inauguration in 
Westminster Hall, on the 26th of June, 1657. Yet 
from that hour his horizon only became the more 
overcast. His new lords were ridiculed. The old 
nobility stood aloof from such names as Pack, and 
Claypole, and Goff, and Pride, and Jones, and Hew- 
son. The age was still intensely aristocratic. The 
hundred excluded members from the house of com- 
mons also took their seats; there being no longer 
any shadow of a pretext for preventing their doing 
so: but they so strengthened the opposition by their 
votes and voices, that the arm of protectoral govern- 
ment remained almost paralysed. Abroad, matters 
looked rather better. A new and larger treaty than 
before was made with Louis the Fourteenth and 
Cardinal Mazarine; of which the first fruits were 
the surrender of Mardyke, then that of Dunkirk, and 
lastly the showering down of all imaginable distinc- 
tions upon Lord Fauconburg, son in law to Crom- 
well. The grand seignor, moreover, even at Con- 
stantinople, received such a missive from London 
with regard to the treatment of an English ship 
named the Resolution, that justice had to be listened 
to in the Turkish divan, to the amazement no doubt 
of the Vizeer Azem! His parliament at home being 
more refractory than ever, the Protector dissolved it 
on the 4th of February, 1658. With that measure 
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expired his political expedients. His treasury stood 
empty ; his armies had received no pay for five and 
seven months; petitions were on foot in the city 
and elsewhere to deprive him of his various powers ; 
“Killing no Marder” had been published, like the 
whisper of some infernal familiar out of the dust; 
ard conspiracies surrounded him on all sides. 
Meantime his domestic hearth ceased to be any 
haven of rest to his worn and wearied mind. His 
excellent mother had departed; to whom, for a long 
period, the hrewery at Huntingdon would have been 
a blessed exchange for the splendid miseries of 
Whitehall. His favourite danghter, Lady Ulaypole, 
had begun to estrange herself from his side, through 
a regard to trath and justice. His son Richard, to 
whom he desired to leave his protectoral chair, was 
incapable, he feared too well, to retain it. His old 
military friends no longer welcomed him; and some 
of them had engaged against his administration or 
life. He now wore armour under his clothes; car- 
ried pistols in his pockets; multiplied his body- 
guard; sternly scanned the looks and gestures of 
those who addressed him; had his carriage sur- 
rounded with escorts, and driven with rapidity, wher- 
ever he went; and constantly changed his bedcham- 
ber. He was moreover careful, that besides the 
principal door, there should be some other egress to 
promote facilities for escape! What a spectacle of 
misery and retribution! His biographer eloquently 
asks, “ What spirit can fight against shadows,— 
those most terrible shadows, that spring up from 
the grave of virtue? This hero passed is nights 
in a state of feverish anxiety; sleep had fled from 
his pillow; and for more than a year before his death, 
the absence of rest is always assigned as either the 
cause which produced or the circumstance which 
aggravated his numerous ailments.”” The Lady 
Claypole died in the ensuing August. 

The next message to his family from the king of 
terrors was for the Protector himself, now an object 
of commiseration, one would suppose, to the most 
callous and hard-hearted adversary, could such a one 
have beheld him. The death of his daughter ren- 
dered darker and more dreary than before whatever 
might remain to him of existence below. An attack 
of gout had been succeeded by slow fever, pro- 
nounced by his physicians to be a bastard tertian 
and intermittent. He is said to have turned pale on 
hearing this, and to have executed his private will, 
on retiring to bed. But on the next morning, the 
25th of August, having recovered his composure, he 
expressed to those around him a very strong confi- 
dence that he should recover. 

The fever now became double tertian, and his 
strength rapidly wasted. On the second of Septem- 
ber, delirium oppressed him for some time; when, 
on a lucid interval occurring, he called on one of his 
chaplains to read to him that verse from St. Paul to 
the Philippians, “I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am therewith to be content; I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” As this 
fell upon his ear, “ he murmured brokenly forth these 
inexpressibly touching words, ‘This scripture did 
once save my life, when my eldest son . . . died, 
which went as a dagger to my heart, . . . indeed it 
did.’ ** Underwood, groom of the bedchamber, re- 
lates this, who was present at the scene. The other 
circumstances of his dissolution have been repeated 


a thousand times, with innumerable variations, mis- 
takes, and exaggerations. Beyond all question, the 
wanderings of any light-headed person on a death- 
| bed, under similar peculiarities, would have presented 
much about the same mixture of confiding buoyancy 
and religious hallucination. “I am safe,” he ex- 
claimed, “for I know that I was once in grace;” 
Sterry, one of his ministers, having assured him that 
it was impossible for the real children of God to fall 
away; which no doubt in acertain sense is perfectly 
correct. He then alluded in solemn prayer to his 
| being in covenant with God, and his having been 
made an instrument for rendering his people some 
| service; and there was a most melancholy pensive- 
|ness in several of his ejaculations. Stupor again 
came on; as it were insingular contrast to the storm 
| which raged that night over all England, and indeed 
/nearly all Europe, to the very coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In London, chimneys were blown down, 
houses unroofed, streets rendered impassable, and 
trees torn up by their roots in the parks. Such an 
uproar of the elements had not been witnessed in 
the memory of that generation, as that which ushered 
in the famous third of September, 1658, the anniver- 
sary of victories, and the day of death to Oliver 
Cromwell. He had occasionally uttered a few 
scarcely audible accents; but on the whole, his state 
was one of utter insensibility. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon, his attendants observed that he breath- 
ed heavily; when on looking closely into the bed of 
the protector, it was discovered that his mighty spirit 
had passed away. 

We have already exceeded our limits, and there- 
fore must not dwell upon his character. It is one of 
those which few people can contemplate without re- 
flecting upon it their personal or party predilections. 
Some laud him to the skies without being able to 
— his defects and blemishes: others never pass 
1is name without imitating those Mussulimans, who 
in a certain Arabian valley always throw a stone, 
being persuaded that they are casting it at Satan. 
The execrable meanness manifested after the resto- 
ration towards his mortal remains, has been often 
—— towards his memory and achievements, 
y those who ought to know better. Yet who can 
be ignorant as to the class to which such animals 
belong, who lift up their heels against the lords of 
the forest, when the mane of their magnificence lies 
prostrate in the dust? We have endeavoured to do 
our best to be impartial; and rather to aim at lettin 
his own deeds tell his own story. Much, very muc 
no doubt depends upon the point from whence these 
are smal. We admit that Oliver Cromwell was 
more than worth nine tenths of that vuleum pecus, 
whose lot it has been to wear crowns or coronets for 
the devastation of their species. Yet Walter Savage 
Landor affirms, and our biographer calls it a terrible 
and indisputable truth, that “he lived a hypocrite 
and died a traitor!’ It would be an arduous and 
hopeless labour, we fear, to disprove this altogether; 
for though his earlier services to his country were 
most meritorious and beneficial, his genius failed to 
seize and hold futurity, and in his dissolution their 
glory and results expired. We see nothing in the 
nature of things to have hindered him from being a 
George Washington, except the absence of sufficient 
magnanimity and disinterestedness for that purpose. 











His spiritual knowledge and experience were far 
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superior to those of the American hero; and to whom 
much is given, of them much will be required. 
Wherever religion embarks at all upon the ocean of 
haman politics and passions, it ought at least to hold 
the helm of the vessel in which it sails; nor permit | 
even its nominal professors to look one way and row 
another. The protector from a certain period of his 
life, acknowledged the force of what are termed evan- 
gelical principles; and by them therefore he must be 
tried. Tiberals ought to be as careful and faithful 
in denouncing the delinquencies of the conqueror of 
Dunbar and Worcester,—as conservatives should be | 
in performing the same part towards Charles the | 
First and Charles the Second. If the latter fail in | 
their office, it furnishes no excuse for the former, | 
whenever as public critics, they are called upon to | 
exercise public justice. The rights of man are 50 | 
closely connected with the word of God, and the in- | 
terests of everlasting truth, that invasions of the first 

pretty generally involve violations of the last; or 

vice versa, Large allowance must undoubtedly be 

made in individual cases for individual circumstances; 

and how far some secret germ of occasional derange- | 
ment nee j have possibly warped his moral percep- | 
tions, and thereby affected his moral responsibilities, 

is hardly within the province of any human observer 
to discern, much less to decide. ‘The grand lesson 
to be learned from his character and history is the 
loathsomeness of every thing in ethies which stands 
opposed to that noble axiom of antiquity, Esse quam 
videri; as also the fearful perilousness of a nation 
appealing to force, even for the recovery or preserva- 
tion of its liberties. We do not of course say that 
this is never to be done; but vey! that the experi- 
ment must always of necessity be a fearful one. 
Whoever promotes, therefore, the cause of general 
education, founded upon sound, practical, scriptural 
principles, is doing more to benefit his fellow crea- 
tures, and arm them with those weapons in defence 
of freedom against which oppression will never in 
the end be able to prevail, than if ten thousand 
founderies were filling the arsenals of the world with 
cannon, or supplying the Bonapartes or Esparteros 
of our age with materials for adding to their respec- 
tive histories another Oliver Cromwell. 








CHILDHOOD. 
TO MY ONLY SISTER. 


Dost thou remember how we lived at home— 
That it was like an oriental place, 
Where right and wrong, and blame and praise did 
come 
By ways we wondered at and durst not trace; 
And gloom and sadness were but shadows thrown 
From griefs that were our sire’s and not our own? 


It was a moat about our souls, an arm 

Of sea, that made the world a foreign shore; 
And we were too enamoured of the charm 

To dream that barks might come and waft us o’er. 
Cold snow was on the hills; and they did wear 
Too wild and wan a look to tempt us there. 


We had traditions of our own, to weave 
A web of creed and rite and sacred thought; 





CHILDHOOD—TO A LITTLE BOY. 


And when a stranger, who did not believe 

As they who were our types of God had taught, 
Came to our home, how harsh his words did seem, 
Like sounds that mar, but cannot break, a dream. 


And then in Scripture some high things there were, 
Of which, they said, we must not read or talk ; 

And we, through fear, did never trespass there, 
But made our Bibles like our twilight walk 

In the deep woodlands, where we durst not roam 

To spots from whence we could not see our home. 


Albeit we fondly hoped, when we were men, 
To learn the lore our parents loved so well, 
And read the rites and symbols which were then 
But letters of a word we could not spell— 
Church-bells, and Sundays when we did not play, 
And Sacraments at which we might not stay. 


But we too soon from our safe place were driven; 
The world broke in upon our orphaned life. 
Dawnings of good, young flowers that looked to 
Heaven, 
It left untilled for what seemed maniier strife; 
Like a too early summer, bringing fruit 
Where spring perchance had meant another shoot! 


Some begin life too soon,—like sailors thrown 
Upon a shore where common things lock strange ; 
Like them they roam about a foreign town, 
And grief awhile may own the force of change. 
Yet, though one hour new dress and tongue may 
please, 
Our second thoughts look homeward, ill at ease. 


Come then unto our childhood’s wreck again— 
The rocks hard-by our father’s early grave ; 

And take the few chance treasures that remain, 
And live through manhood upon what we save. 

So shall we roam the same old shore at will! 

In the fond faith that we are children still. 


Christian! thy dream is now—it was not then: 
Oh! it were strange if childhood were a dream. 
Strife and the world are dreams: to wakeful men 
Childhood and home as jealous anyels seem: 
Like shapes and hues that play in clouds at even, 
They have but shifted from thee into heaven! 
Rev. F. W. Faber. 


TO A LITTLE BOY. 


Dear Little One! and can thy mother find, 

In those soft Jineaments that move so free 

To smiles or tears, as holiest infancy 

About thy heart its glorious web doth wind, 

A faithful likeness of my sterner mind ? 

Ah! then there must be times, unknown to me, 

When my lost boyhood, like a wandering air, 

Comes for a while to pass upon my face, 

Giving me back the dear familiar grace 

O’er which my mother poured her fast fond prayer. 

But sin and age will rob me of this power; 

Though now my heart like an uneasy lake, 

Some broken im: » at times, may take 

From forms w ich fade more sadly Be 
Rev. F. 


hour! 
+ Faber. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 

[ We here present our readers with an interesting 
document, never before published, which supplies 
many particulars in the life of Charles Edward, com- 
monly called the Young Pretender, from the termi- 
nation of the battle of Culloden, to his escape from 
Scotland into France. It is a regular journal of the 
events which befel him during the time that he wan- 
dered amongst the islands of Scotland, and is written 
by one of his attendants, whose son* settled in 
France, where he followed, about twenty years ago, 
the occupation of a hairdresser. ‘This person’s 
father had been with his royal highness in all his 
misfortunes and disasters, during which time he had 
kept the journal in question. The prince had also 
given him two miniatures, beautifully executed on 
copper; one that of himself, the other that of the 
duke, afterwards Cardinal York. This document 
and its accompanying relics were secured by our 
friend for a moderate amount of argent comptant, and 
they are now before us. The internal evidence in 
favour of the authenticity of the manuscript is quite 
clear; but its external appearance—the ink, the 
hand writing, the spelling, the antiquity of the docu- 
ment, and the accompanying miniatures, set the 
question quite at rest. fe therefore give its con- 
tents without further preface; merely observing that 
we have preserved the antique phraseology of the 
original. ] 

The misfortunate battle of Culloden being fought 
upon the 16th of April, 1746, his royal highness see- 
ing that the day was irrecoverably lust, concluded 
that his only business was to endeavour the saving 
of himself out of the hands of his enemies: where- 
upon, having retired to a neighbouring eminence, 
hard by the place of action, accompanied by a few 
of Fitz-James’s horse, there, having made a little 
stop, not knowing whither to direct his course, when 
luckily one Edmond Burk, the servant of one Alex- 
ander MacLeod, son of Mr. John MacLeod, of Mui- 
ravine Side, rod accidently by them, thinking to 
find his master among them, whom he had not seen 
since the beginning of the battles. His master (who 
happened to be there present with the prince), know- 
ing him to be very well acquaint with all the different 
m of the highlands, ordered him to lead them the 
safest and surest road to Glengarry : whereupon the 
prince, accompanied by Master O’Sulivan,t Mr. 





* We are inclined to think that this man was a 
son of Neil Mackechan, or, originally, Macdonald— 
a servant at first of Flora Macdonald’s father, and 
the trusty companion and guide of Charles Edward 
in his wanderings. Neil had been brought up in 
France. We also think that Neil himself was the 
author of this account now presented to the reader; 
for, independently of other internal evidence, he 
speaks of things which occurred, and of conversa- 
tions carried on when the prince was in company 
with Neil alone. Neil would naturally fly the coun- 
try when an opportunity presented ; and in compan 
with his prince whom he had so devotedly served, 
and having been educated in France, he no doubt 
would have settled there. 

t Colonel Sullivan, an officer of considerable mi- 
litary reputation, who acted in the army of the prince 
arcn, 1841.—Museum. 44 
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PRETENDER. 


| Allan MacDowell, priest, and the said Alexander 


MacLeod, marched westward, and arrived that night 
about eight o’clock to Thomas Gortlickshorge, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Fraser, in Stratha g, where 
he met, as it was said, with my Lord Lovat, and 
supt with him there that night. 

After supper the prince reckoning it dangerous to 
stay so very near the enemy, the first night, we re- 
solved to continue his journey towards Glengarry ; 
about break of day, finding himself quite fatigued 
and worn out for want of rest, he consulted with his 
fellow-travellers, whither he might repair with most 
safty to take some hours repose. They all concluded 
that the Castel of Invergary was the surest and safest 
place for that purpose, and a great conveniency of 
concealment, and wer he] might repose himself 
without any fear [there] till such time as he and his 
party should take further resolutions. Being then 
prevailed upon by these reasons, he immediately 
repaired thither, where he was received by Glen- 
garry with the greatest pleasure. When he suf- 

ciently refreshed himself, he took a resolution to 
proceed still further, fearing to stay long in one 
— He departed that same day from Glengarry, 

eing the 17th in the evening, and continued his 
root (route) towards Lochaber, and came that night 
to Donald Cameron of Glenpean’s house, where he 
passed the remaining part of the night. 

Next day being the 18th, he set out for the Braes 
of Moror, and arrived in the evening at Angus Mack 
Eachan’s house, son to Alexander McEachan, of 
Domondrack. He was so much fatigued that night, 
that he could neither eat nor drink, and required the 
help of a man to support him to his bed. ‘The next 
day being the 19th, he ventured to pass the whole 
day in a wood near the house, in order to recruit 
more strength for a night walk; and accordingly 
when it was late, he set out for Arasack, where he 
arrived about six in the morning, and went straight 
to Angus MacDonald’s house in Borrodale, where 
he quartered, after his landing, till he marched out 
of the country. At his arrival here, he found a great 
many Mack Donalds assembled together, who had 
lately escaped out of the battle of Culloden—gentle- 
men of both Glengarry’s and Clanranald’s families. 
During the — days he stayed in that a he 
had daily conferences with young Clanranald, Colo- 
nel MacDonald of Barisdale, and several others of 
both families, treating, which was the safest place, 
and surest method for his concealment. After they 
had satisfied him as to that, they protested, and 
assured him he should have nothing to fear, that they 
would stand by him if he only would stay among 
them to the last man. With this he seemed to be 
very much satisfied, *till Mr. O’Neil and O’Sulivan, 
by the advice of Mr. Allan MacDonald, and one 
Donald MacLeod, of Galtrigil, perswaded him in a 
private council, to quite that country for good and 
all; and as there was no appearance of succeeding 
further, and that they lost all hopes of gaining the 

oint they once undertook, it was better to run for the 
Route, where Donald promised to procure a ship for 
them as far as the Orkneys, and then he assured them 
to find a ship to transport them to France. The prince 
being prevailed upon by these convincing reasons, 





in the capacity of engineer. In Ray’s History of the 
Rebellion will be found an interesting notice of him. 
Secect Reviews. 22 
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ordered a ten-oar boat belonging to Angus MacDonald, 
of Borodale, to be seized upon, and without any further 
consultation, he put to sea about six o’clock at night, 
accompanied only by these persons who were the 
authors of the new scheme, without acquainting any 
body of any such design, till they were seen fairly 
under sail of the coast. 

This night’s voyage was like to cost them dire; 
for they were not long at sea, when there came on 
such a terrible roaring of thunder, preceed’d by such 
dreadful flashes of lightning, accompanied with a 
prodigious poure of rain, so that the whole elements 
seemed to rebel against them, and threatened to send 
them every moment to eternity; the wind, which 
continued to blow fair the whole night, coming about 
to the north, quite contrary to their course, about 
twelve o’clock at night, made them despair of con- 
tinuing their intended voyage any further, and so 
[they prepared for death, as being sure to be shat- 
tered upon the rocks of the nearest shore. Amidst 
all these dangers he appeared intrepide, and offered 
his service to Donald MacDonald and Donald Mac- 
Leod, seeing they were the only two that was of any 
service in the boat, whilst all the rest was obli 
to give it up, stiffened and benumbed with cold. 
They continued in that agony the whole night, 
“till about break of day, when Rory MacDonald, 
who stood at the helm all the time, discerning 
Benbicula in south-west, where he knew to be one 
of the best harbours on that coast, and the wind 
blowing astern of them, he piloted them into the 
harbour of Roshiness, within five long miles of 
Clanranald’s house, which being Sunday, and the 
29th of Aprile. 

They were no sooner landed but they were seen 
by a herd of Clanranald’s who stayed in the place 
always to take care of his master’s cattle, and seeing 
a number of men finely clad, and fully armed, su 
posing them to be an enemy, he immediately made 
off, with a nimble pair of heels, and carried the news 
of what he had seen to his master, as he was at din- 
ner with Mr. John MacAuley, Neil MacDonald, and 
several other gentlemen. Clanranald, moved by 
this unexpected surprise, before he resolved upon 
any thing, sent Donald MacDonald to know the cer- 
tainty of what the herd had told him. Master Mac- 
Aulay, who was parish minister in the country, to 
satisfie his own curiosity sent one of his auditors to 
learn what they were, from whence they came, and 
where they were bound for, this fellow pretending 
to have been sent thither by Clanranald, upon a 
sg of a boat’s being land’d there, and to examine 
what they were, learned, it was the prince who de- 
signed to make for the Lewis in order to make his 
escape, who came back and told the minister the 
same. The minister, judging that he could not meet 
with a better opportunity to show his zeal and affec- 
tion for the government, despatched a courier that 
same day away to the Herris, with a letter to his 
father, who was minister there, charging him to write 
immediately upon receipt of his letter, to Mr. Colin 
MacKenzie, established minister at Stornaway, in- 
forming him of the same, and ordering him to settle 
all measures with Seaforth'’s factor there to appre- 
hend the prince at his first landing.* 

* The presbyterians, who were then, as they are 
now, the parochial clergy of Scotland, were univer- 
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Donald MacDonald, who was sent by Clanranald 
to learn the strength of the enemy, as it was belived. 
having returned, acquainted him of the matter of fact, 
assuring, he spoke to Mr. Allen MacDonald, who 
ordered him to tell Clanranald to come and see him, 
as he designed to go off that night. Whereupon 
Clan and Neil MacDonald went privately out of the 
town, and took their way straight to Roshiness, 
where they found the prince, in the house with Mr. 
O’Sulvan, O’Neil, Mr Allen MacDonald, and Donald 
MacLeod. The prince received him very kindly, 
after having communicated to him his design he took 
leave of him, and put to sea again that night, with 
the same persons that accompanied him thither. The 
heavens proved more favourable to them that night 
than the former, having met with no danger or oppo- 
sition, and at daybreak they came in to Loch Maddy, 
in north west, where they skulk’d the whole day, 
being the 30th, seeing they durst not venter to sea 
in the daytime, for fear to be discovered by the 
several men of war that guarded the coast at that 
time. They set out from Loch Maddy about six 
o’clock, which was the ordinary hour they always 
departed, and landed in Scalpa, in the Herris, early 
next morning, being the Ist of May. 

Before they came near a house they took borrow’d 
names and employments. Master O’Sulvan took 
that of Captain Sinclair, the prince called himself 
William Sinclair, the captain’s son, O'Neil changed 
his name into Neilson, and mate Master Allen named 
himself Dalrumple, and Rosman, and Donald Mac- 
Leod, master of the boat y' (that) brought them 
thither, and swoie the crew to attest the same. 

After this ceremony was over, they came to Donald 
Campbell’s house, who was the most sponsable gen- 
tleman in that part of the country, but an enemy by 
his name, and a downright hypocrite in his heart; 
and being asked by their landlord what they were, 
they told him that they were sea-fareing men from 
the Orkneys, who being homeward bound from Ir- 
land, lost their ship near the Mull of Kintyre, and 
most of their crew, and were thereupon forced to 
freight their present boat and crew from Mull, as 
fare as the Lewis, where they hop’t to find a vessel 
to transport them safe home to their own country. 


sally on the side of the house of Hanover, and gave 
the most willing assistance to the government, and 
as willing an opposition to the claims and plans of 
Charles ional 

A curious instance of the determined conduct of 
one of these sturdy clergymen is given in ** The 
History of the Rebellion” by Ray, a volunteer in the 
army of the Duke of Cumberland. 

The prince or pretender had issued an order to the 
clergy to suspend their performance of divine wor- 
ship. ‘ Notwithstanding,” writes Ray, “ Mr. Neal 
MacVicar continued to perform divine service as 
usual: on which the pretender sent a messenger re- 


quiring that he should pray for him, and forbid him 
to mention King George in his prayers; yet Mr. 
Mac Vicar prayed for the royal family as usual, but 


in mentioning his majesty, he said, * Bless the Kine; 
Thou knowest what kine J mean; may the crown sit 
long easy on his head, &c. And for this man that has 
come amongst us to seek an earthly crown, we beseech 
Thee, in mercy, to take him to thyself, and give him a 
crown of glory.” 
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The next day, being the 2d of May, they sent Donald 
MacLeod away to Stornaway before them to have a 
ship ready freighted, and to get intelligence how 
the people s affected, and to send them word 
accordingly; which project would have had the in- 
tended success, were it not for the imprudence of 
Donald, and MacAuiay’s malicious letter. 

As soon as he was arrived at Stornaway he set 
about putting his commission in execution, and dis- 
charged himse’f so well of that duty, that he got a 
ship frighted that same evening, and wrote back to 
the prince, who remained still at Scalpa, to repair 
thither as soon as possible, but unwarily having 
gone to drink a bottle with the captain of the ship, 
reposing too much trust in him, he disclosed to him 
all the secret, whereupon the captain told him, if he 
should load the ship with gold he would not employ 
her for that purpose. Having said this, he went 
and published in all the streets of the town that the 
pretender (as he called him) was to come to town, 
privately next night, and if Mr. MacLeod had not 
escaped out of the town he had certainly been, ap- 
prend'd that night. The prince, who knew nothing 
of what was passing before aim, he set out upon the 
3 of May for Stornaway afoot, leaving orders with 
his crew to return home to the mainland and restore 
the boat to the owner. That day he suffered a vast 
deal of cold and fatigue, the day being so extreme 
bad; Donald MacLeod mett him about a quarter of 
a mile without the town, and told him it was danger- 
ous for him to venter into it by reason they all got 
notice of his approach, and were in an uproar all 
under arms, and that all this was the effect of Mr. 
MacAulay’s letter. 

The prince, raging with anger and fear, retired that 
night to my Lady Kildin’s house, which lay about 
half a mile of without the town, and there he passed 
the remaining part of the night, notwithstanding that 
a great manny of the mob made a dreadful noise 
about the house a great part of the night. Having 
held a consultation with the lady what was properest 
to be done, she told him that his only safety coneist- 
ed in returning to Benbienla again, under Clanra- 
nald’s protection, since his project in coming thither 
misgave. In order thereunto, she procured them a 
boat to cross Loch Stornaway, which was a nearer 
cut to return to Scalpa; where he left his boat and 
crew, having taken leave of the worthy lady, he set 
out about four o’clock in the morning, crossed the 
loch, and arrived back at Donald Campbell’s house, 
that night, which was the fourth of May. He was no 
sooner arrived but he found all the crew was gone 
except two, upon account the country people threat- 
ened to apprehend them. 

The prince fearing to make a stay in any man’s 
house, who found out what he really was, and reckon- 
ing it impracticable to find as many men as would 
manage his own boat so soon as he would require 
(them), especiall H in the heart of an enemy's country, 
he bought a small boat from Donald Campbell, whom 
it was said, he bribed by Firing him a sum of mony 
for to hold his tongue, and disown that he knew what 
he was. It seemed very difficult for them now to 
get safe into Benbicula, by reason the chanel was 
pestered with the English navy, sent there a purpose 
to hinder the prince or any of his party to make their 
escape. He set out u the 5th from Scalya, aud 
rowed along the coast 








whole night; as they passed 
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the mouth of the Finnasvay bay, they observed a 
ship in the harbour which they belived to be the 
Baltimore sloop of war Thomas How Captain, a 
brother to my Pord How in Irland, and being seen 
from aboard the Baltimore, she immediately sent off 
one of her long boats in pursuit of them, and chased 
them the whole night; about five aclock in the morn- 
ing she came up pretty close to them, the prince 
terrefied at the approach of the enemy, beg *d of the 
rowers to pull away strongly for fear to fall a sacri- 
fice in the hands of these ravenous wolves, where- 
upon they ran in upon a ridge of rocks they observed 
betwixt them and the land, and there sculked close 
by one of the rocks to observe what course the Balti- 
more was to take next, while all of a sudden they 
saw her change her course, not able to find them out, 
Despairing of success she returned to her harbour. 

The prince and his party, taking fresh courage, 
being free from danger that day, they determined as 
it was near day to draw nearer the land, and sculk 
there, "till it was late, that the men might refresh 
themselves, for the fatigue of the ensueng night; 
they approached to the shore, and found it to be a 
desert island, about two leagues from the continent 
of the Herris, where they found no living creature. 
They were turned of provisions so short, that a lip- 
pie of gradan oatmeal was al] that remained to them 
to satiate their hungry appetites, which some of the 
men took, put some water about it with a little salt, 
and fell a eating of it. The prince seeing them eat 
it as hearty as if it had been better cheer, ask’t them 
whether it tasted better than it look’t, they answered, 
if he would only try it, he would be as well pleased 
with it as what they were, whereupon, calling for a 
little of it, he eat it as contentedly as the most deli- 
cate dish that was ever served upon his table, saying 
at the same time that it tasted pretty well, consider- 
ing the ugly appearance it made. It was not long 
after, when Providence cast more plenty in their way, 
for one of the crew, who was more curious than the 
rest, having gone to take a view of the island, found 
in the farther end of it abundance of cod and ling, 
half a barrel of salt and a pot. Although they were 
starving the whole day for hunger, yet they durst not 
make a fire, by reason they thought it dangerous to raise 
a smock upon the island, lest being seen from the con- 
tinent it might discover them. When it grew dark, 
the prince ordered the crew to carry some of the fish 
to the boat, when not a man, either simple or gentle, 
obeyed him, he himself, went in a passion, and car- 
ried half a dozen of*them in his arms, and threw them 
in the boat, saying, since they were all so gentle and 
scroupelous, that he would take the sin upon himself, 
and show them the exemple; the whole crew dash’d, 
and confused, would have load’d the boat if he per- 
mitted them. Now being about six o’clock, they 

ut to sea, and landed in Benbicula the next day, a 
ittle after sunrise, in the very same harbour which 
they left some days before the 6th of May. 

He set his foot no sooner ashore but he sent an 
express for Clanranald, who came next night, hav- 
ing taken none with him but Neil MacDonald, who 
was there with him before: Upon Clanranald’s arri- 
val, he seemed quite easie, and told him that Provi- 
dence had sent him under his protection, where he 
hoped to be sheltered, and that he was to throw him- 
self in his hands to dispose of him as he thought fit. 
Clanranald assured him he had nothing to fear, and 
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that he would find a place for his concealment, where | tion of my Lord George Murray, and several others, 
none should have the least opportunity to see him,| but however he did a great deal of justice and hon- 
but such as he should employ to carry to him what-| our to the Mack Donalds, by ry Neil that they 
ever he wanted. | were the last that abandoned the field; and, more- 
After he had sufficiently refreshed himself for some | over, that they would have had certainly been cut all 
days, it was thought dangerous to make any longer| to pieces, had not the pickets come to their relief, 
stay at Roshiness, because being a place much fre-| to whom he said, they owe an eternal obligation. 
quented by boats from the neighbouring countrys,| He blamed always my Lord George as being the 
they would soon be discovered; for this reason, he| only instrument in loseing the battle, and altho’ that 
was conducted from thence to Bareness, about three | he, the morning before the action, used all his rheto- 
miles from Roshiness, where he had the conveniency| rick, and eloquence against fighting, yet my Lord 
of a little hutt of a house that was in the place, the) George outreasoned him, ’till at last he yielded for 
entry of which was so very narrow, that he was) fear to raise a dissension among the army, all which, 
foreed to fall upon his knees, and creep in upon his) he attributed to his infidelity, roguery, and treachery. 
belly, as often as he entered. This habitation not| He always flattered himself that the highlanders 
pleasing him, he begged of Clanranald to send him/| were still upon foot to hinder the enemy from har- 
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into some Christian place where he could have more|rassing their countrys, and conceived great hopes 
| that they would be able to stand it out, "till they got 
a relief from France. He was so fond to know what 
| was passing among them, that he sent his boat 
|twice to Mudort for intellig nce, and hearing of a 
skirmish oetwixt Cluny MacPherson and a party of 
the elector’s troops in Badanack, of which Cluny had 
the better, it gave him no small joy: he had notice 
given him likewise that Borrisdale, upon whose 
courage and conduct he Jay a great stress, was at the 
head of about three thousand men in Glenkuaak. 
All these, and manny suchlike stories kept him stil] 
in top spirits, together with the expectation of a 
French landing in England, where he perswaded 
himself the Duke of York was landed at the head of 
ten thousand French, and assured those who durst 
not contradict him of the same. 

it gave him a great deal of pleasure too look tothe 
| ships that passed in the Chanel every day, which he 
| flattered himself to be French, chough they were realy 
some of the English fleet sent thither to guard the 
coast, and hinder any of the Highlanders to escape, 
and would have Neil to go and pilot to some har- 
bour that they might not be lost. It was wonderfull 
how he preserved his health all the time, notwith- 
standing all the fatigue and troubles he underwent, 
and the bad usage he met with very often; for I have 
not seen him one hour sick all the time I have had 
the honour to accompany him, save only eight days 
he was troubled with a flux, which kept him very 
busie while it lasted; he had always a good appetite, 
and could eat any meat that came in his way, as 
well as those who was accustomed to it from their 
infancy. He took care to warm his stomach ever 
morning with a hearty bumper of brandy, of whic 
he always drank a vast deal; for he was seen to 
drink a whole bottle of a day without being in the 
least concerned. 

He took a vast delight, when it was a good day, to 
sit up a stone that was before the door of the house, 
with his face turned towards the sun; and when he 
was desired to move from thence, fearing to get a 
headache, he ordered them to pack about their busi- 
ness, that he knew himself what was gocd for him, 
better than they could describe, that the sun did him 
all the good in the world. Notwithstanding his 
melancholy fits, yet at other times he was so hearty 
and merry, that he danced for a whole hour together, 
having no other musick but some highland ree] which 
he whistled away as he tripped along. [t happened 
one day as he was walking along the coast with Neil 


room, and use more freedom and ease, for in that 
monstrous hole he could never have satisfaction, 
which he said the devil had left because he had not 
room enough in it. 

The next day being the 10th of May, it was deter- 
mined to send him to Corrodall, a little pleasant 
glen in South-West, belonging to Neil MacDonald, 
where there was two country-houses, and conveni- 
ency enough for his concealment. Neil was appoint- 
ed for to conduct him thither, whom he de desired to 
remain still withhim. About eleven a‘clock at night, 
they set out with Neil, who was their faithful guide, 
towards Corrodale, where they arrived next day about 
six in the afternoon; when they came near the house, 
Neil left him under a rock while he went in to see 
if there were no strangers there; and finding none 
but Ranald his brother, who had come thither the 
day before by Niel’s own orders, he presently re- 
turned where he left the prince, and conducted him 
to thehouse. He seemed extraordinary well pleased 
with the house, which he swore look’t like a palace 
in comparison of the abominable hole they had lately 
left. He sat upon a seat of green turf that was made 
up for him that same evening, and after taking a re- 
freshment of gradan bread-and-cheese, and goats milk, 
upon which he fed very hearty, he desired his feet to 
be washed, being extreme dirty, and very much galled 
by his night walk; after which he smok’'t a pipe of 
tobacco and went to bed, which being heather and 
green rushes, he slept soundly ‘till twelve next day. 

During his stay at Corrodale, which was five 
weeks, his ordinary conversation was talking of the 
army, and of the battle of Culloden, and the high- 
land chieftains, whose lamentable case he deplored 
very much. One day as he was taking a walk in| 
the morning with Neil MacDonald only, the subject 
of their discourse was describing to Neil the battle 
of Culloden, wherein he said his horse was shot 
under him; for (says he) as I was riding up to the 
right wing, my horse began to kick, at which I was 
much surprised, being very quiet and peaceable form- 
merly, and looking narrowly to him to see what was 
the matter with him, I observed the blood gushing 
out of his side. Oh! oh! says I (speaking to the 
horse), if this be the story with you, you have no 
less than reason to be uneasie, whereupon I was 
oblidged to dismount and take another. Then the 
conversation rowlled upon the order of battle, and 
how he was forced to condescend to give the right 
hand to the Atholl-men and others, which he knew 











to be the MacDonald's right, meerly by the perswa- 
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hot day, they spied a number of young whales ap- 
proaching pretty near the shore, and observing them 
to make straight for the rock whereon they sat down, 
he sent immediately for his fusee, and as they came 
within his reach he fired at them; and being inform- 
ed some time before that Neil was an incomparable 
good swimmer, he ordered him to strip and hall 
ashore the whale,* which he swore he had shot dead. 
Neil, in obedience to his orders and to humour him, 
began to strip very slowly, till he saw the whale, 
which had received no hurt, out of sight. 

During his stay at Corrodale, Clanranald paid him 
several visits, as also all the gentlemen of the country, 
who sent him presents of all they possessed, as he 
now despaired of any assistance from abroad, and 
wishing to be out of the [ighlands, he thought of 
setting about getting a ship to transport himself out 
of the kingdom. In order thereunto, he sent off Mr. 
O'Neil and Captain Donald MacDonald, Clanra- 
nald’s son, who joined him at his return from the 
Lewis, in order to go to France, thinking to get pas- 
sage from the Lewis privately, to either Sweden or 
Denmark, from whence they were to pass into 
France. 

Having received fifty guineas each, to defray their 
charges, they set out for the Heris, where they no 
sooner arrived but O’Neil, who was there with the 
prince before, was immediately known, and if he had 
not made his escape back to Benbicula, he had been 
apprehended without going any further, whereupon 
he returned to the prince, who did not care much for 
him ever after. Captain MacDonald, who pursued 
his journey towards the Lewis, met with the same 
fate at Stornaway, there having found his uncle, 
Alexander MacLeod, he carried him with him.to his 
own house, where he lay concealed for a long time 
after, and returned to the prince no more. 

The enemy, was not idle all this time to inform 
themselves about him, got sufficient intelligence that 
he was in Wist, disposed of themselves so that it 
seemed impracticable for him to escape. That he 
might lose no time, he sent Neil as minister pleni- 
potentiary to Boystile, to treat with him to procure 
a boat for him, and sufficient hands for to manage it, 
in case of accidence—for now he was to attempt to 
gain the mainland, seeing there was no safety for hi a 
in Wist. Boystile, who did not go near him all the 
time for fear of suspicion, sent him back word with 
Neil, that he himself would come in person and con- 
sult with him what was properest to be done. Boy- 
stile came next day, and was received by the prince 
with open arms, and found some of the gentlemen of 
the country who came to see him the day before, 
of whose number was Hugh MacDonald, of Ball- 
issher, from Nort Wist, who was ready to sacrifice 
his life and fortune for the prince’s safety (I say), 
Boystile at his arrival found all these lying in their 
bed, very much disordered by the foregoing night's 
carouse, while his royal highness was the only one 
who was able to take care of the rest, in heaping 
them with plaids, and at the same time merrily sung 
the De profundis for the rest of their souls. 





* «Not considering that that office was fitter for 
dogs rather than for men ; but, however,” &c. These 
words oceur in the MS., but are blotted out by the 
same hand, only not sufficiently so as to render them 
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Neil, who was straggling every day about the 
neighbouring towns for intelligence, and who never 
missed to come in seasonable time with what news 
he gathered among the people, arrived, as the Prince, 
eo pom and the other gentlemen, were very busie 
and very hearty taking their bottle. It was always 
the prince’s custom, whenever Neil returned from 
any expedition, to learn from him privately what 
news he brought before it was made public. Neil 
told him that two hundred of the Sky militia, head’d 
y Hugh MacDonald, of Armidale, and Alexander 

acLeod, of Ullish, was landed at Barra, who was 
sent thither by my Lord Lowdian Campbell, and 
MacLeod, having had an information that the prince 
was sculking in that country ; and that these gentle- 
men’s orders were, after a diligent search made in 
Barra, to pass into South Wist, and to stay there 
guarding the coast and foords in the country "till they 
were reinforced by a greater number; and, moreover, 
that Captain Ferguson was ordered to the Lewis for 
the same purpose, Captain MacKenzie to the Herris, 
and the Baltimore to cruize upon the coast of Wist, 
so that it seemed next to a miracle to have been able 
to escape. The prince, who always appeared very 
gay and cheerful, notwithstanding his crosses and 
misfortunes, was very much dejected at this news; 
which Boystile observing begged of him to be in no 
ways uneasie, that the danger was not so great as 
what he apprehended, and that he, despite of all the 
search of the enemy, would procure a place for him 
where he would not be exposed to the least danger, 
till such time asa more favourable opportunity offered 
for making his escape ; and fearing least the enemy 
might surprise them, being now three days in the 
country, Boystile took leave of him in order to pre- 
vent their coming so suddenly till he got time to fit 
into some other place. 

Neil fearing the fickleness and the inconstancy of 
the common people, who might — be perverted 
from their fidelity to discover him to his enemies, in 
hopes of a great reward, did not think proper to stay 
there any longer; whereupon, having got into their 
boat, which they always had nigh them, they set out 
about eleven o’clock at night, without acquainting 
any body of their design, except those who were 
partakers of it, 4nd took the retreat towards Benbi- 
cula, and landed about break of day in Jugia, a desert 
island, about three miles from Roshiness where they 
sculked for eight days. 

During their stay in this solitude, he kept a private 
correspondence with Boystile about leaving the coun- 
try, as itappeared impossible for him to conceal him- 
self any longer from those cursed villains who left 
not a stone unturned to find him out. Boystile, who 
used all endeavours to effect his design to get him 
safely conveyed to the mainland, lost no time to 
provide whatever necessaries their voyage required ; 
when unluckily he himself was taken prisoner, and 
carried away on board the Baltimore, so that design 
perished, and came to nothing. 

Upon the news of Boystile’s being made prisuner 
he expressed a great deal of regret for him, saying 
it was a great pity he should fall into the hands of 
such ruffians, who would have no regard for his merit, 
for really he was the honestest man (said he) T met 
with since my stay in the isles. While he stayed 
upon the island he went about the shore once or 
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the most commodious hole or cave for hiding him in 
case some of the men-of-war that kept the channel still 
came to land any men. There he had occasion to 
see the Lady Clanranald, who came from Roshiness 
to have the honour of seeing him before he left the 
country, and carried along with her to him some of 
what necessaries he wanted; he received her very 
kindly, made much of her, and thanked her for her 
generosity, telling her next day at parting that he 
would not forget soon what kindness he met with in 
the country. They had plenty of bread and other 
meats during their retreat in that Patmos, but before 
the eight days was expired they were obliged to 
leave the whole to another party of the MacLeods, 
who landed upon the island from Skay. 

After being chased from thence they had no other 
resource but to return towards the south end of the 
country, upon hearing that the Skay militia had de- 
parted from Boystile’s house two days before, and 
were upon their march towards Benbicula, where 
they flattered themselves infallibly sure to find him. 
About eight o’clock at night upon the 12th of July, 
they put to sea from Lockaskivay, and rowed the 
whole night along the coast, and as the day began to 
dawn Neil advised them to land in Lockskiport, and 
to stay there "till it was late; but the prince, who was 
eager to be as far on that day as possibly he could, 
would not condescend, and so continued their voyage 
the whole day. About five in the afternoon they 
landed at Corrodale, where they refreshed themselves 
*till it was ten, and arrived next morning at sunrise 
at the mouth of Lochymort, in South-Wist; they had 
not so much as one mouthful to eat that night of any 
kind, and having made up a tent of the oars and sail 
of the boat, he Tai himself down upon a kind of a 
heather bed that was made for him, while Neil stood 
sentry upon the rock before the tent door the whole 
night, after he had placed two of the crew whom he 
could trust most, to about a mile off, as an advanced 
guard. 

When it was near day he asked Neil whether it 
was possible to find any meat, who told him it was 
impracticable, by reason the nearest town lay five 
miles off, whereupon he roused up the rest, and got 
into the boat and rowed to Stialay, a small island near 
the entry of Lock Boystile, within three long miles 
of Boystile’s house, being the 14th of July in the 
evening. ‘They were no sooner landed and the tent 
made, than Neil posted off immediately to Boystile’s 
house for provisions; when he arrived, he found all 
the family in bed, and having knocked them up, he 
acquainted Boystile’s daughter who came first to the 
door, with the princes being upon the Island of 
Stialay, where he had but very ill accommodations. 
She ran into'the room where her stepmother was in 
bed, bringing Neil along with her, who told the lady 
the miserable condition his royal highness was in, 
she got up in the greatest hurry, and sent off what 
was readiest to relieve them in the mean time, till 
such time she could get more prepared against the 
next night, Neil returned, charging the lady at 
parting, to learn what was passing among the enemy, 
and to inform him accordingly. 

At his arrival he found the boat ashore waiting him, 
and having passed to the island, the prince met him 
at his landing, and asked of him if he got any meat. 
Neil told him that he brought some fresh butter and 
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said he, “ Five me one of the bottles and a piece of 
bread, for I never was so hungry since I was born;” 
which being ae him, he took two or three hearty 
pulls of it before he came near the rest, which gave 
him so good an appetite, that he eat that night more 
than ever he was seen to eat at three ordinary meals, 
and all the rest did proportionably. After supper he 
called for the brandy-bottles, and drank the king’s 
and the duke’s healths; which done, he wrapt him- 
self in his plaid, laid down and slept away the re- 
maining part of the night very soundly. 

Next morning there was a consultation held con- 
cerning the course they were to take from thence. 
Some were of opinion that they should venter to run 
for the continent in the smal! boat they had, of which 
the prince himself approved very much, saying he 
would rather drown than fall into the hands of those 
profligate fellows who were in pursuite of him. Others 
were of opinion that the safest step they could take 
was, to make for some one of the Southern Isles of 
Barra, and the rather because the first party who 
came after him to the country, landed first in that 
island, and it seemed very probable they would not 
return there again. They all agreed to this last 
proposal, and that no time might be lost, they pre- 
pared every thing to set off next day, if the weather 
favoured them. This project came to nothing as well 
as the former, for the Lady Boystile sent an express 
t at same afternoon, that one Captain Scot was landed 
at Barra from Fort William, with a detachment of 
regular troops, in order to join the Skay militia in 
South-Wist, and that they intended, according as she 
was informed, to be at her house by ten o’clock next 
day, which she would inform him of, if possible, 
whatever happened. 

This news put them in a greater consternation than 
ever, which obliged them to cross over to the other 
side of Lock Boystile that night for the more se- 
curity. Next day about break of day, the prince 
sent off Rory MacDonald to learn whither Scot was 
arrived, and to bring back word what was passing 
among them. Rory returned at eight o'clock, 
and told the prince that the lady, her daughter, and 
all the servants, were tied hee: and heel in one 
house, in order to extort a confession from them of 
the prince’s being in the country; while her seller 
and all her most valuable effects were left to the 
mercy of the ungenerous soldiers, who were busie 
in carrying the _ to their boats. The news of 
the ladies ill-treatment struck such a terror into the 
minds of the timorous crew, that they immediately 
sunk the boat, and abandoned the prinee and the few 
gentlemen who accompanied him. In this desperate 
condition there was no remedy to he thought upon, 
but to dismiss the few gentlemen that accompanied 
till then, and retire to the mountains; whereupon 
having left every body to shift for himself (of whose 
number was O'Sullivan, who was left under a rock 
with the best part of the prince’s b ge), the 
prince, with Neil and MacO’Neil, made for the top 
of the nearest hill, that from thence they might have 
a better view of their enemies motion, and take 
further resolution how they were to dispose of them- 
selves next. 

I forget to tell that when Captain Scot landed in 
South-Wist, Hugh MacDonald, who lay in Benbi- 





cheese, and a few bottles of brandy. “ Come, come,” 





cula then with his party, sent one of the country 
gentlemen, in whom he could repose a great deal of 
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trust, to tell the prince privately, that, as it seemed 
now impossible for him to conceal himself any longer 
in the country, if he would venter to be advised by 
him, though an enemy in appearance, but a sure 
friend in his heart, he would fall upon a scheme to 
convoy him to the Isle of Skay, where he was sure 
to be protected by Lady Margaret MacDonald. The 
scheme was this; to send his stepdaughter, Miss 
Florence MacDonald, to Sleet, to live with her 
mother ‘till the enemy was out of West. The prince 


at the same time was ordered to dress in woman's |p 


close, that he might pass for her servant-maid, and 
Neil was appointed to take care of both. The scheme 
pleased the prince mightely, and he seemed very im- 
patient to see it put in execution. 

But to return to the top of the hill, the prince with 
Neil and Mr. O'Neil remained there the whole day. 
About sunset the prince told Neil that he intrusted 
himself in his hands, and that his life and safety de- 
pended nponhim. Neil answered that the charge was 
more than what his life was worth; but yet, with 
God's assistance, that he would find means to pre- 
serve him from all danger, till every thing was got 
ready to leave the country. After this they took a 
refreshment of bread-and-cheese, and set out towards 
the north end of the country, every body carrying his 
own share of the baggage, the prince carried his own 
few shirts, O'Neil carried his own linnen, and Neil 
carried the provision, his own gun and sword, and the 
— fusee and one of his holsters, while the other 

ung upon his own belt. As they were going on, 
the prince clapt Neil’s shoulder, often telling him if 
ever it was their good fortune to get free of their present 
tronbles, he would make him live easie all his days 
for the fatigue of that night. Neil was informed 
some days before, that Miss Flora lived with her 
brother in a glen near Locheynort, where they had 
all their cattle a grazing at that time, and which 
happened to be very near the rod they were to pass 
that night. 

When the prince was informed of it he would 
needs go to see her, and tell her of the message he 
had from her stepfather. When they were near the 
little house where she was asleep, for her brother 
was not at home, Neil left the prince and O'Neil at 
a little distance off, ’till he went in and wakened her; 
she got scarcely on the half of her close, when the 
prince, with his baggage upon his back, was at the 
door, and saluted her very kindly; after which she 
brought to bim a part of the best cheer she had, 
among the rest was a large bow] full of creme, of 
which he took two or three hearty go-downs, and his 
fellow-travellers swallowed the rest. 

He discovered to her her stepfather’s proposal, and 
ask’t whether she was willing to run the risque. She 
joyfully accepted of the offer without the least hesi- 
tation; and that no time might be lost, she was 
orderec immediately away to Denbicula to consult 
with her stepfather and the Lady Clanranald, to get 
every thing in readiness as soon as possible, and to 
send them word back again next day how all was 

oing on with them. Having taken leave of Miss 

lora, they pursued their journey, and about sunrise 
they arrived upon the side of a hill, three milee from 
Corrodale, where they sate down under a rock in 
order to take some rest. The prince, as he took no 
victuals the night before, complained of hunger, and 
ask’t of Neil if he had any thing to eat; Neil gave 
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him apiece of bread-and-cheese that Miss MacDonald 
had given him the night before. After he eat of it 
very heartily, he laid himself down and slept, while 
Neil stood sentry upon him all the time; when he 
and O'Neil was sufficiently rested, he ordered Neil 
to take some rest, and sent O’Neil to mount guard in 
his turn. 

When it was drawn late, the prince ask’t Neil if 
there was any possibility of getting any supper; 
Neil told him he would find enough, and leaving the 
rince and O'Neil under the same rock, he went and 
—— abundance of such cheer as the neighbour- 
hood could afford. The prince was prodigious im- 
patient the whole afternoon for Miss Flora’s answer, 
and despairing to hear a word from her that night, he 
sent off Neil, at eight o’clock at night, to Benbicula, 
with strict orders to be back next day at four in the 
afternoon, under pain of gaining his displeasure for 
ever. Neil, notwithstanding the fatigue and the 
length of the journey, (which was thirty miles back- 
ward and forward,) willingly ecndescended. 

When he arrived at the fourds which separates 
Benbicula from South Wist, he found them all 
guard’d by the Skay militia, who had placed sentries 
within a gun shot of each other from east to west; 
their consigne was to let pass no person whatsoever 
until he was examined first by the captain of the 
guard; by this means Neil was stopped, and was 
kept prisoner there till next morning, when it was 
low water Neil was sent away to the captain of the 

uard on the other side, who happened to be Hugh 
MacDonald: when Neil went in he found Miss 
MacDonald, who was stopped in the same manner 
by another party of the MacLeods, who had the 
guard two nights before, with some other gentlemen 
at breakfast with Mr. MacDonald. Neil call’d miss 
aside, and ask’t if every thing was ready, she told 
him as it was put out of her power to go on the length 
of the Lady Clanranald, that nothing was as yet 
done, but that she was going off within half an hour 
after to consult with the lady, and designed to go to 
Roshiness, both of them, that same afternoon, and 
carry along with them whatever clothes or provisions 
was requisite for the voyage, and she begg’d of Neil 
to make all the hast possible to return to the prince, 
and, without losing one moment of time, to make the 
best of his way to Roshiness, where he would be 
sure to find them without fail. 

Neil posted off immediately, and arrived at the 
prince at the hour he had — and found him 
under the same rock where he had left him, he no 
sooner saw Neil come in sight than he ran to meet 
him, and took him by the hand asking what news he 
had from Miss Flora; Neil told him what orders he 
had from the lady {as he called Miss Flora), after 
which they set out for Roshiness. The greatest dif- 
ficulty for this journey was to find a boat, to go by 
sea, as it was impossible to venture by land, because, 
as I have already told, all the fourds were guarded by 
the MacLeods; but God, who always provided what 
ever he had oceasion for, removed this difficulty also, 
for when they arrived at the side of Lockskiport, there 
they found four country people, who had come there 
some days before to fish, with a small yawl. 

Neil knew them immediately, and agreed with them 
for to ferry him and two other — that were 
with him over to Fouay, where they expected to meet 





with Ranald MacDonald (called W alpole); but when 
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they landed upon the island they found no living soul 
of either man or beast upon it; being, at this time, 
clear daylight, they could not bring the boat no fur- 
ther, for fear to be seen from the land, wherefore they 
ordered the boat men to land them on the nearest 
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,as there was to be had, which was mostly milk kind ; 
| being thus sufficiently refreshed, they went off, and 
as Neil was not thoroughly acquainted in that rod, 
| he brought one of the fellows with him fora guide, 
to whom he gave halfa guinea for his pains. When 


rock of Benbicula, that from thence they might go | they were within three miles of Roshiness, being at 


afoot to Roshiness, which done, Neil payed the 
boatmen and sent them away home. 


| that time five in the afternoon, they laid down in a 
lock side among high heather, which was all the 


The prince sate down upon the rock where they | shelter they had from the rain. 


had land’d, and being quite overcome for want of | t 
rest, he fell asleep, and so did O'Neil; during the | prince shivering with col: all the time. 


time they slept, Neil thought proper to take a walk 
round about for fear that any body should come upon 
them at any unawares; but he had not gone ten yards 
from them, when he observed an arm of the sea come 
in betwixt him and the rest of land, which formed 
an island; he returned immediately and informed the 
prince, who started up like a me foes and walked 
to the end of the island at such a rate as if he had a 
mind to fly over to the other side, but his career was 
soon stopped; whereupon he fell a scoulding Neil as 
if it had been his fault, and the cursed rascals 
— the boatmen) who landed them upon that 
desert island designedly that he might starve with 
hunger and cold, in short, there was no pacifying 
him, till, at last, Neil told him to comfort himself, 
that he would sweem over to the other side and 
would bring a boat in half an hour’s time; from that 
moment he never gave Neil one minute’s rest, till, to 
please him he began to strip, notwithstanding that it 
rained most prodigiously, when luckily Neil observ- 
ed a rock appearing in the middle of the sound, and 
begg’d of the prince to allow him a little more time, 
that it seem’d very probable at low water they could 
pass over with.dry feet without being ig to 
hazard his life by sweeming, which was to be the 
ultimate resource, which happened accordingly, for 
in less than three quarters of an hour’s time, they 
passed over without wetting the soles of their shoes. 

The prince seem’d as well pleased when he got 
out of that labyrinth as if he was landed in France; 
he was so cold (for the rain pierced to his very skin) 
that he trembled, the moor being so plain that there 
was not the least bush, eminence, or hill to cover him 
from the weather, and he was so hungry that he was 
not able to walk, having eaten not a mouthful of any 
kind since the evening before. In this deplorable 
condition, it was hard to determine how to behave, 
but as there was no time to be lost, despite of rain 
and weather, he continued his journey for Roshiness, 
where he expected to find the ladies before him that 
night. When they had walkt about a quarter of a 
mile, they lighted accidentally upon two sheelings, 
where two of Clanranald’s tennants stay’d, who, 
seeing them coming, came to meet them. Neil, to 
prevent their coming too nigh, stept on and met them; 
they enquired what were these other two that came 
along with him. 

Neil satisfied their curiosity by telling them that 
they were poor Irish gentlemen, who made their 
escape from Culloden, and run to the country for 
shelter, and that it was an act of charity if they had 
any kind of eatables, to give them some refreshment, 
for that they had not tasted meat for eight-and-forty 
hours before, whereupon the honest fellows order’d 
them to goin; the door of the hut was so low and 
narrow, that the prince was obliged tocreep upon his 
belly. There they feasted splendidly upon such cheer 


There they past the remaining part of the day, the 
When it 
was late, they set out for Roshiness, the night turned 
so dark that they could not see three yards before 
them, and the rain was so vehement, with the wind 
blowing directly in their teeth, that they could scarcely 
look where to set their foot; besides the rod was so 
very bad, that the prince, despite of what care Neil 
and O'Neil could take of him, fell at almost every 
step in some ditch or mire, where, very often, he lost 
his shoes, which gave Neil a vast deal of trouble and 
pains before he could fish them up again, being some- 
times obliged to put his hand to the very shoulder in 
the puddle for them. 

After having surmounted all these troubles and 
difficulties, they at last arrived in the long wished for 
harbour. When they came near the house, Neil left 
the prince and O’ Neil! about cannon-shot off, while he 
himself went in to see whether the ladies were come ; 
but finding none but the man who took care of the 
house, in bed with his wife, who told him that twenty 
of the Skay militia who landed there two days before, 
were in a tent about a quarter of a mile of the house, 
he returned to the prince with that dismal news, 
which so enraged him, that he was like to tear his 
clothes in pieces, not knowing where to run for safety, 
the enemy being every where. 

The guide, though he did not understand the lan- 
guage they spoke, yet understood the confusion they 
were in, told them there was one of Clanranald’s 
boomen not far off, into whose house they might go 
with safety till they came to a further resolution. 
They immediately betook themselves thither, and 1 
leave the reader to judge what a bonny figure they 
made when they came to examine themselves before 
light, all bespattered with dirt and mud, after the 
foregoing night’s walk. There he resolved to return 
Neil to Nuntown to inform Miss MacDonald that he 
was arrived, and to hasten her to come without any 
longer delay. 

Neil, who foresaw clearly the danger he would be 
exposed to, if he was left with a man who knew not 
one step of the country, or where to retire to in case 
of necessity, absolutely denied to part with the prince 
upon any account, and so Mr. O'Neil was obliged to 
go upon that expedition; who was mighty well 
pleased to be intrusted with that embassy, not so 
much to further the prince’s affairs, as to be in com- 
pany with Miss Flora, for whom he professed a great 
deal of kindness at that time. About break of day, 
the Booman’s wife told Neil that it was dangerous 
for them to stay in the house any longer, because the 
militia were wont to come every morning to buy milk, 
whereupon Neil and his pupil went and lodged under 
a rock pretty near the shore, where the Booman sent 
one of his derry maids to give them notice, from time 
to time, what was passing among their neighbour 
enemies. 








It is almost inexpressible what torment the prince 
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suffered under that unhappy rock, which had neither 
height nor breadth to cover him from the rain which 
poured og ss ys him so thick as if al] the windows 
of heaven had broke open, and, to compleat his 
tortures, there lay such a swarm of mitches upon his 
face and hands as would have made any other but 
himself fall into despair, which, notwithstanding his 
incomparable patience, made him utter such hideous 
cries and complaints as would have rent the rocks 
with compassion. 

Neil, who stood all this time aside him, could 
be of no more service to him than to let run to the 
ground the rain which stagnated in the lurks of the 
plaid wherein he lay wrapt. In this miserable 
condition he continued for about three hours, till 
their faithful scoote came for the last time, and told 
them they might return to the house, for that the 
militia was gone; Neil helped him to his feet, and 
they marched away to the house, where the good 
derrymaid took care to make a roozing fire for their 
coming. He wasno sooner entered but Neil stripped 
him of all his clothes from top to toe, and hung rops 
round the house to dry them on; he sate down in his 
shirt at the fire side as merry and hearty as if he was 
in the best room at Whitehall. 

After he had warmed himself, he desired Neil to 
ask the wife if she had any eatables. She said that 
she had nothing except a chapin of milk she kept for 
her bairns, which Neil desiged her to warm in a pot, 
and when it was hot to froth it up with the machine 
made for that purpose. When all was ready, the 
wife placed the pot before the prince and Neil, and 
gave them two horn spoons as coarse as ever was 
made use of; the prince ask’t Neil what it was, who 
told it was fresh creme, he not doubting but it was 
really so, and at the same time believing it to be 
solid, pushed his hand to the very wrist in the scalded 
milk, which made him draw back his hand in the 
greatest hurry, all full of wrath, and dropt his spoon 
in the pot. Neil had all the difficulty imaginable to 
keep his gravity, to hear him curse the wife and her 
pot a hundred times, calling her a vile witch for 
(says he) she contrived it a purpose that we might 
burn ourselves. Neil, seeing him altogether out of 
humour, in order to pacify him, told him he would 
take a stick and labour her to an inch of her life with 
it, and immediately ran to an oar of the boat that was 
lying before him to knock out her brains. The 
prince, believing him to be serious, begged of him 
not to touch her, for, if he came to do her any hurt, 
she would certainly run off and bring a party upon 
them. 

After this repas, the prince inclined to sleep a lit- 
tle, as he rested none the night before ; but to get a 
bed for him was the question—in short, there was 
no better shift than to take the leaf of the door, and 
lay it down upon the floor, and spread an old ragged 
sail over it, which Neil found in the house; there he 
slept some hours wrapt in his wet plaid. The guide, 
who went with O’Neil the night before to Clan- 
ranald’s house, returned towards evening, who 
brought along with him a rosted fowl, and a couple 
of bottles of wine, and a letter from O'Neil to the 
prince, the contents of which I could not find out, 
though it’s very probable he excused himself for not 
returning, under pretence to hasten all matters for 
leaving the country. The ae" supp’t very heartily 
upon what the lady sent him, and afterwards slept 
Marca, 1841.—Mvusgeum. 45 
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soundly upon a heather be., wnich Neil made for 
him. 

Next morning the prince wrote a letter to O'Neil 
by the same post that brought the former, desiri 
him to come to him that night; but O’Neil conten 
himself to return him an answer by the same bearer, 
telling him he could not come, by reason that he 
waited Miss McDonald and the Lady Clanranald, 
who was to come next day without fail. 

The prince waited that day in the house of Roshi- 
ness. Next morning Neil carried him to a hill half 
way betwixt Roshiness and Nuntown; there they 
lay till the evening, when they returned to their for- 
mer quarters. 

The prince seemed very uneasie that night that 
neither Mac O'Neil nor the ladys did not come 
according to promise; but the truth is, they could 
not really come sooner, as they were busie night and 
day to get his dress made for the prince, and what- 
ever other things he might have occasion for. The 
next day Rory McDonald, and one John McDonald, 
who were to be two of our crew, arrived in the morn- 
ing, and told that both boat and crew were ready 
whenever he pleased. 

Whereupon Neil carried the prince to the same 
hill where they had sculked the day before, and 
leaving him in the hands of the two McDonalds 
before mentioned, posted off himself to hurry the 
ladys from Nuntown, and sent off O'Neil directly to 
the place where he left the prince, when himself 
went with the Lady Clan, Miss Flora McDonald, 
Clanranald’s daughter, and Mr. McDonald of Mill- 
town, Miss Flora’s brother, about another rod, where 
they were to have the conveniency of a boat to 
Roshiness. 

The prince, who arrived first, welcomed them 
ashore, and handed the Lady Clan to the house, 
while O'Neil took care of Miss Flora. There they 
passed some hours very hearty and merry till supper 
was served; which was scarce began, when one of 
Clanranald’s herds came with the news that General 
Campbell was landing his men within three miles 
of them. The supper thus ended, which was hardly 
begun—all rua to their boat in the greatest confu- 
sion, every one carrying with him whatever part of 
the baggage came first to his hand, without either 
regard to sex or quality, they crossed Lochisguiway, 
and, about five in the morning, landed on the other 
side, where they ended the supper. 

About eight a servant come to the Lady Clan- 
ranald to acquaint her that General Campbell, with 
a party of his men, were at her house, and wanted 
that she should be there before twelve of the clock, 
otherwise that her house should suffer for all. Here 
the lady and her daughter took leave of the prince, 
and went off. Great was the debate betwixt Miss 
Flora and ©’Neil upon this occasion, who insisted 
strongly to leave the country with the prince; but 
Miss McDonald would never condescend, because 
he being a stranger, and consequently did not speak 
the language of the country, would readily be taken 
notice of by the common sort, and so took leave of the 

rince and Miss, made the best of his way to South 
Vist along with Milltown. 

The company being gone, the prince, stript of his 
own cloaths, was dressed by Miss Flora in his new 
attire, but could not keep his hands from adjusting 
his head dress, which he cursed a thousand times. 
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There they lay till the evening, waiting impatiently 
for the night to set off. Here they were alarmed by 
five wherries, the same, as they supposed, that 
landed the Campbells the night before in Benbicula, 
supposing, by taking this precaution, to keep the 
prince from making his escape. But their fears 
were soon over; for the wherries sailed by to the 
southward without ever stopping. After sunset the 
got into their boat which was managed by the fol- 
owing persons—Kory McDonald, John McDonald, 
John MeMurich, Duncan Campbell, and Rory 
McDonald of Glengary family; the prince passed 
for Miss McDonald’s maid, and Neil McDonald in 
the quality of a servant. 

The weather proving calm in the beginning of the 
night, they rowed away at a good rate; but, about 
twelve, there blew a gale of westerly wind, which 
eased the Bowers not little, but at the same time 
there came on such thick mist as robbed them of the 
sight of ali lands; great was the debate among the 
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withstanding the inequality of numbers. The enemy 
seeing it quite out of their power to execute their 
an @ in coming thither, as we got fairly out of their 
reach, took a walk along the shore, without giving 
the prince or crew a uneasiness, further than to 
gaze at them till they landed in Kilbride in Troter- 
niss within a cannon shot of Sir Alexander McDo- 
nald’s house, twelve miles from the place where we 
saw the enemy. 

In the neighbourhood of this place was another 
party of the Sky militia, who was post’d there to 
examine all boats that came from the isles, as they 
were pretty well assured that the prince was there 
at that time. Miss and Neil having kept the prince 
in the boat as well as they could, went to the house, 
leaving strict orders with the boatmen not to stir 
from it till they came back, or some word from them, 
and in case their curiosity led any body thither, who 
might perhaps take the liberty to ask who was the 
person kept in the boat, to answer Miss McDonald's 





boatmen upon this occasion, some asserted that they 
lost their course, while others maintained the con-| 
trary, till their dispute end’d at last to cease rowing | 
till day would decide their error. In the morning, 
the weather being quite clear, they rowed along the 
coast of Sky, but the wind, shifting about to the 
north, blew at nine o’clock so strong in their teeth, 
that for an hour and a half it was impossible to dis- 
eern whether they made any way or not. 

The prince, who, all this time, was not in the least 
discouraged, encouraged them to row still better, 
saying that he would relive him that was most fa- 
tigued. The poor men, almost ready to breathe out 
their last, at length made the point of Watersay on 
the north corner of the Isle of Sky, where, having 
got into a cliff in a rock, they rested themselves for 
an hour, and at the same time revived their drooping 
spirits with a plentiful repas of bread and butter, 
while the water that fell from the top of the rock fur- 
nished them drink. 

This gave them fresh vigour for to undertake the 
remaining part of their labour, the weather being 
quite calm again, they rowed round the point close 
by the land. They had not gone far on the other 
side, when they spyed two centrys upon shore, one 
of whom approached nearer, and ordered them to put 
to, but they rowed the faster; which he observing, 
advanced as far as the sea would permitt him, bad 
them put to, a second time in a more threatning man- 
ner, and seeing them like not to obey, he cocked his 

iece, which he thought to fire upon them, but, as 
rovidence ordered it, she misgave, and so he was 
disappointed. The other who look’d on all this 
time, made to heels to a neighbouring village, about 
a cannon shot off, to acquaint their officer (if there 


was any) of what had happened. 
The Goomnen justly judging what he was going 
about, made them now row for dear blood. They 


very soon saw the event of their conjectures, for a 
b of about fifteen men, full armed, marched 
straight from the village to the rock where their cen- 
try was post’d, and if they had the presence of mind 
to launch out one of their boats (of which they had two 
close by them) we must have been inevitably taken. 

The prince by this time was sensible of his error, 
in not allowing the men at parting from Uist, to have 


maid, and to curse her for a lazy jade, what was she 
good for, since she did not attend her Mrs. (Mis- 
tress.) 

When they were come near the house, they were 
informed by a servant that Sir Alexander was gone 
for Fort Augustus some days before to wait upon 
Cumberland, and that there was no company with 
the lady but two gentlemen, to wit, McDonald of 
Kingsbourg, and Lieutenant McLeod, commander of 
the party before mentioned, and one Mrs. McDonald 
who came the day before from North Wist, and who 
was so strickly examined hy the party upon the 
point of Waternish (taking her to be the prince in 
disguise), that she was at all the pains imaginable 
to keep off the soldiers’ hands from examining her 
person too closely, which must have been the Prince’s 
fate had he fallen into their hands. 

Miss Flora having met with one Miss McDonald, 
Lady Margarate’s gentlewoman, sent her to acquaint 
her lady that she wanted to speak to her, who came 
back and carried Miss Flora to the lady’s apartment, 
where she told all the circumstances of the prince’s 
escape from the isles, and that she must harbour him 
as he came now under her protection. 

The lady, in the greatest perplexity, was at a loss 
how to behave upon this occasion, for her hurry and 
impatience hindred her to fall upon proper means to 
get the prince conveyed privately to the house, 
especially at such an improper hour as eleven o'clock 
of the day. Whereupom she sent for Kingsborough, 
to whom she disclosed the whole secret. Kings- 
borough, without being in the least discomposed, 
explained to her the danger the prince and her would 
be exposed to if she insisted to have him brought to 
her house, where she was to entertain one of the 
king’s officers that day, who could not miss to see 
and take notice of the person in disguise, as well as 
every body else about the town. 

Having got the lady at last to ree though with 
great reluctancy, he ordered Neil to return to the 
prince, and to carry him to the back of a hill, a long 
mile from the house of Mungstot, and there to wait 
till he came to join them, and ordered that some light 
clothes should be packt in the form of a bundle, for 
the prince to carry it on his back, as if it had been 
some of Miss Flora’s ba ; which done, they 





any arms in the boat, which if they had had, were 
fully resolved to fight it out to the last man, not- 





set out for the hill, but they had not gone far, when 
tiring of his burden, which he carried very awk- 
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wardly, threw it from him, leaving it for Neil to 
carry, or leave, as he should think fit. It was in 
vain that Neil insisted he would take it again, but 
he would never condescend, saying he had carried it 


long me 2 

yhen they came to the place of meeting they sate 
down upon the side of a hillock, where they wait’d 
for Kingsborough. The prince, who was a long 
time silent and very pensive, ask’d Neil whether he 
had carried his case of knives from the boat; Neil, 
who did not miss them till then, answered he had 
not; “ Then,” said the prince, “ you must return 
and look for them.’’—* Shall I for the sakes of all 
the knives in the universe, leave you here all alone ?” 
reply’d Neil.—“ There will be no fears of me,” said 
he, “do you what you are ordered, for I must abso- 
lutely have it, so no more words.” Neil still opposed, 
but in vain; seeing him at last quite out of humour, 
and ready to fly in a passion, went, leaving him 
there within a gun shot of the high rod, without a 
soul along with him. 

When Neil returned he found yo with 
him taking a glass of wine, which Lady Margarate 
MacDonald had sent by Kingsborough, together with 
some few biscuits, of which he ate a little, and gave 
the rest to Neil to keep for him till another occasion. 
About an hour before sunset they set off for Kin 
borough, where they were to be that night. Miss 
Flora, who staid for dinner at Mungstot, that she 
might not be suspected by Lieut. MacLeod, followed 
a horseback at some distance, and was mightil 
diverted to hear several of the country people with 
whom she fell in upon the road, as they returned 
from the meeting house at Mungstot; it being Sun- 
day, make their remarks upon the behaviour of Betty 
Burk, her maid, which name the prince borrowed 
when he left the Isle of Wist. 

Neil, who walked a little behind the prince, and 
Kingsborough, hearing the subject the fellows were 
upon, went slower till they came up and joined him, 
but they, notwithstanding, continued to speak with 
the same freedom as before, of the impudence and 
assurance of Miss Burk, who was not ashamed to 
walk and keep company with Kingsborough, and 
was no less vexed than surprised how he took so 
much notice of her, when he never minded her mis- 
tress who was so near at hand. Betty very easie of 
what would be said of her, went on always at such 
a rate, that she very often got a piece before her fel- 
low traveller, which gave occasion to some of the 
fellows to ery out, “* Curse the wretch do you ob- 
serve, sir, (meaning Neil,) what terrible steps she 
takes, how manly she walks, how carelessly she 
carries her dress,” and a hundred such like expres- 
sions which they repeated over and over again. 

But what they most took notice of all was, when 
Kingsborough and his companion was come to a 
rivulet about knee deep which crossed the high rod, 
to see Burk take up her petty coats so high when 
she entred the water. The poor fellows were quite 
confounded at this last sight, which made them rail 
out against Burk, calling her all the names in the 
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world, and ask’t of Neil if he was acquainted with 
her. Neil told them thathe knew nothing about her 
further than to hear she was an Irish girl who met 
with Miss MacDonald in Wist, and uppon a report 
of her being a famous spinster of lint, engaged her 
for her mother’s use. 

The honest people soon after parted with Neil 
and Miss Flora, and made for their different homes 
full of astonish— 

Cetera desunt. 

And here our information fails. The document 
which we have placed before the reader, does how- 
ever conduct us very nearly to the period when the 
wanderings and sufferings of the Young Pretender 
drew to a close. 

On the 6th of September, his despairing adherents 
were cheered with the sight of the Happy, and the 
Prince of Conti, two French men-of-war; and on the 
19th, with twenty-five gentlemen, and one hundred 
and seven common men, the poor remnant of his 
deserted followers, he embarked. The ships were 
seen by our men-of-war off the coast of Cornwall, 
but escaped their pursuit, and on the 29th of the 
same month landed their disconsolate cargo at Ros- 
cort, near Morlair. 

Charles Edward afterwards gave himself up to 
indolence and vice. He became a mere sot; and, 
like too many others, lived to sully a name which 
once gave promise of true nobility. 
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The days of old were days of might 
In forms of —_—- moulded, 

And flowers of Heaven grew on the earth 
Within the charch unfolded : 

For grace fell fast as summer dew, 

And saints to giant stature grew. 


But, one by one, the gifts are gone 
That in the church resided, 
And gone the spirit’s living light 
That on her walls abided, 
When by our shrines He came to dwell 
In power and presence visible. 


A blight hath past upon the church, 
Her summer hath departed, 

The chill of age is on her sons, 
The cold, and fearful hearted ; 

And sad, amid neglect and scorn, 

Our mother sits and weeps forlorn. 


Narrow and narrower still each year 
The holy circle groweth, 
And what the end of all shall be 
Nor man nor angel knoweth : 
And so we wait and watch in fear; 
It may be that the Lord is near! 
Rev. F, W. Faber. 
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1, Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book for 1841. 
With Poetical Illustrations. By Mary Howirr. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 


2. The Juvenile Scrap-Book. By Mrs. Exxis. For 
1841. London; Fisher, Son, and Co. 


3. Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, New Year's and 
Birthday Present for 1841. Edited by Freperic 
Suosert. London: Ackerman and Co. 


4. Letters from under a Bridge, and Poems. By N. 
P. Wits, Esq. London: George Virtue. 


5. The Parlour Table-Book. Written and Selected 
by the Author of “Lives of the English Sacred 
oets.”” London: Rickerby. 


Amidst our graver occupations, it is pleasant occa- 
sionally to turn to such volumes as now lie before 
us. Critics, like schoolboys, require times of recre- 
ation, when the mind may unbend itself, and profit- 
ably engage in pleasant pastime. Such alterations 
are as salutary to the mind as to the body, and if not 
occurring too frequently, will be found to exert a 
healthful and bracing influence. The intellect can- 
not always be employed with the abstract discussions 
of philosophy, or the grave ratiocinations of morals, 
without losing its elasticity or contracting the sphere 
of its usefulness. It is, therefore, wise as well as 
pleasant to mingle the light with the grave, to turn 
occasionally from the sage oracles of our philosophy 
to listen to the songs of Parnassus or the tales of 
fiction. More progress will thus be made even in 
abstruse research, than by an entire neglect of the 
lighter departments of our literature. In such seasons 
and in such occupations the wearied spirit gathers up 
its strength, and springs forward with a vigour and 
buoyancy of which it would otherwise be wholl 
destitute. We critics are sadly belied in this acri- 
monious and fault-finding age; many a gentle reader 
deems us sadly wanting in the charities of life, yet 
we verily believe that their own countenances are not 
more radiant with pleasure than ours, as we con over 
the pages and scrutinise the engravings of these 
beautiful volumes. They are not to be regarded 
solely or even principally, as works of literature— 
the poet and the tale-teller are both subordinate to 
the artist, from whose pencil their chief attraction 
and distinctive characteristics are derived. It is as 
works of art that we regard them, and in this point 
of view they are not unworthy of patronage. 

Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book is an old fa- 
vourite with the public, and appears this year with 
equal claims to favour as on any former occasion. Jt 
contains thirty-six well selected engravings descrip- 
tive of foreign and English scenery, with a few por- 
traits of distinguished personages—living and dead 
—intermingled. Some of these plates are of distin- 
guished merit, but having appeared in former works, 
need not be particularised here. A higher end than 
the gratification of taste is accomplished by these 
productions of our artists; they instruct as well as 
entertain by rendering more distinct and vivid our 
conception of distant regions and foreign habits. 
While sitting by our own fireside, with all the com- 
forts of an English home about us, we are thus enabled 
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beantiful aspects under which the works of God are 
to be seen in distant lands. This is no trifling ad- 
vantage, and may be made subservient to high ends 
in the developement and cultivation of the intellect. 
The present volume, like its immediate predecessor, 
is edited by Mrs. Howitt, who, in a short preface, 
characterised by good feeling, gratefully acknow- 
ledges the favour extended to her former labours, and 
avows her hope that she shall continue to deserve it. 
“An author’s best rewards,” says Mrs. Howitt, “is 
the good will of the public; I say his dest, for the 
public has discrimination, and does not zealously, 
and with one voice, applaud what is unworthy,— 
therefore to have won the public good will, is to have 
deserved it. Iam grateful, and will continue to de- 
serve it.”” 

The plates are accompanied by a running lyrical 
commentary, displaying the striking peculiarities of 
the editor’s muse. Mrs. Howitt frequently sacrifiecs 
the melody of her versification to the production of 
graphic effect. She paints her scenes to the eye, and 
they stand life-like before us, but her end is attained 
at a cost which must render her productions less 
popular with many fastidious readers than they other- 
wise would be. The following stanzas are a fair 
sample of the literary contents of the volume. 


** KATHARINE AIRLIE. 


“Among the old traditions of my own family, is 
one which always interested me greatly. Itis of a 
gentleman whose name was John Vavasour. He 
was handsome, and of good fortune; and, about the 
age of five and twenty, married a young lady from 
the north, by name Katharine Airlie. She was of 
good family, but without fortune; singularly hand- 
some, and of the most amiable manners. Vavasour 
was of dissipated habits, and lived much in London, 
associating with the gayest men of the time. He 
never acknowledged himself as married, but kept his 
wife, whom he treated with great neglect, and even 
cruelty, at a smell house in Rattentcnshiv, His 
dissipation led to his ruin; and with broken health, 
and sorely diminished means, came remorse, and some 
kindly affection towards his unoffending and ill-used 
wife. Like the prodigal son, he returned, intending 
to atone for so many years of unkindness: but he 
came too late; she had been buried only a few days, 
having died, as was believed, of a broken heart. 
His distress of mind at this unlooked-for event over- 
turned his reason, and for about seven or eight years 
thereafter, he was the inmate of a madhouse. 


“Oh, take that picture from the wall! 
Dark shadow o’er my soul doth fall ! 
The past, the past returneth all ! 
Why didst thou die so early? 
I dare not look upon thy face ; 
Grief rends my heart like black disgrace ; 
I think upon thy last embrace, 
I}l-fated Katharine Airlie! 


“Thy father’s bending form | see, 
Thy —_ mother’s trust in me,— 
{ think of them, then think of thee, 
And curse myself severely ! 
I loved thee in my sinless youth ; 
Thou gavest me thy maiden truth; 
Thy heart, thy love, thy life in sooth; 





to gain some faint conception of the sublime and 


My generous Katharine Airlie! 
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“Thou never spakest word unkind ! 
I only bore an altered mind ; 
I, I was fool, perverse and blind; 
Thou loved’st me sincerely ! 
Thou never spakest word severe ; 
I saw unmoved thy pleading tear; 
Thy words of wo H would not hear, 
Heart-broken Katharine Airlie! 


“Thou art avenged, my injured wife! 
I with myself have bitter strife : 
I feel the curse is on my life. 
And I deserve it fairly ! 

I cannot bless thee now I would! 
Thou hast departed to the good. 
Tt was not meet, not just I should, 

Who wronged thee, Katharine Airlie! 


“Oh, let me go! I feel this room 
Like to some prison-house of doom, 
More dark, and narrower than the tomb, 
Where thou art gone soearly! 
But little hold of life I have! 
My brain is rocking like the wave! 
Thou wilt not spurn me from thy grave, 
My wife, my Katharine Airlie!” 
The volume contains four posthumous lays of 
Miss Landon, the former editor, whose premature 
and tragical end was regarded with deep sorrow by 
a numerous class of admirers. We select the fol- 
lowing for its simplicity and tenderness. 


‘‘NEFTAH IN THE JEREED. 
“The word Jereed implies the country of the 
palm branches; and the little azure sparrow, the 
subject of the following — is peculiar to that 
district, and is called The Father of Friendship. 
It is a little azure bird, 
It has a plaintive cry, 
It singeth mournful to the eve, 
When none beside are nigh. 


‘* But not the less its gentle song 
Ariseth for the noon; 
The day has not a lonely hour, 
Unknowing that sweet tune. 


*1t loveth those with whom it lives, 
It loveth where it dwells; 
When the green palm extends its shade 
Above the desert wells. 


“ Never those azure wings ~ Fi 
But on their southern wind ; 
At once it dieth, if it leave 
Its native sands behind. 


“It pineth with familiar love 
or its accustomed sky ; 
And even in a golden cage, 
It lieth down to die. 


* And for the love it beareth them, 
The natives hold it true, 
That whosoever kills this bird, 
Himself must perish too. 


«“ A simple but a kind belief, 
To keep it free from scaith ; 
And blessed whate’er in this cold world 
Awakens love or faith.” 
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The Juvenile Scrap Book will prove an acceptable 
visiter to our young friends, whose favour it solicits, 
and for whose entertainment and instruction it is 
well adapted. The volume contains sixteen engrav- 
ings, with appropriate historical and descriptive 
illustrations by Mrs. Ellis, who in a modest preface 
craves indulgence for her present labour on the 
ground of her sojourn in a foreign land, and conse- 
quent separation from the “impressions and asso- 
ciations” of home. In common with a large circle 
of friends, we deeply regret the cause of her absence 
from England, and trust the s y renewal of her 
esteemed husband’s health will render that absence 
but temporary. A life of such varied and useful 
labours can il] be spared by the church of Christ. 
Mrs. Ellis has succeeded very happily in linking to- 
gether several of the plates, and has thus produced a 
more striking contrast or a more continuous and in- 
structive narrative than could otherwise have been 
effected. As an instance of the former we may spe- 
cify the Heathen Temple at Tivoly, Malan Cathedral, 
and Dormeilleuse, the scene of Felix Neff’s evange- 
lical ministry; and of the latter, Loch-Leven Castle, 
Escape of Queen Mary, and her Embarkation. The 
following stanzas, forming part third of the poetic 
illustration of the first of these groups, will give an 
average specimen of Mrs. Ellis’s muse. 


‘“* THE PILGRIM’S REST. 


* From the light of southern skies, 
Where the stately columns rise— 
Wanderer from the valleys green, 
Wherefore seek this wintry scene? 
Here no stranger steps may stay, 
Turn thee, pilgrim—haste away. 


‘* Here, what horrors meet thy sight, 
Mountain wastes, of trackless height; 
Where the eternal snows are sleeping, 
Where the wolf his watch is keeping. 
While in sunless depths below, 

See the abodes of want and wo! 


“ Here, what comfort for thy soul! 
Storm and tempest o’er thee roll, 
Spectral forms around thee rise, 
In thy pathway famine lies ; 

All is darkness, doubt, and fear, 
Man is scarce thy brother here.” 


“ Tempter—cease. Thy words are vain. 
*Tis no dream of worldly gain, 
*Tis no hope in luxury dressed, 
*Tis no thought of earthly rest, 
Earthly comfort, or repose, 
Lures me to these Alpine snows. 


+ 1 would seek, amid this wild, 
Fervent faith’s devoted child. 
Holy light is on his brow, 
From his lip are words that glow, 
In his bosom depths of love, 
Filled from heaven’s pure fount above. 


1 would follow, where his feet 
Mountain-rocks and dangers meet. 
I would join his simple band, 
Linked together, heart and hand; 
There I fain would bend my knee, 

*Tis the place of prayer for me.” 
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The Forget Me Not appears this year with the 
familiar countenance of an old companion, whose 
snatches of poetry and pleasant tales always make 
his society productive of hilarity and entertainment. 
The engravings possess no great merit, but several 
of the literary contributions are entitled to considera- 
ble praise. We have marked for extract two poems 
by our old favourite Mr. Charles Swain, the one en- 
titled .4 Song, and the other The Wife of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, both beautiful and worthy of preservation, 
but we must wave our purpose in favour of the fol- 
lowing, by J. Forbes Dalton, Esq., in which, if we 
mistake not, many of our readers will recognise feel- 
ings with which their own hearts have been familiar. 


ANNUALS 


“THE FIRST-BORN. 


** Hope and fear, philosophers say, 

Chequer our lives like night and day ; 

And so, perhaps, they usually may. 

But pleasanter far are feelings between, 

Like the summer sunset and twilight scene, 
When the brilliant heavens are all serene, 
And the earth is clad in her darkest green, 
And we quietly gaze in deep delight, 

With our hopes and oar fears all out of sight, 
Not wishing for day nor dreading the night. 


« Now, in such a mood for about a year, 

It might have been less, but "twas very near, 
Had our good yeoman lived. For why? 
He’d won the maiden of his choice, 

His hopes and fears had all gone by, 
He’d nothing left but to rejoice. 


* And that he did in such a style, 
It would have cheered your heart to see; 
He seemed to live on Mary’s smile, 
And laughed with such a boyish glee. 
How rapidly time sped his flight! 
He loved as when love first began, 
She was his whole and sole delight, 
And Mary loved her ‘ own good man.’ 
A happier home, a happier lot, 
They both declared the world held not. 


** But hope and fear, long driven away, 
Both came back on the self-same day. 
Mary was ill and kept her bed, 

John felt a very woe) pres in his head, 
Which his sister said was merely a whim, 
And nobody else seemed to care for him. 


« For there came an old lady who bustled about, 
And contrived very soon all his household to rout. 
For, although not a lady of high degree, 

That she deemed herself mistress, "twas easy to see. 
Yet, though ever in motion, still quiet was she, 

As she glided along and appeared to be 

Engaged in some awful mystery. 


«« How Mary was, John wished to know; 
The nurse declared he ‘ must not talk ;’ 
He paced his parlour to and fro, 
But ‘ there,’ she said, he ‘ must not walk.’ 


* He sat down and laid his head 
Upon his palm—all—all alone ; 
His manly heart o’ercharged with dread, 


For 1841. 


** Yet might he breathe a silent prayer 
To Him who can in silence hear; 

He did—and lighter grew his care, 
And hope resumed the place of fear. 


“* He listened, gazing on the floor, 

Strange fancies o’er him ‘ coming thick,’ 
While the old clock behind the door 

Had never seemed so slow to tick. 


** And thus his anxious watch he kept, 
Oft murmuring his loved one’s name, 

Lonely as though the household slept, 
Till from her room a low sound came. 


“«*T'was scarcely sound—but like the fall 
Of fairy footsteps gathering round ; 
Then whispering soft—then silence all, 
As though ’twere hallowed ground. 


“Then broke the spell—not with a word, 

But an infant’s cry. How it made him start! 
He listened and he thought he heard 

An echo in his heart. 


“T'was nature’s voice. That feeble cry 
Awoke paternal love and pride; 
Feelings with death alone to die, 
Yet still he trembled for his bride; 
Till his sister tripped in with a whisper of joy, 
Saying, ‘ Mary is well, John, and so is your Boy.’ 


“1t now only remains of our first-born to state 

What is told so exceedingly well in our plate. 

His —_ and the nurse in his long-clothes arrayed 
im, 

And then in the arms of the latter they laid him; 

And so, in due form, to his father conveyed him, 

And with high approbation and smiles surveyed him, 

(as the painter’s talent hath deftly portrayed him) 

yhile they both ostentatiously displayed him, 

As highly delighted as though they had made him.” 


The volume contains many prose contributions, 
with some of which we have been much pleased. 
Among these may be noted, The School Master on 
Board, by Captain Howard. The Old Sexton's 
Chronicle, by Mrs. Walker. Royal Christenings, by 
Miss Strickland. And more especially The King’s 
Banner Bearer, by Miss Lawrence. 
Mr. Willis’s volume, which we have placed fourth 
on our list, does not properly range with the class of 
Annuals. It possesses, however, some of their cha- 
racteristics, and in the absence of a stricter classifi- 
cation may be advantageously noticed here. It con- 
sists of two parts, the first containing eighteen letters, 
descriptive of the scenery and mode of life, on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, where the author has 
fixed his residence after many years travel in Europe 
and the East; and the second a collection of poems 
which has appeared in a separate form in America, 
and obtained considerable popularity. Of the letters, 
we find it somewhat difficult to speak. They are as 
uliar as the title under whieh they are ushered 
into the world, and if they find favour, it must be 
with minds differently constituted from ours. We 
love wit and humour, and can make some excuse for 
their occasional excess, but we confess ourselves 
unable to wade through the strange jumble of all 
human things which these letters contain, without 





Yet dared he scarcely sigh or groan. 





weariness and occasional disgust. There are 
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redeeming npr se in which the fine fancy and poetic 
temperament of the author shine forth unclouded, but 
the a these minister is purchased too dearly 
by the perusal of the whole series. The poetry is of | 
a different order, and deserves al] the popularity 
which it has obtained among our transatlantic 
friends, several of the pieces breathe the genuine) 
spirit of Parnassus, and would be creditable to the| 
best of our living poets. We have been particularly 
pleased with Malanie, Lord Ivon and his Daughter, | 
The Wife’s Appeal, The Leper, and The Healing of | 
the daughter of Jairus. ‘These, however, are too 
long for extract, and do not admit of abridgment. 
We must, therefore, confine ourselves to the ollow-| 
ing, which, though beautiful of its kind, scarcely | 
does justice to our author. 


“ There’s something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepressed by sadness— 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 

And felt its very gladness. 

And yet it is not in his play, 

When every trace of thought is lost, 
And not when you would call bim gay, 

That his bright presence thrills me most. 

His shout may ring upon the hill, 
His voice be echoed in the hall, 

His merry laugh like music trill, 

And I in sadness hear it all— 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 

I scarcely notice such things now— 
But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard, 

And, heedless of his shouted name 
As of the carol of a bird, 

Stands gazing on the empty air 

As if some dream were passing there— 
*Tis then that on his face I look, 

His heautiful but thoughtful face, 

And, like a long-forgotten book, 

Its sweet, familiar meanings trace, 

Remembering a thousand thin 

Which passed me on those golden wings, 
Which time has fettered now— 

Things that came o’er me with a thrill, 

And left me silent, sad, and still, 

And threw upon my brow 
A holier and a gentler cast, 
That was too innocent to last. 


“Tis strange how thought upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 
And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess— 
When foot, and hand, and ear, and eye, 
Are all with ardour straining high— 
How in his heart will spring 
A feeling whose mysterious thrall 
Is stronger, sweeter far than all ; 
And on its silent wing, 
How with the clouds he’ll float away, 





As wandering and as lost as they!” 
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The volume contains, in addition to a handsome 

rtrait of the author, ten engravings from the well 

nown pencil of Mr. Bartlett, illustrative of various 
points of scenery referred to in the letters. 

The Parlour Table- Book differs in character from 
all the preceding, it is less adapted for immediate 
popularity, but will be more permanently prized and 

more frequently referred to than any of them. It 
consists of a selection from a wide range of authors 
eminent in their several departments, and will be 
found both a useful and interesting companion in the 
brief intervals of time which occur during more 
severe and continuous occupations. 


THE GLIMPSE. 


Our many deeds the thoughts that we have thought,— 
They go out from us thronging every hour; 

And in them all is folded up a power 

That on the earth doth move them to and fro: 

And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 

In hearts we know not, and may never know. 

Our actions travel and are veiled: and yet, 

We sometimes catch a fearful glimpse of one, 
When out of sight its march hath well-nigh gone,— 
An unveiled thing which we can ne’er forget! 

All sins it gathers up into its course, 

And they do grow with it, and are its force: 

One day, with dizzy speed that thing shall come, 
Recoiling on the heart that was its home. 


THE PERPLEXITY. 


And therefore, when I look into my heart, 
And see how full it is of mighty schemes, 
Some that shall ripen, some be ever dreams, 
And yet, though dreams, shall act a real part: 
When I behold of what and how great things 
[{ am the cause; how quick the living springs 
That vibrate in me, and how far they go,— 
Thought doth but seem another name for fear; 
And I would fain sit still, and never rise 
To meddle with myself,—God feels so near. 
And, all the time, he moveth, calm and slow 
And unperplexed, though naked to His eyes 
A thousand thousand spirits — are, 
Kenned through the shroud that wraps the heaven of 
heavens afar! 


THE WHEELS. 


There are strange solemn times when serious men 

Sink out of depth in their own spirit, caught 

All unawares, and held by some strong thought 

That comes to them, they know not how or when, 

And — them down through many a winding 
cell, 

Where the soul’s busy agents darkly dwell ; 

Each watching by his wheei that, bright and bare, 

Revolveth, day and night, to do its part 

In building up for Heaven one single heart. 

And moulds of curious form are scattered there, 

As yet unused,—the shapes of after deeds : 

And veiled growths and thickly sprouting seeds 

Are strewn, in which our future life doth lie, 


Sketched out in dim and wondrous prophecy. 
Rev, F. W, Faber. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE CAFE DE LA REGENCE. 
BY A CHESS-PLAYER. 


“I vowed that [ would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine! Have | not kept the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave ; they have, in visoned bowers 
Of studious zeal and love's delight, 
Outwatched with me the envious night.”—Smeuiey. 


“ Hypolite !” 
“ WV" la, Monsieur !” 
“* La carte a@ payer!” 

And while, as Macheath sings, “ the charge is pre- 
pared,” let us settle the point as to how we shall keep 
our veins thawed this frosty night. We havedined, 
and—thanks to Champeaux—have dined well; but 
where, in phrase of France, shall we “do our di- 
gestion?’’ Ona Sunday evening the Paris theatres 
are mob ; to dress for pretty Madame B’s soirée, upon 
a ten-franc dinner, with the thermometer below freez- 


ing point, is north of inviting; while both Valentino | 


and Musard are on the seventh day equally rocco. 
1 am a chess-player; and you, my friend, ought to be 
so too; therefore, put faith in my pilotage. We'll 
away to the Cafe de la Régence, and sip our Mocha 
among Caissa’s votaries. 

The garcon of Monsieur Champeaux serves his 
writ, and fingers the cash with a grace worthy of the 
name he bears. We are bowed forth, Ugh! How 
cutting is this northeaster ! and how dense the snow- 
fall! The Place de la Bourse reminds me of an ice- 
= in Russia; and the Bourse itself looks like a 
nuge twelfthcake, plastered over with white sugar. 
The building was modeled after a Greek temple; 
it is a temple still, the name of its God — merely 
altered. But it is much too cold to prate philosophy. 
Like Atalanta, I gather up my drapery, and run for 
it. Tramp—tramp—we plash through the snow and 
mud. ‘The streets are desolate, to what this part of 
Paris generally is at seven o'clock, and the sludge is 
a foot deep. We gain the Rue Richelieu, bound like 
rein-deer across the Place du Palais Royal, and first 
draw breath as we dash headlong into the entrance 
of the brilliantly illumined salon which constitutes 
the Café de la Régence. 

We are in the temple of the THirty-rwo; and 
here indeed chess ‘ rules and reigns without control.” 
No pen has yet fairly sketched this celebrated locale, 
though many have pretended to trace its lineaments. 
In that amusing work, Les Francais peints par eux- 
mémes, Méry pencils the Parisian chess-player, and 
—the trath shall out—depicts him vilely. Méry has 
a fivent tongue and a witty brain; but knows no 
more of chess, practically, than the man in the moon’s 
dog. The historian of the Café must have mixed in- 
timately, during many years, with the first chess 
artists, past and present, and must play pretty well 
himself. Let our own right hand crayonise the 
French chess-men, as they present themselves in the 
year of grace eighteen hundred and sey and pounds 
to pumpkins we beat Méry out of the field. Voyone. 

he Café de la Régence, in its outward man, is 
soon disposed of. Large, low, and in shape resem- 


bling a parallelogram of toasted cheese, the very 
antithesis of the graceful or lovely, our salon pre- 
sents nothin 

compete with 


in its personal appearance which may 
the glittering café of modern times, 





THE CAFE DE LA REGENCE. 


| Stove-heated to suffocation—gas-lighted to oppres- 
|sion—the blackhole of Calcutta was its elder sister ; 
|though the Régence has mirrors in abundance, and 
|slabs of marble to top its tables. Seven days in the 
| week, from morn till midnight, the crowd pass over 
|its sanded floor, like the waves of the sea on the 
Brighton beach; the said floor doing double duty on 
‘Sunday. Then do the pekins and calicots—Anglice 
|“*snobs”—pour their myriads into the Régence, 
thicker than ever came suitors to Corinthian Lais. 
After three or four o'clock on a winter’s Sunday, 
|happy is the man who has formed his partie; room 
to place another chess board, even on your knees, 
being out of the question. All keep their hats on, 
to save space; and an empty chair is worth a 
monarch’s ransom. 
| The din of voices shakes the roof as we enter. 
|Can this be chess !—the game of philosophers—the 
| wrestling of the strong-minded—the recreation of 
pensive solitude—thus practised amid a roar like 
|that of the Regent’s Park beast-show at feeding 
time! Laughter, whistling, singing, screaming. 
spitting, spouting, and shouting,—tappings, rap- 
pings, drummings, and hummings, disport in their 
glory around us. Have we not made a blunder, and 
ropped into the asylum of Charenton? Stunned 
|with the riot, we sigh for cotton to stuff our ears; 
and fight our progress into a far-way corner, in order 
to recover our bewildered senses. Coffee is brought. 
We sip, and scan the scene before us; resolving its 
|discordant elements by slow degrees into one vast 
tableau. Man gets used to every thing except the 
toothach. Iknow a Londoner dwelling next door to 
a coppersmith, who wakes in the night when the 
artisans cease hammering! So is it with me at the 
present moment. The noise is bearable, and present! 
|may become even agreeable. Manners are to be aned, 
and chess-men to be sketched. I mount my hobby, 
sternly resolving not to ride to-day with a snaffle- 
|bridle. I fear the age is too unpoetical to bear with 
|so much enthusiasm in application to chess, as my 
/pen ordinarily gives vent to. 
| The good city of Paris, be it known, holds four 
thousand cafés ; of which the Café Procope, and the 
| Cafe de la Régence are unquestionably the Adam and 
|Eve. The Régence was established as a rendezvous 
|for the literati of the day, under the government of 
\the Duke of Orleans; and, like Will’s in London, 
became, from itg eligible position, the haunt of the 
/most celebrated esprits of France during the eight- 
jeenth century. Voltaire, the two Rousseaus, the 
|profligate Duc de Richelieu, Marshal Saxe, Cham- 
fort, St. Foix, Benjamin Franklin, Marmontel, Phili- 
‘dor, and Grimm, are but a few of the men of note 
who constantly frequented the Régence in early 
times. The very chairs and tables acquired name 
and fame from classical association; and, till quite 
‘recently, the master of the establishment might be 
|heard commanding his attendants, in tones of pride, 
|\to “Serve Jean Jacques,””—* Look to Voltaire,”— 
the identical tables at which this pair of philosophes 
|were wont daily to play chess, being still at that 
jtime in existence, named from the departed great. 
|These sacred shrines are now superseded by marble 
ay coal-gas sparkles in sun-like lustres ; and Vol- 
taire could hardly recognise his favoured lounge, 
save from the low-ceiled room unaltered in its pro- 


portions. A dingy portrait of Ph‘lidor yet hangs, I 
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am glad to see, against the wall. To a chess anti- 
quary. the relic would be worth purchase at its weight 
in gold. 

ustom soon stamped the Café de la Régence as 
the head-quarters of chess, and the uninitiated retired 
from its walls. It is shocking to see the fane at the 
present time occasionally desecrated by draughts and 
dominoes ; and had I my will, even the timberframed 
journals should be thrown overboard. Chess is chess, 
and should be preserved intact from grosser material. 
In the French Ana exist many mots leveled at the 
Régence in the earlier years of its existence. One 
of the foremost of these Parisian “ Joes” runs, that 
a certain man was once seen, who spent daily six or 
seven hours at the Régence for ten years ; constantly 
occupied in poring over the players, but refusing in- 
variably to play himself, and never speaking even a 
single werd. A disputed point arose; the galérie 
was thin, and the taciturn veteran was pressed into 
the service as umpire. Sorely pushed to decide the 
question, Monsieur owned that, so far from being a 
player, he did not even know the moves of the pieces! 
Astonished at this, the query naturally came, Why, 
then, waste ten years of life in looking over the board ! 
The reply was, that * he was a married man, and did 
not care to go home!” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was wont to play daily in 
the Régence, attired (poor creature!) ina fur cap and 
flowing Armenian robe; and we read in Grimm’s 
Letters, that the crowd at last so eagerly pressed 
around to get a peep at the author of Emile, that it 
was feared the glass of the front would be driven in; 
the nuisance being only averted by a guard of the city- 
police mounted on the spot matitudinally. During 
the next generation, the café was for a time nearly 
deserted, in consequence of its having become a fa- 
voured resort of Robespierre. The lair of the tiger 
is dangerous, even when he sleeps. Robespierre was 
passionately fond of chess; once, it is reported, 
granted the life of a young French officer, to a beau- 
tiful girl who came to the Régence attired in man’s 
clothes, to gair an opportunity of presenting her 
petition to the tyrant. She checkmated Robespierre, 
and then frankly revealed her sex, and demanded the 
life of her lover. She left her chair with a written 
order for his immediate enlargement, and with a pass- 

rt, by virtue of which the joyful pair passed the 

rench frontier in safety. 

What names, what reputations, are identified with 
chess! And can we blame the enthusiast who loves 
that which embodies so many historical groupin 
of the great, emblazoned panoramically upon the 
mind’s perception? Why, as I sit this very evenin 
in the old cate, | can picture to myself the shades o 
the departed called from their rest, and joyfully once 
more doing battle in chess around me. I can fancy 
that grand pioneer of the French revolution, the bril- 
liant but infidel Voltaire, sparkling with fancy flights 
and ready repartee; pouring forth exultingly the 
most exuberant conceits, and unbending, over the 
chess-board, that intellect at which kings and clois- 
ters quailed and trembled. Voltaire’s was the 
old coffee-house day of life; when scented perukes, 
amber vinaigrettes, silver-hilted swords, and clouded 
canes, made up part of the stock in trade of profes- 
sional and literary beaux. Voltaire played a match 
at chess with Frederic of Prussia, calculated 
many of his moves in the room where 1 now ponder. 
H, 1841,—Museum. 46 











Is that nothing? I can believe { hear the ringing of 
the courier’s spurs as he receives his despatch, and 
mounts yonder at the door, to ride post to Berlin. 
Voltaire was strong in chess, since we know a first- 
rate could give him but the knight; whilst Rous- 
seau was decidedly inferior in skill. Fancy the two 
playing together! the witty lord of Ferney confound- 
ing his brother sophist with the ingenuity of his 
“coups,” and sending forth St. Preux, sulky and 
checkmated, to-write a fresh chapter on the — 
cutions of the strong. Around, are Holbach, Dide- 
rot, Grimm, and D’Alembert, taking a rise out of the 
unsophisticated Swiss; while old Legalle, Philidor’s 
chess-master, looks down upon the group with the 
supreme indifference of a mere one ideaed, first-rate 
chess professor. What cares Legalle for the Ency- 
clopedists !—for Julia or Montmorency t—his soul 
is in the heaven of mare, and all besides to him is 
vanity. “ Philosophers as you are,’ mutters Legalle, 
“T should like to play you altogether,—a crown the 
game!” 

And giving the camera lucida another screw, lo! 
we are presented in a twinkling with a fresh group,— 
the children of the first generation. Citizen Ro 
pierre, in the powder and ruffles he so closely a 
to, is playing chess with Fouché, now poor, and o 
mean repute. Fouché was so wedded to chess, that 
he is said to have bestowed a place in the customs 
upon Deschapelles, in retarn for teaching and prac- 
tice. In the tableau before me, citizen Fouché is all 
smiles and compliments before the great dictator; 
while the sly, cat-like eye of Robespierre sweeps at 
each glance both board and hall, to see if the latter 
hold any of the denounced,—any heads which are 
due to Madame la Republique—any job of work for 
neighbour Samson. “ Friends depart;” while the 
lingerers around subdue their voices, and strain for 
asmile. Fouché himself shivers in his shoes, and 
his fingers shake as they move the pieces. One 
youth alone meets Robespierre’s glance, and quails 
not. Napoleon, the young lieutenant, is there among 
the spectators, and like carvings of bronze are his im- 
passible features. Bonaparte at one time — 
chess at the Régence daily; while waiting, like the 
sailor whistling for a wind, to get employment of the 
Directory. The sun of Montebello was yet to rise. 
I can believe I see Napoleon before me now; here, 
seated at the adjoining table, calling, like a soldier 
of fortune, for his **demitasse,” but yet giving the 
order as one having authority in a tone of voice like 
trumpets sounding. 

Napo!eon was a great advocate for chess, which he 
practised constantly. He was even wont to say, 
that he frequently struck out new features relatively 
to a campaign, first suggested by the occurrence 0° 
certain positions of the pieces on the chess-board. 
He played chess all his life. In his youth, at col- 
lege, in manhood, on shipboard, in camp, en bivouac. 
He solaced himself with chess in Egypt, in Russia, 
in Elba; and, lastly, on that darksome rock which 

et contains his bones. It was while captive in St. 

elena that the magnificent chess equipage sent to 
Napoleon as a grateful offering for personal favours, 
by an English noble family, was refused free passage, 
because the pieces bore the imperial arms of France. 
History blushes as she records tie disgusting details 
of this jackass-kick at the dethroned lion. chess- 
board on which Bonaparte constantly played at St. 
Serect Reviews. 24 
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Helena is now in possession of the officers of the 
91st regiment, there in garrison. 

As might be anticipated, Napoleon, as a chess- 
player, was not -_ of great force. His soul de- 
manded a larger field for the expansion of its facul- 
ties. His chess was that of Marengo, of Austerlitz, 
of Jena, and of ore Upon our mosaic of sixty- 
four squares I could have given him the rook; upon 
his own board he could afford odds to Julius Cesar. 
Bonaparte had no time to make chess a study. He 
played the openings badly, and was impatient if his 
adversary dwelt too long upon his move. Each 
minute of the clock was life to a mind so energetic. 
In the middle stage of the e, when the skirmish 
was really complicated of aspect, Napoleon fre- 
quently struck out a brilliant coup. Under defeat at 
chess, the great soldier was sore and irritable; al- 
though it is presumed that those favourites with 
whom he played were doubtless far too courtly to 

victory unpleasantly far. Had the scene of 
battle been the humble, forgotten Régence, and the 
time twenty years back, the chief might have won 
fewer games than he did in the Tuileries. 

In the thousand and one tomes of memoirs printed, 
relatively to the modern Charlemagne, Bourrienne, 
Marchand, and others, have recorded several anec- 
dotes connecting Napoleon with chess. I shall here 
introduce one, hitherto inedited, which comes to me 
direct from M. de la Bourdonnais; who received 
that, and other curious details upon the subject, ver- 
bally, from the Due de Bassano, Count Merlin, and 
M. Amedée Jaubert. It is well known, that in 
Egypt Bonaparte constantly played chess with M. 
Jaubert; his chief opponents, that way, during the 
Polish and Russian campaigns, as well as during 
the armistice of Vienna, previously in 1809, having 
been Murat, Berthier, Bourrienne, and the Duc de 
Bassano. It is a fact, that the ey of Napo- 
leon’s marshals were chess-players. ugéne de 
Beauharnois patronised the art; and Murat many 
times kept the Duc de Bassano planted at the chess- 
board the greater = of the night. But now for 
my Napoleon anec 
De |a Bourdonnais. 

While about to enter upon the famous Polish cam- 
aign, the emperor was one day playing chess in the 
uileries with Marshal Berthier, when the Persian 

ambassador was announced, as requesting an audi- 
ence. The game was at an interesting crisis, and 
Napoleon would no more permit it to be suspended, 
than would Charles of Sweden leave his chess-board 
when the Turks commenced battering down his 
house in Bender. Bonaparte ordered the ambassador 
to be shown in, and M. Amedée Jaubert was com- 
manded to the presence as interpreter. The emperor 
continued his game with Berthier, overwhelming the 
astounded Persian with questions all the while, in 
his usual rapid mode of asking to gain information. 
The Mussulman found it difficult to plant his replies 
suitably; the various topics being Turkey. Persia, 
Mohammed, and the Koran; Eastern harems, wives 
in sacks, the vaccine, military discipline, and ten 
thousand other matters. The Persian, however, 
steered his way like the really skilful diplomatist he 
was. He exalted Persian institutes to the seventh 
heaven, or a little higher, and dwelt especially upon 
the horse-soldiers of Ispahan, as being the finest 


cavalry in the world. Napoleon good-humouredly 


ote, in almost the very words of | y 
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disputed the assertion, and interrupted the son of 
Iraun more than once; but the ambassador con- 
stantly returned with his pet cavalry to the change, 
and, getting warmer by degrees, pronounced his 
judgment with even more and more decision. “ There 
could be no doubt about it,—the foot-soldiers of Eu- 
rope were excellent—but the Persian horse !’"—Na- 
poleon laughed outright as the interpreter rendered 
the sentences in French; and carelessly addressing 
Jaubert in reply, said, “Tell him that to-morrow 
we'll show him a little cavalry here.”” ‘The Per- 
sian made his salaam, and quitted the palace. The 
long-contested chess-game was not even then finish- 
ed. While pondering over the subsequent moves, 
the emperor found time to issue certain brief orders 
upon slips of paper, centralising upon Paris the in- 
stant march of various bodies of horse-soldiers from 
their cantonments in the vicinity. Like theknights 
on the chess-board, he had them all in his hand. The 
subject was not again alluded to; the game was 

layed out; but the next morning saw forty thousand 

rench cavalry defile before Napoleon and the Per- 
sian envoy, in all the glittering pomp of military 
decoration. Paris beheld that cavalry almost for the 
last time. Moscow awaited them. 

From Napoleon to Deputy Louvet, the fall is 
great; but I cannot resist giving a quotation frem 
one of the latter’s novels. Louvet was ardently at- 
tached to chess, and playfully hits at his brother 
amateurs in the following passage, put into the 
mouth of his chief hero :— 


“T enter the Café de la Régence, crammed with 
men deeply engaged in cooking checkmates. Alas! 
even they more life about them thanI had. I 
seat myself at a table, and Jook on; but my irrepres- 
sible agitation causes me to walk the floor with hur- 
ried and unequal strides. Soon one of the players 
exclaims with eager tone, ‘Check to the king!’ 
* Grands dieux |” cries his opponent; ‘ my queen is 
forced! the game is gone—and such a ! wne 
partie superbe! Yes, sir, rub your hands,—fancy 
ourself a Turenne as you will, do you know whe 
you have to thank for the coup? This gentleman— 
this fool here. My curse upon lovers!’ Astonished 
at the uncourteous manner in which I was apostro- 
phised, I assure the losing player that I did not 
understand him,—that [ had nothing to do with the 
matter. ‘You don’t understand me?’ replies he. 
‘Eh! bien; but see, a check by discovery!’ * Well, 
sir; and what have I to do with the check by disco- 
very?’ * What have you to do with it? Why, sir, 
for the last hour you’ve been hovering around us like 
a vulture, ejaculating ail manner of nonsense about 
your Sophia! your beautiful cousin! I listen to all 
this trash, and play like a schoolboy. When a man 
is in love, sir, he does not come to the Café de la 

e.” | was about to answer, to excuse; but 
ke continued with violence,— A check by discovery! 
The king must be covered, and my queen is lost. A 
miserable coup de mazette,—a child could have fore- 
seen it; and a player like me (he turned again to 
me), sir, understand once again, that all the women 
in the world are not worth a queen won by discovery. 
She is lost! no resource remains. To the devil with 
the lover and his miss too!’ 

“ Now, of all that had been said, the last reproach 
was infinitely the most cutting. Carried away by 
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my zeal, I rushed towards him; but catching my 
coat-skirts — in a neighbouring chess-table, 
down goes the whole concern—the men flying over 
the floor. This awakens the wrath of a brace of 
fresh enemies, and confusion becomes confounded. 
‘Sir!’ cries one of them, ‘are you mad? do you 
ever look before you?’ The other screams, ‘ Sir, you 
have cost me the game!’ * You had already lost it,’ 
observes his antagonist. ‘J had won it, sir; I 
would have pla that game against Verdoni, or 
Philidor himself.’ ‘ Well; buat, gentlemen,’ mildly 
observe poor I,‘do not all talk together. I am 
ready to pay the stake, if the fault were mine.’ 
‘Pay! pay! you are not rich enough, were you to 
coin your brains and bones.’ * For how much, then, 
were you playing?’ ‘For honour—for honour, sir. 
I have come seven hundred miles, post, to accept the 
challenge of monsieur here, who fancied himself in- 
vulnerable; and but for you I should have given him 
a lesson—I should have taken down his pride!’ ‘A 
lesson! What do you mean? You ought to thank 
the young man for coming to your assistance as he 
did. I had your queen won by force in eighteen 
moves.’ *Absurd—ridiculous! I should have mated 
you in eleven. I had looked throngh and through 
it.’ *Mated me? Can you dare to say so! You it 
is, sir, I am to thank for this gross insult. Learn, 

oung man, that people don’t run in the Café de la 

égence.’ Up jumps another player. ‘ And learn 
you yourself, sir, that people don’t shout in the Café 
de la Regence, and that they have no right even to 
speak here.’ The hubbub rises; but one resource 
remains. I rush forth from the Café, and take re- 
fuge in the Palais Royal.” 


The Verdoni named by Louvet in this pleasant 
morceau was subsequently well known in England. 
He was one of the great players frequenting the 
Régence who composed the celebrated T'raité des 
Amateurs, published within those very walls; his 
chief assistants being Bernard, Léger, and Carlier. 
The Traité des Amateurs is one of the best works on 
chess ever printed; and it is a thousand pities no 
kind soul has yet given it to us in an English dress. 
High science marks many of its games, and there 
exist nowhere finer examples of chess-combination. 

Fashion varies, but man changes not; customs 
alter their complexion, but human nature runneth in 
a circle, like the squirrel on its roundabout. Louvet’s 
description of the old café, fifty years back, would 
hold equally good this very evening; the individuals 
being a different set, and clothed in garments of 
other cut and pattern. Still, when we read the roll 
inscribed with the names of those who have been 
great in chess, can we forbear responding to the 
heartfelt exclamation of the limner, on viewing the 
works of Raffaelle, “I too am a painter?”’ Fruitless | 
were it, however, to dwell over long on the past, to 
the neglect of that which moves, and breathes, and 
walks among us. Bootless is it to ponder exclu- 
sively on that which we know but in spirit; and not 
to appreciate and admire that which comes home to 
us in the form of living excellence. As I sit this 
night in the Regence, shall I suffer my contempo- 
raries all to pass away like a vision, without a faint 
attempt at least to catch and embody their leading 
features on the canvass—or the No; “ when 





I forget Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its cun- 
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ning!” To your darksome caves, ye shadows of the 
departed great!—to your hills of mist, ye ghosts, 
warriors of the days of old!—my thoughts be con- 
centrated momentarily on that which I witness. The 
greatest living chess-players are around me at this 
moment—men linked to me in the strong bonds of 
our magic masonry; and I catch the inspiration im- 
parted by their eo That which man has done, 
man may do. Were Philidor to come again in his 
strength, like the Cid, who rose from death to smite 
the Moors for Spain, is it altogether certain we could 
not find a champion to meet him in the lists? 

One, ancient of days, walks quietly across the 
floor, and hats are raised in token of respect at the 
coming in of M. Boncourt, the Nestor of the camp. 
Seventy years and more have passed over him; but 
their weight has not bowed down his light and even 
spirit. ‘To the simplicity of the dove, as regards his 
dealings with the world, Boncourt unites, in chess, 
the veriest serpent guile. Inferior to none, save De 
Ja Bourdonnais, in skill, there breathes not the mor- 
tal more free from arrogance or vanity than this our 
venerable professor. Attired in an old-fashioned 
frock-coat which sweeps the ground, with a vest of 
scarlet, or perchance green, Boncourt placidly 
smoothes down his silver locks, as he drops mecha- 
nically into his seat before the chess-board. Eccen- 
tric in some of his habits, Boncourt in his old age 
keeps hours which render it difficult to secure him 
as an antagonist. He delights in dining at ten o’clock 
at night; and he’ll then mate you till cock-crow. 
Having a comfortable pension as a retired govern- 
ment clerk, he takes the world as he finds it, and 
practises the true philosophy of resignation under 
every stroke of fate, whether in life or in chess. He 
receives beating better than any Frenchman of his 
day, shrugging up his shoulders and replacing the 
men, when defeated, with a nonchalance perfectly 
Ts His favourite companion is a little dog; 
well known to the chess circle, and a frequent visiter 
at the Régence. Boncourt has never been in Eng- 
land, which, considering the present facilities of tra- 
veling, is remarkable; and evinces total disregard as 
to fame, whether present or posthumous. 

Boncourt’s style of play is the correct, rather than 
the brilliant. Comparatively weak in the mechanical 
openings and endings, from never having looked at 
a chess-book in his life, Boncourt has no superior in 
the .capacity of piercing through the intricacies of 
positions of intense difficulty. “In the twenty-five 
years I have played chess,” said La Bourdonnais to 
me, “‘ never did I see Boncourt commit an error in a 
crowded situation.” His favourite début is the 
Giuoco Piano; in the early stages of which he al- 
most invariably drives up his queen’s knights’ and 
queen’s rooks’ pawns two squares. I must add that 
Boncourt has not the usual rapidity of the French 
school; but is to the full as slow in digesting his 
chess calculations as nous autres in the London Chess 
Club. 

And that young man, Boncourt’s present antago- 
nist, who is he? Did you ever see a more pleasant 
smile, a more intellectual countenance? How smart 
his dress! How becoming that budding moustache! 
He is engaged in a match of long standing with 
Boncourt, and they are to play a game this evening. 
Rivals in reputation, their respective partisans press 
around, like Homer’s myriad warriors to view the 
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encounter of Hector and Achilles. Youth has the 
call, and Boncourt by the mob is set down as passé; 
but the elect deem otherwise. The free, gallant 
bearing of the younger combatant is much in his fa- 
vour. He has a don mot for each; a smile for all. 
His eagle eye darts at once over the position of the 
men, and grasps fully the difficulties and capabilities 
of the array. He delights in danger; and the excite- 
ment of peril lights up his brow with increased 
expression, and tinges his cheek with a deeper hue. 
At one time spoken of confidently as the snccessor to 
Deschapelles and De la Bourdonnais, St. AMANnT 
may still be styled the favourite of the Café de la 
Regence. Certainly, no other player in the world is 
more agreeable to look over. It is matter of univer- 
sal regret that St. Amant has in a measure fallen 
away from his allegiance to the chequered flag he 
once followed, by night and day, through France 
and England, and now confines his chess to Sunday 
evenings. 

St. Amant’s game unites the dashing style of 
Greco, with the ingenuity and steadiness of a veteran 
chief. Young in years, he is aged in chess. Quick 
as lightning in commonplace situations, St. Amant 
takes a full measure of contemplation in positions.of 
difficulty. In play with me, I once timed him three 
ny of an hour ona single move! None of the 

‘rench players approach St. Amant for courteous- 
ness of demeanour and readiness to oblige. He never 
sneers at a bad player; never taunts the unfortunate, 
nor insults the conquered. St. Amant visited Eng- 
land upon the occasion of bearing Deschapelles’ proud 
challenge, a few years back, and had a decided ad- 
vantage in chess over our best practitioners. He has 
beaten, in fact, every player but Deschapelles, De la 
Bourdonnais, and Boncourt. Rather a stickler for 
reputation, St. Amant declined risking his laurels 
upon the occasion of Szen, the Hungarian, visiting 
Paris in 1835, and refused to accept his challenge. 
This fact excited some surprise; but the feeling is 
unfortunately but teo common among fine players. 
St. Amant and Boncourt have played in ah about 
thirty-five games; and Boncourt stands at present, I 
believe, with a majority of three. Signor Calvi is 
spoken of latterly as the equal of these two heroes, 
but does not play at the Régence. 

The Régence represents the sun, round which the 
lesser spheres of light revolve. It is the centre of 
civilised Europe, considered with regard to chess. 
As Flanders in days of yore was the great battle- 
ground—the Bois de Boulogne—the Chalk Farm— 
on or at which nations engaged in the duello, so for 

.above a hundred years has this café served as the 
grand gladiatorial arena for chess-players of every 
country and colour. Stamma the Moor came hither 
from Aleppo; and more than one bearded Turk and 
copper-skinned Hindoo have worshipped chess 
within these walls. The Régence is the “central 
flowery land,” receiving courteously, but with dignity, 
such * outside barbarians” as approach the celestial 
kingdom, * looking upwards with reverential awe.” 
The Rialto of Venice, in its most palmy hours, 
presented not a greater mixture of garbs and tongues 
than does the Régence at the present time. Szen, 


from Pesth, came down here one day like a 
meteor; traversing Calais Straits to London, and 
back to Poland, in his flying visit of three months. 
De Ja Bourdonnais himself could hardly yield Szen 
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the pawn; and the second advent of the Pole, it is 
presumed, will be to aim at taking the proudest 
ground. It is the Régence which places French 
players so high; giving them opportunities of en- 
countering every great artist on earth by turns, and 
thus obtaining a varied and beautiful style of game. 
To find a chess amateur of a certain force who has 
not visited this /oca/e, no matter in what clime his 
residence, were a8 great a wonder as to fall in with 
a London cockney in Rome who had not scratched 
his name, whether Noakes or Hoakes, upon the 
crumbling Coliseum, or the pillars of Si. Peter. Be 
it recorded, however, that despite the fact of ten 
thousand Englishmen playing chess constantly in 
the Régence, the frames of its mirrors are guiltless 
of their initials—the glasses themselves are pure of 
the diamond-carved “ Jack” and “Tom,” which like 
the S. P. Q. R. of the Roman nation, serve as a line 
of beacons, traced upon the face of the whole earth, 
to assure travellers that a Briton has passed that 


wa . 

tt cannot be supposed the Régence could so long 
have held sway, without attempts having been made 
from time to time to throw off its authority. Man 
is a restless being, and not too prone to let well alone. 
At one time the Cate de Foi drew many of the elect 
aside from the right path. At another period Alexan- 
dre, with his Paris Chess Club, at the Café de 
l’Echiquier, presented himself in open rebellion, and 
warred against legitimacy. Knocked down, as the 
Titans were by Jupiter, the club-men have tried again 
and again to establish themselves, but ever without 
success. No Paris club, exclusively devoted to 
chess-players, exists at the moment of my writing; 
and such aristocratical amateurs as turn up their 
noses at the Régence are wandcring about the me- 
tropolis, like the condemned in Vathek’s Hall of 
Eblis, without refuge or resting-place. For a variet 
of reasons, I do not believe an exclusive chess-clu 
will ever establish itself on a large scale in either 
Paris or London. Chess was once the game of the 
aristocracy. It has been wrested from them, with 
other feudal rights, and is now the recreation of the 
million. A chess-room, to prosper, must be open to 
all classes of comers—free as the air of heaven— 
accessible, at small cost, to every man who can 
afford the luxuries of hat and coat. Chess, like the 
tomb, levels all grades of conventional rank and dis- 
tinction, and reserves its high places for—the best 
players. 

ompared with the other cafés, seldom is the Ré- 

gence graced with the presence of the fair sex; al- 
though women may be seen within its walls. Three 
ladies are of the company this very moment, and 
apology is due for my not having earlier noticed their 
existence. The lady, number one—she with the 
crimson bonnet, scarlet gown, green feathers, and 
yellow ternaux—is evidently lost in surprise at the 
scene. She has dropped i ood soul !—with her 
husband, to thaw their feet and share a bottle of very 
small beer on their route home, after a Sunday cam- 
paign unusually fatiguing. The lady has never seen 
chess played before, although in her sixtieth year ; 
and classes the men as a species of skittles, cut 
down in dimensions to suit the d y of modern 
muscle. She gapes around, in mute ecstasy of wonder, 
with a look oFemeauiveedl contempt for the poor crea- 
tures who can express so much enthusiasm over a few 
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toys of wood. Little drinking, and less eating, is 
going on; which adds in no inconsiderable degree to 
madaine’s astonishment at the enjoyment the party 
appear to take in their ocupation. She has always 
respected dominoes: she will henceforth venerate 
them. She nudges her caro to empty his glass, 
before the lunatics around begin to bite! 

Our dame number two, a hale bourgeoise of forty- 
five, has been excepted by number one from her 
sweeping condemnation; for this fair person, trés 
comme il fait, is actually e at dominoes with 
her beau; filling up the intervals between the games 
by stuffing herself with savoury biscuits, steeped in 
sugared madeira. Number two is shrill of voice, 
hearty of laugh, lusty as the Swiss giantess on the 
Boulevard du Temple. She is merry with wine and 
compliments, and shouts in the battle like the Mo- 
hicans raising their war-whoop. When she gives a 
yell of victory, her voice, like an essential distilla- 
tion of the lungs of twenty Grisis, rises sublimely 
above the surrounding orchestra of sounds. The 
chess-players glance growlingly from their boards at 
the annoyance, the more intolerable as not coming 
from one of their own corps; and the profane term of 
gross evache is unhesitatingly muttered, as applica- 
ble to this, one of the three representatives of the 
women of France, by a vieux mioustache, my next 
table neighbour, with most un-Paris-like poditesse. 
The French, however, are not always particular 
about doing the pleasing, if their personal comforts 
are entrenched upo ut let that pass. The fat 
lady cares little for aught, save herself and her friend. 
If they don’t like her laugh, they can leave it; there 
is room outside, although inside places are the more 
comfortable on a snowy night. Number two is en- 
gaged in a domino party of one hundred games, of 
which there are not above seventy-eight yet to be 
played out. The wily spirit of the sex teaches her 
that she is at present a nuisance; and she fancies 
herself a Joan of Arc in the species of warfare carry- 
ing on. Let her alone, silly Frenchman; you ought 
to know woman better. Cease your murmurings; 
— not to be aware of her presence; and triumph 
will open her gentle heart to the softer emotions of 
pity. It will cost her contented beau another glass 
of madeira, which she will drink in token of a general 

ce; and many a day hence will she laugh exult- 
ingly at the recollections connected with the night 
on which she gave the chess-players their own—and 
something more. Good evening, madame, and plea- 
sant slumbers! The youngest of the fair trio awaits 
her profile. 
umber three presents, indeed, a study foran artist; 
for not only is she playing chess, but playing it well. 
Her bonnet of beaver, and quiet cloak of gray cannot 
conceal a face replete with beauty and intelligence. A 
mere girl, you can read in her expressive eye that the 
mind within answers to the grace without. A suffused 
blush is on her cheek, and the smile of conquest plays 
tremblingly around her lip. Her antagonist, a fine 
young fellow rather overdressed, is clearly her lover; 
and, instead of calculating his moves, he has been look- 
ing in her bright eyes to the very verge of the check- 
mate, happier in defeat than any otherchess-player pre- 
sent in the height of triumph. The youth is nothing 
more than a small clerk, with a yearly salary of twelve 
hundred franes; the damsel, a superior kind of seam- 
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sette. Oh! I can read their whole history at a glance. 
He has rented an apartment adjoiaing that of her pa- 
rents; and cultivating the intimacy, has taught her 
chess and love. Papa and mamma have consented, 
and the wedding will take place in the spring. Adieu 
gentle girl! Peace be around thee for ever; and may 
thy children play chess as well as their parents. So 
shall they be taught to shun dangers and frivolous 
amusements, and grow up a credit to the game which 
gave their father—a mate! 

A flying hint to the ladies. Cupid has no one 
arrow in his quiver more sharp at the point than 
chess. Let the unmarried, who wish to cross the 

ale, look to it. Had Beatrice played chess with 
enedick, the gentleman would have been brought 
to cry “Ransom!” in half the time Shakspeare ex- 
pends on bending him to his knees. You sit down 
to chess with a loveable kind of being. In the 
scramble to place the pieces, you both aim at setting 
up the same geeen, and both miss the mark. There 
is a confusion of hands; and the lady’s small white 
fingers are pressed in the clasp of her adversary 
before he recognises the mistake. He colours up— 
she colours down--both are confused. Depend upon 
it, he’ll squeeze the hand again, if he can; and how 
may he help it? 
he great variety of character developed in the 
Café de la Régence is not the least interesting feature 
of the picture. The French are the worst losers in 
the world; in more ways than one. I have seen 
them, when checkmated, dash the men about the 
floor, with as many sacré tonnerres as would sink a 
seventy-four. They are, moreover, not too exact in 
the settlement of certain small debts of honour, for 
which judgment is sometimes claimed in our chequer 
court. A very small stake is necessarily risked at 
the Régence; it being the custom that the loser on 
the balance pays the sixteen-sous tribute levied by 
the garcon for the use of the chess equipment for the 
sitting, no matter how long. A half-frane or francis 
occasionally wagered on the game in addition; and 
this slender slip of silver creates a system of petty 
Greekism, which, like that of Newmarket, bears 
many branches, While age go on, game after game, 
dropping your coin kindly and readily, monsieur is 
funny and gentlemanly enough; but turn the tables 
upon him. and the pestes sacrés break bounds audibly. 
“ Base is the slave who pays,” is often the maxim. 
I once played, when a youngster, in the Régence, 
several days consecutively, with a regular old soldier, 
at half-a-frane the game, and departed after each sit- 
ting minus some two or three francs. Now it hap- 
— that upon one glorious occasion, rising to leave, 
found myself to be for the first time on the credit- 
side of the account. One half-franc was the sum 
due to me; and I could not forbear smiling at the 
rueful look of my very respectable friend on cast- 
ing up the score. Poor fellow! deeply, slowly and 
vainly, did he dive for the needful. The silver, 
would not come; the pockets were free from encum- 
brance. Feeling pity for the man’s position, I tarned 
— the café, saying, “ Never mind,” and al] that. 
“ Monsieur,” cried the gentleman, gravely, “je suis 
Francais—je suis homme d’ honneur—what do you mean 
in going thus without your — t—rendez-moi un 
demi-franc.”” Of course I complied, handing him 
the change I supposed him to require, and presenting 








stress, just redeemed by chess from the class—gris- 


my palm to grasp the larger piece of silver in return, 
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“ Now, sir,” quoth monsieur, dropping the cash into; and stands so quietly to have its tail salted. Pille- 
his pocket with a low bow, “now, sir, I owe you al franc wins at each sitting a small but certain majority. 
franc, which I shall do myself the honour to pay the| He speaks with profound respect of the stranger's 
a’ first opportunity.” | skill and the latter boasts in society that he plays 
his last recollection walked into my mind through | daily with the great Monsieur Pillefranc, who can 

the circumstance of a man’s crossing the room, a fair| only give him pawn and move! 
average sample of a class not unknown, either to the! Should a chess-player of acknowledged force ask 
frequenters of the Régence or of the London chess| our adventurer to play, the Frenchman has the head- 
divans, as a tribe of Arabs to whom the “little! ache, or is going away, or is waiting for somebody— 
shilling” is a thing of system. He claims an espe-| from the — of themoon! You are fain to take 
cial paragraph; and even the devil shall have his) the excuse; but, as you glance from your Galignani 
due. So stand back, ladies and gentlemen, and/to the stove by which sits monsieur, you may mark 
make room for the great Monsieur Pillefranc. his cold, gray eye, watching the door,—like a hawk 
The Sieur Pillefrane dwells in a mansarde, for he| about to dart upon a pullet; or a cat under a goose- 
is of high soul, and loves to soar above the crowd. berry-bush looking out for a fat sparrow ; ora bloated 
He has neither employment nor sinecure, beyond an| spider, coiled up in its meshes, eager to hug some 
annuity of three hundred francs yearly; and depends / unsophisticated and tender fly. I am fond ofa simile, 


for further means upon Providence and the chess- 
board. Poor as he really is, write him a billet with- 
out styling him proprietaire, and your chance of 
reply were slender. At the Café de la Régence, 
seven days in the week this player occupies one par- 
ticular chair, the leathern bottom of which he has 
worn to rags three several times during his five-and- 
thirty years’ war. A good chess practitioner of 
what I term the cast-iron school, he plays with great 
rapidity; and so as he despatches his enemy, cares 
not how. He knocks down knights and bishops as 
though they were nine-pins, rarely winning by check- 
mate; but preferring the certainty of picking off your 
men in detail, one at a time, until the board is a 
blank. In aiming at mate, he knows he might make 
a blunder, even with queen and rook against a pawn; 
and the wise wil] run no risk. M. Pillefrane is the 
most modest of bipeds. He speaks ever of himself 
as a mere block, stock, and stone. He owns to 
having acquired the rudiments of the game—plays 
daily pour se désennuyer merely—and protests . 





would not encounter La Bourdonnais at the rook for 
pins; the truth being that he is about what is termed 
in club parlance, a knight-player. In thirty-five | 
years, M. Pillefrane has never purposely played a) 
single party with a better player;—I say purposely, | 
because the greatest tactician may now and then 
catch a Tartar; although, even in such case, ways 
are frequently found by a captor of genius to “ bring 
him along.” M. Pillefrane plays upon a system; 
his system being to win. ‘Make money, my son,” 
says the dying ever: “honestly, if you can; but 
make money.’ A stranger enters the café, and is 
invited smilingly by the Pillefrane to play a game— 
of course, for nothing. The new comer wins once, 
twice, thrice; and monsieur then quietly tries on the 
question of “ Voulez-vous intéresser la partie ?”—the 
stake proposed, never, I must own, exceeding vingt 
sous. But somehow it happens, although really I 
know not how, that, after the franc is wagered, the 
stranger wins less and less, and at last cannot win at 
all; but yet goes away comfortable, for if he lost the 
four last games (at a franc), did he not win the first 
three? (played gratis.) Anappointment is made for 
next day; and the Frenchman, hating to win money, 
chivalrously proposes to render odds. “TI think I 
could give, perhaps, pawn and move,”’ says he; and 
I, who have looked over his play some years, think 
he could givea castle! But even atthe pawn, Pille- 





franc will not take every _ No; monsieur 
knows better than to kill the bird which lays the egg, 


and if those given be too homely, let us compare him 
to one of those obscure and foul birds of prey—the 
grizzly vulture, perched _— the topmost point of a 
blasted rock, whetting beak and talon, while his keen 
sight traverses sea and land in quest of quarry. A 
reenhorn is not long wanting, and monsieur nails 
im down to the mahogany; taking care, as yon are 
within hearing, to tender the invite in a low tone, that 
you may believe this was the gentleman he told you 
he expected. Should the preliminary game with a 
fresh hand cause Pillefrane to believe he has hooked 
a trout too strong for his tackle, with that one battle 
does the war then and thereafter for ever cease and 
determine. Should the visiter, again, decline per- 
emptorily to play for money, most assuredly will he 
never henceforth be honoured with the light of M. 
Pillefrane’s countenance over the chess-field 
With all this cutting, carving, and contriving, the 
wants of our Paris sharp are few, and his habits of 
life simple. White does Pillefrane mark the day in 
his calendar on which fortune, or Lafitte’s diligence, 
brings a generous Englishman to the altar of immo- 
lation. a victim who will lose his three franes by two 
o’clock. Adieu for that day to chess. John Bull 
demands his revanche, but is put off on account of 
“a particular engagement with a lady.” To the 
proprietaire it is a jour de féte, and he resolves to en- 
joy it accordingly. He bows lower than ever to the 
damsel at the desk, and sallies forth a faneur of the 
first order, to sun himself on the Boulevard Italien. 
His faded hat is cocked smartly on his left temple, 
his cane is poised musket-fashion, and his coat but- 
toned tightly across the chest to give a military air 
to his long and attenuated figure. He sings as he 
goes, but disdains tunes below 1 te O cara, or Ma 
Normandie ; and these he hums in everlasting encores, 
to the Jingling accompaniment of the three francs in 
his astonish ocket. Bulwer’s bon-vivant regrets 
that man can dine but once a day. M. Pillefrane 
dines many times that afternoon; devouring, in anti- 
cipation, the whole carte of Paris cookery, from end 
to end. He asks the price of a diamond-ring, and 
ronounces it cheap at two handred louis. His blood 
is for the time ethereal, and you could hardly sour his 
temper, even by a kicking. He lou round the 
glittering cafés of the Boulevards as if he had just 
come forth, or were about to enter; reminding me of 
a fashion monger I once knew, who regularly went 
at midnight to the doors of the Italian Opera to see 
the company come out! Pillefrane basks in the 
warm air, like a May-fly, until six o’clock; when, 
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having duly aired his appetite, he slips into the res- 
taurant, termed Les Trois Vierges, in the Rue St. 
Martin, where he luxuriates over three courses and a 
dessert,—a fork, a napkin, and a toothpick,—half a 
bottle of wine, and pain a discrétion,—all for the small 
charge of twenty-two sous. 

Now I pronounce this man to be a chess-problem, 
more difficult of solution than any one you will find 
in the writings of the learned. If his happiness really 
depended upon chess, why not play with acknowledg- 
ed artists; and enjoy the excitement derived from 
encountering a noble foe, in preference to the chasing 
and slaying of ** rats and mice, and such sinall deer ?” 
If, again, his pursuit be money—if he really want to 
eat, if he humble himself to lie, swive/, and swindle 
for silver—surely he could earn a couple of frances in 
fifty different ways in one half the time, and at a 
quarter the cost of brain. I can understand a man’s 
cutting a throat, or stopping the mail, or selling a 
race, for a thousand pounds, but I cannot comprehend 
filching one poor frane at a time! 

There is but one way to solve the riddle. Pille- 
frane loves the hunt of small game, as there exists 
men who can find pleasure in baiting a rat. Pille- 
frane’s enjoyment isin the torture of his victim. He 
licks him, and oils him all over, with gloating eye, 
as the serpent slavers the antelope while breaking his 
bones, to make him slippery of swallow. Pillefrane 
racks his adversary with the zest of the popish ‘in- 
quisitor. He rubs his nerves with a saw, and smiles 
at the agonies he elicits. Pillefranc was born too 
late. e ought to have been dungeon-keeper to some 
feudal baron. A believer in the Pythagorean trans- 
mission of soul might fancy the spirits of Lafemas 
and Trois Echelles condensed into the inward man 
of M. Pillefranc. 

The family of Pillefranc is large, but its members 
never play chess with each other. Wolf tears not 
wolf, thier robs not thief. You may espy at times a 
brace of the Pillefrancs sitting amicably side by side, 
engaged in conversation; each watching to do a little 
business on his own account, like Thames watermen 
waiting for a fare. When a flat draws near, the 
scramble to secure him is too ludicrous, either Greek 
popping the question in so smiling and indifferent a 
tone off voice. The Pillefrancs never talk of their 
profession, but it is conventionally assumed that they 
are all honourable men—most perfect gentlemen. 
As the foulest thing has its use, so may M. Pillefranc 
be made serviceable to the tyro who wants a block 
to chop at. Three hours’ amusement are certainly 
worth a crown; and thus you get a pennyworth for 
your penny, and take it with your eyes open. And 
with this, M. Pillefranc,I bid you God speed—au 
revoir. Go back to the dark abode from which I 
have momentarily called you forth, and get your 
bread honestly—if you can. Itis to be noted that 
none of the first-rate artists practise the dirty tricks 
of Pillefranc. They render large odds, and are quite 
satisfied to have the turn in their favour. 

* * * - - * 

A change comes over the Régence, and the noise 
reaches its climax, as if the elements of confusion in 
the caldron had received their final stirabout. What 
portly form do we see making its ow the 
crowd, at this, the eleventh hour? Fifty persons 
accost him at once, all to wind up the evening 
with one more game ;—all shouting, and laughing, 
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and screaming, with the peculiar and prodigious 
gesticulations of La delle France, rising many octaves 
above concert pitch. The crash is terrific. Not to 
know the potentate who enters with noise exceeding 
that of drum and trumpet, were indeed to prove your- 
self unknown. The new-comer is De La Bourpon- 
Nails, since the retirement of Deschapelles the ac- 
knowledged first chess-player in the world. 

M. De la Bourdonnais is of noble family, being 

ndson to that governor of the Mauritius, immor- 
talised by St. Pierre in Paul and Virginia. De la 
Bourdonnais is now about forty-five years of age. 
He was educated in the college of Henri IV., but 
has never followed any profession except chess, 
which he took up as a passion about five-and-twenty 
years back. La Bourdonnais inherited a small pa- 
ternal estate; but, I regret to say, that this was de- 
voured by some unfortunate building speculation at 
St. Maloes. His frame is large and square, the head 
presenting a fine study for a phrenologist, bearing the 
organs of calculation enormonsly developed. Solid 
and massive, the head of La Bourdonnais is a true 
Napoleon front; carved out of marble, and placed 
upon shoulders of granite, like those of Ajax Tela- 
mon. Thateye so piercing, looks through and through 
the board, so as to convey the feeling that La Bour- 
donnais could really see well in the dark, which 
hypothesis accounts for his playing so beautifully 
blindfolded. 

You have never seen La Bourdonnais at chess? 
Come, then ; although late, this is a glorious oppor- 
tunity. He is about to give the rook to Boissy 
d’Anglas, pair de France; let us hasten to get a fa- 
vourable position for looking on. The spectators of 
the duel are no mean men:—General Haxo, who 
commanded the artillery for the Son of Thunder at 
Waterloo; Méry, the poet; Lacretelle, the naturalist; 
Calvi, Chamouillet, Robello, and others of the élite, 
are in the press; while the venerable Chevalier de 
Barneville, nearly ninety years of age, who has 
played with Philidorand with Jean Jacques, serves as 
the connecting link of three generations, and reminds 
one of Philidor himself come back to witness the tri- 
umphis of his illustrious heir. I would rather play 
chess a day with De la Bourdonnais, than spend a 
week with Sardanapalus. 

From the east and the west, from the north and the 
south, have players come to kneel at the footstool of 
the monarch. They present themselves under smiling 
pretences; but nerved, nevertheless, to have a pluck 
at his diadem. Hitherto, all have tried in vain; none 
having encountered La Bourdonnais, for fifteen years, 
to whom he could not give the pawn, with the single 
exception of the late Mr. M‘Donnell. At this mo- 
ment, bowed down to earth with a cruel malady, De 
la Bourdonnais plays chess as well as ever. His 
great spirit rises above bodily suffering, and triumphs 
over pain. May health be shortly restored to him! 
“Steady and ready,” is the motto of De la Bour- 
donnais. If challenged to engage in an important 
match, no preparation is required beyond half an 
hour’s notice. He will play you at any time, by 
night or by day, or both; rendering freely the most 
liberal odds, his stake being from one franc to ahun- 
dred. If any one mode of training for the battle be 
more in favour with our chief than another, it is per- 
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haps that of Gargantua; who, when he came to the 
Paris schools, to dispute with the sages of the Seine, 
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“refreshed himself,” says Rabelais, “two or three 
days; making very merry with the folks, and in- 
quiring what men of learning there were in the city, 
and what wine they drank there.” 

The quickness with which La Bourdonnais calcu- 
lates the coups is a beautiful part of his game. Since 
Philidor, he has never, in this respect been equaled, 
Deschapelles having been a much slower player. 
When I first had the honour of measuring weapons 
with De la Bourdonnais over the chess-board, his 
rapidity was to me positively terrific. I was lost 
in the whirl. You raise your hand to play a move, 
and up goes the Frenchman’s fingers in readiness to 
present his answer, before you have traveled half 
way towards the piece you mean to touch. You 
move, and your opponent — ere your arm has 
regained its resting-place. This bustle tries English 
nerves cruelly. We whip and spur, but cannot live 
the pace. If you are very slow, he does not hesitate 
to tap the table lustily. You labour out a ten 
minutes’ calculation; and then, congratulating your- 
self on having done the deed, sink back in your chair 
to enjoy a heavenly interval of repose. Vain hope! 
—mistaken mortal! In less than a single moment, 
La Bourdonnais plays his counter-stroke ; and, wish- 
ing your adversary a tous les diables, you recommence, 
like him of Tartarus, the never-ending task of rolling 
the stone up the mountain. Custom reconciles you, 
however, to the railroad speed of La Bourdonnais ; 
and, comparing it with the broad-wheeled wagons 
we too often are compelled to travel by in this 
country, you say, “This is indeed chess!” La 
Bourdonnais first introduced the piercing the s.des of 
the chess-board, like a cribbage machine, in order to 
peg the number of games played at a sitting. He 
tells them off by the score! . 

The rapidity of De la Bourdonnais can only, in 
fact, be equaled by his gluttony for the game. No- 
thing satiates him, or causes him to cry, “ Hold !— 
enough!’ His chess hours are from noon till mid- 
night, seven times a week. He seems to be a spe- 
cies of chess-automaton, wound up to meet all con- 
ceivable cases with mathematical accuracy. When 
he played his famed match here of nearly one hun- 
dred games with our M‘Donnell, the hour of meeting 
being between eleven and twelve a. M., the encounter 
has gee Sao until six or seven P. M,; 
after which Mr. M*Donnell would cease playing, 
exhausted frequently even to weariness. Not so De 
la Bourdonnais. He would snatch a hasty dinner by 
the side of the chess-board, and in ten minutes be 
again enthroned in his chair, the hero of the hundred 
fights, giving rook, or knight, or pawn, as the case 
might be, to any opponent who presented; fresh as 
the dewy morn, and vigorous as though "twere break- 
fast time. He would play thus till long past mid- 
night; smoking cigars, drinking punch, and pouring 
forth his full soul in even boisterous merriment; dis- 
missing at times his punch, in favour of what he 
termed, * Burton ale-beer,” the only fault of which, 
he was wont to say, was, that after three or four bot- 
tles, he became additionally impatient, if he found 
his adversary slow. I recollect that upon one occa- 
sion he played above forty games of chess at a sit- 
ting, with amateurs of every grade of skill; and with 
all this, he had to be at his post toencounter M‘Don- 
nell in the morning! 

The habits of De la Bourdonnais over the board 
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are, indeed, the very reverse of what would be ex- 
pected from so profound a thinker; but he appears 
to be divided into two existences,—the one of which 
does the chess, the other the fun. Jokes, songs, and 
epigrams, burst in a flood from his lips, in tones like 
those of Lablache. This is, of course, chiefly after 
dinner, when giving large odds, and when winning ; 
for, should the tables turn in the latter respect, the 
brows of our friend lour like the storm-clouds of 
Mont Blanc. De la Bourdonnais expressed himself 
to me, as being altogether confounded at the imper- 
turbability of M*Donnell under defeat. Our coun- 
tryman, at one i lost three games running; 
* And yet,” quoth La Bourdonnais, * he could smile ! 
Had it been me,” added the Frenchman, emphati- 
cally, “I should have torn the hair from my head !”” 
—and so he would. 

No passing events can shake the attention of La 
Bourdonnais when at chess. He concocts jests and 
mates in the same crucible. Une petite position is 
what he aims at from the beginning. Let him once 
attain that, and be sure he'll hold hisown. When 
the joke and the laugh rise highest, then look out 
for squalls, and reef your topsails. To you it isa 
dark night, but to his leopard eye the first rays of 
the sun are gilding the mountain top. His mol 
tage improves, and he absolutely smothers you in 
mystification and nonsense. Taruffi once met Ercole 
del Rio in a chess café; and when beaten soundly, 
exclaimed, “ You must be either the devil or Del 
Rio!” The mortality of our hero is certainly at 
times to be suspected. The clearness with which 
he foresees consequences, through a long vista of 
checks and changes, is truly admirable. No man 
sacrifices a piece so well; none knows so fully the 
art of playing the proper move at the proper time. 
When hard pushed, his coups de resource are elec- 
trif ing. in a piece, it is a trifle; nothing short 
of Killing him outright will avail you. Strike him 
merely to the earth, and, Anteus like, he rises 
stronger from.the fall. ‘1 should never have given 
up chess,” said Deschapelles once to me, “ except 
in favour of La Bourdonnais. He is worthy to sus- 
tain the honour of my school, and in his hands the 
reputation of France is safe.” 

De la Bourdonnais has not disdained to study 
books. He has played through all that have been 
written. The openings are familiar to him. He 
has the most dashing variations of attack at his 
fingers’ end, and meets a new mode of assault in- 
tuitively with the strongest defence. He is not like 
one fine player who, perhaps, can only conduct the 
middles of games well; or another, who possesses 
but the mechanical knowledge of openings and end- 
ings. De la Bourdonnais plays every part of chess 
well; the pieces in a complicated situation, above 
all, beautifully. His pawn-play, towards the close 
of the e, is superb; as a judge of what we term 
“position,” he stands alone. Many established 
axioms he appears to disregard, but this arises from 
the species of second sight he over the 
board. Isolated pawns he thinks of * not over much,” 
a piece in danger troubles him not. Set openings he 
laughs to scorn, and breaks up what the has 
been taught, and rightly taught, to think legitimate 
rules. e genius of a La Bourdonnais or a Na 


leon makes its own laws, and owns none other. 
la Bourdonnais plays to check-mate, and he does it ; 
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what would you have more? He bowls at the ad- 
verse king with the force, and celerity, and deadly 
sweep of a Mynn, or a Congreve rocket. 

The game we are looking over is done; De la 
Bourdonnais gives check-mate, and the noise becomes 

itively infernal. Not only do all chatter at once, 
ut, like the talking bird in the Eastern tale, each 
man appears endowed with twenty different voices. 
A rush is made towards the chess-board, and a dozen 
hands snatch at the pieces to show what the unfor- 
tunate loser could, would, should, or might have 
done. Thus was Job comforted of old, and thus do 
the tormentors attack a man already suffering suffi- 
cient disquiet in heing beaten. The English are the 
best lookers-on in the world, the French the very 
worst. They do not hesitate, during the most inte- 
resting crisis, to whisper their opinions freely; to 
point with their hands over the board ; to foretell the 
probable future; to vituperate the past. It is hard 
to play before such critics; and rather trying to the 
nerves to hear yourself styléd, perhaps, “ an ass,” 
for what you thought a neat bit of play; or to see 
lips coiling, and sneering, and smiling contemptu- 
ously at your proceedings, knowing that the scorners 
in a similar case would play ten times worse than 
you have done. When your move is made, half a 
dozen voices are loudly raised to demand “ Pour- 
quoi diable, you didn’t do this?” or, “ Why you 
overlooked that?’ I have lost many games in Paris 
through similar impertinences, and have all but 
vowed that when I next play chess there, it shall be 
in a barricadoed room. Pal king of barricades, I may 
here remark that never was the Cafe de la Régence 
more th with chess players than during the 
three glorious days of July, 1830. Speak of parting 
lovers! why ’twere easier to sunder Romeo and 
Juliet, than two stanch chess players over a good 
game. Ten revolutions working at once around— 
the sun and moon dancing the chahut, with the stars 
whirling by in joyous gallopade—no wreck of worlds 
or systems could, I say, sever two real chess enthu- 
siasts in the heat of battle. 

To those who think I exaggerate the noise of the 
Régence at the close of the evening, | can only say, 
witness it before passing judgment. In singing and 
spitting, its inmates are particularly strong; would 
that they all sang the same tune, and spat only, as 
French Tady vocalists do on the stage, between the 
verses. I know Frenchmen who, at chess, expec- 
torate airs with variations, and are quite surprised 
we do not sanction the custom. Ci are forbidden 
in the Régence. This is as it should be. The 
same moral rule which permits one individual, in a 
public room, to blow second-hand tobacco-smoke in 
your face, should be equally lenient to the smokers 
of opium, valerian, or assafetida. Eat, drink, or 
suck what you will yourself, but do not force me to 
go shares against my will. 

To whom is destined the marshal’s baton when 
De la Bourdonnais throws it down, and what coun- 
try will furnish his successor? The speculation is 
interesting. Will Gaul continue the dynasty by 
placing a fourth Frenchman on the throne of the 
world '—the three last chess chiefs having been suc- 
cessively Philidor, Deschapelles, and De la Bour- 
donnais. I have my doubts. Boncourt is passing, 
pe eee ne ey and there is no third son 
of France worthy of being borne on the books, save 
Marca, 1641.—Mvseum. 47 
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as a petty officer. May we hope that the laurel is 
growing in England? No! Ten thousand reasons 
orbid the supposition. Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, contain no likely man. At present De la 
Bourdonnais, like Alexander the Great, is without 
heir, and there is room to fear the empire may be 
divided eventually under a number of petty kings. 
M. Deschapelles considers that chess is an affair of 
the sun, and that the cold north can never produce a 
first-rate chess organisation. I cannot admit the 
truth of the hypothesis: since we find the north, in 
our time, bringing forth the hardest thinkers of the 
day in every department. Calvi of Italy will go far 
in chess; but so will Szen of Poland, and Kesaritzki 
of Livonia. ‘The imperial name of the latter is alone 
a pawn in his favour; but, I repeat, the future is yet 
wrapped in darkness. 
* + 
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* * 


De la Bourdonnais and his illustrious staff have 
left the Régence ; the players are thinning rapidly 
off; the drums have beaten the round, and the good 
wives of Paris are airing their husbands’ nightcaps. 
The gargons yawn and sigh as ug ee the ter- 
mination of the last dominoe party. Even that comes 
to its end, and the Régence is nearly vacant; the 
counter is abdicated; the café is cleared; my friend 
has gone, and the gas seems going. I am alone in 
the possession of the field of battle—the last man of 
the campaign. Midnight has struck its long, long 
bell, and I reluctantly prepare to face the cold. Fare- 
well, at least for a season, to the Café de la Régence! 
I go forth to pick my solitary way, through thy now 
snowy mud, O Paris! praying most fervently to the 
saint who watcheth over chess players, that my 
portier may not be in the heaven of dreams, but that 
I may be permitted to obtain entrance to mine inn, 
before tenth time of ringing! 3, W 


. 


Note.—The melancholy loss sustained by the 
European chess circle, in the almost sudden death 
of the aged and respected Boncourt, since this article 
was placed in the publisher’s hands, renders a post- 
cript line necessary to fix the supposed date of my 
paper as being the winter of 1839-40, although actu- 
ally written much more recently. 

November, 1840, 


WRITTEN ON THE PANE OF A FLEMISH 
WINDOW. 

I love in these cities the sound of the chimes, 

Thou hast kept thy old manners—O land of old times! 

Proud Flanders, in whom hath the North Spirit chill 

Drawn the warmth of the south from the sun of Castille. 

The chime—’tis the hour, unexpected and gay, 

When one sees, like a mime in her Spanish array, 

On a sudden appear, through an archway on high, 

Which she opens—a portal of light in the sky! 

As she comes, o’er the roofs of the drowsy old town, 

From her apron of silver, sweet music rains down; 

By its magical notes every sleeper is stirred, 

And her feet twinkle blithe as the wings of a bird, 

While, quiverin like dart in its moment of flight, 

On a staircase of crystal too frail for the sight, 

With a light, airy dance, she descends from the sky, 

And fancy, that watcher, all ear and all eye, 

While she just touches earth, and then me'ts into air, 

Hears her feet echo sweet, step by step, on the stair’ 

Victor Huge, 

Setect Reviews. 25 
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From Biackwood’s Magazine. 
AFRICA, 


A new oy ng has been fitted out, to make its 
way up the Niger, And try once more to open a com- 
munication with the interior. To expeditions of this 
order, and confined to this purpose, we believe that 
the English nation will cordially give its consent. 
African civilisation, the hope of giving the ad- 
vantages of European knowledge, arts, and com- 
forts, to the millions of our fellow men who cover 
this vast central portion of the world, would be 
among the most natural, justifiable, aud philanthropic 
purposes that could animate the efforts of a great 
and humane people. Africa, too, contains what 
would amply repay our labours ; vast mineral wealth, 
a boundless variety of those products which add to 
the enjoyments, the food, and the power of man. 
Immense regions hitherto unexplored, and lying 
under the very latitudes where natura! fertility might 
have the finest conceivable advantages; all these 
would amply justify the most lavish national exer- 
tion, even if we had no higher objects than pecuni 

rofit. But the opportunity o ie po intel- 
ectual light into the primeval place of intellectual 
darkness; morals into the centre of habitual barbar- 
ism; and Christianity, with its social wisdom, its 
lofty energies, and its imperishable rewards, into the 
very den of savage passions, and cruel superstitions, 
would be an object, in itself, nobler and more illus- 
trious than all that could ever be achieved by human 
ambition. 

None can more willingly give credit to the inten- 
tions of the first advocates of African freedom than 
ourselves. The trade was a national crime; 
its horrors had long been so little known, that its 
criminality was not felt by the nation. It is to the 
infinite honour of England, that the actual condition 
of this dreadful traffic was no sooner fairly brought 
before the national eye, than they were met by the 
national reprobation. But the topic was too tempting 
to whiggism, sectarianism, and to the bitter restless- 
ness of religious and political schisms of all shapes, 
to be adopted in the spirit of real reformation. It 
flourished in fiery harangues, it rounded the para- 
graphs of declaimers against all authority, it served 
as a new and showy bait for popularity among the 
worn-out or the desperate contrivances of parties of 
every origin, of every shade of discording principle, 
and every project of national evil. Wilberforce, an 
honest man, and sincere in his labours, must have 
often been astonished to find himself followed by the 
rabble who figured in the early days of the contro- 
versy. He doubtless shrank from their personal in- 
tercourse. But it is a notorious fact, that in England 
every revolutionist instantly adopted the clamour of 
a “negro advocate’’ asa part of his profession, snd 
that in France, the Assembly, stained with the king's 
blood, had no Janguage to strong for their abhorrence 
of ‘negro sufferings."’ Marat, Danton, Robespierre, 
the whole generation of those half fiends, whose only 
maxim of political regeneration was massacre, were 


* abolitionists ;*’ and the whole tribe of their admirers 
in England followed their example. That many 
manly and pure minds were among the early abo- 
litionists, is fully acknowledged; but that the ques- 
tion was seized on by others, who regarded it merely 
as a cheap display 


hamanity, a dashing exhibition 
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of feelings that cost them nothing but words; and a 
lucky opportunity of lavishing insult on all monar- 
chies, the British ineluded, is as perfectly clear as 
any other matter of history. All the sectaries raised 
a general chorus. Every sanctified cobbler who 
longed for an easier trade than shoe-mending, ha- 
rangued on the “Slave Trade.” ‘The tabernacle re- 
sounded ; the tub groaned forth; every little disturber 
in a village, longing to find his obscure nonsense in 
a newspaper, instantly got up an address; and every 
— politician, eager to work his way into par- 
iament through the sewers of faction, made it the 
theme of his rabble oratory. 

We now have the most public declarations, that 
all the old abuses are at this moment in action fifty- 
fold; that the sea is covered with slave ships; and 
that the wretched beings who have fallen into the 
hands of those sons of Mammon who traffic in human 
flesh and blood, are subject to miseries more start- 
ling than ever. But what is the remedy proposed 
hy those persons! A mew establishment, or set of 
them, on the African coast. In fact, a repetition on 
a larger, and therefore a more destructive, scale than 
those which have already failed. There are to be 
factories, and of course governors, and secretaries, 
and all the other paraphernalia of colonial govern- 
ments. We do not charge the proposers of those 
happy inventions with intending to manage their pa- 
tro Of their intentions we know nothing, 
though of their machinery we know much. But we 
are fully convinced that no such scheme will ever 
su in civilising Africa. ‘The attempt has been 
made for almost a couple of centuries; surely a sufli- 
ciently long time for an experiment. Sierra Leone, 
that latest, most systematic of trials, has been an ac- 
knowledged sepulchre of European life. The obvious 
fact is, that no settlement on the coast of Western 
Africa, where the pestilence of the hot and humid 
soil has not more corrupted the air than the habits 
of the slave trade have corrupted the people, offers a 
rational hope of success. It is clear that every en- 
terprise in that quarter must be abortive; and we 
again assert that nothing but the most desperate 
rashness or the most reckless disregard of that wise 
economy which ought to superintend the great reve- 
nue of Christian benevolence, can longer urge the 
public to efforts which carry in their nature the seeds 
of national misfortune. 

But we are not left to the authority of rumour. 
The parliamentary returns settle the question. As 
if the fiat of nature, as well as the laws of morality, 
stamped the slave trade with an especial abhorrence, 
and found for the traffic of fiends a spot not unworthy 
of them, the whole slave coast is perhaps the most 
deadly of all the swamps of the globe. A retarn 
presented to parliament no further back than Feb- 
ruary last and which has been republished in the 
Times, gives the following detail of those wretched 
settlements. Nothing can be more frightful :— 


“The existing British settlements in Western 
Africa are scattered over a line of coast which, from 
St. Mary’s on the Gambia west, to Fernando Po 
eastward (situate beyond the mouths of the Niger) 
is about 2000 miles in extent, and consequently pre- 
sents considerable diversity in climate, soil, surface, 
and geological structure ; but every where exhibits the 
same remarkable hostility to the European canstitution. 
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The most uniform and characteristic feature of the 
climate is its excessive humidity, which may be es- 
timated from the fact, that more rain fell at Sierra 
Leone on two successive days, the 22d and 23d of Au- 
gust) in 1828, than falls in Britain, upon an average 
of years, throughout the whole year.” 


A remittent fever, which seizes every body here, 
soon settles the question to most, and the remainder 
are probably invalids for life. Then follows a melan- 
choly bill of mortality : 


“The whole number of white troops employed at 
the various settlements on this coast, from 1822 to 
1830 inclusively, was 1685. Of these no less than 
1298 fell a sacrifice to the climate, and died in Africa 
during those eight years. ‘The remaining 387 were 
invalided to England in various stages of the disease ; 
17 of them died on the passage home ; 137 were dis- 
charged as unfit for further service on account of 
disorders; 180 more were discharged as unfit except 
for garrison duty; and 33 only out of the whole 
original number of 1685, were reported as capable of 
doing further service. The impossibility of main- 
taining white troops in such a climate being thus 
demonstrated, the garrisons have, since the end of 
1829, consisted entirely of blacks, with the exception 
of a few European sergeants.” 


We now shift the scene to another station, which 
is but another wholesale sepulchre : — 


“Of all the settlements, the most northwesterly, 
and, in point of situation, the most insalubrious, is 
that upon the river Gambia. The town lies on a low, 
marshy island, covered with rank vegetation, which 
in the hot season produces offensive effluvia. Of 199 
men sent to this deadly swamp in 1825, in two de- 
tachments, the earliest of which arrived at the latter 
end of May, 160 were dead before the 2ist of De- 
cember. fn the next year, 200 more Europeans were 
sent to supply their p nam and of these 116 perish- 
ed, and 33 were disabled for life within the first six 
months. 

“Cape Coast Castle, the principal station upon 
the Gold coast, might have been expected to be more 
healuhy; it is situated upon a rock overlooking the 
sea, with a valley and hills covered with forest be- 
hind it, bat without any swamps in the neighbour- 
hood. Yet here, on the average of four years, from 
1823 to 1826 inclusive, two thirds of the white troops 
died annually, and few lived to complete an entire year 
in the settlement. In 1824 the deaths nearly equaled 
the mean strength of the garrison.” 


Now comes the chosen spot of the “philanthro- 
pists ;"—the settlement which was to relieve Africa 
from the scandal of insalubrity, and exhibit to Euro 
the unanswerable proof that the slave-trade was to be 
vanquished in its centre, by the cargoes of civilisa- 
tion annually sent out by the party here :— 


The position of Sierra Leone is, to all appearance, 
advantageous. Within the limits of thecolony itself 
there is nothing to account for its insalubrity; itis a 
mountainous peninsula, with a gravelly soil, and 
seems to be protected by nature from all extraneous 
sources of disease, except in one direction. As far 
back as 1792 the annual mortality among the white 
colonists and soldiers averaged a fourth of their 





number. This continued to be the proportion among 
the European troops during the nine years previous 
to 1819. During the eighteen years, from 1819 to 
1836 (both inclusive), the annual loss was, upon the 
very lowest estimate, more than one third of the gar- 
rison. When the mortality was at its highest, in 
1825 and 1826, more than three fourths perished.” 


Nor is there any refuge in the supposition that this 
mortality was caused by the reckless habits of the 
soldiery, (chiefly convicts.) Of course, recklessness 
and dissipation, stimulated by hopelessness of es- 
caping the diseases of the place, might increase mor- 
tality. Butit appears that the blow was nearly alike 
on all, be their character or care what it might :— 


* Out of twelve sergeants sent to the coast in 1822, 
who were selected for promotion from detachments 
in the Isle of Wight, on account of their good con- 
duct and character, and six more who followed them 
in 1823, —* together eighteen) only one sur- 
vived in 1824. Upon an average of seventeen years, 
down to 1836 inclusive, the number of commissioned 
officers who died annually were as 209, and of those 
who were invalided as 197 to 1000. On an ave 
of twenty-one years, previous to August 1825, the 
mortality among the church missionaries at Sierra 
Leone (a class of persons whose habits may be su 
posed to have been peculiarly favourable to health,) 
‘was annually in the ratio of ten per cent.” 


So much for the land—we now come to the sea. 
The islands are found as deadly as the continent :— 


“ At the Isles de Loss every circumetance which 
could warrant a reasonable hope of exemption from 
the deadliness of the climate happened to concur. 
The islands are lofty, rocky, free from swamps, des- 
titute of vegetation, and from three to eight miles dis- 
tant from the land. A detachment, consisting of 
103 recruits, voluntarily enlisted at Chatham, were 
located here in 1825. ‘They are described’ (we 
quote the words of the report) ‘as being generally 
men of good character, exemplary conduct, and with 
little inclination to inebriety; in which, however, 
had they been ever so much inclined, they had no 
opportunity of indulging, as spirits could not be pro- 
cured in the island. Had there been a possibility of 
Europeans enjoying health on this coast, this was the 
station and these were the circumstances under which 
it was most likely to be attained. The following re- 
cord shows how miserably that expeetation was dis- 
appointed.’ Before eighteen months had elapsed, 
sixty-two of these Chatham recruits were dead, and 
twenty-one more invalided, leaving only twenty of 
the whole detachment in Africa. 

“Similar details are given of other stations, as 
Acera and Fernando Po, which, from the deceitful 
promise of the external face of the country, or from 
difference of geographical situation, (Fernando Po 
being a mountainous island, of moderate size, sepa- 
rated from the continent by a strait twenty miles 
broad,) had raised an expectation that ——— 
might settle there with comparative safety. Every 
thing conspires irresistibly to establish the conclu- 
sion, that the universal climate of those parts of 
Africa where the slave-trade is carried on, is, by an 
insuperable law of nature, fatally deleterious to all 
European constitutions; and so far from there being 
@ presumption that it would prove less so upon 
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advancing further into the interior, all the experience 
we have goes to show the contrary.” 


But now comes the question, which the philan- 
thropist politicians are constantly ringing in our ears 
—[s Africa to be left to won ta slaughter and 
slavery!” We distinctly say—no. But we as dis- 
tinctly say, that we do not expect its rescue from 
either by the hands of this party. We think that all 
their principles have been blunders, that all their ex- 
periments have been ignorant, and that their failure 
was not a fatality, but a natural consequence. Te 
men capable of being taught by experience, it would 
be seen that Africa is not to be civilised by beginning 
with the corrupt, desperate, and ferocious villains 
who line the western coast, and live by the traffic of 
slaves for gin and gunpowder. The reformer who 
begins by preaching to the jail, begins at the wrong 
end. The only salutary change on the coast must 
come from the centre of the country, and that centre 
must be purified and stimulated, not by the sugges- 
tions of factors and traders, nor even of itinerant sec- 
taries, but by the calm and irresistible conviction of 
the Africans themselves, arising from infallible facts. 
It is with high gratification that we see such a teach- 
ing already in progress. The settlements of England, 
in South Africa, offer to the whole population an evi- 
dence of the value of English habits, laws, morals, 
and industry, which will in coming times form the 
great source of solid African civilisation. Of course, 
we admit that this great work is not to be done ina 
day. ‘There are many features, even in those settle- 
ments, which require extensive amelioration; but it 
is there alone that the change of Africa, from evil to 
good must be established. Our colonists there are 
spreading over a vast extent of country, and every 
where are changing the desert into a garden—every 
where spreading comforts unknown before—every 
where filling the solitary hills and valleys with the 
fertility, the arts, and the enjoyments of Europe. In 
fifty years more, the Cape colony will be one of the 
noblest appendages of the British crown; ina cen- 
tury it will be a mighty empire; and whether de- 
pendent or separate, it will be an object on which 
even the debased and fallen mind of the African can- 
not look without astonishment—without a sense of 
the causes which have raised this magnificent fabric 
of dominion; nor without an involuntary, and there- 
fore invincible, approach to its civilisation. 

Again and again we must protest against all at- 
tempts to proceed by establishments on the western 
coast. ‘There is a palpable prohibition of nature 
meeting them in the teeth; they are obviously fatal 
to European existence. The experiment has been 
made in all directions; and wherever it has begun, 
it has suddenly finished in the churchyard. Pesti- 
lence is the solemn and terrible barrier of the shore. 
But even if the experiment were shifted to the cen- 
tral regions of Africa, we should find that the means 
proposed by those London coteries are wholly unsuit- 
able to their object. They propose to proceed by 


trading factories; those factories to be attended by 
schools for the young, and missionaries for the mature, 
We pronounce unhesitatingly, that these instruments, 
valuable as they are in civilised intercourse, are not 
merely inadequate, but injurious, where they are to 
be hrought into direct collision with barbarism. 
Trade, the most powerful human means of sustaining 
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established civilisation, is singularly hazardous to it 
in itsinfancy. All that the savage desires from trade 
is gin to make him drunk, and gunpowder to make 
him powerful. No matter what else it may offer; 
those are all that the savage will take; those are all that 
the native slave-dealer on the African coast has ever 
taken in a traffic of a couple of hundred years. Of 
course we do not speak of a few trifles of European 
finery, a scarlet coat, or a bale of linen. But his de- 
mands are, *“* What muskets have you got? And 
what liquors can I get for my cargo of slaves?” The 
character of the Europeans in general who will even- 


| tually be employed, (for the first embarkation may 


be orderly,) will undoubtedly exhibit but little of 
that moral excellence which recommends virtue in 
person. And so it has always been in the intercourse 
of the mere trader with the savage. What was the 
civilisation effected by the French traders among the 
American Indians? The Indians barbarised the 
traders. What were the favourite commodities? 
Rum and gunpowder. Thus it was, and thus it will 
be, so long as the appetites of the savage are to be 
the profit of the trader. Lessons of virtue will be 
ineahed at where the black merchant and the sailor 
have more pressing matters to settle; and all that we 
shall derive from new attempts at colonisation will 
be the loss of valuable lives, tempted away from 
England by their own dreams of cheap land, or 
worked upon by the arts of landjobbers, the whole 
resulting in that melancholy suffering which we 
should scarcely regret if it fell upon the heads of the 
deluders alone. 

We do not doubt the sincerity of many among 
those who have made themselves prominent in those 
speculations. But we have no faith in theircommon 
sense. We assert that establishments like those 
which have failed along a coast of a thousand miles, 
cannot be taken as the model of others with any 
rational hope of success; and we say, that by much 
the wiser plan would be to abandon the whole of the 
existing settlements at the same time with the pro- 
ject of new ones. 

But it is with other feelings that we look to our 
actual progress in the south. ‘There we have planted 
our foot, never to be retracted, and we exult in this, 
not for its aggrandisement of the empire; not for its 
addition to our wealth, nor its opening to our popu- 
lation; but for its inevitable and incalculable uses 
to Africa itself. We are strongly inclined to believe, 
that for this es purpose this vast and magni- 
ficent portion of the earth has been given to the trus- 
teeship of England. The Dutch possessed the Cape 
for a hundred years, and yet in that time never ad- 
vanced beyond a few miles from the shore. Our 
settlements now extend over a space as large as 
England, with every variety of soil, every species of 
fertility, the serenest sky, and some of the noblest 
and loveliest landscapes in the world. And this 
mighty settlement is spreading still. The land 
before is in its virgin state, its fertility unexhausted, 
its mineral wealth unwasted, and its boundaries only 
the equator and the ocean. 

We are fully aware that the system is not perfect 
yet, that the natives continue to plunder cattle from 
the border, and that the English complain, according 
to the habits of man, of the want of those comforts 
which even at home they found beyond their reach. 
But these are only whispers in the general and regular 
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cheer of public prospenty. The colonists are in- 
creasing in number, wealth, and activity. The 
mail coach is running, the steamboat is sweeping 
along, the gas light is blazing, and the:press is ani- 
mating, informing, and exciting, where but twenty 
years ago there was nothing but savage nature or 
more savage human kind—the desert and the ante- 
lope; the swamp and the Hottentot. As the set- 
tlements advance towards the east and north, they 
will find a still richer country and a bolder shore, an 
ocean bordered with harbours and a soil of tropical 
luxtifiance. All this increase may be the work of 
time, but time will produce its work. Still, in our 
view, the noblest trophy of all, will be its effect on 
the whole barbaric region. Every part of those 
great, neglected, or fallen countries of the east and 
south, seems to be preparing for some illustrious 
change. The present commotions in Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt, have been so little at the disposal of 
merely human impulses, that we may not unjustly 
attribute them to something higher. The sudden 
and general contacts into which Mahomedanism 
throughout all its kingdoms has been brought with 
the Christian nations, is at least an extraordinary 
circumstance, and one peculiar to our time. The 
Turk, the Arab, the Egyptian, the Algerine, in the 
north; the tribes of the south, the Circassian, the 
Persian, the Affghan, and the Tartar, have all been 
forced by unexpected events into either collision or 
confederacy with the European. And yet though 
war in some instances has been the instrument—and 
perhaps the contact could have been effected by no- 
thing less—it is remarkable that perhaps in no period 
of the world has that fiery storm been so much re- 
strained in its devastation, 
“checked in mid volley,” the lesson given with so 
little penalty to mankind. 
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And ‘neath thy gaze I look on fairer skies 
Than those above: but absence flings eclipse 
On al] around, and earth and sky feel drear 
Since thou art not, my gentle Fanny, here! 





LIGHT AND SPEECH. 


O speeeh! it is a wondrous thing, 
As beautiful as strong , 

It clotheth every living thought 
In the melody of song! 

*Tis as the blessed light from heaven 
Upon the hills and streams ; 

It does not make them, but they owe 
Their beanty to its beams ! 

In vain the bending stars would hang 
Enamour’d o’er the earth, 

Which looketh up, with looks of love, 
Too fond for even mirth! 

And even thus, the glorious mind 
Would brood o’er chaos thought, 

Had not the light of speech sprung forth, 
And love and music wrought! 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


O, bard sublime of tender smiles and tears ! 

Great teacher of a song, which ne’er can die 

While there are starry throngs, and azure sky, 

And gentle hearts, which leap when spring appears, 
And little flowers to gladden loving eyes! 

To thee, O Wordsworth! the oracular woods 

Tell all their heart—now in revealings dim— 





the thunderbolt so! 


Now in the full tone of a leafy hymn— 
Now sighing through their sere anatomies !— 
Thou hast communion with the mighty floods ; 


But, to the British set- |The panting ocean bares to thee her breast, 


tlements in South Africa, we look for the most per- | And the hills love thee. Thou art nature’s priest, 


fect, because the most regular, conversion of the | 
barbarian to civilisation. There the grand experi- | 


ment of British laws is going on among a British 


people; our language, literature, and principles will 
be exhibited there, undebased by the pursuit of pe-| 
cuniary gain, unalloyed by the habits of rude and low | 
adventurers. The barbarian will see our tribunals | 
in their purity, our manners in their gracefulness, | 


our government undegraded by the sordidness of irre- 
sponsible authority, and our religion in the form of 
the noblest and purest church that has ever thrown 
light upon mankind. 





SONNET. 


Joy of my soul! I would that thought had power 
To bring thee to me at this gentle hour; 

Now while the moonlight streaming through the trees 
Blends with the music of the evening breeze: 
Shedding on sound the loveliness <p 
Breathing on light the melody of sound ; 

Till a melodious moonlight floats around, 

And music seemeth as a part of sight: 

But dearer far the starlight of thine eyes, 

And the fair music of thy gentle lips, 








Chanting aloud on some vast mountain bare 
(The primal altar), and some delicate flower, 
Steep’d in the memories of a buried hour, 

The sacrifice that sweetens all the air:— 

And future ages shall thy glory share! 

Death o’er thy song shall cast eclipse, 

For when thou from this fleeting scene hast gone, 
Thousands and thousands will go living on, 

Fed by the dew of those immortal lips! 





TO A FAIR COUSIN. 


Lady! I’ve watched thee from thine infant years, 

And seen thee as a bud unfold, till now 

The pride of womanhood is on thy brow— 

Yet in that pride no haughtiness appears, 

But a meek consciousness of maiden power. 

Rightly thou deemest virtue is a dower 

More to be prized than rank or golden treasure: 

Cherish that sacred gift, that every hour, 

Still left thee, be as cheerful and serene 

As now thy present is—thy past hath been :— 

For thou hast bloom’d beneath a mother’s eye, 

Whose wondrous love for thee no thought can mea- 
sure ; 

And thou hast felt, o’er every youthful pleasure, 

A father’s presence shed its sanctity ! 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
AMERICAN ORATORS AND STATESMEN. 


1. Eloquence of the United States. Compiled by E. 
B. Willison. 5 vols. 8vo. Middletown, Conn., 
1827. 

2. Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry. By William Wirt, of Richmond, Virgi- 
nia. Ninth edition, corrected by the Author. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 

3. Orations and Speeches on various occasions. By 
Edward Everett. Boston, 1836. 

4. Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By Daniel 
Webster. 2 vols. Boston, 1838. 


Tue Rev. Sydney Smith once wrote an article in 
the “« Edinburgh Review” (re-published amongst his 
works), proving, to the entire dissatisfaction of the 
Americans, that they had produced no names in art, 
science, or literature, since they became a nation, 
capable of standing a minute’s competition with 
those produced by England within the same period. 
This was a little too much; and one of their crack 
reviewers was commissioned to answer the divine. 
After a little preliminary castigation, he proceeded 
to demolish him by a set of searching interrogato- 
ries, commencing somewhat in this fashion : 


** Has this writer never heard of Jared Sparks, or 
Timothy Dwight? Has he never heard of Buck- 
minster, Griscom, Ames, Wirt, Brown, Fitch, Flint, 
Frisbie, and Silliman?” 


Now it is most assuredly no matter of boast—for 
many of the writers on the list were men of undoubt- 
ed talent, and have since obtained well-merited cele- 
brity—but we much fear that Mr. Sydney Smith 
never had heard of one of them. If he had, he would 
certainly have been proportionally in advance of the 
great majority of the reading oe ae public at the 
time. We have since done a little towards supply- 
ing our deficiencies in this respect; but if we were 
put through the same sort of catechism, most of us 
should still betray a lamentable degree of ignorance 
as to the indigenous literature of the United States, 
—and not less as to their oratory. During Mr. 
Webster and Miss Sedgwick’s visit to England 
last spring, it was quite amusing to watch the puz- 
zled faces of the company on the announcement of 
their names in a drawing-room; for notwithstanding 
the reprint of Miss Sedgwick’s “Tales,” and the 
constant mention of Mr. Webster by the “ Genevese 
Traveller” of the “« Times,”’ nine persons out of ten in 
the élite of English society had about as accurate a 
notion of their respective claims to celebrity as Lord 
Melbourne of Mr. Faraday’s, when it was proposed 
to add that gentleman’s name to the pension-list. 

To prevent the recurrence of such scenes when 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, or Mr, Everett, shall honour 
us with a visit, we propose, in the present article, 
to bring our readers acquainted with the leadin 
orators in the United States, by short sketches o 
their career and characteristic passages from their 
speeches,—to play, in short, the * Timon” of Ameri- 
ca; and any comparison we may afterwards choose 
to institute as to the respective excellence of the two 
countries in this branch of intellectual exertion, will 
at least not expose us to the reproach of having se- 
lected a field in which the advantage is necessarily 
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on the side of the mother-country. Seventy years 
of democratie institutions may not be sufficient to 
form a style or perfect a school of art, but they are 
enough, in all conscience, to show what a nation 
can do in eloquence and statesmanship. 

The eloquence of the Americans, like that of the 
French, dates from their revolution ; but they started 
under widely different auspices. When the National 
Assembly was first called together, the members 
were utterly unacquainted with the forms of busi- 
ness, or the tactics of debate. Dumont tells us that 
the only orators who possessed any talent f@im- 
provisation were Maury, Clermont-Tonnerre, Bar- 
nave, and Thouret; and of these Barnave alone was 
capable of extemporising an entire speech of any 
length. Mirabeau clearly was not; and most of 
his best passages are short, rapid, and electrical, 
flashing out from between the trains of argumenta- 
tion babosionsliy prepared for him, like lightning 
through clouds. In North America, on the contrary, 
the habit of public speaking was as familiar as in 
the mother-country at this hour: each provincial as- 
sembly was a school; and the very first Congress 
conducted their debates and carried their resolutions 
in as orderly and business-like a manner, as if the 
contending parties had been led by the leaders of our 
House of Commons, with Lord Canterbury to pre- 
side; indeed, in a much more orderly and business- 
like manner than since the excitement of the crisis 
has passed away. Unluckily their most momentous 
sittings were held with closed doors : newspaper re- 

orters did not come into existence as a class, even 

in England, till full twenty years afterwards; and 
the vanity of publication had no influence in such a 
crisis on men whose lives and fortunes were at 
stake. General descriptions of the principal speak- 
ers (Adams, Lee, Dickinson, Hancock) have come 
down to us; but the one orator who had fire and 
force enough to stamp his very words and image 
upon the memory, and blend them indissolubly with 
the best traditions of the land, was Henry. 

Demosthenes left corrected copies of all his best 
speeches, Demades left none. For aught we know 
to the contrary, therefore, Theophrastus might have 
been quite right in saying, as reported in Plutarch, 
that Demosthenes was worthy of Athens, and De- 
mades above it. But when a speaker takes his fair 
chance with his fellows, and his thoughts and ex- 
pressions are laid up in cedar for no other reason than 
from their being of a kind that the world would not 
willingly let die, the bare fact is decisive of his 
claims. If, for example, we knew nothing of Lord 
Chatham’s eloquence but what is recorded by Wal- 
pole, we should entertain no doubt of his superiority 
to Fox or Pulteney ; and the few genuine fragments 
of Mirabeau which have been preserved—preserved 
only by constant repetition at the time—are more 
conclusive than volumes; for if the specimens do not 
entirely come up to the traditional reputation of the 
man, we are rather tempted to suppose that the 
thought or expression has lost something of its ori- 
ginal brightness on its way to us, than that the con- 
current voices of his contemporaries spoke false. 

Applying the same criterion to Henry, we cannot 
well err in placing his name at the head of our list. 
His authenticated remains consist merely of a few 
insulated passages, enchased in the note-book of 
some zealous admirer, or handed down from mouth 
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to mouth; but what are called “ Henry’s speeches” | their peculiarities of mind and disposition into play. 
form the favourite subjects of declamation in the| At eighteen he married, and turned farmer, but he 
schools; and the traditionary accounts of the effects| was as little fitted for agriculture as for trade. After 
produced by his voice and manner, with all those/a two years’ trial, he gave up his farm, and re-com- 
other nameless attributes which Demosthenes includ-| menced shop-keeping, which soon reduced him a 
ed under the word action, transcend most things of | second time to insolvency. Part of the abundant 
the kind recorded in history ; except the consummate | leisure, however, in which he uniformly indulged 
acting of Lord Chatham, who folded his flannels round | himself, had been devoted to books, and whilst his 
him like a toga, and awed his adversaries into silence farm was going to rack and ruin, or his customers 
by a sweep of hiscrutch. Jefferson, no mean authori-| were waiting to be served, he was deep in a transla- 
ty, declared Henry to be the greatest orator that ever| tion of Livy, whose eloquent harangues particularly 
lived ; and a firm conviction of the justice of this es-| attracted him. 
timate has been the means of obtaining for him so, _It was now that, all other experiments having fail- 
distinguished a biographer as Mr. Wirt. /ed, he resolved to make trial of the law, but his con- 
Patrick Henry was the second son of Colonel | firmed habits of idleness had induced a general 
John Henry, a Scottish settler, who emigrated prior! belief that he would stand no chance against the 
to 1730.* Patrick was born in May, 1736, at the| formidable array of competitors which the Virginia 
family seat” called Studley, in Virginia, but “ was| bar presented at the time, and he set to work with so 


raised and educated” (to borrow the precise expres-| little energy as to justify a suspicion tMat his own 
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sion of Mr. Wirt) at another * seat’’ in the same colo-| expectations were extremely moderate. 


ny. Colonéls and seats, however, are good cheap 
in America, as Blackstone said of gentlemen in Eng- 
land; and there is nothing in Patrick Henry’s 
‘raising’ that bears token of aristocracy. He picked 
up alittle Latin and less Greek, with a smattering of 
mathematics, under the direction of his father, who, 
it is rather enigmatically stated, “had opened a 
grammar-schoo] in his own house ;”’ but he manifest- 
ed a decided aversion to study, and when the hour 
for it arrived, was generally to be found in the woods 
with his gun, or by the river with his fishing-rod. 
The melancholy Jaques, however, not Nimrod, was 
his prototype; and the sports of the field were little 
better than a pretence to get away from books and 
men, and enjoy the solitary luxury (or vice) of day 
dreaming. His person at that period was coarse, 
his manners awkward, his dress slovenly, his con- 
versation rude, and if he gave any indications of fu- 
ture excellence, they were not of a sort to attract the 
attention of his friends. A fondness and aptness for 
the observation of character were the only creditable 
—— they sawinhim. At the age of fifteen 

e was placed behind the counter of a merchant 
(Anglice, shop-keeper), and after a year’s noviciate 
was set up in business for himself, in partnership 
with his brother William, whose habits closely re- 
sembled his own. The result may be guessed, and 
was not long in coming. The firm failed within a 


ear; but its ill success had one good effect on! 


atrick ; it drove him first to music, then to books, 
as a relief; he learnt to play well on the flute and 
violin, and acquired, for the first time, a relish for 
reading. He had also found out one mode of turn- 
ing his customers to account. When they met to 
gossip in his store, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to pursue his favourite study of character ; and 
it was subsequently remembered that, so Jong as 
they were yay and talkative, he generally remained 
silent, but whenever the conversation flagged, he 
adroitly recommenced it in sacha manner as to bring 





* According to Mr. Wirt, John Henry is said to 
have been a nephew in the maternal line to the t 
historian, Dr. William Robertson. Had this tees 
so, he must also have been cousin-german to the 
mother of Lord Brougham. But dates are awkward 
things. Dr. Robertson was dorn in 1721. There 





may have been some connection. 


“To the 
study of a profession,” says Mr. Wirt, * which is 
said to require the lucubrations of twenty years, Mr. 
Henry devoted not more than six weeks ;” Judge 
Tyler says one month; and he adds, “ This I had 
from his own lips. In this time he read Coke upon 
Littleton, and the Virginia laws.” 

A student must be endowed with considerable 
= of application who could read Coke upon 

ittleton in a month; and we incline to think that 
Henry’s perusal was of a cursory description, for his 
license to practice was obtained with difficulty, and 
the examiners who nted it acknowledged that 
they found him very ignorant of law, but perceived 
him to be a young man of genius, and did not doubt 
that he would soon qualify himself. Four years 
passed away before these expectations were fulfilled, 
and during much of this period he acted as assistant 
to his father in law, a tavern keeper. An occasion 
at length presented itself peculiarly adapted to his 
— and he sprang by one bold bound into cele- 

rity. 

The ministers of the established church of Virginia 
(the Church of England) were then paid in kind, 
i, e. each was legally entitled to an annual stipend 
of 16,000 ion of tobacco. In 1755 the crops 
failed, and an aet was passed enabling the planters 
to discharge their tobacco debts in money, at the rate 
of 16s. 8d. per hundred weight, when the actual 
value was 50s. or 60s. This act, though invalid for 
want of the royal assent, was submitted to; but 
when it was revived in 1758, the clergy took the 
alarm, and one of their body brought the question 
before the courts. It came on for argument in the 
shape of a demurrer, and judgment being given for 
the minister, nothing remained but to assess the 
damages under a writ of enquiry. The leading 
counsel of the colony threw up the cause as hopeless, 
and the defendants applied to Henry because they 
could get no one else to risk his reputation in it. On 
the appointed day the bench was crowded by the 
clergy, and the floor by the populace. What was 
still more embarrassing, the presiding judge was his 
own father. 

“And now came on the first trial of Patrick 
Henry’s strength. No one had ever heard him 
speak, and curiosity was on tiptoe. He rose very 
a ona and faltered much in his exordium. 
The people hung their heads at so unpromising a 
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commencement; the clergy were observed to ex-| 
change sly looks with each other; and his father is| 
described as having almost sunk with confusion from 
his seat. But these feelings were of short duration, | 
and soon gave place to others, of a very different | 
character. For now were those wonderful faculties 
which he possessed, for the first time developed ; 
and now was first witnessed that mysterious and 
almost supernatural transformation of appearance, 
which the fire of his own eloquence never failed to 
work in him. For as his mind rolled along, and 
began to glow from its own action, all the exruvie of 
the clown seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. 
His attitude, by degrees, became erect and lofty. 
The spirit of his genius awakened all his features. 

“* * * It will not be difficult for any one 
who ever heard this most extraordinary man, to be- 
lieve the whole account of this transaction, which is 
given by his surviving hearers; and from their 
account, the court house of Hanover county must 
have exhibited, on this occasion, a scene as pictu- 
resque as has been ever witnessed in real life. They 
say that the people, whose countenances had fallen 
as he arose, had heard but a very few sentences 
before they began to look up; then to look at each 
other with surprise, as if doubting the evidence of 
their own senses; then, stweated by some strong 
gesture, struck by some majestic attitude, fascinated 
by the spell of his eye, the charm of his emphasis, 
and the varied and commanding expression of his 
countenance, they could look away no more. In 
less than twenty minutes they might be seen in every 
part of the house, on every bench, in every window, 
stooping forward from their stands, in death-like 
silence; their features fixed in amazement and awe; 
all their senses listening and riveted upon the speaker, 
as if tocatch the last strain of some heavenly visitant. 
The mockery of the clergy was soon turned into 
alarm; their triumph into confusion and despair; 
and at one burst of his rapid and overwhelming in- 
vective, they fled from the bench in precipitation and 
terror. As for the father, such was his surprise, such 
his amazement, such his rapture, that, forgetting 
where he was, and the character which he was fill- 
ing, tears of eestasy streamed down his cheeks, with- 
out the power or inclination to repress them.” 

“The jury seem to have been so completely be- 
wildered that they lost sight, not only of the act of 
1748 but that of 1758 also; for, thoughtless even of 
the admitted right of the plaintiff, they had scarcely 
left the bar when they returned with a_ verdict of 
one penny damages. A motion was made for a new 
trial ;* but the court too had now lost the equipoise 
of their judgment, and overruled the motion by a 
unanimous vote. The verdict and judgment ove;- 
ruling the motion were followed by redoubled accla- 
mations from within and without the house. The 
people, who had with difficulty kept their hands off 
their champion, from the moment of closing his 
harangue, no sooner saw the fate of the cause finally 
sealed than they seized him at the bar, and in spite 
of his own exertions, and the continued cry of 





* This is quick work; but the narrator is an ex- 
attorney general, and we must not judge the practice 
of an American county court by that of our own 
queen’s bench, where a motion for a new trial is not 





often decided under three years, 
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‘order’ from the sheriffs and the court, they bore him 
out of the court-house, and raising him on their 
shoulders, carried him about the yard in a kind of 
electioneering triumph.”’— Wirt, pp. 42—45. 


As Queen Caroline said of Jeannie Dean’s appeal 
for mercy —* this is eloquence.”’ Its wonder work- 
ing power is proved by the very exaggeration of the 
accounts. Unluckily (perhaps luckily for the 
speaker), not a sentence has been preserved: his 
hearers declared that they were carried away captive 
at the commencement, and that, when it was over, 
they felt as if just awakened from a dream, of which 
they were unable to connect or recal the particulars. 
To this day the old people of the country cannot con- 
ceive a higher compliment to a speaker than to say 
of him—* Je is almost equal to Patrick when he pled 
against the parsons.”** 

Henry’s reputation was now established, and he 
was employed in most causes of importance where 
there was any room for eloquence, for he could not 
be induced till long after to make the slightest effort 
with the view of removing his ignorance of law, and, 
instead of refining his manner or improving his dress, 
he took a delight in their plainness, and would often 
come into court attired mm a coarse hunting jacket, 
greasy leather breeches, and with a pair of saddle- 
bags under his arm. He had also contracted, or 
affected, the vulgar style of pronunciation, as:— 
“* Naiteral parts is better than al] the /arning upon 
yearth’’—though his friends deny the is. 

We pass over his many triumphs at the bar to 





* At the same time we lay comparatively little 
stress on verdicts against law and evidence in cases 
where the passions or prejudices of the jury can be ap- 
pealed to. For example, the late Sir John Astley 
brought an action of trespass against the notorious 
Henry Hunt, one while M. P. for Preston. Hunt, like 
Henry’s client, suffered judgment by default: the 
damages were to be assessed under a writ of enquiry 
before the under-sheriff, who told the jury that the 

laintiff was entitled to their verdict for some sum, 
——— small, though no actual damage bad been 
sustained. Hunt appeared in person, and contended 
that, as the only trespass proved was walking once 
across a bare common, and the witness adinitted that 
no injury, not even a farthing’s worth, had been done, 
he was entitled to a verdict; and they found for him. 
A second enquiry was instantly awarded by the 
court, and the result was the same. A third was 
then applied for, and, after an ingenious argument 
by Hunt, was granted,—Lord Ellenborough, who 
delivered the judgment, growling out an injunction 
to the sheriff to be prepared with an assessor capable 
of teaching the jury their duty. The advice was fol- 
lowed, and the jury, happening to be more intelli- 
gent than usual, were at length brought to understand 
the true character of the point. A still more daring 
attempt is recorded of Curran. His adversary’s case 
was clear, and he had not a tittle of evidence to 
oppose to it; so, seeing a fellow in the last s of 
intoxication amongst the bystanders, he desired him 
to be placed in the witness box, and told the jury 
that the other side had made his only witness so 
drank that he could not utter a syllable. The jury 
(Irish) found for their favourite “counsellor” with- 
out delay. 
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come at once to his grand display in the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, which at that time boasted 
five or six s ers, whom Mr. Wirt seems inclined 
to parallel with the first debaters of any country. 
Henry broke ground in opposition to a motion for 
shielding some influential members of the aristocratic 
party from the consequences of a misappropriation of 
the public money, but his first grand effort was in 
support of the resolutions against the stamp act, 
moved by himself. Ile was opposed by all the old 
members; but (to borrow the words of Jefferson, 
who was present) “torrents of sublime eloquence 
from Henry, backed by the solid reasoning of John- 
son (the seconder), prevailed. ‘The last, however, 
and strongest resolution was carried but by a single 
vote. The debate on it was most bloody.”’ It was 
on this occasion that he uttered the celebrated pas- 
sage— 


“*Cesar had his Brutas—Charles the First his 
Cromwell—and George the Third—(‘ Treason!’ cried 
the speaker— Treason, treason!’ echoed from every 
part of the house. It was one of those trying mo- 
ments which is decisive of character. Henry falter- 
ed not for an instant; but rising to a loftier attitude, 
and fixing on the speaker an eye of the most deter- 
mined fire, he finished his sentence with the firmest 
emphasis)—may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it.’ "— Wirt, p. 83. 


Henry had hitherto confined his practice to the 
county courts, but in the year 1769 he joined the bar 
of the general court, and came into collision with the 
best lawyers of the colony. His biographer is 
obliged to confess that he stood a bad chance with 
them in most causes involving questions of property, 
but says he was ——— le as counsel for the 
prisoner in a criminal case. 

A gentleman who has examined several of 
Erskine’s briefs informs us that the notes and inter- 
lineations were few, but that particular parts were 
doubled down and dashed with peculiar emphasis— 
his plan being to throw all his strength upon the 
grand features of the case, instead of frittering it 
away upon details. Henry’s method was the same. 
He grouped instead of analysing, and produced, by a 
few master touches, effects which laborious finish 
would have marred. 

In 1774 he was elected a member of the first con- 
gress, and here too his superiority is said to have 
been soon established. Still we get nothing but 
descriptions, and to arrive at even the skeleton of a 
speech we must pass to a sitting of the Virginia con- 
vention, 20th March, 1775, when he brought forward 
a series of resolutions for arming the colony :— 


“* They tell us, sir,’ continued Mr. Henry, ‘that 
we are weak—unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will 
it be the next week or the next year? Will it be 
when we are totally disarmed, and when a British 
guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall we 
gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make 
a proper use of those means which the God of nature 
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armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in such a 
country as that which we possess, are invincible by 
any force which our enemy can send inst us. 
Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the destinies 
of nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our 
battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong 
alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base 
enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from 
the contest. ‘There is no retreat but in submission 
and slavery! Our chains are forged. Their clank- 
ing may be heard on the plains of Boston! The war 
is inevitable—and let it come!! 1 repeat it, sir, let 
it come!!!’ 

*«It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace—but there is no 
peace. ‘I'he war is actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are alread 
in the field! Why stand we here idle? What is it 
that gentlemen wish? What would they have! Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God !—I know not what course others may take; but 
as for me,” cried he with both his arms extended aloft, 
his brows knit, every feature marked with the reso- 
lute purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled to its 
boldest note of exclamation—‘give me liberty, or 
give me death !’ 

“He took his seat. No murmur of applause was 
heard. The effect was too deep. After the trance 
of a moment, several members started from their seats. 
The cry, ‘to arms!’ seemed to quiver on every lip, 
and gleam from every eye !”’"—ZJbid. p. 142. 





It was thought the highest commendation to say 
of Demosthenes that, when he had done speaking, 
the ery was not “What a splendid oration!” but “Let 
us march against Philip!” 

The colony took to arms at Henry's bidding, and 
appointed him their commander; but his military 
talents were distrusted, and he was eventually driven 
to resign without having had any opportunity of 
showing what he could do as a general. Unlike 
Demosthenes, however, who was one of the first to 
run away at Cheronea, he gave decided proofs of 
personal intrepidity in the field. In 1776 he was 
elected governor of Virginia, and in the fall of that 

ear it was even proposed to make him dictator. 
The project was crushed by Colonel Cary, the 
speaker of the senate, who thus accosted Henry's 
stepbrother, Colonel Syme, in the lobby of the house : 
_-*-] am told that your brother wishes to be dictator: 
tell him for me that the day of his appointments '1all be 
the day of his death, for he shall feel my dagger in 
his heart before the sunset of that day.” There is 
no proof of his implication in the scheme, which was 
—— merely by the temporary bad aspect of 
affairs. 
It is highly to Henry’s honour that one of the first 
measures proposed by him after the independence of 
the colonies was secured, was protection to the 
British refugees. 


«“*Let us have the magnanimity, sir, to lay aside 
our antipathies and prejudices, and consider the sub- 
ject in a political light. Those are an enterprising, 





hath placed in our power. Three millions of people 
Marca, 1841.—Mvuseum., 48 


moneyed people—they will be serviceable in taking 
Se.ect Reviews. 26 
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off the surplus produce of our lands, and supplying , 


us with necessaries, during the infant state of our 
manufactures. Even if they be inimical to us in point 
of feeling and principle, I can see no objection, in a | 
political view, in making them tributary to our ad- 
vantage. And as I have no prejudices to prevent my 
making this use of them, so, sir, I have no fear of 
any mischief that theycan dous. Afraid of them /— 
what, sir,’—said he, rising to one of his loftiest atti- 
tudes, and assuming a look of the most indignant 
and sovereign contempt,—* shall we, who have laid 
the proud British Zon at out feet, now be afraid of his 
whelps ?” °—I bid. p. 254. 


The conclading figure is said to have produced an 
amazing effect, which is highly probable, for it not 
only addressed the reason, but tickled the vanity of 
the assembly. 

Mr. Henry was elected a member of the Conven- 
tion which met to discuss the constitution of the 
United States in 1788. Their debates and proceedi 
have been fully reported by Mr. Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, but he admits the impossibility of doing justice 
to such a speaker as Henry, and we find little worth 
quoting. 

In one of Curran’s most celebrated speeches he was 
struggling for an illustration of his client’s inno- 
cence. “It was clear as—as—” (at this moment the 
sun shone into the court) “clear as yonder sunbeam 
that now bursts upon us with its splendid corusca- 
tions.”” Henry thus worked up a somewhat similar 
incident :— 


*“ After deseribing, in accents which spoke to the 
sonl, and to which every other bosom deeply respond- 
ed, the awful immensity of the question (the adop- 
tion of the Constitution) to the present and future 
generations, and the throbbing apprehensions with 
which he looked to the issue, he passed from the 
house and from the earth, and looking, as he said, 
‘beyond that horizon which binds mortal eyes,’ he 
pointed—with a countenance and action that made 
the blood run back upon the aching heart—* to those 
celestial beings who were hovering over the scene, 
and waiting with anxiety for a decision which in- 
volved the happiness or misery of more than half the 
human race.’ To those beings—with the same 
thrilling look and action—he had just addressed an 
invocation that made every nerve shudder with super- 
natural horror—when, lo! a storm at that instant 
arose which shook the whole building, and the spirits 
whom he had called seemed to have come at his bid- 
ding. Nor did his eloquence or the storm immediately 
cease—but, availing himself of the incident with a 
master’s art, he seemed to mix in the fight of his 
etherial auxiliaries, and, ‘ rising on the wings of the 
tempest, to seize upon the artillery of Heaven, and 
direct its fiercest thunders against the heads of his 
adversaries.’ The scene became insupportable; and 
the house rose without the formality of adjournment, 
the members rushing from their seats with precipi- 
tation and confusion.” — Wirt, pp. 312, 313. 


We cannot help suspecting that the members 
rushed out, not so much from the confounding effect 
of Henry’s eloquence as for fear the building should 
come crumbling upon their heads. It was, however; 


no trifling matter to induce them to keep their places 





till he had done. 
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In the same session he obtained a triumph of a dif- 


| ferent order. A young member of the federal party, 


the son of an officer of rank, who had been educated 
in England, and resided there during the whole period 
of the revolution, had the bad taste to make a direct 
set at Henry. The occasion he chose was in reply 
to a speech in which the veteran had expressed his 
readiness, *at all times and on all occasions to bow, 
with the utmost deference, to the majesty of the 
people.” Being endowed with a lively fancy, a 
graceful address, and easy sprightly elocution, he 
rang the changes on these words with considerable 
felicity through thirteen periods, concluding each 
period with a bow. Among other things he said it 
was of little importance whether a country was ruled 
by a despot with a tiara on his head, or by a dema- 
Fogue in a red cloak and a caul-bear wig mene 

enry’s dress), although he should profess on al 
occasions to bow to the majesty of the people. 
Henry raised himself up heavily, and with affected 
awkwardness :— 


«Mr. Speaker,’ said he, ‘I am a plain man, and 
have been educated altogether in Virginia. My 
whole life has been spent among planters, and other 
plain men of similar education, who have never had 
the advantage of that polish which a court alone can 
give, and which the gentleman over the way has ¢o 
happily acquired; indeed, sir, the gentleman’s em- 
ployments and mine (in common with the great mass 
of his countrymen,) have been as widely different as 
our fortunes; for while that gentleman was availing 
himself of the opportunity which a splendid fortune 
afforded him, of acquiring a foreign education, mixing 
among the great, attending levees and courts, basking 
in the beams of royal favour at St, James's, and ex- 
changing courtesies with crowned heads, I was en- 
gaged in the arduous toils of the revolution; and was 
probably as far from thinking of acquiring those polite 
accomplishments which the gentleman has so suc- 
cessfully cultivated, as that gentleman then was from 
sharing in the toils and dangers in which his unpo- 
lished countrymen were engaged. I will not, there- 
fore, presume to vie with the gentleman in those 
courtly accomplishments of which he has just given 
the house so agreeable a specimen; yet, such a bow 
as I can make shall ever be at the service of the 
people.’ Herewith, although there was no man 
who could make a more graceful bow than Mr. Henry, 
he made one so ludicrously awkward and clowniah, 
as took the house by surprise, and put them into a 
roar of laughter. ‘The gentleman, I hope, will 
commiserate the disadvantages of education under 
which I have laboured, and will be pleased to remem- 
ber that I have never beena favourite with that monarch 
whose gracions smile he has had the happiness to 
enjoy.’ He pursued this contrast of situations and 
engagements for fifteen or twenty minutes without a 
smile, and without the smallest token of resentment, 
either in countenance, expression, ormanner. * You 
would almost have sworn,’ says a correspondent, 
‘that he ange himself making his apology for his 
own awkwardness before a full drawing-room at St. 
James’s. [ believe there was not a person that 
heard him, the sufferer himself excepted, who did not 
feel every risible nerve affected. His adversary 
meantime hung down his head, and sinking lower 
and lower, until he was almost concealed behind the 
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in ing forms, submitted to the discipline as | ye, mon?” Mr. Steptoe could only say that he could 


quietly as a Russian malefactor who had been beaten | not help it. 
“wait till Billy Cowan gets up; he'll show him the 


with the knout till all sense of feeling was lost.’ — 
pp. 322-324. 


This reminds us of Lord Chatham’s attack on 
Lord Mansfield, as described in a letter from the first 
Lord Holland to the Marquis of Hartington :—*“ Every 
word was Murray; yet so managed that neither he 
nor anybody else could or did take public notice of 
it, or in any degree reprehend him. I sat near Mur- 
ray, who suffered for an hour.” 

A long and elaborate report of his argament on the 
question of the British debts—whether debts dne 
to British subjects were recoverable—has been pre- 
served; and though its imperfections are frankly 
admitted by the reporter, it proves that Henry could 
thoroughly master a great legal question, and argue 
according to the strict rules of logic when he chose, 
ce Wirt, p. 331.) The case of John Hook is or- 

inarily put forward as an example of what he could 
do in the comic line. This Hook was a Scotsman, 
fond of money, and suspected of bejng unfavourable 
to the American cause. Two of his bullocks had 
been seized for the use of the troops in 1781; and so 
soon as peace was established he brought an action 
against the commissary. Henry was engaged for 
the defence :— 


“ He painted the distresses of the American army, 
exposed almost naked to the rigour of a winter’s sky, 
and marking the frozen ground over which they 
marched with the blood of their unshod feet. * Where 
was the man,’ he said, ‘who had an American heart 
in his bosom, who would not have thrown open his 
fields, his baras, his cellars, the doors of his house, 
the portals of his breast, to have received with open 
arms the meanest soldier in that little band of famish- 
ed patriots? Where isthe man? There he stands; 
but whether the heart of an American beats in his 
bosom, you, gentlemen, are to judge.’ He then car- 
ried the jury, by the powers of his imagination, to 
the plains around York, the surrender of which had 
followed shortly after the act complained of. He 
depicted the surrender in the most glowing and noble 
ccleus of his eloquence: the audience saw before 
their eyes the humiliation and dejection of the British 
as they marched out of their trenches: they saw the 
tciumph whieh lighted up every patriot face, and 
heard the shouts of victory, and the cry of Washing- 
ton and liberty, as it rang and echoed through the 
American ranks, and was reverberated from the hills 
and shores of the neighbouring river. * But hark! 
what notes of discord are these which disturb the 
general joy, and silence the acclamations of victory ? 
they are the notes of John Hook, hoarsely bawling 
through the American camp, beef! beef! beef!” "— 


« Never mind ye,”’ said the defendant; 


la’.”” Billy Cowan’s exertions, however, proved 
vain. The cause was decided by acclamation; and 
a cry of tar and feathers having succeeded to that of 
beef, Mr. Hook was fain to make a precipitate re- 
treat. 

His last appearance on the stage of public life was 
in 1799, when, alarmed at the violent measures 
meditated by the democratic party, he thought it his 
duty to stem the torrent, and presented himself as a 
candidate for the house of delegates for Charlotte 
county. On the day of election he received such 
homage from the people that a baptist minister de- 
manded why they followed him about: “ Mr. Henry 
is not a god.” ‘+ No, indeed, my friend,” was the 
reply; “1am but a poor worm, as fleeting and un- 
substantial as the shadow of the cloud that flies over 
your fields, and is remembered no more.” In the 
course of his address he painted the horrors that 
would ensue if they compelled Washington to mareh 
against them :— 


“¢And where (he asked) are our resources to 
meet such a conflict?—Where is the citizen of 
America who will dare to lift his hand against the 
father of his country?’ A drunken man in the crowd 
threw up his arm, and exclaimed that ‘he dared to do 
it..—* No,’ answered Mr. Henry, rising aloft in all 
his majesty: * you dare not do it: in such a parri- 
cidal attempt, the steel would drop from your nerve- 
less arm!’”’ 


He was elected by a large majority, and the 
assembly was thrown into commotion by the tidings 
of his approach; but his health was irretrievably 
broken, the crisis was accelerated by the agitations 
of the period, and on June 6th, 1799, he died. 

The person of an orator who produced such effects 
by action is important. Henry was tall and raw- 
boned, with a slight stoop of the shoulders ; his com- 
plexion was dark and sunburnt, without any appear- 
ance of blood in the cheeks; his ordinary expression 
was that of gravity, and he had an habitual contrac- 
tion of the brow, which gave him a look of harshness 
till he spoke. His forehead was high and straight— 
nose Roman, and eyes of singular power and bril- 
lianey, overshadowed by dark thick eyebrows. His 
voice was clear, firm, and of extraordinary eompass. 
His delivery was ne | and natural when he warmed ; 
but he often hesitated at the commencement, and had 
the air of labouring under a distressing degree of 
modesty or timidity, which indeed continued to cha- 
racterise his manner throughout, unless he was led 
to throw it off by some high excitement. His infor- 





pp. 389, 390.* 

It is added that the clerk of the court, unable to_ 
contain himself, and unwilling to commit any breach | 
of decorum, rushed out and was found rolling on the 
grass in a paroxysm of laughter by Hook, the hero 
of the day. “Jemmy Steptoe, what the devil ails 





* This passage was introduced with considerably 
felicity by Mr. Charles Phillips, in his speech against 
a gentleman who had prosecuted two of his servants 
for feloniously appropriating to their own use sundry 
slices of a boiled round of beef. 





mation was very limited, for his disinclination to 
study returned upon him so soon as his reputation 
was established. ‘Take my word for it,’’ was his 


|remark to a friend in advanced life,—** we are too 


old to read books: read men—they are the only vo- 
lumes we can read to advantage.”” What he did 
read was always ready for use. Mr. Lee (the Cicero 
of the Virginian assembly) wus descanting tediously, 
till a late hour, on the beauties of Don Quixote. 
Henry assented, but added, * you have overlooked in 
your eulogy one of the finest things in the book—the 
divine exclamation of Sancho—* Blessed be the man 
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who first invented sleep: it covers one all over, like 
a cloak.’ ”’ 

We have already suggested a parallel; and no one 
can help being struck by the striking resemblance 
which Henry’s oratory (so far as it can be collected 
from description) bears to Lord Chatham’s, notwith- 
standing the startling discrepancy between their 
birth, breeding, tastes, habits, and pursuits. The 
one, a born member of the English aristocracy—the 


other, the son of a Virginian farmer: the one, edu- | 


eated at Eton and Oxford—the other, picking up a 
little Latin grammar at a day-school: the one, read- 


ing Bailey’s Dictionary twice over, and articulating | 


before a glass to perfect his use of language—the 
other, affecting a still greater carelessness of style 
and rusticity of pronunciation than were natural to 
him: the one, so fine a gentleman and so inveterate 
an actor, that, before receiving the most insignificant 
visiter, he was wont to call for his wig, and settle 
himself in an imposing attitude—the other, slonch- 
ing into the provincial parliament with his leather 
gaiters and shooting jacket. But they meet in all 
the grand leading elemental points—in fire, force, 
energy and intrepidity—the sagecity that works by 
intuition—the faculty of taking in the entire subject 
ata glance, or lighting up a whole question bya 
metaphor—the fondness for Saxon words, short un- 
inverted idiomatic sentences, downright assertions, 
and hazardous apostrophes—above all, in the singu- 
Jar tact and felicity with which their dramatic (or 
rather melo-dramatic) turns and touches were brought 
In. 

It is in vain to say that people could never have 
heen such fools as to be awed by what reads very 
like buffoonery or impertinence ; or to cite the failure 
of Burke, who, when he flung the dagger on the floor 
of the house, produced nothing but a smothered 
laugh, and a joke from Sheridan:—“ The gentleman 
has brought us the knife—but where is the fork?” 
The scene would have gone off differently, had the 
actor been equal to the part. Lord Chatham often 
succeeded in worse. On one occasion, for example, 
he rose and walked out of the house, at his usual 
slow pace, immediately after he had finished his 
speech. A silence ensued till the door opened to let 
him into the lobby. A member then started up, say- 
ing, “I rise to reply to the right honourable member.” 
Lord Chatham turned back, and fixed his eye on the 
orator, who instantly sat down dumb; then his lord- 
ship returned to his seat, repeating, as he hobbled 
along, the verses of Virgil : 


** At Danaiim proceres, Agamemnonieque phalanges, 
Ut vidére virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu: pars vertere terga, 

Ceu quondam petiere rates: pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam : inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.” 


Then placing himself in his seat, he exclaimed, 
« Now let me hear what the honourable member has 
to say to me.”” When the late Mr. Charles Butler, 
from whom we borrow this anecdote, asked his in- 
formant, an eye-witness, if the house did not laugh 
at the ridiculous figure of the poor member, he re- 
plied, WV», sir, we were all too awed to laugh.” 
Another extraordinary instance of his command 
of the house is the manner in which he fixed indeli- 
bly on Mr. Grenville the appellation of “ the gentle 
shepherd.” At the time in question, a song of Dr. 


Howard, which began with the words, “ Gentle 
shepherd, tell me where,” each stanza ending with 
that line, was in every mouth. In the course of the 
debate, Mr. Grenville exclaimed, “‘ Where is our 
money? where are our means! I say again, where 
are our means? where is our money?” He then 
sat down, and Lord Chatham paced slowly out of 
the house, humming the line, ** Gentle shepherd, tell 
me where.” 

Mr. Butler states that a gentleman mentioned the 
| two last circumstances to the late Mr, Pitt; the min- 
|ister observed that they were proofs of his father’s 

ascendancy in the house; but that no specimens 

remained of the eloquence by which that ascendancy 
was procured. The gentleman recommended him to 
read slowly his father’s speeches for the repeal of the 
stamp act; and while he repeated them to bring to 
/his mind, as well as he could, the figure, the look, 
and the voice, with which his father might be sup- 
posed to have pronounced them. Mr. Pitt did so, 
and admitted the probable effect of the speeches thus 
delivered. 

In the case of his transatlantic rival we must go 
still further: we must infer both language and action 
from the wonders recorded of him; but when we 
find Americans of all classes, parties, and shades of 
opinion, bearing concurrent testimony to these, there 
is obviously no alternative but to assume the direct 
falsehood of their statements, or admit that Patrick 
Henry possessed the genuine vis vivida, the inborn 
genius of oratory, as much perhaps as any other 
modern, dead or living, with the exception of Chat- 
ham. and Mirabeau. 

Botta, the Italian, who, in his “ History of the 
American Revolution,” has thrown the arguments 
for and against the Declaration of Independence into 
the form of harangues after the manner of the histo- 
rians of antiquity, makes Lee and Dickinson the 
champions of their respective parties. Lee certainly 
moved the resolutions, but Jefferson says, * the co- 
lossus of that congress, the great pillar of support to 
the declaration, and its ablest advocate on the floor 
of the house, was John Adams,” who poured forth 
his passionate appeals in language which “ moved 
his esses from their seats.” It was a bold mea- 
sure to attempt an imitation, but this has been done 
by Mr. Webster, artistically interweaving the few 
original expressions which have been retained. We 
will quote a few sentences : 





* Let us, then, bring before us the assembly which 
was about to decide a question thus big with the fate 
of empire. Let us open their doors, and look in 
upon their deliberations. Let us survey the anxious 
and care-worn countenances, let us hear the firm- 
toned voices of this band of patriots. 

“* Hancock presides over the solemn sitting; and 
one of those not yet prepared to pronounce for abso- 
lute independence is on the floor, and is urging his 
reasons for dissenting from the declaration. — 

“ ]t was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments like 
these. We know his opinions, and we know his 
character. He would commence with his accus- 
tomed directness and earnestness— 

“«Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I 
give my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, 
indeed, that in the beginning we aimed not at inde- 





pendence ; but there’s a divinity which shapes our 
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ends. The injustice of England has driven us to 
arms; and, blinded to her own interest for our good, 
she has obstinately persisted, till independence is 
now within our grasp. We have but to reach forth 
to it, and it is ours. Why then should we defer the 
declaration? For myself, having twelve months ago, 
in this place, moved you, that George Washington 
be appointed commander of the forces, raised or to 
be raised, for defence of American liberty, may my 
right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the 
support I give him! The war, then, must go on. 
We must fight it through. And if the war must go 
on, why put off longer the declaration of independ- 
ence? .... 

¢Sir, [ know the uncertainty of human affairs; 
but I see, I see clearly, through this day’s business. 
You and I, indeed, may rue it. We may not live to 
the time when this declaration shall be made good. 
We may die! die colonists! die slaves! die, it may 
be, ignominiously, and on the scaffold! Be it so— 
be it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my 
country shall require the poor offering of my life, the 
victim shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacri- 
fice, come when that hour may. But while I do 
live, 'et me have a country, or at least the hope of a 
country, and that a free country. . .. . 

**But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be 
assured, that this declaration will stand. Itmay cost 
treasure, and it may cost blood; but it will stand, 
and it will richly compensate for both. Through 
the thick gloom of the present I see the brightness 
of the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in 
our graves, our children will honour it. They will 
celebrate it, with thanksgiving, with festivity, with 
bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual return 
they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of 
subjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, 
but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, 
before God, I believe the hour is come. My judg- 
ment approves this measure, and my whole heart Is 
in it. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that 
I hope in this life, 1 am now ready here to stake 
upon it; and I leave off as I began, that, live or die, 
survive or perish, I am for the declaration. It is my 
living sentiment, and by the blessing of God it shall 
be my dying sentiment; independence xow—and tn- 


DEPENDENCE For ever!” ’ 


The first sentence of the speech. here given to 
Adams is copied from his declaration to the attorney 
general for essuahusnne in 1774:—“ The die is 
now cast. I have passed the Rubicon. ‘To sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish with my country, 
is my unalterable determination.” ‘The passage 
would be materially improved by leaving out the words 
‘survive or perish ;”” buta leaning towards pleonasm 
is one great defect of American style, as we may sub- 
sequently have occasion to point out. 

rior to his appearance in congress, Adams had 
obtained great celebrity at the bar. He defended 
Captain Preston, prosecuted for firing on the people 
in 1770; and, throwing all petty considerations and 
prejudices aside, called on the jury “ to be deaf, deaf 
as adders, to the clamours of the populace.” Cap- 
tain Preston was acquitted ; and the circumstance is 
often mentioned as a proof of the inherent sense of 





justice among the people of the United States. But 
is it quite clear that they retain as a nation all the 
good qualities which distinguished them as a British 
colony? Were the ringleaders of the Baltimore mob, 
who murdered the printer of a newspaper which op- 
posed a war with England in 1812, convicted or 
acquitted? Or if the slave-owners had tarred and 
feathered Miss Martineau, and sent her to keep com- 
pany with wild turkeys, as they threatened, could 
any southern jury have been persuaded to find them 
guilty of an assault? 

Two other famous speakers of the ante-revolu- 
tionary period were John Rutledge and James Otis. 
The latter argued the great question of writs of 
assistance (a sort of general warrant) in 1761; and 
his speech is thus described in one of John Adams’s 
letters :—* Otis was a flame of fire! With a prompti- 
tude of classical allusion, a depth of research, a rapid 
summary of historical events and dates, a profusion 
of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of his eye into 
futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence, 
he hurried away all before him. American inde- 
pendence was then and there born. Every man of 
an immense crowded audience appeared to me to go 
away, as I did, ready to take arms against writs of 
assistance.” —Jefferson was struck in precisely the 
same manner by Henry, and gives him credit for the 
same description of effect. We may split the dif- 
ference, by supposing that Otis then laid the embers 
which Henry afterwards lighted and flung abroad. 

This is all worth repeating that we have been able 
to collect regarding the ante-revolutionary epoch, and 
we gladly pass on to a period which offers something 
more substantial than scattered allusions to argue 
from. Common rumour is an indispensable witness 
in an enquiry like the present. With all her hun- 
dred tongued propensity to fibbing, she must be put 
into the box; and our first care was to learn from the 
most enlightened Americans of our acquaintance, 
which, according to the popular estimate, were gene- 
rally regarded as the best speakers of their time. 
The following is a carefully collated list of the chief 
names that have been forwarded to us with satisfac- 
tory testimonials: 

Alexander Hamilton, Fisher Ames, John Quincey 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, Rufus King, Samuel Dexter, 
Chief Justice Marshall, John Wells, Thomas Emmett 
(the Irish barrister), Harrison Gray Otis, John Ran- 
dolph, William Wirt, Joseph Hopkinson, Horace 
Binney, Luther Martin, William Pinkney, Robert 
Harper, Robert Hayne, James Madison, James 
Bayard, William Preston, Joseph Story, Henry Clay, 
John Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and Edward Everett. 

It is a remarkable fact that the whole of these are 
lawyers by profession except the last. The orderin 
which they are here named means nothing; and it 
may be as well to say that no just conclusion ean be 
drawn from the preference we may accord, or the 
comparative space we may devote to any of them, in 
our remarks and quotations. 

Lord Brougham, in his Dissertation on the Elo- 
quence of the Ancients, says that public speaking 
among them bore a more important share in the con- 
duct of affairs, and filled a larger space in the eye of 
the people, than it does now, or indeed ever can 
again. He afterwards alludes to their interest in 
oratorical displays as sources of recreation, but it 
seems to have escaped his attention that “ the ora- 
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tors” formed a class distinct from the public men in 
general, and were more frequently the disturbers than 
the rulers of the state. Thus Plutarch, in the Life 
of Phocion, says—* For as princes divert themselves 
at their meals with buffoons and jesters, so the Athe- 
nians attended to the polite and agreeable address of 
their orators merely by way of entertainment; but 
when the question was concerning so important a 
business as the command of their forces, they returned 
to sober and serious thinking,” &c. For this reason 
it was said that Demosthenes was the finer orator, 
and Phocion the more persuasive speaker—Phocion, 
who, when his opinion once happened to be received 
with universal applause, turned to his friends and 
asked, “Have I inadvertently let slip something 
wrong ?”’ 

The good sense of mankind has established the 
same distinction in all countries,—even under a 
democracy like that of the United States, where, 
from the undue prevalence of the talking profession, 
it might be thought that the assembly or the forum 
afforded the only legitimate means of influence. The 
name of Jefferson, for example, does not appear upon 
our list; yet who has played a more important part? 
The fact is, his voice, weak at best, became guttural 
and inarticulate in moments of high excitement, and 
the consciousness of this infirmity prevented him 
from risking his reputation in debate; though, judg- 
ing from the productions of his pen, he possessed all 
except the physical qualifications of an orator. Wash: 
ington, again, was wont to exercise much the same 
sort of influence as the Duke of Wellington has long 
exercised in this country. He delivered his opinion 
in a few pithy sentences, written or spoken, and the 
mere declaimers subsided into insignificance. It is 
remarkable, too, that the patriotic exertions of these 
great men were generally directed against the same 
class of politicians—namely, those who sought to 
gain the favour of the people by relaxing the reins 
of government and weakening the foundations of 
authority.* 

It is related of Washington, at the conclusion of 
his campaign against the Indians, that, having to 
appear before the assembly of Virginia and return 
thanks for a complimentary vote, he got confused, 
and was unable to go on. “Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington,” said the Speaker; “ your modesty is equal 
to your valour; and that surpasses the power of any 
language that | possess.” He afterwards, however, 
acquired the power of expressing himself without 
embarrassment, and when Patrick Henry was asked 
in 1774 who was the first man in congeen. he re- 
plied: “If a speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge of 
South Carolina is by far the greatest orator ; but if 
you speak of solid information and sound judgment, 
Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man on that floor.” 

Even amongst those who take rank as orators, 
there may be some whose speeches possess few 
attractions in a rhetorical point of view, though 
grave, dignified, replete with thought and know- 
ledge, and admirably adapted both to the subject 
matter and the time. Those of Alexander Hamilton, 





* Many other points of analogy will be suggested 
by a perusal of the inestimable and (in some mea- 
sure) parallel compilations of Colonel Gurwood and 
Mr. Sparks. 
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the most consummate statesman ever “ raised” in 
America, pre-eminently belong to this category. 
“There is not an element of order, strength, and 
durability in the constitution of the United States,” 
says M. Guizot, “ which he did not powerfully con- 
tribute to introduce into the scheme, and cause to be 
adopted.”* 

What the reader naturally looks for in specimens 
is the striking metaphor, the happy illustration, the 
biting sarcasm, the graceful irony, the bold invective, 
the vehement apostrophe—something, in short, of the 
stimulating or exciting kind, and these are not always 
to be found in the models of clear statement or 
correctest trains of reasoning. At the same time, it 
would be unfair in the extreme to infer the absence 
of statesmanship from the presence or even abund- 
ance of these qualities. Fire and fancy are not in- 
compatible with truth and wisdom; or, as Lord 
Chatham once said in answer to Mr. Pelham— 


** What the gentlemen on the other side mean by 
long harangues or flowers of rhetoric, I shal] not pre- 
tend to determine; but if they make use of nothing 
of the kind, it is no very good argument of their sin- 
cerity, because a man who speaks from his heart and 
is sincerely affected with the subject upon which he 
speaks, as every honest man must be when he speaks 
in the cause of his country, such a man, I say, falls 
naturally into expressions which may be called 
flowers of rhetoric, and therefore deserves as little 
to be charged with affectation as the most stupid 
serjeant-at-law that ever spoke for a half guinea fee.” 


We have now, it is to be hoped, said enough to 
escape the risk of wounding the self-love of any 
irritable individual of the most irritable nation in the 
world. To save the trouble of frequent repetition, 
we will next briefly explain the nature of the great 

arty topics on which the larger, if not the better, 
alf of American eloquence has been expended. 

No sooncr were the United States recognised as a 
nation than the powers vested in congress during the 
war were found utterly insuflicient for the purposes 
of peace. The British government, perhaps not 
sorry to mortify the new state, refused to sign a 
treaty till they were increased. A project of a con- 
stitution was accordingly submitted to a convention 
of delegates in 1787, and, after a warm discussion, 
adopted by the majority. ‘The most enlightened and 
(with two or three exceptions) most distinguished 
statesmen strongly advocated the expediency of 
giving the largest amount of power to the supreme 
central authorities. The men of local influence, 
backed by the lower class, struggled hard to main- 
tain the supremacy of the provincial legislatures, on 
which the 7 ee voice could be brought to bear 
with full effeet. The views of the former were ex- 

lained in a series of letters called The Federalist, 
rhis gave a name to the party; and Federalist and 
Anti-Federalist were thenceforward the designations 
of the two grand divisions into which the entire 
country was split. Jay, Madison, and Hamilton 
were the chief leaders of the Federalists, who had 
also the support of Washington. The principal 
speaker on the other side was Patrick Henry, but 
their real leader was Jefferson, then absent on a 


By M. Guizot. Translated by 
1840. 
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diplomatic mission. The Federalists leaned to- 
wards aristocracy and England, the Anti-lederalists 
towards democracy and France. “ ‘Thus,” says M. 
Guizot, in the little tract already quoted—in our 
humble opinion the best thing he ever wrote—* the 
controversy between them involved the social as well 
as the political order of things,—the very constitu- 
tion of society as well as its government. Thus the 
supreme, eternal questions, which have agitated and 
will ever agitate the world, and which are connected 
with the far higher problem of the nature and the des- 
tiny of man, all lay at stake between the parties into 
which the American community was divided, and 
were all concealed under their designations.” 

When the constitution was discussed, the parties 
were so equally divided, that the decision often hung 
upon a vote. But after the death of Washington 
the popular party rapidly gained ground, and the 
election of Jefferson to the presidency in 1801 was 
the crowning triumph of democracy. His friends 
then took the name of Democrats or Republicans. 
The name of Federalist continued till a much later 
period; but in 1824, when John Quincey Adams was 
elected President, it was changed for that of /Vational 
Republicans, and about the same period the demo- 
crats who opposed him began to be called Jackson- 
men. In 1834 both parties were baptised anew. 
The old federalists, or aristocrats, were christened. 
Whigs; and the demtoctats (who supported Van 
Buren) Tories,—which had been regarded as a term 
of opprobrium ever since the revolution, when the 
adherents of the mother-country were so called. 
Some of these new Tories had a meeting at Tamma- 
ny Hall, New York: the lamps being accidentally 
extinguished, the hall was re-lighted by Locofoco 
Ngee matches, and thus arose the term Locofocos, 
by which the ultra-radicals of the United States are 
designated. We need hardly add that these lines 
have been occasionally crossed by both parties: 
thus Jackson’s proclamation against South Carolina 
in 1833 was, to all intents and purposes, a strong 
Federalist manifesto. Of late years, too, other 
questions, not strictly referable to either set of prin- 
ciples, have been chosen far rallying points, as the 
bank, the tariff, the abolition of slavery; and at the 
present moment topics of a purely personal nature 
are most in fashion. The suffrages of an enlighten- 
ed public have been demanded for General Harrison 
(the Whig, i. e. Conservative, candidate for the Pre- 
sidency) on the ground of his dwelling in a log- 
house and drinking hard cider of his own making; 
and it is deemed patriotic to use letter paper headed 
by a vignette representing him seated in front of 
such a residence with a cupin his hand and a 
hogshead by his side. 


The speakers whom (with reference to the fore- 
going considerations, and with reference also to the 
materials within our reach) we have selected for par- 
ticular illustration are: Fisher Ames, John Quincy 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, Wirt, Story, Randolph, Cal- 
hoon, Clay, Everett, and Webster. 

Fisher Ames was born at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
1758. He graduated at Harvard University, and, 
after going through a course of legal —_ at Bos- 
ton, began the practice of his profession in his native 
village. In most parts of North America the func- 
tions of the barrister and attorney are combined, like 
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those of surgeon and apothecary in an English coun- 
try town, and he probably discharged both. He 
made himself known by his political contributions to 
the newspapers, and was elected a member of the 
provincial assembly, where he so highly distinguish- 
ed himself as to lead to his being soon transferred to 
a more conspicuous field,—the first congress that met 
after the constitution was declared. 

Fisher Ames has received from the fond partiality 
of his countrymen the name of the American Burke, 
and though his political Essays form the chief and 
most lasting foundation of his fame, there are pas- 
sages in his speeches which might go far towards 
accounting for, if they do not quite justify, the appel- 
lation. Thus, in his speech on Mr. Madison’s 
motion in 1794 to impose additional restrictions on 
foreign commerce in the hope of inducing other na- 
tions to repeal theirs: 

“ The extravagant despotism of this language ac- 
cords very ill with our power to give it effect, or 
with the affectation of zeal for an unlimited freedom 
of commerce. Such a state of absolute freedom of 
commerce never did exist, and it is very much to be 
doubted whether it ever will. Were I invested 
with the trust to legislate for mankind, it is very 
probable the first act of my authority would be to 
throw all the restrictive and prohibitory laws of 
trade into the fire; the resolutions on the table would 
not be spared. But if 1 were to do so, it is probable 
[ should have a quarrel on my hands with every 
civilised nation. The Dutch would claim the mono- 
poly of the spice-trade, for which their ancestors 
passed their whole lives in warfare. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese would be no less obstinate. If we 
calculate what colony monopolies have cost in 
wealth, in suffering, and in crimes, we shall say 
they were dearly purchased. The English would 
plead for their navigation act, not as a source of 
; but as an essential means of securing their in- 
ependence. So many interests would be disturbed, 
and so many lost, by a violent change from the 
existing to an unknown order of things; and the 
mutual relations of nations, in respect to their power 
and wealth, would suffer such a shock, that the idea 
must be allowed to be perfectly Utopian and wild. 
But for this country to form the project of changing 
the policy of nations, and to begin the abolition of 
restrictions by restrictions of its own, is equally 
ridiculous and inconsistent.” 

We believe it to be equally Utopian for any coun- 
try, in the present condition of the world, to form 
the project of changing the policy of nations, and 
begin the abolition of restrictions by abolishing its 
own. But the self-complacency with which our 
corn-law repealers annually bring forward their 
commonplaces as novelties, and think it the height 
of philosophy to have discovered the abstract evil of 
monopolies, is the principal topic of reflection sug- 
gested by this paragraph; though Sir Robert Peel’s 
masterly exposure of their fallacious statements, 
which he tore to tatters without finding it necessary 
to go into the main question, has pretty well reduced 
them to their proper dimensions as economists. 

Mr. Ames’s countrymen may still learn something 
from the following : 


‘In open war, we are the weaker, and shall be 








brought into danger, if not to ruin. 
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By cherishing the arts of peace, we shall acquire,|none. Experience has already been the prophet of 
and we are actually acquiring, the strength and | events, and the cries of our future victims have al- 
resources for a war. Instead oF seeking treaties, we | ready reached us. ‘The western inhabitants dre not 
ought to shun them; for the later they shall be form- | a silent and uncomplaining sacrifice. The voice of 
ed, the better will be the terms: we shall have more | humanity issues from the shade of their wilderness. 
to give, and more to withhold. We have not yet | It exclaims, that while one hand is held up to reject 
taken our proper rank, nor acquired that considera- | this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. It sum- 
tion which will not be refused us, if we persist in | mons our imagination to the scenes that will open. 
prudent and pacific counsels ; if we give time for our | It is no great effort of the imagination to conceive 
strength to mature itself. Though America is rising | that events so near are already begun. I can faney 
with a giant’s strength, ite bones are yet but cartilages. | that I listen to the yells of savage vengeance and the 


By delaying the beginning of a conflict, we insure 
the victory.’ 


Burke, in his speech on American affairs delivered 
in 1772, calls the Americans “a nation in the gris- 
tle ;”’ and Talleyrand, on his return from the United 
States, described them as “un géant sans os ni 
nerfs.”’ 


Mr. Ames’s great speech, however, is one de-| 


livered in 1796 in support of the Treaty with Great 
Britain, which, though ratified by the President, a 
considerable party in the House of Representatives 
were anxious to repudiate. He was so weak from 
severe illness when he rose, that it seemed doubtful 
whether he would be able to do more than enter his 
protest against the proposed infraction of public 
faith; but as he warmed in the argument, he ac- 
vired a factitious strength, and there is a kind of 
feverish force and wildness in the expressions he 
flings forth as his convictions deepen in the very 
act of uttering them: 


** Will any man affirm the American nation is en- 
gaged by good faith to the British nation, but that 
engagement is nothing to this House? Such a man 
is not to be reasoned with. Such a doctrine is a coat 
of mail that would turn the edge of all the weapons 
of argument, if they were sharper than a sword. 
Will it be imagined the King of Great Britain and 
the President are mutually bound by the treaty, but 
the two nations are free ? 

** This, sir, is a cause that would be dishonoured 
and betrayed if I contented myself with appealin 
only to the understanding. It is too cold, and its 
processes are too slow, for the occasion. I desire to 
thank God, that, since he has given me an intellect 
so fallible, he has impressed upon me an instinct 
that is sure. Ona question of shame and honour, 
reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. | feel 
the decision in my pulse—if it throws no light upon 
the brain, it kindles a fire at the heart.” 


Under the treaty in question certain posts, sup- 
posed to be essential to the protection of the Ameri- 
can frontier against the Indians, were to be surren- 
dered by Great Britain. This afforded a fine topic 
of declamation :— 

« By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, 
we bind the victims. This day we undertake to 
render account to the widows and orphans whom our 
decision will make, to the wretches that will be 
roasted at the stake, to our country, and I do not 
deem it too serious to say, to conscience and to God. 
We are answerable, and if duty be anything more 
than a word of imposture, if conscience be not a 
bugbear, we are preparing to make ourselves as 
wretched as our —- 

“There is no mistake in this case, there can be 


| shrieks of torture. Already they seem to sigh in 
| the west wind—already they mingle with every echo 
| from the mountains.” 


| In order to make the resemblance to Burke more 


complete, the speaker steals a second feather from 
his wing : 








*“ For when the fiery vapours of the war lowered 
|in the skirts of our horizon, all our wishes were con- 
| centred in this one, that we might eseape the desola- 
|tion of the storm. This treaty, like a rainbow on 

the edge of the cloud, marked to our eyes the space 
| where it was raging, and afforded, at the same time, 
| the sure prognostic of fair weather. If we reject it, 
| the vivid colours will grow pale, it will be a balefal 
| meteor portending tempest and war.” 


This is not exactly the famous Hyder Ali image, 
| but it is an obvious and rather clumsy imitation of it. 
| A compliment was paid him at the conclusion of this 
| speech, similar to that paid by Pitt to Sheridan at 
| the conclusion of his famous Begum speech.* A 
|member of the opposite party objected to taking a 
vote at that time, as they had been carried away by 
the impulse of oratory. 

Ill health compelled him to retire into private life, 
| but he viewed the progress of ultra-democratie opi- 
nions with ever deepening interest and alarm, and 
|continued to write a great deal on public matters 
| down to his death in 1808. He was a man of warm 
devotional feelings, and is reported to have said, “I 
will hazard the assertion that no man ever did or 
| ever will become truly eloquent, without being a con- 
| stant reader of the Bible, and an admirer of the purity 
| and sublimity of its language.” 
| We should have said more of Mr. Ames on this 
| occasion, had we not given an article in a former 
| number to his political essays. ‘They were collected 
and published the year after his death, in America; 
and a selection from them was printed here, in 1835, 
_under this title :—* The Influence of Democracy on 
| Liberty, Property, and the  -e- of Society, 
| considered, by an American.” ‘The appearance of 
that most remarkable volume was opportune; and it 
supplied us with some specimens of profound rea- 
soning and terse energetic eloquence, which, we 
should hope, our readers are not likely to have for- 
gotten. f 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the orator of the 
revolutionary congress, was bred to the bar, and his 
name occurs once or twice in the reports of the deci- 











* Let those who judge of speeches by the reported 
passages account for the praises lavished by cotem- 
poraries, without one dissenting voice, on this speech 
of Sheridan’s. 

t See Quart. Rev., vol. lili. p. 548. 
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sions of the supreme court; but he quitted this career 
for diplomacy, and filled the situation of minister at 
various foreign courts successively. The rest of his 
time was actively devoted to general politics, and in 
1825 he was elected president. His studies have 
been as multifarious as his avocations: he affects to 
know (and really does know almost) every thing: 
his speeches are profusely interspersed with literary 
allusions, and no description of subject is rejected as 
alien to his pursuits. Whenever a philosophic so- 
ciety or learned institution required an inaugural 
address, he was ready with one: when an eulogy 
was to be pronounced on Lafayette, he was selected 
by congress to pronounce it; and his anniversary 
orations are numberless. 

The only specimens to be found in Mr. Willison’s 
five volume collection are his inaugural address as 
president in 1825—a manly, statesman like, and 
spirited appeal—and an oration delivered at Ply- 
mouth, New England, Dec. 22, 1802, at the anni- 
versary commemoration of the landing of the first 
settlers, commonly called the pilgrims, at that place. 
One grand object on these occasions is to vindicate 
the purity of North American descent : 


“ The founders of your race are not handed down 
to you, like the father of the Roman people, as the 
sucklings of a wolf. You are not decsonbud from a 
nauseous compound of fanaticism and sensuality, 
whose only argument was the sword, and whose 
only paradise was a brothel. No Gothic scourge of 
God; no Vandal pest of nations; no fabled fugitive 
from the flame of Troy; no bastard Norman tyrant 
appears among the list of worthies who first landed 
on the rock which your veneration has preserved as 
a lasting monument of their achievement. The great 
actors of the day we now solemnise were illus- 
trious by their intrepid valour, no less than by their 
Christian graces; bat the clarion of conquest has 
not blazoned forth their names to all the winds of 
heaven. Their glory has not been wafted over 
oceans of blood to the remotest regions of the earth. 
They have not erected to themselves colossal statues 
upon pedestals of human bones, to provoke and in- 
sult the tardy hand of heavenly retribution. But 
theirs was ‘the better fortitude of patience and 
heroic martyrdom.’ Theirs was the gentle temper 
of Christian kindness; the rigorous observance of 
reciprocal justice; the unconquerable soul of con- 
scious integrity. Worldly fame has been parsimo- 
nious of her favour to the memory of those generous 
champions. Their numbers were small; their sta- 
tions in life obscure; the object of their enterprise 
unostentatious; the theatre of their exploits remote : 
how could they possibly be favourites of worldly 
fame '—that common crier, whose existence is only 
known by the assemblage of multitudes: that pander 
of wealth and greatness, so eager to haunt the palaces 
of fortune, so fastidious to the houseless dignity 
of virtue: that parasite of pride, ever scornful to 
meekness, and ever obsequious to insolent power: 
that heedless trumpeter, whose ears are deaf to modest 
merit, and whose eyes are blind to bloodless, distant 
excellence.” 


When, amongst other grounds of complaint against 
the English army for burning Washington, it was 
urged ae the national — been pe 
the “ Courier” per replied, that this part 

Marca, 1841.——Museum. ; 49 
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the mischief might be easily repaired by presenting 
congress with a complete copy of “The Newgate 
Calendar;” and when a Virginian fine gentleman 
was once boasting of his family jewels, he was thrown 
into a frenzy by an English traveller, who enquired 
whether he meant the irons in which his ancestor 
made his escape. These are jokes addressed to 
popular ignorance; but at the same time it might be 
as well to avoid invidious contrasts, since even Eng- 
lish refugees for conscience’ sake can hardly be bet- 
ter born than Englishmen, and the population of 
North America has certainly received considerable 
additions from a class described by Barrington, the 
famous pickpocket, in a prologue spoken in New 
South Wales: 


“True patriots we; for, be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good.”’* 

Mr. Adams continues— 

“ Preserve, in all their purity, refine, if possible, 
from all their alloy, those virtues which we this day 
commemorate as the ornament of our forefathers. 
Adhere to them with inflexible resolution, as to the 
horns of the altar; instil them with unwearied per- 
severance into the minds of your children; bind your 
souls and theirs to the national union as the chords 
of life are centred in the heart, and you shall soar 
with rapid and steady wing to the summit of human 
glory. Nearly a century ago one of those rare minds 
to whom it is given to discern future greatness in its 
seminal principles, upon contemplating the situation 
of this continent, pronounced in a vein of poetic in- 
spiration, 

* Westward the star of empire takes its way.’ 
Let us all unite in ardent supplications to the Founder 
of nations and the Builder of worlds, that what then 
was prophecy may continue unfolding into history— 
that the dearest hopes of the human race may not be 
extinguished in disappointment, and that the last 
may prove the noblest empire of time.” 


The line of verse is taken from a stanza by Bishop 
Berkeley : 


‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day. 
‘Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’ ” 

How lamentably the thought is impaired in the 
citation by the change of a word! Still this is the 
purest piece of rhetorical composition we have hith- 
erto discovered in the progress of this enquiry. 

We should do Mr. Adams injustice were we not 
to add that he possesses higher merits than occa- 
sional force or felicity of style. His political views 
are almost uniformly broad and enlightened; and his 
speech on the affair of Texas has been pronounced 
by good judges to be altogether the most statesman- 
like ever delivered in North America. His voice, 
now broken by age, was once clear and musical, and » 
his look and manner are remarkably impressive. 





* Mr. Barrington was finally transported for a 
most successful attendance at a drawing-room of 
Queen Charlotte’s in the character of an Irish bishop ; 
the lawn sleeves were found crammed full with stars 
and diamonds. He rose subsequently to be stage- 


manager and high sheriff at Botany Bay. 
Serect Reviews. 27 
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Commemorative discourses are usually delivered in 
a church or meeting-house, and the venerable ex-pre- 
sident, addressing a large audience from the pulpit 
with all the animation of his youth, might form as 
good a subject for a picture as John Knox. 

Josiah Quincy is the son of a Boston patriot bear- 
ing the same name, who died in 1775, but was con- 
sidered to have sufficient claims on the gratitude of 
his countrymen to justify a life by his son; though, 
be it observed, this is a tribute which has become 
very common, and is not always, as in the present 
instance, justified by circumstances and the real 
merits of the man. Josiah, Als, though we believe 
bred to the bar, has paid more attention to literature 
than law. He is reckoned an excellent classic, and 
has filled the post of president of Harvard university 
for several years. He is a productive composer of 
anniversary harangues; but his two best speeches 
were made as a member of congress. In 1808 he 
spoke in support of a resolution to resist the edicts of 
the belligerent powers, which had the effect of re- 
stricting the commerce of the United States: 


** Gentlemen exclaim, Great Britain ‘ smites us on 
one cheek ;’ and what does administration? It turns 
the other also. Gentleman say, Great Britain is a 
robber; she ‘ takes our cloak ;’ and what say admin- 
istration? ‘ Let her take our coat also.’ France and 
Great Britain require you to relinquish a part of your 
commerce, and you yield it entirely. Sir, this con- 
duct may be the way to dignity and honour in an- 
other world, but it will never secure safety and inde- 
pendence in this. ..... But I shall be told, ‘ this 
may lead to war.’ lask, ‘are we now at peace?’ 
Certainly not, unless retiring from insult be peace ; 
unless shrinking ander the lash be peace. The 
surest way to prevent war is not to fear it. The idea 
that nothing on earth is so dreadful as war is incul- 
cated too studiously among us. Disgrace is worse. 
Abandonment of essential rights is worse.” 


We cannot venture to say that the following pas- 
sage is in striet accordance with modern English 
taste; but we are quite sure that, had an Irish orator 
uttered it, his cotemporaries would have applauded 
and his biographers recorded it :— 


* But it has been asked in debate, ‘ will not Mas- 
s.chusetts, the cradle of liberty, submit to such pri- 
vations!’ An embargo liberty was never cradled in 
Massachusetts. Our liberty was not so much a 
mountain as a sea-nymph. She was free as air. 
She could swim, or she could run. The ocean was 
her cradle. Our fathers met her as she came, like 
the goddess of beauty, from the waves. They caught 
her as she was sporting on the beach. They courted 
her whilst she wasspreading her nets upon the rocks. 
But an embargo liberty ; a handcuffed liberty; a 
liberty in fetters; a liberty traversing between the 
four sides of a prison and Leating her head against 
the walls, is none of our offspring. We abjure the 
monster. Its parentage is all inland.” 


Yet let us do justice to Ireland. Grattan’s per- 
sonification was immeasurably superior: * Short- 
lived, indeed, was Irish Independence. I sat by her 
cradle,—I followed her hearse.” 

The subject of Mr. Quincy’s other great speech 
was the admission of Louisiana into the Union. His 
exordium (too long to quote) is admirable, though 
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suddenly broken off hy an appeal to the Chair. One 
of Lord Chatham's favourite modes of arresting at- 
tention was to say something startling for the ex- 
press purpose of provoking a call to order; and we 
incline to think that Mr. Guiney had laid a trap for 
an interruption with the same view; for it is stated 
to us, on good authority, that he invariably learns 
his s by heart, though he, notwithstanding, 
contrives to deliver them with the required energy. 





This is one of the most difficult attainments in ora- 
| tory; for, to do it well, it is necessary to reproduce 
| the same state of thought and feeling under which 
| the oration was composed. Unluckily the writer is 
| more apt to feel like the litigant who complained to 
Lysias that the speech provided for him read well 
enough the first and second time, but sounded rather 
flat the third and fourth. The audience,” replied 
Lysias, *aré only to hear it ence.” To put them- 
selves as nearly as possible on a level with the audi- 
ence in this respect, the practice of the best speakers 
is to meditate the subject thoroughly, fill their minds 
with arguments and illustrations, select and arran, 

| the best topics, and trust to the excitement of the 
moment for the language and the tone. 

William Wirt, the biographer of Patrick Henry, 
has done more than enough, according to American 
notions, to earn a biographer for himself. He was 
born in Maryland in 1772, and, after a successful 
forensic career, was made Attorney-General to the 
United States, under the presidency of Monroe. He 
is known in literature by a series of essays, called 
“The British Spy,” written with a clearness, spirit, 
and facility, which, independently of extraneous evi- 
dence, would lead to the conclusion that he was cal- 
culated to excel in oratory. The fact, however, is 
satisfactorily established by his reported speeches, 
one of which has attained a high degree of cele- 
brity—his speech against Aaron Burr, prosecuted in 
1807 for treason in preparing the means of a military 
expedition against Mexico, a territory of the King 
of Spain, with whom the United States were at 


peace. 

The following satirical sketch of his opponent's 
style (Mr. Wickham) may serve to exemplify his 
command of language : 


“T will treat that gentleman with candour. If I 
misrepresent him, it will not be intentionally. I will 
not follow the example which he has set me on a 
en f recent occasion. I will not complain of flowers 
and graces where none exist. I will not, like him, 
in reply to an argument as naked as a sleeping Ve- 
nus, but certainly not half so beautiful, complain of 
the necessity I am under, in the weakness 
and decrepitude of logical vigour, of lifting first this 
flounce, and then that furbelow, before I can reach 
the wished-for point of attack. I keep no flounces 
or furbelows ready manufactured and hung up for 
use in the millinery of my fancy, and if I did, I 
think I should not be so indiscreetly impatient to get 
rid of way Weems to to put Game of on lee T 0c- 
casions. I cannot promise to interest you by any 
classical and elegant allusions to the pure of 
Tristram Shandy. I cannot give you a squib or a 
rocket in ae ee. For my own part, I have 
always thought flashes of wit (if they deserve 
that name,) I have always thought these meteors of 
the brain, which spring up, with such exuberant 
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abundance in the speeches of that gentleman, which 


play on each side of the path of reason, or, sporting 


across it, with fantastic motion, decoy the mind from 
the true point in debate, no better evidence of the 
soundness of the argument with which they are con- 
nected, nor, give me leave to add, the vigour of the 
brain from which they spring, than those vapours, 
which start from our marshes and blaze with a mo- 
mentary combustion, and which, floating on the un- 
dulations of the atmosphere, begnile the traveller 
into bogs and brambles, are evidences of the firm- 
ness and solidity of the earth from which they pro- 
ceed.” 


The defendant’s counsel had endeavoured to shift 
the principal guilt of the expedition from Colonel 
Burr to a Mr. Blannerhassett. Mr. Wirt’s descrip- 
tion of the latter has grown into a common subject 
of declamation in the schools: 


“Who is Blannerhassett? A native of Ireland, a 
man of letters, who fled from the storms of his own 
country tu find quiet in ours. His history shows 
that war is not the natural element of his mind. If 
it had been, he never would have exchanged Ireland 
for America. So far is an army from furnishing the 
society natural and proper to Mr. Blannerhassett’s 
character, that en his arrival in America he retired 
even from the population of the Atlantic states, and 
sought quiet and Solitude in the bosom of our west- 
ern forests. But he carried with him taste, and sci- 
ence, and wealth; and lo, the desert smiled! Pos- 
sessing himself of a beautiful island in the Ohio, he 
rears upon it a palace, and decorates it with every 
remantic embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery, that 
Shenstone might have envied, blooms around him. 
Music, that might have charmed Calypso and her 
nymphs, is his. An extensive library spreads its 
treasures before him. A philosophical wore 
offers to him al! the secrets and mysteries of nature. 
Peace, tranquillity, and innocence shed their mingled 
delights around him. And to crown the enchant- 
ment of the scene, a wife, who is said to be lovely 
even beyond her sex, and graced with every accom- 
[peg wag that can render it irresistible, had blessed 

im with her love and made him the father of seve- 
ral children. The eviderice would convince you that 
this is but a faint picture of the real life. In the 
midst of all this peace, this innocent simplicity, and 
this tranquility, this feast of the mind, this pure 
banquet of the heart, the destroyer comes; he comes 
to change this paradise into a hell. Yet the flowers 
do not wither at his approach. No monitory shud- 
dering through the bosom of their unfortunate pos- 
sessor warns him of the rnin that is coming upon 
him. A stranger presents himself. Introduced to 
their eivilities ty e high rank which he had lately 
held in his country, he soon finds his way to their 
hearts by the dignity and ele; of his demean- 
our, the light and beauty of his conversation, and 
the seductive and fascinating power of his address. 
The conquest was not difficult. Innocence is ever 
simple and credulous. Conscious of no design 
itself, it suspects none in others. It wears no guard 
before its breast. Every door and portal and avenue 
of the heart is thrown open, and all who choose it 
enter. Such was the state of Eden when the ser- 


unpractised heart of the unfortunate Blannerhassett, 
found but little difficulty in changing the native cha- 
racter of that heart and the objects of its affection. 
By degrees he infuses into it the poison of his own 
ambition. He breathes into it the fire of his own 
courage; a daring and desperate thirst for glory; an 
ardour panting for great enterprises, for all the storm 
and bustle and hurricane of life. In a short time the 
whole man is changed, and every object of his former 
delight is relinquished. No more he enjoys the tran- 

uil scene ; it has become flat and insipid to his taste. 

is books are abandoned. His retort and crucible 
are thrown aside. His shrubbery blooms and breathes 
its fi upon the air in vain; he likes it not. 
His ear no longer drinks the rich melody of music; 
it longs for the trumpet’s clangour and the eannon’s 
roar. Even the prattle of his babes, once so sweet, 
no longer affects him; and the angel smile of his 
wife, which hitherto touched his bosom with ecstasy 
so unspeakable, is now unseen and unfelt.. Greater 
objects have taken possession of his soul. His im- 
—— has been dazzled by visions of diadems, 
of stars and garters and titles of nobility. He has 
been taught to burn with restless emulation at the 
names of great heroes and conquerors. His en- 
chanted island is destined soon to relapse into a wil- 
derness ; and in a few months we find the beautiful 
and tender partner of his bosom, whom he lately 
“permitted not tlie winds of” summer “ to visit too 
roughly,” we find her shivering at midnight on the 
winter banks of the Ohio and mingling her tears 
with the torrents that froze as they fell. Yet this 
unfortunate man, thus deluded from his interest and 
his happiness, thus seduced from the paths of inno- 
cence and +, thus confounded in the toils that 
were deliberately spread for him, and overwhelmed 
by the mastering spirit and genius of another—this 
man, thus ruined and undone, and made to play a 
subordinate part in this grand drama of guilt and 
treason, this man is to be called the principal offender, 
while he by whom he was thus plunged in misery is 
comparatively innocent, a mere accessory! Is this 
reason? Isitlaw? Is it humanity? Sir, neither 
the human heart nor the human understanding will 
bear a perversion so monstrous and absurd! so shock- 
ing to the soul! so revolting to reason! Let Aaron 
Burr, then, not shrink ffom the high destination 
which he has courted, and having already ruined 
Blannerhassett in fortune, character, and happiness, 
for ever, let him not attempt to finish the tragedy by 
thrasting that ill-fated man. between himself and 
punishment.” 


The same kind of contrast is beautifully sketched 
by Curran in a speech delivered in 1794, alluding to 
the banishment of Muir: 


“To what other cause can you ascribe, what in 
my mind is still more astonishing, in such a country 
as Scotland, a nation cast in the happy medium be- 
tween the spiritless acquiescence of submissive po- 
verty and the sturdy credulity of pampered wealth; 
cool and ardent, adventurous and persevering ; wing- 
ing her eagle flight against the blaze of every sei- 
ence, with an eye that never winks, and a wing that 
never tires; crowned as she is with the spoils of 
every art, and decked with the wreath of every muse; 
from the deep and scrutinising researches of her 





t entered its bowers. The prisoner, in a more 
sserging tm, winking himself into the open and 





Humes, to sweet and simple, but not less 
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sublime and pathetic morality of her Burns—how from 
the bosom of a country like that, genius, and cha- 
racter, and talents, should be banished to a distant 
barbarous soil; condemned to pine under the horrid 
communion of vulgar vice and base-born profligacy, 
for twice the period that ordinary calculation gives 
to the continuance of human life ?” 


The chief fault to be found with Mr. Wirt’s de- 
scription is that the occasional fancifulness of the 
images and the ornate grace of the language detract 
from our conviction of the speaker’s earnestness. 
This objection is not applicable to a holiday dis- 
course, and his eulogy on Jefferson and Adams, who 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826—and that day 
the anniversary of American independence—is the 
best which this remarkable coincidence has called 
forth. 

Mr. Justice Story has established an enduring re- 

utation amongst the lawyers of all countries by his 
Sanunaitisies on the Conflict of Laws; whilst his 
works on Bailments and Equity are already exercis- 
ing a formidable degree of rivalry with the best 
British books on these subjects. When we find a 
jurist of this calibre acquiring contemporaneous ce- 
ebrity for language and style, it would be unjust 
both to his country and the man not to Rey him the 
complimént of a quotation as we pass. e turn for 
this purpose to his .Miscellaneous Writings, where 
his best discourses are collected,—and lasting monu- 
ments they form to his taste, knowledge, truth of 
feeling, and grasp of thought. Our classical read- 
ers will madlie alee us credit for the justice of this 
commendation, when they read the defence of their 
favourite studies of which this passage forms part. 


“I pass over all consideration of the written trea- 
sures of antiquity, which have survived the wreck 
of empires and dynasties, of monumental trophies 
and triumphal arches, of palaces of princes and tem- 
ples of the gods. I pass over all consideration of 
those admired compositions, in which wisdom speaks, 
as with a voice from heaven; of those sublime efforts 
of political genius which still freshen, as they 
from age to age, in undying vigour; of those finished 
histories which still enlighten and instruct govern- 
ments in their duty and their destiny; of those 
matchless orations which roused nations to arms, 
and chained senates to the chariot-wheels of all-con- 
quering eloquence. These all may now be read in 
our vernacular tongue. Ay, as one remembers the 
face of a dead friend by gathering up the broken 
fragments of his image—as one listens to the tale of 
a dream twice told—as one catches the roar of the 
ocean in the ripple of a rivalet—as one sees the blaze 
of noon in the frst glimmer of twilight. .... 

“There is nota single nation, from the North to 
the South of Europe, from the bleak shores of the 
Baltic to the bright plains of immortal Italy, whose 
literature is not imbedded in the very elements of 
classical learning. The literature of England is, in 
an emphatic sense, the production of her scholars; 
of men who have cultivated letters in her universities, 
and colleges, and grammar schools; of men who 
thought any life too short, chiefly because it left 
some relic of antiquity unmastered, and any other 
fame humble, because it faded in the presence of 
Roman and Grecian genius. He who studies English 
literature without lights of classical learning, 


loses half the charms of its sentiments and style, of 
its force and feelings, of its delicate touches, of its 
delightful illusions, of its illustrative associations. 
Who, that reads the poetry of Gray, does not feel 
that it is the refinement of classical taste which gives 
such inexpressible vividness and transparency to his 
diction? Who, that reads the concentra sense 
and melodious versification of Dryden and Pope, does 
not perceive in them the disciples of the old school, 
whose genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the 
terse satire, and the playful wit of antiquity? Who, 
\that meditates over the strains of Milton, does not 
| feel that he drank deep at 


+ Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God’— 


that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted 
by coals from ancient altars ? 

“It is no exaggeration to declare that he who pro- 
poses to abolish classical studies, proposes to render, 
in a great measure, inert and unedifying the mass of 
English literature for three centuries; to rob us of 
much of the glory of the past, and much of the in- 
struction of Kea ages; to blind us to excellencies 
which few may hope to equal and none to surpass ; 
to annihilate associations which are interwoven with 
our best sentiments, and give to distant times and 
countries a presence and reality as if they were in 
fact our own.” 





His discourses abound in passages of at least equal 
merit,—such as the description of the effects of mo- 
dern chemistry (p. 119), which might be placed 
alongside of Lord Jeffrey’s description of the effects 
of steam in his Notice of Watt; or the sketch of the 
view from the Mount Auburn Cemetery (p. 97), 
which rivals the same writer’s exquisite contrast of 
highland and lowland scenery in his Essay on Taste 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Mr. Justice Story’s charges to juries are also much 
admired; and his judgments are admirable speci- 
mens of judicial statementand reasoning. The most 
important are reported by Mr. Charles Sumner, bar- 
rister, who recently paid a visit of some duration to 
this country, and presents in his own person a deci- 
sive proof that an American gentleman, without 
official rank or wide spread reputation, by mere dint 
of courtesy, candour, an entire absence of pretension, 
an appreciating spirit, and a cultivated mind, may be 
received on a perfect ee of equality in the best 
English circles, social, political, and intellectual ; 
which, be it observed, are hopelessly inaccessible to 
the itinerant note-taker, who never gets beyond the 
outskirts or the show-houses. 

A second legal luminary of the first water was the 
late Chief Justice Marshall, the Lord Stowell of the 
United States: the late William Pinkney, attorney- 
general to the United States, was a third:* but want 
of space compels us to quit them for the politicians 
who are still fretting their busy hour upon the stage. 

John Caldwell Cathoun (Miss Martineau’s “ cast- 
iron man, who looks as if he had never been born’’) 
was born March, 1782, in South Carolina. His 





* See his life, by Mr. Wheaton, the accomplished 
author of the “‘ History of the Northmen.” is 
an interesti biographical sketch of Chief Justice 





Marshall in Story’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
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family are Irish, and had a hard battle to fight with! dare to measure in shillings and pence the misery, 
the Cherokees for their settlement. At an early age | the stripes, and the slavery of our impressed seamen; 
he applied himself to the reading of history with such | nor even to value our shipping, commercial, and ag- 
diligence as seriously to impair his health, but this| ricultural losses under the orders in council and the 
led to his being subsequently sent to Yale College, | British system of blockade. I hope I have not con- 
under Dr. Dwight, who said of him, after the ani-| demned any prudent estimate of the means of a country 
mated discussion of a class question in which the| before it enters on a war. This is wisdom, the other 











student had the presumption to differ from the prin- 
cipal, ** That young man has talents enough to be 
President of the United States.’ Cyril Jackson is 
reported to have said something of the sort of Mr. 
Canning, then an under graduate; but as he foretold 


about the same time that the late Lords Morley and | 


Darnley would play conspicuous parts, and the late 


Lord Liverpool do nothing, we cannot take upon our- | 
selves to put the Dean as a prophet on a par with Dr. | 
Dwight, whose prediction has been already verified | 


in spirit, and may be verified to the letter before 


long. 

Whilst stidying for the bar, Mr. Calhoun was 
diligent in his attendance on debating clubs, and has 
always, it is said, made a point of extemporising his 
speeches. He took his seat in Congress in 1811, and 
continued a member til] 1817, when he was appoint- 
ed secretary-at-war. At the expiration of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s second term of presidency, Mr. Calhoun was 
started as a candidate, but his name was withdrawn 
to avoid dividing his party, and he was elected Vice- 
President under General Jackson by a large majority. 
In 1833 he resigned this office, and, as a member of 
the senate, resumed his oratofical career. 

His style is more close and sententious than is 
common in American speakers, his manner energetic, 
his delivery rapid, his figure tall, his countenance 
full of animation and intelligence. It is the opinion 
of good judges that he would succeed better in the 
English Geass of Commons than any other Transat- 
Jantic orator; but they add that he has somewhat of 
a metaphysical tendency—which certainly never suits 
that atmosphere. 

We are sorry to see that he supported a motion for 
increasing the army in 1811 (a warlike demonstration 
against England), but the ground on which he rested 
ms argument will astonish Sir Henry Parnell and Mr. 

ume :— 


“Sir, [here enter my solemn protest against this 
low and ‘calculating avarice’ entering this hall of 
legislation. It is only fit for shops and counting- 
houses, and ought not to disgrace the seat of sove- 
reignty by its squalid and vile appearance. When- 
ever it touches sovereign power, the nation is ruined. 
It is too shortsighted to defend itself. It is a com- 
promising spirit, always ready to yeld a part to save 








the balance. It is too timid to have in itself the laws’ 
of self-preservation. It is never safe but under the) 
shield of honour. Sir, I only know of one principle | 
to make a nation great, to produce in this country 
not the form but real spirit of union, and that is, to| 
= a citizen in the lawful pursuit of his| 

usiness. He will then feel that he is backed by the 

overnment, that its arm is his arm, and will rejoice | 
in its increased strength and prosperity. Protection 
and patriotism are reciprocal. This is the road that) 


| folly.” 


Mr. Calhoun is the chief supporter of the nullifica- 
tion doctrine ; in other words, of the attempt made by 
South Carolina to rullify the authority of congress, 
as regards any individual state which may choose to 
protest against it. The part he has taken in this 
controversy has made him so popular amongst the 
people of his province, that at the late election they 
placed all their votes at his disposal. 

His chief opponent in this debate was John Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, a strange eccentric genius, with a 
tall gaunt figure, and a screeching voice like a eunuch 
—who played an important part as a debater in Con- 
gress from 1801 to 1820. Amongst other oddities he 
took an unaccountable interest in English topography, 
and could have competed with Pennant himself in a 
minute acquaintance with our country-seats and vil- 
lages, though we are not aware that he paid a visit 
of any duration to this country. In 1833 he was ap- 
pointed minister to St. Petersburg, but he only resided 
there six weeks, and died in 1834, leaving several 
wills, which. are still in litigation on the alleged 
ground of insanity. By one of them he emancipates 
his slaves, upwards of three hundred in number; and 
this alone would go far towards persuading a Vir- 
ginian jury that he was mad. His speeches were 
awfully long, often a three days, but exceed- 
ingly effective, particularly when he was in the sar- 
eastic vein. We can only find reom for his mode of 
putting down the attempt to denounce British attach- 
ments as a crime: 


‘Strange! that we should have no objection toany 
other people or government, civilised or savage, in 
the whole world! The great autocrat of all the 
Russias receives the homage of our high considera- 
tion. The Dey of Algiers and his divan of pirates 
are very civil, good sort of people, with whom we 
find no difficulty in maintaining the relations of peace 
and amity. ‘Turks, Jews, and Infidels,’ Melimelli 
or the Little Turtle: barbarians and savages of eve 
clime and colour, are welcome to our arms. Wi 
chiefs of banditti, negro or mulatto, we can treat and 
can trade. Name, however, but England, and all 
our antipathies are up in arms against her. Against 
whom? Against those whose blood runs in our 
veins; in common with whom we claim Shakspeare, 
and Newton, and Chatham, for our countrymen; 
whose form of government is the freest on earth, our 
own only excepted ; from whom every valuable prin- 
ciple of our own institutions has been borrowed—re- 
presentation—jury trial—voting the supplies—writ 
of habeas corpus—our whole civil and criminal juris- 
prudence ;—against our fellow protestants, identified 
in blood, in language, in religion with ourselves. In 
what school did the worthies of our land, the Wash- 
ingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Franklins, Rutledges of 


all great nations have trod. Sir, 1 am not versed in| America, learn those principles of civil liberty which 
this calculating policy; and wilt not, therefore, pre-| were so nobly asserted by their wisdom and valour? 
tend to estimate in dollars and cents the value of |. . . . I acknowledge the influence of a Shakspeare 
national or national affection. [| cannot! and a Milton upon my imagination, of a Locke upon 
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my understanding, of a Sidney upon my political 
principles, of a Chatham upon qualities, which would 
to God I possessed in common with that illustrious 
man! of a Tillotson, a Sherlock, and a Porteus upon 
my religion. This is a British influence which I 
can never shake off.” 


In the North American Review for October, 1832, 
will be found some notes of a conversation between 
the writer, (Mr. A. Everett) and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who is reported to have said of Randolph, “I 
have read some of his speeches, but the effect must 
depend very much on the manner. ‘There is a good 
deal of vulgar finery. Malice there is, too, but that 
would be excusable, provided it were in good taste.” 

Henry Clay, the son of a Virginian clergyman, was 
born in 1777. His early career coincides with that 
of Sir Samuel Romilly in three particulars: his edu- 
cation was neglected, he was placed in the office of a 
chancery clerk, and (like Curran also) he broke down 
when he first attempted to address an audience: “In 
his first attempt,”’ we are told, “he was much em- 
barrassed, and saluted the president of the society (a 
debating club) with the technical phrase, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, but gaining confidence as he proceeded, 
he burst the trammels of his youthful diffidence, and 
clothing his thoughts in appropriate language, gave 
utterance to an animated and eloquent address. He 
soon obtained an extensive and lucrative practice, and 
the reputation which the superiority of his genius 
acquired was maintained by his legal knowledge and 
practical accuracy.’’* 

After acquiring distinction as an advocate, he 
made his first appearance as a political speaker in 
the state legislature, and was soon afterwards elect- 
ed a member of the national senate. Since that 
period he has taken an active part in discussing or 
effectnating most of the great measures completed 
or coutemplated by the government of the United 
States. He has been employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions, has filled a cabinet office, been twice a candi- 
date for the presidency, and at the present moment 
the leadership of the * Whig” party in Congress 
lies between him and Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Clay, as secretary-at-war under J. Q. Adams, 
zealously urged the recognition of the South Ameri- 
can States; he hailed “the glorious spectacle of 
eighteen millions of people struggling to burst their 
chains and be free ;’’ and his biographer, in “The 
National Portrait Gallery,”’ now arrogates for him 
the honour of having called a new world into ex- 
istence. “That honour belongs not to George 
Canning, as a reference to dates will show: if there 
be glory due to any one mortal man more than to 
others, for rousing the sympathies of freemen fora 

eople struggling to be free, that glory is due to 
at. Clay, although he has never had the vanity to 
say so himself: his exertions won the consent of the 
American people to sustain the President in the de- 
cisive stand which he took when the great European 
— contemplated an intervention on behalf of 
Spain, and it was that which decided Great Britain 
in the course which she pursued. The Spanish 
American States have acknowledged their gratitude 
to Mr. Clay by public acts. His speeches have 
been read at the head of their armies, and his name 


* The National Portrait Gallery. 
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will find as durable a place in the history of the 
South American republics as in the records of his 
native land.” This is a recurrence of the old error. 
The Americans are fully persuaded that the great 
European powers are constantly —- the policy 
of the United States with a view to the direction of 
their own, though, in point of fact, they think much 
less of it than they ought to do, and hardly ever 
reckon it as more than a makeweight in their system 
of balances. How can a nation, powerless for ag- 
gressive warfare, expect to influence sovereigns who 
can bring half a million of men into the field ? 

The tariff, however, is Mr. Clay’s peculiar hobby; 
and he might, with much more plausibility, be 
called the founder of the restrictive laws called “ the 
American system,” than the originator of a grand 
stroke of European statesmanship. 

Mr. Clay must be heard and seen to be appreci- 
ated. His person is tall and commanding ; er ac- 
tion wer and dignified; and his voice possesses 
such compass and variety, that we have heard it 
compared to a band of music. Miss Martineau 
speaks of “his small grey eye and placid half-smile 
redeeming his face from its usual unaccountable 
commonness.” But this lady’s descriptions are 
rarely confirmed by eye-witnesses. Clearness of 
statement is one of his chief merits ; and this, added 
to some general resemblance in bearing, is probably 
the reason why Lord Lyndhurst, when he rises in 
the House of Lords, so frequently reminds Ameri- 
cans of Mr. Clay. ‘The following is the best speci- 
men of his style within our reach :— 


‘* During all this time the parasites of opposition 
do not fail, by cunning sarcasm or sly inuendo, to 
throw out the idea of French influence, which is 
known to be false, which ought to be met in one 
manner only, and that is by the lie direct. The ad- 
ministration of this country devoted to foreign in- 
fluence! ‘The administration @f this country subser- 
vient to France! Great God! what a charge! how 
is it so influenced? By what ligament, on what 
basis, on what sible foundation does it rest? Is 
it similarity of language? No! we speak different 
tongues—we speak the English language. On the 
resemblance of our laws? No! the sources of our 
jurisprudence spring from another and a different 
country. On commercial intereourse? No! we 
have comparatively none with France. Is it from 
the correspondence in the genius of the two govern- 
ments ? No! here alone is the liberty of man secure 
from the inexorable despotistn which everywhere 
else tramples it under foot. Where, then, is the 
ground of such an influence? But, sir, I am insult- 
ing you by arguing on such a subject. Yet, pre- 
posterous and ridiculous as the insinuation is, it is 
propagated with so much industry, that there are per- 
sons found foolish and credulous enough to believe 
it. You will, no doubt, think it incredible (but I 
have nevertheless been told it as a fact), that an 
honourable member of this house, now in my eye, 
recently lost his election by the eirculation of a silly 
story in his district, that he was the first cousin of 
the emperor Napoleon. The proof of the charge 
rested on a statement of facts, which was undoubted- 
ly true. The gentleman in question, it was all . 
had married a connection of the lady of the i 





of the United States, who was the friend of 
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Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United 
States, who, some years ago, was in the habit of 
wearing red French breeches. Now, taking these 
premises as established, you, Mr. Chairman, are too 

a Jogician not to see that the conclusion neces- 
sarily follows!” 


Edward Everett is one of the most remarkable 
men living. He isa native of Massachusetts, and 
was born about 1796. At nineteen he had already 
— the reputation of an accomplished scholar, 
and was drawing large audiences as a Unitarian 
preacher. At twenty-one (the age at which Roger! 
Ascham achieved a similar distinction) he was ap-. 
pointed Professor of Greek in Harvard University, | 
and soon afterwards he made a tour of Europe, in-| 
cluding Greece. M. Cousin, who was with him in| 
Germany, informed a friend of ours that he was one| 
of the best Grecians he ever knew, and the translator 
of Plato must have known a good many of the best. | 
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lence, remind us of those ingenious patent contri- 
vances which are constructed with a peculiar view 
to this sort of metamorphosis—the walki tick, 
for example, which does duty as a fishing-rod when 
the head and ferule are screwed off.* 

One of the first productions which brought Mr. 
Everett into notice was a discourse delivered at an 
academical society in the presence of Lafayette in 
1824. The personal auedl te the illustrious visiter 
is a failure, but the discourse contains some great 
truths finely stated. For example :— 


“Our country is called, as it is, practical; bat 
this is the element for intellectual action. No 
strongly-marked and high-toned literature, poetry, 
eloquence, or ethics, ever appeared but in the pres- 
sure, the din, and crowd of great interests, great en- 
terprises, and perilous risks, and dazzling rewards. 
Statesmen, warriors, and poets, and orators, and 
artists, start up under one and the same excitement. 








y 












On his return from his travels he lectured on Greek| They are all branches of one stock. : They form, and 
literature with the enthusiasm and success of another | Cheer, and stimulate; and, what is worth all the 


Abelard—we hope, without the Heloise. | rest, understand each other; and it is as truly the 


In the United States the clerical (so called) pro- 
fession is taken up or thrown off almost at pleasure. 


| sentiment of the student in the recesses of his cell, 
| as of the soldier in the ranks, which breathes in the 


Mr. Everett got so sick of it during his early trials, | exclamation— 


that he retains a marked aversion to a pulpit, and 
enerally insists upon a stage or rostrum when he 
1as to deliver an anniversary discourse. He was 
eight years a member of Congress, and on his re- 
tiring was made Governor of Massachusetts; but, 
failing to get re-elected in 1839, he has since lived 
in comparative retirement. We are not sorry to add 
that he owes no inconsiderable portion of his fame to 
the “ North American Review,” to which (like his 
accomplished brother) he has been for many years a 
frequent and distinguished contributor. Indeed his 
celebrated article on Greece might be quoted as one 
of the best specimens of his eloquence. 

Mr. Everett's chief qualifications as an orator are 
a clear sweet voice and a prodigious memory; to 
which Mr. Sydney Smith’s description of Mackin- 
tosh’s might apply : “ His memory (vast and prodi- 
gious as it was) he so managed as to make it a 
source of pleasure and instruction, rather than that 
dreadful engine of colloquial oppression into which 
it is sometimes erected.”” He delivers his lectures 





and orations with the manuscript before him, but sel- 
dom or never has occasion to refer to it, and the ef-| 
fect is consequently fully equal to that of improvisa-, 
tion. It is admitted, however, that he failed in| 
Congress; and his addresses, literary and comme- | 
morative, are rather eloquent pieces of writing than | 
orations in the popular acceptation of theterm. They 
are graceful, polished, imaginative, high-toned, and 
flowing, with a kind of Ciceronian richness and re- 
dundancy; but the condensing power is wanting, 
and there is no such thing as effective oratory with- 
out that. 

Mr. Everett is hardly a match for Mr. Macaulay 
either as a speaker or a writer, though his style is 
not equally open to the objection of sameness ; but 
they resemble each other in one striking particular. 
Their written compositions read like orations,— 
their orations sound like written compositions : with a 
elight ch in the commencement and conclusion, 
Gebapenels Gecemene critical essay, or the critical es- 
say a speech ; and both, with all their undoubted excel- 





“To all the sons of sense proclaim, 
One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


The ages of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo, of 
Louis the Fourteenth, of Elizabeth, of Anne, pass in 
review before us as we dwell upon this splendid 
stanza of Sir Walter Scott’s. All these in one sense 
might be termed revolutionary periods, for the minds 
of men had been violently upstirred, and society was 
still rocking from the consequences of the shock. 
But what has this to do with the present condition of 
the people of the United States, who are practical as 
the population of Birmingham are practical '—and 
the sole magnates of intellect that distinguished 
community has sent forth are Mr. Joseph Parkes, 
Mr. Attwood, and Mr. Muntz, who are only just fit 
to illustrate an age of brass. 

Mr. Macaulay has produced many a gorgeous 
piece of historical painting, which it expands the 
mind and charms the imagination to dwell upon, but 
he has produced nothing more impressive than Mr. 
Everett’s description of the landing of the first set- 
tlers :— 


“I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing 
their all but desperate undertaking, and landed at 
last, after a five months’ passage, on the ice-clad 
rocks of Plymouth,—weak and weary from the voy- 
age,— poorly armed, scantily provisioned, depending 
on the charity of their ship-master for a draught of 
beer on board, drinking nothing but water on shore, 
—without shelter,—without means,—surrounded by 
hostile tribes. Shut now the volume of history, and 
tell me, on any principle of human probability, what 
shall be the fate of this handful of adventurers? Tell 
me, man of military science, in how many months 
were they all swept off by the thirty savage tribes 





*A collection of Mr. Macaulay’s writings has 
been recently published in America, apparently 
without his leave. 
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enumerated within the early limits of New England ? 
Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of a 
colony, on which your conventions and treaties had 
not smiled, languish on the distant coast! Student 
of history, compare for me the bailled projects, the 
deserted settlements, the abandoned adventurers, of 
other times, and find the parallel of this. Was it 
the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads 
of women and children; was it hard labour and spare 
meals; was it disease; was it the tomahawk; was 
it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enter- 
prise, and a broken heart, aching in its Jast moments 
at the recollection of the loved and left beyond the 
sea; was it some, or all of these united, that hurried 
this forsaken company to their melancholy fate? 
And is it possible that neither of these causes, that 
not all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope? 
Is it possible that, from a beginning so feeble, so 
frail, so worthy, not so much of admiration as of 
pity, there has Ea forth a progress so steady, a 
growth so wonderful, a reality so important, a pro- 
mise yet to be fulfilled so glorious ?” 


Every orator before us has tried his hand at this 
topic, and put forth all his strength to heighten the 
contrast between the past and present condition of 
the colonies. But how ineffably inferior are all of 
them to Burke! The passage is familiar to the rea- 
der of taste; but as we shall have occasion to allude 
to it again, we think it best to save the trouble of 
reference :— 


“ Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry 
over this great consideration. It is good for us to 
be here. We stand where we have an immense 
view of what is, and what is past. Clouds, indeed, 
and darkness rest upon the future. Let us, however, 
before we descend from this noble eminence, reflect 
that this growth of our national prosperity has —- 

ened within the short period of the life of man. It 
- happened within sixty-eight years. There are 
those alive whose memory might touch the two ex- 
tremities. For instance, my Lord Batharst might 
remember all the stages of its progress. He was in 
1704 of an age at least to be made to comprehend 
such things. .... If, amidst these bright and 
happy scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, that 
amd fra have drawn up the curtain, and unfold- 
ed the rising glories of his country, and whilst he 
was gazing with admiration on the then commercial 

randeur of England, the genius should point out to 
Fim a little speck, scarce visible in the mass of the 
national interest, a small seminal principle, rather 
than a formed body, and should tell him,—* Young 
man, there is America—which at this day serves for 
little more than to amuse you with stories of savage 
men and uncouth manners; yet shall, before you 
taste of death, show itself equal to the whole of that 
commerce which now attracts the envy of the world. 
Whatever England has been growing to by a pro- 
gressive increase of improvement, brought in by 
varieties of people, by succession of civilising con- 
quests and civilising settlements in a series of seven- 
teen hundred years, you shall see as much added to 
her by America in the course of a single life!’ If 
this state of his — had been foretold to him, 
would it not require all the sanguine credulity of 
youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to 


make him believe it? Fortunate man, he has lived 
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to see it! Fortunate indeed, if he lives to see nothi 
that shall vary the prospect, and cloud the setting o} 
his day.” 

If the invitations to these annual spouting matches 
were headed with this passage, or it were inscribed 
on a plain tablet on the traditional landing-place at 
Plymouth, we cannot help thinking that a great deal 
of useless trouble might be saved. How well it 
justifies the remark of Fox: “I cannot bear this 
thing in any body but Burke, and he cannot help it.” 

Daniel Webster was born in 1782, the son of a 
New Hampshire farmer. Like the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and many others besides, he showed no 
signs of talent in early youth, and it was contrary to 
the wishes of his family that he undertook the study 
of the law. He was called to the bar in 1805, and 
began the practice of his profession in a small vil- 
lage, but removed in 1807 to Portsmouth, the capital 
of the county, where he soon acquired celebrity. He 
became a member of congress in 1812, and distin- 
guished himself by his exertions to place the cur- 
rency of the United States on a sound footing. In 
1816, his pecuniary means having been much strait- 
ened by the consequences of a fire, he removed to 
Boston, and gave up all his time to his profession. 
The experiment was attended with complete success, 
and in a be short period his practice equaled that 
of any member of the American bar. 

Many of his law arguments are good specimens of 
this kind of composition; but his speech on the pro- 
secution of Knapp (tried for murder), from which 
Miss Martineau quotes largely, and with high com- 
mendation, appears to us more remarkable for affec- 
tation than force: ¢. ¢. 


“ The room was uncommonly open to the admis- 
sion of light. The face of the innocent sleeper was 
turned from the murderer, and the beams of the moon, 
resting on the gray locks of his aged temple, showed 
him where to strike. ‘The fatal blow is given! and 
the victim passes, without a straggle or a motion, 
from the repose of sleep to the repose of death! It 
is the assassin’s purpose to make sure work; and he 

et plies the dagger, though it was obvious that life 
had been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon.— 
He even raises the aged arm, that he may not fail in 
his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the poniard! To finish the picture, he 
explores the wrist for the pulse! He feels for it, and 
ascertains that it beats nolonger! Itis accomplished. 
The deed is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to 
the window, passes out through it as he came in, 
and escapes. He has done the murder—no eye has 
seen him, no ear has heard him. The secret is his 
own, and it is safe! 

“Ah! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. 
Such a secret can be safe nowhere. The whole 
creation of God has neither nook nor corner, where 
the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. Not to 
speak of that eye which glances through all dis- 
guises, and beholds every thing, a3 in the splendour 
of noon,—such secrets of guilt are never safe from 
detection, even by men. True it is, generally speak- 
ing, that ‘ murder wil] ont.’ True it is, that Provi- 
dence hath so ordained, and doth so govern thi 
that those who break the great law of heaven, by 
shedding man’s blood, seldom succeed in — 
discovery. Especially, in a case exciting 90 
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attention as this, discovery must come, and will] come, 
sooner or later.” 

Miss Martineau informs us that, on the eve of the 
trial, Mr. Webster, asked whether there was any 
thing remarkable about any of the jury. The answer 
was, that the foreman was a man of remarkably ten- 
der conscience, and Miss Martineau entertains no 
doubt that the concluding passage was intended for 
his especial benefit :— 

“A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omni- 
present like the Deity. If we take to ourselves the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the utmost 
of the seas, duty performed, or duty violated, is still 
with us, for our happiness or our misery. If we say 
the darkness shall cover us, in the darkness as in the 
light our obligations are yet with us. We cannot 
escape their power, nor fly from their presence. 
They are with us in this life, wil] be with us at its 
close; and in that scene of inconceivable solemnity 
which lies yet further onward, we shall still find 
ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty 
to pain us wherever it has been violated, and to con- 
sole us so far as God may have given us grace to 
perform it.” 

We suspect that in general such considerations are 
as well suppressed in an address to a jury. If there 
be a delicate conscience it needs no stimulus to act— 
and a dull one will be more sensible to arguments of 
a more mundane sort. The late Rowland Hill under- 
stood human nature well. His chapel having been 
infested by pickpockets, he took occasion to remind 
the congregation that there was an all-seeing Provi- 
dence, to whom all hearts were open and from whom 


no secrets were hid; “ but lest,”’ he added, “ there | &® 


may be any present who are insensible to such reflec- 
tions, I beg leave to state that there are also two 
Bow-street officers on the look out.” 

During the period of his retirement Mr. Webster 
found time to write for the North American Review 
an answer to an article of ours on the American law 
of debtor and creditor. (Q. R., May, 1819.) We 
have no wish to revive the controversy, shall 
therefore content ourselves with bearing willing tes- 
timony to the tone and taste of Mr. W: *s obser- 
vations. Some of them may surprise such of our 
readers as are not aware that the most enlightened 
of the American statesmen are fully alive to the im- 
portance of the = principle on which alone good 
government can be based in any country: 

“1f the property cannot retain the political power, 
the polities! power will draw after fe the a 
If orator Hunt and his fellow-labourers should, by 


any means, obtain more political influence in the 
counties, towns, and of England, than the 
Marquis of Buckingham, Stafford, Lord Fitz- 
william, and the noblemen and lemen of 


great landed estates, these estates would inevitably 
ch hands. At least so it seems to us; and 
» when Sir Francis Burdett, the Marquis 
of Tavistock, and other individuals of rank and for- 
tune, propose to introduce into the government annual 
—— and universal suffrage, we can hardly 
forbear enquiring whether they are ready to agree 
that property should be as equally divided as poli- 
tical power; and if not, how they expect to sever 
things which to us appear to be intimately con- 
nected.” 
Manca, 1841.—Mvseum. 50 








Sir Francis Burdett has come to a different conclu- 
sion since the reform bill e t, and 80, we 
believe, have most of the other individuals of rank 
and fortune alluded to; but, unluckily, he is the only 
one amongst them who has had the manliness to act 
upon his convictions. 

At the end of seven years Mr. Webster had gained 
enough to justify his return to public life; and in 
January, 1823, he delivered one of the speeches 
which have done most towards the diffusion of his 
fame,—a speech in favour of the Greeks. The fol- 
lowing passage is much and justly admired :-— 


“It may, in the next place, be asked, Pembape, 
supposing all this to be true, what can we do? Are 
we to go to war? Are we to interfere in the Greek 
cause, or any other Eu cause? Are we to en- 
danger our pacific relations !—No, certainly not. 
lige the question recurs, remains | us? H 
we will not e r our own peace; if we wi 
neither furnish smalls nor navies to the cause which 
we think the just one, what is there within our 
power? 

“ Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time 
has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and sub- 
sidies, were the principal reliances even in the best 
cause. But, happily or mankind, there has arrived 
a great change in this respect. Moral causes come 
into consideration, in proportion as the progress of 
knowledge is ad ; and the public opinion of the 
civilised world is rapidly gaining an ascenéancy over 
mere brutal force. +7 is shhends able to oppose the 
most formidable obstruction to the progress of injus- 
tice and oppression; and, as it grows more intelli- 
nt and more intense, it will be more and more for- 
midable. It may be silenced by military power, but 
it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, 
and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. 
It is that impassable, unextinguishable enemy of 
mere violence and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton’s 
angels, 

‘ Vital in every part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.’ 

“Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for 
power to talk either of triumphs or repose. No 
matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses sur- 
rendered, what armies subdued, or what provinces 
overran. In the history of the year that has passed 
by us, and in the instance of unhappy Spain, we have 
seen the vanity of all triumphs, in a cause which 
violates the general sense of justice of the civilised 
world. It is nothing that the troops of France have 

from the Pyrenees to Cadiz ; itis nothing that 
an unhappy and prostrate nation has fallen before 
them ; it is nothing that arrests, and confiscation, and 
execution, sweep away the little remnant of national 
resistance. There is an enemy that still exists to 
check the glo of these triumphs. It follows the 
conqueror to the very scene of his ovations, it 
calls upon him to take notice that Europe, though 
silent, is yet ind t; it shows him that the scep- 
tre of his victory is a barren sceptre ; that it shall cun- 
fer neither joy nor honour, but shall moulder to 
ashes in his . In the midst of his exultation it 
pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice, it de- 
nounces cieet him the indignation of an enlighten- 
ed and civilised ot ade op ¢ bade op capt robe Ae 
his rejoicing, and wounds him with the sting w 
Serect Reviews. 28 
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belongs to the consciousness of having outraged the 
opinion of mankind.” 


Strange inconsistency! this passage is applauded, 
learnt by heart, and recited by the whole — ge- 
neration, in a land which doggedly retains millions 
of human beings in the most degraded state of slavery, 
in direct defiance of the opinion of the world! 

The people of the United States are proud of hav- 
ing fulfilled one poetic promise ; when will they fulfil 
another, made for them by a poet who never let sli 
an opportunity of showing kindness to an American! 


‘Assembling here, all nations shall be blest, 
The sad be comforted, the weary rest; 
Untouch’d shall drop the fetters from the slave, 
And He shall rule the world he died to save.”’* 


Or when will an American orator be permitted to 
rise to the height of the magnificent piece of decla- 
mation which gave Mr. Webster the framework of 
his best passage tt 

In 1826 Mr. Webster was elected a member of the 
Senate, and in 1833 the same honour was conferred 
upon him. This is the field in which he has gather- 

most of his laurels ; his resistance to the nullifying 
doctrines of the South Carolina delegates having ~ 
the principal means of preserving the entirety of the 
Union, which was seriously endangered by the 
threatened resistance of that state. r. Webster's 
a knowledge of the constitution gave him a 

ecided advantage in the resulting contest with Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Hayne, who were both antagonists 
of a calibre to call forth al] his energies. His chief 
speech, in answer to Mr. Hayne, occupied three days 
in the delivery, and abounds in fine passages, besides 
givin ample evidence of his power as a debater in 
e English sense. For example :— 


“[ shall not acknowledge that the honourable 
member goes before me in regard for whatever of 
distinguished talent, or distinguished character, South 
Carolina has produced. I claim part of the honour, 
I partake in the pride, of her great names. I claim 
them for countrymen, one and all. The Laurences, 
the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the 
Marions—Americans, all—whose fame is no more to 
be hemmed in by state lines, than their talents and 

triotism were capable of being circumscribed with- 
in the same narrow limits. In their day and gene- 
ration they served and honoured the country, and the 
whole country; and their renown is of the treasures 
of the whole country. Him, whose honoured name 
the gentleman himself bears—does he esteem me 
less capable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sym- 
pathy for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first 
opened upon the light of Massachusetts, instead of 
South Carolina! Sir, does he suppose it in his 

wer to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to pro- 
uce envy in my bosom! No, sir, increased gratifi- 
cation and delight, rather. I thank God, that iflam 
gifted with little of the spirit which is able to raise 
mortals to the skies, [ have yet none, as I trust, of 
that other spirit, which would d ls down. 
When I shall be found, sir, in my place here, in the 

* Rogers, The Voyage of Columbus. 

t+ Curran’s Speech for Archibald Hamilton Rowan. 
—*No matter in what language his doom may be 
pronounced,” &c. &c. 
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Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at —_ merit, because 
it happens to spring up beyond the little limits of 
my own state, or neighbourhood; when I refuse, for 
any such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to 
American talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere de- 
votion to liberty and the country; or, if I see an un- 
common endowment of Heaven—if I see extraordi- 

capacity and virtue in any son of the South— 
and if, moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by 
state jealousy, 1 get up here to abate the tithe of a 
hair from his just character and just fame, may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth! 

“Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections—let me 
indulge in refreshing remembrance of the past—let 
me remind you that in early times no states cherish- 
ed greater harmony, both o principle and feeling than 
Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God 
that harmony might again return! Shoulder to 
shoulder they went through the revolution—hand in 
hand they stood round the administration of Wash- 
ington, and felt his own great arm lean on them for 
support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and 
distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of 
false principles since sown. They are weeds, the 
seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

“ Mr. Preside it, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts—she needs none. There she is— 
behold her, and judge for yourselves. There is her 
history: the world knows it by heart. The past, at 
least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill—and there they will 
remain for ever. The bones of her sons, falling in 
the great struggle for independence, now lie mingled 
with the soil of every state, from New England to 
Georgia; and there they will lie for ever. nd, sir, 
where American Liberty raised its first voice, and 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it 
still lives, in the strength of its manhood and full of 
its original spirit. If discord and disunion shall 
wound it—if p strife and blind ambition shall 
hawk at and tear it—if folly and madness—if unea- 
siness, under salutary and necessary restraint—shall 
succeed to separate it from that union, by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will s , in the end, 
by the side of that cradle (Boston) in which its in- 
fancy was rocked: it will stretch forth its arm with 
whatever of vigour it may still retain, over the 
friends who oes round it; and it will fall at last, 
if fall it mast, among the prondest monuments of its 
own glory, and on the very spot of its origin.” 

The extract relating to Greece, contains a quota- 
tion from Milton, and the last a paraphrase of 
Dryden. These, with Shakspeare, form the bulk of 
Mr. Webster’s poetical reading; and we are by no 
means sure that it is useful for an orator to be fami- 
liar with any poets but those which are in the mouths 
and memories of the people; for what avail allusions 
which it requires notes or an appendix to explain ? 

It is obvious, however, that he has made a careful 
study of the best English orators, particularly Burke. 
The following instances of resemblance, in the hands 
of a sharp critic, might be converted into plausible 
proofs of plagiarism. 

Mr. Webster speaks of “ affections which, running 
backwards, and warming with gratitude for what our 
ancestors have done for our h tun forward 
also to our posterity ;”’ and B says, * they sel- 
‘dom look forward to posterity who never look back- 
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ward to their ancestors.” ‘The appeal to Lafayette, 
in the pee on laying the corner-stone of the Bun- 
ker’s Hill monument,—* Fortunate, fortunate man! 
with what increase of devotion will you not thank 
God for the circumstances of your extraordi life ! 
you are connected with two hemispheres with 
two generations,”’—is only a fresh application of the 
allusion to Lord Bathurst. In the same speech, (p. 
72) we find,—* Like the mariner, whom the ocean 
and the winds carry along, till he sees the stars which 
have directed his course, and lighted his pathless way, 
descend, one by one, beneath the rising horizon, we 
should have felt that the stream of time had borne us 
onward, till another great luminary, whose light had 
cheered us, and whose guidance we had followed, 
had sank away from our sight.” This was evidently 
suggested by an image which the late Charles Butler 
terms the finest in modern oratory: “ Even then, Sir, 
before this splendid orb was entirely set, and whilst 
the western horizon was in a blaze with his descend- 
ing glory, in an opposite quarter of the heavens arose 
another luminary, and for his hour became lord of the 
ascendant.” 

But many others have been laid under contribution 
besides Burke. A passage in the eulogium of Adams 
and Jefferson beginning—* Their work doth not 
perish with them. The tree which they assisted to 
plant will flourish, although they water it and protect 
it no longer” —probably owed something to the noble 
peroration of Grattan: * The spirit is gone forth, the 
declaration is planted,” &c. The passage beginning 
— Is any man so weak as to hope for a reconcilia- 
tion,” &c.—is almost a translation from the Philip- 
pics of Demosthenes. The invocation against sla- 
very—“I would invoke those who fill the seats of 
justice and all who minister at her altar,’”’—is bor- 
rowed from Lord Chatham’s “I call upon the bishops 
to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn; 
upon the judges to interpose the purity of their er- 
mine, to save us from this pollution.”” The sudden 
and effective turn in the peroration of his speech for 
Prescott—“ For myself, I am willing here to relin- 
quish the character of an advocate, and to express 
opinions by which I am willing to be bound as a citi- 
zen of the community”’—is imitated from Erskine, in 
his defence of Captain Bailey; “ My lords, I address 
you no longer as an advocate, but as a man, asa 
member of that state whose very existence depends 
upon her naval power.” 

This peroration is one of those which American 
schoolboys recite on holiday occasions; and the cir- 
cumstance is always worthy of note as an indication 
of popular taste. 

r. Webster’s taste is not uniformly refined, and 
he is by no means nice in his choice of language: 
but then his style is not of the feeble order which 
depends upon the collocation of an epithet; it is of 
granite stren and texture; and, if the asperities 
were polished off, would still present the solidity of 
the rock. His voice is one of extraordinary power; 
his personal appearance, as many of our readers can 
bear testimony, is singularly impressive—nay gents 
his dark deep-set eyes blaze with a lustre when he 
is animated, and his broad black overhanging eye- 
brows, in particular, give an almost unnatural air of 
energy and determination to his face. We may he 
pardoned for adding that his unaffected simplicity 
and perfect modesty as well as dignity of bearing in 
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society, were universally appreciated during his late 
visit to Great Britain. 

Miss Martineau speaks of his “ indolent, pleasure- 
os — ;” and it is a common saying in 
the United States, that ‘‘ Webster must be pushed.” 
Just so Dumont describes Mirabeau’s manner as 
“un peu trainante”’ till he got under weigh—jusgu’d 
ce qu'il se fat animé et que les soufflets de la forge fus- 
sent en fonction. Lord Chatham used frequently to 
speak in a careless manner, and in an undertone, for 
a quarter of an hour or more at a time, and then 
break out into one of his brilliant p: . Lord 
Brougham would often take as long to get clear of 
the long-entangled t arenthesis within 
parenthesis—with which it was his pleasure to be- 

in: but then it is our firm conviction that he often 
nds himself upon his legs without having made up 
his mind as to what he is going to say. 

In compliance with the suggestion of David 
Hume,—who says that criticism is nearly useless 
unless the critic quotes innumerable examples,— 
we have given specimens enough to enable our 
readers to form an opinion for themselves regarding 
the degree of canditonee attained by the public 
speakers of the United States; but we have natu- 
rally been more anxious to illustrate their merits 
than their demerits, and must be pardoned, there 
fore, for briefly noting their two prominent defects, 
which otherwise could hardly be collected from this 
article. These are their lengthiness (to borrow one 
of their own words) and their magniloquence. Few 
American orators appear to have the slightest notion 
that too many words or topics may be employed, or 
that an effect may be produced by simplicity. Re- 
versing the method of Demosthenes,—who, accord- 
ing to Lord Brougham, never came back upon the 
same ground, and always ended quietly,—they never 
know when they have said enough, and generally 
conclude, like a melodrame, with a blaze. 

It is an ordinary occurrence in Congress for a 
member to speak two or three days, and his fellow- 
members make it a point to listen, or at least to suf- 
fer with decency. Captain Hall recommended the 
introduction of coughing, but was told that the state 
of manners did not admit of such a cure. Some 
Kentucky representative might adopt the late Mr. 
Richard Martin’s example, and propose a bullet as 
‘the best pill for the honourable gentleman’s com- 
plaint;’’ or a dozen bowie-knives might start from 
their sheaths to revenge a catarrh that threatened 
him with insult. Besides, as we formerly observed, 
the evil is inherent in the very nature of a strictl 
representative system, and is beginning to be felt 
in the English House of Commons to a formidable 
extent. . 





* All laws,” says M. de Tocqueville, “* which tend 
to make the representative more dependent on the 
elector, not only affect the conduct of the legisla- 
ture, but also their langu They exercise a sim- 
ultaneous influence on affairs themselves, and on the 
manner in which affairs are discussed. There is 
hardly a member of Congress who can make up his 
mind to go home without having despatched at least 
one speech to his constituents, not who will endure 
any interruption until he has introduced into his ha- 
rangue whatever useful suggestions may be made 
touching the four-and-twenty states of which the 












Union is composed, and especially the district which 
he represents.’’* 

When an orator has got his audience bound hand 
and foot, itis not in human nature to be merciful, 
and it is consequently no matter of astonishment to 
find the best speakers almost as unsparing as the 
worst. After dining for the first time in company 
with one of their greatest men when visiting 
don, the reflection suggested to an acute observer by 
his mode of delivering his opinions was, that time 
must be of comparatively little value in America. 
To test the justice of the remark, apply the criterion 
which Mr. Rogers has applied to so many distin- 
guished authors with such success, 

This most elegant and correct of writers, with a 
taste matured by the constant study of the classics 
of our tongue, has amused his leisure hours by try- 
ing into how small a compass wit, wisdom and elo- 
quence may be packed. e notes to the last edition 
of his poems are not merely treasure-houses of an- 
ecdote and illustration, but admirable studies in com- 
position for those who will be at the pains of ascer- 
taining the precise language in which the same 
thoughts or incidents have been expressed or related 
by others, A good instance is 
sion of a now familiar incident, as compared with 
that of Mr. Wordsworth or (what can induce this 
young and really able writer to challenge such com- 
parisons?) Mr. Milnes :— 


“* You admire that picture,’ said an old Domini- 
ean to me at Padua, as I stood contemplating a Last 
Supper in the refectory of his convent, the figures 
as large as the life,—* I have sat at my meals before 
it for seven-and-forty years; and sueh are the changes 
that have taken place amongst us—so many have 
come and gone in the time—that, when [ look upon 
the company there—upon those who are sitting at 
that table, silent as they are—I am sometimes in- 
clined to think that we, and not they, are the sha- 
dows.’ "—Rogers’s Poems, p. 312. 


Mr. Wordsworth gives twenty-three lines of blank 
verse to this story, and Mr. Milnes seven stanzas of 
four lines each :— 

«Stranger! I have received my daily meal 

In this good company now three score years, 
And thou, whoe’er thou art, canst hardly feel 
How time these lifeless images endears,” &c. &c. 


Mr. Rogers has also compressed the famous = 
sage from Burke oo ante p. 41) into less than 
half of its original dimensions. This, however, is 
a doubtful experiment. Burke was a rich and full 
but not a wordy speaker; and almost every epithet 
has an individual aim, and serves to point, amplify, 
or modify the thought. Moreover, essences are rather 
hard of digestion; and, considering how modem 

pular assemblies are composed, it would seldom 
* safe to caleulate on that intuitive quickness 
4 which — in a fine i at a hint, or 

Its a train of reasoning in a syllogi Does 
the oem vepoe Of Demosthenes fill 2 mind like 
the “one black cloud,” which “ hung for a while on 
the declivities of the mountains,”’—or was 
Erskine wrong in rating amongst Fox’s highest 





* Democracy in America, Part the Second, vol. iii. 
p- 189. English Translation. 
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merits his mode of passing and repassing the same 
topics “in the most unforeseen and facinating Te- 


view?” But after making all fair allowances for 
audience and occasion, it is not te too far to say 
that the best American orators might be advantage- 


ously reduced a third—many, two-thirds—and some, 
if nothing were Jeft but what the sense or sentiment 
required, would shrink down into a resemblance to 
the little Dutch FE pene mentioned by Knicker- 
becker, who pined away so rapidly, that, when he 
died, there was nothing of him let: to bury. 

The constant straining after effect is another of 
their obvious failings: they have no notion of repose 
or simplicity: they never stand at ease: they live, 
and move, and have their being upon stilts. Action, 
action, action, — the Greek : phor, metaphor, 
metaphor, cries the American. “Get money,” says 
the old-world adage, “honestly if you can—at all 
events get money,”—guocungue modo rem. “ Be 
eloquent,” says the American, “naturally if you 
can—at all events be eloquent.” The German pro- 
fessor (we suspect, Dr. Von Raumer) was found 
jumping over the chairs and tables to make himself 
lively, and the Transatlantic orator may be seen slap- 
ing his forehead, beating his breast, puffing, blow- 
ing, and perspiring, to make himself sublime. There 
cannot be a stronger proof of their weakness in this 
particular than the fact of the Irish looking tame, 
chaste, and abstemious alongside of them. It will 
readily be admitted that the natives of the Green Isle 
are fond of flowers, and not over-nice in their selec- 
tion, but they do not insist upon passing off faded or 
artificial ones as fresh bouquets of their own gather- 
ing. They invoke the genius of their country too 
often, and lay too many chaplets on her shrine, but 
they are not eternally dancing round her (like the 
philanthropists in the Anti-jacobin) with sunflowers 
and hollyhocks in their hands. 

Here, also, M. de Tocqueville has his theory ready ; 
as for what anomaly has he not? In this instance, 
however, he has clearly been led astray by his love 
of generalising : 


“In democratic communities each citizen is ha- 
bitually engaged in the contemplation of a very puny 
object, namely, himself. If he ever raises his looks 
higher, he then perceives nothing but the universal 
form of society at large, or the still more imposing 
aspect of mankind. His ideas are all either ex- 
tremely minute and clear, or extremely general and 

e: what lies between is an open void. When 
he been drawn out of his own sphere, therefore, 
he always expects the same amazing object will be 
offered to his attention ; and it is on these terms alone 
that he consents to tear himself for an instant from 
the paltry, complicated cares which form the charm 
and excitement of his Jife.’’* 


With al] due deference to M. de Tocqueville, we 
that the attention of such a citizen would 
be more likely to be attracted by simple domestic 
pictures and practical good sense than by sublime 
flights or | views; that he would prefer 
Crabbe to Wordsworth, and Tierney to Burke. As 


Lord | to his perceiving nothing but society or mankind in 


the abstract, he cannot raise his eyes without seeing 


* See the chapter entitled —Of the inflated style of 
American oratore and writers. 
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ships, shops, and crops—the outward and visible 
i of commerce, manufactures, and agriculture; 
public works and public men; the wonders of art 
and nature; General Jackson and the falls of Ni- 
- In fact, the mixture of jealousy and self-com- 
peas with which the citizens of the United 
tates are wont to contemplate such things, affords 
a much more plausible solution of the mystery. The 
English are a proud nation; the Americans a vain 
one. The English care little what foreigners think 
or say of them; the Americans care a great deal. 
The English bide their time, or repose upon their 
laurels; the Americans fret, fume, and play the frog 
in the fable, in the vain hope of arriving, per saltum, 
at the same height of intellectual and political su 
riority. In our opinion, their commemorative dis- 
courses are alone sufficient to vitiate both their feel- 
ings and their style. On the anniversaries of the 
landing at Plymouth, the declaration of independ- 
ence, the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and many other 
interesting events of the same kind, all the orators 
of the country, bad, good and indifferent, are regu- 
larly set to work to abuse England, and glorify their 


own great, , wise, free and bee poe ae de- 
mocracy. The ordinary images topics being 
long ago exhausted, exa tion is the order of the 


day; and the more inflated the language the better, 
when national vanity is to be pampered and com- 
monplaces are to be attractively dished up. At the 
same time there is surely no necessity for going 
into any refined or recondite train of speculation to 
show ty speaking generally, our tlantic 
friends (if they will allow us to call them so) want 
taste, which is the sum and substance of the charge. 


The following lines are translated from a German 

oem, by M. de Zedlitz, written many years ago. 

e author had then little reason to expect so prosaic 

a fulfilment of his poetical dream, as the arrival of 

La Belle Poule, at Cherbourg, with the remains of 
Napoleon. 


THE SPECTRE SHIP. 


The sound is flitting before the gale, 
No stars in the dark heavens play, 
High over the foaming billows a sail 
Shoots dimly across the spray. 

The dark ship pilots a spectre hand 
Swifter than bark e’er flew; 

No storm can harm it, no rocky strand, 
It carries no living crew. 


Far hence, where the roar of the surges is lost, 
An island concealed lies, 

High frowns o’er the ocean its rocky coast, 
Round its peaks the light cloud flies. 

No flow’ret smiles, no forest greens there, 

No bird builds there its nest; 

The eagle alone, from the fields of air, 

Looks down on the dreary waste. 





There lies the King in the barren sand, 

His tomb by no ornament graced— 

Save his hat, his sword, and his staff of command 
On his lonely sepulchre placed. 

N t living is near, and the world’s loud hum 
Sw not thither across the sea; 

No eye now sees his neglected tomb, 


And yet a great king was he! 


Months have rolled on—the year is past— 
Unmoved he doth remain ; 
*Till the fifth of May, to disturb his rest, 
On the bon ; fled 

n ight when his weary spirit 
Toil’s ‘ate and ul home, ’ 
He quits once more the haunts of the dead, 
Upon upper earth to roam. 


There waited the ship by that desert shore, 
Its sails by the gale were filled; 

At its mast-head the royal standard it bore,— 
Gold bees in a silver field. 

The King is on board, it is under weigh, 

On the wings of the storm it rides,— 

No oar is put out, o’er the nightly spray 

Its course no mortal guides. N 


The kingly spectre stands near the prow, 
Alone on the gloomy deck; 

His bosom is heaving, and throbbing his brow, 
And the fires of his eye awake. 

The bark now reaches a distant strand, 

He stretches his arms so cold,— 

His soul rejoices, for ’tis his own land, 

’Tis his country his eyes behold. 


From the ship he descends, on the well-known 
sand 

Once more he wanders about; 

The earth still shakes where his footsteps wend, 

The Star whose fire is burnt out. 

He looks for his cities and findeth them not, 

He looks for the nations around, 

Whose hum when by daylight he sought that spot, 

Like the chafing surges would sound. 


He looks for his throne—from its height it is 
hurled 

*Mid the clouds where it held command, 

From which he had often looked down on the 
world, 

As a clod given into his hand. 

He looks for his son, the child of his care, 

The heir of his rule and fame; 

The legacy’s vanished, his blooming heir 

Is robbed of his very name. 


“* Where art thou,” he cries, “ o’er whose head a 
crown 

In the cradle shed royal grace ? 

Alas! the days of our fortune were flown, 

Ere thou quittedst thy father’s embrace. 

The wife of my love—my only son,— 

Lo! none of my house remain! 

A vassal hath mounted the kingly throne, 


The King is a vassal ! 








From the Britannia. 
THE PROTESTANT ANNUAL. 
(London. Baisler.) 


We owe it to the enterprise of the publisher to 
declare our frank opinion that this is at once the best 
and the cheapest of the year’s annuals. The whole 
of the plates are exceedingly beautiful; they are 
taken from vigorous and effective designs, have been 
engraved in the line manner, by the Findens, with 
exquisite finish, and have been “ worked off’—a 
process upon which the excellence of an engraving 
depends more, perhaps, than many of our readers 
are aware of—with the nicest care. The portraits 
of the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile and of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea are perfect models of miniature engraving. 
The whole of the other plates are deserving of a very 
high degree of praise; but there is one, “ the Re- 
ae of Jerusalem by Nehemiah,” which it 
would be injustice to pass over without special no- 
tice. It is, perhaps, without exception, the finest 
engraving which has ever pats. in any of the 
whole tribe of annoals. Of the letter-press we can 
speak in equally favourable terms. With the ex- 
ception of two or three purely controversial papers, 
which strike us as being rather out of place in such 
a pe the articles, though tinctured with a 
religious and reverent spirit, are of a nature well cal- 
culated to interest the young and imaginative, for 
whose instruction and profit, we suppose, the work 
was principally designed. The Rev. J. Cumming 
contributes a very affecting and naturally-written 
“Tale of the Covenant;” the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
an interesting essay on the difference between vo- 
luntary and enforced obedience; the Rev. Hu 
M‘Neile, a most eloquent demonstration that the 
truth must necessarily be Protestant; and the Rev. 
Robert Montgomery, a fine fragment, entitled “ Lu- 
ther.” There are many other articles, both in prose 
and verse, with the perusal of which we have been 
much pleased: one we quote; it is without a name, 
but we recognise it as the production of one of the 
finest of our living poets, and one of the most elo- 
quent of our divines :— 


ELISHA IN DOTHAN. 


“Then the King of Syria warred against Israel. 
...And the man of God sent unto the King of Is- 
rael, saying, Beware—pass not such a place.... 
And the King of Israel saved himself there, not 
once, nor twice. . . . And the King of Syria was sore 
troubled. ... And one of his servants said unto him, 
Elisha the prophet telleth unto the King of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber.... 
And it was said to the king, Behold, he is in Dothan. 
Therefore sent he thither horses, and chariots, and a 
great host.... And Elisha prayed.... And behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire. 
... And Elisha prayed unto the Lord, Smite the Sy- 
rian with blindness. And He smote them with 
blindness, according to the prayer of Elisha. ... But 

tlisha led them to Samaria, .... and they saw... . 
And the King of Israel said unto Elisha, My father, 
shall I smite them? And he answered, Thou shalt 
not smite them: set bread and water before them, 
that they may eat and drink....And the king pre- 
pared great provision for them, and when they had 
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euten and drunk, he sent them away to their master. 





... So, the bands of Syria came no more into the 
land of Israel.—2 Kings, vi.” 


*Tis eve ; and the oy 
Is rushing through heaven ; 
The oaks on the hills 
By the lightnings are riven ; 
The rain in the valleys 
Falls heavy and chill, 
And the cataract bursts 
In the bed of the rill. 
Wild hour for the Syrian 
On Hermon’s white brow; 
While the gust bears along 
The scoff and the song 
From IJsrael’s proud tents 
In the forest below. 
Tis midnight, deep midnight! 
Now vengeance is near: 
Hark! the tramp of the warrior, 
The clash of the spear; 
For the Syrian is marching 
Through whirlwind and snow, 
On the revel of Judah 
To strike the death blow. 
His march is but lit 
By the tempest’s red glare: 
No ear hears his tramp 
In the Israelite camp : 
The hunters have driven 
The prey to its lair. 
“ Now, now, for the slaughter !” 
The trumpet is blown; 
Now wo to the temple, 
And wo to the throne. 
But no trumpet has answer’d, 
No arrow has sprung, 
No torch has been lighted, 
No lance has been flung. 
They pour o’er the ramparts, 
The tents stand alone; 
Through the gust and the haze 
The watch-fires still blaze ; 
But the warriors of Israel 
Like shadows are gone! 


Then spake the king’s sorcerer : 
“ King, wouldest thou hear, 
How those Israelite wolves 
Have escaped from thy spear; 
Know, their prophet Elijah 
Has spells to unbind 
The words on thy lip,— 
Nay, the thoughts in thy mind. 
Though thy secret were dee 
As the grave, ’twould be 
The serpent has stings 
And the vulture has wings ; 
But he’s serpent and vulture 
To thee and thy throne.” 


“Sound the trampet!”” They rush 
Over mountain and plain, 
*Tis noon, but no chieftain 
Has slacken’d the rein. 
°Tis eve: and the valleys 
Are dropping with wine ; 
But no chieftain has tasted 
The fruit of the vine. 
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To Dothan the horseman 
And mail’d charioteer 
Are speeding like fire : 
Their banquet is ire, 
For the scorner of Syria, 
Elisha, is there. 


On the ramparts of Dothan, 
At morning, was wo; 
There fell the fierce hail 
Of the lance and the bow. 
And men rent their garments, 
And women their hair, 
But Elisha came forth 
From his chamber of prayer; 
Like thunder his voice 
O’er the multitude roll’d :— 
* Jehovah, arise; 
Pour thy light on our eyes; 
Show this people the shepherds 
Who watched o’er thy fold.” 


The mountain horizon 
Was burning with light; 
On its brow stood the Syrian 
In glory and might. 
Proud toss’d to the sunbeam 
The banner’s rich fold, 
Proud blazed the gemm’d turbans 
And corslets of gold. 
And loud rose the taunt 
_ Of the infidel’s tongue :— 
“Ho! Israelite slaves! 
This night sees your graves; 
And first from your walls 
Shall Elisha be flung.” 


At the word rushed a cloud 
From the crown of the sky ; 
In its splendours the sun 
Seemed to sicken and die. 
From its depth pour’d a host 
Upon mountain and plain. 
There was seen the starr’d helm, 
And the sky-tinctured vane; 
And the armour of fire, 
And the seraphs broad wing; 
But no eyeball dared gaze 
On the pomp of the blaze, 
As their banner unfolded 
The name of their Kine! 


But where are the foe ? 
Like a forest o’erblown, 
In their ranks, as they stood, 
Their thousands are strown, 
No banner is lifted, 
No chariot is wheel'd; 
To earth falls the lance, 
To earth falls the shield. 
There is terror before them, 
And terror behind. 
Now, proud homicide, 
hou art smote in thy pride! 
The Syrian is captive; 
His hosts are struck blind! 





THE SEA. 





There were writhings of agony, 
Yells of despair, 
And eyeballs turn’d up, 
As if seeking the glare. 
And sorcerers shonting 
To Baal, in pain— 
The madness of tongue, 
And the madness of brain. 
And groups of pale chieftains 
Awaiting in gloom, 
Till the Israelite sword 
In their bosoms was gored. 
But they knew not Elisha, 
They knew not their doom. 






















































Those, those were the triumphs 
Of Israel of old! 

And those were the shepherds 
Who guarded the fold. 

But the Leopard was loosed 
From his thicket again, 

And the flock of the chosen’ 
Was scatter’d and slain. 

But visions are rising 
Mysterious and grand; 

e trumpet shall sound, 
And thy dead be unbound, 

For the night is far me 

And the day is at hand! 


The volume is richly bound in purple and gold, 
has been produced in the most costly style, and 
forms, altogether, one of the most elegant and ap- 
propriate presents which can possibly be made at a 
period of the year which custom has sanctified to the 
exchange of pledges of regard, and when our re- 
joicing should be tempered with the most awful, 
serious, and affecting thoughts. 


THE SEA. 


O Lady! whose bright image on my soul 
Dwells like a silver star upon the breast 

Of a clear lake, whose waters are at rest! 

Now side by side we see the Ocean roll, 

And its foam-crested waves ride toweringly 
With serpent marchings, gracefully and free : 
Then, slowly gathering up their moving weight, 
Full on the shore themselves precipitate, 

Dash’d into foaming shivers hissingly !— 

Anon another comes with Titan roar, 

And beats the shingly beach, which hisses wide 
At every pore, as though it half defied 

In snarling madness the strong muscular Sea! 

O type of strength and weakness—giant—child : 
Now like a rushing surge with passion wild ; 
New weary as a broken wave which dies 

On the bare desolate shore despondingly ; 

And now at placid rest, when the great deep 
Soothed by the sunset dyes to charméd sleep) 
isses the stars which throng upon his breast, 

Till the blue ocean shines another sky ; 
While all around a lulling murmur flows 
From whispering waves ere sinking to repose! 
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KING’S BRIDGE. 


The dew falls fast, and the night is dark, 
And the trees stand silent in the park; 
And winter passeth from bough to bough, 
With stealthy foot that none may know ; 
But little the old man thinks he weaves 
His frosty kiss on the ivy leaves. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
And it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
. On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Old trees by night are like men in thought, 
By poetry to silence wrought; 
They stand so still and they look so wise, 
With folded arms and halfshut eyes, 

More shadowy than the shade they cast 
When the wan moonlight on the river past. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 

It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


Oh! the night is dark; but not so dark 
As my poor soul in this lonely park : 
There are festal lights by the stream, that fall, 
Like stars, from the casements of yonder hall ; 
But harshly the sounds of joyance grate 
On one that is crushed and desolate. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Oh, Mary! Mary! could I but hear 
What this river saith in night's still ear, 
And catch the faint whispering voice it brings 
From its lowlands green and its reedy springs: 
It might tell of the spot where the grey s spade 
Turned the cold wet earth in the lime-tree shade. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith : 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


For death was born in thy blood with life— 
Too holy a fount for such sad strife : 
Like a secret curse from hour to hour 
The canker grew with the growing flower; 
And little we deemed that rosy streak 
Was the tyrant’s seal on thy virgin cheek. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
But fainter and fainter thy bright eyes grew, 
And redder and redder that rosy hue; 
And the half-shed tears that never fell, 
And the pain within thou wouldst not tell, 
And the wild, wan smile—all spoke of death, 
That had withered my chosen with his breath 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
FR wey mae what it saith : 
keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


KING’S BRIDGE. 








*T was o’er thy harp one day in June, 
I marvelled the s were out of tune; 
But lighter and quicker the music grew, 
And deadly white was thy rosy hue; 
One moment—and back he colour came, 
Thou calledst me by my Christian name. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Thou badest me be silent and bold, 
But my brain was hot, and my heart was cold. 
I never wept, and I never spake, 
But stood like a rock where the salt seas break ; 
And to this day I have shed no tear 
O’er my blighted love and my chosen’s bier. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith : 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


I stood in the church with burning brow, 
The lips of the priest moved solemn and slow. 
I noted each pause, and counted each swell, 
As a sentry numbers a minute-bell ; 
For unto the mourner’s heart they call 
From the deeps of that wondrous ritual. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
My spirit was lost in a mystic scene, 
here the sun and moon in silvery sheen 
Were belted with stars on emerald win 
And fishes and beasts and all fleshly things, 
And the spheres did whirl with laughter and mirth 
Round the grave forefather of the earth. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith : 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


The dew falls fast, and the night ie dark ; 
The trees stand silent in the park. 
The festal lights have all died out, 
And nought is heard but a lone owl’s shout. 
The mists keep gathering more and more ; 
But the stream is silent as before. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Why should I think of my boyhood’s bride 
As I walk by this low-voiced river's side? 
And why should its heartless waters seem 
Like a horrid thought in a feverish dream? 
But it will not speak; and it keeps in its bed 
The words that are sent us from the dead. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith : 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 
F. W. Faber. 

















SCOTTISH MELODIES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SCOTTISH MELODIES. 


BY DELTA. 


OLD SCOTLAND’S LAMENT. 


Oh! On Goonin f amenities Caipes 
For the Douglas, for the Randolph, and for the Wallace wight ! 

For the Bruce, whose ing curtel-axe hew’d down our foes like grain !— 
Since Scotland can never Id Seotland again ! 

In danger’s hour on mount and moor the Fiery Cross was seen ; 
Gas tasnis Ges Gs Andews our badge the Thistle green ; 

That badge was borne across the field, while blood fell down like rain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 


ee ers ee ee 

Vet glen its hut then a valiant heart that bore ; 

From Southern Tweed to John o’Gro:t’s, *twas every inch our ain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 

Learned, then, our Clerks were all, and lofty the Laws, 
That to the Peasant and the Peer made each alike their cause ; 

It was then we had a King and Court, and a Country a’ our ain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 


tL. 
Wwe were poor,—our mountains were our own ; 
We bore the Freedom up, and lowered it to none! 
But our Friends betray’d the rights for which our Foes had striven in vain,— 
And Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 
Look to our ruin’d towers on every crested hill— 
ea decay’d by storm and raid, they breathe defiance still ; 
Thro alls where Lords and Ladies swept, now sweep the wind and rain,— 
Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 


We were pore, Bon 


IV. 


Where is the Bruce’s crown? It decks another land ! 
Where are our Chieftains now! They seek a richer strand ! 

The bearers of the Fiery Cross now mourn beyond the main— 
That Scotland never can be Old Scotland again! 

Gone are the gallant hearts that kept our foes at bay ; 
And gone are all the broadswords that gleam’d on battle-day ; 

*“ Our hearts are dust, our swords are rust,” and our lament is vain— 
For Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 


THE BEACON-LIGHT. 


L fl. 








Night now descends with gloomy shadow, 
ing chill November’s sky : 
Oxen low the cheerless meadow, 
While the shrieking mew sails by. 
Above the bending willows 
Across the foaming billows, 
The wild breezes rush, and how! with dreary moan! 





wy teen = ocean ! 
Oft—how oft, at closing day, 
Here have I sate with fond 7 en 
Gasing as *twere my woes away '— 
Ah! that thy breath could borrow 
From this true heart its sorrow, 
hk wah ae en 
To that far , where dwells 
One, who all else excels ; 
And Fw a teehee hour, ~ 
When Mem’ry most , 
Tum to the far gone past—anl think of met 
24 Sp or Mae, 




















CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SIXTH. 


A day or two after the Quilp tea-party, at the Wil- 
derness, Mr. Swiveller wal into Sans son Brass’s 
office at the usual hour, and being alone in that Tem- 
ple of Probity, placed his hat upon the desk, and 
taking from his pocket a small parcel of black crape, 
applied himself to folding and pinning the same upon 
it, after the manner of a hatband. Having completed 
the construction of this appendage, he surveyed his 
work with great complacency, and put his hat on 
again—very much over one eye, to increase the 
mournfulness of the effect. ‘These ments per- 
fected to his entire satisfaction, he thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and walked up and down the office 


with measured steps. 
ioe the same with me,” said Mr. 


“It has always 
Swiveller, “always. "Twas ever thus—from child- 
hood’s hour I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, I never 
loved a tree or flower, but ’twas the _ to fade away. 
I never reared a young gazelle to glad me with its 
soft black eye, but when it came to know me well, 
and love me, it was sure to marry a market-gardener.” 

Overpowered by these reflections, Mr. Swiveller 
stopped short at the clients’ chair, and flung himself 
into its open arms. 

* And this,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, with a kind of 
bantering composure, “is life, I believe. Oh, cer- 
tainly. Why not? I’m quite satisfied, I shall wear,” 
added Richard, taking off his hat again and looking 
lard Sat it, as if he were only deterred by pecuni 

iderations from spurning it with his foot, “ 

all wear this emblem of woman’s dy, in re- 

rance of her with whom I shall never again 

the windings of the mazy; whom I shall 

never more pledge in the rosy ; who, during the short 

remainder of my existence, will murder balmy. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

It may be necessary to observe, lest there should 
appear any incongruity in the close of this soliloquy, 
that Mr. Swiveller did not wind up with a cheerful 
hilarious laugh, which would have been undoubtedly 
at variance with his solemn reflections, but that, 
being in a theatrical mood, he merely achieved that 

ormance which is designated in melo-dramas, 

* laughing like a fiend,” for it seems that your fiends 

always laugh in syllables, and always in three syl- 

lables, never more nor less, which is a remarkable 

roperty in such gentry, and one worthy of remem- 
rance. 

The baleful sounds had hardly died away, and Mr. 
Swiveller was still sitting in a very grim state in the 
elient’s chair, when there came a ring—or, if we may 
adapt the sound to his then humour, a knell—at the 
office bell. Opening the door with all speed, he 
beheld the expressive countenance of Mr. Chuckster, 
between whom and himself, a fraternal greeting 
ensued. 

“ You're devilish early at this pestiferous old 
slaughter-house,” said that gentleman, poising him- 
self on one leg, and shaking himself with the other. 
“ Rather,” returned Dick. 

* Rather !”’ retorted Mr. Chuckster, with that air 
graceful trifling which so well became him. “ J 
hy, my good feller, do you know 
i +» in the 


of 
should think so. 
what o’clock it is—half-past nine A. 
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“ Won't you come in?”’ said Dick. “ All alone 
Swiveller solus. ‘”Tis now the witching—’ ” 

“ * Hour of night !’” 

«“* When cburchyards yawn, 

“*¢ And graves give up their dead.’” 

At the end of this quotation in dialogue, each 
gentleman struck an attitude, and immediately sub- 
siding into prose, walked into the office. Such mor- 
sels of enthusiasm were common among the Glorious 
Apollos, and were indeed the links that bound them 

ther, and raised them above the dull cold earth. 

* Well, and how are you, my buck?” said Mr. 
Chuckster, taking a stool. “I was forced to come 
into the city upon some little private matters of my 
own, and couldn’t pass the corner of the street with- 
out looking in, but upon my soul I didn’t expect to 
find you. It is so everlastingly ae 

Mr. Swiveller expressed his acknowledgments ; 
and it appearing on further conversation that he was 
in good health, and that Mr. Chuckster was in the 
like enviable condition, both gentlemen, in compli- 
ance with a solemn custom of the ancient brotherhood 
to which they oa wea in a fragment of the 
popular duet of “ All’s Well ;” with a long shake at 
the end. 

** And what’s the news?” said Richard. 

“The town’s as flat, my dear feller,” replied Mr. 
Chuckster, “ as the surface of a Dutch oven. There’s 
no news. By-the-bye, that lodger of yours is a most 
extraordinary person. He quite eludes the most vi- 
gorous comprehension, you know. Never was such 
a feller !” 

* What has he been doing now ?” said Dick. 

“ By Jove, sir,” re Mr. Chuckster, taking 
out an oblong snuff-box, the lid whereof was orna- 
mented with a fox’s head curiously carved in brass, 
“that man is an unfathomable. Sir, that man has 
made friends with our articled clerk. There's no 
harm in hit, but he is so amazingly slow and soft. 
Now, if se wanted a friend, why couldn’t he have 
one that knew-a thing or two, and could do him some 

ood by his manners and conversation. I have my 
faults, sir,” said Mr. Chuckster— 
“ No, no,” interposed Mr. Swiveller. 
“ Oh, yes I have, I have my faults, no man knows 
his faults better than I know mine. But,” said Mr. 
Chuckster, “I’m not meek. My worst enemies— 
every man has his enemies, sir, andI have mine— 
never accused me of being meek. And I tell you 
what, sir, if I hadn’t more of these qualities that 
commonly endear man to man, than our articled 
clerk has, I'd steal a Cheshire cheese, tie it round my 
neck, and drown myself. I'd die degraded, as I had 
lived. I would, upon my honour.” 
Mr. Chuckster paused, rapped the fox’s head ex- 
actly on the nose with the knuckle of the fore-finger, 
took a pinch of snuff, and looked steadily at Mr. 
Swiveller, as much as to say, that if he thought he 
was going to sneeze, he weal find himself mistaken. 

“ Not contented, sir,” said Mr. Chuckster, “ with 
making friends with Abel, he has cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of his father and mother. Since he came 
home from that wild-goose chase, he has been there 
—actually been there. He patronizes young Snobby 
besides ; yet I don’t suppose that beyond the common 
forms of civility, he has ever exchanged half-a-dozen 
words with me. Now, upon my soul, you know,” 
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morning *” 





said Mr. Chuckster, shaking his head gravely, as 
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men are wont to do when consider things are 

ing a little too far, “ this is ther such a low- 
minded affair, that if I didn’t feel for the governor, 
and know that he could never get on without me, I 
should be obliged to cut the connexion. I should 
have no alternative.” 

Mr. Swiveller, who sat on another stool opposite 
to his friend, stirred the fire in an excess of sympathy, 
but said nothing. 

“ As to young Snob, sir,” pursued Mr. Chuckster 
with a prophetic look, “+ you’ll find he’ll turn out bad. 
In our profession we know something of human na- 
ture, and take my word for it, that the feller that 
came back to work out that shilling, will show him- 
self one of these days in his true colours. He’s a 
low thief, sir. He must be.” 

Mr. Chuckster ee would probably have 
ursued this subject further, and in more emphatic 
anguage, but for a tap at the door, which seeming to 

announce the arrival of somebody on business, caused 
him to assume a greater appearance of meekness 
than was, perhaps, quite consistent with his late de- 
claration. Mr. Swiveller, hearing the same sound, 
caused his stool to revolve rapidly on one leg, until it 
brought him to his desk, into which, having fo 

in the sudden flurry of his spirits to part with the 
poker, he thrust it, as he cried, “ Come in !”” 

Who should present himself but that very Kit 
who had been the theme of Mr. Chuckster’s wrath ! 
Never did man pluck up his ¢ so quickly, or 
look so fierce, as Mr. C ceaas, eed he found it 
was he. Mr. Swiveller stared at him for a moment, 
and then leaping from his stool, and drawing out the 
= from its place of concealment, performed the 

road-sword exercise with all the cuts and guards 
complete, in a species of frenzy. 

“Ts the gentleman at home?” said Kit, rather 
astonished by this uncommon 
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ered Mr. Chuckster, and so moved his tender regard 
for his friend’s honour, that he declared, if he were 
not restrained by official considerations, he must cer- 
tainly have annihilated Kit upon the spot; a resent- 
ment of the affront which he did consider, under the 
extraordinary circumstances of aggravation attending 
it, could not but have met with the proper sanction 
and approval of a jury of Englishmen, who, he had 
no doubt, would have returned a verdict of justifiable 
homicide, coupled with a high testimony to the mo- 
rals and character of the Avenger. r. Swiveller, 
without being quite so hot upon the matter, was 
rather shamed by his friend’s excitement, and not a 
little puzzled how to act, (Kit being quite cool and 
good humoured,) when the single gentleman was 
heard to call violently down stairs. 

“ Didn’t I see somebody for me, come in?” cried 
the lodger. 

* Yes, sir,” replied Dick. “ Certainly, sir.”’ 

“Then where is he ?”’ roared the single gentleman. 

« He’s here, sir,”’ rejoined Mr. Swiveller. “ Now 
young man, don’t you hear you're to go up-stairs? 
Are you deaf?” 

Kit did not ap to think it worth his while to 
enter into any further altercation, but hurried off and 
left the Glorious Apollos gazing at each other in 
silence. 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” said Mr. Chuckster, 
“ What do you think of that?” 

Mr. Swiveller being in the main a good-natured 
fellow, and not perceiving in the conduct of Kit any 
villany of enormous magnitude, scarcely knew what 
answer to return. He was relieved from his per- 
plexity, however, by the entrance of Mr. —— 
and his sister Sally, at sight of whom Mr. Ch 
precipitately retired. 

Mr. Brass and his lovely companion appeared to 
have been holding a consultation over their temperate 


tion. 
Before Mr. Swiveller could e any reply, Mr. | breakfast, upon some matter of great interest and im- 
Chuckster took occasion to enter his indi it pro- | portance, bn the occasion of such conferences, they 
test against this form of inquiry; which held to | generally appeared in the office some half an hour 


be of a disrespectful and snobbish es inas- 
much as the inquirer, seeing two gentlemen then and 
there present, should have spoken of the other gen- 
tleman ; or rather (for it was not impossible that the 
object of his search might be of inferior quality) 
should have mentioned his name, leaving it to his 
hearers to determine his degree as they thought = 
per. Mr. Chuckster further remarked, that he had 
some reason to believe this form of address was per- 
sonal to himself, and that he was not a man to be 
trifled with, as certain snobs (whom he did not more 
particularly mention or describe) might find to their 
cost. 


« [ mean the gentleman up stairs,” said Kit, turn- 
ing to Richard Swiveller. ‘Is he at home?” 

“ Why ?”’ rejoined Dick. 

* Because if he is, I have a letter for him.” 

* From whom ?”’ said Dick. 

“ From Mr. Garland.” 

“Oh!” said Dick, with extreme politeness. 
“ Then you may hand it over, sir. And if you're to 
wait for an answer, sir, you may wait in the passage, 
sir, which is an airy and well-ventilated apartment, 

ou,” returned Kit. 


sir.” 
“But I am to give 





after their usual time, and in a very smiling state, as 
though their late plots and designs had tranquillised 
their minds and shed a light upon their toilsome 
way. In the present instance, they seemed particu- 
larly gay; Miss Sally’s aspect being of a most oil 
kind, and Mr. Brass rubbing his hands in an poe | 
ingly jocose and -. mT re manner. 

“Well, Mr. Richard,”’ said Brass.—“ How are 
we this morning? Are we pretty fresh and cheerful, 
sir—eh, Mr. Richard ?” 

* Pretty well, sir,” replied Dick. 

«That's well,” said Brass. “*Ha,ha! We should 
be gay as larks, Mr. Richard—why not? It’s a 

leasant world we live in, sir, a very pleasant world, 
There are bad people in it, Mr. Richard ; but if there 
were no bad people, there would be no good lawyers. 
Ha, ha! Any letters by the post this morning, Mr, 
Richard ?” 

Mr. Swiveller answered in the negative. 

“Ha!” said Brass, “no matter. If there’s little 
business to-day, there’ll be more to-morrow. A con- 
tented spirit, Mr. Richard, is the sweetness of exist- 
ence. Anybody been here, sir?” 

“Only my friend,” replied Dick. ‘“ May we ne'er 
want a—”’ 

“Friend,” Brass chimed in quickly, “or a bottle 
to give him. Ha,ha! That’s the way the song runs, 
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isn’t it? A very » Mr. Richard, very good. 
I like the Awe ot ne Ha, ha! Your friend’s 
the young man trom Witherden’s office, I think—yes 
—Ma we ne’er want a—nobody else at all, been 
here, Mr. Richard ?”’ 

. Only somebody to the lodger,”’ replied Mr. Swi- 
veller. 

* Oh, indeed!” cried Brass. “Somebody to the 
lodger,eh? Ha, ha! May we ne’er want a friend, 
or a—somebody to the lodger, eh, Mr. Richard ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, a little disconcerted by the ex- 
cessive buoyancy of spirits which his employer dis- 


played. ‘ With him now.” 

* With him now !”’ cried Brass; “Ha, ha! There 
let ’em be, and free, toor rul lol le. Eh, Mr. 
Richard? Ha, ha!” 


“Oh, certainly,” replied Dick. 

“And who,” said Brass, shuffling among his pa- 
pers, “who is the lodger’s visiter—not a lady vi- 
siter, I hope, eh, Mr. Richardt The morals of the 
Marks you know, sir—‘ when lovely woman stoops 
to folly’—and all that—eh, Mr. Richard ?”’ 

** Another young man, who belongs to Witherden’s 
too, or half belongs there,” retu Richard. “ Kit, 
they call him.” 

** Kit, eh!’ said Brass. “Strange name—name 
of a dancing-master’s fiddle, eh, Mr. Richard? Ha, 
ha! Kit’s there, is he? oh!” 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, wondering that she 
didn’t eheck this uncommon exuberance on the part 
of Mr. Sampson, but as she made no attempt to do 
so, and rather to exhibit a tacit acquiescence 
in it, he conel that they had just been cheating 
somebody, and receiving the bill. 

“ Will vou have the ness, Mr. Richard,” said 
Brass, taking a letter from his desk, “just to step 
over to Peckham Rye with that? There’s no an- 
swer, but it’s rather particular and should go by 
hand. Charge the office with your coach-hire back, 
you know; don’t spare the office; get as much out 
of it as you can—clerk’s motto—Eh, Mr. Richard ? 
Ha, ha!’ 

Mr. Swiveller solemnly doffed the aquatic jacket, 
put on his coat, took down his hat from its peg, 
pocketed the letter, and departed. Directly he was 

up rose Miss Sally Brass, and smiling sweetly 
at her brother, (who nodded and smote his nose in 
return,) withdrew also. 

Sampson Brass was no sooner left alone, than he 
set the office door wide open, and establishing him- 
self at his desk directly opposite, so that he could 
not fail to see anybody whe came down stairs and 
passed out at the street door, began to write with 
extreme cheerfulness and assiduity ; humming as he 
did so,in a voice that was anything but musical, 
certain vocal snatches which appeared to have refer- 
ence to the union between Church and State, inas- 
much as they were compounded of the Evening 
Hymn and God save the King. 

Thus, the attorney of Bevis Marks sat, and wrote, 
and hummod, for a long time, except when he stop- 
ped to listen with a very cunning and hearing 
nothing, went on humming louder, and writing slower 
than ever. At pe in one of these pauses, he 


heard his lodger’s door opened and shut, and foot- 
steps coming down the stairs. Then Mr. Brass left 
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while from side to side like a man whose whole soul 


was in the music, and smiling in a manner quite 
seraphic. 

It was towards this moving le that the 
staircase and the sweet sounds Kit, on whose 


arrival before his door, Mr. Brass stopped his sing- 
ing, but not his smiling, and nodded affably, at the 
same time ing to him with his pen. 

“ Kit,” said Mr. Brass, in the pleasantest way 
imaginable, “‘ how do you do?” 

it being rather shy of his friend, made a suitable 
reply, and had his hand upon the lock of the street 
door when Mr. Brass called him softly back. 

“ You are not to go, if you please, Kit,” said the 
attorney in a mysterious and yet business-like way. 
* You are to step in here, if you please. Dear me, 
dear me! When I look at you,” said the lawyer, 
= stool, and standing before the fire with 
his back towards it, “I am reminded of the sweetest 
little face that ever my eyes beheld. I remember 
your coming there twice or ee when we Rat in 
possession. Ah, Kit, my dear fellow, en in 
my profession have such painful duties to perform 
sometimes, that you needn’t envy us—you needn’t, 
indeed !” 

“1 don’t, sir,’’ said Kit, “though it isn’t for the 
like of me to judge.” 

** Our only consolation, Kit,” pursued the lawyer, 
looking at him in a sort of pensive abstraction, “ is, 
that although we cannot turn away the wind, we can 
soften it; we can temper it, if I may so say, to the 
shorn lambs.” 

“ Shorn indeed !” thought Kit. “ Pretty close!” 
but he didn’t say so. 

+ On that occasion, Kit,”’ said Mr. Brass, “on that 
occasion that I have just alluded to, I had a hard bat- 
tle with Mr. Quilp (for Mr. Quilp is a very hard 
man) to obtain them the indulgence they had. It 
might have cost me a client. But suffering virtue 
inspired me, and I prevailed.” 

*“ He’s not so bad, after all,” th t honest Kit, 
as the attorney pursed up his li looked like a 
man who was ling with his better feelings. 

“T respect cit,” said Brass, with emotion. 
“IT saw pena your conduct at that time to re- 
spect you, though your station is humble, and your 
fortune lowly. It isn’t the waistcoat that I look at; 
it is the heart. The checks in the waistcoat are but 
the wires of the cage; but the heart is the bird. Ah! 
how many sick birds are ly moulting, and 
putting their beaks through the wires to peck at all 
mankind !”’ 

This poetical figure, which Kit took to be in spe- 
cial allusion to his own checked waistcoat, quite over- 
came him ; Mr. Brass’s voice and manner not a 
little to its effect, for he discoursed with all the mild 
austerity of a hermit, and wanted but a cord round 
the waist of his rusty surtout, and a skull on the 
chimney-piece, to be completely set up in that line 
of business. 

“ Well, well,” said Sampson, smiling as good 
men smile when they compassionate their own weak- 
ness er that of their fellow-creatures, “this is wide 
of the bull’s eye. You're to take that, if you please.’ 
As he spoke, he pointed toa couple of 

the desk. 





off writing entirely, and with his pen in his hand 
hummed his very I 


oudest; shaking his head mean- 





upon 
Kit looked at the coins, and then at Sampson, and 
hesitated. 
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% For yourself,”’ said Brass. 
“ From——” 


“ No matter about the person they came from,” 
replied the lawyer. “Say me, if you like. We 


have eccentric friends o » Kit, and we mustn’t 
ask questions or talk too much—you understand. 
You're to take them, that’s all; and between you 
and me, I don’t think they’ll be the last you’ll have 
to take from the same place. I hope not. Good 
bye, Kit. Good bye !” 

With many thanks, and many self-reproaches for 
having on such slight grounds su soles who in 
their very first conversation tu out to be such a 
different man from what he had supposed, Kit took 
the money and made the best of his way home. 
Mr. Brass remained airing himself at the fire; and 
resumed his vocal exercise, and his seraphic smile, 
simultaneously. 

« May I come in?”’ said Miss Sally, peeping. 

“ Oh, yes, you may come in,” retu her bro- 

r. 

* Ahem ?”’ coughed Miss Brass, interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” returned Sampson, “I should say as good 

as done.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH. 


Mr. Chuckster’s —— = ay were not 
without foundation. ertainly, the friendship be- 
tween the single gentleman and Mr. Garland was 
not suffered to cool, but had a rapid growth, and flour- 
ished exceedingly. ‘They were soon in habits of con- 
stant intercourse and communication ; and the single 
gentleman, labouring at this time under a slight at- 
tack of illness,—the consequence most probably of 
his late excited feelings and subsequent disappoint- 
ment,—furnished a reason for their holding yet more 
frequent correspondence; so that some one of the 
inmates of Abel Cottage, Finchley, came backwards 
and forwards between that place and Bevis Marks 
almost every day. _ Ses 

As the pony had now thrown off all disguise, and 
without any mincing of the matter, or beating about 
the bush, sturdily refused to be driven by anybody 
but Kit, it generally happened that whether old Mr. 
Garland came, or Mr. Abel, Kit was of the party. 
Of all messages and inquiries, Kit was, in right of 
his position, the bearer; thus it came about that, 
while the single gentleman remained indisposed, Kit 
turned into Bevis Marks every morning with nearly 
as much regularity as the General Postman. 

Mr. Sampson Brass, who no doubt had his reasons 
for looking sharply about him, soon learned to distin- 
guish the y's trot and the clatter of the little 
chaise at fe corner of the street. Whenever this 
sound reached his ears, he would immediately lay 
down his pen, and fall to rubbing his hands, and ex- 
hibiting the greatest glee. 

“Ha, ha!” he would ery. “ Here’s the pony 
ag Most remarkable pony, extremely docile, eh, 

r. Richard, eh, sir?” 

Dick would return some matter of course reply, 
and Mr. Brass, standing on the bottom rail of his 
stool, so as to get a view of the street over the 
of the window-blind, would take an observation 
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subject for contemplation, sir, very sweet !” 

en, Mr. Garland having alighted and gone ua 
stairs, Sampson would nod and smile to Kit from the 
window, and presently walk out into the street to 
—_ him, when some such conversation as the fol- 
owing would ensue. 

* Admirably groomed, Kit,”"—Mr. Brass is patti 
the pony—* does you great credit—amazingly slee 
and bright, to be sure. He literally looks as if he 
had been varnished all over.” 

Kit touches his hat, smiles, pats the pony himself, 
and expresses his conviction that Mr. Brass will not 
find many like him. 

“ A beautiful animal, indeed !’’ cries Brass. “ Sa- 
gacious, too!” 

“Bless you!” replies Kit, “he knows what you 
say to him, as well as a Christian does.” 

** Does he, indeed !”’ cries Brass, who has heard the 
same thing in the same place from the same person 
in the same words a dozen times, but is paralysed 
with astonishment, notwithstanding. “ Dear me !” 

“T little thought the first time I saw him, sir,” 
says Kit, pl with the attorney's strong interest 
in his favourite, “ that I should come to be as inti- 
mate with him as I am now.” 

“ Ah !” rejoins Mr. Brass, brim-full of moral pre- 

ts and love of virtue, “a charming subject of 
reflection for you, very charming. A subject of pro- 
per Arce and congratulation, Christopher. Hones 
is the best policy. I always find it so myself. 
lost forty-seven pound ten by being honest this morn- 
ing. But it’s all gain, it’s gain!” 

Mr. Brass slily tickles his nose with his pen, and 
looks at Kit with the water standing in his eyes. 
Kit thinks that if there ever was a good man 
who belied his appearance, that man is Sampson 
Brass. 

«A man,” says Sampson, “ who loses forty-seven 
pound ten in one morning by his honesty, is a man 
to be envied. If it had been eighty pound, the luxu- 
riousness of feeling would have n inc 
Every pound lost would have been a hundred weight 
of happiness ined. The still, small voice, Chris- 
topher,” cries Brass, smiling, and tapping himself on 
the bosom, “is a singing comic songs within me now, 
and all is happiness and joy!” 

Kit is so improved by the conversation, and finds 
it go so completely home to his feelings, that he is 
considering what he shal] say, when Mr. Garland ap- 
pears. The old gentleman is helped into the chaise 
with great obsequiousness bye Sampson Brass; 
and the pony, after shaking his head several times, 
and standing for three or four minutes with all his 
four legs planted firmly on the ground, as if he had 
made up his mind never to stir from that spot, but 
there to live and die, suddenly darts off without the 
smallest notice, at the rate of twelve English miles 
an hour. Then Mr. Brass and his sister (who has 
joined him at the door) excha an odd kind of 
smile—not at all a pleasant one in its expresvion— 
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and return to the society of Mr. Richard Swiveller, 
who during their absence has been ling himself 
with various feats of pantomime,  ¢ is discovered 

at his desk, in a very flushed and heated condition, 

a nage scratching out nothing with half a pen- 
nife. 

Whenever Kit came alone, and without the chaise, 
it always happened that Sampson Brass was re- 
minded of some mission calling Mr. Swiveller, if 
not to Peckham Rye again, at all events to some 
pretty distant place, from which he could not be ex- 

ted to return for two or three hours, or in all pro- 
ability a much longer time, as that gentleman was 
not, to say the truth, renowned for using great ex- 
pedition on such occasions, but rather for protracting 
and spinning out the time to the very utmost limit 
of possibility. Mr. Swiveller out of sight, Miss 
Sally immediately withdrew. Mr. Brass would then 
set the office-door wide open, hum his old tune with 
amg gayety of heart, and smile seraphically as be- 
ore. Kit, coming down stairs, would be called in; 
entertained with some moral and agreeable conversa- 
tion; perhaps entreated to mind the office for an in- 
stant while Mr. Brass stepped over the way; and 
afterwards presented with one or two half-crowns, as 
the case might be. This occurred so often, that Kit, 
nothing doubting but that they came from the single 
gentleman, who had already rewarded his mother 
with great liberality, could not enough admire his 
nerosity, and bought so many cheap presents for 
er, and for little Jacob, and for the 
Barbara to boot, that one or other of them was having 
some new trifle every day of their lives. 

While these acts and deeds were in progress in and 
out of the office of Sampson Brass, Richard Swivel- 
ler, being often left alone therein, began to find the 
time hang heavy on his hands. For the better pre- 
servation of his cheerfulness, therefore, and to pre- 
vent his faculties from rusting, he provided himself 
with a ee and pack of cards, and aceus- 
tomed himself to play at cribbage with a dummy, for 
wninet thirty, or sometimes even fifty thousand 
pounds a side, besides many hazardous bets to a 
considerable amount. 

As these games were very silently conducted, not- 
withstanding the magnitude of the interests involved, 
Mr. Swiveller began to think that on those evenings 
when Mr. and Miss Brass were out (and they often 
went out now) he heard a kind of snorting or hard- 
breathing sound in the direction of the door, which it 
occurred to him, after some reflection, must proceed 
from the small servant, who always had a cold from 
a damp living. Looking intently that way one night 
he plainly distinguished an eye gleaming and glisten- 
ing at the keyhole; and having now no doubt that 
his suspicions were correct, he stole softly to the door, 
and pounced upon her, before she was aware of his 
approach. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean any harm, indeed. Upon my 
word I didn’t,” cried the small servant, s ing 
like a much larger one. “It’s so very dull, down- 
stairs. Please don’t you tell upon me ; please don’t.” 

“ Tell ipon you!” said Dick. ‘ Do you mean to 
say you were looking through the keyhole for com- 

b had 


“ Yes, upon my word I was,” replied the small 
servant. 


aby, and for} y 
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“ How long have you been cooling your eye there *” 
said Dick. 

“ Oh, ever since you first began to play them cards, 
and long before.” 

Vague recollections of several fantastic exercises 
with which he had refreshed himself after the fati 
of business, and to all of which, no doubt, the small ser- 
vant was a party, rather disconcerted Mr. Swiveller ; 
but he was not very sensitive on such points, and 
recovered himself speedily. 

“ Well,—come in,”—he said, after a little consi- 
deration. “ Here—sit down, and I'll teach you how 
to play.” 

“ Oh! I dursn’t do it,” rejoined the small servant, 
“* Miss Sally ’ud kill me, if she know’d I came up 
here.”” 

“ Have you got a fire down-stairs ?” said Dick. 

“ A very little one,” replied the small servant. 

“ Miss Sally couldn't kill me if she know’d I went 
down there, so I’ll come,” said Richard, putting the 
cards into his pocket. “ Why, how thin you are! 
What do you mean by it?” 

It an’t my fault.” 

“ Could you eat any bread and meat?” said Dick, 
taking down his hat. “Yes? Ah! I thought so. 
Did you ever taste beer ?”” 

“T had asip of it once,”’ said the small servant. 

“ Here’s a state of things !’’ cried Mr. Swiveller, 
raising his eyes to the ceiling. “ She never tasted it 
—it con't be tasted in a sip! Why, how old are 
ou ” 

“I don’t know.” 

Mr. Swiveller opened his eyes very wide, and ap- 
peared thoughtful for a moment; then bidding the 
child mind door ustil he came back, vanished 

tway. 

Presently he returned, followed by the boy from 
the public-house, who bore in one hand a plate of 
b and beef, and in the other a great pot, filled 
with some very fragrant compound, which sent forth 
a yay steam, and was indeed choice purl, made 

r a particular recipe which Mr. Swiveller had im- 
rted to the landlord at a period when he was deep 
in his books and desirous to conciliate his friendship. 
Relieving the boy of his burden at the door, and 
charging his little companion to fasten it to prevent 
surprise, Mr. Swiveller followed her into the kitchen. 

“ There,” said Richard, putting the plate before 
her. “ First of all, clear that off, and then you'll see 
what's next.” 

The small servant needed no second bidding, and 
the plate was soon empty. 

“ Next,” said Dick, handing the purl, “take a 
ull at that, but moderate your transports, you know, 
or you're not used toit. Well, is it good?” 

“Oh! isn’t it?” said the small servant. 

Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified beyond all ex- 
pression by this reply, and took a long t him- 
self, steadfastly regarding his companion while he 
did so. These preliminaries disposed of, he applied 
himself to teaching her the 
learnt tolerably well, being 
cunning. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting two six- 
pences into a saucer, and trimming the wretched can- 
dle, when the cards had been cut and dealt, “ those 
are the stakes. If you win, you get’em all. If I 


e, which she soon 
th sharp-witted and 
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win, I get’em. To make it seem more real and plea- 
sant, I shall call you the Marchioness, do you hear ?” 
The small servant nodded. 
* Then, Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller. “ Fire 
“The 3 
Marchioness, holding her cards very tight in 
both hands, considered which to play, and Mr. Swi- 
veller, assuming the gay and ionable air which 
such society required, took another pull at the tan- 
kard, and waited for her lead. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-EIGHTH. 


Mr. Swiveller and his partner played several rub- 
bers with varying success, until be oss of three six- 
pences, the ual sinking of the purl, and the 
striking of ten o’clock, combined to render that gen- 
tleman mindful of the flight of Time, and the ~ 
diency of withdrawing before Mr. Sampson and Miss 
Sally Brass returned. 

“ With which object in view, Marchioness,” said 
Mr. Swiveller, gravely, “I shall ask your ladyship’s 
permission to put the board in my pocket, and to re- 
tire from the presence when I have finished this tan- 


kard ; merely —- Marchioness, that since life | began 


like a river is flowing, I care not how fast it rolls on, 
ma’am, on, while such purl on the bank still is grow- 
ing, and such eyes light the waves as they run. 
Marchioness, your health. You will excuse my 
wearing my hat, but the palace is damp, and the 
marble floor is—if I may be allowed the expression 
—sloppy.” 

As a precaution against this latter inconvenience, 
Mr. Swiveller had been sitting for some time with 
his feet on the hob, in which attitude he now gave 
utterance to these apol ic observations, and slowly 
sipped the last choice drops of nectar. 

“The Baron Sampsono Brasso and his fair sister 
are (you tell.me) at the play?” said Mr. Swiveller, 
leaning his left arm heavily upon the table, and rais- 
ing his voice and his right leg after the manner of a 
theatrical bandit. 

The Marchioness nodded. 

“Ha!” said Mr. Swiveller, with a portentous 
frown. “Tis well. Marchioness !—but no matter. 
Some wine there. Ho!” He illustrated these melo- 
dramatic morsels by handing the tankard to himself 
with great humility, receiving it haughtily, drinking 
from it thirstily, and smacking his lips fiercely. 

The small servant, who was not so well acquaint- 
ed with theatrical conventionalities as Mr. Swiveller, 
(having, indeed, never seen a play, or heard one 
spoken of, except by chance through chinks of doors 
and in other forbidden places,) was rather alarmed 
by demonstrations so novel in their nature, and 
showed her concern so plainly in her looks, that Mr. 
Swiveller felt it necessary to discharge his brigand 
manner for one more suitable to private life, as he 


“Do they often go where glory waits ‘em, and 
leave you here ?” 

“Oh, yes; I believe you they do,” returned the 
small servant. ‘Miss Sally’s such a one-er for that, 
she is.” 

“Such a what?” said Dick. 
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“Such a one-er,”’ returned the Marchioness. 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Swiveller deter- 
mined to forego his responsible duty of setting her 
right, and to suffer her to talk on, as it was evident 
that her tongue was loosened by the purl, and her 
opportunities for conversation were not so frequent 
as to render a momentary check of little consequence. 

“They sometimes go to see Mr. Quilp,” said the 
small servant with a shrewd look; “they go to a 
many places, bless you.” 

“Ts Mr. Brass a wunner?”’ said Dick. 

«Not half what Miss Sally is, he isn’t,” replied 
the small servant, shaking her head. “ Bless you, 
he’d never do anything without her.” 

“Oh! He wouldn’t, wouldn’t he?” said Dick. 

« Miss Sally keeps him in such order,” said the 
small servant; “he always asks her advice, he does; 
and he catches it sometimes. Bless you, you wouldn’t 
believe how much he catches it.” 

“I suppose,” said Dick, “that they consult toge- 
ther a good deal, and talk about a great many peo- 
ple—aboat me, for instance, sometimes, eh, Mar- 
chioness ?” 

The Marchioness nodded amazingly. 

«« Complimentary ?” said Mr. Swiveller. 

The Marchioness changed the motion of her head, 
which had not yet left off nodding, and suddenly 
to shake it from side to side with a vehemence 
which threatened to dislocate her neck. 

“ Humph!” Dick muttered. “ Would it be any 
breach of confidence, Marchioness, to relate what 
they say of the humble individual who has now the 
honour to—?” 

“ Miss Sally says you’re a funny chap,” replied 
his friend. 

* Well, Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, * that’s 
not uncomplimentary. Merriment, Marchioness, is 
not a bad or d ing quality. Old King Cole was 
a merry old soul, if we may put any faith in the pages 
of history.” 

“* But she says,” pursued his companion, “ that 
you an’t to be trusted.” 

“* Why, really, Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, 
thoughtfully ; “several ladies and gentlemen—not 
exactly professional persons, but tradespeople, 
ma’am, tradespeople have made the same remark. 
The obscure citizen who keeps the hotel over the 
way, inclined strongly to that opinion to-night when 
I ordered him to prepare the banquet. It’s a popular 

rejudice, Marchioness; and yet I am sure I don’t 
why, for I have been trusted in my time to a 
considerable amount, and I can safely say that I 
never forsook my trust until it deserted me—never. 
Mr. Brass is of the same opinion, I suppose?” 

His friend nodded in, with a cunning look, 
which seemed to hint that Mr. Brass held stronger 
opinions on the subject than his sister; and seemin 
to recollect herself, added, imploringly, “* But don’t 
you ever tell upon me, or I shall be beat to death.” 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, rising, “ the 
word of a gentleman is as good as his bond—some- 
times better; as in the present case, where his bond 
might prove but a doubtful sort of security. I am 
your friend, and I hope we shall play many more 
rubbers ther in this same saloon. But, Mar- 
chioness,” added Richard, stopping in his way to the 
door, and wheeling slowly round upon the small ser- 





vant, who was following with the candle ; “it occurs 
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to me that you must be in the constant habit of airing 
your eye at keyholes, to know all this.” 

“TI only wanted,” replied the trembling Mar- 
chioness, ‘to know where the key of the safe was 
hid; and I wouldn’t have taken much if 1 had found 
it—only enough to squench my h 2.” 


* You didn’t find it, then?” said ick. “ But of 
course you didn’t, or you'd be plumper. Good night, 
Marchioness. Fare thee well, if forever, 


forever fare thee well—and put up the chain, Mar- 
chioness, in case of accidents.”’ , 

With this parting injunction, Mr. Swiveller 
eme from the house; and feeling that he had by 
this time taken quite as much to drink as promised 
to be good for his constitution, (purl being a rather 
ng and heavy compound,) wisely resolved to be- 
take himself to his lodgings, and to bed at once. 
Homeward he went, therefore; and his apartments 
(for he still retained the plural fiction) being at no 

t distance from the ain he was soon seated in 

is own bed-chamber, where, having pulled off one 

boot and forgotten the other, he fell into deep cogita- 
tion. 

“This Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, oe 
his arms, “is a very extraordinary person—surround- 
ed by mysteries, ignorant of the taste of beer, unac- 

uainted with her own name, (which is less remark- 
able,) and taking a limited view of society through 
the keyholes of dvors—ean these things be her des- 
tiny, or has some unknown person started an op 
sition to the decrees of fate? It is a most inscrutable 
and unmitigated s rer!” 

When his meditations had reached this satisfactory 
point, he became aware of his remaining boot, of 
which, with unimpaired solemnity, he proceeded to 
divest himself; shaking his head with exceeding 
gravity all the time, and sighing deeply. 

“ rubbers,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting on 
his nightcap in exactly the same style as he wore 
his hat, “remind me of the matrimonial fireside, 
Cheggs’s wife plays cribbage; all-fours likewise. 
She rings the changes on ’em now. From L to 
P amg they hurry her, to banish her no and when 

ey win a smile from her, they think that she for- 
gets—but she don’t. By this time, I should say,”’ 
added Richard, getting his left cheek into profile, and 
looking complacently at the reflection of a very little 
serap of whisker in the looking-glass, “ by this time, 
I should say, the iron has entered into her soul. It 
serves her right!” 

Melting from this stern and obdurate, into the ten- 
der and pathetic mood, Mr. Swiveller groaned a lit- 
tle, walked wildly up and down, and even made a 
show of tearing his hair, which however he thought 
better of, and wrenched the tassel from his nightcap 
instead. At last, undressing himself with a gloomy 
resolution, he got into bed. 

Some men in his blighted position would have 
taken to drink; but as Mr. Swiveller had taken to 
that before, ie only took, on receiving the news that 
Sophy Wackles was lost to him forever, to playing 
the fate; thinking after mature consideration that it 
was a good, sound, dismal occupation, not only in 
unison with his own sad thoughts, but calealated to 
awaken a fellow-feeling in the bosoms of his neigh- 

In pursuance of this resolution, he now drew 
a little table to his bedside, and arranging the light, 
and a small oblong music-book to the best advantage, 
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took his flute from its box, and began to play most 
mournfully. 

The air was, “ Away with melancholy”—a com- 
position, which, when it is pla slowly on 
the flute in bed, with the —_ po 4 of 
being performed by a gentleman but im y ac- 
quainted with the instrument, who repeats one note 
a great many times before he can find the next, has 
not a a effect. Yet for half the night, or more, 
Mr. Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back with his 
eyes upon the ceiling, and sometimes half out of bed 
to correct himself by the book, played this unhappy 
tune over and over again; never leaving off, save for 
a minute or two at a time, to take breath and solilo- 
quize about the Marchioness, and then beginni 
again with renewed vigour. It was not until he h 
quite exhausted his several subjects of meditation, 
and had breathed into the flute the whole sentiment 
of the purl down to its very dregs, and had nearly 
maddened the people of the house, and at both the 
next doors, and over the way,—that he shut up the 
music-book, extinguished the candle, and findi 
himself greatly lightened and relieved in his mind, 
turned ound and fell asleep. 

He awoke in the morning, much refreshed ; and 
having taken half an hour’s exercise at the flute, and 
pyeesy received a notice to quit from his land- 
ady, who had been in waiting on the stairs for that 

urposé since the dawn of day, repaired to Bevis 

arks, where the beautiful Sally was already at her 
post, bearing in her looks a radiance mild as that 
which beameth from the virgin moon. 

Mr. Swiveller acknow her presence b 
nod, and exchanged his coat for the aquatic jac 
which usually took some time fitting on, for, im con- 
sequence of a tightness in the sleeves, it was only to 
be got into by a series of struggles. This difficulty 
overcome, he took his seat at desk. 

“I say”—quoth Miss Brass, abruptly breaking 
silence, ‘‘ you haven’t seen a silver pencil-case this 
» have you?” 

“1 didn’t meet many in the street,” rejoined Mr. 
Swiveller. ‘1 saw one—a stout pencil-case of re- 
spectable appearance—but as he was in company 
with an elderly penknife and a young tooth-pick, 
with whom he was in earnest conversation, I felt a 
delicacy in speaking to him.” 

* No, but have you!” returned Miss Brass. “Se- 
rond you know.” 

« What a dull dog you must be to ask me such a 
“ Haven't 


uestion seriously,” said Mr. Swiveller. 
t this moment come ?”’ 

* Well, all I know is,” replied Miss Sally, “ that 
it’s not to be found, and that it disappeared one day 
this week, when I left it on the desk. 

“ Halloa !” thought Richard, * | hope the Marchio- 
ness hasn't been at work here.” 

“ There was The. too,” said een aap ee 
same pattern. were given to me by my T; 
years ago, and are both po You haven’t missed 
any thing yourself, have you ?” 

Mr. Swiveller involuntarily clapped his hands to 
the jacket, to be quite sure that it was a jacket, and 
not a skirted coat; and having satisfied himself of 
the safety of this, his only moveable in Bevis Marks, 
made answer in the negative. 

“It’s a very unpleasant thing, Dick”—said Miss 
Brass, pulling out the tin box and refreshing herself 
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money, too, that has been left about, has gone in the 
same way. In icular, I have missed three half- 
crowns at three di t times.” 

« You don’t mean that,” cried Dick. “ Be careful 
what you say, old boy, for this is a serious matter. 
Are you quite sure? Is there no mistake *”’ 

“It is so, and there can’t be any mistake at all,” 
rejoined Miss Brass, emphatically. 

“ Then, by Jove,” thought Richard, laying down 
—_— * 1 am afraid the ioness is done for !” 

he more he discussed the subject in his thoughts, 
the more probable it appeared to Dick that the mise- 
rable little servant was the culprit. When he con- 
sidered on what a spare allowance of food she lived, 
how neglected and untaught she was, and how her 
natural cunning had been sharpened by necessity and 
rivation, he scarcely doubted it. And yet he pitied 
Lee so much, and felt so unwilling to have a matter 
of such gravity disturbing the oddity of their ac- 
quaintance, that he thought, and th t truly, that 
rather than receive fifty pounds down, he would have 
the Marchioness proved innocent. 

While he was plunged in very profound and seri- 
ous meditation upon this theme, Miss Sally sat 
shaking her head with an air of great mystery and 
aoubt, when the voice of her brother Sampson, carol- 
ling a cheerful strain, was heard in the passage, and 
that gentleman himself, beaming with virtuous 


smiles, ——_ 

“ Mr. Richard, sir, good morning. Here we are 
again, sir, entering upon another day, with our bodies 
strengthened by slumber and breakfast, and our spi- 
rits fresh and flowing. Here, we are, Mr. Richard, 
rising with the sun to run our little course—our 
course of duty, sir—and, like him, get through our 
day’s work with credit to ourselves and advantage to 
our fellow-creatures. A charming reflection, sir, 
very charming !”’ 

While he addressed his clerk in these words, Mr. 
Brass was somewhat ostentatiously in mi- 
nutely examining and holding up against the light a 
five-pound bank-note, which he had brought in, in 
his hand. 

Mr. Richard not receiving his remarks with any 
thing like enthusiasm, his employer turned his eyes 
to his face, and observed that it wore a troubled 
expression. 

“You're out of spirits, sir,” said Brass. “ Mr. 
Richard, sir, we should fall to work cheerfully, and 
not in a despondent state. It becomes us, Mr. Rich- 
ard, sir, to—” 

Here the chaste Sarah heaved a loud sigh. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Sam “you too! Is 
oe the matter? Mr. Richard, sir——” 

ick, glancing at Miss Sally, saw that she was 
maki to him, to acquaint her brother with 
the suibject of their recent conversation. As his own 
position was not a very pleasant one until the matter 
was set at rest one way or other, he did so ; and Miss 
Brass, plying her x at a most wasteful rate, 
correbarsved his account. 

The countenance of Sampson fell, and anxiety 
overspread his features. Instead vy ome ve he- 
wailing the loss of his money, as Miss Sally had 
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it, looked outside, shut it softly, returned on tiptoe, 
and said in a whisper, 

“ This is a most extraordinary and painful circum- 
stance—Mr. Richard, sir, a most circum- 
stance. ‘The fact is, that 1 myself have missed seve- 
ral small sums from the desk of late, and have 
refrained from mentioning it, hoping that accident 
would discover the offender; but it has not done so 
— it has not done so. Sally—Mr. Richard, sir—this 
is a particularly distressing affair!” 

As Sampson spoke, he laid the bank-note upon the 
desk among some papers, in an absent manner, 
thrust his hands into his ets. Richard Swiveller 
pointed to it, and admonished him to take it up. 

** No, Mr. Richard, sir,” rejoined Brass with emo- 
tion, “I will not take it up. I will let it lie there, 
sir. To take it up, Mr. Richard, sir, would imply 
a doubt of you; and in you, sir, I have unlimited 
confidence. We will let it lie there, sir, if you please, 
and we will not take it up by any means.” With 
that, Mr. Brass patted him twice or thrice upon the 
shoulder, in a most friendly manner, and entreated 
him to believe that he had as much faith in his 
honesty as he had in his own. 

Although at another time Mr. Swiveller — 
have looked upon this as a doubtful compliment, 
felt it, under the then-existing circumstances, a great 
relief to be assured that he was not wrongfully sus- 
— When he had made a suitable reply, Mr. 

rass wrung him by the hand, and fell into a brown 
study, as did Miss Sally likewise. Richard, too, re- 
mained in a thoughtful state; fearing every moment 
to hear the Marchioness impeached, and unable to 
resist the conviction that she must be guilty. 

When they had severally remained in this condi- 
tion for some minutes, Miss Sally all at once gave a 
loud rap upon the table with her clenched and 
cried, * I’ve hit it !’"—as indeed she had, and chipped 
a piece out of it too; but that was not her m . 

“ Well,” cried Brass, anxiously. “Go on, will 
you?” 

“ Why,” replied his sister with an air of triumph, 
‘ hasn’t there been somebody always coming in and 
out of this office for the last three or four weeks? 
hasn’t that somebody been left alone in it sometimes, 
thanks to you? and do you mean to tell me that that 
somebody isn’t the thief?” 

« What somebody ?”’ blustered Brass. 

“ Why, what do you call him—Kit?” 

“ Mr. Garland’s young man?” 

“ To be sure.” 

“ Never !” cried Brass. F om. ihaking his 
of it. Don’t tell me,” sai pson, i i 
head, and working with both his hands as if he were 
clearing away ten thousand cobwebs. “I'll never 
believe it of him; never.” 

“I say,” repeated Miss Brass, taking another pinch 
of snuff, “ that he’s the thief.” ad Pe 

“I say,” returned Sampson violently, “ that he is 
not. What do you mean? How > you? Are 
characters to be whispered away like this! ve 
know that he’s the honestest and faithfullest fellow 
that ever lived, and that he has an irreproachable 
good name? Come in, come in.” 

These last words were ne eeeeen rte gb Sal- 
ly, though they partook tone in whi in- 
dignant att ee that preceded them had been 
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uttered. They were addressed to some person who 
25 Sp. or Mae. 
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had knocked at the office-door ; and they had hardly 
ceed te Das of Ms. Benes, when this very Kit 
yy jem in. be 
“Ts up-stairs, sir, if you please ?” 
ee ae a Sed i hee 
i on, whing wi rows u 
his sister; “ Kit, heis. Iam glad to see you, 
Kit, I am rej to see you. Look in again as you 
come down-stairs, Kit. That lad a robber!” cried 
Brass, when he had withdrawn, “ with that frank 
and open countenance. I'd trust him with untold 
gold. Mr. Richard, sir, have the goodness to step 
irectly to Wrasp & Co.'s, in B street, and in- 
uire if they have had instructions to appear in 
arkem Painter. That lad a robber,” sneered 
Sampson, flushed and heated with his wrath. “Am 
I blind, deaf, silly? do I know nothing of human 
— when I see it before me? Kit a robber! 
ah!’ 
Man Sm final interjection at Miss Sally with 
le scorn and contempt, Sampson Brass 
thrust his head into his desk, as if to shut the base 
world from his view, and breathed defiance from under 
its half-closed lid. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-NINTH. 


his ¢ 
tleman’s 
te on hour or so, Mr. 
one in the office. He was not 
singing as usual, nor was he seated at his desk. 
with Bie back towards it, and 
i towards it, ooking so very strange 
bog Kit supposed he must have been suddenly taken 


“Is any thing the matter, sir?” said Kit. 


“ Matter!” cried Brass. “No. Why any thing 
the — ” pal 

“ You are so very pale,” said Kit, ‘that I should 
hardly have known you.” 

os ! mere »” cried Brass, stooping 


“I'm to hear it,” rejoined Brass; “ thankful, 
I may say. An excellent Dysart libe- 
ral, gonerent, gives very little trouble—an admirable 
lodger. Ha,ha! Mr. Garland—he’s well, I hope, 
Kit—and the 


him by the batton-hole. 
“TI have been thi 

“ that I could throw some little emoluments into 

mother’s way—you have a mother, I think? 

recollect right, you told me—”’ 


think? an industrious widow !” 
woman, or a better mother, 


, Kit,” said the lawyer, 
fl 


ny friend, my particular friend, | _ 
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“Ah!” cried Brass. “ That’s truly af- 
fecting. A iow, etrageing fo ain ber 
orphans in and is a delicious pic- 
ture of human 


- oop natn | 4 
* Thank you, sir, I must i irectly. 

“ Put it down while you er any rate,” said 
eS See some confu- 
sion among the papers, in finding a place for it on 
the desk. “I was thinking, Kit, that we have often 
houses to let for people we are concerned for, and 
matters of that sort. Now, you know, we're obliged 


to put le into those houses to take care of ’em— 
very undeserving people, that we can’t de- 
pend upon 


What's to prevent our having a —_ 
that we can depend upon, and enjoying © light 
of doing a good action at the same 1 I say, 
what's to prevent our employing this worthy woman, 
—, : ? What with one job and os 
8 ing—and good lodging, too— pretty 
all the ap rent free, om a welny allow- 
ance besides, Kit, that would provide them with a 
t many comforts they don’t at present enjoy. 
ow, what do you think of that? Do you see any 
objection? My only desire is to serve you, Kit; 
therefore, if you do, say so, freely.” 
As Brass spoke, he moved the hat twice or thrice, 
heer + epee be? an eh. come ter re ware 


“ How can I see any objection to such a kind offer, 
sir?” replied Kit, with his whole heart. “I don’t 
know how to thank you, sir, I don’t, indeed.” 

@ , then,” said Brass, sudden] a upon 
him, and thresting his face close to Kit’s, with such 
a ive smile, that the latter, even in the 
height of his itude, drew back, quite startled. 
“ Why, then, ii’s done.” 

Kit looked at him in some confusion. 

“ Done, I say,” added Sampson, se mee 
and veiling himself again in his usual oily manner. 
“ Ha, ha! and so you ll find, Kit, so you shall find. 
But, dear me,” said Brass, “ what a time Mr. Richard 
is gone! A sad loiterer, to be sure! Will you 
mind the office one minute, while I run up-stairs? 
Only one minute. I'll not detain you an instant 
] Tt on any account, Kit.” 

ing as he went, Mr. Brass bustled out of the 
office, in a very short time returned. Mr. Swi- 
veller came back at the same instant; and as 
Kit was leaving the room hastily to make up for lost 
time, Miss Brass herself encountered him in the door- 
way. 
“O!” sneered Sally, looking after him as she 
entered. “There goes your Sammy, eh ?”’ 


“1 tell you, you aggravating ”” said the 
angry “that I'd stake my life upon his 
; I never to hear the last of this? Am 


than his.” 
“"iios belly pulled cot tho tin enter, ond took 
slow pinch, regarding her b i 
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about, “the note, Mr. Richard, sir, five-pound 
note—what can have become of it? I laid it down 

What!” cned’ Miss Sell starting 1 

& !” cri x up, clappi 
her iande, ond weatnaian the out on Go eee 
“Gone! Now who’s right? Now, who’s got it? 
Never mind five pounds—what’s five pounds? He’s 
honest, you know, quite honest. It would be mean 
to suspect him. Don’t run afterhim. No, no, not 
sit really gone, though,” said Dick, looking 

“Ts it ” said Di ing at 
Spang with 2 fase go pate to Wh owe. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Richard, sir,” replied the 
lawyer, feeling in all his with | of the 
yaar itation, “I fear this is a black business. 
is certain ly gone, sir. What's to be done?” 

“Don’t run after him,” said Miss Sally, taking 
more snuff. “Don’t run after him on any account. 
Give him time to get rid of it, you know. It would 
be cruel to find him out!” 

Mr. Swiveller and Sampson Brass looked from 
meen nil on wat a aeciak, Gade tp Gate 
ment, then, as by one impulse, ca’ up i 
bets and rushed into the ing along in the 
middle of the road, and dashing aside all obstructions, 
= das ry i their lives. 

or that Kit had running, too, though 
not so ont Woe Go cya tones mae Se 
minutes, was a i ahead. As they were 
pretty certain of the road he must have taken, how- 
ever, and kept on at a great pace, they came up with 
him, at the very moment when he had taken breath, 
and was breaking into a run again. 

“ Stop !”’ cried Sampson, layi i 
shoulder, while Mr. Swiveller pounced upon the 
other. “Not so fast, sir. You're in a hurry!” 

“ Yes, I am,” said Kit, looking from one to the 
other in great 


“ something of value is missing from the office 


“Know what! Good Heaven, Mr. Brass!” cried 
Kit, trembling from head to foot; “you don’t sup- 
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pose— 
“No, no,” rejoined Brass, quickly, “I don’t sup- | 
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[| pose any thing. Don’t say I said you did. You'll 
ope ” 


come back quietly, I h 

* Of course I will,” returned Kit. “ Why not?” 

“To be sure!” said Brass. “Why not? I hope 
there may turn out to be no why not. If you knew 
the trouble I’ve been in this morning th taking 
your part, Christopher, you'd be sorry for it.” 

“And I am sure you'll be sorry for having sus- 
‘aaeeg Oe al replied Kit. ‘Come. Let us make 

“ Certainly!” cried Brass; “the quicker, the bet- 
ter. Mr. Richard—have the sir, to take 
that arm. I'll take this one. It’s not easy walking 
three abreast, but under these circumstances it must 
be done, sir; there’s no help for it.” 

Kit did turn from white to red, and from red to 
white again, when they secured him thus, and for a 
moment seemed di to resist. But quickly re- 
collecting himself, and remembering that if he made 
any struggle, he would perhaps be d by the 

lar through the public streets, he only repea' 
with great earnestness, and with the tears standi 
in his eyes, that they would be sorry for thi 
suffered them to lead him off. While they were on 
the way back, Mr. Swiveller, upon whom his present 


functions sat very irksomely, took an rs of 
whispering in his ear that if he would confess his 
promise not to 


guilt, even by so much as a nod, and 
© so any more, he would connive at his kicking 
ee 4 rass = the shins oe a —_ 

ut Kit indi jecti » Mr. Rich- 
ard had nothing Ir ft but to hald him tight until 
they reached Bevis Marks, and ushered him into the 
presence of the charming Sarah, who immediately 
took the precaution of locking the door. 

“ Now, you know,” said Brass, “if this is a case 
of innocence, it is a case of that description, Christo- 
pher, where the fullest disclosure is the best satisfac- 
tion for everybody. Therefore, if you'll consent to 
an examination”—he demonstrated what kind of ex- 
amination he meant, by turning back the cuffs of his 
coat—* it will be a comfortable and pleasant thing 
for all parties.” 

“Search me,” said’ Kit, proudly, holding up his 
arms. “ But mind, sir—I know you'll be sorry for 
this, to the last day of your life.” 

“Tt is certainly a very painful occurrence,” said 
Brass, with a sigh, as he dived into one of Kit’s 
pockets, and fished up a miscellaneous collection of 
small articles; “very painful. Nothing here, Mr. 
Richard, sir; all perfectly satisfactory. Nor here, 
sir. Nor in the waistcoat, Mr. Richard, nor in the 
coat tails. So far I am —_ I am sure.” 

Richard Swiveller, holding Kit’s hat in his hand, 
was watching the proceedings with great interest, 
and bore upon his face the slightest possible indica- 
tion of a smile, as Brass, shutting one of his eyes, 
looked with the other up the inside of one of the poor 
fellow’s sleeves as if it were a telescope, when Samp- 
son, turning hastily to him, bade him search the hat. 


“ Here’s a handkerchief,” said Dick. 
“No harm in that, sir,” rejoined Brass, applying 
his eye to the other sleeve, speaking in the voice 


of one who was contemplating an immense extent of 
prospect. “No harm in a erchief, sir, what- 
ever. The faculty don’t consider it a healthy cus- 
tom, I believe, Mr. Richard, to carry one’s handker- 
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chief in one’s hat—I have heard that it keeps the 
head too warm—but in every other point of view, it’s 
being there is extremely satisfactory—extremely so.” 

An exclamation, at once from Richard Swiveller, 
Miss Sally, and Kit himself, cut the lawyer short. 
He tw his head, and saw Dick standing with the 
bank-note in his hand. 

“Tn the hat?” cried Brass, with a sort of shriek. 

“ Under the handkerchief, and tucked beneath the 
lining,” said Dick, aghast at the discovery. 

Mr. Brass looked at him, at his sister, at the walls, 
at the ceiling, at the floor—every where but at Kit, 
who stood quite stupified and motionless. 

“ And this,” eried Sampson, clasping his hands, 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


Louis Philippe has little cause, truly, to boast of 
his ~a in general. ‘The founder of his race, 
Philip, only-brother of Louis XIV., even if we acquit 
him, as, I think, we should, of the alleged murder of 
his first wife, our interesting Henrietta-Anne, whose 
death is so impressively portrayed by Bossuet, yet 
stands arraigned of ineffable profligacy. He was 
father of the Regent, whose son Louis forms an ho- 
nourable exception to this dissolute series of genera- 
tions ; for he was eminently learned, pious, and bene- 
ficent. He died in 1752, leaving a son, Louis Phi- 
lippe, the stupid husband of the most licentious of 
women, so proclaimed, in fact, by her son, Egalité, 
(Louis Philippe Jooeph,) himself the most de 
of men, the emblem of princely degradation. But the 
present king of the French has ever been distinguish- 
ed for the exemplary deportment of his private life ; 
nor, surely, has his conduct on the throne verified the 
prognostic or confirmed the judgment of his early in- 
structress, Madame de Genlis, which denied him the 
attributes, and pronounced him ma oor compe- 
tently to fulfil the duties of the royal station. In a 
letter dated from Altona, the 18th of February, 1796, 
on hearing that there was even then question of 
making him king, she boldly addressed him, resident 
at that period in the United States, thus—* Vous 

rétendre A la royauté! devenir usurpateur ! eeecee 
En vous placant sur le tréne, vous n’y porteriez ja- 
mais que le plus odieux de tous les titres .... vous 
n’avez ni les titres ni les qualités necessaires dans ce 
rang.... Votre institutrice doit mieux qu'un autre 
connoitre votre caractére, et j’ose répondre que vous 
avez horreur des projets qu’on vous attribue.”” The 
lady lived, however, to see her pupil on that throne 
which she so energetically deprecated for him, and I 
could discern the royal carriages at her funeral. 

Napoleon, on the other hand, maintained that the 
dispossession of a reigning monarch, and transference 
of his crown to a near relation, as occurred in 1830, 
between Charlies X. and Louis Philippe, was by far 
more pregnant with danger to sovereigns than the 
elevation to it of an arising military chief, or ordinary 
subject, like himself—* L’exemple,” said he, as if 
in prevision of the event, “que donnerait le duc 
d’Orleans peut se renouveller chaque jour. I! n’est 
pas de souverains qui n’ait A quelques pas de lui, 
dans son propre palais, des cousins, des neveux, des 
freres, quelques propres a imiter facilement 
celui qu une fois Jes aurait remplacés.”"—( Las Cases, 
tome il. p. 20.) 
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“is the world that tarns upon its own axis, and has 
Lunar influences, and revolutions round Heavenly 
Bodies, and various - of that sort! This is 
human natur, is it! Oh, natur, natur! This is the 
miscreant that I was going to benefit with all my 
little arts, and that even now I feel so much for, as 
to wish to let him go! But,” added Mr. Brass, with 
greater fortitude, “1 am myself a lawyer, and bound 
to set an example in carrying the laws of my happ 
country into effect. Sally, my dear, — me, 
catch hold of him on the other side. Mr. Richard, 
sir, have the goodness to run and fetch a constable. 
The weakness is past and over, sir, and moral 

returns. A constable, sir, if you please!” 


_ — 


DOUBLE MARRIAGES. 


Charles Louis, during the life of his legitimate and 
unoffending consort, Charlotte, daughter of William 
V., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, discarded her, and 
married the daughter of the Baron de —— by 
whom he had thirteen children, to whom he gave the 
title of Rangraves. By his lawful wife he had, in 
addition to the Duchess of Orleans, Charles, his suc- 
cessor in the Electorate, a weak prince, who died 
childless. For this double and concurrent marriage, 
there existed, indeed, high authority, and a memo- 
rable precedent, in Philip of Hesse-Cassel, called the 
Magnanimous! his wife’s ancestor, who had been 
allowed this plurality under singular pretences, by 
the heads of the Reformation, in 1540. The docu- 
ment is still wpparent, subscribed by Luther, Bucer, 
Melancthon, &c., and not impotently wielded, we 
may believe, as a weapon of on, in the ter- 
rible grasp of Bossuet, who first produced it to the 
astonished world, after above a century of suppres- 
sion. Mr. Hallam, it is fair to add, (Constitutional 
History, chap. ii.) maintains that a similar indulgence 
had been offered to Henry VIII. by Clement VII. in 
September, 1530, in order to prevent the threatened 
schism, as a mezzotermine, which, indeed, had alrea- 
dy been recommended by Luther and Melancthon, 
rather than sanction the repudiation of so virtuous a 
wife as Catharine. But, relative to Clement's al- 
leged and accommodating compromise, see Lingard. 
(Henry VIII. ch. iii.) 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT GHUZNI. 

Major Hough, in his account of the capture of 
Ghuzni, thus speaks of the treatment of the prison- 
ers :— 

There were about 1,500 prisoners. Except a few 
they were all released. Some were Hindoostanees, 
found in the out-work, who declared they were press- 
ed into the service. With to the prisoners 
taken on the 22d July, on the day of the attack on 
Shah Shooja’s camp, twenty-five of the followers of 
the father-in-law of Dost Mahomed, who was killed, 
were brought to the king, J Ne po next day,) who 


sive to the king, and stabbed one of his own servants, 
who was s ng behind him ; upon which his ma- 
jesty’s attendants rushed on these people and killed 
them ; but this was by no order from Shah Shooja. 
This I believe to be the real fact, aud I made par- 
ticular inquiries. Asiatic Journal. 
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THE TURKISH 


TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 

The following sketch of the Turkish rmment 
is given by General Sir Charles Napier, fo his book 
on the Ionian islands and on colonies :— 

“ Having spoken of a Turkish Pascha, it may per- 
haps interest a reader i t of eastern customs, to 
give a short outline of the principles of the Turkish 
government. 

« All men know that this ae is despotic, 
and despotism affords a few checks upon itself when 
pushed to extremes. Human nature will endure 
misery up to a certain point: then a reaction takes 

lace, the great art of Turkish ny is to in- 

ict as much Injustice as is possible, without pro- 
ducing this fearful reaction; in short, to rob men as 
much as it is possible to do without obliging them to 
destroy the robber in self-defence. Sultan, 
living at Constantinople, governs his empire by a 
‘ Divan,’ or Cabinet Council ; his empire is divided 
into districts called ‘ Paschalics,’ each ruled by a 
Pascha. The Pascha gets his place by bribes, and 
when installed in the government of his Paschalic, 
he pays tribute to the Sultan and bribes to the Divan. 
This money is raised upon the people of his Pascha- 
sic under his government. But let us trace the career 
of a Pascha his childhood to the close of his un- 
certain life. The Sultan, and various great men 
about him, are fond of having a number of pages 
selected for their personal beauty ; these young gen- 
tlemen become courtiers from the beginning, 
though no great pains be taken with their morals, 
they quickly acquire a tho ugh knowledge of man- 
kind, and of court intrigue. is soon gets them em- 
ployed, and by dint of talents, and of money, which 
they have various ways of acquiring, some of them 
at last get Paschalics, the t object of Turkish am- 
bition. A Pascha is the Sultan of his Paschalic : 
life and property are in his hands. Here, then, is our 

andsome page in full possession of his wishes; but 
here too ins his danger. He has, in fact, bought 
his Paschalic, and whenever the Sultan can find an 
excuse to cut off his head, he does so, because the 
Grand Signior and the Divan have the Paschalic 
again for sale : and, moreover, the Sultan inherits all 
the property of a Pascha whose head is cut off. This 
saves much litigation as to inheritance ; but at the 
same time the Paschas find that having a Sultan for 
their heir-at-law is frequently attended with consider- 
able inconvenience. 

“ Now, then, we have to see how the Sultan goes 
about to get his Pascha’s head ; and how the Pascha 
tries to save that ble ornament. 

“The Sultan leaves the Pascha quiet for a time 
after his appointment, in order that he may get rich, 
for till then there is no interest in the e. Then 
he begins his operations ; he listens to all complaints 
from the people against cruelty and extortion inflicted 
upon them, and being ‘father of his people,’ he re- 
solves to chop off the head of his tyrannical Pascha, 
—— the sufferings of the poor, and pocket the 
Pascha’s money. Divan, whose members have 
raised the amount of the bribes demanded from the 
Pascha in se oe to the rumour of his accumulated 
treasures, are equally eager to get the interesting ope- 
ration above alluded to performed, because, ‘though 
the old Pascha pays well, so will the new Pascha, 
out of the treasures of the old one, a part of which 
only réaches the lawful and imperial heir; besides 
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which, he can afford to disburse in advance for the 
reversion. Now then, does our Pascha dream 
of bowstrings and scimetars ; but it is all in the ‘ wa 
of trade,’ foreseen, and the remedies provided. 
The first object of the old Pascha is so to rob his 
le that they ma a ; tae races —_ 
that e new Pascha begins with a 
loan, the pars hr are not inclined to complain of the 
old one as long as they can endure his oppression, 
because, in addition to the certain and 
tob which the new Pascha must commit, to en- 
able him to clear off his promises to the Divan and 
establish himself with proper dignity in his office, he 
may be worse in disposition than the man they have. 
However, when the people begin these nice calcula- 
tions as to the prudence of making a change, the old 
Pascha moderates his inflictions : he takes one daugh- 
ter and leaves the other; takes one dollar instead of 
two; sends a few wives back to their husbands, (if 
he thinks they will be kindly taken ;) and pays vari- 
ous other little attentions to the comfort of his ‘ dear 
children,’ as he calls the people. But his precautions 
do not stop here : he causes the messengers sent from 
Constantinople to be slain on wip worn as if by 
robbers, reads their despatches, writes to Con- 
stantinople, complaining that his beloved Sovereign 
never communicates with him, adds a present, and 
occasionally sends a trusty man who removes an 
enemy in the Divan. If this emissary fails, the 


and | Pascha a his wife and family. When I was 


at Joannina, Ali sent a man for this purpose to Con- 
stantinople: he took a flying aim at the enemy of 
Ali, the famed Pascha Bey, missed, was caught, and 
died in exquisite torments. Ali, who had this man’s 
wife and children prisoners, let them out, as the man 
had made an attempt. If, finally, the page Pascha 
fails in all these efforts, and the minister of death 
reaches him, imparting the dreadful warrant, he kisses 
the feet of his Sovereign and dies; now and then, 
however, he confides in Fis talents and his power, and 
fights his master, as was the case of Ali Pascha of 
Joannina, whose head and the heads of his children 
and grandchildren now form a serious oz party 
over one of the gates of Constantinople. e also 
see that the powerful satrap of Egypt has not only 
braved, but made his sovereign cower before his 
battalions of well-drilled Arabians.” 





VERSES WRITTEN IN MAY, 1839. 


Break not by heedless word the spell 
With which that strain hath bound 11e ; 
For the bright thoughts of former yeurs 
Are thronging fast around me. 

Voices long hush’d, are heard again, 
Smiles that have passed away 

Beam on my memory, as once 

They bless’d mine early day. 

Hopes that have melted into air, 

And sorrows that have slept— 

And, bending from the spirits’ land, 
The loved—the lost—the wept. 

My very heart is young again, 

As in the days of yore ; 

I feel that I could trust—alas! 

As I may trust no more ! 


Lady Flora Hastings. 
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PART XIV. 


Behold now, patient and ing reader—for in 
your eyes it is anxiously desired this history 
however imperfectly given) may find favour—the 
1—the desperate reverse in Mr. Aubrey’s cir- 
cumstances, et may nga y many ce 
commanding position in society : that of a high- 
born igh gentleman, possessed of a fine unen- 
—s income, + - all of luxury and splendour, 
opportunity for gratifying a disposition of 
— munificence, —_ that ~~ recure—and whose 
q cations prospects justified him in aspiri 
to the highest senatorial distinction :—behold kim, I 


say, with his beloved and helpless family, sunk— | ( 
ircumstances—beneath | hand for £10,000, payable on demand, for such Gam- 


lower than into straitened ci 
even poverty—into debi—and that of a hopeless de- 
scription ! ing that no one can be so secure, but 
that all this, or something of the like kind, may one 
day or other happen to him, "tis hoped that it will be 
found neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to watch 
carefully and closely the present condition and con- 
duct of the Aubreys. 

Round hand and foot—so to speak—as Mr. Aubrey 
felt. himself, and entirely at the mercy of Mr. Tit- 
mouse and his solicitors, Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, what could he but submit to almost any 
terms on which they chose to insist !—It will be re- 
collected that Mr. on’s proposal was, that Mr. 

- Aubrey should forthwith discharge, without scrutiny, 
their bill of £3,946, 14s. 6d.; give sufficient security 
for the payment of the sum of £10,000 to Mr. Tit- 
mouse, within twelve or a months’ time, and 
two promissory notes for sum of £5,000 each, 
payable at some future period, as to which he had to 
rely solely on the sincerity and forbearance of Mr. 
Gammon, and the ratification of his acts by Mr. Tit- 
mouse. ‘This proposal was duly communicated by 
the unfortunate Aubrey to Messrs. Runnington, who 
obtained a fortnight’s time in which to deliberate 
upon it; at the end of which period, he was advised 
by them to accept the proposed terms as unquestion- 
ably fair, and, under circumstances, much more leni- 
ent than could have been expected. This might be 
so; but yet, how dismaying and hopeless to Aim the 
ay Se it into effect! How, indeed, was it to 
be done? First of all, how were Messrs. Running- 
tons’ and Mr. Parkinson’s bills to be got rid of—the 
former amounting to £1,670, 12s., the latter to £756? 
And how were Mr. Aubrey and his family to dive in 
the meanwhile, and how, moreover, were to be met 
the expenses of his legal education? As waa inti- 
mated in a former part of this history, all that Mr. 
Aubrey had, on settling in London, was £3,000 
stock (equal to £2,640 of money) and £493 in his 
banker’s hands ;—so that all his cash in hand was 
£3,063 ; and if he were to devote the whole of it to 
the discharge of the three attorneys’ bills which he 
owed, he would still leave a gross balance unpaid of 
£3,310, 6s. 6d.! And yet for him to talk of giving 
security for the payment of £10,000 within eighteen 
months, and his own notes of hand for £10,000 more ! 
[t was really almost apy to sit down and 
contemplate all this. But he could not fold his arms 
in impotence and despair, he must look his difficul- 

ties straight in the face, and do the best that was in 
his power. He resulvetl to devow every farthing he 


had, except £200, to the liquidation of Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s account, and (in* 
smaller proportion) of those also of Messrs. Run- 
nington and Mr. Parkinson: if necessary, he 

Gon his heart thrilled with anguish at aoe 
to sell his books, and the remnant of old family plate 
that he had preserved. Then he would strain every 
nerve to contribute towards the support of himself 
and of his family, poor oppressed soul! by his lite- 
rary exertions, in every moment that he could spare 
from his legal studies ; and practise the severest eco- 
nomy that was consistent with health and the preser- 
vation of a ble exterior. He resol also, 
though with a shudder, to commit himself to Gam- 
mon and Titmouse’s mercy, by handing to them 
th a fearful farce it seemed) his two notes of 


mon intimated was usual in such a case, and would 
be a in the present one. But whither was he 
to look for security for the nt of £10,000 within 
eighteen months’ time ? is was a matter that in- 
deed staggered him, and almost prostrated his ener- 
gies whenever he directed them to the subject; it 
occasioned him inexpressible agitation and anguish. 
Individuals there were, he believed, he knew, who 
would cheerfully enter into the desired security on 
his behalf; but what a mockery, cruel and insulting! 
For them to be asked to secure Ais payment of the sum 
at the time mentioned, was, in effect, palpably asking 
them to pay the money for him, and in that light they 
could not but view such an application. The reader 
will easily understand eal ger of such considera- 
tions upon so sensitive high-minded a person as 
Aubrey. While revolving these distracting and ha- 
rassing topics in his mind, the name of Lord de la 
Zouch always presented itself to him. Had he not 
solemnly, repeatedly, ged himself to communi- 
cate with that kind, wealthy, and generous noble- 
man, in such an emergency as the present? His 
lordship’s income was at least eighty or a hundred 
thousand pounds a year; his habits were simple and 
unostentatious, though he was of a truly munificent 
disposition; and he had not a large and e ive 
family, his only child being Mr. Delamere. e had 
ever professed, and, as far as he had hitherto had an 
a roved himself to be a devoted, a most 
ectionate friend to Mr. Aubrey: did not Provi- 
dence, then, seem to point him out distinctly as one 
who should be applied to, to rescue from destruction 
a fallen friend? And why should Aubrey ure 
up an array of imaginary obstacles, arising out of ex- 
cessive and morbid fastidiousness? And whom were 
such scruples reducing to destitution along with him ? 
—his wife, his children, his devoted and noble-minded 
sister! But, alas! the thought of sweet Kate sug- 
another source of exquisite pain and embar- 
rassment to Aubrey, who well knew the ardent and 
inextinguishable passion for her entertained by youn 
Delamere. "T'was true that, to pacify his father, a: 
also not to grieve or harass Miss Aubrey by the con- 
stant attentions, with which he would have other- 
wise followed her, he had consented to devote him- 
self with t assiduity and ardour to his last year’s 
studies at Oxford; yet was he by no means an infre- 
uent visiter at Vivian street, resolutely regardless of 
the earnest entreaties of Miss Aubrey, and even of 
her brother. Not that there was ever any in- 





delicate or obtrusive in his attentions; how it 
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ee ee ket, resolving to go 
into the Temple gardens and a te ae ee | 


no great acuteness in Delamere to discover it. 
ws emotion which it might excite would be w 


could see anywhere; frank, hi , accom-| Having at length seated himself on a bench, under 
ee eet oe t, and | one of the old trees near the river, with a somewhat 
could she but be) tremulous hand he took out and opened the letter, 


simple, a manne: 
touched with a lively sense of the noble disinterest- 
edness of his attachment to her! I declare that Kate 
wrote him several letters in dissuasion of his addresses, 
that wore such a genuine and determined air of repul- 
sion as would have staggered most men; but young 
Delamere cared not one straw for any of them: let 
Kate vary her tone as she pleased, he simply told her 
that he had sent them to his mother, who said they 
were very good letters indeed; so he would make a 
int of reading all she would send him, and so 
orth. When Kate, with too solemn an emphasis to 
be mistaken or encountered with raillery, assured him 
that nothing upon earth should prevail upon her to 
quit her present station in her brother’s family, at all 
events until“he had completely surmounted all his 
troubles, og mes with looks of fond admiration, 
would reply that it signified nothing, as he was pre- 
pared to wee her tn on and submit to any oy 
or unkindness which her heart would let her exhibit. 
I must own that poor Kate was, on more than one 
oceasion of his exhibiting traits of delicate genero- 
sity towards her brother, so moved and melted 
towards her lover, that she could—shall I say it — 
have sunk into his arms in silent and passionate ac- 
quiescence ; for her heart had, indeed, been 
really his. Now, I say, when Mr. Aubrey adverted 
for a moment to this state of things, was it not caleu- 
lated a thousandfold to enhance the difficulty of his 
applying to the father of Delamere? So indeed it 
was; and, torn with icting emotions and consi- 
derations of this kind, nearly the whole of the fort- 
= seer to him for deliberation had . 
before he could make up his mind to apply to Lord 
a la — Atl . a he iopueeties 
0 80; when he had into the ice 
his letter, one in every line of which the noble and 
generous person to whom it was addressed, might 
easily detect the writhings of its writer's wounded 
spirit and broken heart, he looked indeed a melan- 
oly object. The instant that, by ing his letter 
into the box, he had irrecoverably with all con- 
trol over it, and to Lord de la Zouch it must go, Au- 
brey felt as if he would have given the world to recall 
it. Never had he heaved so many profound sighs, 
and felt so utterly miserable and destitute as ~— 
his walk homeward that afternoon. There they di 


and read as follows :— 
“ Fotheringham Castle, 18th July, 18—. 
“« My very dear Aubrey, 

“If you really value my friendship, never pain my 
feelings again a of distrust as to the 
issue of any application of yours to me,-such as are 
contained in your letter now lying before me. Has 
any thing that has ever hitherto passed between us 
justified them? For Heaven’s sake tell your attor- 
neys not to lose a moment in procuring the necess 
instruments, and forwarding them to me throu 
Messrs. Framlingham, my lawyers; I will then exe- 
cute them immediately, and return them to you by 
the next post or mail. If you will but at once set 
about this in a business-like way, I will forgive and 
forget all the absurd and unkind scruples with which 
your letter abounds. Since you would probably make 
a mighty stir about it,1] shall not at present dwell 
upon the inexpressible pleasure it would give me to 
be allowed to exonerate you at once from the vulgar 
and grasping wretches who are now — you, 
my very dear Aubrey, and to constitute myself your 
creditor instead of them. But, on further considera- 
tion, I suppose you would distress yourself on the 
ground of my restricted means rendering it so much 
more difficult for me than for them to give you time 
for the payment of your debt!! Or will you play the 
man, and act at once in the way in which, I assure 
[om upon my honour, I would act by you, on a simi- 
ar solicitation, were our situations reversed? By 
the way, I intend to insist on being your sole surety ; 
unless, indeed, your creditors doubt my solvency, in 
which case I hope we shall be able, amongst our 
common friends, to find a sufficjent co-surety. 

“And now, dear Aubrey, how get you on with 
law? Does she smile or scowl upon you? I won- 
der why you did not go to the fountain-head, and be- 
come at.once a pupil to your friend, the Attorney- 
General. Who is the gentleman whom you are 

ing with? He certainly has rather a curious 
name! Well, my dear Aubrey, Heaven in its own 
time crown your virtuous efforts—your uncon- 
querable resolution—with success! Won't it be odd 
if, when I am dead and gone, and my son is occupy- 
ing my present place on the benches, you should be 
sitting on the woolsack? More unlikely things than 
a -_ = to = H look - ayes How = 
, 7 , > rs. Aubrey a iss Aubrey, and your little 
sister he felt sick at heart; and during the whole of | (5251 ‘Thou we are going in a fortnight’s time 
to fill this old place, (the ——s, the ——-s, and the 
——+s, and others, are coming,) we shall be til] then 
= — and so | pad are gone. Would 
, at we could insist on of you taking up your 
eS ee rd de la Zouch to address his} 5,46 with us! Have you pes Geoffrey Intaly # 
He tells me that he is working very hard Indeed at 
Oxford; and so says his tutor. It is more than ever 
"| Aubrey, you's, fthfily and afectonatcly, 
” » yours, y onately, 
St eee “De ts foven 

“T shall return presently,”’ said Mr. Aubrey to the 

clerk, with as much calmness as he could assume, 


“6 Cartes Avsarey, Esq. 
“P.S. On further consideration, let your people 
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send the deeds, &c., at once on to me, direct from 
themselves ;—’tis a private matter, which is of no 


Mr. Aub » to dispose of as he p 


leased—trusting 
that it might be effectual in reliev him from the 


consequence to any one but ourselves. No one, in-| difficulties which were more i lately 


deed, except ourselves, your own solicitors, and eae 
opponents, need know any thing about it. Neither 
Lady de la Zouch nor my son will have the least 
inkling of the matter.” 


No language of mine can do justice to the feelings 
with which Mr. Aubrey, after many pauses, occa- 
sioned by irrepressible emotion, perused the forego- 
ing letter. Its generosity was infinitely enhanced by 
its delicacy; and both were most exquisitely appre- 
ciated by a man of his susceptibility, and in his cir- 
cumstances. His eyes—his heart overflowed with 
unutterable gratitude towards the Almighty, and the 
noble instrument of his mercy. He would have 
flown on the wings of the wind to the dear beings in 
Vivian Street, with joyous face and light elastic step, 
to make them participators in his joy. He rose and 
walked to and fro by the river side with most exhila- 
rated spirits. The sky was cloudless; the sun shone 
brilliantly; and innumerable brisk and busy craft 
were moving to and fro upon the swelling bosom of 
the magnificent Thames. Gladness was in his soul. 
The light without was typical of that within. Seve- 
ral times he was on the point of starting off to Vivian 
Street; but, on consideration, he resolved to go to 
Messrs. Runni and set them into instant com- 
munication with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap ; 
and matters having been set in train for the speediest 

ossible settlement, Mr. Aubrey returned to chambers, 

ut quitted them an hour earlier than usual, to bright- 
en the countenances of those he loved by the joyous 
intelligence he bore. But he found that they also 
had cheering news to communicate ; so that this was 
indeed a memorable day to them. 

Old Lady Stratton, an early and bosom friend of 
the late Mrs. Aubrey, had, it may easily be believed, 
never ceased to take a lively interest in the fortunes 
of the unhappy Aubreys. She was now far advanced 
in years; and though she enjoyed an —_ income, 
derived from the liberality of her husband, Sir Beryl 
Stratton, Baronet, who had died some twenty or 
thirty years before ; yet, having no children, and see- 
ing no necessity for saving money, she had followed 
the noble example of her deceased friend, Mrs. Au- 
brey, and bestowed annually all her surplus income 
in the most liberal and systematic charity. Many 
years before, however, she had resolved upon mak- 
ing a provision for Miss Aubrey, whom she loved as 
if she had been her mother; and the e ient she 
had resorted to yay unknown to the Aubreys) was 
to insure her life for the sum of £15,000, the whole 
ef which sum she had intended to bequeath to Miss 
Aubrey. The premiums on so large an insurance as 
this were heavy annual drains upon her purse ; and, 
together with her long-continued charities, and the 
expenditure necessary to support her station, left her 
but stinted means for contri nting to the relief of the 
ruined Aubreys. With some di qe day the 
old lady, in one way or another, principally by ef- 
fecting a loan from the insurance come upon her 

licy, had contrived to raise a sum 0 000; and 
iss Aubrey had that morning received a letter from 
her, full of tenderness, her to present the 


upon him. Never had they spent so happy an even- 
ing together since they had quitied Yatton. In the 
excitement of the hour, even Aubrey felt for a while 
as if they now saw their way through all their em- 
barrassments and dangers. Can the reader imagi 
what must have been the feelings of Miss yon 
when she first heard of, and afterwards reflected 
upon, the princely munificence of Lord de la Zouch? 
If he can, it is well—it is more than I am equal to 
describing. They kept her awake more than half 
the night; and en she appeared at breakfast, her 
brother's quick eye detected in her countenance the 
traces of a severe conflict of feelings. With him 
also much of the excitement occasioned by the two 
oecurrences above mentioned, had disappeared by 
the time that he took his seat in his little study at his 
usual early hour. First of all, he felt very uneasy in 
receiving so large a sum from Lady Stratton, whom 
he knew not wo be rich, at all events, not rich enough 
to part with so considerable a sum without inconve- 
nience ; and he resolved not to accept of her proffered 
kindness, unless she would allow him to transmit to 
her his bond for the amount, together with interest. 
Surely this was an unnecessary step; yet where is 
the man who, on all occasions, acts precisely as a 
calm and reflecting observer of his conduct, long ofter- 
wards, could have wished him to act? One must 
make allowance for the feelings which prompted him, 
those of a highly honourable and independent and 
over-sensitive man, who felt himself oppressed al- 
ready by the weight of pecuniary obligation which 
he had incurred, and sought for the semblance of 
relief to his feelings by receiving that as a loan only 
which had been nobly proffered as a gift; and thus, 
as it were, in point of fact destroying all the grace 
and courtesy of the benefaction ; but it is useless dis- 
cussing the matter. I regret that Mr. Aubrey should 
have chewed himself to be influenced 4 ber con- 
siderations: but so it was, and poor old Lady Strat- 
ton was informed by him in a letter certainly abound- 
ing in expressions of heartfelt gratitude and affection, 
that he had availed himself of her generous assistance, 
but only on the terms of his being allowed to deposit 
his bond for the repayment of it, with interest, with 
her solicitors ; earnestly trusting that, ere long, he 
should be enabled to fulfil his engagements to all 
who had assisted him. 

This seasonable assistance enabled him to make 
the following arrangement for liquidating the sums 
due on account of ‘e tremendous attorney's bills :— 


Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s bill 
was, - - - - - £3,946 14 €¢ 





Messrs. Runningtons’, - - - 1,67012 ¢ 
Mr. Parkinson’s, - - - : 756 0 0 
£6,373 6 6 


These were his liabilities. Then his assets were :— 


Moneyinthe funds, - - - - £2,640 
Money at his banker’s, - - - - 423 
Advanced by Lady Stratton, - - - 2,000 


— 


£5,063 





sum in question (for which Lady Stratton had lodged 


a credit with her bankers in London) to her brother, 


As soon as he had made the foregoing statement on 
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a slip of paper early in the in his study, he 
averted his eye from it for a moment with a sort of 
cold shudder. Were he to devote every farthing of 
assets that he had, he still could not come within 
£1,310 odd of his mere attorneys’ bills. What was 
he todo? The result of a long and anxious morn- 
yb calculation and ing was to appropriate 
£4,000 of his assets thus, (if he could prevail u 

his creditors to be for the present content with it : 


£2,500 

1,000 

° - : - 500 
£4,000 


If this a t could be effected, then he 


would be able to reserve in his own hands £1,063, 
and retain liabilities as under :— 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 
(balanee,) - Bite < £1,446 14 6 
ingtons’ (ditto, - 
Mr. Parkinson’s (ditto, ° : 


- 670 12 0 
- 26 0 0 


£2,373 6 6 


Heavy was his heart at beholding this result of 
even the most favourable mode of putting his case : 
bat — the memoranda in his pocket-book, and 
repaired to his dressing-room ; and having completed 
his toilet, appeared at breakfast with as cheerful a 
countenance as he could assume. Each of the three 
assembled, perceived, however, that the others were 
striving to appear gay and happy. Suffice it to say, 
that within a week’s time, Messrs. Runnington re- 
ceived the security from Lord de la Zouch, 
who had thereby bound himself in the penal sum of 
£20,000 that Mr. Aubrey should, on or before the 
24th day of January, 18—, (that is, in eighteen 
months’ time from date of the bond,) pay the 
principal sum of £10,000, with interest at 5 per cent.; 
and this instrument, ther with Mr. Aubrey’s two 
promissory notes for £5,000 each, and also cash to 
the amount of £2,500 in part payment of their bill, 
having been delivered to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, who, after a great deal of reluctance on the 
le of Mr. Quirk, finally consented to allow the 

lance of £1,446, 14s. 6d. to stand over, they deli- 
vered to him, first a receipt for so much on account 
of their own bill ; and secondly, an instrument by 
which Tittlebat Titmouse, for the considerations 
therein expressed, did remise, release, and forever 
quit claim, unto Charles Aubrey, his heirs, executors, 
and administrators, all other demands whatsoever, 
[é. e. other than the said sum of £20,000.) By this 
arrangement, Mr. Aubrey was absolutely exonerated 
from the sum of £40,000, in which he stood indubi- 
tably indebted to Mr. ‘Titmouse, and so far he had 
just cause for congratulation. But was not his situa- 


tion still one calculated to depress and alarm him | so/um, 


more and more every time that he contemplated it? 
Where was he to the sum requisite to release 
Lord de la Zouch from any part of his dreadful lia- 
bility? For with such a surety in their power as that 
t and opulent peer, was it likely that Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Seep would be otherwise then 
perem and inflexible when the day of payment 
arrived? And if so, with what feelings must Mr. 
Marcu, 1841.—Musrum. 53 





Aubrey see his noble and friend called upon 
to pay down nearly £11,000 for him? _ And was he 
not liable at any moment upon his own two notes for 
£5,000 each? And were they not likely to insist 
ily on the di of their own serious balance 
£1,446 oddst How likely that ns such as 
they and their client were represented to be, would, as 
soon as they decently could, proceed to extremities 
with him, in the confidence that the sight and the 
sound of his agonies would call in powerful and 
affluent friends to his assistance ? 

Still pressed, as indeed he was, his spirit had 
by no means lost its elasticity, supported as he was 
by a powerful, an unconquerable wit, and also by 
a devout reliance upon the protection of Providence. 
Though law is indeed an exhausting and absorbing 
study, and it was pursued by Mr. Aubrey with unflag- 
ging energy, yet he found time (those who choose 
may find time enough for every ing) to contribute 
sensibly to the support of himself his family by 
literary labours, expended principally upon composi- 
tions of an historical and political character, and 
which were forwarded from time to time to the dis- 
tinguished Review which has been already men- 
tioned. To produce, as he produced, articles of this 
description, of considerable length and frequency, 

quiring ready, extensive, and accurate knowledge, 
careful composition; original and vigorous in 
their conception and their execution, by their 
intrinsic merit arresting, immediately on their appear- 
ance, the attention of the public; I say, to do all 
this, and only in those precious intervals which 
ought to have been given to the relaxation of his 
strained faculties and — powers, and under the 
pressure, too, of such overpowering anxieties as 
were his, argued surely the possession of first-rate 
energies, of a perfectly indomitable resolution. All 
this while, moreover, he contrived to preserve an un- 
ruffled temper—which, with a man of such sensibili- 
ties as his, afforded indeed a signal instance of self- 
control; and, in short, on all these grounds, Mr. 
Aubrey appears entitled to the a and respect 
of all reflecting persons. I spoke of his anxieties. 
Suppose, thought he, health should fail him, what 
was to become of him, and of those anal pines 
ent upon him? Suppose illness should invade 
ar Sambens of hie family, what was in pros- 
pect but destitution, or surrendering them up—bitter 
and heart-breaking contingency !—to the rious 
charity of others? What would avail all his ex- 
hausting labours in the acquisition of professional 
knowledge while his liberty was entirely at the com- 
mand of Mr. Titmouse, and Messrs. Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap, who might, at any moment, actuated 
by mercenary motives, or impelled by caprice, blight 
all his pros ts, and incarcerate himina prison! Yet, 
under this burden, to adopt the lang «age of Sir Henry 
Spelman on an analogous occasion, “* non a 
sed perpetuis humeris sustinendum,” Mr. Aubrey 
stood firmly. He felt that he was called upon to 
endure it; a blessed spirit, ever, as it were, ide 
him, whispering the ee assurance, that ail 
thie was ordered and designed by the Supreme Dis- 
oh ee re etree Heres te of his 
ith, and that the issue was with him. It is merci- 
fully ordained, that “hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,”’ and that, “ty = every turn and va- 
26 Sp. or Mae 
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riety of mortal 
long as he felt his health wnimpai 
energies in full vigour, ks | 
as a sort of guarantee from Heaven that he 
be able to carry on a suceessful, though it 
a long and wearisome straggle with adverse circam- 
stances. Still it cost him a very pai effort to as- 
sume and preserve that exterior of tranquillity which 
should calm and assure the beloved beings associated 
with him in this hour of peril and suffering; and 
oftener than they chose to let him know of it, did the 
keen eyes of a wife’s and sister’s love detect the 
ion which darkened his countenance 
his manner. Theirs was, after all, 
with all that I have said, a happy little home. He 
was almost always punctual to his dinner-hour, to a 
minute, knowing how a thousand fears on his account 
would otherwise assail the fond beings who were 
counting the minutes till his arrival. D ay nn 
ence thus met they never separated till bed-time. 
times. Miss Aubrey would sit down to her piano, and 
y he in some song or air, which equally, 
whether merry or mournful, revived innumeral 
touching and tender recollections of former days, and 
she often ceased tremulously and in tears, in which 
she was not infrequently joined by both of those who 
had been listening ce. Then he would betake 
himself to his labours for the rest of the evening, 
inet quitting the room,) they either assisting him— 
ir and eager amanuenses! or themselves reading, 
or engaged at needle-work. Oh! it was ecstasy, 
too, to poor father to enter into the 
bols of his light-hearted little 
Agnes, who always made their 
for about a couple of hours after dinner, 
them “ stories,” to listen to theirs, to show 
pictures, to hear Charles read, and to join 
ily in their frolics, rolling about even on the 
floor with them. But when he paused for a moment, 
and his wife and Kate succeeded him as their play- 
mates, for a short interval, when his eye followed 
their movements, what sudden and sharp pan 
would pass through his heart as he thought of 
future, and what was to become of them! And 
when the maid arrived at the appointed hour, causing 
all fan instantly to cease, longing looks to be 
directed to papa and mamma, saying, as plainly as 
could be said, “only a few minutes more,” low 
fondly would he fold them in his arms! and when 
he felt their little arms clasping his neck and caress- 
ing him, and their kisses, “all over” his face, feel- 
ings were excited within him, which were too dee 
for utterance—which defy description. ’Tis said, 
believe, of Robespierre, or some other tyrant, as an 
instance of his fearful refinement in cruelty, that a 
of distinction who had become obnoxious to 
im he formally condemned to death, but allowed to 
Seen > So Stee Go Capeeang pane 
his lovely family ; he and they aware, all the while, 


misery. It was so with Aubrey. So 
» and his mental 
on these blessi 
sho 
ight be 


ay 


with which that unfortunate 
the countenances of those 
ow licable to his condition the 
j Medea— 
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happy ye, “ wnto whom the lines are fallen in 
places, yea, who 





YEAR. 


rt wpocdipacedé p' bupacty, réixva; 
Ti pb ema by réy cevdovaver bday ; ‘ 


Ai, al, ri j erat, 
Tovaixes, dardpdv ws tidov réxvwy. 


The above was one that v . 
on the occasions I have alluded to, yo Aw poem 
mind of Mr. Aubrey; for he felt himself indeed 
pan, Fle gale tars mate mer ag 
owed such tremendous sums of money, and for which 
he was liable to be, at any moment that might be 
oe ge malice creping; placked from his little 


home, and cast into prison ! 
Oh, happy ye, now reading these peges penned 
is time,—oh, 
sant 


by one who has seen much trouble in 
have a goodly heritage ;”? who live, 
as it were, in a “ land flowing with milk — 
with whom life glides away like a tranquil and plea- 
sant dream; who are not sternly bidden “ % eat your 
bread with quaking, and drink your water with trem- 
bling and with ulness,” + nor “in vain to rise up 
early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows ;” who 
have, indeed, “ no thought for the morrow ;”—oh, ye 
who have leisure and ample means to pursue the 
objects of an honourable ambition, undisturbed by 
daily fears for daily bread—by terror, lest implacable 
creditors should at length frustrate al] your efforts, 
drive you from your position in mony and precipi- 
tate you and yours into ruin; I say, oh ye! dola 
peal to you in vain ? Do you tars fren thio puiathl 
portion of my narrative with indifference, or con- 
em or wearisomeness? If the mere description, 
brief though it may be, of the sufferings of the 
Aubreys be trying and di le to you, what 
must have been to them the actual endurance? Poor 
Aubrey ! as he walked along the crowded thorough- 
fares, morning and evening, een the Temple and 
Vivian street, what a disheartening consciousness he 
felt of his personal insignificance! Which of the 
fesvengers, patrician or Schelats that met or passed 
im, cared one straw for him, or would have cared a 
straw for him, had they even known the load of mi- 
sery and misfortune under which he s past 
them. Every time that he thus tween the 
scene of his absorbing labours at the Temple, and 
that spot—his house in Vivian Street—in the 
world’s wide desert, where only his heart was re- 
freshed by the never-failing spring of domestic love 
and tenderness, he felt, as it were, but a prisoner out 
upon parole! It is easy to understand that when a 
man walks alone the streets of London, depressed 
in spirit, and alarmed by the consciousness of in- 
creasing pecuniary embarrassment, his temper is 
likely to become irritable, his deportment forbidding, 
his spirit stern and soured, particularly against those 
who appeal to his charity, which then, indeed, he 
feels bitterly—éo begin at . It was not so, how- 
ever, with Aubrey, whose constant feeling was, 
Haud ignarus mali, —- succurere disco; and 
th may appear a small thing to mention, I feel 
ificati La teoceding of Kian, that, 4 te as 
were his circumstances, infinitely en to him 


! | as was the value of money, he went seldom unpro- 


vided with the means of relieving the humbler appli- 
cants for charity whom he passed in the streets—of 


* Maex, 1036-9. { Ezek. xii. 18. 
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any one else, and naturally. as it were, is 
filled h i end danger, that is 


especial 
nature is strengthened and brightened by the su 
- aioe te anh from hil 2. ae above 
> ion. To many a strong it, destitute o 
pe a a alas! how often, aie similar cir- 
cumstances, have come—ghastly visitants !—Despatr 
and Madness, with their hideous attendant, Svicipe, 
to do their bidding! But a Christian will pass 
through the most fearful storms, with an ted 
calmness and sense of security. What would have 
become of the three youths cast.into the burni 
fiery furnace, but for the presence of that fourth awful 
Being, the sight of whom confounded and affrighted 
Nebuchadnezzar, but, ——— A whom, his 
intended victims walked urt undismayed 
amidst the furnace heated one seven times more than it 
was wont to be heated? Though a spectacle so terri- 
ble and sublime is not now vouchsafed to mankind, 
the memorial of it is designed to have the like effect. 
The endearing and inspiriting lessons of Christianity 
may goers by all be will. Be who has this 
amidst i » a Voice 
before him, bidding ean ath eae the race 
that is set him, and he knows that in due time 
he will the goal. Animated by thoughts such 
as these, he needs not have resort to such seconda 
sources of consolation as the comparison of his own 
with the ter sufferings of others; it is enough 
for him that his Master wills him to endure, and 
unto the end, and, while conan, hom he feels fresh 
i infused into his aren | 
Pm og Aubrey, the Berea chew a not only 
a orming services of religion, 
but heal sep real eb Som the labours of life. 
It was not one to him of puritanical gloom or excite- 
ment, but of sincere, cheerful, fervent, enlightenea 
devotion. It-would have been to the reader, I think, 
not an uninteresting sight to behold this unfortunate 
and harassed family a church. They took almost 
the only pew that was vacant in the gallery, in a 
church not far distant from Vivian Street, a pew just 
holding themselves and little Charles, who, since 
their arrival in town, had begun to accompany them 
tothe morning service. There was something in their 


appearance, as they were to moming and 
creing weve that could hardly fail to interest any 
one who observed them. Two very elegant and 


lovely women, dressed in simple half-mourning, he 


those | of calm, gentlemanly manners, an intellectual coun- 


tenance, but overshadowed with deep seriousness, if 
not melancholy—as, indeed, was the case with the 
whole of the little group, except the beautiful child, 
Charles. If their mere appearance was thus caleu- 
lated to interest those around, who beheld them so 
punctual in their attendance, how much would that 
Interest have been increased, had the ar oe 
sessed an inkling of their singular and me. oly 
history? Here were individuals, whose condition 
was = reality of the consolations of religi 

exhibiting humility, resignation, faith, a deep delight 
in the house of Him who had permitted 
such ee a 
will it yet seemed to be that th ould pass through 
deeper sufferings than they had yet experienced. 
His temple seemed indeed to them, a refuge and 


y | Shelter from the storm. To Mr. —s every por- 


tion of the church service was precious, for its purity, 
its simplicity, its solemnity, its fervour, its truly 
scriptural character, its adaptation to every imagi 

ble condition of feeli: of circumstance, i . 
“ to all sorts and conditions of men.” There was a 
little circumstance, t with much interest, which 
occurred to them shortly after they had commenced 
their attendance at the church. An occasional ser- 
mon was preached one evening by a t, from 
the words, “« Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him,” on behalf of a yoy me pe Mr. 
Aubrey was soon struck by the unusual strength and 
beauty of the sermon in point of composition. Its 
language was at once chaste, pointed, and forcible ; 
its reasoning clear and cogent; its illustration apt 
and vivid ; its pathos genuine. As he went on, Mr. 
Aubrey became more and more convinced that he had 
seen or heard the preacher before ; and on inquiring 
afterwards his name, his impressions proved to be 
correct: the preacher had been at Oxford, at the very 
same college with him, and this was the first time 
that they had since come within sight of each other. 
Mr. Aubrey at once introduced himself, and was re- 
cognised, and they renewed their early friendship. 
Mr. Neville, poor soul, had nothing upon earth to 
support himself with but an afternoon lectureship in 
one of the city churches, from which he derived 


ry | about £75 a year; and on this sum alone he had 


contrived, for the last six or eight years, to su 

both himself and his wife, a very amiable and fond 
woman. Fortunately they had. no children; but 
they had seen much affliction, each of them bei 
in but middling health, and a t part 

his little income was, consequently, devoted to 
doctors’ bills. He was an admirable scholar ; a man 
of very powerful understanding, and deeply read in 
metaphysics and divinity. Yet this was all he could 
procure for his support; and very a work for 
them, poor souls, it was to “ make Ss meet.” 
\They lived in very small but creditable lodgings ; 
and amid all their privations, and with all the gloom 
of the future before them, they were as cheerful a 
little couple as the world ever saw. ‘They dearl 
loved, and would have sacrificed —_ thing for 
other ; and so lang as they could but keep their chins 


above water, they cared not for their exclusion from 
most of the comforts of life. They were, both of 
them, entirely resigned to the will of Heaven as to 
their position, nay, in all things. She generally 
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accompanied him whithersoever he went; but on the 
present occasion the little creature was lying at home 
in bed, enduring great suffering ; and the thought of 
it made the preacher’s heart very heavy, and his 
voice to falter a little, several] times, during his ser- 
mon. He was perfectly delighted when Aubrey in- 
troduced himself; and when the latter had heard all 
his friend's little history—for he had indeed a child- 
like simplicity and frankness, and told Mr. Aubrey 
7 thing he knew about himself—he wrung his 
hand with great emotion, almost too great for expres- 
sion. It seemed that a bishop, before whom poor Ne- 
ville had accidentally preached seven years before, had 
sent for him, and expressed such a very high opinion 
of his sermon, as led him mri f to look for 
some little preferment at his lordship’s hands, but in 
vain. Poor Neville had no powerful friends, and the 
bishop was overwhelmed with applicants for every 
= had to give away ; so it is not much to be 
wondered at that in time he totally lost sight of Mr. 
Neville, and of the hopes which had blossomed but 
to be blighted. What touched Mr. Aubrey to the 
soul, was the unaffected cheerfulness with which 
= Mr. Neville, now in his fortieth year, reconciled 

imself to his unpromising circumstances, the calm- 
ness with which he witnessed the door of preferment 
evidently shut upon him for ever. Mr. Aubrey ob- 
tained from him his address; and resolved that, 
though for reasons long ago mentioned he had with- 
drawn from almost every one of his former friends 
and associates, yet with this poor, this neglected but 
happy clergyman, he would endeavour to renew and 
cement firmly their early-formed but long-suspended 
friendship. And when on his return to Vivian Street, 
(whither Mrs. and Miss Aubrey had proceeded alone, 
at his request, while he walked on with Mr. Neville,) 
he told them the little history which I have above 
indicated to the reader, how the hearts of all of them 
went forth towards one who was in many respects a 
fellow-sufferer with themselves, and, practising what 
he ed, was really a pattern of resignation to the 
will of God; of humble but hearty faith in His 
mercy and loving-kindness ! 

Mr. = ag was not long in paying his promised 
visit to Mr. Neville, accompanied by Mrs. Aubrey. 
"Twas a long and not very agreeable walk for them, 
towards St. George’s in the East; and on reaching a 
small row of neat houses, only one story high, and 
being shown into Mr. Neville’s very ‘ttle sitting- 
room, they found Mrs. Neville lying on a sofa near 
the fire, looking very ill, and Mr. Neville sitting be- 
fore her, with a number of books on the table, and 
pen, ink, and paper, with which he was occupied pre- 
paring his next Sunday’s sermon ; but there was also 
a stip of paper on the table of a different description, 
and which had oceasioned both of them great dis- 
tress; viz. a rather peremptory note from their medi- 
cal man, touching the ment of his “ trifling ac- 
count” of £14 odds. ere poor Neville was to 
obtain such a sum, neither he nor his wife knew : they 
had already almost deprived themselves of necessary 
food and clothing, to enable them to discharge another 
account, and this new demand of an old claim had 
indeed grievously disquieted them. They said no- 
thing about it to Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey, who soon made 
themselves at home, and by their unaffected simplici- 
ty and cordiality of manner, relieved their humble 
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hosts from all anxiety. They partook of tea, in a 
sufficiently homely and frugal style; and before 
rose to go they exacted 2 promise, that as soon as 
Mrs. Neville should have recovered, they would both 
come and spend a jong day in Vivian Street. They 
soon became very intimate; and, Mrs. Neville’s 
health at length being such as to preclude her from 
attending at all to her needle, the reader will proba- 
bly think none the less of Miss Aubrey and Mrs. 
Aubrey, when he hears that they insisted on taking 
that task upon themselves, (a matter in which they 
were pany eae, somewhat expert,) and many and 
many an hour did these two charming women . 
both in Vivian Street and at Mrs. — in reliev- 
ing her from her labou icularly in prepari 
their winter clothi And now that I am on this 
rant, I may as well mention another not less amia- 
le trait in Kate; that, hearing of a girl’s school about 

to be founded in connexion with the church which they 
attended, and in support of which several ladies had 
undertaken to prepare various little matters, such as 
embroidery, lace, pictures, and articles of fancy and 
ornament, Kate also set to work with her pencil and 
brushes. She was a very tasteful draughtswoman ; 
and produced four or five such delicate and beautiful 
sketches, in water colour, of scenes in and about 
Yatton, as made her a very distinguished contributor 
to the undertaking; each of her sketches producing 
upwards of two guineas. She also drew a remarka- 
bly spirited crayon sketch of the pretty little head of 
Charles—who accompanied her to lace where 
her contributions were deposited, and delivered it in 
with hisown hand. Thus were this sweet and emia- 
ble family rapidly reconciling themselves to their al- 
tered circumstances—taking real pleasure in the new 
scenes which surrounded them, and the novel duties 
devolving upon them; and as their feelings became 
caleen, toe felt how true it is that happiness in this 
world depends not upon mere external circumstances, 
but upon THe minpD—which, contented and well regu- 
lated, can turn every thing around it into a source of 
enjoyment and Gonkfeinase—eahing indeed the wil- 
— to bloom and er gta the rose. 

ey kept up—especia te—a constant corres- 

Ae with good id Doctor Tatham; who, judg- 
ing from the frequency and the le of his letters, 
which were written with a truly old-fashioned dis- 
tinctness and uniformity of character, must have 
found infinite pleasure in his task. So also was it 
with Kate, who, if she had even been writing to her 
lover,—nay, between ourselves, what would Dela- 
mere have given to have had addressed to himself one 
of the long letters, crossed down to the very postscript, 
full of sparkling delicacy, nature, and good 
sense, which so often found their way to the “ Rey. 
Dr. Tatham, Yatton Vicarage, Yorkshire ?”’ 
were thus apprized of every thing of moment that 
transpired at Yatton, to which their feelings cl 
with unalienable affection. Dr. Tatham’s letters had 
indeed almost always a painful degree of interest at- 
tached to them. From fs Gece mention of Mr. 
Gammon’s name—and almost equally favourable as 
frequent—it appeared that he possessed a vast ascen- 
dency over Mr. Titmouse, and was, whenever he was 
at Yatton, in a manner its moving spirit. The Doc- 
tor represented Titmouse as a truly wretched creature, 





with no more sense of religion than a monkey; 
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ually silly, selfish, and vulgar—unfeeling and ty- 
pera. A wtater in bat th appenanity of exhibiting 
his real character. 


It exquisitely pained them, moreover, to find pret- 
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he considerately sunk the features of Tit- 
mouse’s conduct, which would have only uselessly 
i and disgusted his beloved correspondents. 
e informed them, however, from time to time, of the 
different visiters at the hall, particularly of the arri- 


ty distinct indications of a sterner and stricter rule ; ‘ ‘ 

being ap t at Yatton, than had ever been known | val and movements of their magnificent kinsfolk, the 
there so far as the tenants and villagers were | Earl of Dreddlin and Lady Cecilia, the Marquis 
concerned. Rents were now required to be paid with | Gants Jaunes de Millefleurs and Mr. ‘Tuft—the novel 


the utmost ity; many of them were raised, 
and wo oy Ak wen: into their leases and 
ts. In Mr. Aubrey’s time a distress or an 
action for rent was literally a thing unheard of in any 
part of the estate; but nearly a dozen had occurred 
since the accession of Mr. Titmouse. If this was at 
the instance of the ruling spirit, Mr. Gammon, he 
certainly got none of the odium of the proceeding, 
every letter announcing a resort to those extreme pro- 
ceedings a ressly authorized by Mr. Titmouse 
personally; Mr. on most of such occasions, 
utting in a faint word or two in favour of the tenant, 
Dut ineffeetually. The legal proceedings were al- 
ways cond in the name of “ Bloodsuck and 
Son,” whose town agents were, “ Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap ;” but their names never came under the 
eye of the defendants! No longer could the poor 
villagers, and poorer tenants, reckon on their former 
assistance from the hall in the hour of sickness and 
distress : cowslip wine, currant wine, elderberry wine, 
if made, were consumed in the hall. In short, there 
was a discontinuance of all those innumerable little 
endearing ies, and charities, and hospitalities, 
which render a good old country mansion the very 
heart of the neighbourhood. e Doctor, in one of 
his letters, intimated, with a sort of agony, that he 
had heard it mentioned by the people at the hall, as 
probable that Mr. Titmouse—the little Goth—would 
pull down that noble old relic, the east turreted gate- 
way ; but that Mr. Gammon ory ae 
to such a measure ; and that if it were p after 
all, it would be entirely owing to the taste and the in- 
fluence of that gentleman. Had Dr. Tatham chosen, 
he could have added a fact that would indeed have 
saddened his friends—viz., that the old sycamore, 
which had been preserved at the fond entreaties of 
Kate, and which was hallowed by so many sad and 
tender associations, had been long ago removed as a 
sort of eyesore; Mr. Gammon had, in fact, directed 
it to be done; but he repeatedly expressed to Dr. 
Tatham, confidentially, his at such an act on 
the part of Titmouse. He could also have told them 
that there had been a dog-fight in the village, at 
which Mr. Titmouse was present! Persons were 
beginning to make their appearance in the village, of 
avery different description from any that had been 
seen there in the time of the Aubreys—persons now, 
and then, of loose, and wild, and reckless characters. 
Mr. Titmouse would often get up a fight in the vil- 
a reward the victor with five or ten shillings! 
en the snug and quiet little “ Aubrey Arms” was 
metamorphosed into the “Titmouse Arms ;” and 
another set up in opposition to it, and called “The 
Toper’s Arms ;” it was reall inful to see the 
increasing trade driven by each of . They were 
both full every night, often during the day also ; 
and the vigilant, and affectionate, ont, gtieved eye of 
—— vicar noticed several seats in the church, 
which had formerly been occupied y 
morning and afternoon, to be—2mpty ! In his letters, 





state and ceremony which had been suddenly intro- 
duced there—at which they all ceased reading for a 
moment, and laughed, well knowing the character of 
Lord a At length, some considerable 
time after Mr. Titmouse’s grand visiters had been at 
the hall, there came a letter from Dr. Tatham, sent 
by a private hand, and not reaching Vivian Street till 
the evening, when they were sitting ther, after 
dinner, as usual, and which contained intelligence 
that was received in sudden silence, and with looks 
of astonishment, viz. that Mr. Titmouse had become 
the acknowledged suitor of the Lady Cecilia!! Mr. 
Aubrey, after a moment’s pause, laughed more heart- 
ily than they had heard him laugh for many months 
—getting up, at the same time, and walking once or 
twice across the room—Mrs. Aubrey and Miss Au- 
brey gazed at each other for a few moments, without 
a word; and you could not have told whe- 
er their fair countenances showed more of amuse- 
ment or of disgust at the intelligence. ‘* Well! it is 
as I have often told you, Kate,”’ commenced Mr. Au- 
brey, after a while, resuming his seat, and addressing 
his sister, with an air of good-humoured raillery ; 
“ You've lost your chance—you’ve held Pap head so 
high. Ah, ’tis all over now—and our fair cousin is 
mistress of Yatton!” 

“Indeed, Charles,” quoth Kate, earnestly, “I do 
think it is too painful a subject for a joke.” 

“ Why, Kate !—You must bear it as well” 

“Pho, pho—nonsense, Charles! ‘To be serious, 
did you ever hear any thing so shocking as pe—~—” 

“ Do you mean to tell me, Kate,”” commenced her 
brother, assuming suddenly such a serious air as for 
a moment imposed on his sister, ‘‘ that to become 
mistress of dear old Yatton—which was offered to 
you, you know—you would not have consented, 
when it came to the point, to become—Mrs. Tii- 
mouse 2” For an instant, Kate looked as if she 
would have made, in the eye of the statuary, an ex- 
quisite model of beautiful disdain—provoked by the 
bare idea, even, and put forward, as she knew, in 
raillery only. “ You know, Charles,” said she at 
length, calmly, her features relaxing into a smile, 
“ that if such a wretch had ten thousand Yattons, I 
would, rather than marry him—oh !’’—she shudder- 
ed—* spring from Dover cliff into the sea!” 

“ Ah, Kate, Kate!” exclaimed her brother, with a 
look of infinite pride and fondness. “ Even suppos- 
ing for a moment that you had no prev” 

* Come, Charles, no more nonsense,”’ said Kate, 
patting his cheek, and slightly colouring. 

“I say, then even if” —— 

“ Only fancy,” sm Kate, “ Lady Cecilia— 
Titmouse! I see her before me now. ell, I pro- 
test it is positively insufferable; I could not have 
th t that there was a woman in the whole world 
—why”—she paused, and added, laughingly, “how 








I should like to see their correspondence !”” 
“ What!” said Mrs. Aubrey, with a sly smile 





firet at her husband, and then at Kate, “as a model 
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for a certain other ence that I can imagi 
Seer" correspond magine 
« Nonsense, nonsense, !—whata ee | 
humour you are both in this evening,” interrup 


Kate, with a slight petti ; * what we've heard 
makes me melancholy enough, I assure you !”’ 
“I su that about same time that Lady 


Cecilia Titmouse goes to court,” said hér brother, 
**so will the Honourable Mrs. Dela”’ 

“If you choose to tease me, Charles, of course I 
cannot help it,’’ quoth Kate, colouring st#l more ; 
but it required no very great acuteness to detect that 
the topic was not excessively offensive. 

* Mrs. De” 

* Have done, Charles!” said she, rising; and put- 
ting her arin around his neck, she pressed her fair 
hand on his mouth; but he pushed it aside laugh- 


ingly. 

OKs. De—Dela—Delamere,”’ he continued. 

*“T will finish it for you, Charles,” said Mrs. An- 
brey, “the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Delamere.” 

“What! do you turn against me too?” inquired 
Kate, laughing very good-humouredly. 

“I wonder what her stately ladyship’s feelings 
were,” said Aubrey, after a pause, “ the first time 
that her elegant and accomplished lover sahsted 
her! !”” 

“ Eugh!” exclaimed both Kate and Mrs. Aubrey, 
in a breath, and with a simultaneous shudder of 
disgust. 

“| dare say, poor old Lord eS notion 
is, that this will be a fine opportunity for bringing 
about his favourite scheme of vi, the families 
-—Heaven save the mark!” said Mr. Aubrey, just as 
the twopenny postman’s knock at the door was 
heard; and within a few moments’ time the servant 
brought up stairs a letter addressed to Mr. Aubrey. 
The very first glance at its contents expelled the 
smile from his countenance, and the colour from his 
cheek : he turned, in fact, so pale, that Mrs. Aubrey 
and Kate also changed colour—and came and stood 
with beating hearts, and suddenly suspended breath, 
one on each side of him, looking over the letter 
while he was reading it. As I intend pep to 
lay a copy of it before the reader, I shall first state a 
few circumstances, which will make it appear that 
this letter may be compared to a shell thrown into a 
peaceful little citadel, by a skilful, though distant 
and unseen engineer—in short, I mean Mr. Gammon. 

This astute and determined person had long been 
bent upon securing one object—namely, access to 
Mr. Aubrey’s family circle, for reasons which have 
been already communicated to the reader. That Mr. 
Aubrey was, at all events, by no means anxious for 








such a favour, had been long before abundantly ma-| very 


nifest to Gammon, and yet not in a way to give him 
any legitimate or excusable nds of offence. The 
Aubreys had, he acknowledged, and especially in 


their present circumstances, an unquestionable right 
to receive or reject, as they t fit, any overtures 
to acquaintance. Nothing, he felt, could be more 
unexceptionably courteous than Mr. Aubrey’s de- 
meanour; yet had it been such as to satisfy him, 
that unless he resorted to some means of unusual ef- 
ficacy, he never could get upon Soo 


the Aubrey’s. 
had originally prod 


The impression which Aubrey 
wced in his mind, remained as 





distinct and vivid as ever. Her beauty, her grace, 
her elevated character, (of which he much 
on all hands,) her accomplishments, her high birth 
—all were exquisitely appreciated by him, and con- 
spired to constitute a prize, for the gaining of which 
he deemed no exertion too no enterprize too 
hazardous. He had, moreover, other most import- 


a fierce and inflexible determination to succeed in 


his purposes. He was, in short, to make 
almost any sacrifice, to wait any of time, to 
do or suffer any thing that man do or suffer, 


whether derogatory to his personal honour or not— 
in order either to secure the affections of Miss Au- 
brey, or, at all events, her consent toa union with 
him. Having early discovered the spot where Mr. 
Aubrey had fixed his residence, Mr. Gammon had 
made a point of lying in wait on a Sunday morning, 
for the purpose of discovering the church to whi 
they went: and having succeeded, he became a con- 
stant, an impassioned, though an unseen observer of 
Miss Aubrey; from whom he seldom removed his 
eyes during the service. But this was to him a 
highly unsatisfactory state of things: he seemed, in 
fact, not to have made,,nor to be likely to make, the 
least towards the accomplishment of his 
wishes, gh much time had already passed away. 
He was so deeply engrossed with the affairs of 'Tit- 
mouse—which required his presence very frequently 
at Yatton, and a t deal of his attention in town 
—as to prevent his taking any decisive steps for 
some time in the matter nearest his heart. At length, 
not having seen or heard any thing of Mr. Aubrey 
for some weeks, during which hc—Gammon—had 
been in town, he resolved on a new stroke of policy. 

“ Mr. Quirk,” said he one day to his excellent 
senior partner, “I fancy you will say that I am come 
to flatter you; but, Heaven knows !—if there isa 
man on the earth with whom I lay aside disgyise, 
that man is my friend, Mr. Quirk. Really, it does 
seem, and mortifying enough it is to own it, as if 
events invariably showed that you are right—and I 
wrong,”’—(Here Mr. Quirk’s appearance might have 

ted the idea of a great old iom-cat who is 

ru down the right way of the fur, and does 
every thing he can to testify the delight it gives him, 
by pressing against the person who affords him such 
gratification, )—*‘ especially in financial matters” — 

“ Ah, Gammon, Gammon ! "re really past find- 
ing out! Sometimes, now, I declare I you the 
keenest dog going in such matters, at other 
times, eh ? not —— My brilliant. When you’ve 
seen as much of this world’s villany, Gammon, as I 
have, you'll find it as necessary as | have found it, to 
lay aside one’s—one’s—I say, to lay eee all 
scrup—that is—I mean—one’s celings, 80 
forth: you understand, Gammon” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Quirk””—— 

“ Well, and may I ask, Gammon, what is the par- 
ticular occasion of that screwed-up forehead of yours! 

ing in the wind ?” 





“Only this, Mr. Quirk, I begin to suspect that I 
jul ca wok ip somttninlig ees te aioe an 
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indefinite time to that Mr. Aubrey for payment of the 
heavy balance he owes us, by harem! an how 
coolly he treats us !” 

« Indeed, Gammon, I think so! Besides, tis an 
uncommon heavy balance to owe so long, eh? Fif- 
teen hundred pounds, or thereabouts? °Gad! it’s 
that, at least!"” Gammon shrugged his shoulders, 
and bowed, as resigned to any step which Mr. Quirk 
might think to take. 

** He’s a villanous proud fellow, that Aubrey, eh? 
Your swell debtors liy are, though, when 
they’ve got a bit of a hardship to harp upon” —— 

“ Certainly we ought, when wo bed him in our 
wer 

“ Ah! d’ye recollect, Gammon? the thumbscrew ? 
eh? whose fault was it that it wasn’t put on? eh? 
Tell me that, friend Gammon! Are you coming 
round to old Caleb Quirk’s matter-of-fact way of do- 
ing business ? nd on’t, the old boy has a 
trick or two left in him yet, gray as his air’s 


“1 bow, my dear sir; I own myself worsted, and 
all through that absurd weakness I have, which some 
choose to call—” : 

**Oh, Lord, Gammon! Bubble, bubble and bo- 
——- ah, ha! Come, there’s nobody here —— 
you me, and—eh! old Bogy, perhaps, so, w 
that little bit of blarney ?” - o - 


“Oh, my dear Mr. Quirk, spare me that cutting 


irony of yours. Surely, when | have made the sin- 
cere and humiliating submission to which you have 
been lister.ing,—but to return to business. I assure 
you that I think we ought to lose not a moment in 


| Sa eee a pe mane ney Na 
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etory and definite t concerning it. Onl 
pinch him, and he'll bleed freely, d ion it.” . 

“Ah, ha!” Pinch him, and he’ll bleed! That's 
my thunder, Gammon, ah, ha, ha! By Jove! that’s 
ittoaT! I always thought the fellow had blood 
——— we only squeezed him a little; so 
let p be off and have a writ out against Master 
Aubrey.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear Mr. Quirk,” interrupted 
Gammon, a we must go very cautiously to 
work, or we shall only injure ourselves, and preju- 
dice our most important—and permanent interests. 
We must take care not to drive him poor 
devil, or he may take the benefit of the act, and—” 

“ What a cursed scamp he would be to—” 

“ Certainly ; but we should suffer more than he”— 

“ Surely, “toma they’d remand him! Eighteen 
months, at the very least. 

“Not an hour, not a minute, Mr. Quirk,” said 
Gammon, very earnestly. 

“ The deuse they wouldn’t? Well! Law’s come 
a point! And so lenient as we’ve been !” 

“ What occurs to me as the best method of proce- 
dure,” said Gammon, after musing for a moment, “is, 
Lett cot naa toa et oe i —civil 

ut peremptory —just one of those letters ours, 
my dear sir, in which no man living can you, 
suaviler in modo, fortiter in re, Mr. Quirk.” 

“ Gammon, you're a every inch of you, 
you are, upon 
which 





important one, it ought to come from the head of the 
firm, and to be decisively and skilfully expressed, so 
as at once to—eh? but you know exactly what ought 
to be done.” 

* Well, leave it to me, leave it to me, Gammon: I 
think I do know how to draw up a teazer—egad ! 
You can just cast your eye over it as soon as—’ 

“ If I return in time from Clerkenwell, I will, Mr. 
Quirk,” replied Gammon, who had, however, deter- 
mined not to disable himself from saying with literal 
truth, that he had not seen one line of the letter 
which might be sent; and, moreover, resolving to 
make his ap at Mr. Aubrey’s almost imme- 
diately after he should, in the course of the post, 
have received Mr. Quirk’s letter, with every appear- 
ance and ion of distress, agitation, even 
disgust; indignantly assuring Mr. Aubrey that the 
letter had been sent pe Mr. a a 
ledge, against his will, was entirely repudia' 
by ae and that he would take care, at all hazards 
to himself, to frustrate any designs on the part of his 
coarse and hard-hearted senior partner to harass or 
—— Mr. Aubrey. With this explanation of pre- 

ent circumstances, I proceed to lay before the 
reader an exact copy of that old cat’s-paw, Mr. 
Quirk’s, letter to Mr. Aubrey, the arrival of which 
had produced the sensation I have already intimated. 


“ Saffron Hill, 30th September, 18—. 

“ Sin—We trust you will excuse our remindi 
you of the very large balance (£1,446 14s. 6d.) sti 
remaining due upon our account, and which we un- 
derstood, at the time when the very favourable ar- 

t to you, with respect to Mr. Titmouse, was 
~~ + was to have been long before this liquidated. 
Whatever allowances we might have felt Espeeed, 
on account of your peculiar situation, to have made, 
(and which we have 9 we cannot but feel a little 
surprised at your having allowed several months to 
elapse without making any allusion thereto. We 
are satisfied, however, that you require only to be 
reminded thereof, to have your immediate attention 
directed thereto, and to act in that way that will con- 
duce to liquidate our very heavy balance against you. 
We are sorry to have to press you; but being much 
pressed ourselves with serious outlays, we are obliged 
to throw ourselves (however reluctantly) upon our 
resources ; and it gives us pleasure to anticipate that 
you must by this time have made those arrangements 
that will admit of your immediate attention to our 
over-due account, and that will render unnecessary 
our resorting to hostile and compulsory proceedings 
of that extremely painful description that we have 
always felt extremely reluctant to, particularly with 
those gentlemen that would feel it very disagreeable. 
We trust that in a week’s time we shall hear from 
you to that effect that will render unnecessary our 

roceeding to extremities against you, which would 
extremely painful to us, I remain, sir, yours, 
most obediently, 
“Cares Quirk. 

“ Cuartes Ausrey, Esq. 

«“ P, S.—We should have no objection, if it would 
materially relieve you, to take your note of hand for the 
aforesaid balance (£1,446 14s. 6d.) at two months, 
with interest, and good security. Or say, £800 
down in two months, and a warrant of attorney for 
the remainder, at two months more.”’ 
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As soon as all three of them had finished reading | 
the above letter, in the way I have described, Mrs. 
Aubrey threw her arms round her silent and op- 
pressed husband’s neck, and Kate, her bosom heav- 
ing with agitation, returned to her seat without utter- 
ing a word. 

*“* My darling Charles !” faltered Mrs. Aubrey, and 
wept. 

“ Never mind, Charles, let us hope that we shall 
get through even this,” commenced Kate ; when her | 
emotion prevented her proceeding. Mr. Aubrey ap- 
peared to cast his eye again, but mechanically only, | 
over the dry, civil, heart-breaking letter. 

* Don’t distress yourself, my A ,” said he, 
tenderly, placing her beside him, with his arm round 
her, “it is only reasonable that these people should | 
ask for what is their own; and if their manner is a | 
little coarse—” 

“ Oh, I’ve no patience, Charles! It’s the letter 
of a vulgar, hard-hearted fellow,” sobbed Mrs. 
Aubrey. 

“ Yes, they are wretches! cruel harpies!”’ quoth 
Kate, passionately, wiping her eyes—* they know 
that you have almost _— ourself to pay off by 
far the greater part of their abominable bill; and 
that you are slaving day and night to enable you 
to”—here her agitation was so excessive as to pre- 
vent her uttering another word. 

**T must write and tell them,” said Aubrey, calmly, 
but with a countenance laden with gloom—* it is all 
I can do—but if they will have patience with me, I 
will pay them all.” 

“ Oh, they'll put you in prison, Charles, directly,” 
said Kate, passionately; and, rising, she threw her- 
self into his arms, kissed him with a sort of 
frantic energy. “ We're miserable, Charles, 
are not we! It’s very hard to bear, indeed,”’ she 
continued, gazing with agonizing intensity on his 
troubled features. Mrs. Aubrey wept in silence. 

“Are you giving way, my brave Kate, with this 
sudden and momentary gust on the midnight sea of 
our trouble ?” inquired her brother, proudly but kindly 

ing at her, and with his hand gently pushing from 
er pale cheeks her disordered hair. 

* Human nature, Charles, must not be tried too 
far,—look at Agnes, the darling little loves” — 

“I am not likely to consult their interests, Kate, 
by yielding to unmanly emotion; am I, sweet 
nes!’ She made him no reply, but shook her > 
sobbing bitterly. 

“ Pray what do you think, Charles, of your friend | 
Mr. Gammon, nowt” inquired Kate, suddenly and | 
seornfully. “Oh, the smooth-tongued villain! I've | 
always hated him !” 

“ T must say, there’s something about his eye that 
is any thing but pleasing,” said Mrs. Aubrey ; “ and 
so I thought when I saw him at York for a moment.” 

“ He’s a hypocrite, Charles, depend upon it; and 
in this letter he has thrown off the mask,”’ interrupted 
Kate. 

“ Je it his letter? How do we know that he has 
had any thing to do with it?” inquired her brother, 
calmly. “It is much more probable that it is the 

roduction of old Mr. Quirk alone, for whom Mr. 
on has, I know, a profound eontempt. The 








handwriting is Mr, Quirk’s; the style is assuredly 
not Mr. Gammon’s, and the whole tone of the 
is such as makes me confident that neither was the 
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letter | fore you were troubl 


composition of the letter, nor the idea of sending it, 
his; besides, he has really shown on every occasion 
a straight-forward and disinterested—” 

“ Oh, Charles, it is very weak of you to be so 
taken with such a man; he’s a Aorrid fellow, I can’t 
bear to think of him! One of these days, Charles, 
you'll be of my opinion!” Whilst she thus spoke, 
and whilst Mrs. Aubrey was, with a trembling . 
pe beret ees knock was heard at the street 

oor. 

*“ Gracious, Charles! who can that ibly be, 
and at this time of night?” exclaimed Kate, with 
alarmed energy. 

“I really cannot conjecture,” replied Mr. Aubrey, 
with no little agitation of manner, which he found it 
impossible to conceal; “we've certainly but very 
few visiters, and so late.’’ The servant in a few 
minutes terminated their suspense, and occasioned 
them nearly equal alarm and amazement, by laying 
down on he table a card bearing the name of Mr. 
Gammon. 

“ Mr. Gammon !”’ exclaimed all three in a breath, 
looking apprehensively at each other. ‘Is he alone 2” 
inquired Mr. Aubrey, with forced calmness. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Show him into the parlour, then,” replied Mr. 
Aubrey, “and say I will be with him in a few mo- 
ments’ time.” 

“Dear Charles, don’t, dearest, think of going 
down,” said his wife and sister, with excessive alarm 
and agitation ; “ desire him to send up his a 

“ No, I shall goand see him, and at once,” replied 
Mr. Aubrey, taking one of the candles. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Charles, mind what you say 
to the man; he will watch every word you utter. 
And, dearest, don’t stay long; consider what tortures 
we shall be in!” said poor Mrs. Aubrey, accompa- 
nying him to the door. 

“ Rely on my prudence, and also that I shall not 
stop long,” he replied ; and descending the stairs, he 
entered the study. In a chair, near little book- 
strewn table, sat his dreaded visiter, who instantly, 
on seeing Mr. Aubrey, rose, with distress and agita- 
tion visible in his countenance and deportment. Mr. 
Aubrey, with calmness and dignity, him to 
resume his seat; and when he had done so, sat down 
opposite to him with a sternly inquisitive look, await- 
ing his visiter’s errand, who did not keep him | 
in suspense. For—* Oh, Mr. Aubrey!” p temmechs ra, 
Mr. Gammon, with a somewhat tremulous voice, “ I 
perceive, from your manner, that my fears are justi- 
fied, and that I am an intruder—a dishonourable and 
hypocritical one I must indeed appear; but as one 

ntleman with another, I request you to hear me. 

is visit appears, indeed, unseasonable ; but, late 
this afternocn, I made a discovery which has shocked 
me severely, nay, I may rh isgusted me beyond 
expression. Am I right, Mr. Aubrey, in supposing 
that this evening you have received a letter from Mr. 
Quirk, and about the balance due on our account ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Aubrey, coldly. 

“J thought as much,” muttered Gammon, with 
suppressed vehemence, “ execrable, heartless, sordid 

And he knew,”’ continued Gammon, — 
ing Mr. Aubrey, in an indignant tone, “ that my 
wend ea giatiged ou that it should be long he- 
about the business.” 

« T have nothing to complain of, sir,” said Mr. Au 
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brey, eyeing his agitated companion (who felt that| honour of a gentleman, you may depend upon hear- 
he was searching. ing no more on this matter from any member of our 
“ But I have, Mr. ers said Gammon, haugh-| firm. Let the event, Mr. Aubrey, speak for itself.” 
tily. “M cm owed ames as broken faith with me. | While Gammon was speaking, with great earnest- 
Sir, you have already paid more than will cover what | ness and fervour, he had felt Mr. Aubrey’s eye fixed 
is justly due to us; and I recommend you, after this,|on him with an expression of stern incredulity, 
to have the bill tared. I do, sir, and thereby you will | which, however, he at length perceived, with infinite 
get rid of every farthing of the balance now demand- | inward relief and pleasure, to be giving way as he 
ed.” Notwithstanding the air of sincerity with | went on. 
which this was uttered, a cold thrill of apprehension; “ Certainly, Mr. Gammon”—said Mr. Aubrey, 
and suspicion passed through Mr. Aubrey’s heart, and | when Gammon had ceased—“ the letter you have 
he felt confident that some subtle and dangerous ma-| mentioned has occasioned me—and my family— 
neavre was being practised upon him—some hostile | very great distress : for it is utterly out of my pow- 
step urged upon him, for instance—which would be | er to comply with its requisitions: and if it be in- 
unsuccessful, and yet afford a pretext to Messrs, | tended to be really acted on, and followed up’”’—he 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, to treat him as one guilty | paused, and successfully concealed his emotion, “all 
of a breach of faith, and warrant them in proceeding | my little plans are forever frustrated—and I am at 
to extremities. your mercy to go to prison, if you choose, and there 
“I have no intention, sir, to do any thing of the| end my days.”—He paused—his lip trembled, and 
kind,” said he, “the original agreement between us| his eyes were for a moment obscured with starting 
was, that your bill should not be taxed. I adhere to| tears. So also was it with Mr. Gammon. “ But, 
it; and whatever course you may feel disposed to | —resumed Mr, Aubrey,—* after the explicit and vo- 
take, I shall take no steps whatever of the kind you | luntary assurance which you have given me, I feel it 
mention. At the same time, it is utterly impossible | impossible not to believe you entirely. I can ima- 
for me to pay—” gine no motive for what would be otherwise such 
“« Mr. Aubrey !” interrupted Gammon, imploringly. | elaborate deception.” 
“ And what you intend to do, for Heaven’s sake, ** Motive, Mr. Aubrey ? The only motive I am 
sir, do quickly, and do not keep me in suspense.” conscious of is, one resting on profound sympathy for 
“| ive, Mr. Aubrey, that I am distrusted,”’| your misfortunes—admiration of your character— 
said Gammon, with a somewhat proud and pe-/ and aiming at your speedy extrication from your very 
remptory tone and manner. “I excuse it; you are| serious embarrassment. I am in the habit, Mr. Au- 
justly irritated, and have been insulted: so have I,| brey,” he continued, in a lower tone, “ of concealing 
too, sir; and I choose to tell you, upon my sacred | and checking my feelin ut there are occasions 
word of honour, as a gentlemen, that I entirely dis- | —he en 4 and added with a somewhat faltering 
own and scout this whole eet that I never | voice—*“ Mr. Aubrey, it pains me inexpressibly to 
knew any thing about it till, accidentally, I disco-| observe that your anxietles—your severe exertions 
vered lying on Mr. Quirk’s desk, after his departure | —I trust in God I may not rightly add, your priva- 
this evening from the office, a rough draft of a letter | tions—are telling on your appearance. You are cer- 
which I presumed ew had received, especially as, on ; tainly much thinner.”’ It was impossible any longer 
a strict inquiry of the clerks, I found that a letter had | to distrust the sincerity of Mr. Gammon—to with- 
been put into the post addressed to you. Nay, more,| stand the arts of this consummate actor. Mr. Aubrey 
Mr. Quirk, whose rapacity increases, I am shocked | held out long, but at length surrendered entirely, and 
to own, inversely with his years, has been for many | yielded implicit credence to all that Gammon had 
weeks harassing me about this detestable business, | said—entertaining, moreover, commensurate feeli 
and urging me to consent, but in vain, to such an ap-| of gratitude towards one who had done so much 
lication as he has now meanly made behind my) protect him from rapacious avarice, and the ruin into 
k, regardless of the injury it was calculated to| which it would have precipitated him ; and of respect 
do my feelings, and, indeed, the doubt it must throw | for one who had evinced such an anxious, scrupulous, 
over my sincerity and honour. Only a fortnight ago, | and sensitive jealousy for his own honour and repu- 
he solemnly pledged himself never to mention the | tation, and resolute determination to vindicate it 








matter to either me or you again, for at least a couple against suspicion. Subsequent conversation served 
of years, unless something extraordinary should in-| to strengthen his favourable disposition towards 
tervene. If the letter you have received is a tran-/ Gammon, and the same effect was also produced 
script of the rough draft which I have read, it is a| when he adverted to his previous and unwarrantable 
vulgar, unfeeling letter, and contains two or three | distrust and disbelief of that gentleman. He looked 
wilfully false statements. I therefore feel it due to fatigued and harassed; it was growing late; he had 
myself to disavow all participation in this truly un-| come on his errand of courtesy and kindness, a great 
worthy affair; and if you still distrust me, I can only | distance : ae should not Mr. Aubrey ask him u 
regret it, but shall not presume to find fault with you | stairs, to join them at tea? To be sure, Mr. Aubreyh 
for it. I am half disposed, on account of this, and | hitherto felt a disinclination—he scarce knew why— 
one or two other things which have happened, to, to have any more than mere business intercourse with 
close my connexion with Mr.Quirk from this day—for- | Mr. Gammon, a member of such a firm as Quirk, 
ever. He and I have nothing in common; and the) Gammon, and Snap—and, moreover, Mr. Running- 
kind of basiness which he prefers is perfectly odious | ton had more than once let fall expressions indica- 
tome. But if I should continue in the firm, I will| tive of vehement distrust of Mr. mon; so had 
undertake to ly you with one pretty conclusive | the Attorney-General ; but what had Gammon’s con- 
evidence of may Chiaciay wa truth in what I have/ duct been? Had it not practically given the lie to 


been saying to you, namely, that, on the faith and! such insinuations and distrust, unless Mr. Aubrey 
27 Sp. or Mage. 


Marca, 1841.—Mvuseva. 54 
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was to own himself incapable of forming a judg- 
ment on a man’s line of conduct which had been so 
closely watched as that of Gammon, by himself, 
Aubrey? Then Miss Aubrey had ever, and es 

cially that very evening—expressed a vehement dis- 
like of Mr. Gammon—avowed, also, her early and 
uniform distrust—’twould be extremely embarrassi 

to her suddenly to introduce into her presence pas. | 
an individual as Gammon: again, he fad promised 
to return quickly, in order to relieve their anxiety : 
why should he not have the inexpressible gratifica- 
tion of letting Mr. Gammon himself, in his own 
ges and impressive manner, dispel all their fears ? 

e would, pro ably, not stay long. 

“Mr. Gammon,” said he, having balanced for 
some minutes these conflicting considerations in his 
mind—*‘ there are only Mrs. Aubrey and my sister 
up stairs. Iam sure they will be happy to see me 
return to them in time for tea, accompanied by the 
bearer of such agreeable tidings as yours. For Mr. 
Quirk’s letter, to be frank, reached me when in their 

resence, and we all read it together, and were dread- 
ully disturbed at its cantents.” After a faint show 
of reluctance to trespass on the ladies so suddenly, 
and at so late an hour, Mr. Gammon slipped off his 
great coat, and, with secret but suppressed feelings 
of exultation at the success of his scheme, followed 
Mr. Aubrey up stairs. He felt not a little fluttered 
on entering the room and catching a first glimpse of 
the two lovely women—and one of them Miss Ju- 
brey—sitting in it, their faces turned with eager in- 
terest and anxiety towards the door as he made his 
appearance. He observed that both of them started, 
ond tained excessively pale. 

“Let me introduce to you,” said Mr. Aubrey, 

uickly, and with a bright assuring smile, “a gen- 
Sines who has kindly called to relieve us all from 
t anxiety—Mr. Gammon: Mr. Gammon, Mrs. 
Tabre —Miss Aubrey.” He bowed with an air of 
deep deference, but easy self-possession ; his soul 
thrilling within him at the sight of her whose i 
had never been from before his eyes since they had 
first seen her. 

“T shall trespass on you for only a few minutes, 
ladies,” said he, approaching the chair towards 
which he was motioned. “I could not resist the op- 
portunity so politely afforded me by Mr. Aubrey of 
paying my compliments here, and personally assur- 
ing you of my utter abhorrence of the mercenary 

oppressive conduct of a gentleman with whom, 
alas! I am closely connected in business, and 
whose letter to you of this evening I only casually 
became acquainted with a few moments before start- 
ing off hither. Forget it, ladies; I pledge my 
honour that it shall never be acted on!’ is he 
said with a fervour of manner that could not but 
make an impression on those whom he addressed. 

“I’m sure we're happy to see you, Mr. Gammon, 
and very much obli to you, indeed,” said Mrs, 
Aubrey, with a sweet smile, and a face from which 

was vanishing fast. Miss Aubrey said no- 
thing : her brilliant eyes glanced with piercing anxie- 
ty, now at her brother, then at his companion. Gam- 
mon felt that he was distrusted. Nothing could be 
more pre i ore bland and insinuating, 
without ys y= ea than Mr. Gammon’s 
manner and address, as he took his seat between 
Mrs, Aubrey and Miss Aubrey, whose paleness ra- 
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ther suddenly gave way to a vivid and beautiful 
flush ; and her eyes presently sparkled with delight- 
ed surprise on perceiving the relieved air of her bro- 
ther, and the apparent cordiality and sincerity of Mr. 
Gammon. hen she reflected, moreover, on her 
expressions of harshness and severity concerning 
him that very evening, and of which he now appear- 
ed so undeserving, it threw into her manner towards 
him a sort of delicate and charming embarrassment. 
Her ear drank in eagerly every word he uttered—so 
pointed, so significant, so full of earnest good-will 
towards her brother. His manner was that of a 
gentleman, his countenance and conversation that of 
a man of intellect ;—was ‘his the keen and cruel pet- 
tifogger whom she had Jearned at once to dread and 
pay ~ a Be t They and he were, in a word, complete- 
ly at their ease with one another, within a few 
minutes after he had taken his seat at the tea-table. 
Miss Aubrey’s beauty shone that evening with even 
unwonted lustre, and appeared as if it had not been 
in the least impaired by the anguish of mind which 
she had so long suffered. “Tis quite impossible for 
me to do justice to the expression of her full beam- 
ing blue eyes—an expression of mingled passion 
and intellect—of blended softness and spirit, that, 
especially in conjunction with the rich tones of her 
voice, shed something like madness into the breast 
of Gammon. She, as well as her lovely sister-in- 
law, was dressed in mourning, which infinitely set 
off her dazzling complexion, and, simple ele- 
gant in its drapery, displayed her exquisite propor- 
tions to the greatest possible advantage. “Oh, my 
God !”’ thought Gammon, with a momentary thrill of 
disgust and horror; “ and this is the transcendent 
creature of whom that little miscreant, Titmouse, 
spoke to me in terms of such presumptuous and re- 
volting license!” What would he not have given 
to kiss the fair and delicate white hand that passed 
to him his teacup! Then Gammon’s thoughts 
turned for a moment inward—why, what a scoundrel 
was he! At that instant he was, as it were, reeking 
with his recent lie. He was there on cruel, false 
pretences, which alone had secured him access into 
that little drawing-room, and brought him into con- 
tiguity with the dazzling beauty Seside him—pure 
and innocent as beautiful;—he was a fiend beside 
an angel. What an execrable hypocrite was he! 
He caught, on that memorable occasion, a sudden 
glimpse even of his own infernal se.risuness—a 
sight that gave him a cold shudder. Then, was he 
not in the presence of his victims ?—of those whom 
he was fast pressing on to the verge of destruction— 
to whom he was, at that moment, erry - pro- 
found and subtle schemes of mischief! At length 
they all got into animated conversation. He was 
infinitely struck and charmed by the unaffected sim- 
plicity and frankness of their manners, yet he felt 
a sad and painful consciousness of not having made 
the least way with them ; though physically near to 
them, he seemed yet really at an unapproachable dis- 
tance from them, and particularly from Miss Aubrey. 
He felt that the courtesy bestowed upon him was 
accidental, the result merely of his present position, 
and of the intelligence which he had come to com- 
municate; it was not "twas nothing to 
Gammon himseif ; it would never be renewed, 

he should renew his device. was not the 
faintest semblance of sympathy between them and 
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him. Fallen as they were into a lower sphere, they 
had yet about them, 8o to speak, a certain atmosphere 
of conscious personal consequence, derived from high 
birth and breeding—from superior feelings and asso- 
ciations—from a native frankness dignity of 
character, which was indestructible and inalienable, 
which chilled and checked undue advances of any 
sort. ‘They were still the Aubreys of Yatton, and 
he, in their presence, still Mr. Gammon of the firm 
of Quirk, mon, and Snap, of Saffron Hill—and 
all this on the part of the Aubreys without the least 
effort, the least intention, or consciousness. No, 
there had not been exhibited towards him the faintest 
indication of hauteur. On the contrary, he had been 
treated with perfect cordiality and frankness. Yet, 
dissatisfaction and vexation were, he scarce knew at 
the moment why, completely flooding him. Had 
he accurately analyzed his own feelings, he would 
have discovered the real cause to have : 
own unreasonable, unjustifiable wishes and intentions. 
They talked of Titmouse, and his mode of life and 
uct—of his expected alliance with the Lad 
Cecilia, at the mention of which Gammon’s quic 
eye detected a passing smile of scorn on Miss Au- 
brey’s countenance, that was death to all his own 
fond and ambitious hopes. After he had been sitting 
with them for searcely an hour, he detected Miss Au- 
brey stealthily glancing at her watch, and at once 
arose to take his departure, with a very easy and 
graceful air, expressing an apprehension that he had 
upon their kindness. He was cordially 
assured to the contrary, but invited, neither to pro- 
long his stay, nor renew his visit. Miss Aubrey 
made him, he thought, as he inclined towards her, 
rather a formal curtsy ; and the tone of voice—soft 
and silvery—in which she said “ -night, Mr. 
Gammon,” fell on his r ear, sunk into his 
vexed heart, like music. On quitting the house, a 
deep sigh of disappointment escaped him. As he 
gased ‘or a moment with longing eyes at the win- 
ows of the room in which Miss Aubrey was sitting, 
he felt profound depression of spirit; he had alto- 
gether failed; and he had a sort of cursed con- 
sciousness that he deserved to fail, on every account. 
Her image was before his mind’s eye every moment 
while he was threading his way back to his cham- 
bers, at Thavies’ Inn ; he sat for an hour or two be- 
fore the remnant of his fire, lost in a reverie; and 
sleep came not to his eyes till a late hour in the 
morning. Just as his tortuous mind was loosing 
hold of its sinister purposes in sleep, Mr. Aubrey 
might have been seen taking his seat in his little 
study, having spent a restless night. “T'was little 
more than half-past four o’clock when he entered, 
candle in hand, the scene of his early and cheerful 
labours, and took his seat before his table covered 
with loose manuscripts and books. His face was 
certainly overcast with anxiety, but his soul was 
calm and resolute. Having lit his fire, he placed 
his candle on the table, leaning back for a mo- 
ment in his chair, while the flickering increasing 
light of his crackling fire and candle, revealed to 
him, with a me te wee his shelves crammed 
with books, and the window covered with an ample 
crimson curtain, effectually excluding the chill morn- 
ing air—he reflected wi tg Rh noe 
precarious tenure by which he held the little com- 
forts that were yet left to him. Oh!—thought ho— 
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if Heaven were but to relieve me from the frightful 
pressure of liability under which I am bound to the 
earth, what labour, what privation would I repine at! 
What gladness would not spring up in my heart! 
But rousing himself from vain thoughts of this kind, 
he to arrange his manuscripts, when his ear 
caught a sound on the stair—’twas the light step of 
his sister, coming down to perform her promised un- 
dertaking—not an unusual one by any means—to 
transcribe for the press the manuscript he was about 
completing that morning. ‘ My sweet Kate,” said 
he tenderly, as she entered with her little chamber 
light, which she extinguished as she entered—*“I 
am really grieved to see you stirring so early—go 
back to bed.” But she kissed his cheek affection- 
ately, and refused to do any such thing; and telli 
him of the restless night she had passed, of whic 
indeed her pale and depressed features bore but too 
legible evidence, she sate herself down in her accus- 
tomed place, nearly opposite to him, cleared away 
space enough for her little desk, and then opening 
it, was presently engaged in her delightful task—for 
to her it was indee yr copying out her 
brother’s composition. ‘Thus she sat silent and in- 
dustrious—scarce opening her lips, except to ask 
him to explain an illegible word or so, till the hour 
had arrived—eight o’clock—for the close of their 
morning toil. The reader will be pleased to hear 
that the article on which they had been en 
and which was on a question of foreign politics, of 
great difficulty and importan roduced him a 
cheque for sixty guineas, and excited very general 
attention and admiration. Oh, how precious was 
this reward of his honourable and severe toil! How 
it cheered him who had earned it, and those who 
were, alas! entireiy dependent upon his noble exer- 
tions! And how sensibly it augmented their little 
means! Grateful, indeed, were all of them for the 
success which had attended his labours ! 

As I do not intend to occupy the reader with any 
details relating to Mr. Aubrey’s Temple avocations, 
I shall content myself with saying that the more Mr. 
Weasel and Mr. Aubrey came to know of each other, 
the more Aubrey — his legal knowledge and 
ability, and he, Aubrey’s intellectual energy and 
successful application, which, indeed, consciously 
brought home to Aubrey its own reward, in the daily 
acquisition of solid learning, and increasing facility 
in the use of it. His mind was formed for things, 
and was not apt to occupy itself with mere words, or 
technicalities. He was ever in quest of the princi- 
ples of law, its reason, and spirit. He quickly began 
to appreciate the sound practical good sense on which 
almost all the rules of law are founded, and the effec- 
tual manner in which they are accommodated to the 
innumerable and ever-varying exigencies of human 
affairs. The mere forms and technicalities of the 
law, Mr. Aubrey often compared to short-hand, whose 
characters, to the uninitiated, appear quaint and use- 
less, but are perfectly invaluable to him who has seen 
the object, and tently acquired the use of them. 
Whatever Mr. Aubrey’s hand found to do, while 
studying the law, he did it, indeed, with his might— 
which is the grand secret of the difference in the suc- 
cess of different persons addressing themselves to 





legal studies. Great or small, easy or difficult, sim- 
ple or complicated, interesting or uninteresting, he 
made a point of mastering it thoroughly, and, as far 
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as possible by Ais own efforts; which generated early 
a habit of odtreliance hich no one better than he 
knew the value of—how inestimable, how indispen- 
sable, not to the lawyer merely, but to any one en- 
trusted with the responsible ma ment of affairs. 
In short, he had all the success which is sure to at- 
tend the exertions of a man of superior sense and 
spirit, who is in earnest in what he is about. He 
frequently surprised Mr. Weasel with the exactness 
and extent of his le information—his acutencss, 
clear-headedness, and tenacity in dealing with mat- 
ters of downright difficulty—and Mr. Weasel had, 
several times, in consultation, an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his very flattering — concerning Mr. 
Aubrey to the attorney-general. The mention of that 
eminent person reminds me of an observation which 
I intended to have made some time ago. The reader 
is not to imagine, from my silence upon the subject, 
that Mr. Aubrey, in his fallen fortunes, was heart- 
lessly forgotten or neglected by the distinguished 
friends and associates of former and more prosperous 
days. It was not they that withdrew from him, but 
he that withdrew from them; and that, too, of set 
pu , resolutely adhered to, on the ground that it 
could not be otherwise, without seriously interfering 
with the due prosecution of those plans of life on 
which were dependent not only his all, and that of 
those connected with him—but his fond hopes of yet 
extricating himself, by his own personal exertions, 
from the direful difficulties and dangers which at 
present environed him—of achieving, with his own 
right hand, independence, ‘The attorney-general fre- 
quently called to inquire how he was getting on; 
and, let me not forget here to state a fact which I con- 
ceive infinitely to redound to poor Aubrey’s honour— 
viz. that he thrice refused offers made him from 
very high quarters, of considerable sinecures, ¢. ¢. 
handsome salaries for purely nominal services— 
which he was earnestly and repeatedly reminded 
would at once afford him a liberal maintenance, and 
leave the whole of his time at his own dis , to 
follow any pursuit or profession which he chose. 
Mr. Aubrey justly considered that it was very diffi- 
cult, if not indeed impossible, for any honourable 
and high-minded man to be a sinecurist. He that 
holds a sinecure, in my opinion, is plundering the 
= ; and how it is less contrary to the dictates of 
onour and justice, deliberately to defraud an indi- 
vidual, than deliberately and openly to defraud that 
collection of individuals called the public, let casu- 
ists determine. As for Mr. Aubrey, he saw stretch- 
ing before him the clear, straight, bright line of 
honour, and he resolved to follow it, without falter- 
ing or wavering, come what come might. He re- 
solved, with the blessing of Providence, that his 
own exertions should procure his bread, and, if such 
was the will of Heaven, lead him to distinction 
among mankind. He had formed this determination, 
and resolved to work it out—never to pause or give 
way, but to die in the struggle. Such a spirit must 
conquer, whatever is opposed to it. What js diffi- 
culty? Only a word indicating the oo of strength 
requisite for accomplishing particular objects; a 
mere notice of the necessity for exertion; a bugbear 
to children and fools; only a mere stimulus to men. 
Mr. Gammon felt very little difficulty in putting 
off Mr. Quirk from his purpose of enforcing the 
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payment by Mr. Aubrey of the balance of his ac- 
count; in demonstrating to him the policy of wait- 
ing a little longer. He pledged himself, when the 
proper time came, to adopt measures of undoubted 
efficacy,——assuring his sullen senior, in a low tone, 
that since his letter had reached Mr. Aubrey, cir- 
cumstances had occurred which would render it in 
the last degree d rous to press that gentleman 
upon the subject. hat that was which had hap- 

ned, Mr. Gammon, as usual, refused to state. 
This was a considerable source of vexation to the 
old gentleman: but he had a far ter one, in the 
decisive and final overthrow of his fondly cherished 
hopes concerning his daughter's alliance with Tit- 
mouse. The pa ph in the “ Aurora,” announc- 
ing Mr. Titmouse’s engagement to his brilliant re- 
lative, the Lady Cecilia, had emanated from the pen 
of Mr. Gammon, who had had several objects in 
view in giving early publicity to the event he an- 
nounced in such courtly terms. Happening on the 
morning on which it appeared, to be glancing over 
the fascinating columns of the .durora, at a public 
office, (the paper taken in at their own establishment 
being the Morning Growl,) he made a point of pur- 
chasing that day’s durora; and on returning to 
Saffron Hill, he inquired whether Mr. Quirk were 
at home. Hearing that he was sitting alone, in his 
room,—in rushed Mr. Gammon, breathless with sur- 
prise and haste, and plucking the aper out of his 
pocket,—“ By heavens, Mr. Quirk!”—he almost 
gasped as he doubled down the paper to the place 
where stood the announcement in question, put 
it into Mr. Quirk’s hands,—* this young fellow’s 
given you the slip, after all! See!—The moment 
that my back is turned,”—— 

Mr. Quirk having with a little trepidation adjusted 
his spectacles, perused the p ph with a some- 
what flushed face. He had, in fact, for some time 
had grievous misgivings on the subject of his chance 
of becoming the father-in-law of his distinguished 
client, Mr. eeniel but now his faintest glimmer- 
ing of hope was suddenly and completely extin- 
es and the ee — felt a 

e loo up, on finis © paragraph, gazed 
rather ruefully at his infignent and sympathizing 


———. 

«Tt seems all up, Gammon, certainly—don’t it t”’ 

said he, with a flustered air. 
“Indeed, my dear sir, it does! 


You have my 
sincerest”’ 

“ Now, come, t’other end of the thing, Gammon! 
You know every promise of marriage has two ends 
—one joins the heart, and t’other the et; out 
heart, in pocket—so have at him, by Jove!” He 
rose up and rubbed his hands as he stood before the 
fire. ‘ Breach of promise—thundering damages— 
devilish dee purse—special jury—broken heart, and 
all that! t iwish he’d written her more letters! 
Adad, I'll have a shot at him by next assizes—a writ 
on the file this very day! what d’ye think on’t, friend 
Gammon, between ourselves ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir—to tell you the trath—ar’n’t 
you reall: well out of it? He's a miserable little up- 
start—he'd have made a wretched husband for so 
superior a girl as Miss Quirk.” 

“Ah—ay! ay! She és a good girl, Gammon— 
there you’re right; would have made the hest of 
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wives—imy eyes! (between ourselves,) how that'll 
go to the jury! Gad, I fancy I see ’em—perhaps all 
of *em daughters of their own.” 

“Looking at the thing calmly, Mr. Quirk,” said 
Gammon, gravely—apprehensive of Mr. Quirk’s car- 
rying too far so very absurd an affair—“ where's the 
evidence of the promise? Because, you know, 
there’s certainly something depends on that—eh ?”’ 

“Evidence? Deuse take you, Gammon! where 
are your wits? Evidence? Lots—lots of it! A’n’t 
there [—her father? A’n’t I a competent witness? 
Wait and see old Caleb Quirk get into the box. I'll 
settle his hash in half a minute.” 

“ Yes—if you're believed, perhaps.” 

* Believe be ! Who’s to be believed, if her 
own father isn’t?” 

“ Why, you may be too much swayed by your 
feelings !” 

“ Feelings be ——! It’s past all that; he has 
none—so he must pay, for he has cash! He ought 
to be made an posed ts of!” 

* Still, to come to the point, Mr. Quirk, I vow it 
quite feases me—this matter of the evidence” —— 

“ Evidence? Why, Lord bless my soul, Gam- 
mon,” quoth Quirk, testily, “ haven’t you had your 
eyes and ears open all this while? Gad, what a 
crack witness you’d make! A man of your—your 
intellect—serve a friend at a pinch—and in a matter 
about his daughter? § Ah, how often you've seen 
‘em together—walking, talking, laughing, dancing, 
riding—writ in her album—made her presents, and 
she him. Evidence? Oceans of it, and to spare! 
Secure Subtle—and I wouldn’t take £5,000 for my 
verdict !”” 

“ Why, you see, Mr. Quirk,”’ said Gammon, very 
seriously—* though I’ve striven my utmost these 
six months to bring it about, the artful little seamp 
has never given me the least thing that I could lay 
hold of, and swear to.”’ 

“ Oh, you'll recollect enough, in due time, friend 
Gammon, if you’ll only turn your attention to it; 
and if you'll bear in mind it’s life and death to m 
poor girl. Oh Lord! I must get my sister to brea 
it to her, and I’]] send sealed instructions to Mr. 
Weasel, shall we, say? or Lynx? ay, Lynx; for 
he’ll then have to fight for his own pleadings; and 
can’t turn round at the trial and say, ‘this is not 
right,’ and ‘that’s wrong,’ and, ‘why didn’t you 
have such and such evidence?’ Lynx is the man; 
and I'l] lay the venue in Yorkshire, for Titmouse is 
devilish disliked down there; and a special jury will 
be oaly too glad to give him a desperate slap in the 
chops! We'll lay the damages at twenty thousand 
te ae Ah, ha! I'll teach the young villain to 

reak the hearts of an old man and his daughter. 
But, egad,”’ he pulled out his watch, “ half-past two; 
and Nicky Crowbar sure to be put up at three! By 
Joye! it won't do to be out of the way; he’s head 
of the , and they always come down very li- 
beral when they’re in trouble. Snap! Amminadab! 
hallo! who’s there? Drat them all, why don’t they 
speak 1” The old gentleman was soon, however, 
attended to. 

“ Are they here ?”’ he inquired, as Mr. Amminadab 
entered. 

* Yes sir, all three; and the coach is at the door, 
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who was presently seated in the coach with three 
gentlemen, to whom he minutely explained the per- 
son of Mr. Nicky Crowbar, the place at which 
it was quite certain that Mr. Crowbar could not have 
been at half-past eight o’clock on Tuesday, the 9th 
of July, seeing that he happened at that precise time 
to be elsewhere, in company with these three gen- 
tlemen—to wit, at Chelsea, and not at Clapham. 
Though Mr. Gammon thus sympathized with one 
of the gentle beings who had been * rifled of all their 
sweetness,” I grieve to say that the other, Miss Tag- 
rag, never occupied his thoughts for one moment. He 
neither knew nor cared whether or not she was ap- 
prized of the destruction of all her fond hopes, by 
the paragraph which had es in the urora. 
In fact, he felt that he had really done enough, on the 
art of Mr. Titmouse, for his early friend and patron, 
Mr. Tag-rag, on whom the stream of fortune fad set 
in strong and steady; and, in short, Mr. Gammon 
knew that Mr. Tag-rag had received a substantial 
memento of his connexion with Tittlebat Titmouse. 
In fact, how truly disinterested a man was Mr. Gam- 
mon towards all with whom he came in contact! 
What had he not done, as I have been saying, for the 
Tag-rags ? What for Mr. Titmouse? What for the 
Earl of Dreddlin nt What for Mr. Quirk, and 
even Snap? As for Mr. Quirk, had he not been put 
in possession of his long coveted bond for £10,000? 
of which, by the way, he allotted £1,000 only to the 
man, Mr. Gammon, by whose unwearying exertions 
and consummate ability he obtained so splendid a 
prize, and £300 to Mr. Snap. Then, had not Mr. 
Quirk also been paid his bill against Titmouse of 
£5,000 and upwards, and £2,500 by Mr. Aubrey? 
And, governed by the articles of their partnership, 
what a lion’s half of this = had not been —_ 
priated to the respectable old head of the firm? Mr. 
Gammon did undoubtedly complain indignantly of 
the trifling portion allotted to him, but he was en- 
countered by such a desperate pertinacity on the part 
of Mr. Quirk, as baffled him entirely, and caused him 
to abandon his further claim in disgust and despair. 
Thus, the £20,000 obtained by Mr. Titmouse, on 
mortgage of the Yatton property, was reduced at once 
to the sum of £5,000; but out of this handsome ba- 
lance had yet to come, first, £800, with interest, due 
to Mr. Quirk, for subsistence-money advanced to his 
protegé ; secondly, £500 due to Mr. Snap, for mo- 
nies alleged to have been also lent by him to his friend 
Titmouse at different times, in the manner that has 
been already explained to the reader, Snap’s demand 
for repayment being accompanied by verbatim copies 
of between forty and - memoranda,—many of 
them in pencil,—notes of hand, receipts, I. O. U."s, 
&e., in whose handwriting the figures representing 
the sums lent, and the times when, could not be ascer- 
tained, and did not signify: it being, in point of law, 
good primd facie evidence for Snap, in the event of a 
trial, simply to produce the documents, and prove the 
signature of his friend Mr. Titmouse. Titmouse dis- 
charged a volley of imprecations at Snap’s head, on 
receiving this unexpected claim; and referred it to 
Mr. Gammon; who, after os it to a bond fide 
and very rigorous examination, found it in vain to at- 
tempt to resist, or even diminish it ; such perfect me- 
and accuracy had Snap observed in his accounts, 





‘oo. Nicky Crowbar’s to be up at three, sir”. 
“T seo—I know—I'm ready,” replied Mr. Quirk, 





that they secured him a clear , = of £350; the dif- 
ference een that sum and £500 being the amount 
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actually and bond fide advanced by him to Titmouse. 
Deducting, therefore, £1,300 (the amount of the two 
minor demands of £800 and above specified, ) 
there remained to Mr. Titmouse out of the £20,000 
the sum of £3,700; and he ought to have been thank- 
ful ; for he might have got nothing, or even have been 
brought in debtor to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap. I say that Mr. Gammon would seem, from 
the above statement of accounts, not to have been 
dealt with in any degree adequately to his merits. 
He felt it so, but soon reconciled himself to it, occu- 
pied as he was with arduous and extensive specula- 
tions, amidst all the complication of which he never 
for a moment lost sight of one object, viz.—himse/f, 
His schemes were boldly conceived, and he went 
about the accomplishment of them with equal pa- 
tience and sagacity. Almost every thing was got 

as he could wish. He had contrived to place himself 
in a very convenient fast-and-loose sort of position 
with reference to his fellow-partners, one which ad- 
mitted of his easily disengaging himself from them, 
whenever the proper time arrived for taking such a 
step. He was absolute and paramount over Tit- 
mouse, and could always secure his instant submis- 
sion, by virtue of the fearful and mysterious talisman 
which he ever and anon flashed before his startled 
eyes. He had acquired great influence, also, over 
the Earl of Dreddlington, an influence which was 
constantly on the increase; and had seen come to 
pass an event which he judged to be of great import- 
ance to him—namely, the e ment between Tit- 
mouse and the Lady Cecilia. Yet was there one 
object which he had proposed to himself as incalcu- 
lably valuable and supremely desirable, as the con- 
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summation of all his desi and wishes ;—I mean 
the obtaining the hand of Miss Aubrey—and in which 
he had yet a fearful misgiving of failure. But he 
was a man whose cou rose with every obstacle ; 
and he fixedly resolved within himself to succeed at 
any cost. “T'was not alone his exquisite appreciation 
of her nal beauty—her grace, her accomplish- 
ments, her lovely temper, her lofty spirit, her high 
birth, objects, all of them dazzling enough to a man 
of such a powerful and ambitious mind, and placed 
in such circumstances in life 2s Gammon. 

were certain other considerations intimately involved 
in all his calculations, which rendered success in this 
affair a matter of capital importance, nay indispensa- 
ble. Knowing, as | do, what had passed at differ- 
ent times, between that proud and determined girl, 
and her constant and enthusiastic lover, Mr. Dela- 
mere, I am certain as a man can be of any thing that 
has not actually happened, that, thou may pos- 
sibly not be fated to Mrs. Delamere, she will 
certainly never become—Mrs. Gammon. Lovi 
Kate as I do, and being thoroughly acquainted wi 
Gammon, I feel deep interest in his movements, and 
am watching them with great apprehension; she 
lovely, innocent, unsuspicious; he subtle, selfish, 
unscrupulous, desperate! And he has great power 
in his hands; is he not silently surrounding his des- 
tined prey with unperceived but inevitable meshes ? 
God guard thee, my Kate, and reward thy noble de- 
votion to thy brother and his fallen fortunes! Do we 
chide thee for clinging to them with fond tenacity in 
their extremity, when thou art daily importuned to 
enter into that station which thou wouldst so 
adorn ? 





TO MY FATHER’S SPIRIT. 


Oh, thou to whom my thoughts unceasing tend, 
My Father, my Instructor, and my Friend! 
Best loved on earth, while still to mortals given, 
And now, oh! more than loved, adored in heaven; 
Parted—not sunder’d from us, though the cloud 
Of earth-born being may thy presence shroud— 
Still, father, be it still our bliss to prove 
Death cannot burst the links of holy love. 
Thy spirit still o’er all our thoughts presides, 
Soothes us in sorrow, and in trouble guides ; 
‘The delegate of Heaven, thine eye surveys 
Our falt’ring footsteps with paternal gaze ; 
Thy hand wipes off the grief-ex tear, 
And thy voice whispers us that Heaven is near. 
Nor only thus. When bending o’er the pa 
of ifted > ioret bene tien tn 
With throbbing heart, as fleet the hours along, 
{ drink enraptured of the stream of song ; 
And, tra , bless the wisdom-prompted line— 
Father! I feel Ay spirit blend with mine. 
And when, my book thrown down, ’midst busy men, 
I move, almost this vain world’s denizen ; 
While through the mazy round my footsteps rove, 
If music wakes some tone that leads above 
This passing scene ;—her wealth, if genius pours 


And charms away the slow and hours— 
If pure, high thought in chosen roy 
Or guileless wit irradiating glows— 








Transported by the flash of mind, I see 
All I admire—and fondly turn to thee! 


And when, in the stil] calm of summer even, 

I gaze upon the deep blue vault of heaven, 

And view those countless orbs of living light, 

Leading their mystic measure through the night; 

Methinks I trace thee in thy bright career, 

Urging thy ceaseless flight from sphere to sphere, 
bearing on thy seraph’s wings abroad 

The mandates of the mercy of thy God. 


When ‘neath the flowery limes, with murm’ring 


bees, 
Cluster’d, and sighing to the summer breeze, 
I walk—or when a wider ra 
Thine own old oaks high 
head 


Or when from wooded cliff a glance I throw 

On thy loved Trent, which brightly rolls below 

Art thou not near me '—Yes! I hear thee, yes! 

Thou stil] art near to counsel me and bless. 

And as Creation, to its Maker’s name, 

Pours forth its mingled praise with loud acclaim ; 

When bird and flower, and incense-breathing hill 

And rock, and mossy fount, and murm’ring rill ; 

When all that breathes, or is, seems to rejoice, 

And the hymn, I hear thy voice! 
Lady Flora 


ranching o’er my 
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THE SWAN SONG. 


Grieve not that I die young. Is it not well 

To away ere life hath lost its brightness ? 

Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 

Of love and your kind words. List ye to me: 

Here I am bless’d—but I would be more free ; 

I would go forth in all my spirit’s lightness, 
Let me depart! 


Ah! who would linger till bright eyes grow dim, 
Kind voices mute, and faithful bosoms cold ? 
Till carking care, and coil, and ish grim, 
Cast their dark shadows o’er this faéry world ; 
Till fancy’s many-coloured wings are farl’d, 
And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old? 

I would depart ! 


Thus would I pass away—yielding my soul, 

A joyous thank-offering, to Him who gave 

That soul to be, those starry orbs to roll. 

Thus—thus exultingly would I depart, 

Song on my lips, ecstasy in my heart. 

Sisters—sweet sisters, bear me to my grave— 

Let me depart! 

Lady Flora Hastings. 


A MAIDEN LOVED A STAR. 


A maiden loved a star— 
Brightly it wander’d on its trackless way ; 

, as it circled round the aan es 
It was her joy to mark that pure orb roll, 
And, from her lowly dwelling-place, afar, 
To gaze upon the heavens, and bless its ray. 


And she was wont to twine 

The blushing flow’rets of her native vale, 

The rose, the violet, her fair hand wreathed ;— 

But best she loved the flow’r whose fragrance breathed, 
Like evening incense shed at vesper time, 

The “ Lady of the Night,” so sweet, so pale. 


And she would stand at night, 

Pouring her descant forth upon the blast, 

Dreaming high dreams, such 0 earth knoweth not, 
Of man’s high destiny and future lot; 

And wilder visions came, e’en how she might 

Rise to her own loved planet’s sphere at last. 


But gloomy winter came, 
Veiling the firmament with dusky wing’ 
Meekly in death the pensive Votaress bow’d : 
And deem’st thou not beyond the fleecy cloud, 
Her spirit sought, amidst the starry frame 
In her own orb, a never-dying spring? 
Lady Flora Hastings. 

The “ Donna della Noce,” or “ Lady of the Night,” is 
a most beautiful shrub of Spain, and only smells after the 
ra ga ee have been written after 1826, or 
in the summer year, as the it was given to her 
then, at Malta. ~~ 


“I MAY NOT LINGER HERE.” 
I may not linger here ! 
Ihave a lov'd and distant 
Far o’er the wide Atlantic’s foam, 
And true hearts there abide. 
Perchance, e’en now my mother’s eye 





Is dimm'd with tears of mi 
For one who was her pride. 
Then gaze not thou so steadfastly, 
Sweet friend,—our parting hour is nigh: 
I may not linger here! 


Your skies have deeper blue than ours ; 
More rich the odour of your flowers ; 
But still I may not = 
I hear sweet voices in my dreams 
That call me from your thousand streams 
To my own land away. 
Then let not thy bright witchery 
Chain my young spirit here to die: 
Let me not linger here ! 


I know that thou art fairer far 
Than our own simple maidens are ; 
But I can ne’er forget 
That there is one young heart will break 
With mourning for the false one’s sake. 
Oh! must I linger yet— 
And doom her te so dark a fate— 
Her sunny life made desolate ? 
Bid me depart ! 
And after years shall ne’er efface 
Of thy high-mindedness the trace, 
ut tell how dear thou art. 
Westwood. 


THE EPICUREAN. 


How gently, beautiful, and calm, 
The quiet river murmurs by; 
How soft the light, how full of balm 
The breeze that soothes the dark’ning sky! 


In every clime, in every state, 
We may be happy if we will : 
Man wrestles against iron fate, 
And then complains of pain and ill. 


The flowers, the beasts, the very heaven, 
Calmly their destined path pursue ; 

All take the pleasures that are given, 
We only find them short and few. 


Oh! that mankind, alive to truth, 
Would cease a hapless war to wage, 

Would reap in youth the joys of youth, 
In age the peacefulness of age. 

Upon an everlasting tide 

nto the silent seas we go, 

But verdure laughs along the side, 

And on the margin roses blow. 


Nor life, nor death, nor aught they hold, 
Rate them above their natural height, 
Yet learn that all our eyes behold 
Has value, if we mete it right. 


Pluck then the flowers that line the stream, 

Instead of fighting with its power, 
—— as flowers, not gems, nor dream 

t they will bloom beyond their hour. 

Whate’er betides from day to day, 

An even pulse and spirit keep ; 
And, like a child worn out with play, 

When wearied with existence, sleep. 

Sir F. H. Doyle. 
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_ GUNPOWDER TREASON. must be confessed, on the other hand, that there is a 
Letters illustrative of the Gunpowder Treason, com-| degree of point about the anon epistle to 
municated by John Bruce, Esq. Mounteagle which will ever render it a most re- 
These letters are two innumber. The firstis from| markable document in history. It might indeed be 
Thomas Winter, one of the conspirators, to Catesby, a device of Mounteagle himself, to enable him to 
and is curious for its comparison of the associates in open the matter to king without at once con- 
the detestable and murderous treason, “as malefac-| fessing his criminal participation; and this idea 
tors flocking to London as birds in winter to a dung- | seems to receive confirmation from the obscure and 
hill; but the second is from Lord Mounteagle to! figurative style of Mounteagle’s letter to Catesby 
Catesby, and the expressions it contains, as Mr.| which we have above transcribed. 


Bruce well observes, strongly sanction the conjec- yoo 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S WOOING. 


ture that Lord Mounteagle was a party in the con- 
Spiracy ; that he betrayed his companions ; and that Copies of two Letters from Queen Elizabeth to Dr. 








the government suppressed any circumstances re- 
lative to his lordship’s participation in the plot from 
reaching the public ear. ‘To say nothing of the care- 


ful obliteration of Lord Mounteagle’s name from the 
depositions Pam in the State Paper Office, the 
arch-jesuit 

heard while he was prisoner in the ‘Tower, remarked, 


“Well! 1 see = | will justify my Lord Mounteagle | 


of all his matter. 
I confess him.” 
Mounteagle’s liberal pension was the reward ra- 
ther of one who had turned king’s evidence of the 
whole design, than of one who 4 
an ambiguous anonymous letter to the government. 
We extract his lordship’s letter to Catesby, giving it 
the foree which we think such documents often in 
some cases acquire, by modernising the orthography ; 
for ancient spelling rather diverts the judgment, 4. 
resenting the words to the reader as if they had 
en pronounced with a certain quaintness of accent- 
uation, when the difference between them and our 
modern terms would be found only in the spelling. 

“If all creatures born under the moon’s sphere 
cannot endure without the elements of air and fire, 
in what languishment have we led our life, since we 
departed from the dear Robin whose conversation 
gave such warmth as we needed no other heat to 
maintain our healths; since, therefore, it is proper 
to all to desire a remedy for their disease, I do, by 
these, bind thee, by the ten of charity, to make thy 
present appearance here, at the Bath, and let no 
watery nymphs divert you, who can better live with 
the air, and fetter forbear the fire of your spirit and 
vigor than we, who account thy person the only sun 
that must ripen our harvest. 

“ Fast tied to your friendship, 
“'W. Mounreacte. 

“ To my loving Friend Robert Catesby, Esq.” 

The close connexion between Mounteagle and 
Catesby are here evident at a glance. The allusion 
to him as a fiery sun that must ripen their harvest, 
i. e. their plot ‘or destruction by fire, seems palpable, 
and the whole fastens on the Lord Mounteagle the 
suspicion at least of having gone a certain Jength 
with associates in crime, and then having abandoned 
and betrayed them, either from some compunctious 
visitings of conscience, some fears of the result to 
the agents, or the hope of large pecuniary reward, 
in which he was not disappointed. 

If Mounteagle really betrayed the plot, the acumen 
of the Scottish monarch in detecting that the terrible 
blow, and the danger evanescent as the burning of 
the letter, mentioned by the anonymous correspond- 
ent, must be an explosion of —a becomes 
a mere piece of state trickery, like a conjurer’s 


said nothing of him, neither will 





ad communicated | 





Dale, her Majesty’s Ambassador in France, 4. D. 1573, 
| relating to the proposed marriage with the Duke D’.A- 
| “ communicated by Francis Worship, Esq 
political coquetry and caution with which 
these matrimonial negotiations were received by the 


arnet, in one of his conversations over-/ Maiden Queen, are well known to the readers of 


English History; it is pleasing to find the current 
statements of our annalists confirmed by the testi- 
_mony of original correspondence. Some other im- 
ortant documents relating to the same negotiations 
eee recently appeared in “The Egerton papers.” 
“In the beginning of the next year, Feb. 1, 
1573-4, we find her Majesty following up the sub- 
ject with a coldness sufficient to damp the ardour of 
a courtly love, in a letter under her signet and si 
manual, from the honour of Hampton Court, in 
which she says : 

“ Being pressed by their (the French) ambassado, 
to yeld our aunswer, he receved the same from vs 
as followeth. We shewed him that wheras he vsed 
divers reasons to perswade vs to give our consent to 
an open and publick entrevieu, we could in no case 
be led to yeld therto: for that we can be putt in no 
comfort by those that desier moust our mariage and 
ar well affected to that crown, who haue also seen 
the yong gentleman, that there will grow any satis- 
faction of our persons. And therfor you may saye, 
that if it wer not more to satisfie the earnest request 
of our good broth" the King and the Quene his 
mother (whose honnorable wee towarde vs as 
well in seking vs himself, as in offring vnto vs both 
his brethern, we cannot but esteme as an infallible 
argument of their great good willes towarde us) we 
could in no case be induced to allowe of his cum- 
ming neith’ publickly nor privatly, for that we feare 
(notwithstanding the t protestations that he and 
his mother make to the contrary) that if vppon the 
entervieu satisfaction follow not, there is like to en- 
sue thereby in stede of straighter amitie, disdayn, 
vnkindnes, and a gawl! and wound of that good freend- 
shipp that is alredy betwen vs. ‘The doubt wherof 
maketh vs very much perplexed to yeld to a thing 
that we in our conceit greatly feare will not have 
that good succes and issue that of eith" partie is de- 
sired. Notwithstanding if you shall see that the 
doubtes that we laye before them shall not staye 
them, but that Mons’ le Duke will nedes cum over 
in sum disguised sort; that then you shall tell the 
King from vs, that we desier that the gentleman in 
whose company he shall cum over (as one of his 
followers), may be one not of so great qualite as 
the Duke of Montmorency, nor accompanied with 
any great trayne, to avoyd the suspicion that other- 
wise wilbe of his cumming. For that if there fol- 
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THE PRESIDENT ELECT OF AMERICA. 


The following sketch of the life and public services 
of General Harrison will be read with interest at this 
moment, when he has just been raised by his fellow- 
citizens to the highest office of the republic :— 

William Henry Harrison, the successful candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, is a native of 
Virginia, and was born in February, 1773. His 
family is one of the oldest and most distinguished of 
that state. His father, Benjamin Harrison, was a 
prominent member of the first Congress, one of the 
signers of the declaration of independence, chairman 
of the Board of War, and governor of Virginia. He 
died in 1791, having expended a large fortune in the 
service of his country. Young Harrison early devoted 
himself to the profession of arms, and entered the 
army under the auspices of his father’s intimate 
friend, General Washingtor., at the age of eighteen. 
The north-western frontiers of the United States were 
at that time devastated by the savages, who had not, 
after the war of adenine, laid down their arms, 
but had obtained, during two campaigns, signal suc- 
cesses over the troops of the Republic. Tn 1794, 
Harrison was aide-de-camp to General Wayne, at a 
decided battle gained over the Indians and their 
Canadian allies at Miami. He received on this oc- 
easion the thanks of his commander in general orders, 
and was promoted to the rank of captain. In 1797, 
he was appointed secretary to the north-western terri- 
tory, and in 1799 he took his seat as delegate from 
that territory in the Lower House of Congress, bein 
then only 26 years of age. In 1800 he was mepeiatel 
Governor of Indiana, to which was added Louisiana, 
when that portion of the country was acquired by the 
United States. He continued Governor of Indiana 
twelve years. In 1811 the allied Indian nations, 
under the celebrated chief Tecumthe, laid waste the 
north-western frontier with fire and sword. Governor 
Harrison hastened to protect his frontier settlements, 
and the Indians, attempting to surprise him at Tip 
canoe, suffered a signal defeat. In 1812 war with 
England was declared, and General Harrison was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the north-west 
army, a command covering an immense extent of 
country, and extending from Lake Erie to the Mis- 
sissippi. On his left were the hostile Indian nations, 
on his right the allied British and Indian forces of 
Upper Canada. ‘The first months of the war were 
occupied in skirmishes and affairs of outposts, with 
various results, but generally advantage to the 
Bntish arms. In the spring of 1813, Harrison, hav- 
ing concentrated his forces, assumed the command, 
and took a position on the river Miami, where he was 
attacked by the British and Indian forces, under 
General Proctor, flushed with previous success, but 
they here suffered a severe reverse, and were obliged 
to retreat. Shortly afterwards, the British fleet, on 
Lake Erie, was defeated by the American squadron, 
under Commodore Perry. This event enabled Har- 
rison to cross the lake into Upper Canada; to take 
Malden and Sandusky, to re-take Detroit, and to 
march in pursuit of the British forces. Harrison 
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artillery, the rout of his Indian allies, and the death 
of their chief, Tecumthe. 

This was one of the most celebrated battles fought 
during the war, and vastly important in its vesults. 
On this occasion Colonel, now General Cass (the 
American Minister to France) acted as aide-de-camp 
to General Harrison. For his distinguished services 
on this occasion, Harrison received a vote of thanks 
and a gold medal from the Congress of the United 
States. After the peace of 1815, General Harrison 
retired to his estate on the Ohio, having been en- 
caged, daring his active life, inmore battles than any 
of his contemporaries, without having ever sustained 
a defeat. In 1816 he was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives, and in 1824 he represented 
the State of Ohio in the Senate of the United States. 
In 1828 he was appointed minister to Colombia. He 
soon, however, returned to private life, from which 
his countrymen now propose to recall him, and to in- 
vest him with the highest dignity in the gift of the 
republic. General Harrison belongs to what may be 
termed the Conservative party in the United States. 
Bred in the camp, his manners are easy, frank, and 
even polished. Endowed with an early classical 
education, he is a ready, correct, and strong writer. 
As a speaker he is more remarkable for the clearness 
and distinctness of his style than for his elocution: 
and, though most respectable, he is less distinguished 
for the brilliancy of his talents than for the soundness 
of his judgment, matured as it has been by forty 
years’ experience in the civil and military service of 
his country.— Britannia. 








THE BRITISH AT CHUSAN. 


“The troops were then landed; the British flag 
hoisted ; and a more complete pillage could not be 
conceived than then took place. Every house was 
indiscriminately broken open; every drawer and box 
ransacked; the streets strewed with fi ents of 
furniture, pictures, chairs, tables, grain of all sorts, 
&c.; and the whole set off by the dead, or living 
bodies of the inhabitants, who had been unable to 
leave their city from the wounds received from our 
merciless guns. Some were lying with one leg shot 
off, others with two—some with awful wounds from 
32-pound shots passing’ through their bodies; and 
others, with legs from which the bones had been 

artly shot out by grape and cannister. For two 
hee the bodies were allowed to lie exposed to sight 
where they fell; their swelling, and the accumulation 
of flies, at last rendered them disgusting: they were 
buried on the spot. The plunder was carried to an 
extreme—that is to say, did not cease till there was 
nothing left to take; and the plunderers will no 
doubt be able, on our return to Calcutta, to place at 
their friends’ disposal, and for the ornamenting of 
their houses, trophies gained, not from Chinese sol- 
diers or from a field of , wry but from the harmless 
and peaceable inhabitants and tradesmen of a city 
doomed to destruction by our men-of-war; who, a 
few days previous, issued a very strict order to all the 
transports to use fi towards all the natives 


in our dealings with them, as we did not war with 





Government.” —ZJndian Gazette. 


the people, but required reparation at the hands of 
the Chinese I 
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Cuaprer LVI.—Tue Departure. 


On the morning of the 10th of July, a despatch 
reached us announcing that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had taken up his head-quarters at Placentia, for the 
— of communicating with Cuesta, then at Case 

el Puerto, and ordering me immediately to repair to 
the ~ eee head-quarters, and await Sir Arthur’s 
arrival, to make my report upon the effective state of 
our corps. As for me, I was heartily tired of the 
inaction of my present life, and, much as I relished 
the eccentricities of my friend the major, longed ar- 
dently for a different sphere of action. 

Not so Monsoon: the prospect of active employ- 
ment, and the thoughts of being left once more alone 
—for his Portuguese staff afforded him little society— 
depressed him greatly, and, as the hour of my depar- 
ture drew near, he appeared lower in spirits than I 
had ever seen him. 

“I shall be very lonely without you, Charley,” 
said he, with a sigh, as we sat tie taat evening to- 

ther beside our cheerful wood-fire. “I have Rttle 

tereourse with the Dons; for my Portuguese is 
none of the best, and only comes when the evening 
is far advanced, and, besides, the villains, I fear, ma 
remember the sherry affair. Two of my present sta 
were with me then.” 

“Is that the story Power so often alluded to, 
Major, the King of Spain’s——?” 

“There Charley, hush: be cautious, my boy; I'd 
rather not*speak about that till we get amongst our 
own fellows.” 

“Just as you like, Major; but, do you know, I 
have a strong curiosity to hear the narrative.” 

“If I’m not mistaken there is some one listening 
at the door: gently ; that’s it, eh ?” 

“No; we are perfectly alone; the night's early ; 
who knows when we shall have as quiet an hour 
again er? Let me hear it, by all means.” 

“ Well, I don’t care: the thing, Heaven knows, 
is tolerably well known; so, if you'll amuse yourself 
making a devil of the turkey’s legs there, I'll tell you 
the story: it’s very short, Charley, and there’s no 
moral: so you’re not —— to repeat it.” 

So saying, the major filled up his glass, drew a 
little closer to the fire, and began : 

“When the French troops under Laborde were 
marching upon Aleobaca, in concert with the Loison’s 
corps, | was ordered to convey a very valuable present 
of sherry the Duc d’Albuquerque was making to the 
Supreme Junta—no less than ten hogsheads of the 
best sherry the royal cellars of Madrid had formerly 
contained. 

* It was stored in the San Vincente convent ; and 
the junta, knowing a little about monkish tastes and 
the wants of the church, prudently thought it would 
be quite as well at Lisbon. I was accordingly or- 
dered, with a sufficient foree to provide for its safe 
conduct and secure arrival, and set out upon my 
march one lovely morning in April with my precious 
convoy. 

“I don’t know, | never could understand why 
Sag er we are thrown in our way in this life, except 
for pleasure of yielding tothem. As for me, I’m 
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a stoic when there’s nothing to be had; but, let me 
get a seent of a well-kept haunch, the odour of a) 


wine-bin once in my nose, [ forget every thing except | 


appropriation. That bone smells deliciously, Char- 
ley; a little garlic would improve it vastly. 

“Our road lay through cross paths and mountain 
tracks—for the French were scouring the country on 
every side—and my fellows, only twenty altogether, 
trembled at the very name of them; so that our only 
chance was to avoid falling in with any forage parties. 
We journeyed along for several days, rarely making 
more than a few leagues between sunrise and sunset, 
a scout always in advance to assure us that all was 
safe. The road was a lonesome one, and the way 
weary—for I had no one to speak to or converse 
with—-so I fell into a kind of musing fit about the old 
wine in the great brown casks: I thought on its lus- 
cious flavour, its rich straw tint, its oily look as it 
flowed into the glass, the mellow after-taste, warming 
the heart as it went down, and I absolutely thought 
I could smell it through the cask. 

** How I longed to broach one of them, if it were 
only to see if my dreams about it were correct; maybe 
it’s brown sherry, thought I, and I am all wrong. 
This was a very distressing reflection: I mentioned 
it to the Portuguese intendant, who travelled with us 
as a kind of supereargo; but the villain only grinned, 
and said something about the junta and the galleys 
for life: so I did not recur to it afterwards. Well, 
it was upon the third evening of our march that the 
scout reported that at Merida, about a league distant, 
he had fallen in with an English cavalry regiment, 
who were on their march to the northern provinces, 
and remaining that night in the village. As soon, 
therefore, as I had meds all my arrangements for the 
night, I took a fresh horse, and cantered over to have 
a look at my countrymen, and hear the news. When 
I arrived it was dark night; but I was not long in 
finding out our fellows: they were the lith Light 
Dragoons, commanded by my old friend, Bowes, and 
with as jolly a mess as any in the service. 

“ Before half an hour’s time I was in the midst of 
them, hearing all about the campaign, and telling 
them in return about my convoy—di ating upon the 
qualities of the wine as if I had been drinking it 
every day at dinner. 

“We had a very mellow night of it, and before 
four o’clock the senior major, and four captains, were 
under the table, and all the subs in a state unpro- 
vided for by the articles of war. So I thought I'd 
be going, and, wishing the sober ones a good-bye, 
set out on my road to join my own party. 

“TI had not gone above a hundred yards when I 
heard some one running after, and calling out my 
name. 


“*]T say, Monsoon! Major! confound you, pull 
’ 





up. 
“ «Well, what’s the matter? has any more lush 
turned up!’ inquired 1; for we had drank the tap 
dry when I left. 

“*Not a drop, old fellow * said he; ‘but 1 
was thinking of what you’ve been saying about that 
sherry.” 

“* Well! what then? 

in * Why, I want to know how we could get a taste 
of it.’ 

“+ You'd better get elected one of the Cortes,’ said 
I, laughing; ‘for it does not seem likely you'll do so 
in any other way.’ 

“*P’m not so sure of that,’ said he, smiling. 
* What road do you travel to-morrow ”” 
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Cavalhos and Reina.’ 
ereabouts may you happen to be towards 
sunset ?” 

“**] fear we shall be in the mountains,’ said I, 
with a knowing look, ‘ where ambuscades and sur- 
prise parties would be highly dangerous.’ 

“** And your party consists of- Y 

“* About twenty Portuguese, all ready to run at 
the first shot.’ 

“*T'll do it, Monsoon! I'll be hanged if I don’t.’ 

“* But, Tom,’ said I, ‘don’t make any blunder; 
only blank cartridge, my boy.’ 

“* Honour bright!’ cried he; ‘your fellows are 
armed, of course ?” 

“ ¢ Never think of that ; they may shoot each other 
in the confusion; but, if you only make plenty of 
noise coming on, they’!] never wait for you. 

“ * What capital fellows they must be !’ 

“* Crack troops, Tom ; so don’t hurt them: and 
now good-night. 

* As I cantered off, I to think over O’Fla- 
herty’s idea, and, upon my life, I didn’t half like it : 
he was a reckless, devil-may-care fellow, and it was 
just as likely he would really put his scheme into 
practice. 

“When morning broke, however, we got under 
way again, and I amused myself all the forenoon in 
detailing stories of French cruelty ; so that, before 
we had marched ten miles, there was not a man 
amongst us not ready to run at the slightest sound of 
attack on any side. As evening was falling we 
reached Morento, a little mountain pass which fol- 
lows the course of a small river, and where, in many 
places, the mule carts had ly space enough to 
pass between the cliffs and stream. What a 
= for Tom O’Flaherty and his foragers! thought 

+ as we entered the little mountain gorge; but all 
was silent as the grave: except the tramp of our 
party, not a sound washeard. ‘ was something 
solemn and still in the great brown mountain, risin 
like vast walls on eithér side, with a narrow strea 
of gray sky at top, and in the dark sluggish stream, 
that seemed to awe us, and no one spoke; the mule- 
teer ceased his merry song, and did not crack or 
flourish his long whip as before, but chid his beasts 
in a half-muttered voice, and urged them faster, to 
reach the village before all. 

“ Egad, somehow I uncommonly uncomfort- 
able ; I could not divest my mind of the impression 
that some disaster was impending, and I wished 
O’Flaherty and his project in a very warm climate. 
He'll attack us, thought I, where we can’t run: fair 
play forever; but, if they are not able to get away, 
even the militia will fight. However, the evening 
erept on, and no sign of his coming appeared on any 
side, and, to my sincere satisfaction, I could see, 
about half a league distant, the twinkling light of the 
little village where we were to halt for the night. It 
was just at this time that a scout I had sent out some 
few hundred yards in advance came galloping up, 
almost breathless. 

“*The French, captain; the French are upon us!’ 
said he, with a face like a ghost. 

“*Whew! Which way? how many? said I, 
not at «ll sure that he might not be telling the trath. 

as Coming in force!’ said the fellow: ‘ ! 
by this road. 
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of the party, looking at each other like men sentenced 
to be hanged. 

“ Searcely had they spoken, when we heard the 
distant noise of cavalry advancing at a brisk trot. 
Lord, what a scene ensued! the soldiers ran hither 
and thither like frightened sheep; some pulled out 
crucifixes and began to say their prayers; others fired 
off their muskets in a panic; the mule drivers cut 
their traces, and endeavoured to get away by riding; 
and the intendant took to his heels, screaming out to 
us, as he went, to fight manfully to the last, and that 
he’d report us favourably to the junta. 

* Just at this moment the dragoons came in sight; 


they came galloping up, shouting like madmen. One 
look was enou ie my fellows; they sprang to 
their legs from their devotions; fired a volley s t 
at the new moon, and ran like men. 

“1 was knocked down in the rush: as I ined 


my legs, Tom O’Flaherty was standing beside me, 
laughing like mad. 

**Eh, Monsoon! I’ve kept my word, old fellow! 
What legs they have! we shall make no prisoners, 
that’s certain. Now, lads, here it is! put the horses 
to—here. We shall take but one, Monsoon, so that 
your gallant defence of the rest will please the junta. 
Good-night; good-night! I will drink your health 
every night these two months.” 

**So saying, ‘Tom sprung to his saddle, and in less 
time than I’ve been telling it the whole was over, 
and I sitting by myself in the gray moonlight, medi- 
tating on all I saw, and now and then shouting for 
my Portuguese friends to come back again. ey 
came in time by twos and threes, and at last the 
whole party re-assembled, and we set forth again,— 
every man, from the intendant to the drummer, laud- 
ing my valour, and saying that Don Monsoon was a 
match for the Cid.” 

* And how did the junta behave ?” 

“Like tramps, Charley. Made me a Knight of 
Battalha, and kissed me on both cheeks, having sent 
twelve dozen of the rescued wine to my quarters, as a 
small testimony of their esteem. 1 have laughed 
very oftenat it since. But, hush! Charley. What's 
that I hear without there ?” 

“ Oh, it’s my fellow, Mike. He asked my leave 
to entertain his friends before parting, and I perceive 
he is delighting them with a song.” 

«« But, what a confounded air itis! are the words 
Hebrew ?” 

“Trish, Major; most classical Irish, too, I'll be 
bound.” 
* Trish ! 
tainly surprises me. 
us have the canticle.” 
In a few minutes more, Mr. Free appeared in a 
state of ve satisfactory elevation, his eyebrows 
alternately rising and falling, his mouth a Jittle drawn 
to one side, and a side motion in his knee-joints that 
might puzzle a physiologist to account for. 

* A very sweet little song of yours, Mike,”’ said 
the major; “a very sweet thing, indeed. Wet your 
lips, Mickey.” 

* Long life to your honour and Master Charles 
there, too, and them that belongs to both of yer. May 
a gooseberry skin make a nightcap for the man would 
harm either of yer.” 

“ Thank you, Mike. And now about that song?” 


I’ve heard most tongues; but that cer- 
Call him in, Charley, and let 





“*Dragoons? By this road ?’ repeated every man 


«It’s the ouldest tune ever was sung,” said Mike, 
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with a hiccup, “ barring Adam had a taste for music ; 
but the words—the poethry is not so ould.” 

“ And how comes that?” 

“The poethry, ye see, was put to it by one of my 
ancesthors; he was a great inventhor in times past, 
and made beautiful songs; and ye’d never guess 
what it’s all about.” 

“ Love, mayhap?” quoth Monsoon. 

“ Sorry taste of kissing from beginning to end.” 

“A drinking song?” said I. 

“ Whisky is never mentioned.” 

“Fighting is the only other national pastime. 
must be in praise of sudden death ?” 

** You're out again: but, sure, you'd nivver guess 
it,” said Mike. ‘* Well, ye see, here’s what it is. 
It’s the praise and glory of ould Ireland in the great 
days that’s gone, when we were all Phenayceans and 
Armenians, and when we worked all manner of beau- 
tiful contrivances in goold and silver; bracelets, and 
collars, and tea-pots, elegant to look at; and read 
Roosian and Latin, and played the harp and the bar- 
rel-organ ; and eat and drank of the best, for nothing 
but asking.” 

* Blessed times, upon my life,”” quoth the major. 
*“T wish we had them back again.” 

“ There’s more of your mind,” said Mike, steady- 
ing himself. ‘* My ancesthors was great people in 
them days; and sure itisn’t in my present situation 
I'd be, av we had them back again: sorra bit, faith! 
It isn’t come here, Mickey—bad luck to you, Mike 
—or that blackguard, Mickey Free—people’d be 
calling me. But, no matter. Here’s your health 
again, Major Monsoon - 

“Never mind vain regrets, Mike. Let us hear 
your song: the major has taken a great fancy to it.” 

** Ah, then, it’s joking you are, Mister Charles,” 
said Mike, affecting an air of most bashful coyness. 

“By no means. We want to hear you sing it.” 

“To be sure we do. Sing it, by all means. 
Never be ashamed. King David was very fond of 
singing: upon my life he was.” 

* But you'd never understand a word of it, sir.” 

“No matter: we know what it’s about. That's 
the way with the Legion: they don’t know much 
English, but they generally guess what I’m at.” 

his argument seemed to satisfy all Mike’s re- 
maining scruples ; so, placing himself in an attitude 
of considerable pretensions as to grace, he began, 
with a voice of no very measured compass, an air of 
which, neither by name or otherwise, can I give any 
conception—my principal amusement being derived 
from a tol de rol chorus of the major, which con- 
cluded each verse, and, indeed, in a lower key, ac- 
companied the singer throughout. 

Since that, I have succeeded in obtaining a free- 
and-easy translation of the lyric; but, in my anxiety 


It 


to preserve the metre and something of the spirit of | 


the original, I have made several blunders many 
anachronisms: Mr. Free, however, pronounces my 
version a good one, and the world must take his 
word till some more worthy translator shall have 
consigned it to immortal verse. 

With this apology, therefore, I present Mr. Free’s 


song. 
Air—* Na Guilloch y’ Goulen.” 
L 
“Oh! once we were illigant people, 
Though we now live in cabins of mud ; 
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And the land that ye see from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from the flood, 

My father was then king of Connaught, 
My grandaunt viceroy of Tralee ; 

But the Sassenach came, and, signs on it! 
The devil an acre have we. 


Il 


“ The least of us then were all earls, 
And jewels we wore without name ; 

We drank punch out of rubies and pearlse— 
Mr. Petrie can tell you the same.— 

But, except some turf mould and potatoes, 
There’s nothing our own we can call: 

And the English—bad luck to them !—hate us, 
Because we've more fun than them all! 


Il. 


“ My grandaunt was niece to St. Kevin, 
That’s the reason my name’s Mickey Free! 
Priest's nieces—but sure he’s in Heaven, 
And his failins is nothin to me, 
And we still might get on without doctors, 
If they'd let the ould island alone, 
And if purple men, priests, and tithe- 
Were crammed down the great gun of Athlone.” 


As Mike’s melody proceeded, the major’s thorough 
bass waxed beantifelly less: now and then, it’s true, 
roused by some momentary strain, it swelled up- 
wards in full chorus; but gradually these passing 
flights grew rarer, and finally all ceased, save a long, 
low, droning sound, like the expiring sigh of a 
,wearied bagpipe. His fingers sti!l continued me- 
chanically to beat tine upon the table, and still his 
head nodded sympathetically to the music; his eye- 
lids closed in sleep, and, as the last verse concluded, 
a full-drawn snore announced that Monsoon, if 
not in the land of dreams, was, at least, in a happy 
oblivion of all terrestrial concerns, and caring as 
little for the woes of green Erin and the altered for- 
tunes of the Free family as any Saxon that ever 
oy them. 

here he sat, the finished decanter and empty 
ceased 
rom the pressure of rye but the broken half- 
uttered words that fell from his lips evinced that he 
reposed on the last bottle of the series. 

“Oh, thin! he’s a fine ould gentleman,” said 
Mike, after a pause of some minutes, during which 
he had been contemplating the major with all the 
critical acumen Chantry or Canova would have 
bestowed upon an antique statue: * A fine ould gen- 
tleman, every inch of him ; and it’s the master would 
like to have him up at the castle.” 

“Quite true, Mike: but let us not forget the road. 
Look to the cattle, and be ready to start within an 
hour.” 
| When he left the room for this purpose, I endea- 
voured to shake the major into momentary conscious- 
ness ere we parted. 
** Major, Major,” 
start.” 


—— testifying that his Jabours had onl 


said I, “time is up. I must 

“ Yes, it’s all true, your Excell : they pil- 
laged a little ; and if they did ch ir facings, 
there was a great a mn All the red velvet 
they found in ety: es—"’ " 

“ -bye, l : 

oe nye ° h low, good-bye 
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“Can't, unfortunately, yet a while: so farewell. 
I'll make a capital report of the legion to Sir Arthur; 
shall I add any thing particularly from yourself?” 

This, and the shake that accompanied it, aroused 
him: he started up, and looked about him for a few 
seconds. 

“Eh, Charley! You didn’t say Sir Arthur was 
here, did you ?” 

“No, Major, don’t be va peed he’s many a 
league off. I asked if you had any thing to say ~ &- 
I met him ?” 

“Oh, yes, Charley. Tell him we’re capital troops | 
in our own little way in the mountains; would never | 
do in pitched battles; skirmishing’s our forte; and, 
for cutting off stragglers or sacking a town, back them | 
at any odds.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that: you've nothing 
more ?”” | 

“ Nothing,” said he, once more closing his eyes | 
and crossing his hands before him, while his lips | 
continued to mutter on, “ nothing more, except you | 
may say from me,—he knows me, Sir Arthur does. | 
Tell him to guard himself from intemperance : a fine | 
fellow if he wouldn’t drink.” 

“You horrid old humbug, what nonsense are you 
muttering there ?”” 

“ Yes, yes; Solomon says, who hath red eyes and 
carbuncles,—they that mix their lush. Pure sneyd 
never injured any one. Tell him so from me: it’s 
an old man’s advice, and I have drunk some hogs- 
heads of it.” 

With these words he ceased to speak, while his 
head, falling gently forward upon his chest, pro- 
claimed him sound asleep. 

“ Adieu! then, for the last time,” said I, slapping 
him gently on the shoulder: “ and now for the road. 





Cuaprer LVII.—Cvesta. 


The second day of our journey was drawing to a 
close as we came in view of the Spanish army. 
The position they occupied was an undulati 

plain beside the Teitar river: the country presen 
no striking feature of picturesque beauty; but the 
scene before us needed no such aid to make it one of | 
the most interesting kind. From the little mountain 
path we travelled, we beheld beneath a force of thirty 
thousand men drawn up in battle array; dense 
columns of infantry, alternating with squadrons of 
horse or dark masses of artillery, dotted the wide | 
plain, the bright steel glittering in the rich sunset of 
a July evening, when not a breath of air was stirring: 
the very banners hung down listlessly; and not a 
sound broke the solemn stillness of the hour. All | 
was silent: so impressive and so strange was the 
spectacle of a vast army thus resting mutely under | 
arms, that I reined in my horse, and almost doubted 
the reality of the scene as I gazed upon it. The dark 
shadows of the tall mountain were falling across the 
valley, and a starry sky was already replacing the 
raddy glow of sunset as we reached the plain ; but 
still no change took place in the position of the 
Spanish army. 

“Who goes there ?’’ cried a hoarse voice, as we 
issued from the mountain gorge, and in a moment we 
found ourselves surrou ee see pe 
Having explained as well as I was able who I was 








| pointed hither and 


and for what reason I was there, I proceeded to ac- 
company the officer towards the camp. 

On my way thither I learned the reason of the 
singular display of troops which had been so puzzling 
tome. From an early hour of that day Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s arrival had been expected, and old Cuesta 
had drawn up his men for inspection, afd remained 
thus for several hours patiently awaiting his coming ; 
he himself, overwhelmed with years and infirmity, 
sitting upon his horse the entire time. 

As it was not necessary that I should be presented 
to the general, my report being for the ear of Sir 
Arthur himself, I willingly availed myself of the 
hospitality proffered by a Spanish officer of cavalry; 
and, having provided for the comforts of my tired 
cattle, and taken a hasty supper, issued forth to look 
at the troops, which, although it was now growing 
late, were still in the same attitude. 

Scarcely had I been half an hour thus occupied, 
when the stillness of the scene was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the loud report of a large gun, immediately 
followed by a long roll of ston at while, at the 
same moment, the bands of the different regiments 
struck up; and, as if by magic, a blaze of red light 
poomm across the dark ranks: this was effected by 
pine torches, held aloft at intervals, throwing a lurid 
glow upon the grim and swarthy features of the 
Spaniards, whose brown uniforms and slouching hats 
presented a most picturesque effect as the red light 
fell upon them. 

The swell of the thundering cannon grew louder 
and nearer; the shouldering of muskets, the clash of 
sabres, and the hoarse roll of the drum, mingling in 
one common din. I at once guessed that Sir Arthur 
had arrived, and, as I turned the flank of a battalion, 
I saw the staff approaching. 

Nothing can be eonceived more striking than their 
advance. In the front rode old Cuesta himself, clad 
in the costume of a past century! his slashed doublet 
and trunk hose reminding one of a more chivalrous 
period ; his heavy, unwieldy op looming from side 
to side, and threatening at each moment to fall from 
his saddle. On each side of him walked two figures 
gorgeously dressed, whose duty appeared to to 
sustain the chief in his seat. At his side rode a far 
different figure: mounted upon a slight made, active 
thoroughbred, whose drawn flanks bespoke a long 
and weary journey, sat Sir Arthur Wellesley ; a plain 
blue frock and gray trousers being his unpretendin 
costume ; but the eagle glance which he threw =a 
on every side, the quick motion of his hand as he 
ither among the dense battalions, 
bespoke him every inch a soldier. Behind them 
came a brilliant staff, glittering in aiguillettes and 
golden trappings, among whom I recognised some 
peli om faces; our gallant leader at the 
Douro, Sir Charles Stewart, among the number. 

As they passed the spot where I was standing, the 
torch of a foot soldier behind me flared suddenly out, 
and threw a strong flash upon the party. Cuesta’s 
horse grew frightened and plunged so fearfully for a 
minute, that the poor old man could scarcely keep his 
seat. A smile shot across Sir Arthur’s features at 
the moment; but the next instant he was grave and 
steadfast as before. 

A wretched hovel, thatched and in ruins, formed 
the head-quarters of the Spanish army, and thither 
the staff now bent their steps; a supper being pro- 
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vided there for our commander-in-chief and the officers 
of his suite. Although not of the privileged party, I 
lingered round the spot for some time, anxiously ex- 
pecting to find some friend or acquaintance, who 
might tell me the news of our people, and what events 
had oecurreg in my absence. 


| 


Cuaprer LVITL—Txe Lerrer. 


The hours passed slowly over, and I at length | 
grew weary of waiting. For some time I had amused 
myself with observing the slouching ait arid unsol- | 
dierlike air of the Spaniards, as they loun care- | 
lessly about; looking, in dress, ture, and appoint- 
ment, far more like a guerilla than a regular Reset 
then again, the strange contrast of the miserable hut 
with falling chimney and ruined walls, to the glitter 
of the mounted guard of honour who sat motionless 
beside it, served to pass the time; but, as the night 
was already far advanced, I turned towards my quar- 
ters, hoping that the next morning might gratify my 
curiosity about my friends. 

Beside the tent where I was billetted I found Mike 
in waiting, who, the moment he saw me, came hastily 
forward with a letter in his hand. An officer of Sir 
Arthur's staff had left it while I was absent, desiring | 
Mike on no account to omit its delivery the first 
instant he met me. The hand—not a very legible 
one—was perfectly unknown to me, and the appear- 
ance of the billet such as betrayed no over-scrupulous 
eare in the writer. 

I trimmed my lamp leisurely; threw a fresh | 


upon the fire; disposed myself completely at ful 
length beside it; and then proceeded to form ac- 
quaintance with my unknown correspondent. I will 
not attempt any description of the feelings which 


The letter itself 


gradually filled me as I read on. 
It 


will suggest them to those who know my story. 
ran thus :— 
“ Placentia, July Sth, 1809. 

** Dear O'Malley, 

* Although I'd rather march to Lisbon barefoot 
than write three lines, Fred Power insists upon my 
turning seribe, as he has a notion you'll be up at 
Cuesta’s head-quarters about this time. You're ina 
nice scrape, devil a lie in it: here has Fred been 
fighting that fellow Trevyllian for you; all because 
you would not have patience and fight him yourself, 
the morning you left the Douro. So much for haste: 
let it be a lesson to you all your life. 

* Poor Fred got the ball in his hip, and the devil a 
one of the doctors can find it: but he’s getting better, 
any wey, and going to Lisbon for cha of air. 
Meanwhile, since Power’s been wounded, Trevyl- 
lian’s speaking very hardly of you, and they all say 
here you must come back—no matter how—and put 
matters to rights. Fred has placed the thing in my 
hands, and I’m thinking we'd better call out the 
*heavies’ by turns; for most of them stand by Trevyl- 
lian. Maurice Quill and myself sat up considering 
it last night; but, somehow, we don’t clearly remem- 
ber to-day a beautiful plan we hit upon: however, 
we'll have atit again this evening. Meanwhile, come 
over here, and let us be doing something. We hear 
that old Monsoon has blown up a town, a bridge, and 
a big convent: they must have been hiding the plun- 


| my dreams my waking thoughts. 





der very closely, or he’d never have been reduced to 
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such extremities. We'll have a brush with the 
French soon. 
“ Yours most eagerly, 
«S, O’SuHavcunessy.” 


My first thought, as I ran my eye over these lines, 
was to seek for Power's note, written on the morning 
we parted. I opened it, and to my horror found that 
it only related to my quarrel with Hammersly. My 
meeting with Trevyllian had been during Fred’s ab- 
sence, and—when he assured me thatall was satisfac- 
torily arranged, and a full explanation tendered ; that 
nothing interfered with my departure—I utterly for- 
got that he was only aware of one-half my troubles ; 
and, in the haste and bustle of my departure, had not 
a moment left me to collect myself and think calmly 
on the matter. The two letters lay before me, and as 
I thought over the stain u - my character thus 
unwittingly incurred,—the blast I have thrown upon 
my reputation, the wound of my poor friend, wno 
exposed himself for my sake,—lI grew sick at heart, 
and the bitter tears of agony burst from my eyes. 

That weary night passed slowly over; the blight 
of all my prospects, when they seemed fairest and 
brightest, presented itself to me ina hundred shapes ; 
and when, overcome by fatigue and exhaustion, I 
closed my eyes to sleep, it was only to follow up in 
Morning came at 
length ; but its bright sanshine and balmy air brought 
no comfort to me: I absolutely dreaded to meet my 
brother officers; I felt that, in such a position as 
stood, no half or partial explanation could suffice to 
set me right in their estimation : and ye what oppor- 
tunity had I for aught else? Irresolute how to act, 
I sat leaning my head upon my hands, when I heard 
a footstep approach: I looked up and saw before me 
no other than my poor friend Sparks, from whom | 
had been separated so long. Any other adviser, at 
such a moment, would, I acknowledge, have been as 
welcome; for the poor fellow knew but little of the 
world, and still less of the service. However, one 
glance convinced me that his heart, at least, was true, 
and I shook his outstretched hand with delight. In 
a few words, he informed me that Merivale had 
secretly commissioned him to come over, in the hope 
of meeting me ; that, although all the 14th men were 
persuaded that I was not to blame in what had occur- 
red ; yet, that reports so injurious had gone abroad, so 
many partial and imperfect statements were circulated, 
that nothing but my return to head-quarters would 
avail, and that I must not lose a moment in having 
Trevyllian out, with whom al! the misrepresentation 
had originated. 

“This, of course,” said Sparks, “is to be a secret; 
Merivale being our colonel “ 

* Of course,” said I: “he cannot countenance, 
much less counsel, such a proceeding. Now, then, 
for the road.” 

“ Yes; but you cannot leave before — your 
report. Gordon expects to see you at eleven : he told 
me so last night.” 

“I cannot help it: I shall not wait; my mind is 
made up. My career here matters but little in com- 

arison with this horrid charge. 1 shall be broke, but 
P'shall be avenged.” 

“Come, come, 0’ Malley; you are in our hands now, 
and you must be guided. ou shall wait ; you shall 
see ; half an hour will make your report, and 
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I have relays of horses along the road, and we shall 
reach Placentia by nightfall.” 

There was a tone of firmness in this, so unlike any 
thing I ever looked for in the speaker, and withal so 
—_ of foresight and precaution, that I could 
scarcely credit my senses as he spoke. Having, at 
length, agreed to his proposal, Sparks left me to think 
over my return of the legion, promising that, imme- 
diately after my interview with the military secretary, 
we should start together for head-quarters. 


Cuaprer LIX.—Masor O’SHaucunessy. 


“ This is Major O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, sir,” 
said a sergeant, as he stopped short at the door of a 
small low house in the midst of an olive plantation ; 
an Irish wolf-dog, the well-known companion of the 
major, lay stretched across the entrance, watching 
with eager and bloodshot eyes the process of the cut- 
ting up a bullock, which two soldiers in undress 
jackets were performing within a few yards of the 
spot. 

Stepping cautiously across the savage-looking sen- 
tinel, [ entered the little hall, and, findi ten og 
passed into a small room, the door of which lay half 
open. 

oz very palpable odour of cigars and brandy pro- 
claimed, even without his presence, that this was 
O’Shaughnessy’s sitting-room ; sol sat myself down 
upon an old-fashioned sofa to wait patiently for his 
return, which I heard would be immediately after the 
evening parade. Sparks had become knocked up 
during our ride: so that for the last three leagues 
was » Keng and, like most men in such cireumstances, 
pressed on only the harder. Completely worn-out 
for want of rest, I had scarcely placed myself on the 
sofa when I fell sound asleep. When I awoke, all 
was dark around me, save the faint flickering of the 
wood-embers on the hearth, and, for some moments, 
I could not remember where I was; but, by degrees, 
recollection eame, and, as I thought over my position 
and its possible comoqueanss, 3 was again nearl 
dropping to sleep, when the door suddenly opened, 
and a heavy step sounded on the floor. 

I lay still and spoke not, as a large figure in a cloak 
approached the fire-place, and, stooping down, endea- 
voured to light a candle at the fast-expiring fire. 

I had little difficulty in deteeting the major, even by 
the half-light: a muttered execration upon the candle, 

iven with an energy that only an Lisinene ever 
ws upon slight matters, soon satisfied me on 
this head. 

‘* May the devil fly away with the commissary and 
the chandler to the forces! Ah! you've lit at last.” 

With these words he stood up, and, his eyes fall- 
ing on me at the moment, he sp a yard or two 
backwards, exclaiming, as he did so, “the blessed 
Virgin be near us, what’s this!’"—a most energetic 
crossing of himself accompanying his words: my 
ne and haggard face, when paar Bim presented to 

is, having suggested to the worthy major the impres- 
sion of a supernatural visiter: a hearty burst of 
laughter, which I could not resist, was my only an- 
swer; and the next moment O'Shaughnessy was 
wrenching my hand in a like a steel vice. 
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going to promise ycu Christian burial, and as many 
masses for your soul as my unele the bishop could say 
between this and Easter. How are you, my boy \— 
a little thin and something paler, I think, than when 
you left us.” 

Having assured him that fatigue and hunger were 
in a great measure the cause of my sickly looks, the 
major proceeded to place before me the débris of his 
day’s dinner, with a sufficiency of bottles to satisfy 
amess table, keeping up as he went a running fire 
of conversation. 

“I’m as glad as if the senior major were in heaven, 
to see you here this night. With the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, we'll shoot Trevyllian in the morning, and 
any more of the heavies that like it. You are an ill- 
treated man, that’s what it is; and Dan O’Shaugh- 
nessy says it. Help yourself, my a : erusty old 

rtin that bottle as-ever you touched your lips to. 

hs. py all right. It was contract powder, 
warranted not to kill. Bad luck to the commissaries 
once more! With such ammunition, Sir Arthur does 
right to trust most to the bayonet. And how is Mon- 
soon, the old rogue ?”’ 

“ Gloriously: living in the midst of wine and 
olives.” 

“No fear of him, the old sinner: but he is a fine 
fellow, after all: Charley, you are eating nothing, 
nothing, boy.” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m far more anxious to 
talk with you at this moment than aught else.” 

“So you shall: the night’s young. Meanwhile, 
I had better not delay matters: you want to have 
— out; is not that so?” 

“ Of course, you are aware how it happened ?” 

‘I know every thing. 
and don’t mind me; full 
or less.” 

Without waiting for any reply, he once more threw 
his cloak around him, and strode out of the room. 
Once more I was alone; but already my frame of 
mind was altered: the cheering tone of my reckless, 
gallant countryman had raised my spirits, and I felt 
animated by his very manner. 

An hour elapsed before the major returned, and, 
when he did come, his appearance and gestures be- 
spoke anger and disappointment. He threw himself 
hurriedly into a seat, and for some minutes never 
spoke. 
“The world’s beautifully changed, any how, since 
I began it, O’ Malley—when you thanked a man civilly 
that asked you to fight him: the devil take the cow- 
ards, say I.” 
“* What has happened ? tell me, I beseech you !” 
“He won't fight,” said the major, blurting out 
the words as if they would choke him. 
* He’ll not fight! and why ?” 
The major was silent: he seemed confused and 
embarrassed ; he turned from the fire to the table, 
from the table to the fire, filled out a glass of wine, 
drank it hastily off, and, springing from his chair, 
the room with long, impatient strides. 
“ My dear O’Shaughnessy, explain, I beg of you. 
Does he refuse to meet me for any reason———— ?”” 
“ He does,”’ said the major, turning on me a look 
of deep feeling as he spoke ; “and he does it to ruin 
you, my boy; but, as sure as my name is Dan, he’ll 
il this time. He was sitting with his friend Beau- 
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Go on with your supper, 
be back in twenty minutes 





“ Upon my conscience, tS Seapungnete fail 
was 


and, if vou had kept quiet a minute longer, 


fort when I reached his quarters, and received me 
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with all the ceremonious politeness he well knows 
how to assume. I told him in a few words the ob- 
ject of my visit; upon which Trevyllian, standing | 
up, referred me to his friend for a reply, and left the | 
room. I thought that all was right, and sat down | 
to discuss, as I believed, preliminaries, when the cool | 
puppy, with his back to the fire, carelessly lisped 
out, * It can’t be, Major: your friend is too late.’ 

“*Too late! too late?’ said I. 

“+ Ves, precisely so: not up to time; the affair 
should have come off some six weeks since. We 
won’t meet him now.’ 

“* This is really your answer!’ 

“*This is really my answer; and not only so, 
but the decision of our mess.’ 

“ What I said after this, he may remember. Devil | 
take me if Jcan; but I have a vague recollection of 
saying something, the aforesaid mess will never) 
petition the Horse Guards to put on their regimental 
colours : and here | am——” 

With these words the major gulped down a full 
goblet of wine, and once more resumed his walk 
through the room. I shall not attempt to record the 
feelings which agitated me during the major’s recital. 
In one — glance I saw the aim of my vindictive 
enemy. My honour, not my life, was the object he 
sought for; and ten thousand times more than ever 
did I pant for the opportunity to confront him in a 
deadly combat. 

“ Charley,” said O'Shaughnessy, at length, plac- 
ing his hand upon my shoulder, “ you must get to 
bed now—nothing more can be done to-night in my 
way. Be assured of one thing, my boy :—I’ll not 
desert you; and if that assurance can give you a 
sound sleep, you'll not need a lullaby.” 


| 


Cuaptrer LX.—Previminanies. 


I awore refreshed on the following morning, and 
eame down to breakfast with a lighter heart than I 
had even hoped for; a secret feeling that all would 
g° well had somehow taken possession of me, and I 

onged for O’Shaughnessy’s coming, trusting that he 

might be able to confirm my hopes. His servant | 
informed me that the major had been absent since | 
daybreak, and left orders that he was not to be waited | 
for at breakfast. 

I was not destined, however, to pass a solitary | 
time in his absence; for every moment brought some | 
new arrival to visit me, and during the morning the | 
colonel and every officer of the regiment not on actual 
duty came over. I soon learned that the feelin 
respecting Trevyllian’s conduct was one of unmixed | 
condemnation among my own corps; but that a kind 
of party spirit which had subsisted for some months 
between the regiment he belonged to and the four- 
teenth, had given a graver character to the affair, and 
induced many men to take up his views of the trans- 
action; and, although I heard of none who attributed 
my absence to any dislike to a meeting, yet there 
were several who conceived that, by not going at the 
time, I had forfeited all claim to satisfaction at his 
hands. 

* Now that Merivale is gone,” said an officer to 
me, as the colonel left the room, “I may confess to 
you that he sees nothing to blame in your conduct 
throughout, and, even you been aware of how 
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matters were cireumstanced, your duty was too im- 
perative to have preferred your personal considera- 
tions to it.” 

“Does any one know where Conyers is?” said 
Baker. 

“The story goes that Conyers can assist us here. 
Conyers is at Sane la Mayor with the 28th: but 
what can he do ?” 

“That I’m not able to tell you: but I know 
O’Shaughnessy heard something at parade this morn- 
ing, and has set off in search of him on every side,” 

* Was Conyers ever out with Trevyllian?”’ 

“Not as a principal, 1 believe. The report is, 
however, that he knows more about him than other 

ple, as Tom certainly does of everybody.” 

“It is rather a new thing for Trevyllian to refuse 
a meeting. ‘They say, O'Malley, he has heard of 
your shooting !” 

“No, no,” said another, “he cares very little for 
any man’s pistol. If the story be true, he fires a 
second or two before his adversary; at least, it was 
in that way he killed Cary8fort !” 

“Here comes the great O’Shaughnessy!” cried 
some one at the window; and the next moment the 
heavy gallop of a horse was heard along the causeway. 

In an instant we all rushed to the door to receive 
him. 

“Tt’s all right, lads; cried he, as he came up, 
“we have him this time.” 

“How? when? why? In what way have you 
managed ?”’ fell from a dozen voices, as the major 
elbowed his way through the crowd to the sitting- 
room. 

“In the first place,” said O'Shaughnessy, draw- 
ing a long breath, ‘I have promised secrecy as to 
the steps of this transaction: secondly, if I hadn’t it 
would puzzle me to break tt; for I'll be hanged if I 
know more than yourselves. ‘Tom Conyers wrote 
me a few lines for 'Trevyllian ; and Trevyllian pledges 
himself to meet our friend; and that’s all we need 
know or care for.” 

“ Then you have seen Trevy!lian this morning?” 

“No, Beaufort met me at the village: but even 
now it seems this affair is never to come off. Tre- 
vyllian has been sent with a forage party towards 
Lesea: however, that can’t be alongabsence. But, 
for Heaven’s sake! let me have some breakfast.” 

While O’Shaughnessy proceeded to the attack of 
the viands before him, the others chatted about in 
little groups, but all wore the pleased and happy 
looks of men who had rescued their friend from a 
menaced danger. As for myself, my heart swelled 
with gratitude to the kind fellows around me. 

“ How has Conyers assisted us at this junctare ?” 
was my first question to O'Shaughnessy, when we 
were once more alone. 

“I am not at liberty to speak on that subject, 
Charley. But, be satisfied, the reasons for which 
Tre tian meets you are fair and honourable.” 

“ T am content.” 

“The only thing now to be done is, to have the 
meeting a8 soon as possible.” 

“We are all agreed upon that point,” said I; 
‘and the more so, as the matter had better be de- 
cided before Sir Arthur’s return.” 

“ Quite true; and now, O’ Malley, you 
join your le as soon as may be, and 
a stop to ing about the matter.” 


had better 
it will put 
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The advice was good, and I lost no time in com- 
plying with it, and, when I joined the regiment that 
day at mess, it was with a light heart and cheerful 
spirit; for, come what might of the affair, of one 
thing I was certain,—my character was now put 
above any reach of aspersion, and my reputation 
beyond attack. 


Cuaprer LXI.—Aut Rient. 


Some days after coming back to head-quarters, I 
was returning from a visit I had been making to a 
friend at one of the outposts, when an officer whom 
I knew elightly overtook me and informed me that 
Major O’Shaughnessy had been to my head-quarters 
in search of me, and had sent persons in different 
directions to find me. 

Suspecting the a of the major’s haste, I hur- 
ried on at once; and, as I rode up to the spot, found 
him in the midst of a group of officers, engaged, to 
all appearance, in most conversation. “QO, 
here he comes,” cried he, as I cantered up. “ Come, 
my boy, doff the blue frock, as soon as you can, and 
turn out in oye best fitting black. Every thing has 
been settled for this evening at seven o'clock, and 
we have no time to lose.” 

“T understand you,” said I, “ and shall not keep 
you waiting.”” So saying, I sprang from the saddle 
and hastened to my quarters ; as I entered the room 
I was followed by O'Shaughnessy, who closed the 
door after him as he came in; and, having turned 
the key in it, sat down beside the table, and, folding 
his arms, seemed buried in reflection. As I pro- 
ceeded with my toilet, he returned no answers to the 
numerous questions I put to him, either as to the 
time of Trevyllian’s return, the place of the meeting, 
or any other part of the transaction. 

His attention seemed to wander far from all around 
and about him: and, as he muttered indistinctly to 
himself, the few words I could catch bore not in the 
remotest degree upon the matter before us. 

“] have written a letter or two here, Major,” said 
I, opening my writing-desk; “in case any thing 
happens, you will look to the few things I have 
mentioned here. Somehow, I could not write to 
poor Fred Power; but you must tell him from me 
that his noble conduct towards me was the last thing 

are talking 


I spoke of.” 
“ What confounded nonsense = 
his seat and 
ous strides, * croak- 


said O'Shaughnessy, springi 
crossing the room with treme 

ing away there as if the bullet was in your thorax. 
Hang it, man, bear up!” 

“ But, Major, «4 ear friend, what the deuse are 
you thinking of ! e few things I mentioned a 

“The devil! you are not going over it all again, 
are you ?”’ said he, in a voice of no measured tone. 

I now to feel irritated in turn, and really 
looked at him for some seconds in considerable 
amazement. ‘That he should have mistaken the di- 
rections I was giving him, and attributed them to any 
cowardice, was too insulting a thought to bear; and 
yet how otherwise was I to understand the very 
— apa 

At length, my tem e victory, and, with a 

of Ace a Faaeonin I said, “ Major 
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for the part you have acted towards me in this diffi- 
cult business: at the same time, as you now appear 
to disapprove of my conduct and bearing, when I 
am most firmly determined to alter nothing, I shall 
fh Aaa you of the unpleasant office of my 


* Heaven grant that you could do so!” said he, in- 
terrupting me, while his clasped hands and eager 
look attested the vehemence of the wish. He paused 
for a moment ; then, springing from his chair, rushed 
towards me, and threw his arms around me. “ No, 
my boy, I can’t do it; I can’t doit. I have tried to 
bully myself into insensibility for this evening's 
work—I have endeavoured to be rude to you that you 
might insult me, and steel 7 heart against what 
might happen: but it won't do, Charley; it won't 
do.” 


With these words the big tears rolled down his 
stern cheeks, and his voice became thick with emo- 
tion. 

“ But for me, and all this need not have happened. 
I know it; I feel it; I hurried on this meeting ; your 
character stood fair and unblemished without that; 
at least, they tell me so now; and I still have to as- 
sure you—’ 

«Come, my dear, kind friend, don’t give way in 
this fashion. You have stood manfully by me —— 
every step of the road ; don’t desert me on the th 
old of —’ 

“The 

“I don’t think so, 
Look to these pistols for me, 
ject to hair-triggers ?”” 

A knocking at the door turned off our attention, and 
the next moment Baker’s voice was heard. 

*O’Malley, you’ll be close run for time : the meet- 
ing-place is hail three miles from this !”’ 

I seized the key and opened the door; at the same 
instant O’Shaughnessy rose, and turned towards the 
window, holding one of the pistols in his hand. 

« Look at that, Baker: what a sweet tool it is,” 
said he, in a voice that actually made me start; not 
a trace of his late excitement remained. His usually 
dry, half-humourous manner had returned, and his 
droll features were as full of their own easy, devil- 
may-care fun as ever. 

“ Here comes the drag,” said Baker. “ We can 
drive nearly all the way, unless you prefer riding.” 

« Of course not. Keep your hand steady, Charley, 
and if you don’t bring him down with that saw-handle, 
you’re not your uncle’s nephew.” 

With these words we mounted into the tax-cart, 
and set off for the meeting-place. 


ve, O'Malley !—” 
ajor; but see, half-past six. 
Are they likely to ob- 


Cuarprer LXIL—Tae Duvet. 


A small and narrow ravine between two furze-co- 
vered delis, led to the open space where the meeting 
had been a for. As we reached this, there- 
fore, we were liged to descend from the drag, and 


| proceed the remainder of the way afoot. We had 


not gone many yards whena step was heard approach- 

ing, and the next momeht Beaufort appeared. His 

usually easy and dégagé air was certainly tinged 

with somewhat of constraint; and though his soft 

voice and half-smile were as a as ever, a slight- 

ly flurried expression about the lip, and a quick and 
29 
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nervous motion of his eyebrow, bespoke a heart not 
completely at ease. He lifted his foraging cap most 
ceremoniously to salute us a8 we came up, and, cast- 
ing an anxious look to see if any others were follow- 
ing, stood quite still. 

* | think it right to mention, Major O’Shaughnessy,” 
said he, in a voice of most dulcet sweetness, “ that I 
am the only friend of Captain Trevyllian on the 
ground: and, though I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to Captain Baker being present, I hope you will 
see the propriety of limiting the witnesses to the 
three persons now here.”’ 

“ Upon my conscience, as far as I am concerned, 
or my friend either, we are perfectly indifferent if we 
fight before three or three thousand. In Ireland, we 
rather like a crowd.” 

* Of course, then, as you see no objection to my pro- 
position, I may count upon your co-operation in the 
event of any intrusion; I mean, that while we, upon 
our sides, will not permit any of our friends to come 
forward, you will equally exert yourself with yours.” 

“ Here we are, Baker and myself; neither more 
nor less: we expect no one, and want no one; 80 
that I humbly conceive all the preliminaries you are 
talking of will never be required.” 

Beaufort tried to smile, and bit his lips, while a 
small red spot upon his cheek spoke that some deeper 
feeling of irritation than the mere careless manner of 
the major could account for, still rankled in his bosom. 
We now walked on without speaking, except when 
occasionally some passing observation of Beaufort 
upon the fineness of the evening, or the rugged na- 
ture of the road, broke the silence. As we —— 
from the little mountain pass into the open ow 
land, the tall and soldier-like figure of Trevyllian 
was the first object that presented itself; he was 
standing beside a little stone cross, that stood above 
a holy well, and seemed occupied in deciphering the 
inscription. He turned at the noise of our approach, 
and calmly waited our —. His eye glanced 
quickly from the features of O’Shaughnessy to those 
of Baker, but seeming rapidly re-assured as he walked 
forward, his face at once recovered its usual severity, 
and its cold, impressive look of sternness. 

* All right,”’ said Beaufort, in a whisper, the tones 
of which I overheard, as he drew near to his friend. 
Trevyllian smiled in return, but did not speak. 
During the few moments which in conversa- 
tion between the seconds, I turned from the spot with 
Baker, and had scarcely time to address a question 
to him, when O’Shaughnessy called out, * Hollo, 
Baker! come here a moment!” The three seemed 
now eager in discussion for some minutes, when 
Baker walked towards Trevyllian, and saying some- 
thing, appeared to wait for his reply. is being 
obtained, he joined the others, and the moment after- 
wards came to where I was standing. ‘“ You are to 
toss for first shot, O'Malley. O'Shaughnessy has 
made that proposition, and the others that, 
with two crack marksmen, it is, perhaps, fairest 
way. I suppose you have no objection ?” 

“Of course, shall make none. Whatever 
O'Shaughnessy decides for me, I am ready to abide 
by.” 
% Well, then, as to the distance ?” said Beaufort, 
loud en to be heard by me, where I was stand- 
ing. O’Shaughnessy’s reply I could not catch, but it 
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was evident, from the tone of both parties, that some 
difference existed on the point. 

«Captain Baker shall decide between us,” said 
Beaufort, at length, and they all walked away to 
some distance. uring all while, I could per- 
ceive that Trevyllian’s uneasiness impatience 
seemed extreme: he looked from the speakers to the 
little mountain pass, and strained his eyes in every 
direction. It was clear that he dreaded some inter- 
ruption. At last, unable any longer to control his 
feelings, he called out, “ Beaufort, I say, what the 
devil are you waiting for now ?” 

** Nothing, at present,” said Beaufort, as he came 
forward with a dollar in his hand. ‘* Come, Major 
O’Shaughnessy, you shall call for your friend.” 

He pitched the piece of money as he spoke, high 
into the air, and watched it as it fell on the soft 

beneath. 

*“ Head! for a thousand,” cried O'Shaughnessy, 
running over and stooping down ; “ and head it is !”” 

* You’ve won the first shot,” whispered Baker; 
“ for Heaven’s sake, be cool !” 

Beaufort grew deadly pale as he bent over the 
crown piece, and seemed scarcely to have courage to 
look his friend in the face. Not so Trevyllian; he 
pulled off his gloves without the slightest semblance 
of emotion, buttoned up his well-fitting black frock 
to the throat, and, throwing a rapid glance around, 
seemed only eager to begin the combat. 

“ Fifteen paces, and the words * one—two.’” 

“ Exactly. My cane shall mark that spot——” 

“Devilish long paces you make them,” said 
pew gee ee did not seem to approve of the 
distance. ‘They have some confounded advantage 
in this, depend upon it,”’ said the major, in a whisper, 
to Baker. 

“« Are you ready ?”’ inquired Beaufort. 

se y; quite ready!” 

“Take your ground, then!” 

As Trevyllian moved forward to his place, he mut 
tered something to his friend. I did not hear the first 
part, but the latter words which met me were ominous 

for, as L intend to shoot him, ‘tis just as 
well as it is.” 

Whether this was meant to be overheard, and in- 
timidate me, I knew not; but its effect proved directly 
opposite. My firm resolution to hit my antagonist 
was now confirmed, and no compunctious visitings 
unnerved my arm. As we took our places, some 
little delay again took place, the flint of my pistol 
having fallen; and thus we remained full ten or 
twelve seconds, steadily regarding each other. At 
length, O’Shaughnessy came forward, and, putting 
my weapon in my hand, whispered, low, “ Remem- 
ber you have but one chance.” 

* You are both ready 1” cried Beaufort. 

“ Ready!” 

oe one—two—”’ 

word was lost in the of istol, 
which went off at the instant. x oe coum, ri the 
flash and smoke obstructed my view ; but the moment 
after, I saw Trevyllian stretched upon the nd, 
with his friend kneeling beside him. My first im- 
pulse was to rush over, for now all feeling of enmity 
was buried in most heartfelt anxiety for his fate ; but, 
as I was ing forward, O'Shaughnessy called 





out, “ Stand fast, boy, he’s only wounded !”’ and the 
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same moment he rose slowly from the > With 
the assistance of his friend, and looked with the same 
wild gaze around him. Such a look! I shall never 
forget it; there was that intense expression of search- 
ing anxiety, as if he sought to trace the outlines of 
some visionary spirit as it receded before him: quickly 
re-assured, as it seemed, by the glance he threw on 
all sides, his countenance lighted up, not with plea- 
sure, but with a fiendish expression of revengeful 
triumph, which even his voice evinced as he called 
out,—** It’s my turn now.” 

I felt the Words in their full force, as I stood silently 
awaiting my death-wound; the pause was a long 
one: twice did he interrupt his friend, as he was 
about to give the word, by an expression of suffering, 
pressing his hand upon his side, and seeming to 
writhe with torture; yet this was mere counterfeit. 

O’Shaughnessy was now coming forward to inter- 
fere and py these interruptions, when Trevyl- 
lian called out, in @ firm tone, “I’m ready!” e 
words “one,—two,” the pistol slowly rose, his 
dark eye measured me coolly, steadily ; his lip curled, 
and just as I felt that my last moment of life had ar- 
rived, a heavy sound of a horse oping along the 
rocky causeway seemed to take off his attention. His 
frame trembled, his hand shook, and, jerking upwards 
his weapon, the ball high above my head. 

“You bear me witness, I fired in the air,” said 
Trevyllian, while the large drops of perspiration 
rolled from his forehead, and his features worked, as 
if in a fit, 

“ —_ saw — sir, and you, Beaufort, ae 
you also,—s ! Why wil] you not s a 

“ Be calm, Trevyllian ; bs aul, for Heaven’s 
sake. What's the matter with you?” 

“ The affair is then ended,” said Baker, “and most 
happily so. You are, I hope, not dangerously 

ke, Trevyllian’s features 


wounded.” 

As he s w deadly 
livid; his half-open mouth quivered fig tly; his 
eyes became fixed, and his arm dropped es Soo 
side him, and, with one low, faint moan, he fell faint- 
ing to the ground. 

As we bent over him, I now ived that another 
person had joined our party: he was a short, deter- 
mined-looking man, of about forty, with black eyes 
and aquiline features. Before I had time to guess 
who it might be, I heard O’Shaughnessy address him 
as Col Conyers. 

“He is dying!” said Beaufort, still stooping over 
his friend, whose cold hand he grasped within his 
own: poe poor fellow !” 

“He fired in the air,” said Baker, as he spoke in 
reply to a question from Conyers: what he answered 
I heard not; but Baker rejoined, 

“ Yes, I am certain of it. We all saw it.” 

“ Had you not better examine his wounds ?”’ said 
Conyers, in a tone of sarcastic irony, I could almost 
a him _ rie 

“Is your friend not hit? perhaps, he is ing ?”’ 

Yes,” said O'Shaughnessy, “let us look to the 

fellow now.” So saying, with Beaufort’s aid, 

e unbuttoned his frock, and succeeded in opening 
the waistcoat : there was no trace of blood anywhere, 
and the idea of internal hemorrhage at once occurred 
tous. When Conyers, stooping down, pushed me 
aside, saying, at the same time, “ Your fears for his 
safety need not distress you much: look here.” As 
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he spoke, he tore open his shirt, and disclosed to our 
almost doubting senses a vest of chain mail armour, 
fitting close next the skin, and completely pistol 
proof. 


I cannot describe the effect this sight produced 
upon us. Beaufort sprang to his feet with a bound, 
as he screamed out, rather than spoke, ‘“* No man be- 
lieves me to have been aware——” 

* No, no, Beaufort; your reputation is very far re- 
moved from such a stain,”’ said Conyers. 

O’Shaughnessy was perfectly speechless; he 
looked from one to the other, as though some unex- 
plained mystery still remained, and only seemed re- 
stored to any sense of consciousness as Baker said, 
“T can feel no pulse at his wrist: his heart too, does 
not beat.”? Conyers placed his hand upon his bosom, 
then felt along his throat, lifted up an arm, and, let- 
ting it fall heavily upon the ground, he muttered, 
“He is dead.” 

It was true. No wound had pierced him: the 
pistol bullet was found within his clothes. Some 
tremendous conflict of the spirit within had — 
the cords of life, and the strong man had peris 
in his agony. 


Cuaprer LXIII.—News From Gatway. 


I have but a vague and most imperfect recollection 
of the events which followed this dreadful scene ; for 
some days my faculties seemed stunned and paralyzed, 
and my thoughts clung to the minute detail of the 
ground—the persons about—the mountain path—and 
most of all, the half-stifled cry that spoke the broken 
heart, with a tenacity that verged upon madness. 

A court-martial was appointed to inquire into the 
affair; and although I have been since told that my 
deportment was calm, and my answers were firm and 
collected, yet I remember nothing of the Sa 

The inquiry, through a feeling of delicacy for the 
friends of him who was no more, was made as brief 
and as private as ible. Beaufort proved the facts, 
which exonerated me from any imputation in the 
matter; and upon the same day, the court delivered 
the decision, “that Lieutenant O’Malley was not 
guilty of the charges preferred against him, and that 
he should be released from arrest, and join his regi- 
ment.” 

Nothing could be more kind and considerate than 
the conduct of my brother officers; a hundred little 

lans and devices for making me forget the late un- 
~~ event were suggested and practised: and I 
look back to that me erat period, marked, as it 
was, by the saddest circumstance of my life, as one 
in which I received more of truly friendly companion- 
ship, than even my palmiest days of prosperity boasted. 

While, therefore, I deeply felt the food part my 
friends were performing towards me, I was still to- 
tally unsuited to join in the happy current of their 
daily pleasures and amusements: the gay and unre- 
flecting character of O’Shaughnessy—the careless 
merriment of my brother officers, jarred u ra 
nerves, and rendered me irritable excited; and 
sought in lonely rides, and unfrequented walks, the 
peace of spirit, that calm reflection, and a firm pur- 
pose for the future rarely fail to lead to. j 

There is, in deep sorrow, a touch of the prophetic. 
It is at seasons when the heart is bowed down with 
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grief, and the spirit wasted with suffering, that the 
veil which conceals the future seems to be removed, 
and a glance, short and fleeting as the lightning flash, 
is permitted us, into the gloomy valley before us. 
isfortunes, too, come not singly—the seared heart 
is not suffered to heal from one affliction, ere another 
succeeds it; and this anticipation of the coming evil 
is, perhaps, one of the most poignant features of 
ief—the ever watchful apprehension—the ever ris- 
ing question, “* What next?” is a torture that never 
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sleeps. 

This was the frame ot my mind for several days 
after I returned tomy duty,—a morbid sense of some 
threatened danger being my last thought at night, 
and my first on awakening. I had not heard from 
home since my arrival in the Peninsula: a thousand 
vague fancies haunted me now, that some ——- 
misfortune awaited me. My poor uncle never left 
my thoughts. Was he well,—was he happy! Was 
he, as he ever wished to be, surroun by the 
friends he loved,—the old familiar faces, around the 
hospitable hearth, his kindliness had hallowed in my 
memory as something sacred? O! could I but see 
his manly smile, or hear his voice! Could I but 
feel his hand upon my head, as he was wont to press 
it, while words of comfort fell from his lips, and 
sunk into my heart! 

Such were my thoughts one morning, as I saun- 
tered from my quarters alone and unaccompanied. 
I had not gone far, when my attention was aroused 
by the noise of a mule cart, whose jingling bells and 
clattering timbers announced its approach by the 
road I was walking. Another turn of the way 
brought it into view; and J saw from the gay cos- 
tume of the driver, as well as a small orange fl 
which decorated the conveyance, that it was the mail 
cart, with letters from Lisbon. 

Full as my mind was with thoughts of home, I 
turned ey back, and retraced my steps towards 
the camp. When I reached the adjutant-general’s 
quarters, I found a considerable number of officers 
assembled; the report that the post had come was a 
rumour of interest to all, and accordingly eve 
moment brought fresh arrivals pouring in from all 
sides, and eagerly inquiring “if the bags had been 
opened t” ‘The scene of riot, confusion, and excite- 
ment when that event did take place, exceeded all 
belief, each man reading his letter half aloud, as if 
his private affairs and domestic concerns must in- 
terest his neighbours, amid a volley of exclamations 
of surprise, pleasure, or occasionally anger, as the 
intelligence severally suggested,—the disappointed 
expectants, cursing their idle correspondents, be- 
moaning their fate about remittances that never ar- 
rived, or drafts never honoured, while here and there 
some public benefactor, with an out-spread * Times,” 
or « Chronicle,” was retailing the narrative of our 
own exploits in the Peninsula, or the more novel 
changes in the world of politics, since we left En 
land. A cross-fire of news and London gossip 
ringing on every side, made up a perfect Babel, most 
diffeult to form an idea of. e jargon partook of 
every accent and intonation the empire boasts of; 
and from the sharp precision of the North Tweeder 
to the broad doric of Kerry, every portion, almost 
every county of Great Britain had its representative. 
Here was a Scotch paymaster, in a lugubrious tone 
detailing to his friend the apparently not over-wel- 
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come news, that Mistress M‘Elwain had just been 
safely delivered of twins, which, with their mother, 
were doing as well as possible. Here an 
Irishman, turning over the p rather than reading 
his letter, while 3 exclaimed to his friend,— 

“O, the devil a rap she’s sent me. The old story 
about runaway tenants and distress notices—sorrow 
else tenants seem to do in Ireland than run every 
half-year.” 

A little apart, some sentimental-looking cockney 
was devouring avery crossed epistle, which he 
pressed to his Tips whenever any one looked at him, 
while a host of others satisfied themselves by reading 
in a kind of buzzing undertone, every now and then 
interrupting deondieee with some broken exclama- 
tion as commentary—such as, “* of course she will !” 
—** never knew him better !’*—“ that’s the girl for 
my money !’’——“ fifty per cent.—the devil !”—and 
so on. At last I was beginning to weary of the 
scene, and, finding that there appeared to be nothing 
for me, was turning to leave the place, when I saw 
a group of two or three endeavouring to spell the 
address of a letter. 

“* That's an Irish post-mark, I’ll swear,” said one, 
“*but who can make any thing of the name? It’s 
very like Otaheite—isn’t it ?”’ 

**T wish my tailor wrote as illegibly,”’ said another; 
“I'd keep up a most animated correspondence with 
him.” 

‘“‘ Here, O’Shaughnessy, you know something of 
savage life—spell us this word here.” 

“ Show it here—what nonsense—it’s as plain as 
the nose on my face '—* Master Charles O'Malley, 
in foreign parts!’ * 

A roar of laughter followed the announcement, 
which, at any other time, perhaps I should have 
joined in, but which now grated sadly upon my 
ruffled feelings. 

“ Here, Charley, this is for you,” said the major; 
and added in a whisper—* and, upon my conscience, 
between ourselves, your friend, whoever he is, has a 
strong action against his writing-master—devil such 
a fist ever I looked at!” 

One glance satisfied me as to my correspondent. 
It was from Father Rush, my old tutor. I hurried 
eagerly from the spot,——and, regaining my quarters, 
locked the door, and with a beating heart broke the 
seal, and began as well as I was able to decipher 
his letter. The hand was cramped and stiffened 
with age, and the bold upright letters were rled 
and twisted like a rustic fence, and duende a great 
patience and much time in unravelling. 
thus : 


It ran 


“ The Priory, Lady-day, 1809. 
“My pear Master Cuarzes, 

“Your uncle’s feet are so big and so uneasy that 
he can’t write, and I am obliged to take up the pen 
myself, to tell you how we are doing here since you 
leh us. And, first of all, the master lost the law- 
suit in Dublin, all for want of a Galway jury; but 
they don’t go up to town for strong reasons they had ; 
and the Curranolick property is gone to Ned 
M‘Manus, and may the devil do him good with it! 
Peggy Maher left this on Tuesday; she was com- 
plaining of a weakness; she’s gone to consult the 
doctors. I’m sorry for poor Peggy. 

“ Owen M‘Neil beat the! Slatterys out of Portumna 
on Saturday, and Jem, they say, is fractured. I trust 
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it’s true, for he never was good, root nor branch, and 
we've reasons to suspect him for drawing the | 
river with a net at night. Sir Harry Boyle sprained | 
his wrist, breaking open his bed-room, that he locked | 
when he was inside. The count and the master were 
laughing all the evefling athim. Matters are going 
very hard in the county; the people paying their rents 
regularly, and not caritig half as much as they used 
about the real gentry, and the old families. 

“We kept your birth-day at the Castle in t 
style—had the militia band from the town, and all 
the tenants. Mr. James Daly danced with your old 
friend Mary Green, and sang a beautiful song; and 
was going to raise the devil, but I interfered; he 
burnt down half the blue drawing-room the last night 
with his tricks; not that your uncle cares, God pre- 
serve him to us—it’s little any thing like that would 
fret him. The count eartelled with a young gen- 
tleman in the course of the evening, but found out he 
was only an attorney from Dublin, so he didn’t shoot 
him, but he was ducked in the pond by the people, 
and your uncle says he hopes they have a true copy 
of him at home, as they'll never know the original. 

“ Peter died soon after you went away, but Tim 
hunts the dogs just as well; they had a beautiful run 
last Wednesday, and the Lord# sent for him, and 
gave him a five pound note, but, he says, he’d rather 
see yourself back again than twice as much: they 
killed near the big turnip field, and all went down to 
see where you leaped Badger over the sunk fence; 
they call it * Hammersly’s Nose’ ever since. Bodkin 
was at Ballinasloe the last fair, limping about with a 
stick ; he’s twice as quiet as he used to be, and never 
one since that morning. 

“ Nelly Guire, at the cross-roads, wants to send 
you four pair of stockings she knitted for you; and 
I have a keg of poteen of Barney’s own making this 
two months, not knowing how to send it; may be 
Sir Arthur himself would like a taste; he’s an Irish- 
man himself, and one we’re proud of, too! The 
Maynooth chaps are flying all about the country, 
and making us all uncomfortable,—God's will be 
done, but we used to think ourselves good enough! 
Your foster sister, Kitty Doolan, had a fine boy: it’s 
to be called after you; and your uncle’s to give a 
christening. He bids me tell you to draw on him 
when you want money, and that there’s £400 ready 
for you now somewhere in Dublin: I forget the name, 
and as he’s asleep I don’t like asking him. There 
was a droll devil down here in the summer that knew 
= well—a Mr. Webber. The master treated him 
ike the lord lieutenant; had dinner parties for him, 
and gave him Oliver Cromwell to ride over to Mee- 
lish. He is — again for the cock-shooting ; 
for the master likes him greatly. I’m done at last; 
for my paper ir ‘i>':hed and the candle just out: so, 
with every go and every good thought, re- 
member your 0 friend, Perer Rusu. 


é.. P.S.—It’s Su..rt and Sykes, Fleet Street, has 
the money. Father O’Shaughnessy of Pnnis bids 
me ask if you ever met his nephew. If you do, | 
make him sing * Larry McHale :’ I hear it’s a treat. | 

“ How is Mickey Free going on? There are three | 
decent young women in the parish he promised to | 
marry; and I suppose he’s pursuing the same game | 


* To excuse Father Rush for any apparent impiety, I 
must add, that, by the “ Lord,” he means “ Lord Cianri- 


beat any 
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with the Portuguese. But he was never remarkable 


for minding his duties. Tell him I am keeping my 
eye on him. .R.” 


Here concluded this long epistle, and, though there 
were many parts I could not help smiling at, yet, 
upon the whole, I felt sad and dispirited. What I 
had long foreseen and anticipated was dually 
accomplishing ; the wreck of an old and honoured 
house ; the fall of a name once the watchword for all 
that was benevolent and hospitable in the land. The 
termination of the law-suit I knew must have been a 
heavy blow to my poor uncle, who, every considera- 
tion of money apart, felt in a legal combat all the 
enthusiasm and excitement of a personal conflict: 
with him there was less a question of to whom 
the broad acres reverted, so much as whether that 
“scoundrel, Tom Bassett, the attorney at Athlone, 
should triumph over us;”’ or ** M‘Manus live in the 
house as master, where his father had officiated as 
butler.” It was at this his Irish pride took offence, 
and straitened circumstances and narrowed fortunes 
bore little upon him in comparison with this feeling. 

I could see, too, that, with breaking fortunes, bad 
health was making heavy inroads upon him; and 
while, with the ethos deapanetion of ruin, he still 
kept open house, I could picture to myself his cheerful 
eye and handsome smile but ill concealing the slow 
but certain march of a broken heart. 

My position was doubly painful; for any advice, 
had i been calculated to give it, would have seemed 
an act of indelicate interference from one who was to 
benefit by his own counsel ; and, although I had been 
reared and educated as my uncle’s heir, | had no title 
nor pretension to succeed him other than his kind 
feelings respecting me. I could, therefore, only look 
on in silence, and watch the painful progress of our 
downfall, without a power to arrest it, 

These were sad thoughts, and came when my heart 
was already bowed down with its affliction. That 
my poor uncle might be spared the misery which 
sooner or latter seemed inevitable, was now my only 
wish ; that he might go down to the grave without 
the imbittering feelings which a ruined fortune and a 
fallen house bring home to the heart, was all my 
prayer. Let him but close his eyes in the old wain- 
scotted bedroom, beneath the old roof where his 
fathers and grandfathers have done so for centuries, 
Let the faithful followers he has known since his 
childhood, stand round his bed : while his fast-failing 
sight recognises each old and well-remembered object, 
and the same bell which rung its farewell to the spirit 
of his ancestors, toll for him—the last of his race ; 
and as for me, there was the wide world before me, 
and a narrow resting-place would suffice for a sol- 
dier’s sepulchre. 

As the mail cart was returning the next day to 
Lisbon, I immediately sat down and replied to the 
worthy father’s letter: speaking as encouragingly as 
Icould of my own prospects. I dwelt much upon 
what was nearest my heart, and begged of the good 
priest to watch over my uncle’s health, to cheer his 
spirits, and support his courage; and that I trusted 
the day was not far distant when I should be once 
more amongst them, with many a story of fray and 
battle field to enliven their fire-sides ; pressing him 
to write frequently to me, I closed my hurried letter, 
and, having despatched it, sat sorrowfully down to 
muse over my fortunes. 
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Cuaprer LXIV.—Awn Apventure with Sir 
ARTHUR. 


The events of the last few days had impressed me | 
with the weight of years. The awful circumstances | 
of that evening ~ | ewer at my heart, and, though | 
guiltless of ‘Trevyllian’s blood, the reproach that con- | 
science ever carries, when one has been involved in 
a death-scene, never left my thoughts. 

For some time previously I had been depressed 
and dispirited, and the awful shock I had sustained, 
broke my nerve and unmanned me greatly. 

There are times when our sorrows ti all the 
colourings of our thoughts, and one pervading hue of 
melancholy spreads like a pall upon what we have 
of fairest and brightest on earth. So was it now: | 
had lost hope and ambition—a sad feeling that my 
career was destined to misfortune and mishap, gained 
hourly upon me; and all the bright aspirations of a 
soldier’s glory—all my enthusiasm for the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, fell coldly upon my 
heart; and I looked upon the chivalry of a soldier’s 
life as the empty pageant of a dream. 

In this sad frame of mind I avoided all intercourse 
with my brother officers—their gay and joyous spirits 
only jarred upon my brooding thoughts, and, feign- 
ing illness, I kept almost entirely to my quarters. 

The inactivity of our present life weighed also 
heavily upon me. ‘The stirring events of a campaign 
—the march, the bivouac, the piquet, calls forth a 
certain physical exertion that never fails to re-act 
upon the torpid mind. 

Forgetting all around me, I thought of home; I 
thought of those whose hearts I felt were now turn- 
ing towards me, and considered within myself how 
I could have exchanged the home—the days of peace- 
ful happiness there, for the life of misery and disap- 
pointment I now endured. 

A brooding melancholy gained daily more and more 
upon me. A wish to return to Ireland—a and 
indistinct feeling that my career was not destined for 
aught of great and good, crept upon me, and I longed 
to sink into oblivion, forgotten and fo: 

I record this painful feeling here, while it is still a 
painful memory, as one of the dark shadows that 
cross the bright sky of our happiest days. 

Happy, indeed, are they, as we look back to them, 
and remember the times we have pronounced our- 
selves “the most miserable of mankind.” This, 
somehow, is a confession we never make later on in 
life, when real troubles and true afflictions assail us. 
Whether we call in more philosophy to our aid, or 
that our senses become less acute and discerning, 
I’m sure I know not. 

As for me, I confess by far the greater portion of 
my sorrows seemed to come in that budding period 
of existence when life is ever fairest and most capti- 
vating. Not, perhaps, that the fact was really so, 
but the spoiled and humoured child, whose caprices 
were a law, felt heavily the threatening difficulties 
of his first voyage, while, as he continued to sail 
over the ocean of life, he braved the storm and the 








squall, and felt only gratitude for the favouring 
breeze that wafted him upon his course. 





What an admirable remedy for misanthropy is the 


THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


being placed in a subordinate condition in life. Had 
I, at the period I write, been Sir Arthur Wellesley— 
had I even been Marshal Beresford, to all certainty 
I'd have _ ed the very mischief with his majesty’s 
forces. I’d have brought my rascals to where they’d 
have been well peppered. ‘hat’s certain. 

But as, luckily for the sake of humanity in gene- 
ral, and the well being of the service in particular, I 
was merely Lieutenant O'Malley, 14th Light Dra- 

ns, the case was very different. With what 
eavy censure did I condemn the commander of the 
forces in my own mind, for his want of daring and 
enterprise. Whole nights did I pass endeavouring 
to aceount for his inactivity and lethargy. Why he 
did not sertatim fall upon Soult, Ney, and Victor, 
annihilate the French forces, and sack Madrid, I 
looked upon as little less than a riddle; and yet, 
there he waited, drilling, exercising, and foraging, as 
if we were at Hounslow. Now, most fortunately 
here again, I was not Sir Arthur. 

Something in this frame of mind, I was taking one 
evening a solitary ride some miles from the camp. 
Without noticing the circumstance, I had entered a 
little mountain tract, when, the ground being broken 
and uneven, I dismounted and proceeded afoot, with 
the bridle within my arm. I had not gone far when 
the clatter of a horse’s hoofs came rapidly towards 
me, and, though there was something startling in the 
pace over such a piece of road, I never lifted my eyes 
as the horseman came up, but continued my slow pro- 

onwards, my head sunk upon my bosom. 

“ Holloa, sir,” cried a sharp voice, whose tones 
seemed somehow not heard for the first time. I 
looked up, saw a slight figure, closely buttoned up 
in a blue horseman’s cloak, the collar of which almost 
entirely hid his features; he wore a plain cocked hat 
without a feather, and was mounted upon a sharp, 
wiry-looking hack. 

“Holloa, sir! What regiment do you belong 
to?’ 

As I had nothing of the soldier about me, save a 
blue foraging cap, to denote my the tone of the 
demand was little calculated to elicit a very polished 
reply; but, preferring as most impertinent to make 
no answer, f cused on without speaking. 

“ Did you hear, sir ?’’ cried the same voice, in a 
still louder key. “ What's your regiment ?” 

I now turned round, resolved to question the other 
in turn, when, to my inexpressible shame and confu- 
sion, he had lowered the collar of his cloak, and | 
saw the features of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

“Fourteenth Light Dragoons, sir,” said I, blush 
ing as I spoke. 

* Have you not read the general order, sir? Why 
have you left the camp ?”’ 

Now, I had not read a general order, nor even 
heard one, for above a fortnight. So I stammered 
out some bungling answer. 

“ To your quarters, sir, and report yourself under 
arrest. What’s your name?” 

** Lieutenant O’ Malley, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, your passion for rambling shall be in- 
dulged. You shall, be sent to the rear with de- 
spatches; and, as the army is in advance, probably 
the lesson may be serviceable.” So saying, he 
pressed spurs to his horse, and was out of sight in a 
moment. 
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From the Atheneum. 


pe? Pe has _— written better, with more 
ease simplicity, than in the delightful — 
* Hop Gathering.” It has all the ioese of en 
out of an autobiography; and though it exceeds our 
usual limits, we shall give it entire. It is a repre- 
sentation of lish country life—refined and spirit- 
ualised, indeed, but of honest, hearty out-of-door life. 


HOP-GATHERING. 


“1 do not know whether in the list of organs which 
figure upon the skull-maps in the system of Doctors 
Gall Spurzheim, there be any which being trans- 
lated (for of a verity the language of phrenology needs 
translation) would indicate a fondness for animals. 
Most assuredly, if no such propensity be therein 
marked, it is an important omission, and should be 
supplied forthwith; for that such an indication does 
exist most strongly in numberless individuals of both 
sexes, and is often developed under the most extraor- 
dinary disadvantages, is as certain and far more fre- 
quent than the powers of music and painting, in lan- 
guage, and in calculation, the Mozarts, the Correg- 
gios, the admirable Crichtons, and American boys, 

ose wonders of learning, of science, and of art, 
whose lives crowd our biographical dictionaries, and 
whose heads (as handed down in books and portraits) 
form the triumph of the phrenologist. te from 
the fondness for animals generally, and more distinct- 
ive and engrossing perhaps than any other species of 
that a propensity, is the passion for 
birds. ys are liable to it as a class; and so they 
say is that particular order of single women ungal- 
lantly termed old maids. It prevails a good deal in 
certain callings, chiefly among sedentary artisans, 
such as tailors, shoemakers, hair-d rs in pro- 
vincial towns. A barber in Belford Regis is amongst 
the most eminent fanciers of the profession, and wins 
all the prizes at canary-shows for twenty miles round. 
Also the taste is apt to run in families, descending 
from father to son through many —— Ours, 
for instance, happens to be so distinguished. My 
grandfather had an extensive aviary, and was a cele- 
brated breeder of the whole tribe of song-birds, and 
his brother, my grand-uncle, iseven now remem 
as the first importer of the nightingale into Northum- 
—— He had two in which as for 
sev ears, to the unspeakable delight e neigh- 
bethec,. whe used to crowd one his hospitable 
door to listen to their matchless note—one of the few 
celebrated things in the world which thoroughly de- 
serves its tation. My dear father is no degene- 
rate descendant of his bird-loving progenitors. It 
was but the other night that he was telling me under 
what circumstances he first went to the play. When 
a little boy at a preparatory school at Hexham, a 
strolling com visited the town, and being about 
to get up * lock,’ recommended, I suppose, 
by the fewness of the characters, and in great distress 
for a bullfinech, a property essential to Leonora’s 
song,— 

Say, little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
ither, ah ! whither would you wing 
Your airy flight ? 
a tame 


ted with characteristic good-humour, and received 

In return from the grateful manager a free admittance 
for the season. Fancy the pride and delight of the 
boy in seeing his favourite i ring upon the —» * 
and hearing the applause of the audience as he 
a upon the prima donna’s finger! This must 
ave been considerably above seventy years ago; and 
(for in this respect, as well as in his general kindness, 
‘the boy was father to the man,’) the fancy has 
remained ever since in full force and constant exercise. 
There is scarcely any sort of bird that comes within 
the compass of erate means which he has not 
at one period oranother. Once during the 

twenty years that we lived in a large country-house, 
with its spacious lawn, its extensive paddock, and 
noble piece of water, he assembled a great quantity 
of domestic game, if such a phrase be admissible; 
pretty spate’ partridges—too pretty to be eaten, 
—- of all varieties, from the splendid English 
ird to its eastern rivals, the golden and the silver; 
and a large assortment of water-fowl, from the 
ueenly swan down to the trim little Dutch teal. King 
sharles himself never had a more extensive collec- 
tion, or took greater delight in tending and cherish- 
ing his feathered subjects. But these half-civilized 
savages proved attractive to two orders of miscreants, 
—poachers pursued them by day, and thieves by 
night; and, dead or alive, shot or stolen, the domes- 
ticated partridges and tame wild ducks gradually dis- 
appeared. To them succeeded all manner of curious 
poultry—peacocks, pied and white; together with 
that commoner but most gorgeous kind, who flaunts 
his starry train over the grass, and whose graceful 
vanity so becomes his stately beauty, adorned our 





farm-yard, accompanied by Muscovy ducks, Poland 
fowls, Friezland om crested bantams, and so forth. 
Then followed pigeons of all denominations—fan- 
tails, pouters, carriers, nuns, and dragons crowded 
our dovecote. But somehow or other our ill-luck 
continued. The poultry had a trick of dying, and 
the pigeons flew away ; so that my father resolved to 
ped himself to the aviary, and took to breeding 
canaries, and had the honour of carrying away the 
prize for three birds of the three orthodox kinds, 
jonque, pied, and mealy, from nearly two hundred 


bered | competitors. Long, too long would it be to tell of 


all smaller songsters, the larks, linnets, thrushes, 
and blackbirds, the bullfinches, goldfinches, and ‘all 
the finches of the grove,’ as well as of the owls, hawks, 
crows, and ravens, the birds of day and the birds of 
night, which have at different times occupied his atten- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that in the month of August last 
our feathered family consisted of two nightingales, one 
of which had been in our possession for sixteen months, 
singing all day (for in a cage the nightingale only 
sings during daylight) with matchless — and 
power, from the first of October to the last of June; 
a piping bullfinch, a linnet, two starlings, and the 
magpie whose adventures and accomplishments form 
the subject of this true history. Amongst our infinite 
variety of feathered bipeds, the class which in default 
of a better name J shall take leave to denominate talk- 
ing-birds had been upon the whole the most distin- 
guished. Even I, who, partly on account of the 
tragical termination of many of our pete, partly be- 
cause I so dearly love freedom and the greenwood, 
that all the hemp-seed and groundsel in the world 





the manager, having heard that he possessed 
bulifinch eume ts tien 


to request the loan, which he 





would never, I am very sure, reconcile me to a cage, 
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do not so heartily sympathize in this taste of my 
dear father’s as I do in most of his other pursuits— 
even I, albeit no bird-fancier, could not help being 
occasionally diverted by the saucy, chattering jays, 
starlings, and jackdaws, which it was the especial 
delight of that saucy, chattering, diverting personage, 
Master Ben, our factotum, ( m, gardener, page, 
and jester,) to bring about Ee plane Pre-eminent 
over all other talking-birds, and unrivalled since the 
days of Vert-vert, was the magpie in question. He, 
for a wonder, was not of Ben’s importing. Whence 
he came nobody knew, although the old molecatcher, 
who was also the parish sexton, and whom he fol- 
lowed for a whole —_ in the twilight as he was 
setting his traps to catch an underground enemy that 
infested my pansy-beds, alternately shouting to him 
by his name of Peter Tomkins in one ear, and imi- 
tating the tolling of a bell in the other, insinuated to 
me, with a look of great horror, that ‘the fewer 

uestions were asked upon that subject the better; 

e creature was certainly no better than he should 
be. Nobody could tell for whom that bell would 
toll next.” And off shuffled poor Peter, fancying 
himself a doomed man. For certain, Mag’s first 
appearance had been somewhat in character with the 
good sexton’s suspicions. He had hopped down the 
walk and stopped opposite the glass-door of our 

rden-room, where we were sitting with several 
riends, and one amongst them happened to inquire 
the hour. ‘What's o'clock?’ reiterated Mag, in a 
soft, slow, distinct voice; ‘Half-past four.’ And 
upon consulting watches, and that very true time- 
teller, the sun, as he threw his beams upon the old 
dial, half-past four it was; and everybody stared at 
the bird, as he stood upon one leg, with his head a 
little on one side, looking very knowing and exceed- 
ingly ragged and dirty, as your tame magpie is apt to 
do. Everybody stared at the bird, and laughed, 
and said that it was a strange coincidence, as every- 
body does say, upon such occasions. 

** Mag’s further proceedings were in keeping with 
this oracular entrée. A saucy bird he was, and a 
mischievous, singing, whistling, sneezing, coughing, 
blowing his nose, laughing, crying, knocking at 
doors, ringing of bells, thieving, and hiding with 
singular dexterity. He caught up and repeated with 
remarkable facility all that was said, and really 
seemed as if he understood its purport. For instance, 
I one day said to him, * Mag, if you bite my finger, 
I will never give you any more Rait or sugar.” ‘And 
although I regularly did feed him every day with 
sugar and fruit, mine were the only fingers in the 
house that remained unbitten. He certainly, too, 
could apply names to their right owners. One of 
his great delights was to summon all the servants 
about him ; sometimes in his own soft, distinct tone ; 
sometimes by imitating, with a wonderful clearness, 
my voice, or his master’s. * Ben! John! Martha! 
Lucy! Marianne!’ And when he had got them all 
around him, ‘Go,’ he would say, ‘ Go to ;’ and 
when every body was expecting something as 
naughty as Vert-vert would have said, after his 
voyage in the coche d'eau had contaminated his 
manners, he would suddenly break into a laugh, 
and finish his sentence with ‘Go to Jerusalem! 
Go to Jerusalem!’ He never failed to call over 
this beadroll of names at least once a day, and 
if the wrong person answered, Lucy for Mari- 





anne, or Martha for Lucy, he would stamp his 
little foot, and scold, and storm, and refuse to be 
acified until the offender begged pardon and asked 
Cie to begin his catalogue again. Sometimes he 
added the dogs to the list, and the greyhounds—a 
simple, credulous, innocent race—readily answered to 
his call. Once, and but once, he took in Flush, a 
beautiful little brown cocking spaniel, a greater pet 
even than himself, and infinitely more sagacious. 
‘Flush !’ said Mag, with an imitation of my voice 
that was even startling; and Flush, who was looking 
forward to our evening walk, threw down his bone 
and ran to answer the summons. ‘ Flush!’ repeated 
Mag, in the same tone, with a nod and a laugh! In 
my life I never saw such a mixture of shame and 
anger as my beautiful pet’s large bright eyes ex- 
hibited. Mag tried the trick again. But it failed. 
The perfect good faith of the gentle and faithful little 
creature, who, never deceiving, could not suspect 
deceit, had enabled the knavish bird to cheat him 
once; but the imposition once detected, became, so 
far as Flush was concerned, altogether powerless. 

* Nevertheless, there was no resisting a certain 
degree of liking for the poor bird, whose stock of 
drollery—for every day he came out with something 
fresh—really seemed inexhaustible. He had a cage, 
to which, being generally fed there, he frequently 
retired of his own free-will. One day, however, he 
was missing; that tongue of his was a thing to be 
missed, just as the near neighbours cf a mill or a 
church-steeple would soon feel the absence of the 
clapper and the chimes. He had left the premises 
more than once before, and had led Ben and John a 
dance amongst all the trees and cottages of Aberleigh 
—appearing and disappearing—now on the ground 
and now on the house-top, and playing at bo-peep 
among the soofs and chimneys in a manner more 

rovokin n words can tell; so that Ben, after 
Fairly lodging his new straw hat on the branches of 
a pear-tree, from the topmost bough of which Mag, 
swinging much at his ease, had thought fit to hail 
him with his usual ‘ How d’ye do, Master Ben?” had 
fairly given up the chase in despair. Once, twice, 
thrice, had Mag eloped; but then the tricksy spirit 
had never failed to make itself audible; and even 
when, u one occasion, he had absented himself 
for one entire night, he had taken care to re-appear 
in the morning at Ben’s bedroom-window with his 
usual tap, tap, tap, against the glass, and the grave, 
business-like summons,—‘ Past six o’clock, ! 
Time to get up !"—wherewith he was wont, as oi 
larly as the clock struck, to awaken that trusty do- 
mestic. Only the Tuesday before, Mag had been 
absent for a longer period than common ; but, directed 
by a singular noise of fierce and angry jabbering, 
something like the scolding of women in a passion, 
he had been discovered in a field at the bottom of the 
garden, engaged in a furious disputation with two 
wild birds of his own species, earnestly defending a 
bare and dirty bone, 


is own property doubtless, 
from the incursions of these intruders. That M 
had fought with other weapons than his tongue, an 
been worsted—that he was very glad when our ap- 


proach frightened away his opponents—was quite 
‘woh but they being ar he gladly followed us 

ome in the — direction, and had, up to this 
unfortunate Friday, (for it was upon this day of ill- 
luck that we missed our poor bird,) conducted him- 
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self with a degree of prudence and discretion that 
showed him to have taken ing by his contest 
and discomfiture. On that Friday, however, he was 
missing from noon to night; the next morning dawn- 
ed—six o’clock struck—but no magpie tapped at the 
window to call Ben; he was neither in the house 
nor the garden, on the trees or the chimneys. ‘That 
the poor bird was lost seemed indisputable ; and so 
strong was the general impression of his attachment 
to us, and of his sagacity, that we were pretty ge- 
nerally convinced that he must have been stolen. 
Who might be the thief was not so easy to deter- 
mine. Aberleigh is situated upon a well-frequented 
road leading from one great town to another, and 
our cottage stands in the centre of the village street. 
Moreover, holding a sort of middle station between 
the gentry, to whom we belong by birth, and habits, 
and old associations, and the country people, almost 
our equals in fortune, who all resort to my dear father 
for advice and assistance in their little difficulties, 
there is scarcely a person within ten miles who does 
not occasionally pay a visit to our habitation. Then 
Ben’s acquaintance! gardeners, gamekeepers, crick- 
eters, grooms! Ben knows the wholecounty. And 
although it would be rather too affronting to suspect 
one’s friends and acquaintances of thievery, yet they 
amongst whom the magpie was deservedly popular 
had of course contributed to diffuse his reputation. 
“On that unlucky Friday, too, we had had even more 
visiters than common. o or three sets of people 


had come from London by railway ; five or six neigh- 
bouring families had called ; the coursing-season was 
coming on, and two or three brace of greyhounds had 


been brought by their respective owners to be com- 
pared with our dogs; a flower-show was approach- 
ing, and half-a-dozen gardeners had been backward 
and forward amongst zinnias and dahlias; a cricket- 
match was pending, and the greater part of the two 
elevens had come to arrange the day and the hour; 
one constable had arrived for orders to send off an 
encampment of gipsies, who had established them- 
selves in Woodcock-lane, and pe had come for 
a warrant to take up a party of vagrants caught in 
the fact of poaching, and suspected of sheep-stealing 
at Hinton-Down. Who was the thief was still a 
mystery! But when day after day had passed over, 
and no tidings arrived of our bird, that he was stolen 
became the firm conviction of our whole family. 
Sorry, however, as we were for the merry, saucy lit- 
tle creature, whose spirit of enjoyment and activity 
of intellect seemed so disproportioned to his diminu- 
tive form and low rank in the scale of living beings, 
still the recollection to wear away: and when, 
at the expiration of a week, we sallied forth to wa 
take of a déjetiner in the beautiful grounds of Aber- 
leigh Great House, our domestic calamity was, to say 
the truth, pretty nearly forgotten. Never was a more 
delightful Tittle party than assembled by the side of 
the clear brimming Loddon on a glorious afternoon, 
near the end of August. The day was so sultry that 
the tables were laid under some magnificent elms 
upon the lawn, forming, with its adjuncts of pictu- 
resque architecture, of exquisite scenery, of lovely 
young women and thrice lovely children, a picture of 
gay and courtly elegance worthy of Watteau. The 

p) » however, sumptuous and luxurious as it 
was, formed oe Rae Re ed oinein oe 
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day. Under the long, lofty terrace, crowned with 
old. firs and lime trees, which forms the apse of 
Aberleigh Park, the Loddon, spreading for nearly a 
mile into an almost lake-like expanse, rivals the 
Thames in consequence, whilst it far surpasses it in 
beauty ; and then, narrowing as it is spanned by the 
low arches of the bridge, glides along amongst quiet 
water-meadows with a pastoral seclusion and tran- 
em which would have enchanted Izaak Walton. 

row up this bright river was the express intention 
of the party; and, accordingly, the grand question 
of oars or skulls being decided, water bailed out, 
rowlocks and thowls examined, we set forth in three 
as pretty skiffs as may be seen between Battersea 
and Putney Bridge ; ourselves as merry and happy a 
set of people as are often assembled in this work-a- 
day world. 

*« Some were sailors—one, especially, most worth 
of that honoured name, which is the synonyme of all 
that is frank, and kind, and true-hearted in man; and 
one who, by some mistake in destiny, is not really a 
sailor, but who possesses all the attributes and almost 
the skill—some were sailors, some were soldiers, 
some gentlemen at large; but the charm of the party 
was felt to be the freight of one of the boats, consist- 
ing of four lovely young women, singing like night- 
ingales, and, as it seemed, from the same impulse of 
a full and joyous heart, who went backward and for- 
ward upon the water, spreading abroad melody, as 
the sun diffuses light, or the roses their perfume. 
That craft was naturally looked to as the one from 
which we should derive most pleasure, but we hardly, 
on embarking, anticipated the kind of amusement 
which it was destined to afford. It so happened, that 
one of their rowers was accidentally detaired, and 
another compelled to take the management of the 
boat containing the children, so that our pretty song- 
stresses fell to the charge of one solitary boatman, 
who, ry care that no real harm should befall the: 
seemed to find some diversion in plunging them a’ 
himself into small difficulties; and, the rudder being 
unshipped, they, so to say, staggered about upon the 
water as if the boat were tipsy; now runnin 
aground upon an island, now taking a snag, (to bor- 
row a phrase current upon the Mississippi;) now 
caught (by veil and bonnet) in the bushes upon one 
bank, now entangled in the sedges upon the other, 
until the sirens of the Loddon, half- rightened and 
half-amused, mixed screams and squalls with the 
sweet strains of the Canadian boat-song, and shrieks 
of laughter with ‘ A boat, a boat unto the ferry.’ 

“After shooting the bridge, matters grew worse. 
They had sailed from harbour so long before our 
boat, that we had hitherto only looked and laughed 
at the strange tacks, voluntary and involuntary, which 
their skiff had taken. But now, gallantly manned 
and ably steered, we shot ahead of them, drowni 
*O Peseator dell’ onde’ by such a torrent of river wit 
as shall not be exceeded from Gravesend to Kew. 
At last, when, amid laughing and singing, and quiet 
enjoyment, the mists were rising in the meadows, 
and the moon looking down into that bright mirror, 
the still smooth stream, we took our fair damsels in 
tow, and prepared to return homeward. Looking 
up as we were about to shoot the centre arch of the 
bridge, I saw a stran bondizing gipsy sort of 
light cart, that looked as if it had never any 
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duty, passing above it; and while our mermaids were 
singing, with a delightful unity of their young voices, 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s charm has—— 


‘bound me,’ they would have added, but that charm 
was broken by a well-known voice from above, which 
pronounced with startling distinctness, ‘Go, go, go 
to Jerusalem!’ Was it my magpie, or was it his 
wraith? Of course, by night, a good mile from our 
landing-place, and then a mile back again to the 
bridge, all search or inquiry was hopeless. I told 
the story when I got home, and found the whole vil- 
lage divided in opinion. Some thought with me that 
the gipsies had hold of him; some with my father 
that he had been stolen by the more regular thieves ; 
some thought that it was a trick; some that it was 
a mistake: and some held with Peter Tomkins that 
the magpie was no magpie after all, but an incarna- 
tion of the Evil One in black and white plumage. 
Again was poor Mag forgotten, as, one bright Sep- 
tember morning, we set forth towards Farnham, a 
pretty old-fashioned town, overlooked by the bishop’s 
golace, with its stately trees and extensive park, and 
ous for its hop-gardens, and for Mr. Garth’s 
raniums, where in one small greenhouse he rivals 
in splendour, although not in extent, Mr. Foster's 
= collection, and equals him in hospitality 
andkindness. It is something remarkable, I think, 
something pleasant as well as remarkable, and pecu- 
liar to our age and country, that two English gentle- 
men should surpass, by the mere effect of taste and 
skill, the efforts of the working gardeners, whose 
livelihood depends upon their flowers, with the stron 
stimulus of the desire of gain on the one hand, oat 
the enormous resources of wealth as lavished in the 
green-houses of our great noblemen on the other. To 
raise a magnificent geranium is to increase and mul- 
tiply beauty, and to strengthen and diffuse the feel- 
ing of the beautiful in this work-a-day world. Art 
herself does little more. The road from Aberleigh 
to Farnham passes through very pretty and very 
interesting scenery. We leave Strathfieldsaye and 
Silchester, emblems of the present and the past, to 
the right; and Sir John Cope’s magnificent old man- 
sion of Bramshill, and the parsonage at Heckfield, 
where Mrs. Trollope And | her early days, to the 
left. Then we pass through a succession of wild 
woodland country to the little town of Odiham; 
plunging again into forest-like glades, until we cross 
a high, barren, heathy ridge called the Hog’s Back, 
the view from the top of which forms a superb and 
extensive panorama. Descending this long, steep, 
and lofty hill, we find ourselves once more amidst 
cultivation ; quaint old-fashioned villages, sunk deep 
in the valley, and patches of hop-gardens intersect- 
ing the fields. e hop-gatherers were busy in 
taking down and stripping the long poles, the 
lish vintage; and the vines hung like garlands in 
rich wreaths of leaves and flowers intertwined one 
with another, and diffusing around the bitter racy 
aroma of the fragrant plant, dear to the lovers of 
mighty ale. A pretty scene it was and a stirring. 
We stopped the carriage at the gate, to view it more 
closely, and listen to the gay jests and merriment of 
the many groups collected on the ground. There is 
something contagious in real, hearty mirth, and Ben, 
our driver, without knowing why, joined in the 





HOP-GATHERING. 


laugh. Apparently lis peculiar laughter was one. 
a] ; forte a ons ha Lo heard rag the other side 
of the gate, *‘ Ben! how d’ye do, Ben? Glad to see 
you, Master Ben! Goto Jerusalem!’ in Mag’s most 
triumphant tones ; and this time we did not hear in 
vain. We recovered our bird; and here he is at this 
moment, happiest, sauciest, and most sagacious of 
magpies.” 


DIPLOMACY BELLIGEREN1. 


Few names have been so prominently before the 
ublic for the last six months as that of Colonel 
Beneet, the British Consul-General to Egypt. In 
the late negotiations with Menemet Aut, whether 
the object was to cajole or to intimidate that wily 
and resolute semi-barbarian, the English Consul- 
General uniformly took the lead among the associated 
functionaries of the contracting parties to the quin- 
tuple alliance. When negotiation had proved in- 
effectual, the same personage, gallantly abandonin 
the peaceful paraphernalia of diplomacy, is found 
within a week or two, storming a fortress that 
acknowledged the authority of the very potentate to 
whom he had been, and still was, accredited as the 
substitute for an ambassador, and carrying off, in a 
species of mimic ovation, a trophy to be laid at the 
feet of the very Sovereign with whom that potentate 
was at open war. There may be something in all 
this which official sophistry may hereafter attempt 
to justify, but sure we are that to the uninitiated it 
presents the appearance of a deliberate violation of 
the law of nations, or, at the very least, of a wanton 
departure from those international usages which 
have been sanctioned and practised from the earliest 
dawn of civilization. 

It has struck us as the strangest part of this most 
strange transaction that the English press, in re- 
cording with an almost tedious minuteness all the 
recent occurrences in Egypt and Syria, abstained (so 
far as we are aware) from all commentary upon this 
extraordinary metamorphosis of a pacific negotiator 
into an enterprising and efficient belligerent. It may 
be argued that, individually, Colonel Honees is too 
unimportant to demand a particular attention in a 
narrative of events connected with the fate of a 
mighty empire; but it must not be forgotten that 
Lord Ponsonsy, the British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, has identified al] the acts of his subordinate 
with his own, by the ostentatious acknowledgment 
he subsequently made of the extent and value of his 
services. We copy from the correspondence of an 
eye-witness a few lines descriptive of the fantastic 
mummery which a veteran British diplomatist was 
not ashamed-to exhibit on an occasion, the legality 
of which was doubtful, and the indecency unques- 
tionable :— 

“ A grand dinner had been given at the British em- 
bassy to Colonel Hodges, and at dessert the banner 
taken from Ibrahim Pacha was displayed, and nv- 
merous toasts drunk to the success of the British 


A few days afterwards Lord Ponsonby, ac- 
companied by his entire Legation, proceeded to the 
Imperial palace to present to the Sultan Colonel 
Hodges, who delivered into the hands of His High- 


ness the colours of the tian Generalissimo. 
Abdal Medjid conferred on the colonel the rank of 
general, | gave him besides a rich decoration.” 





THE ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE. 


There may be something excusable in a mili 
man, suddenly and unaccountably transferred wd 
the profession in which he was brought up to one of 
a diametrically opposite nature, recurring, upon the 
first plausible opportunity, to those early habits which 
use had made a second nature; but for his veteran 
superior, who certainly approved, and probably su 
gested, the ey violence, not one word of pal- 
iation can be uttered. 


THE ZOOLOGY 


Of Captain Beechey’s Voyage 
ing’s Straits, in the Years 1825-8. 

This beautiful and valuable volume is one of the 
very few zoological works “ published under the au- 
thority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty.” Its appearance has unfortunately been de- 
layed more than ten years. ‘The number of species 
described is very great, and the plates illustrating 
many of them exquisitely coloured. The greater part 
of the work, of course, consists of technical and spe- 
cific details; but there are occasional observations on 
the habits of the animals ; and from these we extract 
the following, relating to subjects which have re- 
cently been under discussion amongst naturalists. 
Respecting the white humming-bird, which is very 
common at Rio Janeiro, it is observed :—* On exa- 
mining the stomach, I found a large quantity of black- 
ish, solid matter, cumposed of the wings, legs, and 
antenne of flies, without any mixture of fluid. This 


proves that the humming-birds by no means feed ex- 
clusively upon the nectarious secretion of plants, but 
are also carnivorous : and I was almost inclined, after 
this examination, to infer that they visited the flowers 
only for the sake of catching the insects which live 


upon them, the humming song serving as a lure to 
attract them. But I rwards had a full opportu- 
= of retracting this opinion, by observing these 
little creatures penetrating the tubular corollas of the 
male flowers of the banana tree (Musa sapientum) 
with their long, slender bill, and projectile tongue, 
whilst the spatha leaf was turned back, as if express- 
ly for uncovering the food. During the time of their 
eeding the birds kept entirely on the wing, fluttering 
and humming as if in an ecstasy of pleasure at obtain- 
ing access to the honeyed treasure.” The following, 
relating to the fiying-fish, is also interesting. Mr. Lay 
observes :—* Their large pectoral fins have nothing 
in their structure in common with the wings of birds, 
and are unfurnished with muscles capable of com- 
municating to them the rapid motions of alternate 
elevation and depression, which give to wi the 
power of supporting and conveying their ies 
through the air during almost an indefinite time. The 
flight of an Exocetus appears generally to be a single 
effort; a smart stroke is given by the expanded pec- 
toral fins to the water,—the impulse thus given raises 
the body of the fish above the surface, where, ren- 
dered buoyant by its large air-bladder, and the para- 
chute-like form of its extended fins, it is supported 


to the Pacific and Behr- | *8® 





during a short time; but it soon falls into the water, 
and, like other projectiles, declines more quickly | 
when the angle at which it has risen has been greater | 
than 40°: it falls by the laws of gravitation, and by 
maseteme ctpepe late the water either for the purpose 
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of wetting its wings, or for that of aérating the blood 
in its branchie.”—Contrary to the opinions of Mr. 
Lay, Mr. Collie remarks :—* After repeatedly ob- 
serving the flying-fish while skipping over the tops 
of the waves, I have no hesitation in asserting, as a 
fact, that these fishes have the power of descending 
a little, and rising up again in the air, without touch- 
ing any part of the surface of the sea; that they have 
the power of changing the direction of their course 
to either side without touching the water, but gene- 
rally pursue their flight in a right line ; that they fly 
in all directions, against, with, and at different an- 
gles with the waves and wind, but most frequently 
inst both. I could never perceive them commu- 
nicating an up-and-down motion to their pectoral 
fins, nor ever to go along without having them ex- 
tended at nearly right angles with the body. When 
already on the wing, they seldom change entirely 
their original course, and their rising higher is never 
effected rapidly, but gradually, and toa small height.” 
These extracts will be sufficient to show that the vo- 
lume contains some things of popular interest, as well 
as the valuable technical details of genera, species, 
and anatomical remarks. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 


The Americans have settléd the affair of the President- 
ship at last. General Hannison is the “fortunate can- 
didate.” Mr. Vay» Bure is gone, sunk into the “ 
canaille,” one of the populace, and “his place knoweth 
him no more.” Such is glory on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and such the result of submitting to every caprice 
of popular will—humbling himself to every absurdity of 
the most capricious of mankind—and vexing his soul with 
the perplexities of a Government which every hour threat- 
ens, and which is hurrying, day by day, down the gulph 
of Democracy, as surely as ever a cockboat or a dead In- 
dian rolled down the falls of Nisgara! 

The “Republic” has been in a fever for these six 
months. Every province has been ready to pour the vials 
of vengeance on its neighbour. Duels have been fought,— 
firesides fooled into fields of battle—and all for what? 
Simply to settle the sublime question, whether one Demo- 
crat or another—whether Joun O’Noxes or Tom 
O’Srr tes shall sit on the stool of repentance for the next 
four years! What would common sense say to all this 
waste of time, money, and labour? What figure has any 
American President ever made in history, with the single 
exception of Wasuixctox? What place will the bust 
of any of them take in the temple where the memories of 
great men lie? What noble and permanent good will 
the boldest or the most benevolent among them have be- 
queathed to the world? The answer must be—“ No- 
thing!” And what must be assigned as the cause? Not 
the want of natural abilities; for Nature probably distri- 
butes talents with an equal hand to all nations of the 
North. The cause must be looked for in that very Con- 
stitution which makes the boast of America ;—in the sub- 
jection of the governor to the governed-—in the absorption 
of the abilities of the President in his own struggles for 
re-election—in the countless vexations that belong to re- 
sponsibility without respect; and make station only a 
higher mark for popular cavil; in short, in exchanging 
the condition of private independence for the wretched 
official honour of being the gibe of faction, the plaything 
of the populace, and the slave of everybody.— Britannia, 





GIBRALTAR. 


GIBRALTAR. 


We extract the following lively description of Gib- 
raltar from a pleasant paper on the subject in the 
Dublin University Magazine — 

The first impression made upon a stranger, by the 
rock of Calpe, or Gibraltar, depends much upon the 
season of the year; in summer, and until the settin 
in of the rains, it looks red and arid, from the tota 
want of vegetation: the native of England, or the 
Emerald Isle, looks in vain for the soft refreshi 
green; his eye finds no repose—all is parched an 
rocky. Imagine a bold headland of 1,300 feet in 
height, running south into the sea three miles; on 
one side an inaccessible precipice, on the other, a 
steep slope, where the industry of man has forced 
from the scanty soil the space for terraced gardens 
and villas, built up against the hill; suppose it se- 
eured on the perpendicular face by nature’s own 
hand, and fortified on the other by all the art of man ; 
forming one side of a horse-shoe bay, with the moun- 
tains of Spain bounding it to the west, and the ro- 
mantic chain of Barbary beyond the water to the 
south, and a brilliant sky over-head, and the sea so 
brightly blue, as almost to compensate for the ab- 
sence of the rival green; the bay crowded with ship- 
ping and small boats, with pointed sails, and you 
can form an idea of the brightest gem of the triple 
diadem of the isles of the west, now resting on a fair 
and youthful brow. 

This impregnable fortress, the foremost in the 
world for strength ahd importance, sea-girt, nearl 
insulated, majestic, proudly displays the British flag, 
the ensign of peace and liberty, and of protection to 
the commerce of all nations ; while battery after bat- 
tery crowns and defends the wave-beaten shore, and 
bristles up the rocky mountains to a height that fa- 
tigues the eye, penetrating even the solid rock by 
artificial caverns to perfect the natural resources of 
the place. You land—and find yourself in the town 
of Gibraltar, entering by the strongest part of the 
fortification through a guarded gate. It is composed 
of narrow streets, which seem built to exclude the 
heat. You cannot but recal scenes in the Arabian 
Nights on seeing the strange variety of faces and 
costumes which seem gathered from all parts of the 
world to Gibraltar; the people seem like the lingua 
franca, compounded of scraps from all nations, a col- 
lection of waifs and strays. Moors, who rejoice in a 
Friday of rest, with handsome swarthy faces con- 
trasted by the snowy white of the turban resting on the 
ears, with flowing robes and bare brown legs thrust 
into slovenly slippers, turned down at heel. Jews, 
who venerate Saturday, with showy dresses, covered 
with embroidery, broad coloured sashes, and loose 
white trousers. The military, who pour through the 
streets to the English church on Savion, with masic, 
and all the “* pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
Spanish smugglers, with close tight dresses 
down the side of the leg with silver buttons. Ge- 
noese women, wearing tight scarlet cloaks with a 
hood instead of bonnet, all edged with broad black 
velvet. And, prettiest of all, the black-eyed S 
nish brunette, whose good-humoured glances s rkle 
through a black lace veil, her redundant hair and 
well-shaped head never concealed by the enmeaning 
disguise of a bormet, the mantilla, which is 





nothing more than a long narrow searf, thrown over 
the head, ing to the waist behind, and the 
ends falling down to the knee in front, fastened to 
the hair with a fresh-pulled rose; and her face de- 
fended from the “amorous clutch” of the sun, only 
by a fan. 

These are a few of the endless variety of the po- 
ulation, which a clever writer has likened to a par- 
iament, where each nation sends its representatives. 

You pass through the town, about a mile in length, 

and issuing again by a guarded gate, find yourself 
at the entrance of the Alameyda, an indispensable 
appendage to every Spanish town. You enter a 
spacious square, where six regiments can maneuvre 
with ease, bounded by trees and walks where the 
fair and the gay enjoy the cool of evening, with sha- 
ded walks branching off into a labyrinth of sweets, 
where at every turn you find a god, a hero, or mon- 
ster. This is said to be the finest landscape garden 
in Europe, and well deserves its reputation. With 
regret you return to the high road, and pass on to 
Europa point, the southern extremity of the continent, 
the way becoming more wild and romantic at every 
step; and at last having reached the point, the view 
of the Mediterranean to the east rewards your labours, 
while the African coast lies before you, with the 
Spanish town and fort of Ceuta, like an emulous 
reflection of Gibraltar, with its own mountain and 
fortification. 


A Boy Buryep to Deatu sy ProspHorvs.—An 
inquest was held at Manchester, before Mr. Chapman, 


¥| the borough coroner, on the body of a boy, 10 years 


of age, named Joseph Shaw Ives, son of John Ives, 
of *Pharlstone, Yorkshire, who was burned to death 
under the following singular circumstances :— 

Sarah Whitehead, of Berry-street, stated that on 
the 23d October last she saw the deceased running 
down the street, smoking as if on fire. She put him 
into a tub of water, and, knowing him, took him 
home. On the way he said he had picked up, in 
St. George’s road, a piece of something of which 
os matches were made, and when he felt he 
was burning he put it in his pocket, and it had dis- 
— ary Shaw, wife of Thomas Shaw, of 
vhapel street, stated that the deceased lived with 
them. He died from the burns about half-past two 
o'clock the preceding morning. Her husband had 
since called at Mr. *M: William's, druggist, in St. 
G *s road, where he had ascertained that the 
sh had taken fire from the bursting of a phosphorus 
bottle, and that the remains of the bottle had been 
thrown into + ag — we Lope said he had 

ta piece size of his opposite the shop, 
ae} te it in his pocket. He rin 5 are by Mr. 
Braid, surgeon. Phe jury returned a verdict “ That 
the deceased was accidentally burned by phospho- 
rus.”” 


Soctety ror THE Pusiication or Irish Manvu- 
scripts.—A new literary institution has recently 
been formed in this city, the Rev. J. H. Todd as 
secretary, on the plan of the Camden Society, and 
having for its object the publication of MSS. con- 
apueed with the history and literature of Ireland. 
of Christ 

paper 


Among other works, “ The Liber Ni 
Church” is proposed for pu is 
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FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


From the Britannia. 
FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON, 


The honours which France has just paid to the 
remains of Napo.eon naturally revive the memory 
of that most singular and most dazzling character 
of European annals. We have no hesitation in re- 

rding him as the most extraordinary being who 
~ appeared in government since the fall of the 
Roman empire, if we are to estimate individual emi- 
nence by the effect of splendid ability and superb 
fortune on the great scale of nations. 

The first man of Republican France, where all 
was a struggle for persona] supremacy, and where 
all the impediments to personal display had been 
equally removed before every man; the first soldier 
of Europe, in the midst of an universal struggle for 
military glory, and for more than glory, for national 
existence; the most magnificent, lofty, and irresisti- 
ble of sovereigns, in a time when sovereigns were 
made doubly despots by their fears of republican- 
ism, and in a land where his throne was founded on 
the ruins of the monarchy, and upheld by the hands 
of the multitude; the only legislator who, since the 
revival of Europe, had dared to clear away the en- 
cumbrances of the Gothic legislation, and erect in 
their room a code new in its principles, its practice, 
and its comprehensiveness ;— Napoleon is not to find 
his rival in sovereigns subduing only the savage 
clanships of early Europe, or coming calmly to the 
possession of hereditary thrones, extending their 
power by the doubtful conquest of a few neighbour- 

feeble and 
partial reforms—among all the great wielders of the 
sword, the Charlemagnes, Frederics, and Catherines, 
he is supreme: he moves in an element above them 
all. The beneficent and generous conquerors are of 
a higher class than either. The deliverers of theit 
country, the asserters of the rights of nations, those 
illustrious minds which, necessarily mingling in the 
tumults of European conflict, = fought and con- 
quered only for the protection of mankind—the Mau- 
rice, the Gustavus Adolphus, the William the Third 
—belong to another class of historic existence. They 
resemble, in their purposes and their power, those 
guardian spirits of nations which, unstained them- 
selves, perform the stern but saving commands of 
Providence in our troubled world—possessed of vast 
means, gifted with great faculties, but wholly exert- 
ing them at the snmmons of duty. The others are 
like the creations of mythology—the Homeric dei- 
ties—beings of mighty strength and splendour, but 
inflamed by human passions and a by human 
crimes, prone to mingle in the frays of men, to stoop 
from their golden heights for the feeble prizes of 
mortal ambition, and waste their thunders on the 
mortal field. 

In his life the matters important to posterity will 
not be the personal incidents, so much as the cireum- 
stances of the time, their bearing on his progress, 
and the extraordinary influence by which, after being 
carried along the current of events for a period, he 
suddenly became master of its course, and thence- 
forth ruled it according to his will. Napoteon was 
born in 1769, and from that date up to 1796, may be 

rded as a private individual; yet gradually 
rising, and giving occasional proof of superior fa- 
calties. At twenty-four, his services in the artillery 
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at Toulon, in 1793, recommended him to the notice 
of the army and the government. The attack of the 
armed multitude of Paris on the Directory compelled 
the trembling faction in power to forget all their 
maxims of philosophy ond politics, and take refuge 
behind the seldier. Napoleon was then pointed out 
by Barras. While the Directory were in instant 
expectation of being dragged to the scaffold, still 
wet with the blood of that embodying of the revolu- 
tion, Robespierre, Barras put the young Corsican at 
the head of their troops, with the brief, but expres- 
sive character—* Here is an officer who is ready for 
anything.” That officer realised the promise ; a 
the armed sections before his guns; and instantly 
the child of Jacobinism began his first ascent to 
honours, by treading on the body of his parent. 

But it was from 1796 that we must date his true 
career. The French Revolution had commenced by 
cheating all mankind. It was swindling on the 
largest scale ever practised on the credulity of man, 
With the loftiest maxims of human welfare continu- 
ally on its lips, all ite invention (and it was bound- 
less) was employed in a subtle study of the means 
of disturbing the reason, and embittering the mise- 
ries, of nations. Nothing could be more pompous 
in its structure, or richer in its decoration, than the 
altar which it erected to universal benevolence; but 
the incense on that altar was poison, and the flame 
was kindled to blind, not illumine. No jugglery of 
heathenism was ever more false or foul than the 
priestcraft of the solemn hierarchs, who adminis- 
tered in the white robes of philosophy at the shrine 
of French freedom. Even now human feelings, and 
the respect which honourable minds desire to retain 
for human nature, even in its lowest state, can 
scarcely believe in the utter falsehood, the atrocious 
malignity, the simple, unalloyed wickedness which 
constituted the spirit of the revolution. Its especial 
character was blood. Like its prototype, “it was a 
murderer from the beginning.” Even in its first 
hours it showed a thirst for slaughter, which stamped 
its nature. The acclamations of Europe which, 
struck with its sudden vigour, its lofty protestations, 
and the bold rapidity of its stride over the wrecks 
of feudalism, had followed its early progress, soon 
died away. Still it rushed on, flinging aside at 
every step some portion of that Jesuitical mask 
which it first wore; hourly rending away with a 
more contemptuous hand some fragment of those 
ties which allied it to the common family of nations, 
until, at length, it stood on the steps of the throne, 
struck down its unfortunate possessor, and with the 
guillotine for its footstool, and the populace for its 
ministers, seated itself in full supremacy of ruin. 

It now assumed a new form. It had hitherto been 
a civil evil—the assassin and incendiary of France— 
a frenzied liberty preying on the nation. It was 
thenceforth to become an European tormentor; a 
tyranny threatening or trampling on all govern- 
ments; a sullen and frowning domination, either 
crushing the people of Europe into abject slavery, or 
dragging them in chains to the field, to make slaves 
of others. All had been delusion, change of dis- 
guise, change of name; but one inflexible principle, 
furious desire of possession, from the beginning 
The limited Monarchy had taken the shape of the 
free Republic—the Republic had now assumed the 
darkening features of the Democracy. The Demo- 
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cracy, possessed of absolute power at home, now 
looked for proselytism, to be repaid by plunder, 
abroad. The armies of the continent had been 
withdrawn from France, less by the resistance of 
the nation than by the fears of the princes. Con- 
quest was felt to be no compensation for that pesti- 
lence which contact with her people might spread 
through the world. Then arose the Propaganda. 
France found in her disease a new and a skenpes 
element of war, and she despatched her lepers to 
spread their mortality. Revolutionary doctrines made 
straight the way for revolutionary conquests; and 
when she poured forth her armies at once over Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, like streams of mi- 
asmata shooting from one centre, she found sove- 
reigns and subjects equally enfeebled, the public 
strength prostrate, the whole frame of the state sick- 
lied and subdued, before a hand was raised to push 
it into the grave. 

Napoleon’s ccnquest of Italy was the most bril- 
liant triumph in the history of the Republic. The 
conqueror rose instantly into fame. He threw a 
light upon the nation, which reflected the lustre 
back upon himself, and made him the most conspi- 
cuous soldier of his country. He was soon to be 
the first subject,—another change was to exhibit 
him the uncontro!led and uncontrollable wy 

Pride is the grand temptation of all the higher 
ranks of human minds. ‘The passion to attain 
power is the passion of the Republic; to keep it, of 
the Despotism. Napcoleon the conqueror of Italy, 
had already reached the summit of military renown. 


But this elevation had only showed him that there 
was a still loftier height to be attained. ‘The diadem 
glittered in his eye; yet the Republic was a great 


chasm between. ‘To give time for its extinction, 
and to acquire strength for extinguishing it, he pro- 
jected a design which exhibited at once the ambition, 
the daring, and the recklessness of his genius. “ The 
expedition to Egypt,”’ said he afterwards, “* was meant 
for the conquest of Syria, Asia Minor, and Turkey 
in Europe. 1 would have then marched to France.” 
He would have thrown the ruins of the east on the 
west, and on both have piled up his throne. Of all 
the dreams of human ambition on record, this was 
the most boundless; and if it is ever to be achieved 
by man, it will be by the combined sagacity and 
daring, the inexhaustible perseverance, and the burn- 
ing ambition, of a spirit resembling Napoleon in all 
but his fall. Throughout his whole career, from 
this hour he retained the idea of ranging man into 
two great divisions. ‘The east” said he, in his 
memorable conversation with Fox, “is one great 
family; the west is another. Whoever sets the na- 
tions of either at war, breeds dissension in a family. 
All should be at peace with each other.”"—All in the 
slavery which he called peace, that all might submit 
to the tyranny which he called empire. With Na- 
poleon, alone of all sovereigns, perpetual conquest 
was a principle. He declared that war was essen- 
tial to the government of France, and, for the first 
time among nations, established the maxim, that 
power was only for coercion; the independence of 
one country was a legitimate price for the overthrow 
of all others; and even the independence of that 
country was but to be a more specious form of 
despotism. At the head of a world of slaves France 
was only to be first slave. 
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Napoleon at the age of twenty-seven, had been 
made commander in chief of the army of Italy. Even 
then he had a prophetic sense of his triumphs. “In 
twelve months,” said he, “ I shall be an old general.” 
Within those twelve months he fought the battles of 
Lodi, Castiglione, and Arcola, and was the first gene- 
ral of Europe. He lost Italy by the campaign of 
Egypt, but in 1800, at the head of the sopablle as 
first consul, he won it back in a single day, at Ma- 
rengo—the most perilous of his victories, but the 
most comprehensive—the battle which sealed the 
fate of the republic, of Europe, and of himself. From 
that day, he saw nothing between him and the throne. 

The vices of continental life had made their courts 
profligate. Fora hundred years the governments of 
the continent had been accumulating retribution on 
their selfish, stern, and grasping policy. The par- 
tition of Poland, an act of enormous guilt, filled the 
cup of wrath; and the fierce hand of France was 
commissioned to force it on their lips. Europe never 
saw an example of unconscious vengeance more com- 
plete, more sudden, or more condign. Austria was 
the first attacked. In 1805, her armies which had 
so long and so gallantly fought the republicans, 
were suddenly swept before the French Emperor, 
like the harvest before the scythe.—In three months, 
my was signed in Vienna! In 1806, Prussia, the 
and of soldiership, the eamp of the great Frederic, 
which had baffled France, Austria, and Russia, for a 
succession of years, was crushed in a day! In 1807, 
the Russian Emperor was hunted back into his own 
territories, and after the desperate battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, was forced to sign the treaty of Tilsit 
—a treaty, which placed the virtual diadem of the 
continent upon the brow of the conqueror. 

But from this moment his star was to fall inte 
eclipse. As the war of the revolution was the 
mightiest struggle ever seen by Europe, involving 
the highest interests, the greatest combinations of 
power, the creation and fall of thrones, it was to be 
made the source of a still more solemn lesson. As 
the clouds of the early collision cleared away, a great 
moral was to be seen emerging. The good and evil 
principles became more distinct, until they engrossed 
the field. ‘The minor and more general contests died 
away, and the fate of nations was seen suspended 
on the issue of the contest between France and Eng- 
land—between France, sanguinary, seeking all 
things by force, and contemptuous of all religion; 
and England, the protectress of human right, the 
asserter of universal justice, and the worshipper of 
the purest faith of Christianity. 

If man is to be taught a belief in Providence by the 
strongest proof that facts can give, he must be taught 
by the facts of this great war. It is memorable that, 
during a quarter of a century of battle, of continual 
changes of continental fortune, and of the most 
vigorous and sincere alliance with the fallen thrones, 
England never suffered any one great casualty, was 
never defeated in a pitched battle, never lost a fleet, 
nor a colony; that, from the time when the war be- 
came naval, with all the world against her, she 
fought and triumphed in a succession of the most 
glorious victories; that when, at length, after having 
cicsed up the ocean against Napoleon, she was sum- 
moned, in her habitual clientship of human rights, 
to protect the rising independence of Spain, she com- 
menced a career of conquest unbroken by a single 
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defeat, a constancy of success to which Europe has 
no parallel,—a great triumphal era of seven years,— 
a march marked by continual trophies from the 
shores of Portugal to the plains of the Netherlands, 
and finishing by the twofold capture of the enemy's 
capital, the extinction of the empire, and the cap- 
tivity of the Emperor himself, until his mortal career 
was closed. 

Never was there in human annals a more striking 
lesson of the utter instability of fortune. Rising to 
a sudden and unrivaled eminence, which more re- 
minds us of the work of some magnificent imagina- 
tion than those of the realities of the world ;—ascend- 
ing from the tumults and darkness of the democracy, 
like Milton’s master fiend, and not unlike him in his 
intellect, his universal power, and his fierce hostility 
to the peace of man; we see him, like the tempter, 
suddenly forced to feel a still more powerful hand— 
to be stricken in the moment of his proudest eleva- 
tion—to feel himself the denizen of darkness and the 
dungeon—to hear— 


* On all sides round a dismal, universal hiss’ — 


and while he involved al] his daring and brilliant 
confederates in his fall—feel that his rain was but 
retribution. Napoleon was the vm | European 
sovereign on record whose personal overthrow 


brought down the whole fabric of his empire—all 
whose princedoms perished with himself—the only 
Emperor who died in captivity. 

We do not say those things in a spirit of vain 
glory, but in deep humility and solemn reverence. 


Ve attribute the triumphs of England to higher 
causes than the sword of man. We look for the 
lustre which shone round her helmet in hours when 
all else in Europe was dark, to a nobler region than 
is trodden even by the loftiest step of human ambi- 
tion. But we are not thus taught merely to exult in 
the past; we learn hope for the future. Having dis- 
covered the true fount of all victory, we have but to 
keep the path open to the spring,—to make war onl 
in the spirit of justice, and peace only in the spirit 
of sincerity. 

The honours now paid to the remains of Napoleon 
are a melancholy proof of the imperfection of the 
French idea of true greatness. The character of 
men is to be determined only by the ultimate results 
of their actions. The spirit of Napoleon was sel- 
fishness—sometimes ostentatious and regal—some- 
times dark and malignant—sometimes the brilliancy 
and spring of the serpent—sometimes the slime and 
the fang, bat the serpent still. His wars cost France 
two millions of lives; his trophies were gained only 
to embitter defeat by their resumption ; his victories 
only pampered the national pride, until they brought 
the Cossacks from their desert to parade the streets 
of Paris. In all his insults to thrones he did nothing 
for the people. Aggrandising his family at the ex- 
pense of Europe, he degraded France by a continued 
exercise of her vassalage. If he gave her provinces, 
he gave them exhausted by military plunder, and 
exhausted her revenue to supply the waste of his 
usurpation. If he conquered, every new conquest 
added a new link to the chain which bowed down 
her neck, and every new victory cost a new conscrip- 
tion, At last the intensity of his despotism crushed 
out the feeblest pulse of liberty, and he left it to the 

word of his conqueror at Waterloo to cut away her 
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chain, raise her on her feet, and give her the hope of 
a constitution. If Napoleon had remained on her 
throne to this hour, France would have remained a 
slave; her land but a larger bastile; her por but 
a conscription, governed by gendarmes; her laws a 
theory; and her sovereign a tyrant scoffing at the 
name of freedom, and ruling by the scourge and the 
sword. 

But all is now over, and unless his country is in- 
capable of being taught, his double burial may bring 
before her eyes a lesson, against the lust of conquest, 
well worth all the pageant. If she will pervert his 
tomb into an altar from which she is to propagate 
revolution, or light the torches of European war 
from his funeral pile, she must only bring upon the 
nation the vengeance which extinguished the man. 
But we are more willing to regard this striking and 
stately ceremonial as a pledge of general concilia- 
tion; as a public acknowledgment that war is a 
frenzy, and a calm and solemn committal of the prin- 
ciple of conquest to the grave, with the relics of the 
conqueror. There let them sleep, and earth begin a 
new eareer. A quarter ef a century has been inter- 
posed; the generation has vanished ; we are already 
posterity; and, passing the true judgment on his 
errors and his ambition, we can de justice to his 
talents, the grandeur of his conceptions, and even 
the majesty of that march which left such fiery tracks 
on the soil of Europe.. We can now look upon his 
career as we do on that of the thunderstorm, when 
its desolations are past, and give our tribute of won- 
der to the gigantic shapes and dazzling colours of 
its clouds, as they roll off the face of heaven. 

The first and most earnest clause in the Jast so- 
lemn will of Napoleon has at length been fulfilled, 
and his ashes now repose in the midst of the French 
people,* and in the heart of that city which had wit- 
nessed his rise, his splendours, and his fall. His re- 
mains, after having lain for nearly twenty years in 
that “ rock of the ocean” where he died a prisoner, 
have been brought back in triumph to France, and 
have been borne through the streets of the capital 
with all the pomp and magnificence which seem to 
accord so well with his dazzling and wonderiul 
career. His life, his death, and this last magnificent 
celebration of his funeral obsequies, all stand with- 
out a parallel in the records of the past. His corpse 
has been received at the Invalides by all the public 
bodies of France, with Louis Philippe himself at 
their head ; he has had the remnants of his shattered 
legions for mourners, 100,000 soldiers for his guard, 
and thousands of spectators from all parts of Europe 
to gaze on the last and most memorable of his tri- 
umphant processions. 

jithout mooting the question whether it might 
not have been more politic to have suffered his mor- 
tal remains to have rested undisturbed in that tomb 
to which they were first committed, we must ac- 
knowledge that this last spectacle was alone wanting 
to complete the series of scenes of which Paris has 
been the theatre, and Napoleon the hero. He first 


* The first sentence in the will of Napoleon, writ- 
ten only a few days before his death, runs thus :— 
“Jt is my wish that my ashes may repose on the 
banks of the Seine, and in the midst of the French 
people, whom I have loved so well.” 
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entered its gates a poor boy of fifteen, without know- 
ing within the whole circumference of its walls a 
single person to aid or assist him. With a burning 
heart he wandered through its streets, watching the 
rise and progress of the revolution; saw with equal 
scorn the cowardice of the vanquished and the savage 
excesses of the conquerors, and panted to assert over 
both that superiority of spirit with which he felt that 
nature had gifted him. Paris saw him depart for 
Toulon, and witnessed his return as a victor. In the 
streets of Paris he first displayed the iron firmness 
of his nerves; and, as his storm of grapeshot swept 
away a host of sans-culottes, he showed how truly he 
had estimated the courage of the rabble which for 
years had kept all France in awe, and made her 
sewers run thick with the blood of the best and 
noblest of her children. Paris witnessed his depar- 
ture fr Italy, and beheld him return, without at- 
tendants and in the dress of a private citizen, after a 
succession of the most brilliant campaigns on record. 
From that hour France recognised him as her master 
and her scourge. Paris witnessed his coronation at 
Notre Dame with all the pomp of one who claimed 
the title of ** Emperor of the West.” ‘Three several 
times did Paris behold him set forth from her walls, 
confident of victory, at the head of the most brilliant 
armies which Europe has ever seen ; and three times 
did Paris behold him return a fugitive, having been 
equally baffled, defeated and disgraced in Egypt, in 
Russia, and in Flanders. Paris saw him for the last 
time on the 28th of June, 1815, when his sceptre 
was shattered by his defeat at Waterloo—when, ut- 
terly dispirited by the desertion of those who had 
sworn fidelity to him, and sick with anxiety, fatigue, 
and the knowledge of the insurmountable difficulties 
of his sitnation, his haughty spirit forsook him, and 
he quitted his capital with a heavy heart, never to re- 
turn to it alive. All the insignia of his rule was torn 
down by the mob, which hailed with enthusiasm the 
entrance of the allies, and overthrowing the statues 
of their favourite emperor, dragged them through the 
mire of the streets. Paris has finally seen his ashes 
carried through her streets in a procession of awful 
grandeur. 

Before proceeding to narrate the circumstances 
which led to the translation of the remains of Napo- 
leon, and detailing the events of the day which saw 
them carried in triumph through Paris,—a day which 
will be ever memorable in the annals of Europe, and 
whose consequences it is yet impossible to foresee, 
—it may not be thought inappropriate to recall some 
circumstances connected with his death and burial 
at St. Helena. 


NAPOLEON'S DEATH AT ST. HELENA. 


Napoleon had, for some months, been suffering 
severely from internal disease ; but it was not eantil 
the commencement of April, 1821, that he himself 
and his attendants became aware that his illness 
must end fatally, and that he had not many weeks 
to live. The announcement seemed to excite no 
alarm in the mind of Napoleon; he immediately 
made preparations for settling his ravage ge. and 
dictated his last will and testament. Later in the 
month of April, he spoke of his dissolution as an 
event which could not be long delayed, and gave the 
most minute directions for his funeral ceremonies. 
He desired that when his body was embalmed, his 








heart might be taken out, and after being placed in 
spirits of wine, should be carried to Maria Louisa, 
with the tenderest expressions of his love and af- 
fection. Anticipating that his wish to be buried in 
Paris would not be complied with, he desired that if 
it was resolved to inter his remains at St. Helena, 
his grave might be made at a verdant spot, shaded 
with willows, whither he was accustomed to with- 
draw, and pass hours in solitude, and where a spring 
of the purest and clearest water burst forth. This 
request was complied with. He constantly de- 
clared that he died in the faith of the Roman Catho- 
lie religion, in which he had been educated, and de- 
sired that, after his death, the formula of that church 
should be strictly observed. Then turning to Dr, 
Antommarchi, whom it is supposed he suspected of 
infidelity, he said, * How can you carry it so far! 
Can you not believe in God, whose existence every 
thing proclaims, and in whom the greatest minds 
have believed ?’’ During the first and second of 
May he continued delirious :—he talked of his loved 
France, of his dear son, and of his old companions in 
arms ; and, at times it was evident from his impas- 
sioned exclamations, that his wandering spirit was 
busied with the scenes of strife and battle, amidst 
which his whole life had been passed. He cried re- 
pean. “The day is ours. Dessaix, Massena! 

ly!—rush forward!—press them close; to the 
charge! Now, now victory is declaring! We are 
the conquerors !” 

Dr. Antommarchi, who never left his room during 
the last days of his illness, states, that while he lis- 
tened in the deepest distress to these ravings of his 
delirious agony, Napoleon suddenly became so 
strongly excited with the idea of conquest, that with 
a mighty effort he leaped from his bed, and was 
about to run from the room, when his progress was 
arrested by his attendants. Enfeebled as he was by 
his illness, it required the united strength of several 

rsons before he could be forced back to his bed. 

ater in the day of the 2d he became more compos- 
ed, and said in a solemn tone and with a voice of 
deep feeling, * Doctor, I am very ill; 1 feel that I 
am about to die.” On the 3d of May, it became ap- 
parent that his hours were numbered; in one of his 
most lucid intervals the sacrament of extreme unction 
was administered to him. He then spoke kindly to 
his attendants, and expressed his conviction that 
France would remember his name with indulgence, 
and do justice to his victories and his intentions. 
From that time he continued insensible, uttering only 
low moans and disjointed exclamations. Thus 
the night of the 3d of May. The morning of 

the 4th was ushered in by one of the most fearful 
storms the island had ever known ; the willows un- 
der which Napoleon was accustomed to seat himself 
were torn up by their roots; the hurricane swept 
away nearly every tree around Longwood, and 
threatened destruction to the house itself. The deso- 
lation without the dwelling could only be equaled 
by the painful scene within. Napoleon lay extended 
on his js th-hed wholly insensible, his frame shook 
by convulsive movements, and some phrase of war 
occasionally escaping from his parted lips. Around 
him were his weeping household, themselves almost 
distracted by the mournful scene. In this state he 
lingered till six o’clock on the evening of the 5th, 
when the storm still raged furiously. The last 
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words ever uttered by Napoleon showed on what his 
last thoughts were affixed—they were “ #éte d’ar- 
mée.’’ Never was there a more striking instance of 
the ruling passion being strongly fixed on the mind 
at the instant of dissolution. Dr. Arnot, as he per- 
ceived a film just settling over the eyes of Napoleon, 

his wrist with one hand, and with the other 
Feld his watch to note the instant of his death. He 
marked the pulse grow more and ‘more feeble; an 
interval elapsed of twenty seconds, then of thirty, 
and as —— announced the hour of sunset, the 
pulse ceased, and, with a slight convulsive move- 
ment, Napoleon expired. 

Marchand, the valet of Napoleon, who was with 
him in his last moments, says, that at the instant of 
death the countenance of Napoleon was calm and 
serene. ‘+ Our tears,” he continues, “ flowed at this 
instant with increased force, for hitherto they had 
been compressed by an overpowering grief. The 
children of Madame Be were permitted once 
more to kiss that hand which during six years had 
lavished on them so much tenderness. e@ scene 
of desolation was, to their young hearts, too appalling 
to support; the eldest fainted, and they were all re- 
moved from the chamber.” 

The body was left for six hours, and was then ex- 
tended on another bed. On the following day it was 
opened, and the cause of death, a large cancer in the 
stomach, discovered. The heart and bowels were 
pieces in silver vases, filled with spirits of wine and 

ermetically sealed. On examination, several mark- 
ed scars were found on different parts of the body. 
Napoleon was then dressed in his favourite uniform, 
that of a colonel of chasseurs of the guard, n 
turned up with red. Around his neck was placed 
the chain of the Legion of Honour, the brilliant star 
rested on his breast; the order of the Iron Crown 
was also placed over the uniform. The legs were 
cased in the long boots and small spurs he was ac- 
customed to wear; his three-cornered hat was placed 
on his head. ‘The body was then removed out of the 
hall, and the attendants, eager to possess some relic 
of so celebrated a man, hastily entering, cogerly 
seized on, and tore to pieces, the linen stained wi 
blood, which had been employed in dissection. 

During two days, the 6th and 7th of May, the 
body lay in state in Napoleon’s ordinary bed-room. 
It was hung with black cloth, and the corpse, which 
had not been embalmed, but which, it was noticed, 
wss remarkably fair and colourless, was placed on a 
camp bedstead. When the convulsive movements 
which the death struggle had left upon his features 
had passed away, his face assumed a remarkably 
mild and placid expression. The eyes had closed 
naturally ; the broad, massive forehead was as fair 
and clear as marble; and on the whole countenance 
not a line could be traced that indicated pain, or age, 
or grief. Ata short distance it had all the appear- 
ance of an exquisite piece of sculpture. The blue 
cloak which Napoleon had worn at Marengo cover- 
ed the sngieaeatale. The feet and hands were un- 
confined ; his sword reposed by his side, and a cruci- 
fix on his breast. The whole of the household of 
Napoleon remained standing around the bed, and 
at its head was an altar, where a priest of the church 
of Rome recited the formula prescribed for the re- 
pose of the soul. 

The officers and soldiers of the 20th and 66th regi- 

ncn, 1841.—Museum. 58 
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ments first passed through the room, and then the 
inhabitants of the island were admitted. On the af- 
ternoon of the 7th, the corpse was placed in the cof- 
fins which had been prepared for it. The first was 
of tin, lined with white satin. In this were placed 
the vases containing the heart and bowels, some sil- 
ver eagles, a plate engraved with his name, and the 
various pieces of French money coined during his 
reign, and —— with his head and the imperial 
inscription. His hat was placed at his feet. This 
coffin was carefully cl and soldered. It was 
placed in a fine mahogany case, which was in 
enclosed in a massive one of lead. The whole were 
contained in an outer case of fine mahogany. 

The funeral took place on the morning of the 8th. 
Shortly after daybreak, the governor, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and his staff, the rear-admiral and his officers, 
and the authorities of the island, arrived at Long- 
wood, and the preparations for the ceremony were 
made. The grave was dug at the spot indicated by 
Napoleon himself. It was twelve feet deep, and 
lined with masonry in the most complete solid 
manner. At half-past twelve the procession com- 
menced. The n was carried to the hearse by a 

y of grenadiers. It was covered with a —— 

all, over which was thrown the blue cloak 0- 
= had worn at Marengo. First, went the Abbe 
Vignali, in his sacerdotal robes, and by his side was 
oung Henry Bertrand, bearing a vase of holy water. 
Then followed the hearse, drawn by four horses, and 
escorted by a party of grenadiers. Napoleon Ber- 
trand and Marchand walked on either side of it. 
Counts Montholon and Bertrand followed on horse- 
back. ‘Then came the household of the deceased, 
and the Countess Bertrand and her daughter Hortense 
in a carriage; the horse of Napoleon, led by his 
equerry ; the officers of the marine and of the gover- 
ner’s staff; the members of the council of the island; 
and, behind them, General Coffin, Marquis Mont- 
chenu, and the rear-admiral and governor, all on 
horseback. The procession was closed by a long 
train of the inhabitants of the island. At the bar- 
racks the procession was joined by the garrison, 
2,500 in number; and also by Lady Lowe, her 
daughter and her domestics, all attired in deep 
mourning. The whole inhabitants of the island as- 
sembled, and either joined the procession, or stationed 
themselves along the line, to observe it pass. When 
the procession advanced near the spot destined for 
interment, the coffin was taken from the hearse and 
borne to the grave by a party of grenadiers. The 
ladies descended from their carri , and the whole 
of the attendants alighted, and followed the corpse 
to the tomb, which was lined with black cloth. 
Counts Bertrand and Montholon, young Napoleon 
Bertrand and Marchand bore the pall. When the 
coffin was uncovered, the Abbe ben repeated the 
usual prayers, and the body was lowered into the 
grave, with the feet to the east. At the same mo- 
ment the artillery of the island fired three salutes. 
The coffin as it sunk into the tomb rested upon two 
piles of wood, and was detached on every side from 
the surrounding stonework. A huge stone was 
placed over the entrance of the tomb, and this was 
covered with solid masonry and a coating of cement. 
When the ceremony was completed, the su 

crowd, desirous to preserve some memorial of N 
leon, broke off of the willows which 
pt. or Mac. 31 
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his grave; bat a guard was stationed by the gover- 
nor to prevent the progress of this outrage, and sub- 
sequently the tomb was surrounded by a strong iron 
railing. 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR REMOVING THE REMAINS TO FRANCE. 

From this time the tomb became the chief object 
of attraction to the visitants of St. He ena, and few 
persons touched at the island without making a pil- 
grimage to the spot. Those persons deemed them- 
selves fortunate who succeeded in procuring a twig 
of the willows which still continued to wave over 
the grave. Several cuttings have been brought to 
England in pots, and some, we believe, have suc- 
ceeded in rearing trees from them. 

So long as Louis XVIII. remained on the throne 
of France, no idea was entertained of disturbing Na- 
poleon’s remains; but after the revolution of 1830, 
and the accession of Louis Philippe, the French re- 
curred to his memory with fondness, restored his 
emblems again, and placed his statue on the coluinn 
in the place Vendome. At length the chamber of 
deputies came to the resolution of requesting the 
English government to give up his remains. But 
Louis Philippe, naturally fearful of the excitement 
which would be caused by their entrance to Paris, 
took no steps to carry this resolution into effect until 
the formation of the Thiers’ cabinet, which formally 
made the request to the English government. The 
answer of Lord Palmerston unhesitatingly acceded 
to the request, and he expressed a hope that any ani- 
mosities which yet subsisted between the two na- 
tions could be sunk into Napoleon’s grave. 

Preparations were accordingly immediately made 
for removing the remains of Napoleon to Paris. The 
frigate La Belle Poule was commissioned for the 

urpose, and placed under command of one of Louis 
Pu ippe’s younger sons, the Prince de Joinville. 
E 


very preparation being completed, and the prince 
and the commissioners who accompanied him having 
received the fullest instructions, the Belle Poule fri- 
te, which was escorted by two other vessels, the 
reste and the Favourite, sailed from Toulon on the 


7th of July, 1840. The Belle Poule, afier a pros- 

rous passage, cast anchor in the roads of James’ 
Town on the 8th of October. M. de Chabot, the 
French royal commissioner, immediately put him- 
self in connection with General Middlemore, the 
governor of the island; and it was arranged that the 
translation of the remains should take place at mid- 
night, on the 15th of October. 


TRANSLATION OF THE REMAINS TO THE FRENCH FRI- 
GATE. 


At the appointed time, nineteen years and five 
months after the first interment of Napoleon, the 
French and English commissioners, attended by the 
necessary workmen, and escorted by a detachment 
of the 9ist regiment, proceeded to the grave. The 
works commenced precisely at midnight. The soli- 
dity with which the tomb had been formed and closed 
was now discovered. For some hours the efforts of 
the workmen to arrive at the coffin were wholly fruit- 
less, and, at one time, it was thought that it would 
be necessary to attempt its extraction by means of a 
tunnel. At length, after nine hours’ incessant la- 
bour, the enormous stone which covered the tomb 
was removed, and the coffin, which was found exactly 


easily raised. Of the ceremonies which followed 
we gave the fullest details in the Britannia of last 
week. So well and completely had the tomb been 
built, that the flag-stones were scarcely damp, and 
even the outer n was bat very slightly injured 
by time. After the usual prayers of the Romish 
church, the coilin was borne into a tent prepared for 
its reception, and, according to the instructions of 
the French commissioners, the coffins were opened, 
in order that Dr. Guillard, who accompanied the ex- 
pedition, might take the necessary steps for securing 
the body from further decomposition. ‘The various 
coffins, which were wholly uninjured, were succes- 
sively — and the mortal remains of Napoleon 
were at length disclosed to view. ‘To the astonish- 
ment of the spectators, the body appeared exactly 
the same as when first placed in the inner coffin. 
The features were instantly recognised, and the 
whole countenance was untouched by decay. The 
hands, which were exposed, were beautifully white, 
and the limbs and body preserved their shape and 
firmness. The dress, with the exception ot the boots. 
was uninjured, and every article which had been 
placed in the coffin was instantly perceived. Jt was 
even remarked that the hand, which, ere the coffin 
was soldered up, General Bertrand had raised to kiss, 
still remained slightly raised, in the position in 
which it had been left. The ornaments with which 
the corpse had been decorated were discoloured, 
with the single exception of the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, which still retained its polish. Had it 
not been,” said a spectator of the scene, “for the 
white satin lining of the coffin, which covered many 
rts of the uniform like a gauze veil, we might have 
lieved that we saw before us Napoleon stil] ex- 
tended on his bed of state.” After Dr. Guillard had 
completed his measures for the preservation of the 
body, the coffins were again hermetically sealed. 
The outer case of mahogany was removed, and the 
original leaden coffin enclosed in another of lead, her- 
metically sealed, which was again enclosed in a mas- 
sive case of ebony, and this again in another of oak. 
The whole number of coffins now amounts tosix. The 
procession of the sarcophagus to the Belle Poule fri 
te was rendered as solemn and imposing as possible, 
y the attendance of the whole of the authorities and 
ison of the island, and nearly all of the inhabit- 
ants. Genera] Middlemore, though in a weak state 
of health, persisted in following the car the whole 
of the distance on foot. The procession, which ex- 
tended to a great distance, started from the ve at 
half-past three Pp. m.on the 16th of October, and 
arrived at the quay where the frigate awaited its arri- 
val at half-past five rp. m. Here the sarcophagus 
was solemnly resigned by General Middlemore to the 
care of Prince Joinville. At this moment the scene 
was very striking. The sky, which had been pre- 
viously cloudy, now became quite clear, and the sun 
shone in full splendour. The sarcophagus was low- 
ered from the quay to the French cutter, and covered 
with an imperial mantle. It was saluted by the guns 
of the frigate and the artillery of the island. e 
appearance of mourning which the French vessels 
and crews had hitherto assumed changed, now that 
the remains of Napoleon were in French custody, to 
an aspect of festivity and triumph. ‘The magnificent 
flag which some ladies of James’ Town had worked 





in the position in which it had been first placed, was 


for the occasion was unfurled, the ships were dressed 
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in their gayest colours ; and amid the roar of artillery, 
the exulting cheers of the French crews, and their 
bands playing lively national airs, the remains of 
pe om left the island of St. Helena, and were 
embarked on board the French frigate, where a mag- 
nificent chapel had been erected on deck for their 
reception. * Every honour,” says Prince Joinville, 
““which the Emperor would have received had he 
been living was paid to his mortal remains.” 

On the morning of the 18th of October the Belle 
Poule, accompanied by the Favourite, weighed an- 
chor, and, after a safe, prosperous, and easy passage, 
anchored in the roads of Cherbourg at five o’clock in 
the morning of the 30th November. 


PASSAGE OF THE BODY UP THE SEINE. 


Immediately on intelligence of this event being 
received at Paris, preparations were made on the most 
extensive scale for the celebration of the funeral cere- 
mony; and, alter considerable hesitation, Tuesday, 
the 15th of Devember, was fixed on as the day when 
it should take place. It was arranged that the sar- 
cophagus should be shifted frou the Belle Poule fri- 
gate, and placed on the deck of the Normandie 
steamer, which had been elegantly fitted up with an 
imperial canopy for the putpose. 

The Prince de Joinville having received his final 
instructions from the French government, proceeded 
to carry them into effect; and, on Tuesday, the 8th 
of December, made every preparation for transfer- 
ring the sarcophagus to the Normandie on the fol- 
lowing day. and for commencing his passage up the 
Seine. When this intelligence became known, ex- 
tensive preparations were made along both shores of 
the river for doing honour to Napoleon’s remains. 
Every town and village, however insignificant, on 
the banks of the Seine resolved to display some mark 
of respect to the mortal remains of so great and won- 
derful a man; and the shores of the river were 
thronged by persons who came from all parts of the 
surrounding country, that they might view the 
steamers as they passed, and assist in saluting the 
corpse of their hero with some of the numerous guns 
which were planted along the whole extent of the 
river. Among the spectators were many of the old 
soldiers who had formerly served und.r Napoleon, 
and had a lively remembrance of him. It is impos- 
sible to describe the emotion and enthusiasm which 
even a distant view of the steamer excited. They 
seemed to regard it with all the affectionate venera- 
tion and homage which they would have offered to 
Napoleon himself had he been living. 

At sunrise, on the morning of ‘Thursday the 10th 
of December, the sarcophagus containing the ashes 
of Napoleon, were transferred from the frigate to the 
Normandie steamer. All the ships of war in the 
port and roadstead, slung their yards and hoisted 
their colours half-mast high, and all the French mer- 
chant ships did the same. ‘Ihe whole of the civil 
and military authorities were assembled at the quay, 
and many were allowed to be present on board the 
Belle Poule frigate, while the transfer was made. 
At half-past nine, the whole of the national guards, 
the troops of the line and marines, were drawn up 
on the quay, and when the Belle Poule hoisted the 
Standard at her topmast the troops presented arms, 
and the drums beat the salute. Ata signal given all 
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a royal salute of twenty-one guns. After the cus- 
tomary rites of the Romish church had been cele- 
brated, and absolution made, the coffin was hoisted 
on board the Normandie steamer, and that vessel, 
followed by the Courrier and Veloce steamers, and 
Rodeur cutter, set out for Havre. The whole cere- 
mony at C ree | was of a very imposing descrip- 
tion, and excited the deepest interest. 

The whole of the day was wet and gloomy, and 
the steamers on their passage to Havre experienced 
a sharp gale. Towards evening, however, the 
weather cleared up, and the moon shone forth with 
all her brightness, presenting, where its rays struck 
the sea, a sheet of silver, tinged more or Jess as the 
eye traveled over space, with shades of a dark hue, 
thus enhancing the brilliancy of the sparks emitted. 
The inhabitants of Havre, knowing that the steamer 
was expected that evening, maintained an anxious 
watch for it. As the moon shone forth fully a dark 
speck in the blue vault of heaven became visible, 
and as it neared the shore it was hailed by the anx- 
ious hearts of many, as the approach of all that was 
left of France’s great warrior, thus ushered in by the 
favouring elements, as it were, with a smile, at the 
mouth of that river in his native land, on the banks 
of which it had been his dying wish that his mortal 
remains should re All doubts were soon set at 
rest by the vessel in question sailing sufficiently close 
to shore to be recognised for La Normandie, war 
steamer, convoyed at a short distance hy two others 
of the same class, but smaller calibre, the Veloce and 
Courrier. These were joined by La Seine, from the 
port of Havre, and, proceeding again to sea, anchored 
about two miles from shore for the night. 

The intelligence of this flotilla’s arrival soon 
spread throughout the town, and late as it was in the 
evening, crowds continued to pour to the quays and 
ramparts. The authorities of the town lost no time 
in communicating with Prince Joinville; but he 
declined to receive them, having strict orders from 
the government to allow no intercourse from or with 
the shore. The night was cold, but clear, and illum- 
ined by the light of the moon; and, it being under- 
stood that the steamers would depart early in the 
morning, many persons remained up the whole night, 
that they might not lose the chance of seeing the 
Normandie as it passed the town. The intelligence 
of the arrival spread to the surrounding country, and 
bodies of national guards from neighbouring towns 
marched all night that they might arrive at Havre 
before daybreak. At half-past five in the morning 
the town was in a complete turmoil, the general ap- 
prehension of the early departure of the convoy hav- 
ing roused a great portion of the population to early 
motion. Between seven and eight o’clock it was 
observed that the \Vormandie was in motion, and 
was approaching the shore, convoyed by five steam- 
ers. The troops of the line and national guards had 
long been stationed along the quays and ramparts, 

artillerymen at their guns. As the steamer 
passed the town, the imperial canopy under which 
the sarcophagus was placed, could be rer seen. 
It was hailed. with salutes by the whole line of 
artillery, and with enthusiasm by the assembled 
multitades. The spectators all stood with bare 
heads as the vessel passed, many rushing down 
to the very edge of the water to obtain a nearer 


the forts and batteries, and all the ships of war, fired | view of it, and crowns of laure] and flowers were 
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hurled towards it. These demonstrations continued 
till the vessel was lost to view. 

As the little squadron advanced, and the river nar- 
rowed, both shores became lined with Spectators, 
and the vessels were greeted by one continued dis- 
charge of artillery. At times, Prince Joinville 
states, the fog was so thick that he could not discern 
either shore of the river; but it was evident that the 
steamer was perceived from the continued roar of ar- 
tillery, and the shouts and exclamations of the peo- 
ple. At Quillebwuf, between Havre and Rouen, 
where the convoy came close to the shore, the na- 
tional guards of that commune, and other places, 
were drawn up on the quay. On the opposite bank 
of the Seine the national guards and inhabitants 
of Lillebone were mustered. As the procession 
passed in front of the quay of Quillebeuf, royal 
honours were paid to the coffin with the remains. 

On Wednesday, at three o’clock, the vessels ar- 
rived at Val de la Haie, a small village a short dis- 
tance below Rouen, where several small steamers 
destined to receive the catafalgue, and to convey the 
Prince and his suite to Paris, were stationed. This 
change became necessary in consequence of the shal- 
lowness of the river, the vessels now to be employed 
being small iron ones, which draw but little water. 
La Dorade, the boat destined to receive the Em 


ror’s remains, was easily distinguished from the rest | te 


by the purple velvet drapery which adorned its sides 
in festoons: also several trophies of tri-coloured 
flags attached at small distances from each other 
along the sides, and a canopy erected aft, besides 
other adornments. 

On La Normandie taking up its station at Val de 
la Haie, amid such tributes of respect as the place 
could afford, the prince took boat and visited in per- 
son La Dorade, and each vessel provided for the con- 
veyance of his escort. 

About four o’clock La Dorade was laid alongside 
La Normandie, and by a little after five o’clock the 
removal of the coffin on board the former was effect- 
ed, the prince having ordered the canopy and all the 
ornaments on deck to be removed; he observed, 
** This noble deposit from St. Helena needs no adorn- 
ment.” 

At Val de la Haie the vessel anchored for the 
night, the prince proposing to arrive at Rouen early 
the following morning. 


RECEPTION OF THE CORPSE AT ROUEN. 


The inhabitants of that city wished that the ashes 
of Napoleon might be landed, and suffered to re- 
main on shore for a short period. This the govern- 
ment positively refused; but the prince at length so 
far yielded to the force of public opinion expressed 
through the authorities, as to consent that the Dorade 
steambont conveying the imperial remains should 
halt during a sufficient time in Rouen to enable the 
authorities to visit them, and the archbishop and cler- 
gy to perform some religious ceremonies. 

Immediately on this announcement being received 
the municipal council met and proposed 25,000 
francs, (£1,000) to defray the expense of the hon- 
ours to be paid to the remains as they passed by the 
city. The following proclamation was issued by 
Baron Delporte, the prefect of the department of the 
Lower Seine :— 





PROCLAMATION BY THE PREFECT. 


Fellow-citizens!—The department of the Lower 
Seine will be the first traversed by the funeral cor. 
tége, proceeding, under the direction of his royal 
highness the Prince de Joinville, towards the eapital 
of the kingdom, where memorable ceremonies are to 
be celebrated, in presence of the great bodies of the 
state, the contemporary illustrations, and the prodi- 
gies of atts. 

No event in history, perhaps, presents itself with 
the character of grandeur which accompanies the 
unhoped for removal of the remains of the Emperor 
“oo 

yhen the vessel conveying those venerated ashes 
shall advance slowly along the river, you will re- 
ceive it with that religious feeling and those deep 
emotions which are ever poudened by the recollec- 
tion of the misfortunes of the country, its triumphs, 
and its glory. 

You will render the last honours to that great 
man with the calm and dignity becoming a popula- 
tion which has so often experienced the benefit of 
his protecting power, and of his special solicitude. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE MAYOR OF ROUEN. 


The Mayor of Rouen, M. Barbet, also addressed 
his constituents on the occasion in the following 


rms :— 
Beloved fellow-citizens !—After twenty-five years’ 
exile in a foreign land, Napoleon is at last restored 
to us. 

A French prince, the worthy son of our citizen 
king, brings back to France what remains of the 
great Emperor. 

In a few days these glorious ashes will rest in 
peace under the national safeguard of his glory, and 
the remains of his invincible phalanxes. 

A few instants only are allowed us to salute the 
coffin of the hero who caused the French name to be 
respected throughout the world. 

t us employ them, beloved citizens, in solemnly 
manifesting the sympathies which are in the hearts 
of a population over whom the Emperor once ex- 
tended his powerful and protecting hand. 

Let us unite with a religious feeling in the trinm- 
phal funeral, reserved to him by the city where his 
glory and genius are stamped with immortal gran- 

eur. 

The name of Napoleon is still fondly cherished 
at Rouen. He did much to increase the im 
and commerce of the city, and was frequently heard 
to declare that Paris, Rouen, and Havre should form 
one great city, of which the Seine should be the 
main street—a project which he would have realised, 
had the fortune of war permitted. 

Nothing was left undone to give effect to the cere- 
mony, and to render the passage of the flotilla as 
imposing as possible. Round the barrier, formed by 
the stone bridge and the suspension bridge, a num- 
ber of pyramids, covered with purple lustring, spot- 
ted with gold tears, and on the ~~ of which were 
inscribed the names of the principal battles of the 
empire, had been erected. The suspension bridge 
was ornamented with various emblems peculiar to 
that period, and in the centre stood a triumphal arch 
of the largest proportions, made of the same cloth, 
all spotted over with bees (the programme estimates 
their number at 36,000, the yards of cloth used 
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at 20,000, ) profusely adorned with the letter N, and 
surmounted by eagles, and figures of Fame and Vic- 
tory. On the left bank of the Seine, a long gallery, 
also in lustring and covered with mournful emblems, 
had been prepared for the accommodation of the 
civil, poo military, and religious authorities. 
The Pont de Pierre, in the centre of which stands 
the bronze statue of Corneille, the Shakspeare of 
the French stage, had also been handsomely deco- 
rated, and exhibited an extraordinary profusion of 
trophies and tri-coloured flags; finally, in the centre 
of the river, two kiosks had been built, but merely 
for the coup d’ail, and to conceal two piers of the old 
wooden bridge which have not yet been removed. 
Along the Quay du Havre, and on the opposite quay 
de la Grand Chaussee, were stationed two vai-ecauxr 
dhonneur, large merchant vessels decorated with the 
colours of all nations, and a broad British flag flying 
at the top of the: highest mast. Nearly every house 
in the city was decorated with tri-coloured flags and 
banners trimmed with crape, and spotted with gold 
tears, bees, and N’s. The suspension-bridge was 
reserved exclusively for the veteran soldiers of Na- 
poleon. 

Long before daybreak in the morning of Thursday, 
the whole city was astir. The population of the 
sslghboustend poured in from all directions during 
the night, and in the course of the morning there 
could not be less than 150,000 assembled in 
the city. Nothing could exceed the anxiety mani- 
fested on the occasion. So early as half-past seven 
e’clock, detachments of cuirassiers, who had been 
marched into the city the previous day, began to take 


up a position along the quay, and the drummers of 
the National Guard to beat the rappel. 

About nine o’clock in the morning, when the can- 
non announced to the city that the cortége had left 
the Val de la Haie, where it had lain during the 
night, the clergy of all the parishes left the Cathe- 


dral, all dressed in their richest ornaments, and pre- 
ceded by the Cardinal Archbishop, repaired in pro- 
cession to the tent prepared for their reception. e 
prefect, and the civil, judiciary, and military autho- 
rities also proceeded thither respectively, and the re- 
tired officers, the members of the Legion of Honour, 
the wounded and soldiers of the old army of the 
empire, who had assembled at the Town-hall, tra- 
versed the streets, bearing crowns of immortelfes and 
laurel, and went to take their station under the tri- 
umphal arch. 

The latter certainly constituted the most interest- 


|bear so considerable a weight, an old “ grognard” 
walking by him observed, “It is easy to see that 
you were not with us at the passage of the Bridge 
\of the Beresina, or you would not be so squeamish,” 
The young soldiers appeared no less affected than 
‘these veterans. A lieutenant of cuirassiers, stand- 
ing among a group of other officers, said, “I would 
| give a great deal to be able to command my emotion; 
i+ t I feel that when the convoy comes up | shall cry 
| like a child, and I shall look so foolish at the head 
of my men.” 

In the mean time the National Guards, who had 
assembled at eight o’clock in their respective quar- 
ters, were met marching in every direction towards 
the river; all to a man were at their post; even those 
who had no uniforms felt bound to attend dressed in 
= clothes, and with tri-coloured cockades in their 
i hats. The three first batallions drew up along the 
|right bank, between the Mature and the suspension- 
| bridge, with the firemen to their right, and a squad- 
|ron of cavalry on their rear, and the three others, 
with the second squadron, formed en datallie on the 
opposite side of the bank, between the suspension- 
bridge and the Grand Cours. The officers all wore 
crape on their arms and swords; the flags and ban- 
|ners were wrapped up in a black veil, and the drums 
muffled. On the opposite sections of the quays, 
facing the National, Guards, and on the Pont de 
Pierre, were drawn up several regiments of infantry, 
and behind them were cuirassiers and gendarmes. 

At ten the arrangements were completed, and the 
array of military force was most imposing. There 
were present, detachments of the Ist, 3d, 12th, 15th, 
24th, and 44th regiments of the Line, a regiment of 
cuirassiers, a large body of gendarmerie, six battal- 
lions of the National Guard of Rouen, and numerous 
bodies of the National Guard of the neighbouring 
towns. Those troops were employed to line the 
|quays and to preserve the thoroughfare along the 
|river clear. e shops throughout the town were 
‘almost all closed, every window and every balcony 
| which could command a view of the river was filled 
| with spectators, and nearly every building was deco- 
|rated with some flag or banner. In fact, when the 
‘fog cleared away, and the sun burst forth, the coup 
|d’@il, was admirable. These dispositions were all 
‘completed, when about a quarter past ten o’clock a 
discharge of artillery announced that the convoy was 
entering the — of the city. It was immedi- 
‘ately responded to by the cannon of the National 
| Guard, stationed, since six o’clock in the morning, 








ing portion of the cortége. They were from 1,400 on the Coté St. Catherine, and by the batteries of 
to 1,500 in number. Some of them, particularly the ‘the Vaisseaux d’Honneur, which afterwards fired a 
soldiers, wore the uniforms of the corps to which shot every minute until the close of the religious 
a aes om | og bel gee Rp as ment = _ of A are rung ca 
orse chasseurs of the Imperial Guard, and one or|and the bands of the National Guard and troops 
two very old men were attired in the uniform of the played funeral marches. At eleven o'clock the smoke 
terrible 57th brigade of the pa of Italy. Many of the a steamer e — The flotilla con- 
were disabled ;—some had lost a leg, others an arm; | sisted of twelve sinall vessels. e procession was 
bat all looked radiant, though sorrowful, and many ‘opened by the steamer La Parisienne, on board of 
had tears rolling in their eyes. “Oh! that I lived | which were several municipal officers. This vessel 
to see this day,” exclaimed an old-Legionnaire. “I was followed bya second, which appeared to contain 
shall now die happy. My country may again defy | nobody but the crew; the third in order was the De- 
the world, we have got back ~—r ium.” An- | rade, containing the coffin enclosing the ashes of Na- 
other, who evidently laboured under deep emotion, | poleon, and after her came ten other steamers. The 
cried out “ He is my father! I know no other.” A all stopped at the extremity of the island du Pett 
third, stationed at the rear of the column, evincing |Gay, to take in pilots, and shortly afterwards re- 
some fears as to the solidity of the iron bridge to|sumed their course, proceeding at a slow rate to 
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enable the people to see the catafalque as it a It 
was raised on the prow of the Dorade. At its four 
corners stood Generals Gourgand and Bertrand, Las 
Cases, and M. Marchand, his valet de chambre. Be- 
hind was an altar, surmounted with a large eagle and 
fasces of tricoloured flags, next to which were placed 
the Abbé Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedition 
and his two acolytes. After him came the Prince 
de Joinville, leading the mourners, surrounded by 
his staff and the other persons who had accompanied 
him to St. Helena, and in the rear were one hundred 
seamen of the Belle Poule frigate. The coffin was 
covered with an imperial mantle, and different other 
insignia of the Emperor, and everything on board 
bore N’s, and other devices and emblems of the em- 
pire. As the convoi passed along, the drums beat 
the march, the troops and National Guards presented 
arms, and the banners were inclined. On reaching 
the suspension bridge, upon which stood the trium- 
phal arch, the a Paes a while, during which 
the old military defiled before the coffin, throwing 
their crowns on, and saluting the catafalgue. At this 
moment innumerable banners and handkerchiefs were 
waved by the spectators, and immortelles and crowns 
of laurel were thrown from every part towards the 
ee The cry of * Vive l"Empereur” seemed 
to burst almost involuntarily from the old legionaries 
as they saluted the corpse of their favourite chief. 


After the delay of a few minutes, the Dorade pass- 
ed under the arch, and took her station alone in the 
centre of the basin, fired several salutes, and remain- 
ed there for about twenty minutes, while a solemn 
funeral service was celebrated by the cardinal arch- 
bishop of Rouen, attended by two hundred priests. 
The deepest silence and profound attention prevailed 
during this solemn ceremony. 


Immediately afterwards, a salute of six rounds 
from the shore announced that the ceremony would 
henceforth assume a triumphal character; the bells 
rung in peals, all signs of mourning disappeared, 
the bands played national airs, the troops presen’ 
arms, and the artillerymen of the National Guards 
fired 101 rounds. 

The Prince de Joinville, in compliance with the 
orders he had received not to quit his charge an 
instant, remained on deck all the time; but shortly 
before weighing anchor, he sent his aid-de-camp, 
Capt. Hornoux, to compliment the authorities in his 
name, A moment afterwards the catafalgue boat 
cleared the Pont de Pierre, and the escort steamers 
followed in the same order, and were soon out of 
sight. As the steamers moved forward, the pupils 
of the college stationed on the quay raised a loud 
shout in honour of Napoleon, The whole ceremony 
did not last more than half an hour. All was over 
before twelve o'clock, and the troops were withdrawn. 
The multitudes retired in the most perfect order, but 
so dense was the crowd, that several hours elapsed 
before the streets were passable. The Mayor of 
Rouen has ordered a medal to be struck in com- 
memoration of the event. The expense of the cere- 
mony to the city of Rouen is estimated at 60,000 
francs. Two accidents unfortunately occurred—a 
man trying to hoist a flag on the top of a powder 
magazine, fell from the edifice, and was killed on 
the spot ; and another slipped from the quay into the 
river and was drowned. 


PROGRESS OF THE PROCESSION TO COURBEVOIE. 


As the procession moved up the river, both shores 
were lined by an immense number of people, and by 
detachments of the national guards. 

At Candebac, when the Dorade passed, a national 
| guard was so much affected that he fell down in a fit 
of apoplexy, and was with much difficulty restored 
to animation. At ten on Thursday evening the 
flotilla passed by Pont de l’Arche, and took up a 
station half a league above the town. 

To detail the further progress of the flotilla up the 
Seine, would only be to repeat what we have already 
said. From the time of its departure from Rouen, 
as well as before its arrival there, the preparations 
above and below the river covered its banks, and 
where no villages or even insignificant hamlets were 
in sight, a salute fired from some small cannon, a 
discha of fire-arms, or the waving of a flag, 
arrested the presence of detached groups of peasant- 
ry and others who had quitted their avocations, not 
only to gene for 4 few moments on the cercueil, but 
to signify their participation in the national feeling. 
The few small towns through which it passed, each 
according to its means bore its share in adding to the 
warmth of the ral welcome. Every where ths 


same enthusiasm prevailed, but in no instance was 
there the slightest attempt made to disturb the public 


ce. 

Early on Saturday morning the steamers arrived at 
Mantes, and were received by the clergy of the town 
in their robes, the mayor, sub-prefect, and all the 
civil and municipal officers of the arrondissement. 
The national guards, drawn up in line, presented 
arms, and the whole population crowded t» the shores 
to show their respect. The flotilla arrived at Poissy 
on the same afternoon, and stopped off that town for 
the night. The national guards of the surrounding 
communes were under arms, headed by the authori- 
ties, to pay due honour to the remains. 

On Sunday, the procession moved up from yr 


ted | to Maisons, where similar honours were rende 


and where it remained for the night. At both these 
points great crowds of people from the surrounding 
districts, and numbers of Parisians, came to witness 
the spectacle. 

On Monday, the procession advanced from Maisons 
to the bridge built across the Seine, immediately 
below St. Germains, a town beautifully situated 
about twelve miles from Paris, and containing a 
population of 11,000 persons. Its vicinity te Paris 
brought immense crowds from the capital to witness 
the passage of the funeral flotilla. From seven 
o’elock in the morning the railway trains from Paris 
continued to pur forth their thousands, and the roads 
from all parts of the country, as well as from Paris, 
were encumbered with foot passengers and every 
description of vehicle, all verging to one common 
centre. The preparations made were very extensive 
and magnificent. On the bridge was stationed a 
band of two hundred musicians to perform solemn 
symphonies as the steamer came up the river. All 
the civil and military authorities of the Seine-et- 
Ouse assembled in their state dresses, and the 
National Guards of St. Germains and Versailles 
were under arms on the shores. By ten o’clock, a 
dense mass of people were collected on each side of the 





river, and on the site of the town of St. Germains. 
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The lofty heights were covered with persons at 
every opening left by the houses and villas, the 
vindion of these being also — Tapestry 
and the national colours were appended to the walls 
of many of these. The bridge was ornamented 
with flags and pennants, the municipal authorities 
and troops lining it, as indeed the banks of the river. 
Infantry and cavalry of the regular troops, and of the 
civic guard from St. Germains, Versailles, and other 
places, were present, to about 8,000 men; the artille- 
ry of the national guard fired minute guns. At 
eleven o’clock the first steamer was perceived, and 
was hailed with the loudest acclamations. The 
flotilla proceeded in much the same order as when it 
quitted Rouen, but this time was attended by a bril- 
liant band; two hundred of the best performers of the 
metropolis, under the leadership of the chief of the 
orchestra at the Opera, being in attendance on board 
one of the vessels, and playing funeral symphonies 
and military music, An enthusiastic cry of “ Vive 
I’ Empereur !” burst forth on the near approach of La 
Dorade, which was saluted by the national flag as 
she passed under the bridge. 

The flotilla passed on amid every possible demon- 
stration of attachment to Napoleon, and national 
rejoicing at the recovery of his remains. From this 
spot the shores were lined by thousands of Parisians 
who, regardless of the bitter cold, assembled to view 
the steamers as they passed. At the successive 
villages of Chatou, Epinai, St. Denis, and Amiens, 


on the banks of the Seine, the civil and military 
authorities of the district assembled, and did all in 
their power to contribute to the pomp and magnifi- 


cence of the procession. 

At Annieres, a small village two miles below 
Courbevoie, lay the massive and gorgeous vessel 
which had been built to convey Napoleon’s remains 
from Val-de-la-Haie. A receptacle for these had 
been raised on its deck, in the form of an ptian 
temple, oblong in build, open at the sides, with plain 
square columns, supporting a flat roof, but — 
in front by four statues, on the heads of which it ap- 
peared to rest, the entrance to this temple being by 
several steps; the vessel having an immense eagle 
(gilded) as a figure-head, and bronze shields, was 
suspended all round with the names of victories, 
trophies of arms, flags surmounted by the imperial 
eagle, and its bulkhead covered with laurels and 
immortelles. In the front and rear were four tripods 
throwing out flames, and round the tomb were en- 
graved on escutcheons the names of the principal 
victories of the republic and empire. This magnifi- 
cent and expensive piece of craftmanship, was not 
used for the purpose it was destined for, from its 
great weight rendering it impossible it should be 
towed up by any steamer on the river, in time for the 
translation to take place on the 15th instant. This 
vessel formed part of the convoy from Annieres to 
Courbevoie, and had a magnificent effect. 

The cortége ed slowly to Courbevoie, 
where it arrived at half past three o'clock in the 
afternoon of Monday, and imperial honours were 
there paid to the remains. The five battalions sta- 
tioned at Courbevoie were under arms, and drawn u 
along the left bank of the river, which was cov 
with an immense multitude, who saluted the re- 
mains with deafening acclamations. 

The National Guards had not been called out, as 
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it was found impossible to land the coffin until the 
next morning; but they were represented by their 
officers, who had repaired to the beach with the 
authorities of the surrounding districts. As each of 
the steamers came up she fired a salute, and then 
took the station assigned to her for the night, on both 
banks of the river. 

At five o’clock, Marshal Soult, Admiral Duperré 
and M. Duchatel arrived at Courbevoie, and repaired 
on board the Dorade steamer to pay their homage to 
the Prince de Joinville. Shortly afterwards the 
Duke de Nemours joined them, and spent part of the 
night with his brother. All the steamers were 
illuminated, and the tripods of the tumular boat 
threw out flames during the whole night. 

The Prince de Joinville remained on board, and 
only a few of the sailors were allowed to land. One 
man, however, came ashore by special leave, who 
no sooner set his foot on the quay than he was 
surrounded and embraced a all the generals, in 

resence of all the troops. This man, Sergeant Hu- 
bert, had never abandoned the Emperor dead or alive. 
After the demise of Napoleon, he had assigned to 
himself the mission of guarding his tomb, which he 
had piously discharged ever since the 5th of May, 
1821. Hubert was dressed in the uniform of the 
grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, and wore the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honour. 

Before relating the events of Tuesday, and giving 
the procession, it will be necessary to describe the 
appointed route, and detail the preparations made for 
giving all possible effect to the awful ceremony. 

PREPARATIONS AT COURBEVOIE. 

Courbevoir is a small village about four miles 
from Paris, situated on one of the delightful emi- 
nences which diversify the left bank of the Seine, at 
a short distance from Neuilly. On the summit of 
the hill on which the village stands, are some mag- 
nificent barracks erected by Louis XV. The popu- 
lation of the village is about two thousand, but on 
Monday night every house was densely crowded 
with persons anxious to obtain an early view of the 
ceremony on the following morning. ‘The wharf or 
landing place constructed for the disembarkation 
of the coffin at Courbevoie, was terminated by in 
open Grecian temple, one hundred feet high, under 
which the body was to lie in state, and to be after- 
wards transferred to the funeral car. This temple, 
of ahandsome and tasteful structure, was decorated 
at its angles with branches of palm and tri-coloured 
flags, and an eagle, with displayed wings and span- 
ning sixteen feet, was placed over the front of the 
temple. The most interesting decoration was a 
colossal statue of the Empress Josephine, erected at 
the extremity of the bridge of Neuilly. From the 
sharpness of the weather, it was found impossible 
to complete the central column, which was designed 
for the head of the bridge, and it was therefore left 
unfinished ; on the base of it was presented the fol- 
lowing inscription, containing the last request of 
Napoleon :—“I wish my x ae to repose on the 
banks of the Seine.” Next to it were raised three 
tripods of twenty feet high, and handsomely decorat- 
ed, from which arose volumes of flames. 


THE FUNERAL CAR. 


The car, destined to receive the sarcophagus on 
its removal from the temple at the head of the wha:/, 
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was of the most magnificent description. It consist- 
ed of five distinct parts—1, the base; 2, the pedestal ; 
3, the caryatides ; 4, the shield ; and 5, the cenotaph. 

The base rested on four massive gilt wheels; it 
was twenty-five feet long and six high, and presented 
the form of a parallelogram, with a semi-circular 
platform in front. On this last stood a group of four 

nii, supporting the crown of Charlemagne; at the 
four angles were four other genii, in relievo, who 
held garlands with one hand, and with the other the 
trumpet of Fame; above were fasces; in the middle, 
eagles, and the cipher of the Emperor surrounded 
with crowns. The base and its ornaments were 
covered with burnished gold. 

The pedestal placed on this base was eighteen feet 
in length, by seven in height, and entirely covered 
with gold and purple cloth, with the cipher and arms 
of the Emperor. On both sides hung two velvet 
imperial mantles, sprinkled with bees. Behind was 
a profusion of flags. 

On this pedestal stood fourteen caryatides, some- 
what larger than life, entirely gilt over, and support- 
ing with their heads and hands an immense shield. 
These caryatides were placed, six on one side, and 
six on the other, back to back, and two others at the 
extremities. 

The shield was in gold, of an elongated oval form, 
and loaded with fasces of javelins. 

The sarcophagus, of an antique form, was raised 
above the shield. In the centre, ona rich cushion, 
lay the sceptre, the hand of justice, and the imperial 
crown, studded with jewels, 

This monument of gold and velvet, about fifty eet 
high, was to be drawn by sixteen black horses, 
yoked by fours, and so caparisoned as only to show 
the extremity of their feet. The caparisons were 
cut in the shape of those of the tournament horses 
of the middle ages, and in gold cloth. The manes 
were adorned with gold tresses and white plumes, 
and valets, dressed in the livery of the Emperor, led 
the horses. 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF THE ETOILE. 


The width and directness of the roads, along 
which it was arranged the procession should pass, 
afforded ample room for the display of every deserip- 
tion of decoration and for the accommodation of 
the hundreds of thousands who were anxious to 
obtain a view of the caras it passed. From Cour- 
bevoie, a wide and stately avenue, one of the noblest 
in the world, bordered on each side by a double row 
of majestic trees, leads to the Barriere de Neuilly, a 
large open place, in the centre of which is erected 
the triumphal arch de l’Etoile. This splendid 
structure, which surpasses in magnitude every monu- 
ment of the kind hitherto raised, was began in 1806, 
at the expense of the city of Paris, to commemorate 
the triumphs of Napoleon over Russia, and his alli- 
ance with the Emperor Alexander at Tilsit. It is 
even yet scarcely finished, but is 133 feet in neigh, 
and 138 in width. The d centre arch is 87 feet 


high, and 45 wide. This splendid arch, under which 
it was arranged the car should rest for a few minutes, 
was most tastefully decorated. It was almost cover- 
ed with banners, each one being surmounted with 
crape, and bearing an inscription. There were writ- 


ld :—**The Army of the Rhine,” 


ten in letters of 
oselle,” “The 


“The Army of the Rhine and 





Army of Italy,” “The army of Rome,” “The Ar- 
my of Holland,” “The Grand Army.” On both 
faces of the arch—* The Army of the Sambre et 
Meuse,” “The Army of Catalonia,” &e. An im- 
mense quantity of purple velvet and crape, studded 
with Napoleontiec devices, gold N’s, bees, and tears, 
was employed to adorn other portions of the arch. 
On its summit was a device, termed “ The Apotheo- 
sis of Napoleon,” which consisted of the peror 
himself, in his imperial costume, supported in some 
degree by an eagle on each hand, and beyond them 
Fame, 4 cheval, proclaiming his deeds of arms. The 
whole of the preparations were not completed until 
the hour fixed for the arrival of the procession 


AVENUE DE NEUILLY. 


From the arch the entrance within the walls is by 
the Barriére de |’ Etoile, a curious gate, consisting of 
two separate pavilions united by a railing of iron 
work. The Avenue de Neuilly, one of the most 
majestic walks in Paris, had then to be traversed. 
On each side, at intervals, were placed splendid 
columns, each surmounted by un eagle bearing tripods 
filled with an inflammable substance, which burnt 
brightly, and sent forth an odorous smell as the pro- 
cession passed. 

CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


The Avenue de Neuilly is terminated by the Champs 
Elysees. The funeral cortége, it was arranged, should 
pass along the fine avenue which runs through the 
centre. ere, as in the Avenue de Neuilly, a num- 
ber of columns had been erected on either side of the 
grand avenue, which were tastefully decorated with 
wreaths of laurel and immortelles, and tri coloured 
flags. 

PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 

At the entrance of the Place de Ja Concorde, from 
the Champs Elysees, are two superb statues by 
Couston, representing restive horses restrained by 

ooms. e place itself is an octagon, surro: nded 

y balustrades, and terminated by eight small pavi- 
lions. Its situation is magnificent. The committee 
directing the funeral ceremony, upon a principle of 
good taste, abstained from adding any surplus doco- 
ration to this noble space, already sufficiently worthy 
to give to any public procession, and particu- 
larly to that of the hero who had originally planned 
to a certain extent its present splendid coup d’ail. 
Nothing can be more imposing than the view of this 
grand area, no matter from what direction it is seen. 
All its cardinal points captivate the eye; to the south 
the Pont de la Concorde, with its statues, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, with its austere and legisls- 
tive aspect; to the north the church of Madeleine, 
so solemn and sublime; to the east the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and the palace full of historical and 
royal reminiscences; to the west the Champs 

sees and the triamphal arch, that noble and mar- 
sial enttones for the reception of its renowned pro- 
jector; and in the centre of all the majestic obelisk. 


PONT DE LA CONCORDE. 

On arriving in the centre of the Place de la Con- 
corde, the course of the procession led it to turn to 
the right to cross the Quai des Tuileries, and to 
over the Bridge de la Concorde. Here the 

ive talents of the committee seem to have 
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incipally centered, with the view of rendering it 
my re most conspicuous objects of this neni 
ble ceremony. The two lofty columns at each end, 
surmounted by gilded eagles, and decorated with 
rich silk tri-coloured flags, the eight colossal statues 
lately erected on each side, among which was one 
of War, exactly in front of that representing Pru- 
dence, a profusion of tri-coloured banners, a double 
file of national guards, troops of the line, and munici- 

al cavalry, the newly finished facade of the Cham- 
- of Deputies at the further end, and the splendid 
statue of Immortality on a pedestal in front—all 
combined to render this spot truly admirable. 


ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. 


Great exertions had been made to gve an imposin 
aspect to this noble avenue. Thirty-two statues o 
celebrated French warriors, commencing with 
Clovis, and terminating with Ney, Jourdain, and 
Lebau, were placed at intervals along the line; and 
at the edge of the quay was a colossal gilt statue of 
Napoleon himself. The numerous streamers and 
banners which were attached to triumphal pillars, 
gave to the whole avenue a very beautiful a 
ance, terminated as it was by the noble building 
of the Invalides, the facade of which was so pro- 
fusely decorated. 


HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 


After crossing the bridge it was ordered that the 
procession should turn to the right, and proceed 
along the Quai d’Orsay till it attained the Esplanade 


des Invalides, which leads, in a direct line to the 
hotel itself. This splendid building is one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the reign of Louis 
XIV. As its name denominates, it is an hospital 
for the reception of old soldiers, officers as well as 
rivates, now contains from four to five thonsand. 
e exterior is superb: the anade to the north 
extends to the Seine, and is furnished with an avenue 
of majestic trees. The facade of the building is of 
an imposing aspect, and the chief entrance is deco- 
rated with elaborate sculpture. The key-stone of the 
large arch represents a head of Hercules, in marble. 
The church, which is at the extremity of the Cour 
Royale, is one of the finest structures in France. 
The lofty nave is supported by richly decorated pil- 
lars, and was in the time of Napoleon, ornamented 
with 3,000 standards taken from different nations. 
The colours captured at Algiers now supply their 
place. The pulpit and the altar were all adorned 
with the richest sculpture. At the end of the nave 
is the dome, which is supported by forty columns 
of the composite order, and is com of three 
cupolas. ‘I'hrough the opening of the first arch may 
be seen a fine fresco, representing the apotheosis 
of St. Louis. Between the windows of the dome 
are figures of the twelve apostles. The church is 
ornamented with numerous bas-reliefs, statues, and 
fresco paintings. The library, which now consists 
of 20,000 volumes, was founded by Napoleon. The 
church has, at all times, a splendid and unique effect ; 
but, when the decorations ordered for ~ sees 
were completed, it had the appearance of a palace, 
resplendent with and silver on a violet and black 
ground. the dome, round the whole extent, 
as high as the first order of architecture, was sp 
a drapery of violet velvet, studded all over with stars 
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of gold, and bordered with a m ld fringe. On 
the right and left, where stand ‘the weabo of Vi auban 
and Turenne, were raised platforms, with seats for 
the accommodation of the members of the Chambers 
of Peers and Deputies, and the corps diplomatique. 
At the bottom, and opposite to the grand entrance, 
was erected an altar for the religious part ef the cere- 
mony, to the right of which was a rich tribune for the 
king and royal family, elegantly hung with velvet, 
ie a gold. Atthe side of this tribune was 
an , decoreted in the same way, for the ladies of 
the court ; and opposite, one for the ministers—the 
two latter were ornamented with velvet and fringe 
of silver. The three friezes which crown the attic, 
ornamented with gold and silver, with a series of 
escutcheons, were hung around, representing, one 
the imperial arms, and another the cipher N, sur- 
rounded in crowns of gold. These entablemens thus 
decorated form a triple line of lights. All these 
decorations were interwoven with garlands of laurel 
and crowns of immortelles. Beneath the windows 
which give light to the dome was placed an enormous 
eagle, with outstretched wings. The eight columns 
which support the dome were completely covered 
with velvet, stadded with bees in gold. On the 
spot where dhe tomb of Napoleon is to be erected 
was the catafalque, fifty feet high, and “—o< of 
two frames ornamented with bas-reliefs. e first 
was decorated at each = with a statue represent- 
ing Victory, ten feet in height, one hand bearing a 
palm, the other resting on a shield. It was support- 
ed at the back by trophies, surmounted by an eagle, 
representing all the arms of the nations conquered 
bY Napoleon. The second ——— four columns 
of the Corinthian order, on which was placed the cano- 
py of the catafalque. This canopy is in form of a 
deme, and surmounted by an eagle spreading to the 
extent of ten feet. The whole was superbly gilded. 
Round the catafalque, in addition to a number 
of lustres, there were sixteen funeral urns, from 
whence issued flames of different colours. Before 
the entrance was a vast square chapel, =a by 
pillars, covered and decorated; on each of these 
pillars was written, in letters of gold, the names 
of the most distinguished of the generals of the 
empire, with the names of the battles in which they 
most distinguished themselves. 

On the procession arriving at the gate of the 
Invalides, it was to be met by Louis Philippe him- 
self. The funeral service was to be performed in the 
most solemn manner, ane Mozart’s “* Requiem” was 
to be sung by a corps of the most celebrated vocalists 
in Europe. 

THE PROCESSION. 
THE STREETS. 


Having deseribed the whole of the preparations for 
the procession and the route it was to take, we com- 
mence our narrative of the we ea) of Tuesday, 
the 15th December, a day which will long be remem- 
bered in France, and whose events will form a me- 
morable page in the history of Kurope. 

Long before day-break all Paris was astir, and the 
streets densely thronged. From every part of the 
city, and from the surrounding country, the popula- 
tion flowed, in one continuous and mighty stream, 
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Etoile. ‘The greatest number, however, did not 
stop there, but pashed on to Neuilly, the avenue of 
which was, in the course of a short time, occupied 
by at least 400,000 or 500,000 persons. The passage 
on the bridge of Neuilly having been closed at seven 
o’clock in the morning, the people could not accom- 
plish their pilgrimage to Courbevoie. Between 
2,000 and 3,000, however, got into boats, and crossed 
over toone of King Louis Phillippe’s islands, just 
opposite to Courbevoie, from which a good view of 
the ceremony of the landing of the remains could be 
had. For some hours the torrent of population flow- 
ed continually in the direction of Courbevoie, but at 
length the roads became completely blocked up ; and 
those who were anxious to obtain a view of the pro- 
cession were compelled to disperse themselves 
throngh the different avenues along which it was 
fixed to proceed, and, by degrees, the whole line of 
route became densely peopled. Those who had se- 
eured places for viewing the procession, fearful of 
losing their seats, arrived early in the morning, and 
the windows of the houses which commanded a view 
of the procession, presented, shortly after daylight, a 
very animated appearance. All the terraces of the 
Tuileries facing the Place de la Concorde were 
thronged by those who had been fortunate a to 
obtain tickets, and the balconies of the Hotel of the 
Minister of Marine and of the Garde Meuble were 
densely occupied by privileged spectators. 

Although every possible precaution had been taken 
by the Government for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace, and it was fully ascertained that no inten- 
tion of exciting any disturbance existed, yet, as the 
countless thousands of persons kept pouring in, and 
the streets became densely thronged, an undefined 
feeling of apprehension prevailed, that an attempt 
would be made to disturb the order of the procession. 
This alarm was not confined to the spectators alone, 
but appeared to have extended to the Government, 
for a very strong body of troops occupied the terrace 
of the Tuileries’ gardens, until the procession passed 
the Pont de la Concorde; fortunately, however, 
these fears proved wholly unfounded. 

Shortly after seven o’clock, the national guards, 
municipal guards, and troops of the line, began to 
take up their appointed stations. The whole route 
to be taken by the procession was: completely lined 
by soldiery, who maintained order till the cortége 
had passed, and then filed off and joined the proces- 
sion, so that the funeral train kept continually aug- 
menting. The battalions of the national guards 
were observed to be more complete than on any oc- 
casion of their assembling since 1830. 

Early in the morning considerable alarm was oc- 
casioned by a riotous — of law and medical 
students. They had met in a body on the previous 
day, and had sent a deputation to the prefect, on 
Monday, praying to be allowed to join the cortege 
after the military schools. This request not being 
complied with, mg! determined on attending in a 
body, and actually formed a procession of their own. 
At eight o’clock they assembled on the Place du 
Pantheon, about 2,000 in number, drew up four 
abreast, and marched through the city in that order, 
preceded by a tri-coloured flag covered with black 
crape. As they debouched from the Pont Royal, the 
guards of the palace took alarm and turned out; but, 
perceiving that they moved on quietly, they allowed 


| them to traverse the garden of the Tuileries. Their 
|manner and bearing showed that, if they did not 
‘court a fray, itcould not come amiss; and their pos- 
Session of a flag, of which and its bearer they took 
especial care, was evidence, not to be mistaken, that 
| they set interference at defiance, or were ready to re- 
pelit. Itis possible that, among the crowd which 
gazed upon them, there were some who sympathised 
with them, but no salutes or cheers marked their 
assage. On they went, however, gay but reckless. 

ey then entered the Champs Elysées, and pro- 
ceeded towards Neuilly, formed behind the National 
Guards, and, when the triumphant car came up, 
followed the procession, still walking behind the 
National Guards. From the moment the march 
commenced until they reached the Place de la Con- 
corde they continued singing “ La Marseillaise,” 
and vociferated after each strophe cries of “* Death 
to the English, and to the .Ministére de l’ Etranger.” 
Their rage, however, was particularly directed against 
M. Guizot, whom they loaded with all sorts of im- 
a and the most opprobrious epithets. A 
National Guard having attempted to wrest the ban- 
ner from the hands of the bearer, was nigh paying 
with his life for his impradence. Unsupported by 
his comrades, he was soon disarmed and knocked 
down, and finally taken by the four limbs and thrown 
into a ditch on the side of the road, by which means 
he escaped being trodden to death by the crowd. 
The students accompanied the procession as far as 
the Place de la Concorde, and then ascended the Rue 
Royale and the Boulevards, siill singing the “ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ as far as the hotel of the Foreign Office, 
where they vociferated cries of ** Death to Guizot!” 
* Guizot a la Lanterne!” “ Guizot a la Tamise !” 
“ Mort au Traitre de 1815!” “Vive Thiers!" &c. 

The morning was bitterly cold and slightly foggy; 
but as the day advanced the sun broke forth in cloud- 
less splendour, and, as its beams were every where 
reflected by waving banners, gold ornaments, and 
the bright steel swords and bayonets of the soldiery, 
nothing could surpass the animation of the scene. 

By ten o’clock the whole of the soldiery had ar- 
rived at their appointed stations, and nearly the en- 
tire population of Paris had crowded itself into the 
spacious streets before described. Occasionally the 
passing of some persons, who proceeded to Courbe- 
voie to take a part in the procession, had the effect 
of exciting the most lively interest. At nine o’clock 
Marshal Gerard, attended by a numerous and bril- 
liant staff, passed through the Champs Elysées in 
the direction of Neuilly, to take his station in the 
procession. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Having premised so much for the preparations and 
external appearances along the line of procession, it 
may not be uninteresting to say a few words relative 
to the disposition of the Parisian population on this 
oceasion, and which, throughout the day, was per- 
fectly peaceable and tranquil. And this was not the 
effect of any severe police regulations, or imposing 
demonstration of armed force, with the view of 
“awing the mob,” but quite spontaneous. The 
only perceptible alteration in the physiognomy of the 
pany was evidently the result of atmospherical in- 
fluence, for the morning, which was clear but in- 





tensely cold up to eleven o'clock, became about that 
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hour overcast, and accompanied by a fall of snow, 
communicating a sort-of gloom to all around; this, 
however, was of short duration, as the sun soon 
beamed forth anew, and | my a smiling aspect to the 
scene and to the bysianders. The delay in the set- 
ting out of the procession, though the expectations of 
the multitude were excited to the utmost, did not ap- 
pear to give rise to any angry feeling, nor was an 
symptom of impatience perceptible. In the interval, 
the natural buoyancy of the French character, and 
their love of fétes, kept hope alive, and they managed 
to spend (kill) the time as agreeably as possible. 
Some derived amusement from the breaking down of 
overloaded benches and rickety chairs, others from 
the dislodgment of boys and adults from young and 
old trees, and others from the administration of a 
pétit verre or other cordial from the numerous ambu- 
latory fountains of refreshment, whose harvest must 
have been considerable on this occasion. In the 
cafés along the line everything rose a hundred per 
cent., and in inany instances it was impossible to ob- 
tain a supply upon any terms. All were crowded 
to overflow. ‘The wise ones, who brought a stock 
of cakes or other provisions, sat down wherever they 
could, and regaled themselves, in expectation of the 
coming event. Another set of marchands sold you, 
for three sous each, gilt or plated medals, commemo- 
rative of the occasion, to which an immortelle was 
fastened by a piece of black riband. Others had im- 
mortelles ~~ ried flowers so called) of all colours, 
but mixed with black. ‘These were earnestly sought 
after, in order to be worn at the button-hole. Lastly, 
a man drove a roaring trade with knots of black 
crape, to be similarly borne, for passing round the 
arm. 


PROGRESS OF THE PROCESSION FROM COURBEVOIE. 


While expectation was thus excited to the utmost 
along the line, the preparations at Courbevoie were 
being rapidly completed. Early in the morning the 
Dorade steamer had left her station in the centre of 
the river, and was moored near the landing place. 
The twenty-four seamen of the Belle Poule, who 
were to carry the coffin ashore, stood on each side of 
the eatafalgue. The troops and National Guards of 
Courbevoie, Rueil, and other neighbouring districts, 
lined the quays, and the artillery was drawn up close 
to the river side. The funeral triumphal car shortly 
afterwards passed the bridge, and, on reaching Cour- 
bevoie, was stationed under the portico of the Gre- 
cian Temple. 

While the preparations for landing the coffin were 
making on shore, the people in the island struck up 
the “ Marseillaise,’’ some of the singers concluding 
each strophe by these words :—*“ Qu’un sang impur 
venge notre Empereur ;” and others, “ et de tout ceur, 
gloire a notre Empereur.”’ When they had got through 
the national hymn, they gave three cheers for Napo- 
leon, and as many curses for his enemies. } 

At half-past 9 o’clock the clergy of Courbevoie 
were seen descending the quay, and when it had 
reached the Dorade, prayers were read over the body. 
The Prince de Joinville then gave orders to land, 
when all the assistants, preceded by the clergy, went 
on shore, and the twenty-four seamen, having raised 
the coffin on their shoulders, followed the procession. 
The artillery fired a salute of twenty-one rounds, and 
the corpse first touched French ground amidst the 
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loudest acclamations of the troops and the people. 
The coffin was conveyed to the Grecian Temple, and 
after lying there in state for a short time, while M. 
Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedition, and the 
other gentlemen chanted prayers, the seamen again 
took up their precious load and carried it to the tri- 
umphal car. 

y this time the Prefects of the Seine and of Po- 
lice, the Mayors of the twelve municipal districts of 
Paris, and of the rural districts, the adjoints, the 
Conseillers de Prefecture, and the other civil author- 
ities, arrived at the bridge of Neuilly to receive the 
— on the limits of the department. 

fhile waiting for the departure of the cortége in 
the Avenue de Neuilly, a number of veterans of the 
old army, dressed in the uniform of the corps to 
which they had belonged, passed through the crowd, 
on their way to join the procession at the bridge. 
They were all but carried in triumph by the people, 
and, as most of them belonged to the Imperial Guard, 
they were saluted as they went along by cries “ Vive 
la Vieille Garde!” The one who seemed toexcite 
the most lively sympathy was an old chief of squad- 
ron of the Mamelukes of the Imperial Guard, attired 
in the rich costume of that regiment, bearing on his 
breast the decorations of the Legion of Honour and of 
the Iron Crown. The Polish Lancers of the Guard 
were also loudly cheered with cries of “* Vive la Po- 

ne !”” 

t was eleven o’clock before the hearse left Cour- 
bevoie. It paused awhile near the statue of Jose- 
phine, after which the procession commenced its 
march, amidst the roaring of artillery, in the follow- 
ing order :— 


The Gendarmerie of the Seine, 
with trumpets, and the Colonel at its head. 


The Municipal Horse Guards, with 
standards and trumpets, and headed by their Colonel. 


Detachments of the 7th Lancers, with the flags 
and band of the regiment, and commanded by their 
Colonel. 
LIBEUTENANT-GENERAL DERRIULE, 


Commandant of Paris, and his staff, and the officers 
en congé. 
A battalion of Infantry of the Line, with their 
Colonel at the head, and accompanied by the band, 
sappers, &c. 


The Municipal Foot Guards, 
with flags and drums, and the Colonel at their head. 


The — and Firemen, with flags 


headed by their Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, 
oul hy the Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Two squadrons of the 5th Cuirassiers, 
flags and band, and the Colonel at the head. 


and drums, 


The Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the division 
and his staff. 
OFFICERS OF ALL GRADE* EMPLOYED AT THE 
WAR.-OFFICE. 
THE MILITARY COLLEGE AT ST. CYR, 
headed by its staff. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 
with its staff. 


THE ECOLE D'APPLICATION D'ETAT MAJOR, 
with its staff. 
A battalion of light Infantry, with the Colonel at its 
head. 
Two batteries of Artillery. 
A detachment of the Ist Battalion of the Foot 
Chasseurs. 
Seven companies of the Engineers, under the orders 
of a Chief of Battalion. 

Four companies of non-commissioned veteran officers. 
Two squadrons of the 5th Cuirassiers, with the 
Colonel at the head. 

Four squadrons of the mounted National Guards, 
with flags and band, and commanded by their Colonel. 


MARSHAL GERARD, COMMANDANT-IN-CHIEF. 
General Jacqueminot, the Deputy-Commander, 
and their staffs. 

The Second Legion of the Suburban National Guards. 
The First Legion of the Paris National Guards. 
Two squadrons of the Cavalry of the National Guards 
headed by the Lieutenant-Colonel. 

A ae in which sat the Almoner, the Chaplain 
of the expedition, and his assistants. 
GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY A*D NAVY OF THE 


RESET VE OR RETIRED LIST, 
on horseback. 


GENERAL OFFICERS AND OTHERS BELONGING TO 
TUE ROYAL NAVY. 


The principal band of funeral music. 


THE WAR HORSE OF NAPOLEON, 
led by two grooms richly dressed in the Imperial 
livery. 


A detachment of 24 non-commissioned officers, 
chosen from the Cavalry of the National Guard, 
from the Cavalry and Artillery of the Line, 
and from the Manicipal Guard, under 
the command of a Captain of the 
General Staff of the National 
Guard. 


/ THE COMMISSION OF ST. HELENA 
in a mourning carriage, drawn by four horses. 


A body of 33 sub-officers, wearing the decorations, 
and selected from the Foot National Guards, 
the Infantry of the Line, the Municipal 
Guards, the Sappers, Firemen, under 
the orders of a Captain of the staff 
of the Foot National Guard. 


THE MARSHALS OF FRANCE. 


Eighty-six mounted sub-officers, bearing the colours 
of the departments, under the command of 
a Staff Major, that of Corsica preceding 
the rest. 


: E'GUTY-SIX EAGLES, 
representing the eighty-six Departments of France. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE 
and his staff 








An 
ADMIRAL 
and 
Lieut. Gen. 
BERTRAND, 
on horse- 
back, each 
holding a 
riband 
@honneur, 
attached to 
the imperial 

pall. 


THE FUNERAL CAR, 


bearing the remains of Na- 
poleon, drawn by 16 horses, 
covered with cloth of gold, 
and adorned with white 
plumes. The car itself, 
with gilt figures before, and 
banners behind; a velvet 
drapery on each side, the 
top supported also by gilt 
figures, surmounted by an 
imperial crown, which was 
covered by a velvet mantle. 


Two 
MARSHALS, 
on horse- 
back, each 
holding a 

riband 
d’honneur, 
attached to, 
the impe- 
rial pall. 











THE FIVE HUNDRED SAILORS 
who accompanied the remains cf Napoleon from 
St. Helena, forming the escort, and surrounding the 
Imperial Car in two ranks. 


THE OLD AIDES-DE-CAMP AND CIVIL AND MILITARY OF- 
FICERS BELONGING TO THE EMPEROR’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The Prefects of the Seine and of Police, the Mem- 
bers of the General Council, the Mayors of Paris 
and their adjoints, &c. 

THE OLD SOLDIERS OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD, 
in uniform; the deputation from Ajaccio, retired mi- 
litary men, in uniform. 


A squadron of the Ist Dragoons, the Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel at its head. 
Lieutenant-General Schneider, commanding the divi- 
sion extra muros, and his staff. 

Field Marshal Hequet, commanding the 4th Brigade 
of Infantry outside Paris. 


A battalion of the 35th Regiment of the Line, with 
the band and banners, and headed by the Colonel. 


Two batteries of Artillery, stationed at Neuilly. 


A battalion of the 35th Regiment, under the command 
of the Lieutenant-Colonel. 


FIELD MARSHAL LAWOESTINE, 
commanding the brigade of the Paris Cavalry. 


Two squadrons of the Ist Dragoons, with their flags 
and band, headed by their Colonel. 


In this order the procession continued to advance, 
and crossing the bridge of Neuilly, debonched into 
the road leading to Paris, where thousands on thou- 
sands of persons were assembled. The first part of 
the cortége was allowed to pass in silence; the mul- 
titude seemed fixed in breathless expectation; but 
the moment the car was perceived, a shout burst forth 
which seemed to rend the air. No words can give 
an idea of the enthusiasm it excited; the crowd 
swayed to and fro, and appeared almost delirious 
with excitement. Every head was bare, and hats, 
handkerchiefs, and banners were waved in triumph, 
while, above the noise of shouting and the roar of 
artillery, were heard loud and frequent cries of Vive 
UEmpereur, As the procession approached the tri- 
umphal arch the cortége became more imposing, from 
the number of troops which had fallen into the line, 
and the crowd more dense, from those who followed 
the procession and attempted to gain another view 
of it. 

According to the arrangement the car halted under 
the arch erected to commemorate the triumph of him 
whose lifeless remains now reposed beneath it. Now 
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it was that the whole coriégye appeared in its most 
imposing form. The detachments of military, who 
composed it, were most handsomely accoutred, and 
the dresses of many of the officers were superb. 
Amongst the persons in the procession who attracted 
particular attention was Marshal Gerard, who was 
attended by a numerous and brilliant staff. Count 
Montalivet appeared at the head of the cavalry of the 
National Guard, of which he is the colonel, in his 
costume of peer of France. The Prince de Joinville 
and the crew of the frigate La Belle Poule were the 
objects of peculiar interest, and the re eagles, 
which represented the eighty-six departments of 
France, and which were carried before the funeral 
car, excited universal admiration. The cuirassiers 
and troops of the line appeared to have been selected 
with great care, and the corps of engineers, which 
was composed of smart, soldier-like men, was much 
noticed. 

Everywhere the corps consisting of Napoleon’s 
old soldiers was enthusiastically received. These 
were the remains of those armies named on the 
streamers or oriflammes which floated above their 
heads on the triumphal arch. Here were to be found 
on foot mer of all grades, from the omar a 8 
with his hat laced with gold, indicating that the 
wearer had commanded in a general engagement, to 
the simple soldier. There was not a man of them 
who did not carry imprinted on his face an expres- 
sion which seemed to say, “I was a soldier of the 
Republic; I was on the Rhine with the advanced 
guard; in Italy, in Egypt, in Germany, in Spain, or 
in Russia.” Here were, in all their variety of uni- 
form (some of them approaching to the grotesque, 
and others the acme of military costume), the soldiers 
of Hoche and Marceau, of Moreau, Jourdan, Mas- 
sena, Augereau, Lannes, Kilmaine, Davoust, Ney, 
Berthier, Lasalle, Murat, Bernadotte, Bessieres, 
Kleber, Kellerman, &c. Here were represented al] 
“arms” of the Imperial Guard, Horse Grenadiers, 
Cuirassiers, Dragoons, Lancers, Hussars, Chasseurs, 
Grenadiers, Fusileers, Chasseurs @ pied, Pontoneers, 
Marines, Guides, and even Mamelukes. Many of 
those veterans had, in addition to scars and cicatrices, 
other strong personal claims to interest; so that, 
between the excitement of what had been seen, and 
what was on the point of passing, and the associa- 
tions and recollections conjured up by the aspect of 
men, whom the imagination almost pictured as called 
from the grave to figure for the moment in the pa- 
geant, the mind yielded to them involuntary homage 
and respect. 

Among those glorious debris of the Grand Army 
and of the old Guards, there were many of those 
celebrated warriors, the Polish Lancers (of the 
Guard), who are also the survivors of the Polish 
revolntion of 1830 and 1831. For these, perhaps, 
above the rest, was this respectful sympathy excited. 

But the object to which all others yielded in in- 
terest was the car,on the summit of which was 
placed all that remained of one of the greatest con- 

uerors the world has ever seen. Independently of 

e moral grandeur which seemed to surround the 
sarcophagus, the car well deserved attention, from 
its extreme magnificence. Its stupendous size, the 
white plumes which waved in all directions, the gor- 

emblazoning which every where met the eye, 
Se prond bearing of the sixteen horses by which it 
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was drawn, and the splendid violet mantle which 
covered the sarcophagus, formed the most magnifieent 
coup d’ail, it is possible to imagine. 

Notwithstanding the tumultuous enthusiasm which 
prevailed during the stoppage of the car, it is satis- 
factory to state that no offensive cries were heurd, 
except from the band of young students who persist- 
ed in forming part of the procession. They kept 
continually shouting, “ A bas Guizot!” “ A bas les 
Anglais!” and “A bas Palmerston!’ and by their 
disorderly conduct materially derogated from the 
solemnity of the ceremony. Other spectators vehe- 
mently shouted, “Vive |l’Empereur!” and some 
attracted by the manly bearing of the Prince de Join- 
ville greeted him with exclamations, but nowhere 
was heard the cry of * Vive le Roi.” 

The procession moved from the arch amid the 
same demonstrations of attachment to Napoleon’s 
memory, and slowly advancing on its way, entered 
the city of Paris by the barriere de Neuilly. Thence 
passing through the Champs Elysees, densely 
crowded with people, it entered into the fine open 
space of the Place de la Concorde. As the proces- 
sion slowly wound its way through this noble square, 
the effect was most magnificent. Every window 
was crowded, and as the eye glanced down the noble 
avenues which extended on every side, the ground 
appeared but one dense mass of human beings, in the 
midst of which the glittering line of the procession 
shone like a sparkling stream, winding its way over 
a dark tract of country. The procession having 
passed the obelisk on the Place de la Concorde, the 
crowd in this quarter began to exhibit symptoms of 
dispersing, but some confusion was momentarily 
caused by a number of impatient individuals, of very 
suspicious aspect, who attempted to rush, not for- 
wards, but backwards, under pretence of crossing to 
the other side of the place. The crowd very sensi- 
bly opened a passage for them, and by this means 
got rid of some very tronblesome em 27 

The procession next crossed the bridge without 
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interruption, and arrived in the Esplanade des In- 
valides, which was even more densely crowded than 
any other portion of the line, and at length the car 


stopped at the gate of the Invalides. Three hours 
had been employed in the passage from Courbevoie. 


THE CHURCH. 


The church, to which persons had been admitted 
by tickets, had been filled since eleven o'clock, at 
which time the first cannon fired, announcing that 
the remains of Napoleon had touched French ground, 
thrilled like an electric shock through the vast as- 
semblage. The appearance of the church was very 
striking. The great altar, which generally separates 
the long line of nave from the dome, had been re- 
moved, and from the entrance to the extremity of the 
dome the view was an uninterrupted one. The 
space under the dome, arranged as a chapelle ardente, 
was filled with a blaze of light from the thousands 
and ten thousands of wax lights that hung in lustres 
or lined the walls, until the extremity of this part of 
the chapel looked one great wall of fire. In the cen- 
tre of the choir, in front of the altar, was erected the 
splendid catafalgue, a representation in gilded wood 
of the tomb that is to be erected in marble, supported 
by four pillars, and surmounted by a golden eagle 
with outspread wings. On each side of the altar 
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and around the catafalque were tribunes and benches ; 
in one of the tribunes, hung with purple cloth, were 
the ~ and his ministers, and in the other the In- 
fanta of Spain; and every corner of the immense 
building was full, from nine in the morning till half- 
past five, in spite of the cold, which was intense. 
The cold was indeed bitter for those to whom 
tickets had been allotted for the tribunes that occu- 
pied each side of the avenue leading up to the Es- 
planade of the Invalides from the quay to the great 
gate; but the crowd bore the biting frost with 
patience, for it was decidedly one of the very best 
positions for seeing the funeral procession pass. The 


stands were already filled by eleven o'clock, and it | 


was not until two o'clock that the procession reached 
the quay. Never was sight, during this interval of 
three mortal hours, less appropriate to the occasion 
than the spectacle then presented. The intense cold 
rendered movement necessary for fear of being fro- 
zen to the spot, and to keep themselves warm, the 
spectators in the stands began todance. The mania 
reached the crowd below, and for a long time the 
troops of the line and the National Guards were 
joining in one general contredance, or an enormous 
ronde @ la main, This preliminary orgie, while wait- 
ing for the body of the great hero of their nation, and 
in the face of the long line of statues of their greatest 
warriors, seemed peculiarly inconsistent. Along the 
nave the archways, both below and above, had been 
filled with tribunes for spectators, and were decorated 
with black velvet draperies, studded with the differ- 
ent Napoleonic emblems. Not the least imposing 
part of this imposing spectacle, was the crowd, in 
mourning dresses, that filled the chapel, first along 
the archways in the nave, then in the tribunes of the 
dome as they became crowded with the representa- 
tives of the different bodies of the state, the minis- 
ters, and staff, the marshals, and superior officers of 
the army, and seemingly all that France still con- 
tained of brilliant in uniform or costume; and then 
the long vista of the nave as it became lined with 
the different deputations of the courts of justice, of 
the thousand and one departments of the French state 
mechanism, and at a later period with the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and sailors, who 
had formed a part of the procession. At one o’clock 
the cannon announced the departure of the king from 
the Tuileries, and shortly after his majesty and his 
suite arrived at the Invalides. It was near two 
o’clock when a signal seemed to be given, and the 
Archbishop of Paris, attended iy other bishops, b 

his clergy, and an immense b of priests, of all 
variety of catholic pomp, advanced towards the nave, 
but it was only a false alarm, and ov again retired. 
At this moment some alarm was felt lest the proces- 
sion had been interrupted in its course; but these 
fears were speedily dissipated by the arrival of the 
ear. The coffin was carried by the sailors of the 
Belle Poule frigate across the outer court to the en- 
trance of the church. Here it was received by the 
archbishop, and his magnificent train of clergy having 
performed the rites of absolution, came up the nave 
of the church at the head of the funeral procession. 
Betore the coffin walked the Prince de Joinville, who 
had accompanied the body to its final destination. 
To see the coffin borne along the nave was a specta- 
cle that can never be adequately deseribed. It was 
one of sentiment and not of show. As the coffin ad- 
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vanced, borne upon the shoulders of the thirty-two 
non-commissioned officers —— for that pu . 
accompanied at each end by General Puaad ent 
| the marshals who occupied each corner, covered with 
| the funeral pall, with the imperial crown reposing 
| above, there was an evident thrill, an electric emo- 
| tion, which pervaded the crowd that lined its pas- 
\sage. The old invalids, who occupied the first rank, 
were deeply moved, as he whom they had for the 
| most part obeyed with such fervour and enthusiasm 
| in life, was borne along in death. But their emotion 
| appeared to be one of pride and joy more than of 
grief. He was restored tothem. The same sort of 
electric movement of feeling seemed to animate the 
mass of military men who lined one side of the dome 
as the coffin was slowly carried along up the steps 
that led to it from the nave. 

This was decidedly the most striking and beauti- 
ful moment of the whole ceremony, the steps leading 
up to the choir lined on both sides with the military 
and the old invalids, so many of whom had fought 
under Napoleon; the whole of the aisle filled on 
both sides with troops, and all down the centre of 
the steps and part of the aisle, the body of clergy 
standing in religious silence, awaiting the entrance 
of the cortége; the archbishop’s attitude would have 
made a lovely picture—his eyes fixed on the cross, 
that was carried on high before him, and his hands 
joined in prayer, apparently heedless of the crowds 
around him, called one’s thoughts from the pageantry 
of the scene to higher things. Most of the curés of 
Paris were also in the procession, and the appearance 
of so many of those good ministers of peace amon 
the multitudes of military formed a beautiful a 
striking contrast. The drums rolled, the cannans 
shook the old walls of the Invalides, and then the 
muffied drums came slowly and solemnly up the 
aisle. 

An interesting sight also was the arrival of the 
venerable old Marechal Moncey, who had long since 
expressed his ardent wish that he might live to see 
this day. He is in a very infirm state, and they say 
has been nursing himself with great care, to be able 
to encounter the fatigue of being present to receive 
the remains of his beloved master. He arrived ina 
chair on wheels, and was with great difficulty lifted 
up the steps into the choir. It was a curious inci- 
dent in the beginning of the day to see the little bus- 
tling M. Thiers, strutting about in his cloak, and 
collecting a crowd round him, in the middie of the 
church, to hear him talk with M. Molé, aa if he had 
been in a salon. The crowd augmented every mo- 
ment, and on every side people whispered voyez /a 
cour autour de M. Thiers. 

Louis Phillippe, surrounded by his great officers 
of state, stationed himself at the entrance of the 
dome to receive the body. There it was presented 
to him by the Prince de Joinville, who said—* Sire, 
I present to you the body of the Emperor Napoleon.” 
The King replied, raising his voice, “I receive it in 
the name of France.’’ General Athalin carried the 
sword of the Emperor upon a cushion, and gave it 
_to Marshal Soult, who presented it to the King. His 
| Majesty then addressed General Bertrand, and said, 
| as General, I charge you to place this glorious sword 
| of the Emperor upon his coffin.” This the General 

then did. His Majesty next said, “General Gour- 
gaud, place on the coffin the hat of the Emperor.” 
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The General did 80, and the King returned to his 
seat, passing by the left of the catafalque and bow- 
ing to the Chamber of Deputies. 

n a few minutes after the corté¢ge had entered the 
dome the coffin was raised into the catafalguve that 
occupied its centre, and the mortal remains of Napo- 
leon reposed where his last wish was that they 
should repose—a wish which he thought in his dy- 
ing moments to have been a vain one—in the heart 
of his own country—in the place worthy of France’s 
greatest General, under the dome of the Invalides. 

The mass then began. Mozart’s Requiem was ad- 
mirably performed. The voices of Lablache, Tam- 
burini, Duprez, Marie, Grisi, Persiani, Dorus Gras, 
Stolz, Barcollet, and other celebrated singers, made 
the music tell ero The Requiem of Mo- 
zart could aot, probably, be better performed. At 
the conclusion of the mass, the sacred water was 
sprinkled upon the catafalque by the archbishop, and 
then handed to some of the marshals and older offi- 
cers near, to go through the same rite, according to 
the observances of the Catholic funeral service. It 
was long before the chapel was in any degree cleared. 
The crowd lingered still behind, and turned again 
and again to look at the coup d’ail of the burning 
wax lights, the chapelle ardente, the illaminated cata- 
falque, and the long vista of funeral pomp. But the 
church was at length emptied, the priests only re- 
maining who were appointed to werk and pray over 
the corpse of Napoleon. 


The king did not leave the Invalides until five 
o’clock. The royal cortége was composed of eight- 
een carriages, escorted by mounted National Guards 
and Chasseurs. 


The king was to have received the body at the 
grand entrance. He did not go beyond the dome, 
thus not exposing himself to any untoward event 
from the visiters in the nave and aisles. Again, on 
the king’s departure, a secret door was resorted to, 
and, when proceeding to the Tuileries, instead of 
crossing the Pont Royal, the royal cortége passed 
the Ponts des Arts, higher up, and entered by the 
gate of the Carrousel. In short, there was nothin 
but fear of assassination in the whole of the disposi- 
tions for the king’s ingress and egress. This is really 
frightful. My conclusions from the whole ceremon 
are—first, that ——- is extinguished; and, 
secondly, that the Orleans dynasty is dying. What 
remains, then ’—a Republic or Henri v. 
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*Tis night! no eye is closed in sleep 
In lowly roof or lordly dome ; 
Peals on the gale, with thunderings sweep, 
The old Cathedral through the gloom ; 
And, like a torrent’s overflow, 
Echo the thronging streets below. 


’Tis morn !—from battlement to ground 
All is a blaze of gold and steel ; 
— in the ear the trumpet’s soand, 
e trampling of the charger’s heel ; 


The rushing of the living tide, 
e 


Imperial Paris in her pri 


What wakes, proud city, thine array ? 
What youthful king ascends the throne? 
What sovereign beauty’s bridal day ? 
What battle gained? what kingdom won? 
Whom worships this high pomp of war? 
What son of glory’s rising star? 


Be hushed ; let sad Mortality 
Tell the deep moral of his tale. 
Low in the dust, ye standards, lie— 
Ye trumpets, breathe the funeral wail ; 
Weep, weep, ye brilliant and ye brave— 
*Tis but the triumph of the grave ! 


Now roars the gun; with deeper roar 
Outbursts the voice of multitude ; 
Onwards the glittering legions pour ;— 
There wave the banners steeped in blood, 
The swords that strewed the earth with slain, 
From Niemen’s shores to swarthy Spain. 


But far along the dazzling line 
Napoleon comes! Oh, man of power, 
A melancholy pomp is thine! 
In vain o’er thee the garlands shower: 
That conqueror needs nor trump nor plume; 
His ear is cold—his throne, a tomb. 


This was the man of many a crown, 

Who filled the nations with his fame, 
Whose footstool saw the earth bow down— 
The voice of fate, the glance of flame; 

The fearful idol of & world— 
There lies he, from his glory hurled ! 


One land withstood him to the last, 
One fearless, glorious, friend of man; 
Till o’er his wing her chain she cast. 
Till his sta diadem was wan. 
Now, from her distant dungeon-cave, 
To France she gives him—and the grave ! 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONY. 


The grand faneral ceremony which took place at 
Paris, on Tuesday last, has passed over more quietly 
than we had ventured to anticipate. The exciteal.'e 


8 | nature of the French people is well known, and, for 


the last three months, the most reckless attempts 
have been made by a corrupt and furious press, to 
urge them to some act of violence by the most in- 
flammatory appeals to the national vanity, and by 
daily harangues on the advantages to be gained by 
war, and the glory that might be derived from a fierce 
and bloody struggle between France and the other 
powers of Europe. Relying much on the sagacity 
of Louis Philippe, and the firmness and prudence 
of his cabinet, we yet dreaded the effect which the 
view of a pageant might create so well calculated to 
recall the remembrance of former triumphs, to stimu- 
late the passion of the aa for martial glory, 
and to give effect to the factious clamours of a party 
which hopes to be borne into power by the mere force 
of the cry for vengeance on “ perfidious England.” 
We saw no cause to apprehend premeditaied vio- 
lence; but we feared lest, in a moment of delirious 
passion, some injury might have been offered to the 
person or property of English subjects. But so far 
was this from being the case, that not an obnoxious 





cry was heard, except from a few foolish boys, who, 








having gained a holiday, were resolved to make the 
worst possible use of it. They were discountenanc- 
ed even by the lowest of the populace, who saw with 
disgust this attempt to turn an awful and solemn 
ceremony into a mere expression of political feeling. 

Many intelligent persons, and among them our 
regular Paris correspondent, affect to consider the 
procession a failure. We are ata loss to conceive 
on what grounds they can justify their opinion. 
There was undoubtedly too much tinsel and display 
to please an English taste, and sufficient time had 
not been allowed to complete the extensive prepara- 
tions ; but those circumstances in no respect affected 
the procession, which was a magnificent one, nor the 
deep feeling which all our accounts concur in stating 
it excited. If by “a failure,’ we are to understand 
that there was none of the unseemly riot and clamour 
which was generally anticipated, we shall heartily 
rejeice should every future public spectacle in Paris 
be a failure in the same sense. The truth seems to 
be that the terrible lesson which France was taught 
by her frightful revolution, and the scourge of her 
twenty-five years’ war, is sinking deep into the 
minds of the present generation; and they shrink 
with natural horror from the thought of either inter- 
nal discord or foreign war. The people of Paris 
seem to have received the remains of Napoleon into 
their capital with triumph, itis true, But with a 
triumph chastened by the memory of the wounds his 
ambition and his crimes inflicted on France. His 
wearing captivity, his painful death, and the long 
exile of his ashes, has tended to obliterate the me- 
mory of his faults, to cast a veil over the darker 
actions of his life, and almost to excuse the enthusi- 
asm with which his bones have been welcomed back 
to the French soil. 

It is supposed that the number of persons assem- 
bled to witness the procession was superior to any 
assemblage collected in Paris in modern times. We 
own we cannot help regarding it as an indication of a 
decided improvement in the temper of the Parisians 
that the whole ceremony passed off without the 
slightest disturbance, and without the occurrence of 
a single accident 


From the Knickerbocker. 
NAPOLEON. 


Why break ye the rest, on the lone Isle’s breast, 
Of the hero of modern story ? 
Oh, leave him alone on the rocky throne 
Ye gave as the meed of his glory! 
He needs not the fire of the funeral pyre, 
Nor the triamph of funeral car, 
To halo his ashes mid lightning flashes, 
And roar of the symbols of war. 


For his mem’ry more meet is the lordly beat 
Of eagles’ wings over his tomb ; 

More meet for his dirge, by the chainless surge, 
The wild winds o'er ocean that roam ; 

And fit the lone rock that braves the rude shock 
Of tempests and wild-tossing sea, 

To enshrine the stout heart no terrors could start, 
And which braved all that fate could decree! 


A bright orb he sprang, where morning stars sang, 
From darkness he burst with a glare, 
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And hurled from their spheres the stars of past years, 
To fix his own galaxy there! 

While all stood aghast, as the meteors passed 
Through the lurid and threatening sky, 

And the resolute soul grew faint at the roll, 
As thundered the car of his destiny by! 


Why bear ye to Gaul, in funeral pall, 

‘The ashes so pregnant with fate! 
The soil is so rife, each atom is life, 

And harvests more dreadful than dragons await! 
All Europe shall weep, as they bitterly reap 

These sheaves for the garner of ‘Time; 
Stars, sceptres, and thrones, through earth’s spread- 

ing zones, 

Shall be swept in the harvest sublime! 

New York, January, 1841. 8. D. D 


From the Charchman. 
WATCHWORDS. 
A HYMN FOR MEN, 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age, on ages telling, 
To be living—is sublime. 


Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Gog and Magog, to the fray ; 

Hark! what soundeth is creation’s 
Groaning for its latter day. 


Will ye play, then! will ye dally, 
With your music, with your wine? 
Up! it is Jehovah's rally! 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 


Hark, the onset! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock? 
“ee “pe thou drowsy soldier! 
Vorlds are charging to the shock. 


Worlds are charging—Heaven beholding; 
Thou hast but cohen to fight; 

Now, the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On—right onward, for the right! 


What! still hug thy dreamy slumbers? 
*Tis no time for idling play ; 

Wreaths, and dance, and poet-numbers, 
Flout them! we must work to-day! 


Fear not! spurn the worldling’s laughter; 
Thine ambition—trample thou! 

Thou shalt find a long hereafter, 
To be more than tempts thee now. 


On! let all the soul within you, 
For the truth’s sake, go abroad ! 

Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God! 


Magog leadeth many a vassal ; 
Christ his few—his little ones; 

But about our leaguered castle, 
Rear and Vanguard are his sons! 


Sealed to blush, to cower never; 
Crossed, baptised, and born agen, 
Sworn to be Christ’s soldiers ever, 


Oh, for Christ, at least be men! a. c.c. 

















CHAPTER THE SIXTIETH. 


Kir stood as one entranced, with his eyes opened 
wide and fixed upon the ground, regardless alike of 
the tremulous hold which Mr. Brass maintained on 
one side of his cravat, and of the firmer grasp of Miss 
Sally upon the other; althongh this latter detention 
was in itself no small inconvenience, as that fasci- 
nating woman, besides screwing her knuckles rather 
inconveniently into his throat from time to time, had 
fastened upon him in the first instance with so tight 
a grip, that even in the disorder and distraction of his 
thoughts he could not divest himself of an uncasy 
sense of choking. Between the brother and sister 
he remained in this posture, quite unresisting and 
passive, until Mr. Swiveller returned with a police 
constable at his heels. 

This functionary, being of course well used to such 
scenes, looking upon all kinds of robbery, from petty 
larceny up to house-breaking or ventures on the high- 
way, as matters in the regular course of business, 
and regarding the perpetrators in the light of so 
many customers coming to be served at the wholesale 
and retail shop of criminal law, where he stood be- 
hind the counter, received Mr. Brass’s statement of 
facts with about as much interest and surprise, as an 
undertaker might evince if required to listen to a 
circumstantial account of the last illness of a person 
whom he was called in to wait upon professionally, 
and took Kit into custody with a decent indifference. 

*« We had better,”’ said this subordinate minister 
of justice, “get to the office while there’s a magis- 
trate sitting. I shall want you to come along with 
us, Mr. Brass, and the—” he looked at Miss Sally 
as if in some doubt whether she might not be a 
griffin or other fabulous monster. 

“The lady, eh ?” said Sampson. 

* Ah! replied the constable. “ Yes—the lady. 
Likewise the young man that found the property.” 

“Mr. Richard, sir,” said Brass in a mournful 
veice. “A sad necessity. But the altar of our 
country, sir a 

«You'll have a hackney-coach, I suppose ?” inter- 
rupted the constable, holding Kit (whom his other 
captors had released) carelessly by the arm, a little 
above the elbow. “ Be sogood as send for one, will 
you?”’ 

“ But hear me speak a word,” cried Kit, raising 
his eyes and looking imploringly about him. “ Hear 
me speak a word. [am no more guilty than any one 
of you. Upon my soul 1am not. I,athief! Oh, 
Mr. Brass, you know me better. I am sure you 
know me better. This is not right of you, indeed.” 

“1 give you my word, constable—” said Brass. 
But here the constable interposed with the constitu- 
tional principle “ words be blowed ;” observing that 
words were but spoon-meat for babes and sucklings, 
and that oaths were the food for strong men. 

‘Quite true, constable,”’ assented Brass in the 
same mournful tone. “Strictly correct. I give you 
my oath, constable, that down to a few minutes ago, 
when this fatal discovery was made, J had such con- 
fidence in that lad, that I’d have trusted him with— 
a hackney-coach, Mr. Richard, sir; you're very 
slow, sir.” 

« Who is there that knows me,” cried Kit, “ that 
would not trust me—that does not? ask —— 
whether they have ever doubted me; whether! have 
ever wronged them of a farthing. WasI ever once 
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dishonest when I was poor and hungry, and is it 
likely I would begin now! Oh consider what you 
do. How canI meet the kindest friends that ever 
human creature had, with this dreadful charge upon 
me !” 

Mr. Brass rejoined that it would have been well 
for the prisoner if he had thought of that before, and 
was about to make some other gloomy observations, 
when the voice of the single gentleman was heard 
demanding from above-stairs what was the matter, 
and what was the cause of al] that noise and hurry. 
Kit made an involuntary start towards the door in hia 
anxiety to answer for himself, but being speedily 
detained ¥ the constable, had the agony of seeing 
Sampson Brass run out alone to tell the story in his 
own way. 

* And hecan hardly believe it, either,”’ said Samp- 
son, when he returned, “nor nobody will. I wish I 
could doubt the evidence of my senses, but their de- 
positions are unimpeachable. It's of no use cross- 
examining my eyes,” cried Sampson, winking and 
rubbing them, “ they stick to their first account, and 
will. Now, Sarah, I hear the coach in the Marks; 
get on your bonnet, and we'll be off. A sad errand! 
a moral funeral, quite !’’ 

‘Mr. Brass,” said Kit, “do me one favour. Take 
me to Mr. Witherton’s first.” 

Sampson shook his head irresolutely. 

** Do,” said Kit, “* My master’s there. For Hea- 
ven’s sake, take me there first.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” stammered Brass, who 
perhaps had his reasons for wishing to show as fair 
as possible in the eyes of the notary. ‘ How do we 
stand in point of time, constable, eh?” 

The constable, who had been chewing a straw all 
this while with great philosophy, replied that if they 
went away at once they would have time enough, 
but that if they stood shilly-shallying there any 
longer they must go straight to the Mansion House: 
and finally expressed his opinion that that was where 
it was, and that was all about it. 

Mr. Richard Swiveller having arrived inside the 
coach, and still remaining immovable in the most 
commodious corner with his face to the horses, Mr. 
Brass instructed the officer to remove his prisoner, 
and declared himself quite ready. Therefore the 
constable, still holding Kit inthe same manner, and 
pushing him on a little before him, so as to keep 
him at about three-quarters of an arm’s length in ad- 
vance (which is the professional mode), thrust him 
into the vehicle and followed himself. Miss Sally 
entered next; and there being now four inside, 
Sampson Brass got upon the Tex, and made the 
coachman drive on. 


Still completely stunned by the sudden and terrible 
change which had taken place in his affairs, Kit sat 
gazing out of the coach-window, almost hoping to see 
some monstrous phenomenon in the streets, which 
might give him reason to believe he was in a dream. 
Alas! Everything was too real and familiar; the 
same succession of turnings, the same houses, the 
same streams of people running side by side in dif- 
ferent directions upon the pavement, the same bustle 
of carts and carriages in the road, the same well- 
remembered objects in the shop-windows; a regu- 
larity in the very noise and hurry which no dream 
ever mirrored. Dream-like as the story was, it was 





true. He stood charged with robbery; the note had 
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been found upon him, though he was innocent in 
thought and deed; and they were carrying him back, 
a prisoner. 

Absorbed in these painful ruminations, thinking 
with a drooping heart of his mother and little Jacob, 
feeling as though even the consciousness of innocence 
would be insufficient to support him in the presence 
of his friends if-they believed him guilty, and sink- 
ing in hope and courage more and more as they drew 
nearer to the notary’s, poor Kit was looking earnest- 
ly out of the window, observant of nothing,—when 
all at once, as though it had been conjured up by 
magic, he became aware of the face of Quilp. 

And what a leer there was upon the face! It was 
from the open window of a tavern that it looked out; 
and the dwarf had so spread himself over it, with his 
elbows on the window-sill and his head resting on 
both his hands, that what between this attitude and 
his being swoln with suppressed laughter, he looked 
_— and bloated into twice his usual breadth. Mr. 
$rass on recognising him immediately stopped the 
coach. As it came to a halt directly opposite to 
where he stood, the dwarf pulled off his hat, and sa- 
luted the party with a hideous and grotesque polite- 
ness. 

* Aha!” he cried, “where now, Brass? where 
now! Sally with you, toot Sweet Sally! And 
Dick? Pleasant Dick! And Kit? Honest Kit!” 

** He’s extremely cheerful !” said Brass to the 
coachman. ‘Very much so! Ah, sir, a sad busi- 
ness! Never believe in honesty any more, sir.” 

“Why not?” returned the dwarf. “ Why not, 
you rogue of a lawyer, why not ?” 

* Bank-note lost in our office, sir,” said Brass, 
shaking his head. ‘ Found in his hat, sir—he pre- 
viously left alone there—no mistake at all, sir— 
chain of evidence complete—not a link wanting.” 

“ What!” cried the dwarf, leaning half his body 
out of window, “ Kita thief! Kitathief! Ha, ha, 
ha! Why, he’s an uglier-looking thief than can be 
seen anywhere for a penny. Eh, Kit—eh? Ha, 
ha, ha! Have you taken Kit into custody before he 
had time and opportunity to beat me? Eh, Kit, 
eh?” And with that he burst into a yell of laugh- 
ter, manifestly to the great terror of the coachman, 
and pointed to a dyer’s pole hard by, where a dang- 
ling suit of clothes bore some resemblance to a man 
upon a gibbet. 

Is it coming to that, Kit ?” cried the dwarf, rub- 
bing his hands violently. “Ha, ha,ha, ha! What 
a disappointment for little Jacob, and for his darling 
mother! Let him have the Bethel minister to com- 
fort and console him, Brass. Eh, Kit,eh?t Drive 
on, coachey, drive on. Bye, bye, Kit; all good go 
with you; 9 up your spirits; my love to the 
Garlands—the dear old lady and gent eman. Say l 
inquired after "em, will you? lessings on *em, 
and on you, and on everybody, Kit. Blessings on 
all the world!" 

With such good wishes and farewells, poured out 
in a rapid torrent until they were out of i 
Quilp suffered them to depart; and when he could 
see the coach no longer, drew in his head, and rolled 
upon the ground in an ectasy of enjoyment. 

When they reached the notary’s, which they were 
not long in doing, for they had encountered the dwarf 
in a by street at a very little distance from the house, 


M>-. Brass dismounted ; and opening the coach door 
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with a melancholy visage, requested his sister to ac- 
company him into the office, with the view of pre- 
paring the good people within for the mournful intel- 
ligence that awaited them. Miss Sally complying, 
he desired Mr. Swiveller to accompany them. So, 
into the office they went; Mr. Sampson and his sister 
arm-in-arm ; and Mr. Swiveller following alone. 

The notary was standing before the fire in the 
outer office, talking to Mr. Abel and the elder Mr. 
Garland, while Mr. Chuckster sat writing at the 
desk, picking up such crumbs of their conversation 
as — ened to fall in his way. This posture of af- 
fairs Mfr. Brass observed through the glass-door as 
he was turning the handle, and seeing that the nota- 
ry recognised him, he began to shake his head and 
sigh deeply while that partition yet divided them. 

« Sir,” said Sampson, taking off his hat, and kiss- 
ing the two forefingers of his right hand beaver glove, 
‘my name is Brass—Brass of Bevis Marks, sir. I 
have had the honour and pleasure, sir, of being con- 
cerned against you in some little testamentary mat- 
ters. How do you do, sir?” 

“My clerk will attend to any business you may 
have come upon, Mr. Brass,” said the notary, turn- 
ing away. 

“ Thank you, sir,’ said Brass, “ thank you, I am 
sure. Allow me, sir, to introduce my sister—quite 
one of us, sir, although of the weaker sex—of great 
use in my business, sir, l assure you. Mr. Richard, 
sir, have the goodness to come forward, if you please 
—No, really,” said Brass, stepping between the no- 
tary and his private office (towards which he had 
begun to retreat), and speaking in the tone of an in- 
jured man, “ really, sir, I must, under favour, request 
a word or two with you, indeed.” 

«* Mr. Brass,”’ said the other, in a decided tone, 
“Tam engaged. You see that I am occupied with 
these gentlemen. If you will communicate your 
business to Mr. Chuckster, yonder, you will receive 
every attention.” 

«“ Gentlemen,” said Brass, laying his right hand 
on his waistcoat, and looking towards the father and 
son with a smooth smile—* Gentlemen, I appeal to 
you—really, gentlemen—consider, I beg of you. I 
am of the law. Iam styled ‘gentleman’ by Act of 
Parliament. I maintain the title by the annual pay- 
ment of thirteen ponnd ten shillings for a certificate. 
I am not one of your players of music, stage actors, 
writers of books, or painters of pictures, who assume 
a station that the laws of their country don’t recog- 
nise. Iam none of your strollers or vagabonds. ir 
any man brings his action against me, he must de- 
scribe me as a gentleman, or his action is null and 
void. I appeal to you—is this quite respectful ? 
Really, gentlemen—” 

“ Well, will you have the goodness to state your 
business, then, Mc. Brass,” said the notary. 

« Sir,” rejoined Brass, “I will. Ah, Mr. Wither- 
den! you little know the—but I will not be tempted 
to travel from the point, sir. I believe the name of 
one of these gentlemen is Garland.” 

* Of both,” said the notary. 

‘ In-deed !”’ rejoined Brass, cringing excessively. 
“ But I might have known that from the uncommon 
likeness. Extremely happy, I am sure, to have the 
honour of an introduction to two such gentlemen, al- 
though the occasion is a most painful one. One of 





yon gentlemen has a servant called Kitt” 

















* Both,” replied the notary. 

“ Two Kits?” said Brass, smiling. ‘ Dear me!” 

“One Kit, sir,”’ returned Mr. Witherden, angrily, 
“who is employed by both gentlemen. What of 
him?” 

“This of him, sir,’ rejoined Brass, dropping his 
voice impressively. “That young man, sir, that I 
have felt unbounded and unlimited confidence in, and 
always behaved to as if he was my equal—that 
young man has this morning committed a robbery 
in my office, and been taken almost in the fact.” 

“This must be some falsehood!” cried the no- 
tary. 
aie is not possible,” said Mr. Abel. 

*T’ll not believe one word of it!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman. 

Mr. Brass looked mildly round upon them, and 
rejoined— 

“Mr. Witherden, sir, your words are actionable, 
and if I was a man of low and mean standing, who 
could’nt afford to be slandered, I should proceed for 
damages. Hows’ever, sir, being what I am, I mere- 
ly scorn such expressions. The honest warmth of 
the other gentlemen I respect, and I’m truly sorry to 
be the messenger of such unpleasant news. I 
should’nt have put myself in this painful position, I 
assure you, but that the lad himself desired to be 
brought here in the first instance, and I yielded to 
his prayers. Mr. Chuckster, sir, you will have the 
gules to tap at the window for the constable that’s 
waiting in the coach ?” 

The three gentlemen looked at each other with 
blank faces when these words were uttered : and Mr. 
Chuckster, doing as he was desired, and leaping off 
his stool with something of the excitement of an in- 
spired prophet whose a had in the fulness 
of time been realised, held the door open for the en- 
trance of the wretched captive. 

Such a scene as there was when Kit came in, and 
bursting into the rude eloquence with which truth at 
length inspired him, called Heaven to witness that 
he was innocent, and that how the property came to 
be found upon him he knew not! Such a confusion 
ef tongues, before the circumstances were related, 
and the proofs disclosed! Such a dead silence when 
all was told, and his three friends exchanged looks of 
doubt and amazement! 

«Ts it not possible,” said Mr. Witherden, after a 
long pause, “that this note may have found its way 
into the hat by some accident,—such as the removal | 
of papers on the desk, for instance *”’ ' 

ut this was clearly shown to be quite impossible. 
Mr. Swiveller, though an unwilling witness, could 
not help proving to demonstration, from the position 
in which it was found, that it must have been de- 
signedly secreted. : 

“It’s very distressing,” said Brass, “immensely 
distressing, | am sure. When he comes to be tried, 
I shall be very happy to recommend him to mercy 
on account of his previous good character. I did 
lose money, before, certainly, but it does’nt quite fol- 
low that he took it. ‘The presumption’s against him 
—strongly against him—but we’re Christians, | 
hope ?” ‘ 

*] suppose,” said the constable, looking round, 
“that no gentleman here can give evidence as to 
whether he’s been flush of money of late. Do you 
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“* He has had money from time to time, certainly,” 
returned Mr. Garland, to whom the man had put the 
question. “ But that, as he always told me, was 
given him by Mr. Brass himself.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Kit, eagerly. “* You can 
bear me out in that sir?” 

“Eh?” cried Brass, looking from face to face 
with an expression of stupid amazement. 

“The money, you know—the half-crowns, that 
you gave me—from the lodger,” said Kit. 

“Oh dear me!” cried Brass, shaking his head and 
frowning heavily. ‘This is a bad case,I find; a 
very bad case indeed.” 

** What, did you give him no money on account of 
anybody, sir?’’ asked Mr. Garland, with great 
anxiety. 

“J give him money, sis!” returned Sampson. 
« Oh, come, you know this is too barefaced. Con- 
stable, my good fellow, we had better be going.” 

** What!” shrieked Kit. ‘* Does he deny that he 
did? ask him, somebody, pray. Ask him to tell you 
whether he did or not!’ 

* Did you, sir?’ asked the notary. 

«I tell you what, gentlemen,”’ replied Brass, in a 
very grave manner, *“he’ll not serve his case this 
way, and really, if you feel any interest in him, you 
had. better advise him to go upon some other tacx 
Did I, sir? Of course I never did.”’ 

Gentlemen,” cried Kit, on whom a light broke 
suddenly, “* Master, Mr. Abel, Mr. Witherden, every 
one of you—he did it! What I have done to offend 
him, I don’t know, but this is a plot to ruin me. 
Mind, gentlemen, it’s a plot, and whatever comes of 
it, I will say with my dying breath that he put that 
note in my hat himself. Look at him, gentlemen. 
See how he changes colour. Which of us looks the 
guilty person—he, or I ?”’ 

* You hear him, gentlemen ?” said Brass, smiling, 
“you hear him. Now, does this case strike you as 
assuming rather a black complexion, or does it not? 
Is it at all a treacherous case, do you think, or is it 
one of mere ordinary guilt? Perhaps, gentlemen, if 
he had not said this in your presence and I had re- 
ported it, you'd have held this to be impossible like- 
wise, eh?” 

With such pacific and bantering remarks did Mr. 
Brass refute the foul aspersion on his character; but 
the virtnous’ Sarah, moved by stronger feelings, and 
having at heart, perhaps a more jealous regard for 


.] 


the honour of her family, flew from her brother’s side 
without any previous intimation of her design, and 
darted at the prisoner with the utmost fury. It would 


undoubtedly have gone hard with Kit’s face, but that 
the wary constable, foreseeing her design, drew him 
aside at’ the critical moment, and thus placed Mr. 
Chuckster in circumstances of some jeopardy; for 
that gentleman happening to be next the object of 
Miss Brass’s wrath, and rage being, like love and 
fortune, blind, was pounced upon by the fair enslaver, 
and had a false collar plucked up by the roots, and 
his hair very much disheveled, before the exertions 
of the company could make her sensible of her mis- 
take. 

The constable, taking warning by this desperate 
attack, and thinking perhaps that it would be more 
satisfactory to the ends of justice if the prisoner was 
taken before a magistrate, whole, rather than in small 





happen to know, sir!” 


pieces, led him back to the hackney-coach without . 
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more ado, and further insisted on Miss Brass becom- 
jng an outside passenger; to which proposal the 
charming creature, after a little angry discussion, 
yielded her consent; and so took her brother Samp- 
son’s place upon the box, Mr. Brass with some re- 
luctance agreeing to occupy her seat inside. These 
arrangements perfected, they drove to the justice 
room with all speed, followed by the notary and his 
two friends in another coach. Mr. Chuckster alone 
was left behind—greatly to his indignation; for he 
held the evidence he could have given, relative to 
Kit’s returning to work out the shilling, to be so very 
material as bearing upon his hypocritical and design- 
ing character, that he considered its suppression little 
better than a compromise of felony. 

At the justice room they found the single gentle- 
man, who had gone straight there, and was expect- 
ing them with desperate impatience. But not fifty 
single gentlemen rolled into one could have helped 
poor Kit, who in half an hour afterwards was com- 
mitted for trial, and was assured by a friendly officer 
on his way to prison that there was no occasion to 
be cast down, for the sessions would soon be on, and 
he would in all likelihood get his little affair dis- 
posed of, and be comfortably transported in less than 
a fortnight. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIRST. 


Let moralists and philosophers say what they 
may, it is very questionable whether a guilty man 
would have felt half as much misery that night, as 
Kit did, being innocent. The world, being in the 
constant commission of vast quantities of injustice, 
is a little too apt to comfort itself with the idea that 
if the victim of its falsehood and malice have a clear 
conscience, he cannot fail to be sustained under his 
trials, and somehow or other to come right at last; 
“in which case” say they who have hunted him 
down, ** though we certainly don’t expect it—nobody 
will be better pleased than we.” Whereas, the 
world would do well to reflect, that injustice is in 
itself, to every generous and properly constituted 
mind, an injury, of all others the most insufferable, 
the most torturing, and the most hard to bear; and 
that many clear consciences have gone to their 
account elsewhere, and many sound hearts have bro- 
ken, because of this very reason; the knowledge of 
their own deserts only aggravating their sufferings, 
and rendering them the less endurable. 

The world, however, was not in fault in Kit’s case. 
But Kit was innocent, and knowing this, and feeling 
that his best friends deemed him guilty—that Mr. 
and Mrs. Garland would look upon him as a monster 
of ingratitude—that Barbara would associate him 
with all that was bad and criminal—that the pony 
would consider himself forsaken—and that even his 
own mother might perhaps yield to the strong ap- 
pearances against him, and believe him to be the 
wretch he seemed—knowing and feeling all this, he 
experienced at first an agony of mind which no 
words can describe, and walked up and down the 
little cell in which he was locked up for the night, 
almost beside himself with grief. 

Even when the violence of these emotions had in 
some degree subsided, and he was beginning to grow 
more calin, there came into his mind a new thought, 





the anguish of which was scarcely less. The child 
—the bright star of the simple fellow’s life—shke, 
who always came back upon him like a beautiful 
dream,—who had made the poorest part of his exist- 
ence, the happiest and best—who had ever been so 
gentle, and considerate, and good—if she were ever 
to hear of this, what would she think! As this idea 
occurred to him, the walls of the prison seemed to 
melt away, and the old place to reveal itself in their 
stead, as it was wont to be on winter nights—the 
fireside, the little supper table, the old man’s hat and 
coat, and stick—the half-opened door, leading to her 
little room—they were all there. And Nell herself 
was there, and he—both laughing heartily as they 
had often done—and when he had got as far as this, 
Kit could go no farther, but flung himself upon his 
poor bedstead and wept. 

It was a long night, that seemed as though it 
would have no end; but he slept too, and dreamed— 
always of being at liberty, and roviug about, now 
with one person and now with another; tbut ever 
with a vague dread of being recalled to prison; not 
that prison, but one which was in itself a dim idea, 
not of a place, but of a care and sorrow; of some- 
thing oppressive and always present, and yet impos- 
sible to define. At last the morning dawned, and 
there was the jail itself—cold, black, and dreary, and 
very real indeed. 

He was left to himself, however, and there was 
comfort in that. He had liberty to walk in a small 
paved yard at a certain hour, and learnt from the 
turnkey, who came to unlock his cell and show him 
where to wash, that there was a regular time for 
visiting every day, that if any of his friends came to 
see him, he would be fetched down to the grate. 
When he had given him this information, and a tin 

orringer containing his breakfast, the man locked 

im up again, and went clattering along the stone 
passage, opening and shutting a great many other 
doors, and raising numberless loud echoes which 
resounded through the building for a long time, as 
if they were in prison too, and unable to get out. 

This turnkey had given him to understand that he 
was lodged, like some few others in the jail, apart 
from the mass of prisoners; because he was not sup- 
— to be utterly depraved and irreclaimable, and 

ad never occupied apartments in that mansion 
before. Kit was thankful for this indulgence, and 
sat reading the church catechism very attentively 
(though he had known it by heart from a little child), 
until he heard the key in the lock, and the man en- 
tered again. 

** Now then,” he said, “ come on.” 

** Where to, sir?’”’ asked Kit. 

The man contented himself by briefly replying 
 Wisitors ;” and taking him by the arm in exactly 
the same manner as the constable had done the day 
before, led him through several winding ways and 
strong gates into a passage, where he placed him at 
a grating, and turned upon his heel. Beyond this 
grating, at the distance of about four or five feet, was 
another, exactly like it. In the space between, sat 
a turnkey, reading a newspaper; and outside the 
further railing Kit saw, with a palpitating heart, his 
mother with the baby in her arms, Barbara’s mother 
with her never failing umbrella, and poor little 
Jacob, staring in with all his might, as though he 
were looking for the bird, or the wild beast, and 
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thought the men were mere accidents with whom 
the bars could have mf oe concern. them, poor soul, more than she dried them), now 

But directly little Jacob saw his brother, and | took from the ground a small basket, and submis- 
thrusting his arms between the rails to hug him, | sively addressed herself to the turnkey, saying, 
found that he came no nearer, but still stood afar off, would he please to listen to her fora minute. The 
with his head resting on the arm by which he held | turnkey, being in the very crisis and passion of a 
te one of the bars, he began to ery most piteously ; joke, motioned to her with his hand to keep silent 
whereupon Kit’s mother and Barbara’s mother, who | one minute longer, for her life. Nor did he remove 
had restrained themselves as much as possible, burst | his hand into its former posture, but kept it in the 
out sobbing and weeping afresh. Poor Kit could | same warning attitude until he had finished the para- 
not help joining them, and not one of them could | graph, when he paused for a few seconds; with a 
speak a word. smile upon his face, as who should say “ this editor 

During this melancholy pause, the turnkey read |is a comical blade—a funny dog,” and then asked 
his newspaper with a waggish look (he had evi-| her what she wanted. 
dently got among the facetious paragraphs) until,| “I have brought him a little something to eat,”’ 
happening to take his eyes off it for an instant, as if | said the good woman. “If you please, sir, might 
to get, by dint of contemplation, at the very marrow | he have it!” 
of some joke of a deeper sort than the rest, it appear-|  Yes,—he may have it. There’s no rule against 
ed to oecur to him for the first time that somebody | that. Give it to me when you go, and I’}] take care 
was crying. he has it,” 

** Now, ladies, ladies,” he said, looking round “ No, but if you please, sir—don’t be angry with 
with surprise, “ I’d advise you not to waste time like | me, sir—I am his mother, and you had a mother 
this. It’s allowanced here, you know. You mustn’t once—If I might only see him eat 2 little bit, I should 
let that child make that noise either. It’s against | go away so much more satisfied that he was all com- 
all rules.” | fortable.”’ 

“I'm his poor mother, sir,” sobbed Mrs. Nubbles,| And again the tears of Kit’s mother burst forth, 
curtsying humbly, “ and this is his brother, sir. Oh | and of Barbara’s mother, and of little Jacob. As to 
dear, dear me!” | the baby, it was crowing and laughing with all its 

“ Well’ replied the turnkey, folding his paper |might—under the idea, apparently, that the whole 
on his knee, so as to get with greater convenience at | scene had been invented and got up for its particular 
the top of the next column. He an’t the only one | satisfaction. 
in the same fix. You mustn't make a noise about | The turnkey looked as if he thought the request a 
it!” | strange one and rather out of the common way, but 

With that, he went on reading. The man was | nevertheless he laid down his paper, and coming 
not naturally cruel or hard-hearted. He had come round to where Kit's mother stood, took the basket 
to look upon felony as a kind of disorder, like the | from her, and after inspecting its contents, handed it 
scarlet fever or erysipelas: some people had it— | to Kit, and went back to his place. It may be easily 
some hadn’t—just as it might be. | conceived that the prisoner had no great appetite, but 

“Oh! my darling Kit,” said his mother, whom | he sat down upon the ground and ate as hard as he 
Barbara's mother had charitably relieved of the baby | could, while, at every morsel he put into his mouth, 
—* that I should see my poor boy here!” his mother sobbed and wept afresh, though with a 

** You don’t believe I did what they acevse me of, | softened grief that bespoke the satisfaction the sight 
mother dear?” cried Kit in a choking voice. | afforded her. 

* I believe it!” exclaimed the poor woman. “J,| While he was thus engaged, Kit made some anx- 
that never knew you tell a lie, or doa bad action | jous enquiries about his employers, and whether they 
from your cradle—that have never had a moment's | had expressed any opinion about him: but all he 
sorrow on your account, except it was for the poor | could learn was, that Mr. Abel had himself broken 
meals that you have taken with such good humour | the intelligence to his mother with great kindness 
and content, that I forgot how little there was when | and delicacy late on the previous night, but had him- 
I thought how kind and thoughtful you were, though | self expressed no opinion of his innocence or guilt. 
you were but a child !—I believe it of the son that’s | Kit was on the point of mustering courage to ask 
been a comfort to me from the hour of his birth to | Garbara’s mother about Barbara, when the turnkey 
this time, and that I never laid down one night in | who had conducted him re-appeared, a second turn- 
anger with! I believe it of you, Kit!” | key appeared behind his visiters, and the third turn- 

“ Why then. thank God!” said Kit, clutching the 


Kit’s mother, drying her eyes (and moistening 





| 


| key with the newspaper cried “ Time’s up !”’—add- 
bars with an earnestness that shook them, “and 1 ‘ing in the same breath “* Now for the next party,” 
can bear it, mother. Come what may,I shall al-/and then plunging deep into his newspaper again, 
ways have one drop of happiness in my heart when | Kit was taken off in an Instant, with a blessing from 
[ think that yon said that.” his mother, and a scream from little Jacob, ringin 
At this, the poor woman fell a crying again, anc | in his ears. As he was crossing the next yard with 
Barbara’s mother too. And little Jacob, whose dis- | the basket in his hand, under the guidance of his for- 
jointed thoughts had by this time resolved them- | mer conductor, another officer called to them to stop, 
selves into a pretty distinct impression that Kit | and came up with a nee of porter in his hand. 
couldn’t go out for a walk if he wanted, and that); “ This is Christopher Nubbles, isn’t it, that come 
there were no birds, lions, tigers, or other natural | in last night for felony ?”’ said the man. 
curiosities behind those bars—nothing indeed, but a) His comrade replied that this was the chicken in 
eaged brother—added his tears to theirs with as lit- | question. 
Ue noise as possible. “ Then here’s your beer,” said the other man te 
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Christopher. ‘ What are you looking at? There 
an’t a discharge in it.” 


| 


the words being these:—‘*The worthy magistrate, 
after remarking that the prisoner would find some 


“I beg pardon,” said Kit. ‘ Who sent it me?” | difficulty in persuading a jury to believe his tale, 


«« Why, your friend,” replied the man. ‘ You're 
to have it every day, he says. And so you will, if 
he pays for it.” 

** My friend!" repeated Kit. 


| 


committed him to take his trial at the approaching 
sessions; and directed the customary recognisances 
to be entered into for the pros-e-cu-tion.”” 

Every time he came to this concluding word, and 


“You're all abroad, seemingly,” returned the | had exhausted all possible stress upon it, Quilp burst 


other man. ‘“ There's his letter. ‘Take hold.” 
Kit took it, and when he was locked up again, 
read as follows: 


“ Drink of this cup. You'll find there’s a am 
alk | 


in its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality. 


| 


|after he had listened to two or three repetitions of 


into a shriek of laughter, and began again. 
‘*He’s dreadfully imprudent,”’ muttered Brass, 


the chant. ‘“Horribly imprudent. I wish he was 
dumb. I wish he was deaf. I wish he was blind. 


of the cordial that sparkled for Helen! Mer cup was | Hang him,” cried Brass, as the chant began again, 
a fiction, but this is reality (Barelay and Co.’s). If | “I wish he was dead.” 


they ever send it in a flat state, complain to the | 
| behalf of his client, Mr. Sampson composed his face 


governor. Yours R. S. 
“RR. S.!" said Kit, after some consideration. “It 


must be Mr. Richard Swiveller. Well, it’s very | 


Lh 


kind of him, and I thank him heartily! 
CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SECOND. 

A faint light, twinkling from the window of the 
counting-house on Quilp’s wharf, and looking in- 
flamed and red through the night-fog, as though it 
suffered from it like an eye, forwarned Mr. Sampson 
Brass, as he approached the wooden cabin with a 
cautious step, that the excellent proprietor, his es- 
teemed client, was inside, and probably waiting with 
his accustomed patience and sweetness of temper 
the fulfilment of the appointment which now brought 
Mr. Brass within his fair domain. 

«A treacherous place to pick one’s steps in of a 
dark night,’’ mattered Sampson, as he stumbled for 
the twentieth time over some stray lumber, and limp- 
ed in pain. “I believe that boy strews the ground 
differently every day, on purpose to bruise and maim 
one; unless his master does it with his own hands, 
which is more than likely. I hate to come to this 
place without Sally. She’s more protection than a 
dozen men.” 

As he paid this compliment to the merit of the 
absent charmer, Mr. Brass came to a halt; looking 
doubtfully towards the light, and over his shoulder. 

**What’s he about, I wonder?’’ murmured the 
lawyer, standing on tiptoe and endeavouring to ob- 
tain a glimpse of what was passing inside, which at 
that distance was impossible—“drinking, I sup- 
pose,—making himself more fiery and furious, and 
heating his malice and mischievousness till they 
boil. a always afraid to come here by myself, 





when his account’s a pretty large one. I don’t be- 
lieve he’d mind throttling me, and dropping me softly | 
into the river when the tide was at its oe any 
more than he’d mind killing a rat—indeed I don’t | 
know whether he wouldn’t consider it a pleasant | 
joke. Hark! Now he’s singing.” acl 

Mr. Quilp was certainly entertaining himself with | 
vocal exercise, but it was rather a kind of chant than | 


a song; being a monotonous repetition of one sen- | 


Giving utterance to these friendly aspirations in 


into its usual state of smoothness, and waiting until 
the shriek came again and was dying away, went up 
to the wooden house, and knocked at the door. 

** Come in,” cried the dwarf. 

‘*How do you do to-night sir?” said Sampson, 
peeping in. ‘Hahaha! How do you dosir?t Oh 
dear me, how very whimsical! Amazingly whim- 
sical to be sure !”’ 

“Come in, you fool,” returned the dwarf, “and 
don’t stand there shaking your head and showing 
your teeth. Come in, you false witness, you per- 
jurer, you suborner of evidence, come in!” 

‘He has the richest humour!” cried Brass shut- 
ting the door behind him; “the most amazing vein 
of comicality! But is n’t it rather injudicious sir—?” 

“What?” demanded Quilp. ‘ What, Judas?” 

“Judas!” cried Brass. ‘He has such extraordi- 
nary spirits! His humour is so extremely playful! 
Judas! Oh yes—dear me, how very good! Ha 
ha ha!” 

All this time Sampson was rubbing his hands, and 
staring with ludicrous surprise and dismay, at a 
great, goggle-eyed, blunt-nosed figure-head of some 
old ship, which was reared up against the wall in a 
corner near the stove, looking like a goblin or hide- 
ous idol whom the dwarf worshipped. A mass of 


| timber on its head, carved into the dim and distant 


semblance of a cocked hat, together with a repre- 
sentation of a star on the left breast and epaulettes 
on the shoulders, denoted that it was intended for 
the effigy of some famous admiral ; but without those 
helps, any observer might have supposed it the au- 
thentic portrait of a distinguished merman, or great 
sea-monster. Being originally much too large for 
the apartment which it was now employed to deco- 
rate, it had been sawn short off at the waist. Even 
in this state it reached from floor to ceiling; and 
thrusting itself forward with that excessively wide- 
awake aspect, and air of somewhat obtrusive polite- 
ness, by which figure-heads are usually character- 
ised, seemed to reduce everything else to mere 
pigmy proportions. 

“Do you know it?” said the dwarf, watching 
Sampson’s eyes. ‘Do you see the likeness ?” 

« Eh?” said Brass, holding his head on one side, 


tence in a very rapid manner, with a long stress upon and throwing it a little back, as connoisseurs do. 
the last word, which he swelled into a dismal roar. | Now I look at it again, I fancy I see a—yes, there 
Nor did the burden of this performance bear any re- | certainly is something in the smile that reminds me 
ference to love, or war, or wine, or loyalty, or any | of—and yet upon my word I—” 

other, the standard topics of song, but to a subject) Now, the fact was, that Sampson, having never 


not often set to music or generally known in ballads; | seen anything in the smallest degree resembling this 
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substantial phantom, was much perplexed; being 
uncertain whether Mr. ee couutheord it like him- 
self, and had therefore bought it for a family portrait; 
or whether he was ple to consider it as the like- 
ness of some enemy. 
doubt; for, while he was surveying it with that 
knowing look which people assume when they are 
contemplating for the first time portraits which they 
ought to recognise but don’t, the dwarf threw down 
the newspaper from which he had been chanting the 
words already quoted, and seizing a rusty iron bar, 
which he used in lieu of poker, dealt the figure such 
a stroke on the nose, that it rocked again. 

“Is it like Kit—is it his picture, his image, his 
very self?” cried the dwarf, aiming a shower of 
blows at the insensible countenance, and covering it 
with deep dimples. “Is it the exact model and 
counterpart of the dog—is it—is it—is it?” And 
with every repetition of the question, he battered 
the great image until the perspiration streamed down 
his face with the violence of the exercise. 

Although this might have been a very comical 
thing to look at from a secure gallery, as a bull-fight 
is feund to be a comfortable spectacle by those who 
are not in the arena, and a house on fire is better than 
a play to people who don’t live near it, there was 
something in the earnestness of Mr. Quilp’s manner 
which made his legal adviser feel that the counting- 
house was a little too small, and a great deal too 
lonely, for the due enjoyment of these humours. 
Therefore he stood as far off as he could while the 
dwarf was thus engaged ; whimpering out but feeble 
applause, and when he left off and sat down again 
from pure exhaustion, approached with more obse- 
quiousness than ever. 

*“ Excellent, indeed!" cried Brass. “ He he! Oh, 
very good sir. You know,” said Sampson, looking 
round as if in appeal to the bruised admiral, “he’s 
quite a remarkable man—quite !” 

* Sit down,”’ said the dwarf. “TI bought the dog 
yesterday. I’ve been screwing gimlets into him, 
and sticking forks in his eyes, and cutting my name 
on him. I mean to burn him at last.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Brass. ‘* Extremely entertain- 
ing, indeed !” 

** Come here!” said Quilp, beckoning him to draw 
near. ‘ What's injudicious, hey ?”’ 

“Nothing sir—nothing. Scarcely worth men- 
tioning sir; but I thought that song—admirably hu- 
morous in itself, you know—was perhaps rather—” 

“ Yes,” said Quilp, “rather what?” 

“Just bordering, or as one may say, remotely 
verging upon the confines of injudiciousness per- 
haps, sir,” returned Brass, looking timidly at the 
dwarfs cunning eyes, which were turned towards 
the fire, and reflected its red light. 

“Why?” inquired Quilp, without looking up. 

“ Why, you know, sir,”’ returned Brass, venturing 
to be more familiar; **—the fact is sir, that any allu- 
sion to those little combinings together of friends for 
objects in themselves extremely laudable, but which 
the law terms conspiracies, are— you take me, sir !— 
best kept snug and among friends, you know.” 

“Eh!” said Quilp, looking up with a perfectly 
vacant countenance. ‘ What do you mean?” 

* Cautious, exceedingly cautious, very right and 
proper!” cried Brass, nodding his head. “Mum 
sir, even here—my meaning sir, exactly.” 


He was not very long in | 
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“ Your meaning exactly, you brazen scarecrow— 
what’s your meaning?” retorted Quilp. “ Why do 
|} you talk to me of combining together? Do J com- 
| bine? Do I know anything about your combinings?” 
“No no, sir—certainly not; not by any means,” 





| returned Brass. 

| “If you so wink and nod at me,” said the dwarf, 
looking about him as if for his poker, * I’ll spoil the 
expression of your monkey’s face, I will.” 

‘Don’t put yourssif out of the way I beg sir,” 
rejoined Brass, checking himself with great alacrity. 
“You're quite right sir, quite right. I shouldn’t 
have mentioned the subject sir. It’s much better not 
to. You're quite right sir. Let us change it, if you 
please. You were asking, sir, Sally told me, about 
our lodger. He has not returned sir.” 

“No?” said Quilp, beating some rum in a little 
saucepan, and watching to prevent its boiling over. 
“ Why not ?” 

“Why sir,” returned Brass, “he—dear me, Mr. 
Quilp, sir” — 

“ What’s the matter?” said the dwarf, stopping 
his hand in the act of carrying the saucepan to his 
mouth. 

“You have forgotten the water, sir,”’ said Brass. 
“ And—excuse me sir—but it’s burning hot.” 

Deigning no other than a practical answer to this 
remonstrance, Mr. Quilp raised the hot saucepan to 
his lips, and deliberately drank off all the spirit it 
contained ; which might have been in quantity about 
half a pint, and had been but a moment before, when 
he took it off the fire, bubbling and hissing fiercely. 
Having swallowed this gentle stimulant and shaken 
his fist at the admiral, he bade Mr. Brass proceed. 

‘* But first,” said Quilp, with his accustomed grin, 
“have a drop yourself—a nice drop—a good, warm, 
fiery drop.” 

“Why, sir,” replied Brass; “if there was such 
a thing as a mouthful of water that could be got 
without trouble—” 

** There’s no such thing to be had here,”’ cried the 
dwarf. ‘Water for lawyers! Melted lead and 
brimstone you mean, nice hot blistering pitch and 
tar—that’s the thing for them—eh Brass, eh!” 

“Ha ha ha!” laughed Mr. Brass. “Oh very 
biting! and yet it’s like being tickled—there ’s a 
pleasure in it too, sir!” 

“Drink that,” said the dwarf, who had by this 
time heated some more. ‘Toss it off, don’t leave 
any heeltap, scorch your throat and be happy.” 

The wretched Sampson took a few short sips of 
the liquor, which immediately distilled itself into 
into burning tears, and in that form came rolling 
down his cheeks into the pipkin again, turning the 
colour of his face and eyelids to a deep red, and giv- 
ing rise te a violent fit of coughing. in the midst of 
which he was still heard to declare, with the con- 
stancy of a martyr, that it was “ beautiful indeed !” 
While he was yet in unspeakable agonies, the dwarf 
renewed their conversation. 

“The lodger,” said Quilp,—“ what about him?” 
“He is still sir,’’ returned Brass, with intervals 
of coughing, “stopping with the Garland family. 
He has only been home once, sir, since the day of 
the examination of that culprit. He informed Mr. 
Richard, sir, that he couldn’t bear the house after 
what had taken place; that he was wretched in it; 





and that he looked upon himself as being in a cer- 
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tain kind of way the cause of the occurrence. A | Brass, glancing at the admiral 


in, as if he made 


very excellent lodger, sir. I hope we may not lose |a third incompany. ‘ Extremely forcible!” 


him.” 

* Yah!" cried the dwarf. Never thinking of 
any body but yourse!i—why don’t you retrench 
then—-serape up, hoard, economise, eh?” 

“Why sir,” replied Brass, “upon my word I 
think Sarah’s as good an economiser as any going. 
I do indeed, Mr. Quilp.” 

**Moisten your clay, wet the other eye, drink, 
man,” cried the dwarf. “ You took a clerk to oblige 
me. 

“ Delighted, sir, 1 am sure, at any time,” replied 
Sampson. *“ Yes sir, I did.” 

* Then, now you may discharge him,” said Quilp. 
“There 's a means of retrenchment for you at once.” 

** Discharge Mr. Richard, sir?” cried Brass. 

“Have you more than one clerk, you parrot, that 
you ask the question? Yes.” 

* Upon my word sir,’ said Brass. 
prepared for this —”’ 

** How could you be!” sneered the dwarf, “ when 
ITwasn’t? How often am I to tell you that I brought 
hii to you that | might always have my eye on him 
and know where he was—and that I had a plot, a 
scheme, a little quiet piece of enjoyment afoot, of 
which the very cream and essence was, that this old 
man and grandchild (who have sunk underground 1 
think) should be, while he and his precious friend 
believed them rich, in reality as poor as frozen rats!” 

“1 quite understood that, sir,’ rejoined Brass. 
“Thoroughly.” 

** Well sir,” retorted Quilp, “and do you under- 
stand now, that they ’re not poor—that they can’t be, 
if they have such men as your lodger searching for 
them and scouring the country far and wide.” 

** OF course I do sir,"’ said Sampson. 

“Of course you do,” retorted the dwarf, viciously 
snapping at his words. ‘Of course do you under- 
stand then, that it’s no matter what comes of this 
fellow? of course do you understand that for any 
other purpose, he ’s no man for me, nor for you?” 

“I have frequently said to Sarah, sir,”’ retarned 
Brass, ** that he was of no use at all in the business. 
You can’t put any confidence in him sir. If you ‘Il 
believe me, | ’ve found that fellow, in the common- 
est little matters of the office that have been trusted 
to him, blurting out the truth, though expressly cau- 
tioned. ‘The aggravation of that chap sir, has ex- 
ceeded anything you can imagine, it has indeed. 
Nothing but the respect and obligation I owe to you, 
sir—" 

As it was plain that Sampson was bent on a com- 
plimentary harangue, unless he received a timely in- 
terruption, Mr. Quilp politely tapped him on the 
crown of his head with the little saucepan, and re- 
quested that he would be so obliging as to hold his 
peace. 

* Practical, sir, practical,” said Brass, rubbing 
the place and smiling; * but still extremely pleasant 
—immensely so!” 

“ Hearken to me, will you?” returned Quilp, “ or 
I’li be a little more pleasant, presently. There ’s 
no chance of his comrade and friend returning. The 
seamp has been obliged to fly, as I learn, for some 
knavery, and has found his way abroad. Let him 
rot there.” 

“ Certainly, sir. Quite proper. Forcible!” cried 


“T wasn’t 


‘ 





“I hate him,” said Quilp between his teeth, “and 
| have always hated him, for family reasons. Besides, 
} he was an intractable ruffian; otherwise Ae would 
|have been of use. This fellow is pidgeon-hearted, 

and light-headed. I don’t want him any longer. 
Let him hang or drown—starve—go to the devil.” 

** By all means, sir,” returned Brass. ‘“ When 
would you wish him, sir, to—ha, ha!—to make that 
little excursion ?”’ 

** When this trial ’s over,” said Quilp. “ As soon 
as that ’s ended, send him about his business.” 

“It shall be done, sir,”’ returned Brass; * by all 
|means. It will be rather a blow to Sarah, sir, but 
she has all her feelings under control. Ah, Mr. 
| Quilp, I often think sir, if it had only pleased Pro- 
| vidence to bring you and Sarah together in earlier 

life, what blessed results would have flowed from 
such a union. You never saw our dear father, sir? 
| A charming gentleman. Sarah was his pride and 
| joy, sir. He would have closed his eyes in bliss, 
| would Foxey, Mr. Quilp, if he could have found her 
| such a partner. You esteem her, sir?” 
“1 love her,”’ croaked the dwarf. 
“ You re very good, sir,” returned Brass, “I am 
| sure. Is there any other order, sir, that | can take 
a note of, besides this little matter of Mr. Richard !” 

* None,” replied the dwarf, seizing the saucepan. 
“ Let us drink the lovely Sarah.” 

“If we could do it in something, sir, that wasn’t 
quite boiling,” suggested Brass, humbly, “* perhaps 
| it would be better. I think it will be more agreeable 
| to her feelings, when she comes to hear from me of 
the honour you have done her, if she learns it was 
in liquor rather cooler than the last, sir.” 

But to these remonstrances, Mr. Quilp turned a 
deaf ear. Sampson Brass, who was by this time 
any thing but sober, being compelled to take further 
draughts of the same strong bowl, found that, in- 
stead of at all contributing to his recovery, they had 
the novel effect of making the counting-house spin 
| round and round with extreme velocity, and causing 
the floor and ceiling to heave in a very distressing 
manner. After a brief stupor, he awoke to a con- 

sciousness of being partly under the table, and partly 
‘under the grate. This position not being the most 
|eomfortable one he could have chosen for himself, 
he managed to stagger to his feet, and holding on by 
the admiral, looked round for his host. 

| Mr. Brass’s first impression was, that his host 
| was gone and had left him there alone—perhaps 
locked him in for the night. A strong smell of 
tobacco, however, suggesting a new train of ideas, 
|he looked upwards, and saw that the dwarf was 
| smoking in his hammock. 
** Good bye, sir,”’ cried Brass, faintly. ** Good bye, 
sir.” 
“Won't you — all night ?’”’—said the dwarf, 

ing out. ‘Do stop all night.” 

ar couldn't indeed, sir,”’ reed Brass, who was 
almost dead from nausea and the closeness of the 
room. “If you’d have the goodness to show me a 
light, so that I may see my way across the yard, sir.” 

Quilp was out in an instant; not with his legs 
| first, or his head first, or his arms first, but bodily— 
altogether. 

* To be sure,” he said, taking up a lantern, which 



































was now the only light in the place. “ Be careful 
how you go, my dear friend. Be sure to pick your 
way among the timber, for all the rusty nails are 
upwards. There’s a doginthe lane. He bit aman 
last night, and a woman the night before, and last 
Tuesday he killed a child—bat that was in play. 
Don’t go too near him.” 

** Which side of the road is he, sir?’’ asked Brass, 
in great dismay. 

* He lives on the right hand,” said Quilp, “ but 
sometimes he hides on the left, ready for a spring. 
He’s uncertain in that respect. Mind you take care 
of yourself. I'll never forgive you if you don’t— 
There’s the light out—never mind—you know the 
way—straight on !”* 

Quilp had slyly shaded the light by holding it 
against his breast, and now stood chuckling and 
shaking from head to foot in a rapture of delight, as 
he heard the lawyer stumbling up the yard, and now 
and then falling heavilydown. At length, however, 
he got quit of the place, and was out of hearing. 

The dwarf shut himself up again, and sprung 
once more into his hammock. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-THIRD. 


The professional gentleman who had given Kit 
that consolatory piece of information relative to the 
settlement of his trifle of business at the Old Bailey, 
and the probability of its being very soon disposed 
of, turned out to be quite correct in his prognostica- 
tions. In eight days’ time, the sessions commenced. 
In one day afterwards, the grand jury found a true 
bill against Christopher Nubbles for felony ; and in 
two days from that finding, the aforesaid Christopher 
Nubbles was called upon to plead guilty or not 
guilty to an indictment for that he the said Christo- 
pher did feloniously abstract and steal from the 
dwelling house and office of one Sampson Brass, 
gentleman, one bank note for five pounds, issued by 
the governor and company of the Bank of England ; 
in contravention of the statutes in that case made 
and provided, and against the peace of our sovereign 
lord the king, his crown, and dignity. 

To this indictment, Christopher Nubbles, in a 
low and trembling voice, pleaded not guilty: and 
here let those who are in the habit of forming hasty 
judgments from appearances, and who would have 
had Christopher, if innocent, speak out very strong 
and loud, observe, thatconfinement and anxiety wil! 
subdue the stoutest hearts; and that to one who has 
been close shut up, though it be only for ten or eleven 
days, seeing but stone walls and a very few stone 
faces, the sudden entrance into a great hall filled 
with life, is a rather disconcerting and startling cir- 
cumstance. ‘To this it must be added, that life in a 
wig is to a large class of people much more terrify- 
ing and impressive than life with its own head of 
hair; and if, in addition to these considerations, there 
be further taken into account Kit’s natural emotion 
on seeing the two Mr. Garlands and the little notary 
looking on with pale and anxious faces, it will per- 
haps seem a matter of no very great wonder that he 
should have been rather out of sorts, afid unable to 
make himself exactly at home. 
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Garlands, or Mr. Witherden, since the time of his 
arrest, he had been given to understand that they had 
employed counsel forhim. ‘Therefore, when one of 
the gentlemen in wigs got up and said, “I am for 
the prisoner, my lord.” Kit made him a bow; and 
when another gentleman in a wig got up and said, 
“And I am against him, my lord,” Kit trembled 
very much, and bowed to him too. And didn’t he 
wish in his own heart that his gentleman was a 
match for the other gentleman, and would make him 
ashamed of himself in no time! 


The gentleman who was against him had to speak 
first, and being in dreadfully good spirits, (for he had 
in the last trial, very nearly procured the acquittal 
of a young gentleman who had had the misfortune 
to murder his father) he spoke up you may be sure; 
telling the jury that if they acquitted this prisoner 
they must expect to suffer no less pangs and agonies 
than he had told the other jury they would certainly 
undergo if they convicted that prisoner. And when 
he had told them all about the case, and that he had 
never known a worse case, he stopped a little while, 
like a man who had something terrible to tell them, 
and then said that he understood an attempt would 
be made by his learned friend (and here he looked 
sideways at Kit’s gentleman) to impeach the testi- 
mony of those immaculate witnesses whom he 
should call before them; but he did hope and trust 
that his learned friend would have a greater respect 
and veneration for the character of the prosecutor; 
than whom, as he wel! knew, there did not exist, and 
never had existed, a more honourable member of that 
most honourable profession to which he was attach- 
ed. And then he said, did the jury know Bevis 
Marks? And if they did know Bevis Marks - he 
trusted, for their own characters, they did) did they 
know the historical and elevating associations con- 
nected with that most remarkable spot? Did they 
believe that a man like Prass could reside in a place 
like Bevis Marks, and not be a virtuous and most 
upright character? And when he had said a great 
deal to them on this pvint, he remembered that it 
was an insult to their understandings to make any 
remarks on what they must have felt so strongly 
without him, and therefore called Sampson Brass 
into the witness-hox, straightway. 


Then up comes Mr. Brass, very brisk and fresh; 
and having bowed to the judge, like a man who has 
had the pleasure of seeing him before, and who 
hopes he has been pretty well since their last meet- 
ing, folds his arms, and looks at his gentleman as 
much as to say, ** Here I am—full of evidence—tap 
me!*’ And the gentleman does tap him a 
and with great discretion too; drawing off the evi- 
dence by little and little, and making it run quite 
clear and bright in the eyes of all present. hen 
Kit’s gentleman takes him in hand, but can make 
nothing of him; and after a great many very long 
uestions and very short answers, Mr. Sampson 
} ne goes down in glory. 
To him succeeds Sarah, who in like manner is easy 
to be managed by Mr. Brass’s gentleman, but very 
obdurate to Kit’s. In short, Kit’s gentleman can 
t nothing out of her but a repetition of what she 
“ said before (only a little stronger this time as 
against his client), and therefore lets her go, in 
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Richard Swiveller, and Richard Swiveller appears 
accordingly. 

Now Mr. Brass’s gentleman has it whispered in 
his ear that this witness is disposed to be friendly to 
the prisoner—which, to say the truth, he is rather 
giad to hear, as his strength is considered to lie in 
what is familiarly termed badgering. Wherefore he 
begins by requesting the officer to Fe quite sure that 
this witness kisses the book, and then goes to work 
at him, tooth and nail. 

“Mr. Swiveller,”’ says this gentleman to Dick, 
when he has told his tale with evident reluctance 
and a desire to make the best of it; “ pray, sir, 
where did = dine yesterday?’ “Where did I 
dine yesterday?” ‘Ay, sir, where did you dine 
yesterday—was it near here, sir?’—“Oh, to be 
sure—yes—just over the way.” “To be sure. 
Yes. Just over the way,” repeats Mr. Brass’s gen- 
tleman, with a glance at the court. ‘Alone, sir?’— 
“I beg your pardon,” says Mr. Swiveller, who has 
not caught the question—*‘ dione, sir?” repeats Mr. 
Brass’s gentleman, in a voice of thunder, “did you 
dine alone? Did you treat any body, sir? Come.” 
* Oh, yes, to be sure—yes, I did,”’ says Mr. Swivel- 
ler, witha smile. “Have the goodness to banish a 
levity, sir, which is very ill-suited to the place in 
which you stand (though perhaps you have reason to 
be thankful that it’s only that place)”—says Mr. 
Brass’s gentleman, with a nod of the head, insinua- 
ting that the dock is Mr. Swiveller’s legitimate 
sphere of action; “and attend to me. You were 
waiting about here yesterday in expectation that this 
trial was coming on. You dined over the way. 
You treated somebody. Now, was that somebody 
brother to the prisoner at the bar?” Mr. Swiveller 
is proceeding to explain—* Yes or no, sir," cried 
Mr. Brass’s gentleman—* But will you allow me—” 
—* Yes or no, sir,”—*“ Yes, it was, but—”—* Yes 
it was,”’ cries the gentleman, taking him up short— 
“ And a very pretty witness you are !” 

Down sits Mr. Brass's gentleman. Kit’s gentle- 
man not knowing how the matter really stands, is 
afraid to pursue the subject. Richard Swiveller 
retires abashed. Judge, jury, and spectators have 
visions of his lounging about with an ill-looking, 
large-whiskered, dissolute young fellow of six feet 
high. The reality is, little Jacob, with the calves 
of his legs exposed to the open air, and himself tied 
up inashawl. Nobody knows the truth, everybody 
believes a falsehood—and all because of the ingenul- 
ty of Mr. Brass’s gentleman! 

Then come the witnesses to character, and here Mr. 
Brass’s gentleman shines again. I[tturns out that 
Mr. Garland has had no character with Kit, no 
recommendation of him but from his own mother, 
and that he was suddenly dismissed by his former 
master for unknown reasons. “ Really, Mr. Gar- 
land,”’ says Mr. Brass’s gentleman, “for a person 
who has arrived at your time of life, you are, to say 
the least of it, singularly indiscreet, I think.” The 
jury think so too, and find Kit guilty. He is taken 
off, humbly protesting his innocence. The specta- 
tors settle themselves in their places with renewed 
attention, for there are several female witnesses to 
be examined in the next case, and it has been rumour- 
ed that Mr. Brass’s gentleman will make great fun 
in ecross-examining them for the prisoner. 

Kit’s mother, poor woman, is waiting at the grate 


below stairs, accompanied by Barbara’s mother (who, 
honest soul! never does any thing but ery and hold 
the baby), and a sad interview ensues. The news- 
Se gars thew d has told them all. He don’t 
think it will be transportation for life, because there’s 
time to prove the good character yet, and that is sure 
to serve him. He wonders what he did it for. “He 
never did it!” cries Kit’s mother. ‘ Well,” says 
the turnkey, “I won’t contradict you. It’s all one 
now, whether he did or not.” 

Kit’s mother can reach his hand through the bars, 
and clasps it—God, and those to whom he has given 
such tenderness, only know in how much agony. 
| Kit bids her keep a good heart, and under pretence 
of having the children lifted up to kiss him, prays 

Barbara’s mother in a whisper to take her home. 

| Some friend will rise up for us mother,” cries 
| Kit, “I am sure. If not now, before long. My 
innocence will come out, mother, and I shall be 
|be brought back again ; I feel a confidence in that. 
| You must teach little Jacob and the baby how all 
|this was, for if they thought I had ever been dishon- 
jest, when they grew old enough to understand, it 
/would break my heart to know it, if I was thousands 
lof miles awsy. Oh! is there no good gentleman 
/here, who will take care of her?’’ 

| The hand slips out of his, for the poor creature 
‘sinks down upon the earth, insensible. Richard 
| Swiveller comes hastily up, elbows the bystanders 
jout of the way, takes her, (after some trouble) in one 
/arm, after the manner of theatrical ravishers, and 
nodding to Kit, and commanding Barbara’s mother 
to follow, for he has a coach waiting, bears her 
| swiftly off. 

| Well; Richard took herhome. And what aston- 
ishing absurdities in the way of quotation from song 
and poem, he perpetrated on the road, no man knows. 
He took her home, and staid till] she was recovered ; 
and having no money to pay the coach, went back 
in state to Bevis Marks, bidding the driver (for it 
was Saturday night) wait at the door while he went 
in for “ change.” 

“ Mr. Richard, sir,”’ said Brass cheerfully, “ good 
evening.” 

Monstrous as Kit’s tale had appeared at first, Mr. 
Richard did, that night, half suspect his affable em- 
ployer of some deep villany. Perhaps it was but 
the misery he had just witnessed which gave his 
careless nature this impulse; but be that as it may, 
it was very strong upon him, and he said in as few 
words as possible, what he wanted. 

“Money!” cried Brass, taking out his purse. 
\“ Ha, ha! To be sure, Mr. Richard, to be sure, sir. 
All men must live. You haven't change for a five 
|pound note, have you sir?” 

No,” returned Dick, shortly. 

“Oh!” said Brass, “ here’s the very sum. That 
saves trouble. You're very welcome I’m sure. Mr 
Richard, sir—"’ 

Dick, who had by this time reached the door, 
turned round. 

“You needn't,” said Brass, “trouble yourself to 
come back any more, sir.” 

“Eh?” , 

“You see, Mr. Richard,”’ said Brass, thrusti 
his hands in his pockets and rocking himself to 
fro upon his stool, “ the fact is that aman of your 
abilities is lost, quite lost, in our dry and mouldy 























line. It’s terrible drudgery,—shocking. I should 
say now that the stage, or the—or the army, Mr. 
Richard, or something very superior in the licensed 
victualling way, was the kind of thing that would 
call out the genius of such a man as you. I hope 
you'll look in to see us now and then. Sally, sir, 
will be delighted, I’m sure. She’s extremely sorry to 
lose you, Mr. Richard, but a sense of her duty to 
society reconciles her. An amazing creature that, 
sir! ou’ll find the money quite correct, I think. 
There’s a cracked window, sir, but I’ve not made 
any deduction on that account. Whenever we part 
with friends, Mr. Richard, let us part liberally. A 
delightful sentiment, sir!” 

To all these rambling observations, Mr. Swiveller 
answered not one word, but returning for the aquatic 
jacket, rolled it into a tight round ball, looking steadi- 
ly at Brass meanwhile as if he had some intention 
of bowling him down with it. He only took it 
under his arm, however, and marched out of the 
office in profound silence. Directly he had closed 
the door, he opened it; stared in again for a few mo- 
ments with the same portentous gravity ; and nod- 
ding his head once, ina slow and ghost-like manner, 
vanished. 

He paid the coachman, and turned his back on 
Bevis Marks, big with t designs for the comfort- 
ing of Kit’s mother, the aid of Kit himself. 

rt the lives of gentlemen devoted to such plea- 
sures as Richard Swiveller’s, are extremely preca- 
rious, The spiritual excitement of the last fortnight, 
working upon a system affected in no slight degree 
by the spirituous excitement of some years, proved 
a little too much for him. That very night Mr. 
Richard was seized with an alarming illness, and in 
twenty-four hours was stricken with a raging fever. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FOURTH. 


Tossing to and fro upon his hot, 7 bed; tor- 
mented bya fierce thirst which nothing could appease ; 
unable to find, in any change of posture, a moment’s 
peace or ease; and rambling for ever through deserts 
of thought, where there was no resting-place, no sight 
or sound suggestive of refreshment or repose, nothing 
but a dull eternal weariness, with no ch but the 
restless shiftings of his miserable body, and the weary 
wanderings of his mind, constant still te one ever- 
present anxiety—to a sense of something left undone, 
of some fearful obstacle to be surmounted, of some 


irking care that would not be driven away, and) 


haunted the distempered brain, now in this form 
now in that—always shadowy and dim, but re- 


cognisable for the same phantom in every shape | 


it took, darkening every vision like an evil conscience, 
and making slamber horrible; in these slow tortures 
of his dread disease, the unfortunate Richard lay 
wasting and consuming inch by inch, until at last, 
when Ihe seemed to fight and struggle to rise up, 
and to be held down by devils, he sunk into a deep 
sleep, and dreamed no more. 

e awoke; and, with a sensation of most blissful 
rest, better than sleep itself, n gradually to re- 
member something of these sufferings, and to think 
what a long night it had been, and whether he had 
not been Lilinions twice or thrice. Happening in 
the midst of these cogitations to raise his hand, he 
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was astonished to find how heavy it seemed, and yet 
how thin and light it really was. Still he felt indif- 
ferent and happy; and having no curiosity to pursue 
‘the subject, remained in the same waking slumber, 
|until his attention was attracted by a cough. This 
made him doubt whether he had locked his door last 
night, and feel a little — at having a com- 
—— in the room. Still, he lacked energy to fol- 
ow up this train of thought; and unconsciously fell, 
in a luxury of repose, to staring at some green stripes 
upon the bed-furniture, and associating them strangely 
with patches of fresh turf, while the yellow ground 
between made gravel-walks, and so helped outa long 
perspective of trim gardens. 

He was rambling in imagination, upon these ter- 
races, and had yom lost himself among them indeed, 
when he heard the cough once more. The walks 
shrunk into stripes again at the sound; and raising 
himself a little in the bed, and holding the curtain 
open with one hand, he looked out. 

The same room certainly, and still by candle-light; 
but with what unbounded astonishment did he see all 
those bottles, and basins, and articles of linen airing 
by the fire, and such-like furniture of a sick chamber 
—all very clean and neat, but all quite different from 
any thing he had left there when he went to bed! The 
atmosphere, too, filled with a cool smell of herbs and 
vinegar; the floor newly sprinkled; the—the what? 
The Marchioness? Yes; playing cribbage with her- 
self at the table. There she sat, intent upon her 
game, coughing now and then in a subdued manner, 
as if she feared to disturb him—shuffling the cards, 
‘cutting, dealing, playing, counting, pegging; going 
through all the mysteries of cribbage, as though she 
‘had been in full practice from her cradle ! 

Mr. Swiveller contemplated these things fora short 
time, and suffering the curtain to fall into its former 
position, laid his head upon the pillow again. 

“]’m dreaming,” thought Richard, “that’s clear. 
When I went to bed, my hands were not made of 
legg-shells; and now I can almost see through ‘em. 
| If this is not a dream, I have woke up by mistake in 
an Arabian Night, instead of a London one. But I 
have no doubt I’m asleep. Not the least.’ 

Here the small servant had another cough. 

“Very remarkable!”’ thought Mr. Swiveller. “TI 
\never dreamt such a real cough as that before. I 
don’t know indeed, that I ever dreamt either a cough or 
}a sneeze. Perhaps it’s a part of the philosophy of 
dreams that one never does. There’s another—and 
another—I say,—I’m dreaming rather fast.” 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. 
| Swiveller, after some reflection, pinched himself in 
| the arm. 

“Queerer still! he thought. “I came to bed 
rather plump than otherwise, and now there’s nothing 
to lay hold of. Ill take another survey.” 
| The result of this further inspection was, to con- 
|vince Mr. Swiveller that the objects by which he was 
surrounded were real, and that he saw them, beyond 
all question, with his waking eyes. 

“It’s an Arabian Night, that’s what it is,” said 
Richard. “I’m in Damascus or Grand Cairo. The 
Marchioness is a Genie, and having had a wager 
with another Genie, about who is the handsomest 
young man alive, and the worthiest to be the husband 
if the Princess of China, has brought me away, room 
and all, to compare us together. Perhaps,” said Mr. 
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Swiveller, turning languidly around upon his pillow, 

and lvoking on that side of his bed which was next 

the wall, “the Princess may be still—No, she’s 
one.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation, 
as, even taking it to be the correct one, it still involved 
a little mystery and doubt, Mr. Swiveller raised the 
curtain again, determined to take the first favourable 
opportunity of addressing his companion. An occa- 
sion soon presented himself. The Marchioness 
dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to take the 
usual advantage; upon which Mr. Swiveller called 
out as loud as he could—* Two for his heels!” 

The Marchioness jumped up quickly, and clapped 
her hands. “Arabian Night, certainly,” thought 
Mr. Swiveller; ‘they always clap their hands instead 
of ringing the bell. Now for the two thousand black 
slaves, with jars of jewels on their heads.” 

It appeared, however, that she had only clapped 
her hands in joy; for directly afterwards, she began 
to laugh, and then to cry; declaring, not in choice 
Arabic, but in familiar English, that she was “so 
glad, she did’nt know what to do.” 

** Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller thoughtfully, 
‘be pleased to draw nearer. First of all, will you 
have the goodness to inform me where I shall find 
my voice; and secondly, what has become of my 
flesh ?”” 

The Marchioness only shook her head mournfully, 
and cried again; whereupon Mr. Swiveller (being 
very weak) felt his own eyes affected likewise. 

“I begin to infer, from your manuer, and these ap- 
pearences, Marchioness,”—said Richard, after a 
— + smiling with a trembling lip, “ that I have 

een ill.” 

“You just have!” replied the small servant, 
wiping her eyes. ‘ And haven’t you been a talking 
nonsense !”’ 

“Oh!” said Dick. “Very ill, Marchioness, have 
I been?” 

** Dead, all but,’’ replied the small servant. “I 
never thought you’d get better. Thank heaven you 
have!” 

Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long while. By 
and by, he began to talk again—enquiring how 
long he had been there. 

* Three weeks to-mcrrow,” replied the small ser- 
vant. 

“Three what?” said Dick. 

“ Weeks,” returned the Marchioness emphatically; 
“ three long, slow, weeks.” 

The bare thought of having been in such extre- 
mity, caused Richard to fall into another silence, and 
to lie flat down again at its full length. The Mar- 
chioness, having arranged the bed-clothes more com- 
fortably, and felt that his hands and forehead were 
quite cool—a diseovery that filled her with delight— 
cried a little more, and then applied herself to getting 
tea ready, and making some thin dry toast. 

While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller look- 
ed on with a grateful heart, very much astonished 
to see how thoroughly at home she made herself, and 
attributing this attention, in its origin, to Sally Brass, 
whom, in his own mind, he could not thank enough. 
When the marchioness had finished her toasting, she 
spread a clean cloth ona tray, and brought him some 
crisp slices and a great basin of weak tea, with 


which, (she said) the doctor had left word he might 


refresh himself when he awoke. She propped him 
up with pillows, if not as skilfully as if she had been 
a professional nurse all her life, at least as tenderly ; 
and looked on with unutterable satisfaction while tbe 
a every now and then to shake her 

y the hand—took his poor meal with an appetite 
and relish, which the greatest dainties of the earth, 
under any other circumstances, would have failed to 
provoke. Having cleared away, and disposed every 
thing comfortably about him again, she sat down at 
the table to take her own tea. 

* Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, * how’s 
Sally ?”’ 

The small servant screwed her face into an ex- 
pression of the very uttermost entanglement of sly- 
ness, and shook her head. 

** What, haven’t you seen her lately?” said Dick. 

“Seen her!” cried the small servant. “ Bless 
you, I’ve run away!” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down 
again quite flat, and so remained for about five 
minutes. By slow degress he resumed his sitting 
posture after that lapse of time, and enquired : 

** And where do you live, Marchioness ?”’ 

“ Live!” cried the small servant. ‘ Here!” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Swiveller. And with that he 
fell down flat again, as suddenly as if he had been 
shot. Thus he remained, motionless and bereft of 
speech, until she had finished her meal, put every 
thing in its place, and swept the hearth; when he 
motioned her to bring a chair to the bedside, and 
being propped up again, opened a farther conversation. 

* And so,” said Dick, “you have run away ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ said the Marchioness, “ and they’ve been 
a tizing of me.” 

«* Been—I beg your pardon,” said Dick—* what 
have they been doing ?” 

“ Been a tizing of me—tizing you know—in the 
newspapers,” rejoined the Marchioness. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Dick, “advertising ?” 

The small servant nodded, and winked. Her eyes 
were so red with waking and crying, that the tragic 
muse might have winked with great consistency. 
And so Dick felt. 

“Tell me,” said he, “ how it was that you thought 
of coming here.” 

“ Why, you see,” returned the Marchioness, 
“when you was gone, I hadn’t any friend at all, 
because the lodger he never come back, and I didn’t 
know where either him or you was to be found, you 
know. But one morning, when 1 was—” 

** Was near a keyhole !” suggested Mr. Swiveller, 
observing that she faltered. 

“Well then,” said the smal] servant, nodding; 
“when I was near the office keyhole—as you see 
me — ou know—I heard somebody saying 
that she lived here, and was the lady whose house 
you lodged at, and that you was took very bad, and 
wouldn’t nobody come and take care of you. Mr. 
Brass, he says, ‘ It’s no business of mine;’ and Miss 
Sally, she says, ‘ He’sa funny chap, but it’s no busi- 
ness of mine ;’ and the lady went away, and slammed 
the door to, when she went out, I can tell you. So 
I run away that night, and come here, told ’em 

ou was my brother, and they believed me, and I’ve 

n here ever — 

« This little Marchioness has been w 
ane eee nti ering 
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“No I haven't,” she returned, “ not a bit of it. 
Don’t you mind about me. I like sitting up, and I’ve 
often had a sleep, bless you, in one of them chairs. 
But if you had seen how you tried to jump out o’ 
winder, and if you could have heard how you used 
to keep on singing and making speeches, you wouldn’t 
have believed it—I’m so glad you’re better, Mr. 
Liverer.” 

** Liverer, indeed!” said Dick thoughtfully. “It’s 
well I am a liverer. I strongly suspect I should have 
died, Marchioness, but for you.” 

At this point, Mr. Swiveller took the small ser- 
vant’s hand in his again, and being, as we have seen, 
but poorly, might in strnggling to express his thanks 
have made his eyes as red as hers, but that she 
quickly changed the theme by making him lie down, 
and urging him to keep very quiet. 

‘* The doctor,” she told him, “ said yon must be 
kept quite still, and there was to be no noise nor no- 
thing. Now, take a rest, and then we'll talk again. 
I'll sit by you, you know. If you shut your eyes, 
perhaps you'll go to sleep. You'll be all the better 
for it, if you do.” 

The Marchioness, in saying these words, brought 
a little table to the bedside, took her seat at it, and 
began to work away at the concoction of some cool- 
ing drink, with the address of a score of chemists. 
Richard Swiveller, being indeed fatigued, fell into a 
slumber, and waking in about half an hour, enquired 
what time it was. 

« Just gone half after six,” replied his small friend, 
helping him vo sit up again. 

“* Marchioness,” said Richard, passing his hand 
over his forehead and turning suddenly round, as 
though the subject but that moment flashed upon 
him, *“* what has become of Kit?” 

He had been sentenced to transportation for a great 
many years, she said. 

“Has he gone?” asked Dick—* his mother—how 
is she,—what has become of her?” 

His nurse shook her head, and answered that she 
knew nothing about them.* “ But, if I thought,” 
said she, very slowly, *‘that you’d keep quiet, and 
not put yourself into another fever, I could tell you 
—but I won't now.” 

* Yes, do,” said Dick. ‘It will amuse me.” 

“Oh! would it though ?” rejoined the small ser- 
vant, with a horrified look, ** [ know better than that. 
Wait till you're better, and then I'll tell you.” 

Dick looked very earnestly at his little friend: and 
his eyes being large and hollow from illness assisted 
the expression so much, that she was quite frightened, 
and besought him not to think any more about it. 
What had already fallen from her, however, had not 
only piqued his curiosity, but seriously alarmed 
him, wherefore he urged her to tell him the worst at 
once. 

“Oh! there’s no worst in it,” said the small ser- 
vant. “It hasn’t anything to do with you.” 

« Has it anything to do with—is it anything you 
heard through chinks or keyholes—and that you 
were not intended to hear?” asked Dick, in a breath- 
less state. 

“Yes,” replied the small servant. 

“In—in Bevis Marks?” pursued Dick hastily. 
“ Conversations between Brass and Sally ?”’ 

“ Yes,” cried the small servant again. 
Richard Swiveller thrust his lank arm out of bed, 
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and griping her by the wrist and drawing her close 
to him, bade her out with it, and freely too, or he 
would not answer for the a a 
wholly unable to endure that state of excitement an 
expectation. She, seeing that he was greatly agi 
tated, and that the effects of postponing her revela- 
tion might be much more injurious than any that 
were likely to ensue from its being made at once, 

romised compliance, on condition that the patient 
[ept himself perfectly quiet, and abstained from start- 
ing up or tossing about. 

** But if you begin to do that,” said the small ser- 
vant, * I'll leave off. And so I tell you.” 

** You can’t leave off till you have gone on,” said 
Dick. “And do go on, there’s a darling. Speak, 
sister, speak. Pretty Polly say—Oh tell me when, 
and tell me where, pray Marchioness, I beseech 
you.” 

Unable to resist these fervent adjurations, which 
Richard Swiveller poured out as passionately as if 
they had been of the most solemn and tremendous 
nature, his companion spoke thus: 

“ Well! Before I run away, I used to sleep in the 
kitchen—where we played cards, you know. Miss 
Sally used to keep the key of the kitchen door in her 
pocket, and she always came down at night to take 
away the candle and rake out the fire. When she 
had done that, she left me to go to bed in the dark, 
locked the door on the outside, put the key in her 
pocket again, and kept me locked up till she came 
down in the morning—very early [ can tell you—and 
let me out. | was terrible afraid of being kept like 
this, because if there was a fire, [ thought they might 
forget me and only take care of themselves you know. 
So whenever I see an old rusty key any where, I 
picked it up and tried if it would fit the door, and at 
last 1 found in the dust cellar a key that did fit it.” 

Here Mr. Swiveller made a violent demonstration 
with his legs. But the small servant immediately 
pausing in her talk, he subsided again, and pleading 
a momentary forgetfulness of their compact, entreated 
her to proceed. 

“They kept me very short,” said the small ser 
vant. Oh! you can’t think how short they kept me. 
So I used to come out at night after they'd gone to 
bed, and feel about in the dark for bits of biscuit, or 
sangwitches that you'd left in the office, or even 
pieces of orange peel to put into cold water and make 
believe it was wine. Did you ever taste orange peel 
and water ?”’ 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had never tasted that 
ardent liquor; and once more urged his friend to re- 
sume the thread of her narrative. 

“If you make believe very much, it’s quite nice,” 
said the small servant; “but if you don’t, you 
know, it seems as if it would bear a little more sea- 
soning, certainly. Well, sometimes I used to come 
out after they'd gone to bed, and sometimes before, 
you know; and one or two nights before there was 
al] that precious noise in the office—when the young 
man was took | mean—I come up stairs while Mr. 
Brass and Miss Sally was a sittin’ at the office fire; 
and I ‘ll tell you the truth, that I come to listen 
again, about the key of the safe.” 

Mr. Swiveller gathered up his knees so as to make 
a great cone of the bed-clothes, and conveyed into 
his countenance an expression of the utmost con- 








cern. But the small servant pausing, and holding 
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up her finger, the cone gently disappeared, though 
the look of concern did not. 

“There was him and her,”’ said the small servant, 
**q sittin’ by the fire, and talking softly together. 
Mr. Brass says to Miss Sally, ‘ Upon my word,’ he 
says, ‘it’s a dangerous thing, and might get us into 
a world of trouble, and I don’t half like it.’ She 
says—you know her way—she says, ‘ You ‘re the 
chickenest-hearted, feeblest, faintest man I ever see, 
and [ think,’ she says, ‘ that I ought to have been the 
brother, and you the sister. ‘Isn’t Quilp,’ she says, 
‘our principal support?’ * He certainly is,’ says Mr. 
Brass. ‘And an’t we,’ she says, ‘constantly ruining 
somebody or other in the way of business?’ ‘We 
certainly are,’ says Mr. Brass. ‘Then does it sig- 
nify,” she says, ‘about ruining this Kit when Quilp 
desires it?’ ‘It certainly does not signify,’ says 
Brass. ‘Then they whispered and laughed for a long 
time about there being no danger if it was well done, 
and then Mr. Brass pulls out his pocket-book, and 
says, ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ here is—Quilp’s own five- 
pound note. We'll agree that way, then,’ he says. 
* Kit ’s coming to-morrow morning, I know. While 
he ’s up stairs, you ‘Il get out of the way, and I ‘ll 
clear off Mr. Richard. Having Kit alone, I "Il hold 
him in conversation, and put this property in his hat. 
I "ll manage so, besides,’ he says, ‘that Mr. Richard 
shall find it there, and be the evidence. And if that 
don’t get Christopher out of Mr. Quilp’s way, and 
satisfy Mr. Quilp’s grudges,’ he says, ‘the devil ’s 
in it.’ Miss Sally laughed, and said that was a good 
plan, and as they seemed to be moving away, and I 
was afraid to stop any longer, I went down stairs 


” 


again.—There! 


The small servant had gradually worked herself 
into as much agitation as Mr. Swiveller, and there- 
fore made no effort to restrain him when he sat up in 
bed and hastily demanded whether this story had 
been told to anybody. 

“* How could it be?” replied his nurse. “I was 
almost afraid to think about it, and hoped the young 
man would be let off. When I heard ’em say they 
had found him guilty of what he didn’t do, pe was 
gone, and so was the lodger—though I think I should 
have been frightened to tell him, even if he ’d been 
there. Ever since I come here, you ‘ve been out of 
your senses, and what would have been the good of 
telling you then?” 

** Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, plucking off 
his nighteap and flinging it to the other end of the 
room; “if you "ll do me the favour to retire for a 
few minutes and see what sort of a night it is, I "Il 

et up.” 
: “You mustn’t think of such a thing,” cried his 
nurse, 

“IT must indeed,” said the patient, looking round 
the room. ‘* Whereabouts are my clothes?” 

“Oh I’m so glad—you havn't got any,” replied 
the Marchioness. 

** Ma’am !” said Mr. Swiveller, in great astonish- 
ment. 

“1 *ve been obliged to sell them every one, to get 
the things that were ordered for you. But don’t take 
on about that,”’ urged the Marchioness, as Dick fell 
back upon his pillow. “ You ‘re too weak to stand, 
indeed.” 


“T am afraid,” said Richard dolefully, “that 





you ’re right. What ought I todo! what is to be 
done !” 

It naturally occurred to him upon very little re- 
flection, that the first step to take would be to com- 
municate with one of the Mr. Garlands instantly. 
It was very possible that Mr. Abel had not yet left 
the office. In as little time as it takes to tell it, the 
small servant had the address in pencil on a piece of 
paper; a verbal description of father and son, which 
would enable her to recognise either without diffi- 
culty; and a special caution to be shy of Mr. Chuck- 
ster, in consequence of that gentleman’s known an- 
tipathy to Kit. Armed with these slender powers, 
she hurried pa commissioned to bring either old 
Mr. Garland or Mr. Abel, bodily, to that apartment. 

“TI suppose,” said Dick, as she closed the door 
slowly, and peeped into the room again to make sure 
that he was comfortable, “I suppose there’s nothing 
left—not so much as a waistcoat even?” 

* No, nothing.” 

“Tt’s embarassing,” said Mr. Swiveller, “in case 
of fire—even an umbrella would be something—but 
you did quite right, dear Marchioness. I should 
have died without you.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIFTH. 


It was well for the small servant that she was of 
a sharp, quick nature, or the consequence of sendin 
her out alone, from the very neighbourhood in whick 
it was most dangerous for her to appear, would pro- 
bably have been the restoration of Miss Sally Brass 
to the supreme authority over her person. Not un- 
mindful of the risk she ran, however, the Marchio- 
ness no sooner left the house than she dived into the 
first dark by-way that presented itself, and without 
any present reference to the point to which her jour- 
ney tended, made it her first business to put two 

ood miles of brick and mortar between herself and 
Bevis Marks. 

When she had accomplished this object, she began 
to shape her course for the notary’s office, to which 
—shrewdly inquiring of apple-women, and oyster- 
sellers, at street-corners, rather than in lighted shops, 
or of well-dressed people, at the hazard of attracting 
notice—she easily procured a direction. As carrier- 
pidgeons, on — first let loose in a strange place, 
beat the air at random fora short time, before darting 
off towards the spot for which they are designed, so 
did the Marchioness flutter round and round, until 
she believed herself in safety, and then bear swiftly 
down upen the port for which she was bound. 

She had no bonnet—nothing on her head but a 

eat cap, which in some old time had been worn by 
Sally Brass, whose taste in head-dresses was, as we 
have seen, peculiar—and her speed was rather re- 
tarded than assisted by her shoes, which, being ex- 
tremely large and slipshod, flew off every now and 
then, and were difficult to find again among the 
crowd of passengers. Indeed the poor little crea- 
ture experienced so much trouble and delay from 
having to grope for these articles of dress in mud 
and kennel, and suffered in these researches so much 
jostling, ae squeezing, and bandying from 
hand to » that by the time she reached the 
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street, in which the notary lived, she was fairly worn | the door, and the small servant had been afraid to ap- 


out and exhausted, and could not refrain from tears. | proach. 


She had nothing for it now, therefore, but 


But to have got there at ast, was a great comfort, | to run after the chaise, and call to Mr. Abel to stop. 
especially as there were lights still burning in the | Being out of breath by the time she came up with it, 
office window, and therefore some hope that she was | she was unable to make him hear. The case was 


not too late. 
with the backs of her hands, and stealing softly up 
the steps, peeped in through the glass door. 


| 


So the Marchioness dried her eyes, | desperate; for the pony was quickening his pace. 


The Marchioness hung on behind for a few moments, 
and feeling that she could go no farther, and must 


Mr. Chuckster was standing behind the lid of his | soon yield, clambered by a vigorous effort into the 
desk, making such preparations towards finishing | hinder seat, and in so doing, lost one of the shoes for 
off for the night, as pulling down his wristbands | ever. 


and pyjling up his shirt-collar, settling his neck 
more gracefully in his stock, and secretly arranging 
his whiskers by the aid of a little triangular bit of 
‘ooking-glass. Before the ashes of the fire stood 
two gentlemen, one of whom she rightly judged to 
be the notary, and the other (who was buttoning his 
great-coat, and was evidently about to depart imme- 
diately) Mr. Abel Garland. 

Having made these observations, the small spy 
took counsel with herself, and resolved to wait in 
the street, until Mr. Abel came out, as there wonld 
be then no fear of having to speak before Mr. Chuck- 
ster, and less difficulty in delivering her message. 
With this purpose she slipped out again, and cross- 
ing the road, sat down upon a door-step just opposite. 

She had hardly taken this position, when there 
came dancing up the street, with his legs all wrong, 
and his head everywhere by turns, a pony. This 

ony had a little phaeton behind him, and a man in 
it; but neither man nor phaeton seemed to embarrass 
him in the least, as he reared up on his hind legs, or 
stopped, or went on, or stood still again, or backed, 
or went sideways, without the smallest reference to 
them, just as the fancy seized him, and as if he was 
the freest animal in the creation. When they came 
to the notary’s door, the man called out in a very re- 
spectful manner, ** Woa then,”—intimating that if 
he might venture to express a wish, it would be that 
they stopped there. The pony made a moment's 

ause ; but as if it occurred to him that to stop when 
™ was required, might be to establish an inconveni- 
ent and dangerous precedent, he immediately started 
off again, rattled at a fast trot to the street-corner, 
wheeled round, cume back, and then stopped of his 
own accord. 

«Oh! you're a precious creatur!”’ said the man— 
who didn’t venture, by the by, to come out in his true 
colours, until he was safe upon the pavement. “TI 
wish I had the rewarding of you,—I do.” 

* What has he been doing ?” said Mr. Abel, tying 
a shawl round his neck, as he came down the steps. 

* He’s enough to fret a man’s heart out,” replied 
the ostler. ‘+ He is the most wicious rascal—Woa 
then, will you?” 

** He'll never stand still, if you call him names,” 
said Mr. Abel, getting in, and taking the reins. 
“ He’s a very good fellow, if you know how to 
manage him. This is the first time he has been out, 
this long while, for he has lost his old driver and 
would’nt stir for anybody else, till this morning. 
The lamps are right, are they? That's well. Be 
here to take him to-morrow, if you please. Good 
night!” 

And after one or two strange plunges, quite of his 
own invention, the pony yielded to Mr. Abel’s mild- 
ness, and trotted gently off. 

All this time Mr, Chuckster had been standing at 











Mr. Abel being in a thoughtful frame of mind, and 
having quite enough to do, to keep the pony going, 
went jogging on without looking round, little dream- 
ing of the strange figure that was close behind him, 
until the Marchioness, having in some degree re- 
covered her breath, and the loss of her shoe, and the 
novelty of her position, uttered close into his ear, the 
words— 

“1 say, sir”— 

He turned his head quickly enough then, and 
stopping the pony, cried, with some trepidation, 
** God bless me, what is this !” 

‘Don’t be frightened, sir,” replied the still pant- 
ing messenger. “Oh, I’ve run such a way after 

ou!” 

“ What do you want with me?” said Mr. Abel. 
“* How did you come here ?”° 

f got in behind,” replied the Marchioness. “ Oh 
please drive on, sir—don’t stop—and go towards the 
city, will you? And oh'do oe make haste, be- 
cause it’s of consequence. ‘There's somebody wants 
to see you there. He sent me to say, would you 
come directly, and that he knowed al] about Kit, and 
could save him yet, and prove his innocence.” 

** What do you tell me, child?” 

“ The truth, apon my word and honour[ do. But 
please to drive on—quick, please. I’ve been sucha 
time gone, he’l] think I’m lost.” 

Mr. Abel involuntarily urged the pony forward. 
The pony, impelled by some secret sympathy or 
some new caprice, burst into a great pace, and nei- 
ther slackened it, nor indulged in any eccentric per- 
formances, until they arrived at the door of Mr. 
Swiveller’s lodgings, where, marvellous to relate, he 
consented to stop When Mr. Abel checked him. 

“See! It’s that room up there,” said the Mar- 
chioness, pointing to one where there was a faint 
light. *“ Senn “ig 

Mr. Abel, who was one of the simplest and most 
retiring creatures in existence, and naturally timid 
withal, hesitated; for he had heard of people being 
decoyed into strange places to be robbed and mur 
dered, under circumstances very like the present, and 
for anything he knew to the contrary, by guides very 
like the Marchioness. His regard for Kit, however, 
overcame every other consideration. So entrusting 
Whisker to the charge of a man who was lingering 
hard by in expectation of the job, he suffered his 
companion to take his hand, and lead him up the 
dark and narrow stairs. 

He was not a little surprised to find himself con- 
ducted into a dimly-lighted sick chamber, where a 
man was sleeping tranquilly in bed. 

* An’t it nice to see him lying there so quiet bd 
said his guide, in an earnest whisper. “Oh! you'd 
say it was, if you had only seen him two or three 
days ago.” 
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Mr. Abel made no answer, and to say the truth, | I’m too giddy, and too queer, to suggest anything; 
kept a long way from the bed and very near the door. | but you and your friends will know what to do. 


His guide, who appeared to understand his re- | 
luctance, trimmed the candle, and taking it in her | 
hand, approached the bed. As she did so, the 
sleeper started up, and he recognised in the wasted 
face the features of Richard Swiveller. 
“ Why, how is this?” said Mr. Abel kindly, as | 
he harried towards him. “You have been ill?” | 
“Very,” replied Dick. “Nearly dead. You 
might have chanced to hear of your Richard on his | 
bier, but for the friend I sent to fetch you. Another | 
shake of the hand, Marchioness, if you please. Sit’ 
down, sir.” 


After this a! delay, every minute is an age. If 
ever you went home fast in your life, go home fast 
to-night. Don’t stop to say one word to me, but go. 
She will be found here, whenever she’s wanted ; and 
as to me, you're pretty sure to find me at home, for a 
week or two. ere are more reasons than one for 
that. Marchioness, a light. If you lose another 
minute in looking at me, sir, I’ll never forgive you!” 

Mr. Abel needed no further remonstrance or per- 
suasion. He was gone in an instant; and the Mar- 
chioness, returning from lighting him down stairs, 
reported that the pony, without any preliminary ob- 


Mr. Abel seemed rather astonished to hear of the | jection whatever, had dashed away at full gallop. 
im; 


quality of his guide, and took a chair by the bedside. 
*T have sent for you, sir,” said Dick—* but she | 
told you on what account?” 


“ That’s right ?” said Dick ; “ and hearty of 
and I honour him for this time. But get some sup- 


|per and a mung of beer, for I am sure you must be 


«She did. Iam quite bewildered by all this. I|tired. Do have a mug of beer. It will do me as 


really don’t know what to say, or think,” replied Mr. 
Abel. 

“You'll say that presently,” retorted Dick. 
“ Marchioness, take a seat on the bed, will you? 
Now, tell this gentleman all that you told me; and 
be particular. Don’t you speak another word, sir.” 

The story was repeated; it was, in effect, exactly 
the same as before, without any deviation or omis- 
sion. Richard Swiveller kept his eyes fixed on his 
visiter, during its narration, and directly it was con- 





eluded, took the word again. 
“You have heard it all and you'll not forget it. 


much good to see you take it as if I might drink it 
myself.” 

Nothing but this assurance couid have prevailed 
= the small nurse to indulge in such a luxury. 

aving eaten and drunk to Mr. Swiveller’s extreme 
contentment, given him his drink, and put every thing 
in neat order, she wrapped herself in an old coverlet 
and lay down upon the rug before the fire. 

Mr. Swiveller was by that time murmuring in his 
sleep. ‘ Strew, then, oh strew, a bed of rushes. 
Here will we stay, till morning blushes. Good 
night, Marchioness.”’ 





INCREASE OF COLOUR BY INVERSION 
OF THE HEAD. 


Sir David Brewster read a ar on the fact long 
t 


known to artists and tourists, that the colours of ex-| 
ternal objects, and particularly of natural scenery, 
are greatly augmented by viewing them with the) 
head bent down, and looking back wards between the} 
feet, that is, by inversion of the head. The colours 
of the western sky and purple tints of distant moun- 
tains are, according to Sir David, beautifully deve- 
loped by these means; those which, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, appear of a French gray colour, display- | 
ing a brilliant blue or purple tint when the head is) 
inverted. This phenomenon has been ascribed to) 
various causes. It has been thought to arise from} 
the objects, in these circumstances, falling upon a) 
part of the retina not accustomed to the exercise of 
vision; but this, Sir David thinks, cannot be the) 
true explanation, as landscapes may be inverted by! 
reflection without altering the colour, but when these | 
inverted images are looked at with the head inverted, 
the increase of colour will be observed. Another 
theory is, that when the head is inverted, the legs | 
protect the eyes from lateral light; but neither can) 
this be the cause, for, in standing upright, and pro- 
tecting the eyes even in a greater degree from the 
approach of light sideways, no increase of colour | 
takes place. The theory with which Sir David at} 
last rested satisfied, was — to him by what 
had been known to take place in an inflamed eye, 


namely, a great increase of apparent light. He be- 
lieves that the phenomenon is occasioned by the in- 
creased quantity of blood thrown into the vessels of 


‘the eye when the head is inverted, the increased 


pressure thus produced upon the retina, and the in- 
creased sensibility thus given to the sentient mem- 
brane. 


From the Monthly Chroniele. 
SONNET. 


HUMAN GREATNESS. 


Time! thou destroy’st the relics of the past, 


And hidest all the footprints of thy march 
On shattered column and on prostrate arch 
By moss and ivy growing green and fast. 
Harled into fragments by the tempest blast, 
The Rhodian monster lies—the obelisk, 
That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt’s san, down to the sands was cast; 
And where these stood no remnant trophy stands— 
And even the art is lost by which they rose! 


Thus with the monuments of other lands— 


The place that knew them once no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, oh Time! Strong towers decay, 
But a great name can never pass away. 

Park Bensamin. 
New York, July, 1839. 
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STORY OF A BEAR HUNT IN THE PYRENEES. 


From Chambers's Journal 
STORY OF A BEAR HUNT IN THE 
PYRENEES. 

At the distance of a league from Bagneres of Lu- 
chon, on the declivity of the hill, stands a small 
building, called the hospital, which serves as a halt 
or station for traveilers journeying to Spain. In 
October 18—, a little higher up than the hospital, a 
small, temporary looking hut was to be seen, sup- 
ported and sheltered by a huge rock. It was covered 
with branches and dry leaves, and built with loose 
rough stones, constituting a rude but welcome refuge 
for the highland hunters. It was but the habitation 
of a day, being regular] y destroyed and carried off by 
every winter’s storm. The approaches of autumn are 
terrible in the Pyrenees: and at the time mentioned, 
a fearful storm was bursting over the mountain. It 
was evening; every object was buried in darkness; 
but through the chinks of the door of the hut, darted 
at times a few glimpses of light. This door was also 
occasionally opeued ; a man’s head would then appear 
through the lightened aperture, and be immediately 
withdrawn. ‘The appearance of the inside was rather 
picturesque. In the middle of the hut, on a roughly 
made table, were promiscuously placed a large basin 
of milk, some smoked bacon, a piece of goat’s cheese, 
and some maize bread; on the right was an opening 
made in the rock, which served as a chimney. In 
this chimney lay, almost in one blaze of fire, the best 
os of a tree, with its branches and leaves, which 

rightly iltuminated the centre of the hut, and glit- 


tered on the long polished barrels of the rifles, placed 


upright against the opposite wall. Before the fire, 
a deer’s haunch was comfortably roasting ; and around 
were stretched five highland hunters, with their caps 
of brown worsted, their knee-breeches of coarse brown 
cloth, and their long grey stockings. They had fled 
to the hut to save themselves from the storm, and 
were now awaiting the supper which was preparing. 
At the farthest extremity sat, reading attentively, by 
the light of a wick saturated with resin, a man who 
appeared not to be dressed like the rest of the hunters; 
his occupation, the expression of his countenance, 
and the respectful distance preserved tc \ .rds him by 
the highlanders, sufficiently testified his superiority 
over them. At the other side was suspended the 
open and reeking carcass of a deer recently killed. 

The crackling of the roasting meat, the hissing of 
the snow as it fell on the inflamed wood, the loud 
rumbling sounds of the frequent thunder-claps, re- 
peated and increased by the echoes of the mountain, 
alone interrupted the silence which prevailed in the 
hut. There seemed some weight on the minds of the 
men; but at length one of them spoke aloud. ‘So, 
Janote, it was by the same bear that killed one of 
our friends before, that Baptiste was worried yester- 
day?” “Yes.” “TI shall kill him, Janote, or die; 
where was he seen yesterday?” “ Near the glacier 
of La Maladetta.” “I will go to-morrow morning, 
and encounter him ; it shall not be said that this blac 
skin has frightened us all, like a herd of chamois.” 
« Peter,” said Janote, “ the snuw has fallen for these 
two days, the hill is very dangerous, and Baptiste 
was surprised by the bear merely in consequence of 
his being caught by the cold; you had better not go 
to-morrow.” “I shall go!’’ was the answer. 

A gloomy pause now took place, after which the 
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man seated at the extremity of the hut rose and came 
close to Peter. ‘“ Peter,’’ said he, “how many chil- 
dren have you!” “Five.” You shall not go to- 
morrow.” “But” ** You shall not go!” These 
words were pronounced with so much authority, that 
Peter held down his head and remained silent. 
«Well then,” said another, “I shall have the shot, 
for I have neither wife nor children.”’ ‘“ Friend,” 
replied the man, “who lives at the village in the 
smith’s house?’ **My mother.” ‘ You shall not 
. ** But,” rejoined Peter, ‘‘now that we have 
ound out the villain’s den, we ought to take advan- 
tage of the discovery.” ‘He shall be killed!” 
“And by whom! by whom?” “By myself, my 
friends.” “You! reverend sir?” they all exclaim- 
ed. “Yes, my friends; by myself. 1 am but a 
peasant, a highlander, like yourselves. I spent 
twenty years among the rocks of Catalonia before 
becoming a minister of God; and the man you now 
name in the village the Reverend Curate Riego, was 
once called Riego the Bear-hunter.”’ 

As he pronounced these words, the clergyman’s 
countenance was animated with a singular expression 
of courage and energy. ‘I had come to the hill,” 
continued he, “to admire the storm; Heaven, no 
doubt, has directed me to this hut to hear your re- 
grets; and although I have not touched a rifle for fif- 
teen years” « Fifteen years !”’ said Peter. “Yes, 
my friends; for blood, even an insect’s blood, should 
never stain the hands of a minister of God; but what 
I intend to do to-morrow is merely to destroy whatis 
hurtful and dangerous ; and as I have neither children, 
wife, nor mother, | shall go, and fear not but I shall 
kill the beast.” “Be careful, M. Riego,” said 
Janote. ‘Fear not, my friend, I shall remember the 
days of my youth.” 

A young man, about twenty-two years of age, 
called Stephano, then approached the priest, and 
said to him, “ But I, brother, shall I not go with 
yout”? “ You, Stephano!” replied the curate, “my 
mother’s son!—no; you shall not come.” “We 
shal] all follow you together!’’ cried the hunters. 
“1 do not want you, my friends; and, as the night is 
advancing, you had better take your supper and go to 
rest.”” 

Young Stephano did not repeat his request to his 
brother. The hunters instantly began their meal; 
for there was in M. Riego’s voice an irresistible accent 
of command. 

Half an hour afterwards, each man began to 
settle himself in some corner of the hut, wrap 
up in a sheep or goat’s skin; Stephano stretched 
himself nearest to the door; and very soon all was 
silence. 

At the first dawn of day, Riego, fearing the hunt- 
ers would insist on accompanying him, gently got 
up, and, choosing one of the rifles, stept out without 
being heard. He had put on a dress borrowed from 
one of the highlanders. On his head he wore the 
small, flat, blue déret; over his legs, the long leather 
gaiters usually worn by these hardy mountaineers; 
round his waist, a strong scarlet belt, in which he 
placed a knife, the thick, sharp blade of which was 
eight or nine inches long. He was not the same 
man. His step was at all times firm and erect, but 
slow; on this day, however, his energy amounted 
even to impatience. As soon as he was out of tho 
hut, he examined the rifle with al] the scrupulous 
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attention of an experienced hunter: tried the lock, 
burnt some of the powder to ascertain its quality and 
dryness, loaded carefully with three balls, and was 
just starting, when, at ten yards before him, he per- 
ceived his young brother Stephano, ready equipped 
as ahunter. “ What are you doing there ?”’ said he. 
“IT am waiting for you, brother.” “Why?” “ Be- 
cause I want to go with you; and I must go.” The 
curate answered not till after a moment’s reflection— 
* Well, let it be so. Is your rifle loaded?” “ Yes, 
brother.” * Here are twelve balls, then, take them, 
and let us go.”’ 

The brothers started on their perilous adventure. 
After an hour’s march, they passed the short rocky 
defile which separates France from Spain; and while 
threading its recesses, Riego would ever and anon 
raise his rifle to his shoulder, following steadily the 
course of some eagle, which was already abroad in the 
keen, clear morning air. But he fired not, for he 
deemed that there was no call upon him to shed any 
blood but that of the grizzly bear. At the termina- 
tion of the defile, they found themselves in front of 
La Maladetta (the accursed), the finest glacier of the 
Pyrenees, but the most dangerous, also, as its not 
inappropriate name implies. When the glacier ap 
peared, here a mass of glittering ice, and there dead- 
ened in hue by flakes of dun snow, Riego felt the 
enthusiasm of former days return upon him, and he 
could not help exclaiming joyfully, ** The snow! the 
hills!” ‘Turning to Stephano, the priest then ex- 
claimed, “If Janote be right, the bear must bein that 
fir-wood to the left. We must climb the Maladetta, 
Stephano. Have you the iron hooks and the ropes?” 
“Yes, brother.” ‘Come, then, get ready,” said 
Riego. 

In a few minutes, they had buckled the iron hooks 
to their hands, and had united their bodies by a rope 
about eight feet long, the purpose of which was, that 
one of them might sustain the other, in case of a slip. 
Thus secured, the brothers resumed their route. For 
half an hour, they toiled silently up the precarious 
ascent, and were near the place of their destination, 
when, all at once, the ice gave way beneath Stephano’s 
feet, and he sunk downwards into a deep crevice. 
Dragged back by his companion’s weight, the priest 
slid rapidly to the very edge of the same gulf; a second 
more, and he also would have beenover! Both must 
have perished; but, gathering his whole strength, 
Riego dashed his iron grasper into the ice with such 
force, that he stopped suddenly. To loosen one of his 
hands, and turn the rope round his arm for the pur- 
pose of shortening it, was the work of an instant. He 
then exerted his strength in raising Stephano. Soon 
the young man’s hands could grasp the edge of the 
hole; by and by his whole chest appeared. “Courage! 
courage !” cried Riego, putting forth his whole powers 
upon a final effort, which, being aided by the youth’s 
pressure on his own elbows, was successful. Ste- 

hano was freed from his danger; but he fell almost 
in a fainting state upon the snow. A mouthful of 
spirits, from the small store of provisions which the 
hunters had brought with them, restored Stephano to 
the power of motion; and the priest said to him ina 
cheerful voice, “ Courage, brother !—you are al] right 
again; let us move on!” Stephano replied, “ Yes, 
brother,” and resumed the march; but a great change 
had come over the young man. The narrow escape 
which he had made had overthrown his resolution. 





He walked on, pale, tottering, and exhausted—a dif- 
ferent being, altogether, from what he had beena few 
moments before. Riego, who moved foremost, was 
too much occupied with the outlook for the bear, and 
with the difficulties of the path, to be fully sensible 
how much his brother was changed by the late acci- 
dent. The bear was not to be seen at Maladetta 
when they reached it. The hunters then turned into 
the Spanish Pyrenees, which they entered by La 
Picada. Scarcely had they gone a few yards in this 
direction, when Riego stopped short, and, without 
turning round, made a sign to his companion to stand 
still also. The priest then laid his ear to the ground, 
and heard a low growling sound, which he immedi- 
ately pronounced to be the snarl of the bear. “Heis 
not far off,” said Riego, in a whisper. “Let us 
mount this platform, and we are sure to see him. 
Follow me.” The brothers ascended the platform in 
question by a narrow ridge, flanked on the right and 
left by a steep precipice. On the side opposite to 
where the hunters were, there was another precipi- 
tous pass. Having completed the ascent, the bro- 
thers looked round, and in a few moments saw an 
enormous bear, moving slowly down the dry rocky 
bed of a torrent. ‘Here he is!” cried the curate. 
“Stephano! make ready; he will immediately pass 
the corner before us, close to that fir-tree; fire at him 
there. Mark for the left shoulder—a little behind it! 
at ww miss him, I will then shoot !” 

ust as Riego concluded his directions, the bear 
came to the point mentioned. ‘“ Now, Stephano!” 
cried the curate. ‘The young man fired; but whether 
from agitation, or the distance, he missed the animal, 
as appeared from the cep of ice broken off by the 
side of the brute, which at once turned round, saw the 
hunters, and advanced towardsthem. He was at first 
little more than twenty yards distant, but fortunately 
the path took some turns, which made the space to 
be passed greater. At a favourable instant, calmly 
and steadily raising his gun, Riego fired. The brute 
however, chanced to slip aside at the moment, and of 
the three balls, one only struck him in the flank. A 
terrific growl was the only reply to the shot, which 
was totally ineffective in retarding its course. **Some 
balls!” said Riego quietly, without turning his eye 
from the bear. Stephano spoke not. “ Balls, Ste- 
phano!—in three minutes he will be upon us!” The 
young man had been feeling his —— “ We are 
ost!” cried he, with a groan of despair; “the bag 
has been buried in the snow at Maladetta!” 

The growls of the bear became more and more 
vivid. ‘We have no balls!” repeated the young 
man in tones of agony; “let us fly !—oh, let us fly, 
brother!” “Fly!” said the priest; “no—we can- 
not! In twenty seconds the monster would be u 
with us, were we to go down hill!’ “Oh, bles 
Virgin!” cried Stephano, falling on his knees in 
desperation. 

** Come, no faint-heartedness, brother!”’ exclaimed 
the priest, speaking very quickly, but in his usual 
intrepid tones; “there is one resource. Show me 
your knife !—yes, it is longand sharp. Mark me!— 
in one minute the bear will be on this platform! I 
will walk up to him—he will rash on me. I will 
hold him tight; and do you stab him till he drops, in 
the left side, Stephano! 

“ Yes, brother,” was the young man’s reply. 

“ Now, he comes!” cried the endounted priest ; 




















SATAN 


“no unsteadiness, Stephano! Strike hard and true! 
Ha! the bears have felt Riego before now, and they 
shall not conquer me yet!” 

The priest seemed almost happy in his fearlessness. 
But, alas! deplorably different was the condition of 
the i young brother. The bear appeared. ‘To 
work! to work, Stephano!” cried the priest, as he 
stepped forward with openarms. The monster, rising 
on its hind legs, seized Riego with a suffocating grasp. 
A terrible struggle began between them. ‘“ Help, 
brother, help !”’ cried the priest in a voice of thunder. 
Alas! Stephano had lost al] presence of mind. His 
legs shook under him ; a film passed over his eyes ; he 
could neither advance nor retreat. ‘The agonies of 
helpless terror were upon him. 

‘- Strike, brother, strike!” cried the priest in weaker 
tones. The bear howled in a terrific manner, its 
hideous head projected over the curate’s shoulder, its 
eyes red as fire, and its paws tearing Riego’s back, 
while they at the same time crushed him between 
them. The struggle had lasted a few seconds. Ste- 
phano, wild, insane almost, could not stir. “Help 
me, brother! save me!” cried the priest, his voice 
failing. At this last call, the young man seemed partly 
to recover his powers of action. He ran forward, and 
struck his knife against the side of the monster. But 
the blow came from a hand too unsteady to do any 
execution. The knife scarcely scratched the skin. 
The failure, and the near spectacle of the brute’s open 
mouth and fierce eyes, overthrew Stephano’s resolu- 
tion utterly, and, dropping the knife from his nerveless 
grasp, he turned and fled from the spot. 

“« Brother! brother!” cried Riego in a choked voice, 
but Stephano wasaway. Alone with his enemy, the 
priest tried to draw his own knife from his belt, but 
the brute held him too tight. Gathering vigour from 
despair, the priest resolved that, if he perished, the 
monster should perish with him, and, step by step, he 
pushed the bear to the edge of the precipice. At this 
very instant a powerful voice was heard from above 
the platform, exclaiming, “ Courage! courage!’’ and 
a man bounded down the rocks with fearful rapidity. 
But it was too late! The priest and his grizzly foe 
had reached the brink of the abyss; the bear’s feet 
slipped, and both of them rolled down the steep locked 
in that mortal embrace. The eyes of the new comer 
could not follow them into the gulf. 

The day following that on which this scene took 
place, was the epoch of a festival in the village of 
which Riego was curate. The people were as- 
sembled in their public room, and the generous daring 
of their pastor was the theme of every tongue. They 
lamented him deeply—for this much they had learn- 
ed from Stephano, that the priest had perished in en- 
countering the bear. The young man, however, 
would tell no more; 
the people ascribed it to sorrow for the loss of a bro- 
ther whom he was known to respect and love deeply. 
Things stood thus, when a young peasant from a 
neighbouring village entered the public room. He 
was the man who had witnessed Riego’s fall, and he 
had also witnessed Stephano’s flight and desertion. 
He told his tale, and in an instant cries of indigna- 
tion burst from every tongue. “Away with him! 
drive him from the village!” were the exclamations 
of all. ‘The unfortanate youth seemed in a condition 
of despair, which nothing could add to; and he was 
moving mutely away, when a man covered with 
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bloody made his appearance. ‘“ Riego!” cried 
the astonished villagers. It was indeed the priest. 
Stephano fell on his knees before his brother in a 
state of speechless rapture, and, with looks of im- 
ploring entreaty, kissed his feet and knees. The 
priest looked on him with an aspect of affection and 
mild forgiveness. ‘Did you not fall over the preci- 
pice with the bear?’’ cried one of the people. “I 
did,” said Riego; “ but Heaven protected me. My 
belt was caught bya sharp rock; the bear was forced 
to quit its hold, and perished alone at the bottom of 
the gulf.” 

Exclamations of joy now rung from every quarter. 
Stephano continued sobbing aloud. ‘ My brother! 
oh, my brother!’ was all he could say. “ What 
meant those cries as | entered?” said the priest ina 
severe tone; ‘“* why would you send away the boy ?” 
** Because the coward” «“ Coward! he is no 
coward !” cried Riego. ‘“ His presence of mind was 
destroyed by his having narrowly escaped death a few 
minutes before. Are you sure that the same effect 
would not have been produced on any one of your- 
selves? Surely none will blame him when I forgive 
and embrace him! And now, Jet us return thanks to 
God, and Jet the festival proceed.” 

Riego’s wounds were soon healed. As for Ste- 
phano, by many a brave feat the young man has 
since wiped away the reproach which was drawn 
upon him by his want of firmness at the death-scene 
of the great bear. 





SATAN IN LOVE: 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO PRINCE ALBERT. 


“ The object of this drama,”’ says the writer, “ is 
to carry out the principle, that nothing which God has 
made can be deemed reprobate,* or be finally and 
eternally lost: consequently, that the Devil himself* 
(supposing the Author of Evil to be a real personage) 
must have still remaining in him a germ of good,* 
being the creation of the benevolent Father of the 
Universe. Love* is here made to be the divine 
agent to effect his regeneration.” 

The scene of this strange conception is laid in the 
land of diablerie, Germany; the time, “twelve 
thousand years from the creation of the world.” The 
plot opens with a German noble determining to offer 
his hand to Agnes, an orphan girl, whom he had 
vainly tried to seduce; and the next scene shows 
Lucifer himself fruitlessly engaged in his vocation 
| tempting her, though he adopted the plan which suc- 
| ceeded in Paradise when he sat “squat like a toad 
| close at the ear of Eve.’ All, however, that Lucifer 





he kept a moody silence, and | ©@0 do with Agnes, is to disturb her slumber: she 


awakes—feels feverish—declares that she hates no- 
| thing, not even the Devil, whom she pities and prays 
|for. So much goodness touches “ the author of all 
ill’; he makes himself visible, and, after some dis- 
course, vanishes “ in a flash of lightning.”” The con- 
duct of the whole piece corresponds with this begin- 
ning. Lucifer becoming a hanger-on of Agnes, has 
a longish contest between “the germ of good” and 
his habitual practice; sometimes amusing himself 





* The Italics, in all the quotations, are Mrs, 





Downine’s. 














by tempting the rustic neighbours, sometimes brawl- 
ing with the mortal lover. When the repenting-fit 
is on him, he feeds a tame serpent of Agnes with 
bread and milk, as a specimen of his humility; and 
at last, standing sponsor toa little infant with Agnes, 
he solemnly “renounces the Devil and his works,” 
and disappears. ‘Towards the end of the drama, he 
enters again, in company with the Day of Judgment ; 
having in the interim made his peace with Heaven. 
Agnes dies in his arms, respiration being impossible 
by reason of the hot air: Lucifer conveys her corpse 
to the presence of the Most High; and on her revival 
it turns out that she was a sister of Lucifer before his 
fall; and was incarnated for the purpose of convert- 
ing him, thongh she was uncorscious of her pre- 
existing state during her continuance in the flesh. 

The execution of Satan in Love corresponds with 
its design. In some of the scenes between the mor- 
tals, there is a purpose and briskness in the dialogue, 
which seem to indicate the “germ” of a dramatic 
capability in Mrs. Harriet Downing, if her theme 
were on a level with hercapacity. In all the deeper 
and superhuman scenes, or rather in what ought to 
be such, the absurdity of the images, and the matter 
of fact style ofthe diction, contrast most ludicrously 
with the nature of the subject and the obvious good 
faith of the writer. As ancxample of the puerility 
of the thing, we will take a little passage from the 
soliloquy where Satan— 

** whose form had not yet lost 

All its original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel) ruined’’— 


is debating in what guise he shall appear to Agnes. 


*¢T must be drest: 
I have a wardrobe ever at command ; 
What shall it be? A suit of comely drown ? 
No, that looks old and snuffy—Lincoln-green ? 
That is gone out of date—It shall be d/ack: 
There is no lie in black; "tis my own hue! 
My linen shall be of most snowy whiteness, 
And fine as cobwebs; ‘twill attract her eye, 
For women like a hand and linen fair. 
As for my features, they will serve my turn; 
The outline perfect, dark, and rather sad, 
With somewhat of the devil in the eyes! 
Teeth white with charcoal (™ sole dentifrice); 
And hair—’tis rather crisp’d, PN 
With the brain-fever—I'l] moisten it with oil; 
Here's some, I see, at hand.” 


How little this small satire becomes such a being 
on sach an occasion, must be obvious to all, even in 
the Mephistopheles reading of the devil’s character. 
The subject of Lucifer’s eventual restoration is not 
so absurd as Mrs. Downing has contrived to make it 
appear, or so unfit for poetry; but the first “ com- 
punctious visitings” of Satan are not to be painted 
in this light way. 

Assuming that the title page is correct in assert- 
ing that Setan in Love ig dedicated to Prince Albert 
«by permission,”’ we mast take leave to remark that 
the officer of his ** Establishment” whose vocation it 
is to attend to these matters, should be more careful 
in the exercise of his functions. Whether the sud- 
ject was one which shonld be stamped by royal 
reception before the public had set its seal of appro- 
bation on the work, we do not stop to enquire. Our 
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objection is of a critical nature; for it is difficult to 
prevent some of the ridicule inherent in the work 
from attaching to the too facile patron, especially as 
the poetess does her best by encomium. 


** DEDICATION. 


** Most fulsome and unsavoury things in general 
are Dedications: this one at least shal! not offend or 
disgust the young prince, who thus honoufs me with 
his patronage, by attempting a praise which must ne- 
cessarily fall short of his merits. It is enough to say, 
that I dedicate to the man, and not to the consort of 
our queen, the following poem, feeling assured that 
he will fully cungudand the spirit with which it 
was written.’ 


If he” does, his royal highness has more compre- 
hension than we imagine. 


From the Amaranth. 
THE MYRTLE. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Dark green, and gemmed with flowers of snow, 
With close uncrowded branches spread, 

Not —- high, nor meanly low, 
A graceful myrtle reared its head. 


Its mantle of unwithering leaf 

Seemed in my contemplative mood,— 
Like silent joy or patient grief,— 

The eyubel of pure quietude. 


Still life, methought, is thine, fair tree! 

Then plucked a sprig; and, while I mused, 
With idle hands, unconsciously, 

The delicate small foliage bruised. 


Odours, by my rude touch set free, 
Escaped from all their secret cells; 

Quick life, I cried, is thine fair tree! 
In thee a soul of fragrance dwells,— 


Which outrage, wrongs, nor death destroy, 
These wake its sweetness from repose; 

Ah! could I thus heaven’s gifts employ, 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus ied ose 


In health, with unpretending grace, 

In wealth, with meekness, and with fear, 
Through every season, wear on face, 

And be in truth what I appear! 


Then,—should affliction’s chastening rod 
Bruise my frail frame, or break my heart,— 
Life, a sweet sacrifice to God, 
Out-breathed like incense, would depart. 


The Captain of Salvation thus, 
When as a lamb to slaughter led, 
Was, by the Father’s will, for us, 





Himself, through suffering, perfected ' 





























LIFE’s 


From Chambers's Journal. 
LIFE’S VALUE. 
A STORY OF BRITTANY. 


The scene of our little story opens in an apartment 
in an ancient castle in Brittany. The young proprie- 
tor is about to quit the abode of his forefathers, to 
pursue schemes of ambition at court, or in the great 
world. The family, consisting of the mother and 
two sisters, with the hero of the piece, are met to- 
gether on this interesting cccasion. But we let the 
young gentleman relate what passed at the inter- 
view. 

The time at length came when I should depart; 
and Joseph, opening the door gently, informed us 
that the chaise de poste was ready. is announce- 
ment was startling to my mother and sisters, who, in 
an agony of feeling, threw their arms around me. 

“It is not yet too late!” they exclaimed, with 
tears; ‘* renounce thisintended journey. Oh, do not 
leave us?” 

«* My dearest mother,” I replied, “ at twenty years 
of age, and the inheritor of a noble name, I must 
make myself known in my native land. I must open 
a path to fame, either in the army or at court.” 

“And when you are gone,” said my poor mother, 
what will become of me ?”’ 

“You will hear with pride and pleasure of your 
son’s success !”’ 

** And should I hear of his death in battle ?” 

“ Well; of what use is life at my age,” I replied, 
“but to gain honour and glory? ink rather of 
the time when I shall return a colonel—perhaps a 
marshal of France.” 

* And then ?’—said my mother. 

“Why, then, honour and respect wil! follow my 
steps wherever I go.” 

“ And then ?”’—pursued she. 

“Then, I will marry my cousin Henrietta; we 
shall find noble husbands for my sisters; and we 
will a}] live together in peace and happiness in these 
ancient halls of my ancestors.” 

“And why not commence this life of happiness 
from this moment?” said my mother. ‘“ Where is 
there a wider.or fairer domain in Brittany than yours? 
Who claims a nobler name in the province? In the 
midst of your faithful vassals, are you not sufficient- 
ly honoured and beloved? Leave us not, my son !— 
leave not your friends, your sisters, your aged mo- 
ther, whom you may never again behold! Go not to 
waste, in the pursuit of vain glory, or to shorten, by 
sorrows and disappointments, those youthful days 
that pass so rapidly. Life is a treasure, my beloved 
Bernard; and where can you enjoy it more than un- 
der the lovely sky of Brittany?” As my mother 
spoke, she led me to a window, and pointed out the 
noble avenues of the ancient park, where the stately 
chestnuts were mingled with lilacs and woodbines, 
whose fragrant blossoms perfumed the air. Before 
the door stood the aged gardener and his family, 
whose saddened looks seemed to say, “ Desert us 
not, our noble master—desert not those you are bound 
to protect!”’ Hortensia, my eldest sister, twined her 





arms round my neck, while Amelia, the youngest, | 


taking up a volume of La Fontaine, pointed to an 
engraving, and with sobs placed the book in my 
hands. It was the fable of the Two Pigeons. I 
started up, and extricating myself from their em- 
bracces, again exclaimed, “] must win honour and 
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glory ! let me go, let me go !”*—and I rushed into the 
court-yard. 

As I was about to ascend the carriage, a female 
figure appeared atthe hall door. It was my cousin 

enrietta. She wept not, spoke not; bat, pale as 
marble, appeared sinking to the earth. She held a 
handkerchief in her hand, with which she waved me 
a last farewell, and then fell senseless. 1 rushed to 
her, raised her in my arms, and uttered the tenderest 
vows of love and constancy. But when I saw the 
colpur revisit her cheek, leaving her to the anxious 
care of my mother and sisters, I hastened back to the 
carriage, without even turning my head. One look 
more at Henrietta, and I felt I could not have left her. 
In a few minutes after, the chaise de poste was roll- 
ing along the high road to Sedan. 

For some time, my thoughts were entirely filled 
with my beloved Henrietta, my weeping sisters, my 
dear mother, and all the happiness I felt I was leav- 
ing. But as the ancient turrets of Roche Bernard 
receded from my view, these saddening images seem- 
ed to vanish also, and were succeeded by the bril- 
liant visions of glory and ambition. What airy cas- 
tles rose before me as I leaned back in the rumblin 
vehicle! Riches—honours—dignities—nothing did 
I refuse to myself as the just reward of my merit; 
and the scale ascending as I advanced on my journey, 
I was a duke, governor of a province, and Maréchal 
of France, by the time I reached the inn at which I 
was to repose for the night. The voice of my ser- 
vant, simply addressing me as Monsieur le Chevalier, 
forced me, unwillingly, to abdicate my newly created 
dignity. 

The next day, and for several succeeding ones, I 
indulged in the same intoxicating dreams, my jour- 
ney being of some length. I was repairing to Sedan, 
to the residence of the Duke of C , an old and 
tried friend of my father’s, and the protector of the 
family. He had promised to take me to Paris, and 
introduce me at the court of Versailles. He hoped, 
also, to obtain for me a company in a regiment of 
dragoons, by the influence of his sister, the Marchio- 
ness of F » a young and beautiful woman, whom 
public opinion pointed out as the probable successor 
of Madame de Pompadour. 

I reached Sedan at so late an hour that I could not 
think of presenting myselt at the ducal chateau, and 
therefore installed myself for the night at the Arms 
of France, the best inn the town afforded, and the 
rendezvous of all the officers of the garrison. Se- 
dan was then a fortified town; the very streets hada 
warlike appearance, and the citizens a martial air, 
that seemed to say to a stranger, “* We are compa- 
triots of the great Turenne ig 

I supped ata table-d’hdte, and took the opportuni- 
ty of inquiring my way to the chateau, where I in- 
tended going in the morning. 

“ Any one will point it out to you,” was the an- 
swer; *it is well known to the whole country. In 
that chateau expired one of our most celebrated men, 
and bravest of warriors, Maréchal Fabert.” 

And hereupon, as was natural amongst so many 
military heroes, the conversation fell upon the career 
of the maréchal. They spoke of his many gallant 
exploits, and of his singular modesty, which had made 
him refuse the titles of nobility, and the ribbons of 
several orders, offered to him by Louis XIV. Above 
all, they expatiated upon his extraordinary good 
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family interest, he being the son of an obscure prin- 
ter, to raize himself from acommon soldier to the rank 
of Maréchal of France. It had appeared so extra- 


ordinary and unprecedented an elevation, that even | 


during the life of Fabert, popular rumour had not 
been back ward in attributing it to supernatural causes. 
It was currently reported that he dealt in magic, 
and it was even aflirmed he had made a compact with 
Satan. 


Our landlord, who, to the ignorance of a native of | an involuntary witness” 


Champagne added the credulity of a peasant of Brit- 
tany, gravely assured us, that a few moments before 
Fabert expired, a black man, unknown to any one in 
the chateau, had entered the chamber and carried off 


the maréchal’s soul, which, indeed, of right appertain- | 


ed to him, he having purchased it long before. Mine 
host also went on to state, that from that period to 
the present time, upon each anniversary of Fabert's 
death, the black man was seen at midnight bearing a 
lighted torch in his hand. This recital enlivened 
our dessert, and we quaffed several bumpers of cham- 
pagne to the familiar demon of the deceased maré- 
chal, hoping he might take us also under his protec- 
tion, and give us similar triumphs to the battles of 
Collioure and Marfée. 

The next morning, at an early hour, I repaired to 
the chateau of the Duke de C It was an im- 
mense and gloomy Gothic pile, which would not 
perhaps, at another time, have made much impres- 
sion upon me, but | must confess that | now gazed 
upon it with a singular feeling of interest, as I call- 
ed to mind the landlord’s story. 

The domestic who ushered me in told me his master 
was not ye: visible. I gave my name, and was then 
left alone in an ancient hall, adorned with the tro- 
phies of the chase, and hung round with family por- 
traits. | waited a considerable time, but no one 
appeared. ‘Is this brilliant career of glory to com- 
mence by the antechamber ?”’ exclaimed I, beginning 
to conceive the impatience of a discontented place- 
hunter. Ihad gone three times the round of the grim 
portraits, and had sedulously counted all the beams 
in the lofty ceiling, when I heard a slight noise in 
the wainseot, and found it proceeded from a half- 
closed door, moved by the wind. I pushed it gently 
open, and saw a small room, tastefully furnished, 
and from which a glass door opened into a magnifi- 
cent park. I advanced, in order to enjoy the view 
from the window, when another object met my sight. 
Stretched on a sofa, whose back was turned to the 
door by which I entered, was a man, who, not ob- 
serving me, rose hastily and rushed to the window. 
I then perceived that his face was bathed in tears, 
and that despair was marked in every feature. He 
remained for a moment motionless, his face buried in 
his hands, thea with rapid steps began to pace the 
apartment. As soon as his ¥ fell upon me, he 
stopped and shuddered, while I, distressed at my in- 
trusion, muttered some words in apology, and was 
about to withdraw. 

“ Who are you !—what brings you here?” he ex- 
claimed, in a loud voice, and seizing my arm with 
violence. 

“I am the Chevalier de Bernard, and I come”’— 

“1 know, | know,” he said, hastily; and — 
my hand warmly, he made me sit down by him, an 
inquired with much interest about my family; spoke 
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fortune, which had enabled him, without the aid of | of my father, whom he appeared to have known 80 


| well, that I could not doubt my being in the pre- 
sence of the master of the chateau. 
| * You are Monsieur de C ?” said I. 

He rose, and replied, in an agitated tone, “I was 
‘once; but I am nothing—nothing now. Hush!—de 
| not speak—do not ask me any questions!” 
| * Permit me, at least,”’ | ventured to say, “to as- 
| sure you, that if the most devoted friendship can in 
| any way lighten the affliction of which I have been 








** You are right,” he replied, abruptly; “though 
| You cannot change my doom, yet you may receive 
|my last wishes. That is the only service you can 
| render me.” 
| He closed the door carefully, and returned to his 
| seat at my side, where I waited in trembling anxiety 
fortheresult There was something awfully solemn 
in the tone of his voice, and an expression in his 
| countenance I had never seen before. His faee was 
| deadly pale, while lightnings seemed to flash from 
| his large dark eyes, and his features, worn by suffer- 
ing, were frequently convulsed by a demoniac smile. 

** What I am about to relate to you,” he said at 
length, in a hollow tone, “ will confound your rea- 
son. You will doubt—you will perhaps utterly dis- 
believe. Even I almost doubt at times still—at least 
I wish to do so; but the proof, the fatal proof, is too 
strong. Alas! are there not in all that surrounds v=, 
in our very organisation itself, mysteries whose ex- 
istence we are cempelled to acknowledge without 
any powers of comprehending then?’ He paused 
for a moment, as if torecollect his ideas, pressed his 
hand to his brow, and continued— 

“In this castle I first drew breath; and being a 
younger son, upon the elder born was of course to 
devolve all the wealth and honours of our house, 
while | had nothing to look forward to but the cloak 
and band of an abbé. With a heart burning with 
ambition, and a head filled with dreams of glery, the 
a of this obscure lot made me wretched, and 

resolved, by some means or other, to raise my- 
self above it. Life was distasteful to me; I lived 
but in the future; and yet what a gloomy future ap- 
peared to my aching sight! 

“I thus attained my thirtieth year, and I was still 
nothing—nothing; while I daily heard of colossal 
reputations, whose fame reached even this remote 
province. ‘I will try the career of letters!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘let me win fame in any way, for fame 
alone is happiness.” 

The only confidant of my chagrin was an aged 
negro, who had been in the chateau even before my 
birth. Indeed, he was so old, that no one remem- 
bered his coming; and it was said he had been pre- 
sent at the death of Maréchal Fabert.” 

Here an involuntary start of surprise, which 1 
| could not repress, made my companion pause. ‘ Go 
jon,” 1 said, “’tis nothing; but, notwithstanding, 
1 thought of the black man described by the old land. 
lord. 

“One day,” continued Monsieur de C ae | 
| gave way before Yago (so the old negro was called) 
to the 2 of my soul, at the shameful obsenrity 

in which | dragged on my days. ‘I would give ten 





” 





| 


years of my life,’ | exclaimed, ‘ to become a celebrated 
| author !”” 


‘Ten years,’ said Yago, coldly ; ‘it is paying dear 
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for such a trifle. However, I accept your offer. 
The ten years are mine. Keep your promise; you 
will find me true to my word.’ 

I will not attempt to depict my astonishment at 
this speech. However, after a moment’s reflection, 
I naturally concluded that age had enfeebled his in- 
tellects; and with a smile of pity | left the room, 
and ina few days after, the chateau. I arrived in 
Paris, and soon found myself in the most distin- 
guished literary society of the metropolis. Encou- 
raged by their approval, | published several works. 
My success exceeded my most flattering dreams. 
The journals of Paris, of France, of even foreign 
nations, rung with my name; yourself, even yester- 
day, young man, acknowledged the power of my 
genius.” 

“How!” I exclaimed, with astonishment; * you 
are not, then, the Duke of C ie 

“No,” he replied, coldly. 

“* What favoured son of genius, then, stands before 
met’? said 1:—* Marmontel! D’Alembert? Vol- 
taire ?”’ 

The unknown, with a smile of contempt, continued 
his recital. 

“The literary fame | enjoyed, unbounded as it 
was, could not satisfy a soul like mine. I longed 
for nobler triumphs, and could not help exclaiming 
to Yago, who had followed me to Paris, ‘Oh, there 
is no real glory but that which is gained on the bat- 
tle field! What is a philosopher—a poet !—nothing! 
Speak to me of a hero’ What are the poet’s bays 
compared to the laurel wreath of a conqueror? To 
purchase that, | would willingly give ten years more 
of my life.’ 

‘I agree to the bargain,’ said Yago. 
mine also. Do not forget.’ ” 

At this part of the narrative, the unknown paused, 
for he observed the astonishment expressed in my 
countenance. 

“1 told you,” he said, “* you would not believe. 
You think it a dream, as l,alas! did once. But the 
honours | won, the triumphs | gained—squadrons led 
to meet the fire of the enemy—fortresses carried by 
skill—standards seized by my bravery—victories 
that were echoed through the world: these were not 
dreams—no! that glory was real, and that glory was 
mine !”’ 

He paced the room with rapid strides, and his 
cheeks flushed with the vehemence of his discourse, 
while I muttered to myself, ** Who, then, is this re- 
nowned warrior '—Coligny !—Kichelieu !—perhaps 
Maréchal Saxe himself.” 

The fever of enthusiasm passed away, and the un- 
known sunk again into despondency. 

“ Yago spoke truly,”’ he continued, in a low and 
mournful tone. ‘I was soon wearied with the vain 
incense of military fame, and perceiving there wa3 
but one thing real and substantial in the world, I pur- 
chased, by five years more of my existence, the riches 
I cove Yes, young man, it is true, though in- 
credible—I saw my wealth increase beyond my most 
sanguine desires. Lands, forests, castles, all were 
mine; even this morning I thought myself—but no 
matter; you will soon be convinced of the truth—oh, 
how soon!” 

He approached the clock on the chimney, and 
looked at it with a terrified gaze, then continued, 
rapidly, 
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* This morning, on awaking at daybreak, I felt a 
degree of exhaustion throughout my whole frame that 
alarmed me. I rang my bell, and ¥age answered 
the summons. ‘ What is the matter?’ | exclaimed; 
‘I am faint.’ ‘It is but the course of nature,’ he an- 
swered, calmly. ‘Master, the hour approaches—it 
is come.’ * What hour!’ I cried, in surprise. 

‘Do you not divine it” said Yago. ‘ Heaven 
allotted as your portion sixty years of existence. You 
had lived thirty of them when I first became your 
slave.’ 

* Yago,’ | cried, * you are jesting with me!” 

* No, master, no; in five years of life you have 
expended twenty-five to purchase glory. They be- 
came my property, and will be added to the term of 
my existence.’ 

* That, then,’ I cried,‘ was the price I paid for 
your services !”’ 

‘Others have paid dearer,’ he answered boldly; 
‘ for instance, Fabert, whom J served also.’ 

* Tis false, *tis false !’ I exclaimed, vehemently. 

* You will find it trae, my master,’ said the black; 
* you have but half an hour to live.’ 

* Oh, say not so, Yago; you are deceiving me?’ 

‘Calculate yourself,’ he answered; ‘thirty-five 

ears that you have actually lived, and twenty-five 
ost. The account is square. It is my turn now; 
every one their own, is but justice.’ 

He turned to go, but feeling myself gradually sink- 
ing, I ounieied despair, ‘Oh Yago, Yago! give 
me but a few hours more !’ 

‘They would be deducted from mine,’ said he; 
‘and I know the value of life better than you did. 
What treasure is equal to two hours of existence ?” 

A dark cloud seemed to pass before | eyes, and 
the chill of death was in my veins. With a last 
effort, I gasped out, ‘ Take back the wealth for which 
1 have paid so dear. Give me but four hours more 
of life, and I resign my lands, my castles, my gold 
—all, all!’ 

*You have been a kind master,’ said he, after a 
pause; ‘I wish to do something in gratitude.’ I felt 
my courage revive, and ventured to say, ‘ Four hours 
are almost nothing: Yago, Yago, grant me some 
more in addition, and I resign the literary fame that 
placed my name so high in the world !” 

‘Four hours of life for such a bagatelle as that!’ 
said the negro, with disdain; ‘but for your sake I 
will not refuse your last request.’ 

*Oh! say not my last,’ said 1, emboldened by his 
compliance; ‘give me the twelve hours complete— 
one more day—and let the fame of my battles and 
victories be for ever effaced from the memory of man- 
kind. One day, Yago—one day, and I am willing 
to resign all else.’ 

* You abuse my good nature,” he said; * but I will 
not refuse. I give you tillsunset. Farewell-—with 
the last beam of day I come to fetch you’—And left 
me,” continued the unknown, in the accents of de- 
spair; “and this is the last day I have to remain on 
earth.”” He rushed to the window, and pointed to 
the park. “TI shall never again behold that lovely 
sky, that verdant lawn, that silvery stream, nor ever 
again breathe the balmy air of spring. Fool—fool 
that I was; the —_ that God lavishes upon all 
were mine also, and I despised them! Now I know 








their inestimable value; and I might have pa 
them for twenty-five years longer; and in a few hours 
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I must lose them for ever! I have squandered my 
life for a vain chimera—a sterile fame, that has 
perished even before myself. Look!” he cried, 
pointing to a group of peasants, who, on their return 
to labour, filled the air with their joyous songs; 
“what would I not give to share their labours and 
poverty? But I have nothing now to hope for—not 
even labour and poverty.” A bright sunbeam at 
this inoment fel! upon his pale and distorted features ; 
he grasped my arm convulsively, and exclaimed, 
* Look—look at that glorious sun; and | must leave 
it forever! Ah! let me not lose a moment of this 
precious day, to which, for me, alas! there will be 
no morrow!” Thus saying, he rushed into the park, 
= disappeared amongst the foliage of a shady 
alley. 

I threw myself upon the sofa, bewildered and op- 
pressed by all | had heard and seen. Was it indeed 
a reality, or was I under the influence of some fan- 
tastic dream? The door was opened by a servant, 
who announced the Duke of C 

A noble looking personage, of about sixty years 
of age, entered, and cordially taking my hand, apolo- 
_ for having detained me so long. ‘He had 

een compelled,” he said, “* to attend a consultation 
of the faculty upon the state of his unfortunate 
brother.” 

* He is not in danger, I trust?’’ said I. 

“No,” replied the duke, mournfully; “ the dis- 
ease isa mental one. From his youth he suffered 
the most extravagant ideas of flery and ambition to 
gain possession of his mind, till his frame, weaken- 
ed by such violent emotions, was attacked by a fever 
in which his life was despaired of. He recovered, 
however; but his reason is, 1 fear, gone for ever. 
The unhappy illusion under which he inhouse is, that 
he has but one day more to live.” 

All was explained. 

‘Now, my young friend,” continued the duke, 
* let us thn of your future prospects. Towards 
the end of the month I will be able to accompany 
you to court.” 

“1 am fully sensible of your kindness, my lord,” 
I replied; * but I have given up all idea of profiting 
by your generous offer.’ 

** How is thist”’ exclaimed the duke, in unfeigned 
surprise: “give up the advantages that are almost 
within your grasp!” 

“I resign them all, my lord.” 

‘Young man,” said the duke, “you know not 
what you do. Good Heavens! such a brilliant 
career open before you! In ten years’’—— 

* Which would be ten years of my life lost,” said 
I, with a smile. 

* Lost!” cried the duke! “ would it not be cheaply, 
buying glory, fortune, and honours? Come, come, 
you but jest; you will go with me to Versailles?” 

** No, my lord,” I replied, in a respectful but firm 
tone; “I will return to Brittany, where I will ever 
retain a grateful sense of your lordship’s goodness 
and condescension.” 

“This is madness—downright madness!"’ mut- 
tered the duke, in a disappoi and angry tone. 

“1 feel it is sound reason,’ whispered I, as I 
thought of all | had heard and seen so lately. 
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The next morning I was on the road. Oh, with 
what inexpressible delight I beheld again the sweet 
sky of Britanny—the trees of my noble park—the 
turrets of my ancient castle! There I found my he- 
loved mother, my sweet sisters, my faithful vassals; 
and there | found true happiness, which | have never 
since quitted. Eight days afterwards I was the hus- 
band of Henrietta. 


CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


The following interesting account was taken on 
the 12th of August, by a gentleman from Yorkshire, 
at the soap manufactory of a relative situate in a 
William Street, London Bridge, of the number o 
carriages, of various descriptions, which passed from 
eight in the morning till eight in the evening :— 


From 8 o'clock till 9 ‘ ® 903 
9 “ 10 ° ° 997 
10 s“ ll e 895 
ll “ 12 ° ° 1015 
12 “ 1 ° 984 
1 + 2 ° . 806 
2 “ 3 e ‘ 905 
3 ss 4 « p 75 
4 “ 5 e ° 1053 
5 “ 6 712 
6 “ 7 ° 771 
7 s“ 8 ° 894 
Total 11010 


This averages 970 an hour, or 15 every minute; and 
it is fair to presume that there is no street in the world 
where so many carriages pass and repass in one day. 
On the Ist of Saptember last this gentlemen engaged 
several persons, in order to ascertain the number of 
foot passengers which passed the factory from eight 
in the morning till eight in the evening, and the re- 
sult was as follows: 


From 8 o’clock till 9 ‘ ‘ 3600 
9 “ 10 ® 4460 
10 “ ll . ° 4380 
1l “ 12 ° e 4620 
12 “ 1 . 3900 
1 “ 2 e 3840 
2 “ 3 P 4200 
3 “ 4 ° ° 4480 
4 “ 5 ‘ 5280 
5 “ 6 ° ° 44380 
6 “ 7 ° ° 3945 
7 “ 8 ° 6720 
Total 53503 


This statement will be found equal in number to 
44554 per hour, or 74 in every minute. The num- 
ber of persons supposed to pass in and with carriages 
(averaging two to each) amounts to 22,020, which, 
added to the above, makes a total of 75,505 passen- 
gers in 12 hours.—Sunday Times. 
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LOUIS MATHIEU MOLE—COUNT MOLE. 


Napoleon, in one of those showy theatrical sen- 
tences by which he dazzled the minds of the French 
people almost as much as by his victories, exclaimed, 
on being told that the execution of some project he 
entered was impossible, ** Bah! impossible !—Never 
use that phrase again. Impossible!—the word is 
not French.”” No one attempted to convince the 
Emperor he was wrong, and, from that hour, all 
France declared that nothing was impossible to her 
hero, till his final defeat at Waterloo. 

There are other words in the French language 
which are proscribed, not by the arbitrary will of 
princes or academies, but by the common consent of 
the nation, and one of these is principe. I have 
no intention to denounce the French character—I 
admire many portions of it,—but I state a simple 
fact, susceptible of the easiest proof, when I assert, 
that the French people cannot comprehend the 
meaning of the term principle, in the English aceept- 
ation of the word, and that is, a rule for conduct 
and action, which remains unchanged by the influ- 
ences of time or fortune, and is as constant in its at- 
tachment to convictions, once honestly formed, as 
the needle is to the pole, and like that will point 
steadily in one direction, do what you will with the 
case which contains the magnet. 

The sole substitute for principle in a Frenchman’s 
breast is a fantastic kind of honour, which will oc- 
casionally prevent him from wholly abandoning a 
fallen cause, and prompt him to give striking evi- 
dences of personal attachment to ruined men. The 
conduct of those who voluntarily exiled themselves 
with Napoleon was noble and chivalrous; yet it may 
be questioned whether they would have borne their 
seclusion so cheerfully had they not believed that 
the eyes of the whole world were fixed on them. A 
Frenchman would, at any sacrifice of personal con- 
venience, maintain a graceful attitude, if he con- 
ceived that his motions were watched from an oppo- 
site window. 

I must be excused if, to illustrate these remarks, 
I refer to events with which all persons must be 
familiar. Ney and Talleyrand were types of two 
classes of public men in France. We regard Ney 
as a traitor, who richly deserved the death he met. 
On the return of Louis XVIII. he was one of the 
first to do the returned monarch homage ; he solicited 
and obtained a continuance of his rank. When 
Napoleon landed from Elba, he demanded to be sent 
against him, swearing he would bring the late em- 
peror, chained, like a wild beast in a cage, to the 
foot of the throne of Louis. He was trusted with 
the command of a considerable force, and joined 
Napoleon without strikinga blow. Yet the French 
regard him as a hero, and have placed his statue 
among those of the thirty illustrious warriors of 
France. 

The career of Talleyrand was distinguished by a 
yet more reckless abandonment of principle. He 
was a bishop in the reign of Louis XVI.; he was a 
member of the convention which sentenced the king 
to death ; he was concerned in the manufacture of 
every one of the constitutions which succeeded each 
other with the rapidity of tricks in a pantomime ; he 
was one of the most submissive servile of the 
Apri, 1341.—Museum. 63 
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tools of Napoleon ; he was successively the Minister 
of Louis XVIII. and of Charles X.; and, at last, 
he brought his tottering limbs to fall at the feet of the 
Duke of Orleans. In all these changes the nation 
admired his dexterity, but never thought of con- 
demning his meanness. 

The conduct of Talleyrand was but a type of the 
course pursued by the nation for the last fifty years. 
At the commencement of the revolution the aristocra- 
cy of the country made no attempt to rally round 
their natural head, the king. Those who are desti- 
tute of principle can never possess moral courage, 
which is born of it; and the wealth and rank of 
France, the nobility, the landed proprietors, and the 
clergy, either fled the land, on the first note of alarm 
being sounded, or took, what they considered the 
stronger side—the part of the populace. Itis the 
most remarkable circumstance of the revolution, that 
all power was given into the hands of the rabble 
without a struggle ; there was no civil war; hundreds 
died upon the scaffold daily, without a hand or a 
voice being raised to protest against these —- 
massacres. Those who had emigrated danced, 
fiddled, and sang for joy of their escape ; and those 
who remained p Sewn | the more loudly for blood, 
that they might themselves avoid suspicion. The 
number of persons by whom the successive phases 
in the revolution were produced was always asto- 
nishingly small ; and when one man claimed univer- 
sal sovereignty, no one was found with sufficient 
spirit to oppose him, When that man fell it was a 
struggle between every | in the empire which 
should be the first to tear down his effigy ; and no 
sooner did the soldiers of the allied armies place their 
feet on French soil than every shred of white ribbon 
was made into cockades, and the bells of every 
church steeple made to send forth their merriest notes, 
The revolution of 1830 was like the work of magic. A 
skirmish in the streets, a mockery of a deliberate as- 
sembly, a three weeks’ regency, and Louis Philippe 
is declared king without the semblance of a struggle 
in any province of France. 

What is the true ccnclusion from these circum- 
stances? This.—That a few decided men might 
change the existing dynasty to-morrow. I firmly Tre- 
lieve that there is not one public man in France who 
would make even the slightest effort to save Louis 
Philippe, if he saw the tide set in against him. 
Public life, when divested of principle, presents us 
with nothing but a spirit of intense selfishness, a 
struggle for power, without one of the higher objects 
which dignify ambition—a grasping desire of ag- 
grandizement, which is reckless of consequences, 
and is often punished like the rapacity of the Roman 
vestal, who fell a victim to her wishes, and was 
entombed beneath the spoils she desired. The fear 
of defeat in foreign war, and of anarchy in internal 
revolution, are the only props of the throne of Louis 
Philippe. 

Count Molé differs from his contemporaries in this. 
He has a horror of republicanism, which I doubt if 
any thing could overcome. His father perished on 
the revolutionary scaffold in 1793, and of the horrors 





of those days of blood and violence Mole has a live- 

ly recollection. There is another cause for his hatred 

of democracy, he belongs to one of the most illustri- 

ous families in France, and nd noes er that refinement 

of spirit and those cultivated tastes, which form the 
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natural aristocracy of every land. He was born in 
1780, and is descended, in a direct line, from that 
celebrated Mole who acted so conspicuous and ho- 
nourable a part in the troubles of the League, and 
who, amid the strife of contending parties, — 


his integrity as a magistrate unspotted, and concili- | 


ated the respect of the factions into which France was 
divided. His honours and wealth descended unin- 
terruptedly to Edward Francois Mole, (the father of 
the present Count,) who became President of Paris in 
1788. He was banished at the commencement of 
the revolution, but subsequently returned to France 
In secret. 
height of his power; his system of espionage was 
so close, and the natural appetite of the people for 
blood so strong, that no disguise could conceal 
those whose names were denounced as the enemies 
of the nation. Mole and his young son Louis were 
apprehended ; the father was at once consigned to 
the scaffold. ‘This noble child of an illustrious house 
perished with manly fortitude on the 20th April, 
1794. The son was, for some time, kept in confine- 
ment, with the view of extracting from him the place 
where his grandmother, (the Marchioness of La- 
moigen,) with his mother and sister, lay concealed. 
With a firmness and prudence above his years he re- 
sisted threats and persuasions, and, being deemed too 
insignificant a victim for the guillotine, was, at last, 
suffered to escape. He took his measures so well, 
that he succeeded in gaining the dwelling of his 
mother (a poor shed in an obscure street of Paris) 
unsuspected. ‘The noble lady’s Jey at his return may 
be imagined ; but the utmost vigilance was required 
to guard against discovery. ‘The family remained in 
strict seclusion during the day, and at night young 
Mole went forth to procure them the means of sub- 
sistence. Young as he was, he became the sole sup- 

ort, consolation, and hope of the three unfortunate 
essen, who lived in daily apprehension of a sum- 
mons to the scaffold. 

History has preserved to us only the public events 
of those days, which are of so revolting a description 
as to impress us forcibly with the conviction that the 
whole land was utterly corrupt, and man’s nature 
changed for that of the tiger ; yet, could we penetrate 
beyond the surface—could the domestic history of 
those days of terror be written—we might discover 
that the continued presence of danger, suffering, and 
death, called into active exertion the noblest virtues 
of humanity, and aided to purify private life from the 
vice and corruption which the profligate reigns of the 
later French sovereigns had woven into the whole 
system of society. Even the chiefs of the revolution 
were a touched with pity for the distresses 
of those who had some claims on their gratitude for 
former favours bestowed. A domestic of the Molé 
family, whom the chances of revolution had borne to 
power, while his master was carried to the scaffold, 

ve information to the surviving members of the 

amily that their retreat had been discovered, and fur- 
nished them with means of escape. They first fled 
to Switzerland, and then came to that home of the 
refugee—England. Distinguished as they had been 
in their own land, they passed unnoticed in the crowd 


of unfortunate emigrants who at that time appealed | 


to our benevolence ; and they lived in extreme dis- 
tress till, the restoration of order in France having 
dispelled al! fears for their personal safety, they re- 


At that period Robespierre was at the | 
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| turned to their native country. Madame Molé and 

her mother took refuge in a convent at Vannes, and 
the young Louis re-entered Paris, resolving to devote 
| himself to the pursuit of some honourable profession. 
|In the career he had chosen for himself he laboured 
with unremitting diligence, and, in that period of 
| Severe and earnest study, laid the foundation for his 
‘future eminence. During the period of the Consulate 
|he obtained from Napoleon the restoration of that 
| portion of his inheritance which had not yet been dis- 
| posed of, and was placed in possession of the noble 
estates of Champlatreux. 

Nothing impresses us more forcibly with the won- 
derful activity of Napoleon’s mind, and the extent of 
his penetration, than the facility with which he dis- 
covered talent wherever it was to be found; and the 
_sagacity with which he employed it in his service. 
| When he had to conduct the whole affairs of the 

continent, to carry on half a dozen different wars in 
distant parts of the world, to superintend the most 
gigantic public works, and to fulfil, in his own person, 
the offices of chief magistrate, sole legislator, absolute 
monarch, and first general of France, he yet found 
jleisure to attend to the progress of literature and 
science, and to remove every impediment which for- 
_ tune had placed in the path of those who had given 
| promise of future greatness. In 1806, Mole publish- 
| ed his first work, entitled Moral and Political Essays. 
| The work is now chiefly valuable for the excellent 
life of the author’s great ancestor, which is prefixed 


to it. The views advanced in the Essays are inge- 
nious. Disgusted with the excesses of revolution, 
he leans to the side of absolutism, and seems to con- 


sider that government the best which is the strongest 
for the preservation of order. ‘These ideas are skil- 
fully advanced; the positions, which are plainly 
stated, are indisputable; but much is left to be in- 
ferred, and who can combat the inferences which are 
drawn—not by the author, but by his readers?’ The 
work was read by Napoleon; he perceived the au- 
thor’s talents, and was pleased with his views. He 
instantly made him Auditor of his Council of State; 
and, as his abilities became developed, and the zealous 
ardour with which he devoted himself to his duties 
was made manifest, Molé was advanced from post to 
ost, appearing to advantage in each, until, at length, 
“ was admitted into the cabinet, and brought into 
immediate contact with Napoleon himself. In this 
new position he had to make himself master of the 
affairs of Europe, and to become versed in the intri- 
cate details of the most complicated system of 
vernment ever yet formed. The attention with which 
the counsels of so young a man were invariably 
listened to by Napoleon, is a striking evidence of the 
acuteness of his spirit and his capacity for govern- 
ment. In 1813, Re was placed at the head of the 
Administration of Justice, a change rendered neces- 
sary by circumstances, but to which ae con- 
sented with difficulty. The eye of Mole,” he said, 
“pierces beyond the surface; he concerns himself 
rather with the realities than the forms of things.” 
Molé continued one of the staunchest supporters of 
the throne of Napoleon till his reverses compelled 
his abdication, and he quitted France fot Elba. 
But on the entrance of Louis into Paris, Molé did 
‘not hesitate to take the oaths of allegiance, nor te 
sign an address to the king, vehemently denouncing 
the late emperor, whom, a few months previously, 



























































be had eulogised as a hero, whose reign had given a 
new existence to France, and had exalted her to the 
highest pitch of prosperity and splendour. In the 
short reign of Napoleon which followed, Molé pru- 
dently refrained from committing himself. He ac- 
cepted an office connected with the administration of 
public works, but excused himself from attending in 
his place, in the Chamber of Peers, on the plea of 
ill health. On the final restoration of Louis he was 
confirmed in the post which he held, and recalled to 
the House of Peers and the Council of State. 

Up to 1820 he filled several! offices in various ad- 
ministrations; but, becoming alarmed at the extra- 
vagance of the ultra party, he separated himself from 
them, maintained a calm reserve towards succeeding 
ministries, and quietly awaited that revolution which 
he, in common with every person possessed of poli- 
tical sagacity or experience in France, foresaw was 
inevitable. In the first ministry formed under Louis 
Philippe, on the Ilth of August, 1830, Molé ac- 
cepted the most difficult and arduous post—that of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. By his conciliatory 
and prudent policy he succeeded in disarming the 
jealousy of the other European powers, and in se- 
curing the recognition of the new dynasty. To 
Count Mole, perhaps, more than to any other man, 
is Louis Philippe indebted for his crown, and France 
for the comparative repose and peace she has enjoyed 
for the last ten years. Forced from office, three 
months afterwards, by the memorable emeufe, which 
so seriously threatened the security of the new dy- 
nasty, Mole remained in opposition under the twelve 
succeeding Cabinets. He vehemently opposed the 
abolition of the hereditary peerage, and made a gal- 
lant, though unsuccessful struggle, to maintain this 
great prop of a hereditary throne. After a long series 
of intrigues, Louis Philippe at length, on the ‘15th 
of April, called Mole to his councils, investing him 
with the offices of President of the Council and Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs. Compelled to resign by an 
adverse vete of the Chamber, after a seven months’ 
ministerial existence, he was again reinstalled in 
office, owiey to the impossibility of the coalition 
which defeated him, being enabled to satisfactorily 
adjust their claims to supremacy. Molé continued 
at the head of administration upwards of two years, 
and, during this period, proved himself to be one of 
the ablest statesmen in Europe. Devoting all the 
powers of his great mind to examine the actual con- 
dition of France, and to repair the blunders of his 
predecessors, he preserved peace at home, and ex- 
tended her empire abroad. His policy was not less 
merciful, than vigorous and just. He proclaimed an 
amnesty for political offences, and commuted the 
punishment of Meunier. Availing himself of the con- 
fidence reposed in his integrity and wisdom by the 
other powers of Europe, he took every occasion to 
vindicate the dignity and greatness of the French 
empire. He brought the long-disputed question be- 
tween Holland and Belgium to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment; sent forth a fleet to South America, to demand 
satisfaction for the injury sustained by French sub- 
jects, and took possession of St. John d’Ulloa. He 
planned the expedition to Algiers, and seized the | 
city of Constantine—maintained the principle of non- 
intervention in Spain—coneluded important treaties 
with other powers—introduced measures for the ame- 
lioration of the French criminal law—arranged her 
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finances on a satisfactory basis, and projected several 
magnificent public works. But the undeniable merit 
and services of his Cubinet failed to disarm the viru- 
lent spirit of hostility against which he had to con- 
tend. After nobly withstanding the attacks of the 
sections into which his adversaries were divided, he 
fell before an unnatural coalition of radicals, repub- 
licans, philosophers, and royalists, headed by Thiers, 
Barrot, Guizot, and Soult. Still Mole mustered 221 
votes, while the combined efforts of his adversaries 
only gave them 213; but he conceived that this ma- 
jority was too slight to enable him to conduct the 
business of the Government with honour and advan- 
tage, and he resigned. From that period he has 
continued to be a close spectator of events, but has 
forborne to take any very prominent part in them. 

It is unfortunate for his fame that his ministerial 
career was so speedily terminated. Had he con- 
tinued at the head of the Cabinet, those gross blun- 
ders would have been avoided, which involved France 
in an unprofitable war in Africa, which have exposed 
her to so much contempt in South America, and 
which have justly brought on her the suspicion and 
jealousy of Europe. The nation will require many 
years of wise government before it can be restored to 
the position it occupied when Count Mole resigned. 

The best idea that can be given an English reader 
of the political genius of Mole, is to say, that it is 
thoroughly practical. He is eminently a man of 
action. He has a wise distrust of theories of govern- 
ment, and a just horror of legislative experiments, 
Yet his mind is comprehensive, and calle seizes 
the real points of a situation or question, divesting it 
of all extraneous details. When his judgment is 
once formed, he is prompt in performance; having 
resolved that certain measures are necessary, he ju- 
diciously employs all the resources at his command, 
to carry them into effect. He is politic, but not in- 
triguing; he sincerely desires the greatness of his 
country, but knows that her advance to be permanent 
must be gradual. One grand feature of his policy 
was, to maintain a good understanding with the other 
European powers, and to deserve the confidence of 
their respective cabinets, by acting towards them with 
uniform manliness, and good faith. His opinions 
are decidedly Conservative, and he is firmly opposed 
to any constitutional changes, unless indeed it be 
one which would restore the hereditary peerage, 
whose abolition he has never ceased to regret. 

At present, Molé is generally unpopular—a natural 
consequence of the unfair attacks of the coalition— 
I do not think he will continue so. The cabinets 
which have succeeded his, have committed such 
glaring errors, have plunged the nation into such a 
sea of difficulties ; have so lowered its dignity, and 
have so enormously increased the national burdens, 
that I anticipate the time cannot be far distant, when 
his administration will be universally looked back to 
with regret, and men of all parties will concur in 
desiring a restoration of that government which main- 








tained order, while it extended mercy; which pro- 
moted the prosperity of the nation, end enlarged her 
revenues, while it exercised a wise economy over her 
resources; and which contracted an intimate and 
friendly alliance with other states, without compro- 


mising the honour or lowering the dignity of the 
nation. 


Molé is not an orator adapted to the French tactics 














500 DESCENT OF THE RAPIDS. 


His speeches are sensible, clever, and to the purpose ;| boats which are to run with the mails between Que- 
but he cannot construct grand, high-sounding sen-| bec and Montreal. It is a handsome vessel, 206 feet 
tences to hurl at his opponents. He seems to feel at| in its extreme length, 26 feet in breadth of beam, and 
a loss how to deal with the vague generalities of | 53 feet broad across the paddle-boxes.—<Spectaior. 
Thiers, and the lofty declamation of M. Guizot. He| “It was finally determined to make an attempt to 
ean skilfully conduct an argument, and is ready at transfer her to the line running between Montreal and 
reply; but he does not, like the generality of French | Quebec. Although this attempt was thought by 
speakers, care to speak for the mere sake of speaking. | some to be about as feasible as sailing down the 
Accustomed to the vigour of the administration under | Falls of Niagara, Mr. Hamilton was willing to risk 
the empire, he disdains the artifices of the Tribune. | his splendid vessel. A crew of bold spirits were 
There is something almost irresistibly attractive | selected, the most experienced pilots procured— 
in the appearance and manner of Molé. Without a| French Canadians for the Long Sault and the other 
particle of pride or hauteur, he makes you feel that| rapids to the Cascades, and an Indian of the Caugh- 
you are in the presence of a superior man; yet his| nawaga tribe to guide her over the Lachine. Pre- 
whole air is so perfectly easy and polite, so destitute | vious to making the attempt, Captain L. Hilliard, 
of assumption, that you seem to render to his man-| the commander of the boat, a well-tried Yankee na- 
ners the tribute of homage, which, in reality, you! vigator, who has had much experience on the St. 
pay to his mind. His dress is usually plain, yet no| Lawrence, went down on several rafts of timber, and 
one who caught even a glimpse of him, would ima-| made all the examinations and preparations which 
gine that he was undistinguished; so legible is the | were practicable. On the morning previous to the 
stamp of Nature’s aristocracy. He looks some years | 18th of August, the boat left Prescott, and in less 
younger than he really is; his forehead is noble, his | than nine hours she had passed over all those rapids 
countenance rather long, with a grave expression ;| which are so appalling to the sight, and was safely 
and his smile so frank and winning, that it is said | moored at the wharf in Montreal; as — an exploit 
few persons can resist its influence, as was ever performed by a steam-boat of such a 
Possessed for the last thirty years of handsome | class. In conversation with Captain Hilliard, he 
fortune, high rank, and brilliant station in society, | stated to me, that at one period his Canadian pilot 
Mole has mixed much in the world, and though his| would gladly have given » the job, and gone on 
literary attainments are considerable, I fancy that he | shore; but he behaved nobly. Another individual 
has studied men even more than books. In this, | told me, that after the boat had safely made the leap of 
srhaps, consists his great superiority over such po-| the Lachine, the Indian who had guided her through 
iticians as Guizot. Molé views the world as it is| the passage threw up his cap and made three as- 
spread out forall men’s observation; the Doctrinaires, | tonishing leaps along the deck, manifesting the great- 
as they find it in their closets. In private life, the | est triumph at his success. I inquired of Captain 
society of Mole is much courted ; if not a bon vivant,| Hilliard whether any preparation had been hs for 
he has at least a keen relish for the agrémens of| their preservation in case of accident: he said there 
society, to which no person contributes more than} had not. ‘There was no life-preserver, nor even an 
himself, as he is naturally witty, and possesses an| extra omy or spar, as he feared that had any thing 
inexhaustible store of aneedote, which his refined | of the kind been seen by the crew, the ‘ white feather’ 
taste enables him to introduce with the happiest/ might have been shown. Mr. Hamilton, as a token 
effect. In a congress of statesmen, Molé would| of his regard for Captain Hilliard, has presented to 
earry every thing his own way. him an elegant and costly gold watch, with the fol- 
Such as I have described him, Molé only requires lowing ~- on the inner case—* Presented to 
fixed principle to render him the first man in France,| Captain L. Hilliard, by John Hamilton, to comme- 
and to unite in his favour the suffrages of the Con-| morate the safe arrival at Montreal of the steam-boat 
servative party, not only of France but of England. | Ontario, from Prescott, Upper Canada, 19th August, 
At present his course is clear, But, should new| 1840.’” 
political combinations arise, or convulsions, yet un- 
foreseen, threaten the State, I could not assert with SUPERIORITY OF MORAL TO PHYSICAL FORCE. 
certainty, as might be a of a majority of the} Among the operatives there is céntinually mani- 
public men in England, the exact course which he| fested a growing sense of the superiority of moral 
would take. Ishould expect that he would be guided | force to physical strength. Mischievous as strikes 
by circumstances, and be swayed by the selfishness | and furns-out are, they exhibit features which must 
which seems inherent in the French character; that, | afford some consolation to the philanthropist and the 
in short, he would first consider what was best for) moralist. ‘There is a firmness of purpose displayed 
himself, and, next, what was most advantageous for! on these occasions—an iron spirit sSeudiessiion which 
his country. Should he do otherwise, he would be | it would be the worst of all mistakes to confound with 
laughed at by every public man in France; and | sulky obstinacy ; itis the repose of conscious strength ; 
Mole, keen statesman and sagacious philosopher as| it is founded on a mistaken notion of right, but in 
he is, is far too much a man of the world to think of | spite of the mistake, the notion of rectitude, whenever 
departing from the fashion. resent, cannot but be influential, and hence it is an 
; -_— pvarishle rule, that whenever a strike has led to an 
The following description of the first descent of | act of violence, the whole matter is at once ended— 
the rapids between Lake Ontario and Montreal by a| the moral cohesion which held the workmen together 
steamer, is copied, with vouchers for its correctness, | is melted and solved by crime; each man is anxious 
into the Canada papers from the New York Commer- | to disclaim any participation in outrage, and quietly 
cial Advertiser. ‘The steamer is the Ontario, since | returns to his employment.—Dr. Taylor's Natural 
re-christened the Lord Sydenham, one of a new line of | History of Sociely, [new work.} 





























From the Quarterly Review. 


MODERN ENGLISH POETESSES. 
No. III. 


MARCHIONESS OF NORTHAMPTON—LADY WORTLEY— 
MRS. SOUTHEY. 


‘Irene’ is not strictly within our jurisdiction. It 
has not been technically published; but its cireula- 
tion among the friends of the authoress, the late 
Marchioness of Northampton, has been so extensive, 
and its merit is such, that we trust we shall be par- 
doned for including a brief notice of it in this ar- 
ticle. It — follows Zophiel, being founded on 
the same fancy of a Spirit—in this instance a Sylph 
—falling in love with a woman, and failing in his 
love. The story is taken from the Cabinet des Fées. 
Florio, the human lover, though a gallant officer, and 
amusing fellow, is not an Altheetor or a Helon, and 
fairly tires of Irene, after being, by the favour of the 
Sylph, imparadized with her for a very short honey- 
moon, in an exquisite mansion on a mountain, and, 
as we understand it, near Palermo; the mischief be- 
ing a certain crystal wall (of marriage ?) which con- 
fined him with and to his wife. The poem is a chas- 
tised imitation of the Byronian manner, and is preg- 
nant with satire on legitimate kings, war-taxes, and 
ministers who exist by patronage; but the theme is 
the ingrained inconstancy of man. Lady Northamp- 
ton was an artist in verse; she even displays her 
art. But the fault of female writers, especially 
poetesses, is so generally the reverse—imperfection 
in metre and rhythm—that we are disposed to treat 
the excess in question with great indulgence. We 
might perhaps, except with more reason to the want 
of consistency or natural developement in the charac- 
ters of the poem. ‘The coarseness of Florio in the 
end comes upon the reader with as much surprise as 
the solemn devotion of Irene. We suppose the 
meaning is, that men worsen by marriage as much 
as women improve—which, we hope, is not general- 
ly true. After the last burst of violence, in which 
Florio swore he would get away by fair means or 
foul :— 


‘Irene rose—unconscious if to go 
Or stay ;—her sense was stunn’d, her heart was 
dead ; 

Toward the door she totter’d, faint and slow— 
Then stooping placed her hands upon her head. 
Her sight was dim—and yet, as if in dread 
To see the face once worshipp’d, with her veil 
She cover'd o’er her eyes. No tear she shed, 
But stood so motionless, so soft, so pale, 

She seem’d the gliding spirit of some midnight tale. 


Softly —yet scarce perceptibly, a soft, 
Light pressure on her powerless hand there lay, 
Such as in youth that hand had met so oft, 
Expressing all which words are poor to say. 
Not yet the covering veil she moved away ; 
* * . * * 
* * * * * 
One hand her covering-veil in sunder tore, 
While clasping one, the Sylph her presence stood 
before. 


The evening shadows and the paly moon 
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Gorgeous and glowing as the rays of noon, 
In thousand changing hues of radiance bright. 
Clouds roll’d around him, volumed thin and white, 
Peopled with all the habitants of air, 

Who, standing all prepar’d for joyous flight, 
Lighter than gossamer, with flowers more fair 

Than earthly gardens boast, their garlands sweet 

prepare, 


* Come, my own dear Irene !”’ thus began 
The winged Genius, “ come, a crown to bind 
Jpon those temples, which the guilt of Man 
Weighs drooping to the earth, a grave to find. 
Mount with these airy myriads on the wind, 
Their Queen, their Empress, than their air more 
ure ; 
Where e’en stern Fate (his first decree resign’d) 
Shall grant thy life immortal to endure, 
The amaranth flower of Earth, in endless bliss se- 
cure !”’ 
She raised her head, and with an accent low, 
That trembled on the air, said, “ "Tis too late! 
But let due — my proud heart bow, 
Whose blind presumption rush’d upon its fate. 
My debt of gratitude, already great, 
I would increase—Destroy thy crystal wall !” 
The Syiph raised high his arm with face elate, 
And circling ran the crash that told its fall: 
Another boon,” he said; “thou hast not told me 
all!” 


Again she spoke: “If my dear parents live, 

Tell them”—upon his downcast eyes with dread 

She look’d—then said, ** No answer need you give; 

I see they are at peace—that they are dead ! 

I have no home—then to the bower instead, 

Where first—yes—take me there!’ and as the 
bower 

She named, it seem’d as if new life had sped 

Through her pale cheek; still was its memory’s 
power 

Alive when all was sere, the last remaining flower. 


‘ 


- 


*Midst clouds and flowers the Sylphs Irene raise, 
Their Prince beside her poising on the wing ; 
The moon abash’d hid far her sickly rays, 

The air was heavy, still, and threatening. 

The nightingales no more their descant sing, 
Sear’d by the glare of light above them thrown ; 
For showers of colour’d fire the spirits fling 
With meteor-brightness to the skies unknown, 
To bring the Queen in state unto her airy throne. 


Joy of all brilliant hues around her play’d, 

The joy of spirits gay, and pure, and light; 

A thousand garlands of bright flowers they made, 
A thousand gambols twined before her sight. 

She stood in her long robes, all snowy bright, 
Her hair dishevell’d, and her eyes cast down. 

But paler than her robes, her cheeks were white, 
White as the foam upon the billows thrown, 
When sailing on they pass, high o’er the ocean lone.’ 


—Had Lady Northampton been reading Peter 

Wilkins \— 

* At last they near’d the bower. There, there it 
stood, 

Calm, fair, and tranquil, in the moon’s faint ray. 

There grew the ancient and accustom’d wood; 





Alike had disappear’d before his light, 





There hung the vines—there twined the ivy spray 
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Forward Irene lean’d—then sprang away— 
And down, and down, and down through air she 
fell ; 
A moment on the ocean’s surface lay, 
Amid the flashing waters: then they swell, 
And deep within the flood she bade the world fare- 
well,’—Jrene, p. 145. 


After this the poetess ought to have inflicted some 
nishment, in foro poetico, on the offending husband. 
Sut we are only told that— 


‘Florio probably return’d alone, 

The vacant throne to claim as lawful heir; 

A right legitimate as e’er was known. 

Of course he lived until he died; but where, 
Or when, I never heard; nor you nor I need care.’ 


We think the noble editor of this volume might 
with propriety make it accessible to the general lovers 
of fine literature by publication in the usual way. 
‘Irene’ is a poem, which, notwithstanding its satire 
on ministries which depend on the crown for exist- 
ence, would be popular among Whigs as well as 
Tories. It is very elegant and very entertaining, and 
a highly useful example of correct style and versifi- 
cation. Nor, in passing from this volume, do we 
forget the very spirited versions from the Gaelic—the 
language of Lady Northampton’s native Hebrides— 
nor, above all, the fine Crabbe-like poem, *The Idiot 
Boy,’ which we have read several times with still in- 
creasing pleasure and admiration. The scenery of 
the Western Isles, ‘placed far amid the melancholy 
main,’ is painted very strikingly in this poem; 
but the merit of the story lies so completely in its 
entire conception and expression, that an extract 
would only do it injustice. It displays a power in 
many respects different from, and superior to, that 
shown in ‘Irene,’ and indeed impresses our minds 
with an enduring sense of Lady Northampton’s 
genius. J/is saltem donis. 

Having just perused Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley’s first volume, we cannot but express the very 
lively apprehensions with which we venture to men- 
tion her Tistinguished name. An innocent woman, 


the victim of such unparalleled misery, is a sacred | 


subject. We collect from this volume that her 
ladyship has been from earliest youth the most 
wretched and heart-broken woman in England. It 
appears that in the ‘day-spring of her youth,’ in 
‘regal halls,’ and ‘ midnight festivals,’— 


‘ none could ever dream or know 
All then she felt of fever’d woe.’— Poems, 1833, p. 70. 


Nor has the case been better since. In her latest 
publication this afflicted lady still sings of— 





‘These my melancholy years 
To Grief’s dark truths devoted, and to tears ;°— 


of herself as 


‘one whom ruthless Fate 
Hath bow’d to Earth with Sorrow’s leaden weight.’ 


Again—but we might quote a hundred pages to the 
same tune : 


‘Sorrow is my perpetual guest, 
The constant inmate of my mournful breast; 
Joy but an ignis fatuus light at best, 

Just seen and gone!’ 
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We are really deeply concerned at it. But it 
shows how even-handed Providence is. Here is a 
lady of exalted birth, dowered from infancy with all 
the gifts of nature and fortune, clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day,—yet 
it turns out to be all an ignts—or, as Lady Emmeline 
writes, ignus—fa/uus,—in the vernacular, mere moon- 
shine ; or rather it is ignis verus ; for to 


¢ be girt by all the bonds of life, 


Bow’'d by its actual grief and present strife ; 
This is a MasTeR-acony—'tis mine !’ 





What are little factory girls with white hair and 
blue blood to this? Bagatelle. 

Pretermitting, therefore, all further allusion to this 
mysterious and affecting subject—but expressing, ne- 
vertheless, our admiration at the transcendent energy 
which has enabled Lady Emmeline Wortley to com- 

six octavo volumes of poetry under such an 
insupportable weight of sorrow—we confine our re- 
marks to those portions of her works which are of a 
less painful interest. And as to these, we have to 
regret that the authoress too frequently substitutes 
glittering words for clear imagery, and sometimes 
for any imagery, or even any sense, at all; and that 
seduced by this habit of multiplying words without 
a vivid apprehension of the object, she not seldom 
writes upon one subject what with equal propriety 
might be written of another and very different one. 
It was, if we remember, one of Coleridge’s analogies 
upon this matter, ‘that a palace ought to be some- 
thing more than a house; but it must be a house at 
least.’ So poetry should be something beyond mere 
sense, but sense it ought to be at all events. Now 
what shall we say to such a passage as the follow- 
ing, in an Address to a Lark on a summer morning? 


‘And thou’st compell’d decp dreams of power and 
ride 

Even from the soul’s abysses! forth they rise,— 

Delights, and Hopes, and shadowy Mysteries, 

Speechless Abstractions, Terrors, Splendours, 
Glooms, 

Imaginations borne on seraph-plumes ! 

Passions, and Eestasies, and keen Perceptions, 

And lightning-pinion’d Phantasms and Conceptions, 

And starry Ardours, breathless Expectations, 

Beatitudes, and fervid Adorations. 

And bright Amazements, that, transfix’d and still, 

Yet with a rapture of assurance thrill ! 

Glorying Enthusiasms that awake 

To spurn Earth’s fetters, and her trammels break ! 

To soar from world to world, from height to height, 

Till lost at last in unimagined light! 

And with them wake—appear—and with them rise 

Wing’d Joys, veil’d Triumphs, scepter’d Destinies, 

That throng around us when the o’erarching skies 

Are flooded by thy melody.— Poems, 1833, p. 111. 


“Or to the following * On Music’ :— 


* Then, then what fervid breathings swell that heart; 
What echoes from its depths responsive start! 
Tempestuously—tempestuously they roll, 

While glorying Exultations shake his soul. 
Triumphs, and mysteries, and wonders seem 

To haunt him like the shadows of a dream; 

And rushing Hopes, and towering Aspirations, 
Raptures sublime, and breathless Adorations, 
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And wing’d Enthusiasms—pale as woe! 

Starry Transcendencies, that dazzling glow— 

And vision’d Super-eminencies divine,— 

These make his swelling soul their living shrine?” 
Ib. p. 169. 


There is, we are bound to say, a mass of such 
mistaken writing as this in these volumes; and we 
are convinced that we render Lady Emmeline Stuart 
W ortley—for whose talents we feel a sincere respect 
—aia real service, when we denounce it for utter con- 
demnation. 

But Lady Emmeline can write much better when 
she will condescend to fly her hawk at lower pitch. 
Nothing can be prettier than these stanzas :— 


* Soon, soon shall my toiling bark touch on the shore, 
Where the desolate heart shall be blest; 

Where the surge of this long-troubling ocean no more 
* hall deprive the worn spirit of rest. 


Where no care for the past, and no fear for the morrow, 
Shall oppress earth’s tired wanderers — wel- 
comed, forgiven ; 
Where the bark that hath rode through the dim waves 
of sorrow, 
Shall anchor sublimely in shadowless heaven. 


On, on, my frail bark, through the surge and the 
spray— 
There's a beacon that beckons and leads from 
afar; 
On, on! my weak bark, through thy perilous way— 
There’s above thee a heaven, and before thee a 
star !” 
Again :— 
‘The festal summer comes to throw 
A glory o’er the earth below ; 
The world is changed—a radiant change, 
Bright, and exquisite, and strange. 
Young flowers do make the earth beneath— 
The air around—sweet with their breath ; 
Nothing doth appear the same :— 
A living robe of light and flame 
Girds the glowing heavens around ; 
Ten thousand rainbows stain the ground, 
To the most secluded spot 
Summer pierces, and hath shot 
Through the thickest twilight-woods, 
Where a depth of shadow broods, 
And beneath the trees hath spread 
Fern, moss, and thyme, for fairies’ tread. 
Yes, festal summer comes to throw 
A glory o’er the earth below, 
And light o’er our deep hearts is thrown, 
And joy through our rapt souls shed down.’ 


The following lines on the late Queen of Prussia are 
in Lady Emmeline’s best manner :— 


*O thou! pale, glorious daughter of the Eagle ! 
Thou ermin‘d child of empire, scarce of earth ; 

So bright of aspect, and of soul so regal, 
More royal in thy death than in thy birth! 

Thou stood'st sublime, even more and more exalted, 
As glory ebb’d around, and grandeur waned ; 

Stood’st, when shocks earthquake-like thy realm 

assaulted, 
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Thou stood’st when pomp decay’d, and power 
departed, 
When strength a nation’s hosts and councils left— 
Majestical, though bow’d, though broken-hearted, 
Imperial still, though baffled and bereft. 


The summer sun-bursts of thy blush are vanish’d, 
The summer lightnings of thy smile are fled, 

And thou, the queen of sceptered queens, art banish’d 
Unto the funeral mansions of the dead. 


But though the sun-bursts of that blush are faded, 
And though the lightnings of that smile are past, 
The martyr’s palm with beauty’s myrtle braided— 
These wreathe a crown that even on earth shall 
last.’ 
Hours at Naples, 1837, p. 122. 


The limits of this article do not permit us to take 
amore minute survey of these volumes; but in so 
large a quantity of poetry we hardly remember ever 
finding so few traces of the works of other writers. 
Judging from what lies before us, we should have 
almost said that Lady Emmeline Wortley had com- 
menced poet without having very seriously studied 
any of our great authors; and we cannot help think- 
ing that something more of even direct imitation 
would have been of service to her in the way of 
discipline. In metre, especially, Lady Emmeline has 
much to learn, and in rhythm still more. Might we 
without offence presume to offer council, we would 
urge upon her eon | the duty and necessity cf 
writing with more simplicity of mind, more terseness 
of phrase, more accuracy of expression, and above 
all, with a more catholic spirit—studying and taking 
nature and man as they are—and ever remembering 
that as nothing more easily escapes a writer’s own 
attention, so nothing more surely or more dis- 
pleasingly arrests that of every one else, than ego- 
tism, or its invariable companion, exaggeration of 
sentiment. 

Accident presents a striking contrast in the next 
name on our list. If Mrs. Norton is the Byron, Mrs, 
Southey (Caroline Bowles) is the Cowper, of our 
modern poetesses. She has much of that great 
writer’s humour, fondness for rural life, melancholy 
pathos, and moral satire. She has also Cewper’s 
pre-eminently English manner in diction and thought, 
We do not remember any recent author whose poetry 
is so unmixedly native ; and this English complexion 
constitutes one of its characteristic charms. Ne 
purer models of our genuine home feeling and lan- 
uage could be placed in a foreigner’s hands than 
Mrs. Southey’s works. Moreover her versification, 
especially in her two latest volumes, is not only 
generally correct, but in several instances, of very 
great beauty and perfection: and when we consider 
the exceedingly little regard paid to this most im- 
portant element in a poem by the younger generation 
of our modern poets, and more particularly by our 
poetesses, some of whom seem to have no ears— 
sometimes indeed no eyes, or even fingers—we think 
Mrs. Southey’s excellence in this respect deserving 
note and commendation from every critic. It does 
not appear probable that Mrs. Southey ever read 
the Coplas de Manrique; yet many of our Spanish 
readers will immediately recognise the movement of 
of those famous lines in the following very striking 





To earth, but not to circumstance enchained ! 





poem :— 


































rited ? 


Tae Pavrer’s Deatu-sep. 
‘Tread softly—bow the head— 


In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll,— 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 


Stranger! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou, 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state : 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 

One silent woman stands, 

Lifting with meagre hands 


A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppress’d—agen 

That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh! change—Oh! wondrous change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment, there, so low, 

So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars ! 


Oh! change—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod: 

The sun eternal breaks— 

The new Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God.’ 


And is not this * Mariner's Hymn’ beautifully spi- 


‘Launch thy bark, Mariner ! 
Christian, God speed thee ! 

Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee ! 

Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 

Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home ! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, there ! 
Hold the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


** What of the night, watchman? 
What of the night?” 

* Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 
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A shallow 


How! gains the leak so fast? 
Clean out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold ;— 

There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights ; 

Hurra! the ree te near— 
Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home !’ 


Mrs. Southey has improved upon herself in each 
of the four volumes before us. Ellen Fitzarthur is a 
very elegant and affecting tale; nevertheless there is 
a want of movement and point in it which occasion- 
ally becomes tedious. The Widow’s Tale is con- 
ceived in a bolder spirit, and told with much greater 
skill. It is a beautiful little poem, in which Cowper 
and Crabbe seem united. 

In her latest poem, * The Birth-day,’ Mrs. Southe 
has attained to a still higher excellence of style, al- 
though in this and her other writings we have some- 
thing more than enough of her animal pe/s, and mere 
social peculiarities. We must be permitted to give 
one extract from this poem, which strikes us as very 
finished. 


* My father lov’d the patient angler’s art ; 

And many a summer day, from early morn 

To latest evening, by some streamlet’s side 

We two have raw A strange companionship; 
A sad and silent man; a joyous child— 

Yet were those days, as I recall them now, 
Supremely happy. Silent though he was, 

My father’s eyes were often on his child 
Tenderly eloquent—and his few words 

Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 
Repuls’d me, if I broke upon his thoughts 

With childish question. But I Jearn’d at last— 
Learned intuitively to hold my peace 

When the dark hour was on him, and deep sighs 
Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 

I crept a little closer to his side, 

And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 

Laid my cheek softly; till the simple wile 

Won on his sad abstraction, and he turn’d 

With a faint smile, and sigh’d, and shook his head, 
Stooping toward me: so I reach’d at last 

Mine arm about his neck, and elasp'd it close, 
Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss. 

That was a lovely brook, by whose green marge 
We two (the patient Angler and his Child) 
Loiter’d away so many summer days! 

arkling stream, it hurried now 
Leaping and glaneing among large round stones, 
With everlasting friction chafing still 


Their polish’d smoothness, on a gravelly bed, 
Then softly slipp’d away with rippling sound, 
Or all inaudible, where the green moss 

Sloped down to meet the clear reflecting wave 
That lipped its emerald bank with seeming show 
Of gentle dalliance. In a dark, deep pool 
Collected now, the peaceful waters slept 
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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 








Embayed by headlands ; hollow roots now both in exile. When she arrives in Naples, she 
Of huge old pollard willows. Anchor’d there will see the ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Carlist 
Rode safe from every gale a silvan fleet forces, the Infante Don Sebastian, married to her 
Of milk-white water-lilies ; every bark sister. If she had gone through Bourges, she would 
Worthy as those on his own sacred flood have found Don Carlos himself; if to Paris, she 
To waft the Indian Cupid. Thence the stream would have met with her sister, the Princess Carlotta, 
Brawling again o’er pebbly shallows ran, whom, with her husband, Don Francisco, she had 
On—on, to where a rustic, rough-hewn bridge, sent into exile. If she went to Germany she would 
All bright with mosses and green ivy-wreaths, find her sister, the Duchess of Berry, in exile. The 
Spann’d the small channel with its single arch ; Bourbons have varied fortunes. The recapitulation 
And underneath, the bank on either side iscurious. The elder branch, the Duke and Duchess 
Shelv’d down into the water darkly green d’Angouleme, the Duchess of Berry, the Duke of 
With unsunn’d verdure; or whereon the sun Bordeaux, and his sister, exiles in Germany. 
Look’d only when his rays at eventide The younger branch, the Orleans dynasty, usurping 
Obliquely glane’d between the blacken’d piers, in France. 
With arrowy beams of orient emerald light The King of Naples reigning in Naples. 
Touching the river and its velvet marge.— The Prince of Capua, his brother, an exile in Lon- 
*T was there, beneath the archway, just within don. 
Its rough misshapen piles, I found a cave, Queen Christina, sister of the wives of Don Se- 
A little secret cell, one large flat stone | bastian and Don Francisco, and half sister of the 
Its ample floor, embedded deep in moss, Duchess of Berry, exile. 
And a rich tuft of deep blue violet; Charles the Fifth, King of Spain, exile at Bourges, 
And fretted o’er with curious groining dark, with the Princess of Beira, his wife, mother of the 
Like vault of Gothie chapel, was the roof Infante Don Sebastian. - 
Of that small cunning cave. ‘‘ The Nereids’ Grot,’’* Don Sebastian, married to Christina’s sister, exile 
I nam’‘d it learnedly, for I had read in Naples. 
About Egeria, and was deeply versed Don Francisco, Don Carlos’ brother, exile in Paris, 
In heathenish stories of the guardian tribes with the Princess Carlotta, his wife, sister of Chris- 
In groves, and single trees, and silvan streams tina. : 
Abiding co-existent. So methought The Duchess of Berry, sister of Christina, exile in 
The little Naiad of our brook might haunt Germany. 
That cool retreat, and to her guardian care To sum up, the Royal Exile Bourbons are— 
My wont was ever, at the bridge arriv’d, Charles the Fifth. 
To trust our basket with its simple store The Princess of Beira. 
Of home-made, wholesome cates; by one at home The Duchess of Berry, 
Provided for our banquet-hour at noon.’ Queen Christina, Sisters 
We also point out ‘ The Broken Bridge’ and the 4 pees vam wad 
‘ Conte d mon Chien,’ as being particularly interesting} po, Francisco. 
poems; the latter especially is one of the happiest} py), Sebastian. 
specimens of Mrs. Southey’s peculiar powers. Prince of Capua. : 
Duke and Duchess de Angouleme. 
Henri Cing and his sister. 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. Correspondent of the Britannia. 
There is still the same chaos. Andalusia has de- 
clared itself independent of the Madrid Government. a 
This is the commencement of the federal system: it 
is an example which will be speedily followed by 
other provinces. ‘The Regency Ministry has con-| BACKWARD CASCADES OF THE RIVER ST. JOHN. 
voked the Cortes for March 19, 1841. is delay s , , 
conceals some sinister projects. Queen Isabella and|_ Some remarkable features of the river St. John, 
her sister have been paraded in the Valencia states, | 12 New Brunswick, were explained by Dr. James 
Robb, The St. John is of the size of the first class 





but were received with significant silence. Espar-| 2 » BFSS Cla 
tero has commenced his warfare against the Juntas, | European rivers. Draining a large region, it dis- 
but very feebly. He has only dissolved the small | charges a prodigious quantity of water into the Bay 
Juntas, and has reserved the administrative rights of | of Fundy, especially during the spring floods, when 


the Central Juntas of Provinces, that is, of the prin- the tides rise to the height of 35, 50, and even some- 


cipal town or capital. The ex-Regent, Christina, | times 60 feet above the ordinary level. The river 
was, on the 23d, at Marseilles, and was about to being ten miles in breadth, but in several places con- 
jane for Italy. ’ She saw Cabrera at Montpellier ; ee — narrow pyar on at one place into a og 
: ‘ Seok ome o eet, a stran enomenon arises, namely, 
a Grange menting of to epponcnts in the civil was, | that on the coming back of the tide, it pours throu rs 
* If the Angler had heard this piece of learning, he | these channels into the wide spaces beyond, in the 
would probably have said, that Nereids were sea-ladies form of magnificent cascades. Thus, the St. John 
who could not live in fresh water, and were neither the | may be said to have waterfalls going backwards, or 
same as, nor related to, the Naiads, who were ladies of | against the direction of the river.—Chambers’ Edin- 
the rivers and fountains, and never went to the seaside. | burgh Journal, 
Aprit, 1841.—Museum. 64 30 Serect Reviews. 








JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT TO BOMBAY. 


No, IIl.—Marseities To ALEXANDRIA. 


At twelve o’clock on the morning of the 21st of 
September, we were informed that the English Go- 
vernment-mails had not arrived, and that the proba- 
bilities were in favour of their not reaching Marseilles 
until five o’clock; in which event, the steamer could 
not leave the harbour that night. We therefore anti- 
cipated another day in our pleasant quarters; but 
thought it prudent to take our baggage on board. 
Upon getting down to the quay, we were stopped by 
a gens-d’armes, who desired to have our keys, which 
we of course immediately surrendered. On the pre- 
vious day, while driving about the town, our progress 
had been suddenly arrested by one of these officials, 
with an inquiry whether we had any thing to declare. 
He was satisfied with our reply in the negative, and 
allowed us to proceed. A gentleman afterwards 
asked me whether, in my travels through France, I 
had not observed that the police was a mere political 
agent, established for the purpose of strengthenin 
the hands of the government, and not, as in England, 
intended for the protection of the people? 1 could 
only reply, that we had lost nothing in France, and 
that property there appeared to be as secure as at 
home. Certainly, the interference of the gens-d’armes 
about the baggage, and the continual demand for our 
passports, were very vexatious, detracting in a great 
degree from the pleasure of the journey. 

Ve found the rate of porterage excessively high; 
the conveyance of our baggage to and fro, as we 
passed from steam-boats to hotels, proving, in the ag- 
gregate, enormous: the whole went upon a onal, 
which one man drew, with apparent ease ; and for a 


very short distance, we paid nearly double the sum 
demanded for the hire of a horse and cart in London, 
from Baker Street, Portman Square, to the Custom 
House. 

Upon getting on board the Megara, we found that 
the mails were in the act of delivery, and that the 


vessel would start without delay. fe had now to 
take leave of the friend who had seen us so far upon 
our journey, and to rely wholly upon ourselves, or 
the chance civilities we might meet with on the road. 
Our spirits, which had been so gay, were much 
damped by the loss of a companion so cheerful and 
ready to afford us every enjoyment within our reach, 
and we in consequence thought less of the danger to 
which we were shortly afterwards exposed, the pain 
of parting being the paramount feeling. 

ere is always some difficulty in getting out of 
the harbour of Marseilles, and the natural obstacles 
are heightened by the want of a superintending power. 
There is no harbour-master, to regulate the move- 
ments of vessels, and to appoint their respective | 
places; consequently, there is generally a great deal | 
of confusion; while serious accidents are not un- 
frequent. 





fore we got under weigh, I saw my old ac- 
quaintance, Hussein Khan, the Persian ambassador, | 
go on board the French steamer, which was anchored 
within a short distance of us. He was received with 


all the honours due to his rank; which, by the way, | 


was not acknowledged in England; and his suite, 
whom we had seen on at the doors of the cafés 
the evening before, made a gay appearance on the | 


deck, We got foul of one or two ships as we went | 


out, and just as we left the harbour, the clouds, which 
had threatened all the morning, burst upon us in a 
tremendous storm, —— by thunder and 
lightning. The rain came down in torrents, sweeping 
along the decks, while a heavy squall threatened to 
drive us upon the rocks, which we had admired so 
much as the guardians of the port. In this emergency, 
we were compelled to drop our anchor, and remain 

uiescent until the fury of the elements had abated. 
The storm passed away about midnight, and getting 
the steam up, we were far away from Marseilles an 
la belle France before morning. 

The Megara belonged to a class of steamers built 
for the government upon some new-fangled principle, 
and which have the art of rolling in any sea. Though 
the waters of the Mediterranean were scarcely ruffled 
by the breeze, which was in our favour, there was so 
much motion in the vessel, that it was impossible to 
employ ourselves in any way except in reading, In 
other respects, the Megara was commodious enough ; 
the stern cabin, with smaller ones opening into it, 
and each containing two bed-places, was appropriated 
to the ladies, the whole being neatly fit up We 
found some agreeable fellow-passengers; the only 
drawback being a family of three children. In con- 
sequence of the cabins being thus occupied, we could 
not preserve the neatness and order which are so es- 
sential to comfort, and which need not be dispensed 
with even in a short voyage. Our commandant, Mr. 
Goldsmith, a descendant of the brother of the poet, 
and who appeared to have inherited the benevolence 
of his distinguished relative, was indefatigable in his 
exertions to render us happy. He had procured 
abundant supplies for the table, which was every day 
spread with a profusion of good things, while eight 
or ten different kinds of wine, in addition to ale and 

rter, were placed at the disposal of the guests. 

othing, indeed, was wanting, except a French cook. 
No single meal had ever disagreed with us in France ; 
but though partaking sparingly, we felt the incon- 
venience of the heavy English mode of cookery. 
Amongst the attendants at table _, one who 
8 i w into the good graces of all the pas- 
asa = little fellow, eight years old, but who 
did not look more than seven, placed himself at the 
commandant’s elbow, who, immediately upon seeing 
him exclaimed, with a benevolent smile, “ What, are 
you here, Jemmy? then we are all right.” Jemmy, 
it seems, was the boatswain’s son, and no diminutive 
page belonging to a spoiled lady of quality, or Lilli- 
putian tiger in the service of a fashionable aspirant, 
could have been dressed in more accurate costume. 
Jemmy was every inch a sailor; but while preservin 
the true nautical cut, his garments were fashio 
with somewhat coxcombical nicety, and he could have 
made his be ga upon any stage as a specimen of 
aquatic dandyism. Jemmy would be invaluable on 
board a yacht. His services at table were rewarded 
by a plateful of pudding, which he ate, standing at 
the captain’s right hand, after having, with great pro- 
priety, said grace. The little fellow had been afloat 
for a year and a half; but during this period his edu- 
cation had not been neglected, and he could read as 
well as any person in ship. ' 

Amongst our passengers was a French gentleman, 
the commandant and owner of an Indiaman, which 
had sailed from Bordeaux to Bombay under the 
charge of the first officer. He had previously made 
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twelve voyages to India ; but now availed himself of | seen representations of these carriages in old en- 
the shorter route, and proposed to join his vessel at | gravings, but had not the least idea that they were 
Bombay, eee of the cargo, and, after taking in | still in use. They have only two wheels, placed be- 


a new freig 
coasts in sight during our voyage from Marseilles to 
Malta were those of Sardinia and Africa; Sicily 


t, return through Egypt. ‘The only | hind, so that the horse has to bear the weight of the 


vehicle as well as to draw it; and there is something 
so inexpressibly odd in the whole arrangement, that 


being too far off to be visible. We were not near | it put me in mind of the equipages brought on the 
enough to Sardinia to see more than a ne succes- | stage in a Christmas pantomime. Our caless held 


sion of irregular hills, which looked very beautiful 
under the lights and shades of a lovely summer sky. 
The weather was warm, without being sultry, and 
nothing was wanting except a few books. Mr. Gold- 
smith regretted the absence of a library on board, 
but expressed his intention of making a collection as 
speedily as possible. 

The excessive and continual motion of the vessel 
caused me to suffer very severely from seasickness ; 
the exertion of dressing in the morning always 
brought on a paroxysm, but I determined to struggle 
against it as much as possible, and was only one 
day so completely overpowered as to be unable to 
rise from the sofa. This sickness was the more pro- 
voking, since there was no swell to occasion it, the 
inconvenience entirely arising from Sir Somebody 
Symonds’ (I believe that is the name) method of 
building. What the Megara would be in a heavy 
sea, there is no saying, and I should be very sorry to 
make the experiment. 

We found ourselves at Malta at an early hour of 
the morning of the 25th, having been only fe nights 
and four days on board. Mr. Goldsmith celebrated 
our last dinner with a profusion of champagne, and 
though glad to get out of the vessel, we felt unfeigned- 
ly sorry to take leave of our kind commandant. We 
were, of course, up by daylight, in order to lose no- 
thing of the view. Much as I had heard of the gay 
singularity of the appearance of Malta, I felt sur- 
prise as well as delight at the beautiful scene around ; 
nor was I at all prepared for the extent of the city of 
Valetta. The excessive whiteness of the houses, 
built of the rock of which the island is composed, 
contrasted with the vivid green of their verandahs, 
gives to the whole landscape the air of a painting, in 
which the artist has employed the most brilliant 
colours for sea and sky, and habitations of a sort of 
fairy land. Nor does a nearer approach destroy this 
illusion; there are no prominently squalid features in 
Malta; the beggars, crowd round every stranger, 
being the only evidence, at a cursory gaze, of its 
poverty. 

Soon after the Megara had dropped anchor, a young 
officer from the Acheron, the steamer that had brought 
the mails from Gibraltar, came on board to inquire 
whether I was amongst the passengers, and gave me 
the pleasing intelligence that a lady, a friend of mine, 
who had left London a few days before me, was now 
in Malta, and would proceed to India in the vessel 
appointed to take the nails. She was —= 
Durnsford’s Hotel, a place to which I had n 
strongly recommended. Mr. Goldsmith was kind 
enough to promise to see our heavy baggage on board 
the Volcano, the vessel under sailing orders; and a 
clergyman and his wife, resident in Malta, who had 
gone to Marseilles for change of scene and air, in- 
viting Miss E. and myself to accompany them on 
shore, we gladly accepted their offer. We found a 
caless in waiting for us; a very singular eo 
of vehicle, but one common to the island. I had 





four persons very conveniently, and was really a 
handsome vehicle, gaily lined with scarlet pao og 
and having spring seats. We saw others plying for 
hire, of a very inferior description; some only calcu- 
lated for two persons, and of a faded and dilapidated 
appearance. Me seem to be dangerous convey- 
ances, especially for the poor horse ; we heard of one 
being upset, on a steep hill, and breaking the neck 
of the animal that drew it. In driving, we were 
obliged to take rather a circuitous route to our inn, 
though the distance, had we walked, would have 
been very inconsiderable. We were glad of the op- 
portunity of seeing a little of the suburbs, and were 
almost sorry to arrive at the place of our destination. 
As we came along, we were delighted with the pic- 
turesque appearance of the Maltese women, whose 
national dress is at once nunlike and coquettish. A 
black petticoat envelopes the form from the waist, 
and over that is thrown a singular veil, gathered into 
a hood, and kept out with a piece of whalebone. 
This covering, which is called the faldetta, is capable 
of a arrangements, and is generally disposed so 
as to * keep one eye free to do its worst of witchery.” 
When one of the poorer classes is enabled to clothe 
herself in a veil and petticoat of silk, she considers 
that she has gained the acmé of respectability. The 
streets of the city of Valetta are extremely narrow, 
and the houses high; a great advantage in such a 
climate, as it ensures shade, while, as they generally 
run at right angles, they obtain all the breeze that is 
to be had. 

The appearance of our hotel was prepossessing. 
We entered through a wide gateway into a hall open- 
ing upon a small court, in the centre of which stood 
a large vase, very well sculptured, from the stone of 
the island, and filled with flowers. A wide hand- 
some staircase, also of stone, with richly carved 
balustrades, and adorned with statues and vases, 
conducted us to a gallery, two sides of which were 
open, and the other two closed, running round the 
court-yard, and affording entrance to very good apart- 
ments. Everything was perfectly clean; the bed- 
steas of iron, furnished with musquito curtains ; and 
we were ee immediately with every article that 
we required. As the rolling of the Megara had pre- 
vented the possibility of forming a sentence, we sat 
down to write letters, and having despatched a few 
of the introductions to residents, with which my 
friends in England had supplied me, I was agreeably 
surprised by some visits which I had scarcely ex- 
pected, as we found that we should be obli to 
embark for Alexandria in the evening. I did not 
hear very flattering accounts of the state of society at 
Malta, which, like that of all other confined places, 
is split into factions, and where there seems to be a 
perpetual struggle, by the least fortunate classes, to 
assert equality with those whose rank is acknow- 
ledged : thus every person attached to the _ 
ment assumes eligibility for the enfré into best 
circles, while the magnates of the place are by no 
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means inclined to admit them to these privileges. 
[t appeared that the endeavours of the Commissioner 
to produce a greater degree of cordiality between the 
Maltese inhabitants and the English residents, so far 
from succeeding, had tended to widen the distance 
between them, and that the Maltese were by no 
means grateful for the efforts made for their improve- 
ment. However, though the fruits may not at pre- 
sent appear, the seed having been sown, we may 
entertain a strong hope that they will show them- 
selves in time. 

While an undertaking so gigantic as the diffusion 
of the English language throughout India has been 
attempted, it seems rather extraordinary that the ef- 
forts of the committee should not have been directed 
to the same result in Malta, and that the progress of 
education should not have been conducted in the 
language that — to prove the most useful to 
subjects of the British crown; but it appears that the 
committee decided otherwise, and complaints are 
making, that the instruction now supplied at the 
schools is of the most superficial nature, and by no 
means calculated to produce the desired end. 

Every object in Malta bears witness to the inge- 
nuity and industry of its inhabitants. The softness 
of its stone renders it easily cut, and the Dowager 
Marchioness of Hastings, (who has left imperishable 
marks of her desire to benefit those who came under 
her observation,) in supplying the best designs, has 
filled the shops of Malta with a tasteful species of 
bijouterie, which is eagerly sought after by all the 
visitors. ‘The carved work of Malta is sold very 
cheap; but the same quality, which renders it so 
easily cut, occasions it to chip, and therefore, great 
care is necessary in pats these fragile articles. 

As soon as possible, we sallied forth to inspect the 
far-famed church of St. John, and found our expecta- 
tions more than gratified by the interior of this gor- 
geous edifice. It was not, however, without melan- 
choly feelings, that we reflected on the miserable 
remnant of those valiant knights, who had made 
Malta celebrated throughout all history, and who, on 
the suppression of the order, were suffered to lan- 
guish out the remainder of their existence in obscu- 
rity. Mass was performing at the time of our 
entrance, and seating ourselves in one of the side 
chapels, until it should be over, we were at its con- 
clusion accosted by a priest, who, finding that we did 
not speak Italian, sent another person to show the 
beauties of the church. Some Maltese ladies greeted 
us very courteously, and though, perhaps, we would 
rather have wandered about alone, indulging in our 
own recollections of the past, we could not help 
being pleased with the attentions which were paid us. 

Upon returning to our inn, we met a gentleman 
with whom we were slightly acquainted, who, upon 
learning that I had a letter to Sir Henry Bouverie, 
the governor, recommended me to deliver it in person, 
the palace being close at hand. Our party met with 
a Very courteous reception, and we were happy in the 
as thus afforded of seeing the palace, which 
showed remains of former grandeur far more inter- 
esting than any modern improvements could have 
been. One apartment, in particular, hung round with 
tapestry, which, though brought from France 135 
years ago, retains all the brillianey of its original 
colouring, pleased us exceedingly. ‘There are some 
good aintings upon the walls; but the armoury is 
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the most attractive feature in the palace. It consists 
of one splendid apartment, running the whole length 
of the building, and makes a very imposing appear- 
ance; the arms of various periods being well ar- 
ranged. ‘The collection of ancient weapons was not 
so great as I had expected; still there were ver 
interesting specimens; and an intelligent corporal, 
belonging to one of the Queen’s regiments, who 
acted as Cicerone, gave us all the information we 
could require. Some of our party had the curiosity 
to visit the cemetery of the Capuchin convent, in 
which the monks who die, after having undergone a 
preserving process, are dressed in the habit of the 
order, and fastened up in niches; when the skeletons, 
from extreme age, actually fall to pieces, the skulls 
and bones are formed into funeral trophies for the 
decoration of the walls; and the whole is described 
to form a most revolting and barbarous spectacle. 
The last occupant was said to have departed this 
life as late as 1835, adding, by the comparative 
newness of his inhumation, to the horrors of the 
scene. 

The influence of the priesthood, though still very 

reat, is represented to be upon the decline ; they have 
ately, however, shown their power, by retarding the 
progress of the building of the Protestant church, to 
which the Dowager Queen Adelaide so munificently 
subscribed. All the workmen employed are obliged 
to have dispensations from the Pope, and every pre- 
text is eagerly seized upon to delay the erection of 
the edifice. At present, the Protestant community, 
with few exceptions, are content to have service per- 
formed in an angle of the court-yard of the palace, 
formerly a cellar and kitchen, but now converted into 
an episcopal chapel and vestry-room. ‘The members 
of the society have a small chapel, not adequate to 
the accommodation of those who desire to attend it, 
belonging to the Methodist persuasion; but its mi- 
nister is afraid to encounter the difficulties and delays 
which would be consequent upon an attempt to en- 
large it. There is a public library adjoining the 
palace, originally formed by the knights, but consi- 
dered now to be more extensive than valuable. 

The period which I spent upon the island was too 
brief to allow me to make any inquiries respecting 
its institutions, the novelties of the scene engaging 
my attention so completely, that I could give no 
—— to any thing else. ‘Te shops and cafés of 
La Valetta have a very gay appearance, and the 
ingenuity of the inhabitants is displayed in several 
manufactures ; the black lace mittens, now so fash- 
ionable, being particularly well made. Table-linen, 
also of superior quality, may be purchased, wrought 
in elegant patterns, and, if bespoken, with the coat- 
of-arms or crest worked into the centre or the corners. 
In the fashioning of the precious metals, the Maltese 
likewise excel, their filagree-work, both in gold and 
silver, being very beautiful: the Maltese chains have 
long enjoyed a reputation in Europe, and other orna- 
ments may be purchased of equal excellence. To 
the eye of a stranger, Malta, at this period of the 
year (the end of September), seems bare and desti- 
tute of verdure; yet, from the quantity of every kind 
of vegetables brought to the market, it must be 
amazingly productive. ‘The growth of cotton, lately 
introduced in Egypt, has been injurious to the trade 
and manufactures of Malta, and the attempt to supply 
its place with silk failed. In the opinion of some 
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the experiments made had not a fair trial. 

e mulberry trees flourished, and the silk produced 
was of an excellent quality; but the worms did not 
thrive, and in consequence the design was abandoned. 
Inquiry has shown, that the leaves from old trees 
are essential to the existence of the silk-worm, and 
that, had the projectors of the scheme been aware of 
a fact so necessary to be known, they would have 
awaited the result of a few more years, which seems 
all that was necessary for the success of the un- 
dertaking. How many goodly schemes have been 
ruined from the want of scientific knowledge upon 
the part of their projectors, and how frequently it 
happens that a moment of impatience will destroy 
the hopes of years! Fruit is cheap, plentiful, and ex- 
cellent at Malta, the figs and grapes being of very 
superior quality, while the island affords materials 
for the most luxurious table. The golden mullet 
and the Beeca fica are abundant ; and all the articles 
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sure, which a more protracted residence prou.ised, 
until my return in the ensuing year. Lieut. Gold- 
smith, our kind commandant of the Megara, called 
upon us, according to promise, to conduct us on board 
the new steamer, the Volcano, the vessel appointed 
to carry the mails on to Alexandria. This ship was 
in quarantine, and it was consequently necessary to 
take some precautions on going on board. We pro- 
ceeded, in the first instance, to a police station, where 
we took a second boat in tow, and a guadiano, an 
official appointed to see that no persons transgress 
the rules and regulations of the port instituted for the 
preservation of health. Upon getting alongside of 
the Volcano, our baggage was placed in this boat; 
Miss E. and myself were then handed in, and cast 
adrift, to my great astonishment; for not having had 
any previous intimation of the method to be pursued, 
I was not at all prepared to hold on, as I believe it 
is called, without assistance. Miss E., however, 


brought to market are procurable at low prices. I | who was more observant, hooked her parasol into 
can scarcely imagine a more agreeable place to spend | one of the ropes, which she subsequently caught. 


the winter in, and I promise myself much gratifica- 
tion in the sojourn of a few weeks at this delightful 
island upon my return to England. I can very strong- 
ly recommend Durnsford’s Hotei as a place of resi- 
dence, the accommodation being excellent, and the 
terms moderate. In remaining any time, arrangement 
may be made for apartments and board, by which 
means the rate of living is much cheaper, while the 
style is equally good. There is an opera at Malta, 
in which performances of various degrees of medio- 
erity are given. ‘The gay period to a stran 


the church, celebrated in this isolated place with 
more of the mummeries of Roman Catholicism than 
obtain in many other countries professing the same 
faith, afford amusement to the lovers of the grotesque. 
Though the thermometer at Malta seldom rises to 
90°, yet the heat in the sultry season is very great. 
Every person, who is in the habit of studying the 
gises, becomes aware of the difference between the 

eat that is actually felt and that which is indicated 
by instruments; and in no place is this discrepanc 
more sensibly experienced than at Malta, in whic 
the state of the winds materially affects the comfort 
of the inhabitants. A good authority assures us, that 
“the heat of Malta is most oppressive, so much so, 
as to justify the term ‘implacable,’ which is often 
psa to it. ‘The sun, in summer, remains so long 
above the horizon, and the stone walls absorb such 
an enormous quantity of heat, that they never have 
sufficient time to get cool; and during the short 
nights, this heat radiates from them so copiously, as 
to render the nights, in fact, as hot as the days, and 
much more oppressive to the feelings of those who 
are accustomed to associate the idea of coolness with 
darkness. I have seen the thermometer, in a very 
sheltered part of my house, steadily maintain, during 
the night, the same height to which it had arisen in 
the day, while I marked it with feelings of incalcu- 
lably increased oppression, and this for three sueces- 
sive weeks of August and September, 1822.” 

At Malta, we were recommended, in consequence 
of the unsettled state of affairs between Mehemet Ali 
and the European powers, to proceed forthwith to 
Egypt, and though strongly tempted to prolong my 
stay in the island, I thought it advisable to make the 
best of my way to the Red Sea, and defer the plea- 


r is that | 
of the carnival; but, at other times, the festivals of | 











We were now to be taught a good lesson—the ex- 
treme nonchalance with which the officers of a Go- 
vernment steamer treat the passengers who have the 
misfortune to choose these boats instead of making 
the voyage on board merchant vessels. Some mi- 
nutes elapsed before any notice was taken of us, or 
any assistance afforded in getting up our baggage ; 
our own people being obliged to look on and do no- 
thing, since, had they touched the ship, they would 
have been obliged to perform eighteen days of qua- 
rantine. Upon reaching the deck, we requested that 
our baggage might be taken down into the ladies’ 
cabin, in order that we might get our small dormi- 
tories put to rights before the rest of the passengers 
came on board ; but, though it could have made no 
earthly difference to the people employed, we met 
with a refusal, and the whole was deposited in the 
grand saloon, already encumbered with luggage, 
— quarter of an hour adding to the heap and the 
confusion, and the difficulty for each person to re- 
cognise the identical carpet-bag or portmanteau that 
he might claim as his property. The wife of the 
commandant was on board; but perhaps consideri 

that it would be too condescending to take notice o 


her husband’s passengers, she did not vouchsafe a 
single word during the half-hour we sat together, 
At length she departed ; and then, rather surprised 
by this cavalier treatment, Miss E. and myself re- 
paired to the deck, to watch the arrival of the rest of 
the passengers, who came on board just as we did— 


that is, how they could. The saloon was now com- 
pletely encumbered with baggage of all descriptions, 
and it seemed an almost hopeless case to reduce the 
whole to order, especially as the steam was up, and 
the rolling (for the Voleano was built upon the same 
plan as the Megara) had already commenced. The 
next morning, at breakfast, we discovered that, in 
other respects, the two vessels were very different, 
for a more wretched meal was never placed before a 
arty who had a right to vn better treatment. 
ere was not a drop of milk to be had, notwith- 
standing that Malta is so famous for its milch-goats, 
The tremulous motion of a steamer soon, I believe, 
causes both goats and cows to become dry; buta 
supply of milk for two days, at least, might have 
been taken in bottles, showing that the will to fur- 
nish the breakfast with the necessary article was not 
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wanting, although it might be difficult to afford it} ought to be provided for ladies in the Queen’s boats. 
during the whole voyage. ‘The commandant did not|'The report of the French Government steamers is 
make his appearance at the breakfast, and his ser-| still more unfavourable; they are described as being 


vant, who acted as steward, kept away also, the sole | 
attendant of a party of twenty-five being a black man, | 


willing enough, poor fellow, and an awkward boy. 
The dinner was quite upon a par with the breakfast, 
there being very little to eat, and that of the worst | 

uality, with cookery to match: Lieut. » with | 
} noble disdain for the comforts of his passengers 
which is considered essential to the dignity of the | 
commandant of a Government steamer, affected most | 
perfect ignorance with regard to the domestic economy 
of the vessel. He said that anybody who chose to 
take the trouble to order dinner, might have what | 
they pleased. One or two of the gentlemen took 
advantage of the permission; but, as it might have 
been expected, nothing that was asked for was forth- 
coming. ‘The French captain, who was going to 
join his vessel at Bombay, being half-starved, offered 
to make an omelette for breakfast; the servants, for | 
this purpose, brought him a gridiron, and he was of 
course obliged to relinquish the attempt. We were 
now reduced to wine and water for breakfast, neither 
the tea or coffee being drinkable; the dinners grew 
worse and worse; some of the meat placed upon the 
table was ordered off by common consent; each day 
saw the relics of the former repast; the fruit at the | 
dessert grew stale and withered, while, to the great 
indignation of some of the party, we learned that 
there were baskets-full on board, of a much choicer 
kind, destined either as presents or for sale at Alex- 
andria. 

It appears that some of the misguided persons, 
who have accepted commissions on board Government 
steamers, affect to despise the service by which they 
live, and fancy that they support their dignity by the 
neglect and indifference, not to say contempt, with 
which they treat those persons who have the misfor- 
tune to sail with them. They say that they do not 
advertise for passengers, and seem to think it a favour 
to afford travellers any accommodation. They have 
not, however, any objection to pocket the amount of 
the passage-money. We were charged £12 each for 
our trip from Malta to Alexandria, and were fed, for 
the last two out of the four days’ sail, with the scraps 
from the preceding meals ; some anchovies appearing 
in the same unwiped plate in which they had per- 
formed the voyage, ool as it might be supposed, 
alive with maggots. We none of us attempted to 
conceal our discontent, though it was not always 
shown in the most discriminating manner, the poor 
black servant, who slaved for us all, being frequently 
scolded and blamed about things over which he had 
no control. How the commandant could sit at the 
table, (which, to do him justice, he approached as 
seldom as possible,) and listen to the remarks of his 
guests, I never could understand. In giving this ac- 
count of a Government steamer, I feel that I am ful- 
filling a duty which I owe to those persons who may 
follow in the same track, and whom I strongly advise 
never (if they can avoid it) to take their chance of 
finding a liberal man in the command, but rather to 
avail themselves of the French steamers, which are 
freighted for the purpose of carrying passengers, 
and where they will find accommodation in proportion 
to the sums which they pay. There are stewardesses 





on board these vessels, a class of servants which 


inconceivably dirty and ill-conducted: if they are 
worse in these respects than the Volcano, they must 
be very bad indeed. 

Among our new fellow-passengers there was a 
young English gentleman, who intended to travel 
into Syria, and who, though looking scarcely twenty, 
had alaady spent some years in foreign countries. 
He was very modest and unassuming, and both 
agreeable and intelligent; and, having had a good 
deal of conversation together, I was sorry to lose 
sight of him at mein. We had also one of 
Mehemet Ali’s profégés on board, a young Egyptian, 
who had been educated at the Pasha’s expense in 
England, where he had resided for the last ten years, 
latterly in the neighbourhood of a dock-yard, in order 
to study the art of ship-building. ‘This young man 
was a favourite with those persons on board who 
could make allowances for the circumstances in 
which he had been placed, and who did not oy 
acquirements which it was almost impossible for him 
to attain. His natural abilities were very good, and 
he had cultivated them to the utmost of his power. 
Strongly attached to European customs, manners, and 
institutions, he will lose no opportunity of improving 
the condition of his countrymen, or of inducing them 
to discard those prejudices which retard the progress 
of civilization. He was naturally very anxious con- 
cerning his future destiny, for the Pasha’s favour is 
not always to be depended upon, while the salary of 
many of the y 4 anenemayng which he does bestow is 
by no means adequate to the support of men whom 


his liberality has enabled to live in great respectabili- 
ty and comfort in England. Our new acquaintance 


also felt that, in returning to his friends and relatives, 
he should shock all their prejudices by his entire 
abandonment of those customs and opinions by which 
they were still guided; he grieved especially at the 
distress which he should cause his mother, and de- 
termined not to enter into her presence until he had 
assumed the national dress, and could appear, out- 
wardly at least, like an Egyptian. 

The weather, during our short voyage, was re- 
markably favourable, although it got rather too warm, 
especially at night, for comfort. ere are, however, 
great alleviations to heat in the Mediterranean steam- 
ers. The ladies can have a wind-sail in their 
cabin, which, together with the air from the stern 
windows, renders the temperature at all times very 
delightful. They enjoy another advantage in having 
a light burning all night, a comfort which cannot be 
too highly appreciated, since darkness on board ship 
increases every other annoyance. 

We left Malta on the evening of the 25th, and ar- 
rived at Alexandria early on the morning of the 30th. 
Every eye was strained to catch the first view of the 
Egyptian coast, and especially of the Pharos, which 
in ancient time directed the mariners to its shores ; 
but the great object of attraction at this period con- 
sisted of the united fleets, Turkish and Egyptian, 
which rode at anchor in the port. Our steamer 
threaded its way amid these fine looking vessels, 
some of which we passed so closely, as to be able to 
look into the cabin windows. To my unprofessional 


-eye, these ships looked quite as efficient as any war- 


like armament of the same nature that I had yet seen. 
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They all ap to be well kept, and in order, 
whi Fk ered tens neha Fowherh mr active- 
ly e , some in boats, and others performing vari- 
ous duties. Though steamers are now very common 
sights, we in turn attracted attention, all eyes being 
directed to our deck. 

Our Egyptian fellow-passenger was especially in- 
terested and agitated at his approach to his native 
shore, and the evidences which he saw before him of 
the power and political influence of the Pasha. From 
a gentleman who came on board, we learned that 
an apprehension had been entertained at Alex- 
andria of the arrival of a hostile fleet from Europe, 
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ress to induce us to engage the services of them- 
selves or their animals. Accustomed as we had been 
to the attacks of French waiters, we were astonished 
by the indifference of the people, who very content- 
edly permitted us to walk to the place of our desti- 
nation. The lady-passengers, who arrived in the 
steamer, agreed to prosecute the remainder of the 
journey in company ; our party, therefore, consisted 
of four, with two servants, and a baby; the latter a 
beautiful little creature, of seven months old, the pet 
and delight of us all. This darling never cried, ex- 
cepting when she was hungry, and she would eat 
any thing, and go to any body. One of the servants 





in which event a collision would in all probability who attended upon her was a Mohammedan native 
have taken place. Mehemet Ali, it was said, was so | of India, an excellent person, much attached to his 
foolishly elated by his successes, and by the attitude | little charge; and we were altogether a very agree- 
he had assumed, as to be perfectly unaware of his | able party, quite ready to enjoy all the pleasures, and 
true position, and of the lesson which he would re- to encounter all the difficulties, which might come in 
ceive, should he persist in defying the remonstrances | our way. 

of his European allies. It was also said, that no- | Having formed my expectations of Alexandria 
thing but the favour shown by the French cabinet to | from boule of travels, which describe it as one of the 
the Pasha had hitherto prevented the commencement | most wretched places imaginable, I was agreeably 
of hostilities, since the British Government, taking | disappointed by the reality. My own experience of 
the view of its representative at Constantinople, felt; Mohammedan cities had taught me to anticipate 
strongly inclined to proceed to extremities. I merely,| much more of squalor and dilapidation than | saw; 


of course, state the rumours that prevailed; whether | 


they carried the slightest authority or not, I do not 
pretend to determine. 

Alexandria, from the sea, presents a very imposing 
appearance ; long lines of handsome buildings, ap- 
— of white stone, relieved by green Venetian 

linds, afford evidence of increasing prosperity, and 
a wish to imitate the style of European cities. There 
is nothing, however, in the landing place worthy of 
the — toa place of importance; a confused 
crowd of camels, donkeys, and their drivers, con- 





gregated amidst heaps of rubbish, awaited us upon 
reaching the shore. We had been told that we should | 


though I confess, that both were sufficiently developed 
to strike an European eye. We wended our way 
through avenues ancle-deep in sand, and flanked on 
either side with various descriptions of native houses, 
some mere sheds, and others of more lofty and solid 
construction. We encountered in our progress several 
native parties belonging to the respectable classes ; 
and one lady, very handsomely dressed, threw aside 
her outer covering, a dark silk robe, somewhat re- 
sembling a domino, and removing her veil, allowed 
us to see her dress, and ornaments, which were very 
handsome. She was a fine looking woman, with a 
very good-natured expression of countenance. 


be almost torn to pieces by this rabble, in their| 





LITERARY RELIC. 


In the library of Mr. Rogers, the poet, at his house | seventy guineas! Milton was more than fifty years 
in St. James’s Place, London, is the original agree- | of age, blind, infirm, and solitary, when he began 
ment between Milton and his publisher, Samuel | the composition of his tepic. Ata similar ad- 
Symons, in 1666, for the copyright of “ Paradise | vanced period of life, Sir Walter Scott, struck with 
Lost.” It is written on one page of foolscap, signed | misfortune, entered into an engagement to liquidate, 
by the contracting parties, and witnessed by ‘‘ John | by his literary exertions, a debt of one hundred and 
Fisher” and “ Benjamin Greene, servant to Mr. Mil-| twenty thousand — Milton rested his long- 
ton.” The autograph of the great poet, notwith- | cherished hopes of lasting fame upon the work thus 
standing his blindness, is remarkably regular and ‘late begun; Scott staked his character and —— 
distinct. ‘This interesting relic, we need hardly say, | upon the fulfilment of his vast engagement. Both en- 
is carefully preserved by its distinguished owner: it tered with characteristic ardour upon their tasks, and 
is framed and glazed, and occupies a prominent place | amidst the pressure of increasing age and infirmity, 
on the walls of the classica] and hospitable mansion | never lost sight of their anticipated reward. In 
of the Poet of Memory. Mr. Rogers, we believe,| seven years Milton had completed his divine poem, 
gave seventy guineas for this relic! For the poem | and held in his hand his passport to immortality. In 
itself Milton received ten pounds, five being paid in | seven years Scott had paid all but one-sixth of his 
advance, and the other five at the expiration of two enormous load of debt. The prize was within view, 
years, when 1300 copies had been sold. For each | independence seemed almost in his grasp, but he had 
edition, not exceeding 1500 copies, five — were overtasked his strength, and disease, soon to be fol- 
to be paid; but in seven years the poet ied, and the | lowed by death, came like an armed man, and closed 
widow disposed of all her “ right, title, and interest” | the superhuman struggle. When will the annals of 
in the work for an additional sum of seven pounds. | literature record again two such instances of heroic 
Thus the whole copyright of “ Paradise Lost” determination, under such adverse circumstances, 
brought to the author and his family seventeen | united to the highest creative genius, and crownea 
pounds, and the bit of paper on which the agreement | with such marvellous results !—/nverness Courter. 
was written w2s sold and eagerly purchased for 
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noblest of creations, a real English gentleman. What 
more could a fond mother ask for an only child? yet 
these and more than these, were lavished on poor 


From the Quarterty Review. 


Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, London, 8vo. 1840. 


The announcement of this volume naturally ex- 
cited great curiosity. It was reasonable to expect 
that those subjects which most come home to the 
habits and studies of English gentlemen would be 
admirably handled in the private communications 
between two such distinguished men, whose respec- 
tive spheres in life, in themselves sufficiently sepa- 
rate, were nevertheless connected by one link, a com- 
mon love and pursuit of elegant literature. ‘The 
sound of the two voices, the tenor and the bass, 
might indeed be totally distinct, yet both, when at- 
tuned to the same key, would give increased value to 
each other, and produce by the very contrast a richer 
and more varied melody. Thus, the man of the 
world would enlighten the recluse of 2/ma Mater ; his 
ideas, bright with the last polish of the capital, 
would rub off the respectable erugo which steals over 
the learning of the cloister; and the reflections of 
the statesman engrossed in the affairs of nations 
would enlarge the somewhat narrowing tendencies 
of local attachments and interests. 

The venerated editor commenced his honourable 
career in directing the final education of young men, 
at the most critical moment of their entering into 
life. After long exercise of this responsible charge, 
he was raised by acclamation to the high office of 
Provost of Oriel; and was thus enabled to take the 
lead in that university of which at the moment of 
need he had stood forward the champion and suc- 
cessful defender. ‘The mitre, the reward of a long 
course of usefulness, secured to him, ere yet in the 
vale of years, a dignified leisure, and held out to 
inodest merit, another cheering example of greatness, 
_— by self-exertion and steady performance of 

uty. 

The tale of the Bishop’s early pupil was that ofan 
eastern fable, where the good fairy showers over the 
cradle of the new-born infant blessings, without 
stint, which are converted into curses, through the 
annexation of one fatal condition by some malevolent 
genius. He was born to rank, title, and unbounded 
affluence; his person and manner were agreeable ; 
his intellect, of the highest order, was coupled with 
an industry, a thirst for knowledge, which might 
have shamed the poor student, whose bread must be 
earned by the sweat of his brow. He united to the 
blood of the racer, the sure perseverance of the tor- 
toise. His taste was refined to fastidiousness; his 
memory was wax to receive, and marble to retain; 
his powers of illustration have seldom been rivalled ; 
the results of his deep reading were parcelled out in 
such nice order that every thing was forthcoming, 
without effort or ostentation, at the exact moment 
when it was most wanted. Fulfilling Lord Bacon’s 
grand recipe—his reading made him full; his habits 
of society, ready ; his writing, exact. His wit was 
prompt, sparkling, and epigrammatic ; it was playful 
and indulgent, not, however from weakness: it was 
the giant’s strength, which could afford to be gene- 











Lord Dudley ; for poor he was in happiness, though 
rich in all the sian which apparently would. the 
most conduce to its perfection. The gifts of fortune 
and intellect were counterbalanced by an organic 
malformation of the brain, which, riveted by the 
system of his education, inereased with his years, 
and having embittered his whole existence, buried 
these brightest prospects in the darkness and solitude 
of insanity. His intellect might be compared to a 
delieate piece of mechanism, in which,-by some 
accident, one small pivot is insecure; not, indeed, 
sufficient at first materially to derange the operation, 
om ever and anon indicated, under iner action, 

y slight jarrings. ‘To this physical cause must be 
attributed those oddities and tnperfections which 
caught and amused the random glance of unreflect- 
ing silliness, but fixed and delighted the evil eye of 
conscious yet jealous inferiority. 

Lord Dudley felt acutely these small weaknesses, 
which no misconduct of his own had occasioned, 
and which no effort of his own could alleviate; yet 
these peculiarities, which were a subject of sorrow 
and pity to the generous, were selected by the heart- 
less, with a refinement of cruelty, to poison the sting 
of their maliciousness: they pressed on the bruised 
reed, and seethed the kid in its mother’s milk. To 
them may be left the disgrace of their base triumph ; 
therefore let his real friends scatter flowers with more 
profusion over his premature grave, and draw closer 
the veil which shrouds his mortal and at worst inof- 
fensive infirmities. 

We learn from the prefacg that some unforeseen and 
unpleasant circumstances had occurred in regard to 
this publication: but neither into them, nor into the 
law of the case, is it our intention to enter at any 
length. It is impossible for those who have had the 

ood fortune to know either Lord Dudley or the 
Bishop of Llandaff, to imagine for one moment, 
either that the former would write, or that the latter 
would publish, any thing unbecoming of the gentle- 
man or the Christian. e character and profession 
of the editor would have been sufficient guarantees, 
had he not expressly stated it in the preface, that 
tenderness and discretion would be his guides in a 
task of considerable difficulty and doubt. He well 
knew that mankind are influenced less by what is 
said than by who it was that said or circulated it. 
The vulgar seurrility of those who live by slander- 
ing is passed with contempt. Not so the opinions 
of the great and good. ‘The smallest touch of the 
spear of Ithuriel inflicts a mortal wound. 2 
sayings of Lord Dudley, published by the Bishop of 
Llandaff, pass from mouth to mouth, stamped with 
the impress of legitimate —— 

We fully admit the nice difficulty of determining 
what is the exact portion or period for publication, in 
regard to a series of private letters which were never 
meant by the writer to be published at all. If, froma 
tenderness of feeling towards al] mentioned therein, 
publication be delayed till they are gone where praise 
or blame fall on the ear alike, the loss of all fresh- 


rous. To all these qualities of the head, were su-| ness and interest is risked. In these times the rail- 


radded a gentle and affectionate disposition, a| 


road march of events drives incident on incident with 


reedom from pride or vanity, a simplicity of habits | such velocity and intensity that one oceurrence is 
and tastes; in a word, all the sterling features of that | almost effaced ere it be succeeded by another. We 
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are so drugged with stimulants that nothing makes a 
lasting impression. Every page of these letters 
téaches the sad moral of the rapid transit of this 
world's glories; the fleeting interest of our petty 
frets and turmoils, our vanity of vanitiés. A quarter 
of a century has scarcely elapsed ere a new genera- 
tion read with indifference names at which the world 
grew pale, and pass over convulsions which shook 
empires to the dust. The downfall of Buonaparte, the 
double capture of Paris, the salvation of Spain, the 


death, forms one of the most curious anecdotes of the 
‘ Grillon’ gallery ; yet it was admirably executed, and 
has since his death been admirably facsimiled. 
Hanging now before us, it recalls his not-forgotten 
features, his serious, gentle, King Charles-like ex- 
ression, the peculiar, sloping lid of his mild thought- 
ul eye, the prospect of his soul, and prescient of 
calamity ; and we wonder why it was not republish- 
ed here. Stewart Newton’s avowed scratch of a 
| earicature would have been much more welcome than 





Queen’s trial,—all and each of which in turn harrowed | this grave, imbecile absurdity. 
up mankind in breathless expectation, now pall,— | In the second place, the letters now presented to 
gone by as an old almanac. On the other hand, if | the public, range over nine years only, of * more than 
confidential letters be published in the nick of time, | thirty years of constant correspondence.’ They are 
with all their richness, their raciness, their behind- | selected, we venture to think, from that portion of 
the-scenes peep, those living personages who have | his career which was least calculated to exhibit him 
taken -part in the spirit-stirring scenes must constant- | to full advantage, either in a political or litera 
ly be pained at the public exposition of keen and point of view. These nine years were a period 
cutting remarks. | transition, when a lull had come over his greatest 
We have alluded to the doubts entertained by others | exertions, and before the death of his father had 
on the subject of this publication, simply to protect | opened a new field for him in private life, and high 
ourselves from the appearance of singularity in our | official situation under Mr. Canning. A large por- 
regret. We must be permitted to observe once for all, | tion of them, too, are written from the continent, and 
and without offence, that this volume has generally | treat of foreign concerns—which seldom arouse in 
been received with disappointment, as well by those | English bosoms that degree of intense interest which 











who knew Lord Dudley as by those who did not. 
To those, indeed, who enjoyed his intimacy, he 
comes unscathed from the ordeal; to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Bishop’s excellent preface, they can 
trace throughout even these letters the unfailing 


‘marks of the same intellectual and manly character 
—strong sense, acute yet candid observation on men 
and manners and political affairs, original and deep 
reflection combined with a lively imagination and a 
knowledge of books and of the world, rarely found 
united in the same individual.” * * * Forthem 
they all ‘afford the same evidence of a sincere, vir- 
tuous, and honourable mind, intent upon being useful 
and upon performing his duty well in public and 
private life, exhibiting in the season of youth, as well 
as in miore advanced age, that most engaging of all 
compounds, a playful fancy joined with a vigorous 
understanding and a serious heart.’—p. xii. 


All this is true; but omy want the key to the 
cipher in which the Bishop finds nothing to puzzle 
him. 

There are various circumstances in the case, and 
features in the work, which we can easily suppose 
to have perplexed and vexed the executors. We 
ourselves stumbled over the very threshold @e we 
reached the title-page ; the rmravyis tpdcwror, the litho- 
graph, meant, we presume, to be a: portrait, was cal- 
culated to give customers no better prospect of good 
entertainment within, than the sign-post daub of a 
road-side country inn: as a print, it is beneath criti- 
cism; as a likeness, it is a libel—the exaggeration 
of an angle, the forehead pared of its intelligence in 
order to swell the caricature of nose and nostril! 
Lord Dudley entertained a singular objection to having 
his portrait taken at all. It was only after repeated 
solicitations that he was induced to sit to Mr. Slater, 
by whom most of his fellow-members of Grillon’s 
had been done for Sir Thomas Acland, and when the 
finished drawing was shown him, he crunched it up, 
put it into his pocket, went away, and, as it was 
supposed, destroyed it. The whole affair, with the 
manner in which it was finally recovered after his 
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| home questions never fail to create. 
Moreover, the executors, in resisting the publica- 
| tion, felt that they were acting in accordance with all 
| Lord Dudley’s opinions expressed in his writings* 
| when alive, and by his last testamentary directions, 
| The law of the case appears simply to be, that the 
|receiver of letters has only a qualified property in 
|them; he cannot publish Saad without the consent 
|of the sender, who, in case of decease, can only be 
| legally represented by his executors. Lord Dudley 
| had directed that all his writings, (etters, and papers 
of every kind, found in his own repositories, should 
|be burnt, unread, and immediately after his death. 
| The solemn injunction was, as we collect from the 
preface, most rigidly obeyed ; and the executors might 
| well be pardoned for hesitating to sanction any pro- 
cedure at variance with that which they had felt it 
| their own painful duty to adopt. 

The Bishop informs us, in his preface, that another 
| volume of letters had been prepared for publication, 
when, ‘should it be permitted to appear, there would 
|be an opportunity of giving a general view of the 
| incidents and the course of Lord Dudley’s life.” From 

the uneasy tone, which we grieve to see, of the con- 
| clusion, we fear that this opportunity will be lost. 
|*Reeent communications and fresh restraints have 
occurred, which he will not seek by solicitation to 
‘remove.’ The ‘question is not to be determined by 
his own judgment; and he confesses, whatever con- 
struction may be put on the avowal, that he cannot 
submit either to solicit permission as a favour, or to 
recognise the duty of the executors in such a case to 
| forbid the publication.’ It is not for us to decide, in 
a question of taste, between persons so worthy and 


|eminent, who could but have had but one and the 


same feeling towards the memory of Lord Dudley; 
but in the absence of the editor’s far abler pen, we 
shall attempt, not indeed to write a full biography, 
but to set down a few such incidents in his noble 


'friend’s education and life as may suggest the just 


* See his remarks on this subject in the Quarterly Re- 
view, No. ix., p. 313. 
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view of some of those peculiarities and infirmities 
which must excite the wonder and curiosity of readers 
that did not know the man. 

The Earl was the only child of William, third 
Viscount Dudley and Ward—one of those ordinary 
mortals on whom capricious fortune takes a pleasure 
in lavishing worldly advantages. The obscure ex- 
istence of the old Lord was passed in the society of 
those who, like himself, preferred portwine and fid- 
dling to the pursuits either of politics or literature. 
His companions, generally selected from grades be- 
neath his own, were chiefly remarkable for that con- 
venient obsequiousness which noblemen and gentle- 
men of large landed estates delight to honour. The 
Viscountess, a beauty in her youth, took refuge in 
later life in cards and strong waters. Comparative 
anatomists, we understand, account for so distin- 
guished a man’s being the produce of such an unto- 
ward combination, on the grammar principle of two 
negatives making an affirmative. Be this as it may, 
the father and mother seem to have anticipated the 
discreditable contrast which their son’s eminence 
would subsequently cast on their own comparative 
nothingness; their conduct from the cradle was 
marked by want of parental affection. They sent 
him from his home to strangers, not indeed to a pub- 
lie school, that preparatory world in miniature, but 
to a private tutor, and under circumstances which 
enhanced the objections of that objectionable system, 
one that Lord Dudley never failed to deplore and 
condemn.* A house was taken for him at Padding- 
ton, and a separate establishment maintained wi 
liberality : such a sacrifice was nothing to their af- 
fluence—it was their time and affection that was 
grudged. The solitary boy, without brothers, sisters, 
or playfellows of his own age, became a man in habits 
while yetachild. Associating with his elders and 
with those in authority over him, he grew up in a 
constitutional distrust of his own powers, in an ha- 
bitual reliance for guidance and support on other 
tfien’s minds, though not possessed of one tithe of 
his own good qualities or talents. He never com- 
pletely shook off the idolatrous prejudice, or prestige, 
of his young inexperience; the habit remained when 
the moral conviction was gone. It was in this un- 
congenial atmosphere that he contracted a tinge of 
formality which, natural and decorous in pedagogues, 
is held among men of the world to savour of prig- 
gism. The indifference manifested by the 8 of 
the family was imitated by the minor branches—no 
‘avanculus Hector’ interposed. His maternal uncle, 
he writes, ‘never took the smallest interest in him, 
or showed him the smallest kindness.’ (Letter 1.) 
To the unfortunate heir the bitterness of this neglect 
was aggravated by his own warm disposition and 
capability to estimate and return affection—yet no- 
thing ever escaped him in word or action, by which 
his parents could be depreciated ; his whole conduct 
was a pattern of filial obedience and respect. He is 
ever praising his father’s liberality in money matters, 
and expressing satisfaction at his approval of his own 
conduct under circumstances of doubt. (See Letters 
82, 92, 93.) ‘To his mother, when a widow, he be- 
came more than a son. He came forward to supply 
his father’s loss; his uneeasing and delicate atten- 

* «The defects of those that have had the misfortune to 
receive a private education, or, what is sometimes the same 
thing, no education at all,’ (Letter 36,) 





tions, the small but not the least proofs of affection, 
manifested that he felt, with Gray, that we can have 
but one mother. ; 

The disadvantages of this plan of education were 
increased by his eccentric father’s want of fixed pur- 
pose and constant change of preceptors. He had not 
time to find a friend even among them. Deprived of 
the out-of-door pastimes congenial to youth, he was 
driven to his books alone for solace and companion- 
ship. The lurking hereditary malady was ——. 
ened by his over studious and sedentary habits. e 
jrritable susceptibility of the brain was stimulated at 
the expense of bodily power and health, without 
which pleasure itself ceases to be pleasure. Dear 
indeed is knowledge purchased at the expense of 
happiness. His foolish tutors took a pride in his 
a progress, which they ought to have kept 

ack. They watered the forced plant with the blood 
of life; they encouraged the violation of nature’s 
laws, which are not to be broken in vain; they in- 
fringed the condition of conjoint moral and physical 
existence; they imprisoned him in a vicious circle, 
where the overworked brain injured the stomach, 
which re-acted to the injury of the brain. They 
watched the slightest deviation from the rules of 
logic, and neglected those of dietetics, to which the 
former are a farce. They thought of no exercises 
but in Latin—they gave him a Gradus instead of a 
ericket-bat, until his mind became too keen for its 
mortal coil; and the foundation was laid for ill 
health, derangement of stomach, moral pusillanimi- 
ty, irresolution, lowness of spirits, and all the Protean 
miseries of nervous disorders, by which his after life 
was haunted, and which are sadly depicted in almost 
every letter now before us. 

One, indeed, of the boy’s many instructors ob- 
served the silent operation of these morbid causes, 
and having learnt Latin to some purpose, pursued 
the golden rule of education—mens sana in corpore 
sano. ‘This was a wise man after the manner of An- 
axagoras, that respectable ancient, who requested on 
his death-bed that all the school-boys of Lampsacus 
ea have a month’s holidays. He accordingly 
locked the study-door, threw logic to the dogs, turned 
his 


upil out to grass, and set him to work at the 
unscholastic pursuit of foxes. He opined that it was 
bodily exertion and mental inaction which generates 


the rude health—the ‘dura ilia’ of country squires 
and hay-makers ; who never fatigue their sensoriums, 
nor fritter away their nervous energy, nor rob their 
gastric juices, a mistaken regard to their pia 
maters. The new instructor therefore took the Aris- 
totelian method in this decided case of perversion— 
he bent the twig in the contrary direction, in the hope 
of ultimately bringing it to the perpendicular. But 
unfortunately the news of this p igions idling ere 
long reached the ear of the father, who, never inter- 
fering except injudiciously, dismissed the tutor who 
might have saved his pupil; and people of the old 
stamp continued in function until the toga quast-virtlis 
(of undergraduateship) was assumed. 

The very first lines of Lord Dudley's in the 
Bishop’s volume reveal the sad consequences of this 
system, already fixed and chronic at the early of 
nineteen. Affixed to the portrait is this — 
‘The verses go on miserably; yet I neither drink, 
hunt, shoot, or fish.’ On a smaller peg than this 
Tissot or Combe would hang a quarto treatise; and 
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truly might Lord Dudley point the moral of their tale, 
the sure effects of the neglect of the organic laws 
physiology. The postscript involves the cream of 
the correspondence, and is indeed the epitome of his 
life— 
‘The exploits of dexterity, strength, speed, 
To him no vanity, no joy, could bring.’ 

We find him invariably lamenting, ‘as mistakes of 
his early life,’ (p. 342,) his ‘ unacquaintance even 
with the rudiments of agriculture,’ (p. 202,) his 
‘ignorance of botany or geology ;’* that he ‘cannot 
skate :’ in a word, the a of those out-of-door 
pursuits which, by bringing us into immediate con- 
tact with nature, have a healthy and expanding ten- 
dency—and conduce to that exercise which, having 
an obj distinct from a mere constitutional tack, 
(‘studio fallente laborem,”) is of all others the most 
refreshing and invigorating. No pillow is so soft 
as that earned by bodily fatigue. Lord Dudley 


‘writes because he is unable to sleep.’—(Letter 4.) | ported 


Well would it have been had the killing ‘ yet’ of the 
‘postscript’ been corrected into because! Mr. Syd- 
ney Smith’s lyrical advice, ‘ Fish not, hunt not, shoot 
not,’ may probably be a safe code of guidance for 
some curates ; possibly it may be equally safe for the 
production of nonsense verses. We prefer the good 
old classical method of Ennius, Horace, and yam 
creon, who practised what they preached, and neither 
lived nor wrote verses miserably. The muses, al- 
though dwelling near Castalian streams, and we 
dare say bathing therein, have never conceded to 
teetotalism immortality of song; nor would it be, 
difficult to demonstrate that those poets who have 
been the most mixed in the stirring realities of life, 
up, about, and abroad, have been the best portrayers 
of man and nature. 

Lord Dudley, to his credit, never forgot nor under- 
valued the one attempt to amend his mistaken educa- 
tion. No sooner was the viscount dead than he made 
search for that discarded tutor, and rewarded him 
with a magnificent donation; thus delicately mark- 
ing his satisfaction at the fi oment when the so 
doing could not by any chance give umbrage to his 
father. Spence, by-the-bye, has preserved an Anec- 
dote of Pope, which our reader will pardon us for 
recalling here to his memory. The poet, when about 
the same age as Lord Dudley, was reduced by his 
perpetual application, to such deplorable ill health, 
that, giving way to it, he prepared to die. He fell 
into that state of exhanstion which Smollett too once 
experienced for half a year, a coma vigii—an affec- 
tion of the brain, when the principle of life is so 
reduced that all external objects appear to be passing 
in a dream—a sort of torpid, indistinct existence. 
One of his oldest friends, Father Southcot, went 
immediately to the clear-seeing and plain speaking 
Dr. Ratelitte, who ordered the patient to apply less, 
and to ride every day; by following which advice 
Pope recovered his health. He never forgot this 


providential interposition, and twenty ree after- 


wards, hearing of a vacant abbey in a delightful part 
of Franee, he sent a letter the next morning to Sir 
Robert Walpole, with whom he had some degree of 
friendship, and begged him to write to Cardinal 


* In these autobiographical letters we find no thanking 
God that he knew nothing of the ies—the silly con- 





gratulation of self-contented common . 


Fleury, to get the appointment for Southeot. Southcot 
was made abbot—perhaps the only time that a prime- 
minister of England wrote to a prime-minister of 
France to promote a poor Romish priest: nothing 
short of the ardent affectionate feelings of Pope 
could have suggested the project ; nor could any thing 
but the regard due to his genius have influenced Sir 
Robert to move in such a business. 

From Paddington Mr. Ward was sent to Oxford, 
and entered at Oriel; and here, under the auspices 
of Dr. Copleston, his classical education may truly 
be said to have commenced. After profiting for a 
due time by the lessons of such a teacher, he was 

lanted from the fair banks of the Isis to the 
Athens of the North, with the view of combining 
with the knowledge of antiquity an insight into 
sciences which in our day are looked upon as not less 
useful and interesting, especially that of political 
economy ; thus en ing on the Taurel of the Muses 
the branch of gold by which more men are trans- 
to a certain place than Charon would choose 
to reveal to Virgil or Miss Martineau. Lord Dudley 
was pleased with, and much improved by —a 
but he always retained a lively interest in the welfare 
and honour of Oriel; perhaps a somewhat of his 
collegiate enthusiasm and prejudices might have been 
suppressed in these letters. The pupil was writi 
to the provost. The public at large, who are not 
that ihe, take little interest in local details—new 
buildings projected in Magpie-lane— extravagant 
eulogies of some forgotten fellows and tutors, equally 
exaggerated dispraise of other similar dignitaries— 
et hoe genus. The indifferent eye skims over the 
page, and is only arrested by allusions to names of 
some higher pretension, sarcasms which strike by 
their point oak adhere from their barb. 

Lord Dudley never forgot the instruction and 
society which he enjoyed under the roof of Dugald 
Stewart. He was singularly fortunate in his co- 

upils, all distinguis men in their high order— 
Ponds Lansdowne, Palmerston, Kinnaird, and the 
late Lord Ashburton. He maintained a good fellow- 
ship with them all in after life, while with the two 
former it was his lot to sit at the same council-board, 
as minister of state-—But neither to Professor Stew- 
art, nor to the younger associates of his own sex, did 
he owe the chief pleasures or the chief advantages 
of his residence in the North. Mrs. Stewart, equal 
to her.husband in intellect, was his superior in blood. 
She was the sister of the Countess Purgstall and of 
Lord Corehouse, the friend of Walter Seott, who has 
embalmed the name of Cranstown in his immortal 
‘Lay.’ Though the least beautiful of a family in 
which beauty is hereditary, she had the best essence 
of beauty, expression, a bright eye beaming with 
intelligence, a manner the most distinguished, yet 
soft, feminine, and singularly winning. On her ill- 
favoured professor she doted with a love-match devo- 
tion ;* to his studies and midnight lucubrations she 
sacrificed her health and rest; she was his amanuensis 


* Her marriage was after this wise. When Miss 
Cranstoun, she had written a poem, which was accident- 
ally shown by her cousin Lord Lothian to Mr. Stewort, 
then his private tutor and unknown to fame. The philo- 
sopher was so enraptured with the perusal, and so warm 
in his commendations, that authoress and critic fell in love 
by Scotch second-sight before their first, and in due time 
were made one 
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and corrector. But she was free from the slightest 
tinge of pedantry ; the world, for any thing she dis- 
played, knew nothing of her deep acquisitions, so 
gracefully did her long-draped robes conceal even the 
suspicion that aught lurked beneath of azure hue. 
No one felt this more than Lord Dudley, who thus 
expresses himself in one of these letters, (p. 41 :)— 
‘She has as much knowledge, understanding, and 
wit, as would set up three foreign ladies as first-rate 
talkers in their respective drawing-rooms, but she is 
almost as desirous to conceal as they are to display 
their talents.’ No wonder, therefore, that her saloons 
were the resort of all that was the best of Edinburgh, 
the house to which strangers most eagerly sought in- 
troduction. In her Lord Dudley found indeed a friend. 
She was to him in the place of a mother. His 
respect for her was unbounded, and continued to the 
close ; often have we seen him, when she was stricken 
in years, seated near her for whole evenings, clasping 
her hand in both of his. Into her faithful ear he 
poured his hopes and fears, and unbosomed his inner 
soul; with her he maintained a constant correspond- 
ence to the last. That series of his letters was, 
we doubt not, the most valuable as well as the most 
extensive ; but it is said to be no more. She burnt 
the whole, we are told, when dying herself. She 
would not trust the holoeaust to accident, neither 
would she deprive herself of a sad pleasure in read- 
ing over the expressions of a whole existence devoted 
to her, until she felt distinctly that the last days of 
her own drew near. 

It is impossible not to see in the correspondence 
now before us that the writer was mistrustful of him- 
self; ‘ti.in-skinned,’ to use his own word, (p. 291 ;) 
apologizing in the very first letter for ‘incorrect ex- 

ressions,” complaining in one of the last (p. 366) of 
is ‘slowness and unreadiness of composition’—the 
composition of familiar letters !—There is somewhat 
of a cramped, almost of a particular tone, a recur- 
rence to local subjects, to themes agreeable to his 
friend. The letters are not written ‘currente calamo ;’ 
the pen dips not into his flowing thoughts: nervous- 
ly sensitive, he trembled before the high educational 
osition, critical acuteness, and logical perception of 

r. Copleston. He felt that he was writing to his 
literary superior, the very eminence of whom weigh- 
ed down the pupil—artes infra se positas—he was 
never quite at his ease. This is not merely a conjec- 
ture of our own; we have seen many notes and let- 
ters written by him to male friends of less lofty sta- 
tion and character. These were, comparatively 
— rien—pas méme académicien—but their no- 

ingness set this shy, sensitive correspondent at his 
ease. Notwithstanding, we feel that his letters to 
Mrs. Dugald Stewart must have been far superior 
still. The false pride which conceals weakness is 
disarmed by the certainty of a woman’s sympathy. 
The instinctive dread of incurring the ridicule of af- 
fection or sentimentality often drives men into con- 
trary extremes, and hides, under the garb of rude- 
ness, irony, or persiflage, those gentler emotions, that 
real earnestness, that seriousness which are unbosom- 
ed to a woman, who hails with approving smiles 
their existence and expression. Again, a woman’s 
love for detail, her patience in listening, encourages 
the fullest unburdening of the pent-up soul. She is 
riveted with breathless curiosity in the exposure of 
the secret springs, the, to her, mysterious process, by 


which the stronger sex is influenced. All these ex- 
hibitions are anticipated arid discounted by men ere 
detailed, and if continued, are listened to with cold- 
ness and ennui. But women submit readily to be 
bored by clever men, and, since the days of Omphale, 
are well pleased to see the lords of the creation 

trate or spinning (even /ong yarns) at their feet; and 
men fly in moments of sorrow to their soothing 
ministry ; they rely on their tenderness of touch, the 
delicacy with which the balm will be poured into the 
festering wound. They trust to woman’s tact, to her 
felicity in saying the little word at the right time. 
The man is off his guard, and betrays the secret of 
his strength or weakness ; no glance of the eye, no 
curl of the lip, no remark shot unawares from the 
secret quiver of his heart eseapes a woman, which in 
the generalizing, careless commerce of man with 
man would be overlooked; hence, we suspect, the 
superior insight into character* which such a woman 
as Mrs. Dugald Stewart must necessarily have ob- 
salad hanes the secret of her paramount influ- 
ence over those who approached her, and particularly 
over a man constituted as her young friend was. 

On leaving Scotland, Mr. Ward entered into par- 
liament. All his early opinions tended to the nght 
way in polities. His maxim was, ‘Fear God and 
honour the king.” His ample fortune secured him 
from the ‘ urgens necessitas et evidens utilitas,’ which 
has passed from the Institutes of Coke into the port- 
folios of mercenary ministers. He was independent 
in every sense; bound, in his own words, by ‘no ties 
of hope or persona] interest.” Under the pressure of 
motives which, however misinterpreted by contem- 
porary spleen, posterity will never question, he twice 
in the course of his life appeared, to a certain extent, 
as the ally of the Whigs ; but he ended, as he began, 
and as we believe he always was at heart, and as to 
| all points of real consequence in domestic polities— 
but one—a Conservative. 

He remained for some years a silent listener to the 
giants of those days, whose power made him dis- 
trust himself, and tremble at the unequal contest. 
He delighted in private to respeak the speeches of 
Pitt, which he imitaféd with singular accuracy of 
manner as well as language. He was first urged to 
— for himself by a friend of his, whom we are 
also proud to eall ours, by whom the success of 
Lord Lansdowne (then Lo 
up as an encouragement; his sad reply revealed the 
secret of his past and subsequent reluctance: * Do 
you not reflect that Lord Henry has had the very best, 
and that I have had the very worst of educations ?” 
The advice, however, fortunately prevailed; after 
nearly five years’ apprenticeship, he began to take 
part in debate, speaking seldom, but never except to 
the purpose and with great effect, while his manner, 
remarkably free from all browbeating, overbearin 
tone, conciliated, by the respect and deference wi 
which he addressed them, an audience the most dif- 

* Lord Dudley, in his review on Miss Edgeworth’s Pa- 
TRONAGE, neatly and justly alludes to ‘her intuitive judg- 
ment of character; one of those delicate and rapid opera- 
tions of the mind, which is seldom analyzed even by those 
who perform it with the most ease and rapidity, the result 
of practised acuteness, by which we are enabled to catch 
as they arise all the fine evanescent indications of habit or 
passion, and to deduce from them instant and certain con- 
clusions.’—Quart. Rev. x. p. 310. 
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pr and most fastidious that has ever been got | 
er. 
r. Ward soon formed an ardent friendship for the 
brilliant and generous Canning; in literature, and to 
aconsiderable extent in politics, he seems to have 
made him his master and model. Mr. Canning, 
born, as it were, witty and eloquent, while yet a 
schoolboy had combined poetry with criticism—had 
astonished Eton and Oxford with verses, serious and 
comic, English and Latin—and had also commenced 
reviewing, that ‘most prosaic of tasks,’ according to 
Mr. Thomas Moore,* himself a poet and first-rate 
reviewer of poetasters. Canning, patronised in his 
dawn by Sheridan and the Whigs, was, however, 
first placed in Parliament by Pitt, who saw the 
power of his talents without being blind to the de- 
feets of his character. He kept him in subordinate 
situations. * Alas!’ said he, ‘if that man would but go 
straight to his purpose, he might become truly great.” 
‘Men,’ observed Lord Dudley, in 1822, quoting Vol- 
taire, ‘ succeed less by their talents than their charac- 
ter: QOastlereagh and Canning are remarkable in- 
stances of this maxim.’ (Letter 64.) Canning, 
generous as he was in the main, displeased all parties 
by a certain intriguing turn; hence the ‘bitter, ill- 
disguised hostility of the Whigs, the gloomy silence, 
the ill-concealed mortification of some of the second- 
rate Tory ple in office.’ are 29.) The fol- 
lowers of Pitt suspected and feared, while those of 
Fox proudly scorned him. ‘The more moderate and 
moré hungry of each faction rallied under this banner 
of the juste milieu. Brookes’s followed Brougham 
when Lord Grey stood aloof. This half-and-half 
coalition could not stand in troubled times, when an- | 
tagonist principles were arrayed in fierce collision. | 
+ He that is not with me is against me.’ Of course 
the most reckless, violent, and aggressive party pre- | 
vailed. Canning was forced to become a /iberal, to | 
use the word in its present degraded signification. | 
He hoped to be able to let loose the Molus of revo- 
lution In the new world, and to chain the demon in 
the old; to ride the tempest, and regulate the hurri- 
cane. He fondly dreamed of conciliating those who 
are not to be conciliated, forgetting friends, and for- | 
giving enemies. He began the dangerous game of | 
emancipations and concessions, which were received | 
as weaknesses, which they always are; the enemy 
was let into the citadel; the system of surrender be- 
n; and down to the bottom of the pit must it roll, 
ike the stone of Sisyphus, ever increasing in velo- 
city and destructiveness. But Mr. Canning was 
sound at heart; passion may have for the moment led 
him to tamper with dangerous men and doctrines and 
measures; but had he lived, he would soon have 











seen through them and his own error; and we sin- | 
cerely believe that the loss of him at the time when | 
he was taken from us was the :reatest personal loss, | 
save one, that could have befallen England and the | 
world. 

Lord Dudley, like his master, was a reformer abroad, 
a conservative at home. He was frightened at his 
own noise, when the hollow echo rebounded across 
the narrow channel. He feared the ‘ going too far,’ 
the dangerous experiment of ‘ Rumfordizing an old 
monarchy.’ He saw truly that our once revered cons 
Stitation, in church and state, although possibly 

* Art. on Lord Thurlow’s Poems, Edinburgh Review, 
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defective in theory, worked well. He appealed 
to that result as the surest test, to a century 
increased wealth, happiness, and population at 
home; of power, respect, and victory, abroad; from 
La Hogue to Trafalgar, from Blenheim to Waterloo. 
At home he was not to be misled by fine speeches: 
he knew the ease with which philanthropieal demo- 
crats combine the theory of liberty with practical 
despotism and contempt of the laws of humanity. 
He sickened at the cant which prates about mercy 
and justice while knee-deep in blood and confiscation. 
He saw the vicious circle into which French (no) 
principles would plange the world,—revolution, 
anarchy, terror, and its euthanasia, despotism. 

He was inconsistent in his condemnation of sys- 
tems of government in other countries, to which, 
with a generous but mistaken Jove of freedom, he 
was anxious to see our better but peculiar institutions 
extended : he was incensistent even in his condemna- 
tion of what he calls Austrian* and Italian despotism, 
‘You know what sort of a government they have 
here [in Austria :] a lazy, stupid, and stupifying des- 
potism’ (Letter 35)—*by the fruits shall ye know 


| them.’—'T'urn to the next letter! * Crime seems searce 


among them! and 1 must do Germany the justice to 
say that it appears to me of aut the countries I 
have been in, thatin which there is the most tranquil 
and inoffensive enjoyment of life.’ (Letter 36.) The 
fact is, he evidently entertained a personal dislike 
towards Metternich, who had on some occasion been 
inattentive to him (doubtless from not knowing who 
a Mr. Ward was.) ‘This gave a taint, a jaundiced 
character, to all his notions concerning * Austrian 
barbarians.’ His language must be discounted when 
carried to these lengths. ‘Poor Napoleon! if it 
were not for our particular sake, | should begin to 
wish him back again. At any rate he was a great 
man; but it is quite intolerable to see the greatest 
part of Europe bullied by a drawing-room coxcomb 
like Metternich.’ (Letter 29.) And on what ocea- 
sion is this extravagant anti-‘Trollopism called forth? 
The interference with the lazzaroni revolution; that 
caricature of a constitution; that tadpole-puddle in 
a storm! 

We may observe that he was influenced in the 
same manner by his private feelings, in his stron 


|condemnation of certain colleges, individuals, a 


systems of edutation, at Oxford. He was singularly 
sore on the defects of his own education, and included 
in one sweeping diatribe every part and parcel with 
which he had been mixed up himself. So many and 
such great beneficial changes have since taken place 
at Oxford—reforms, not forced by ignorant pressure 
from without, but calmly considered, deliberated, and 
carried out by grave and competent persons within— 
that we could have wished those charges omitted 
which are now unfounded, those comparisons which 
are odious, those reflections which must give pain 
But to return.— 

Lord Dudley, in his parliamentary speaking, con 
fined himself principally to four topics,—the Roman 
Catholic question, the Greek cause, slave emancipa 
tion, and parliamentary reform. ‘These four experi- 
ments, these four concessions, have now been made, 
and, even in the admission of their most honest or 
dishonest advocates, have all alike proved signal, 

* He spoke strongly against the Austrian loan, June 22, 





vol. xxiii. p. 411. 


1821.—Hans. vol. xlvi. p. 1282. 
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lamentable, undeniable failures. None of the hene- 
fits anticipated by mistaken good intentions have been 
realized ; while every evil wished for by knaves and 
foreseen by the wise, has been painfully verified. 
The wild rashness of fanaticism has made the eman- 
cipation of the slaves equivalent to the loss of half 
our West Indian islands, and yet put back the chance 
of Negro civilization. The reform bill, as Sir R. 
Peel predicted, already exists only by the protection 
of its former opponents, against the parricidal attacks 
of its guilty and unnatural authors. 

In ‘his mischief, at least, Lord Dudley had no 
hand, Every proposition of that sort found him 
‘anxious to place his opposition on record.’ He re- 
sisted the ‘litthe wedge’ of revolution in every insidi- 
ous disguise, by which ‘the breach was to be made 
in the constitution for. the banditti to rush in.” He 
had learnt what Whiggism he ever had about him 
under ‘ Fox, than whom there has seldom existed a 
more hearty anti-reformer,’ (Letter 58)—* Fox, whosé 
reform,’ says Lord Brougham, ‘ would have gone into 
a mighty narrow compass.’ He had studied under 
those Whigs who coldly supported Mr. Pitt’s reform, 
which was carried out, (until Pitt would not have 
known it,) and carried at last by recreants, by Lords 
Melbourne, Palmerston, and Glenelg, who had spent 
all their life in opposing it;—* Reformers, as the 
have been /ucky enough to get themselves called, 
thereby begging the whole matter in dispute,’ (Letter 
48 ;)—* Qui, ut imperium evertant, libertatum pro- 
ferunt; si perverterint, libertatem ipsam adgredien- 
tur.” 

The eloquence and arguments of Lord Dudley, 
were, as he felt, ‘too fine;’ they were Greek to the 
eimo\doi. They addressed the sense, while unscru- 
pulous demagogues took the nonsense of the people 
—by appealing to their bellies ; ‘the whole bill’ must 
make bread cheap. The consumers carried it: their 
whole strain flattered human self-sufficiency; they 
called into action and concentrated all the restless 
vanity, all the desperate arrogance, all the rankling 
discontent, of the scum or dregs of the social system. 
Their banner collected an innumerable rabble of con- 
ceited regenerators. They called from their holes 
those unclean spirits which vainly will they attempt 
to lay: those men, ‘to whom,’ says Burke, ‘a state 
of order would become a sentence of obscurity,’ were 
nourished into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of 
intestine disturbances. Lord Dudley contended that 
the real secret of discontent was excessive taxation, 
which these nostrums would never cure; but, alas! 
this disease has a morbid tendency to fly from the 
regular practitioner to the miracle-professing quack. 

Our limits will only permit us to refer to Hansard 
for Lord Dudley’s speeches—they bear marks of his 
own correction—for instance that, (Hans. xxiii. ~ 
on Mr. Brand’s motion, May 8, 1812, (xxxvi. 758; 
and that on Sir F. Burdett’s motion for Parliamentary 
Reform, May 27, 1817. This speech, in his own 
words, contains ‘all I have to say upon the matter, 
or nearly so.’ (Letter 48.) In this very speech he 
was admirably seconded by the Honourable William 
Lamb, whose chief argument was that the people’s 
opinion ought to go for nothing, and his happiest 
quotation— 


* How nation’s sink, by daring schemes opprest, 
When vengeance listens to a fool's request !’— 





but indeed Mr. Lamb’s whole speech is first rate— 
our readers should get it by heart, (xxxvi. 790.) 
Lord Dudley never spoke with greater animation 
than in the Lords, October 5, 1831; one of his open- 
ing sentences has been too sadly truae—* This is per- 
haps the last time I shall ever address this house,’ 
(ixxiil. 1834.) We would cite among his other hap- 
piest efforts his speeches on ‘Talavera, on Walcheren, 
ae 44,) on Barrosa, (xix. 671,) and on the Papist 

uestion, (xxiv. 915.) On this he had, we need 
hardly say, adopted what we consider as the wrong 
side; but that side was never maintained with more 
brilliant ability. He did not understand the politics 
of Popery—how few of our statesmen then did! But 
his local knowledge of Spain gave him a true insight 
into the unchangeable character of Spanish warfare, 
their incapability of self-defence, and the disgraceful 
peculiarity of their revolution, which has never pro- 
duced one statesman or one general. His speech is 
the heading of a chapter which is developed by the 
Duke's despatches, by the victories of Espartero, and 
the finance of Mendizabal. 

Lord Byron, whose letters throw contemporary light 
on these, has sketched our orator: ‘I like Ward— 
studied, but keen, and sometimes eloquent, piquant.” 
His speeches were most carefully prepared: he open- 
ly avowed and defended the practice by the example 
of Mr. Canning, and of far greater men even than 
him in every branch of intelleetual excellence.* His 
opponents admitted their ability, and the excellent 
dchvers. They twitted him with compliments to 
his ‘memory,’ and to his ‘elaborate essays.’ He 
was made the butt of the skirmishers of Brookes’s, 
who raked him with their light a * Ward,’ 
says Byron, ‘is in sad enmity with the Whigs about 
the review of Fox,—all the epigrammatists and sa- 
tirists are at him. I hope he may beat them, for I 
hate odds.” Byron was most anxious not to be 
thought to have a hand in these squibs, being all for 
‘open war, and no bush-fighting;’ yet he too had 
his joke: for being asked what it would take to 
re-whig Dudley, the poet replied, ‘he must first be 
rewarded.’ Nor was the object of all this wit im 
others annoyed over much; for he would sometimes 
quote the well-known distich— 


‘ Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it, 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.’ 


He admitted the point, and returned, as usual, a 
Roland for an Oliver. His review on Mr. a oad 
*Columbus’t is, ‘though we say it who should not 
say it,’ a master-piece of damning by faint praise. 
‘earning for literary occupation, Lord Dudley dis- 
trusted his ability and knowledge to undertake any 
considerable work, (Letter 88 ;)—and, fortunately for 


* One of Lord Dudley's greatest favourites was Ariosto, 


His reflections at Ferrara are very characteristic. ‘The 
inspection of this MS. will greatly confirm the opinion of 
those who think that consummate excellence united to the 
appearance of ease is almost always the result of great 
labour. The corrections are inn ; several pas- 
sages, where, as they now stand, the words and thoughts 
seem to-flow along with the most graceful felicity, and 
the rhyme to come unsought for, have been altered over 
and over, and scarce a line of the first draught has been 
allowed to remain.’ (Letter 20.) 

+ Quarterly Review, vol. ix. p. 207. 
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us, he took Mr. Canning’s advice—and refuge in the 


Quarterly. An article was precisely the class of 
composition in which, from his habits and turn of 
mind, he was most calculated to excel. His consti- 


tutional indecision, his indolent procrastination, his 
too often ‘combined bodily and mental languor,’ his 
want of a spirit-stirring sustaining motive, deterred 
him from sitting down to the continuous exertion of 
what he called ‘des ouvrages de longue haleine,’* 
‘hammered out invita Minerva.’ His taste, formed 
from ‘a constant study and contemplation of great 
models,’ (Letter 40,) exemplaria Graea, had refined 
itself into over fastidiousness. The slightest jar 
grated on his ear. His critical acumen, never so 
Severe aS against himself, detected every imperfec- 
tion. He was always reviewing his own writings. 
He had acquired such a fund of knowledge that he 
knew too well how much more was to be known. 
In his ignorance of the world’s ignorance he gave 
his readers credit for possessing the same information 
as himself. He was weighed down by his own re- 
putation, by the fear of not coming up to what was 
expected from him: hence he was never satisfied 


with himself. This diffidence is indeed an element 
of excellence, but when carried too far prevents the 
realization of the noblest intentions. e hesitated 


on the banks of the troubled pool, while bolder men, 
unembarrassed with learning, which reveals difficul- 
ties, with meditative powers, which su t doubt, 
rushed in. Now the terrors of an article appertain 
more to the reviewed that to the reviewer. His name 
is not blazoned on the title-page for daws to peck at. 
The individual is me in the corporate ‘ We;’ 
idiosyncratic timidity takes courage like shy women 
when their face is covered at a masquerade. The 
censor is a great unknown; nevertheless, if the paper 
is successful, there is a sufficient notoriety, among 
the ‘fit audience, though few, whose praise,’ as By- 
ron said of Lord Dudley’s, ‘is indeed worth having.’ 
If, again, the article be a failure, which has happen- 
ed in the best regulated Reviews, if some passages 
be too highly spiced, or others too acid, the anony- 
mous culprit creeps into his shell; nay, the unna- 
tural parent may, if he pleases, not only disown the 
bantling, but be the loudest in abusing it. Such 
— occur in this world. 
ere must be variety of material and variety of 
cookery, with a little confectionary too, in a well- 
arran Review. That which best suited Lord 
Dudley was the piquant side-dish. In his opinion 
an article, like an epigram, should be all point, terse- 
ness, and brillianey ; no ‘dry chapter,’ ‘ no sticking- 
laces,’—no verbose periods like those of Roscoe's 
renzo, ‘ which put one in mind of a Liverpool coach 
overladen with outside passengers and luggage.’ 
Such articles are like the works of Sappho, Gray, 
and Rogers, short and few ; no profusion of second- 
rate cornelians; a vast capital invested in one Pitt 
diamond, a mighty genius condensed into a small 
vase of gold. And it must be allowed that Lord 
Dudley not seldom came up to his own ideal. We 


would notice particularly his papers on Horne Tooke, + 
Mr. Fox,t ers’s *‘ Columbus,’§ Roscoe's silly 
* Ib. vol. x. p. 322. 
t Quarterly iew, vol. vii. p. 313. See particularly 


— Tooke, vol. vii. pp. 14, 15, 16. 27; Fox, vol. ix. p. 
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letters about Reform, and Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Pa- 
tronage.’"* This last appears to us to be the least 
successful; yet it should have been one of his best, 
inasmuch as he had the advantage of the corrections 
and suggestions of Dr. Copleston—which in the case 
of Horne Tooke seem to have been of special service 
tohim. Lord Dudley was one of the = pe of 
the table d’héte of Mr. Horne Tooke, and a listener 
to his ica rrepéevra. His finished miniatures of the 
philologist and Mr. Fox will bear comparison with 
the flattering portraits recently drawn of both by Lord 
Brougham ; even with that magnificent shadowing out 
of Mr. O’Connell, under the character of Wilkes. t 

The separate articles, written by friend and foe to 
reform, illustrate and explain each other; they ex- 
hibit both sides of the medal. Lord Dudley’s last 
article and last speech were — reform—* the 
wickedness of demagogues working on the misery 
of the people. He could not conceive any reform 
that would not bring us within the draught of the 
whirlpool of democracy.’ (Letter 43.) Among the 
last glimmerings of his waning intellect was an idea 
that Lord ‘ Brougham had cut up his speech in reply ; 
but never mind, I can bear it from him.’ 

Signal and more enduring than bronze is the monu- 
ment which his great antagonist has reared over his 
tomb. It is suicidal in ourselves to do more than 
refer to his matchless character of Lord Dudley in 
the Edinburgh Review. It lies not like an epitaph, 
for never was truth told in more grateful feeling or 
more effective language. 

We cannot resist presenting to our readers one 
specimen of Lord Dudley’s eritical style, an extract 
from the article on Fox and Wakefield, which en- 
tailed such partisan odium upon the noble seribe. 


‘It could not escape a person of Mr. Fox’s-saga- 
city that Mr. Wakefield was a pure unadulterated 
Jacobin, a deadly fanatical enemy to the whole esta- 
blished order of this country, civil and ecclesiastical, 
Yet we find him talking of the opinions that we pro- 
fess, as if he had been a politician of exactly the same 
school—but these were unhappy years of Mr. Fox’s 
life, when long disappointment had ended in despair, 
and when, unmindfet of all that was due to himself 
and to his country, he was content to purchase a short- 
lived hollow popularity among miscreants whom he 
must have abhorred, and fanatics whom he must have 
despised, by sacrificing forever the confidence of the 
sound, the judicious, and the governing part of the 
community ; hence that —— anti-patriolic feeling 
by which, in the discussion of all questions betwixt 
England and any other power, he seemed to be ac- 
tuated. He had come at last to feel a pogndios 
against the nation which had preferred his rival, and 
he had learned to look with indifference at least to 
the subversion of that order of things in which he 
found no place proportioned to his talents. Yet if 
ever there was a man far removed by nature from that 
sect, with which he now formed a preposterous union, 
it was Mr. Fox. He was unfitted for playing the 
part of a Jacobin, by the absolute want of all the 
necessary qualifications. He had neither the coarse- 
ness, the ferocity, nor the ignorant insolent contempt 
of all that is ancient and established. He was in 
every thing a gentleman of the highest class ;—hie 


* Tb. vol. x. p. 301. 





+ Tb, vol. ix. p. 313. § Ib, vol. ix. p. 207. 


+ Edinburgh Review, No. cxli. p. 105. 
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education—the connexions he had formed in life— 


his habits and feelings—all purely liberal and aris- | 
He was the creature of polished society, | 


tocratic. 
such as it existed under the ancient monarchies of 
Europe. He belonged originally to the good old 
school of Walpolian Whigs—prudent practical persons, 
a little too fond of jobbing—quite contented with the 
constitution as they found it, and disposed to hold 
high the honour of the country in their intercourse 
with foreign nations. He had nota single point of 
contact with the phi/osophizing assassins who, about 


twenty years ago, first appeared as candidates for the | 
He was neither bold nor 


government of the world. 
hasty in his application of general principles, and no 
man was ever less inclined, of his own nature, to 
sweep away present liberty, present comfort, and 
present security, in order to lay a foundation for ideal 
perfection at a distant period. 

* Tlis eloquence too was of that chaste argumenta- 
tive sort which can only be addressed with success 
to an educated and intelligent audience; from the 
loftiness anggsimplicity of his mind, the delicacy of 
his taste, a certain natural shyness which at first 
might be mistaken for coldness and reserve, he was 
ineapabie of condescending to those paltry artifices, 
and performing those mountebank tricks which are 
necessary to captivate the multitude. In the art of 
cajoling a mob he was infinitely surpassed by persons 
whom, in point of t ilents, it would be quite ludicrous 
to compare with him. He was an awkward unprac- 
tised demagogue and a lukewarm unwilling reformer. 
From justice and humanity he was anxious for the 
happiness of the lower orders, that is of the bulk of 
mankind, but no minister would ever have been Jess 


disposed to admit them to a large share in swaying 

ublic measures; when his friends absurdly called 
ome the man of the people, they seemed to have forgot 
that the great act of his life was a struggle against 


the people. He made his stand against them upon 
the forms of our government—upon that constitutional 
fiction by which the House of Commons is supposed 
always to speak the sense of the nation. An appeal 
toe the country was that which he affected to execrate 
as a crime, and the man of the people spent ten years 
in an effectual*endeavour to persuade them that one 
half of the aristocracy, with himself at their head, 
ought to rule, in spite of them and of the other half. 
‘Such was Mr. Fox, who by the power of cir- 
cumstances which it required something more of 
firmness and high political virtue than he possessed 
to resist, was led, in the most important crisis of his 
political life, to play a part directly opposite to the 
natural bent of his own inclinations and character. 
Formed to hold with a high hand the reins of go- 
vernment in a tempered monarchy, he became an 
apologist of an insane and flagitious revolution, an 
advocate for the public enemies of the state in all its 
contests with foreign powers, the rallying point of 
disaffection, the terror of good, the hope and support of 


bad citizens.’ —Quarterly Review, vol. ix. p. 321. 


From reviews the transition is easy to the dinner- 
table. Lerd Dudley's hospitality was unbounded ; 
temperate himself, in his own words, as *a general 
of Franciscans,’ his delight was in the assembling 
round his board “des gens + ou, ce_que vaut 
encore mieux, des vrais amis.’ This social feeling, 
always strongly developed, became, in later life, the 
pivot of his »xistence. ‘I shall try,’ writes he in the 


| which he has been accused. 








| well without a scullery.’ 
nature with him; he carried his little bed and old 
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last letter of this volume, ‘ what literature and socied: 

will do for me during the remainder of my days.’ It 
was so from the beginning. He enlarges on the im- 
portance of a ‘good set’ at college; he thinks one of 


‘the advantages of being in Parliament is that ‘it 


keeps one in good company ;’ but this, we need not 
say, was written before the Reform Bill came into 
operation. ‘The early desolation of his youth taught 
him the value of good friends; every page evinces 
how capable he was of ‘ returning aflection:’ he did 
unto others as he wished them to do to him; the true 
ethies of those synonyms, a gentleman and a 
Christian. He carried this social feeling to such an 
extent, that those who did not dine with him asserted 
that his days were spent in writing dinner invitations : 
at all events, this weakness of hospitality was scarce- 
ly akin to that ‘gentleman-like old vice,’ avarice, of 
The Bishop of Llandaff 
alludes slightly to this prevalent but most mistaken 


| notion :— 


‘His main infirmity, which increased with years, 
and with the accession of large property, consisted 
in a Sensitive apprehension of being duped or over- 
reached in ordinary transactions : and this vigilant and 
over-nice jealousy was often construed into a close- 
ness and parsimony unbecoming his great fortune. 
His expenditure was indeed gre but not spar- 
ingly regulated; and the duty of almsgiving, ard 
of contributing to charitable and religious objects, 
was never forgotten. As an example, I may refer to 
one donation of 200/., bestowed unhesitatingly, at 
my recommendation, to a single family in distress.’— 
Preface, p. xiv. 


Lord Dudley succeeded to his immense, wealth in 
mature life, after his habits had been formed on the 
limited though liberal allowance of his father. His 
delicate health debarred him from the expensive pur- 
suits of Melton, yachting, &c.; his moral principies 
protected him from greater and more ruinous extrava- 
gances; his good sense taught him the wickedness 
of waste; his high-bred feelings revolted at the vul- 
garity of a servants’ hall ale reputation for liberality. 

is personal wants were few, his wishes simple. 
He used to say that he thought ‘the happiest life 
would be 1,500/. a-year, and the first floor over a 
bookseller’s shop.” The only great purchase he ever 
made, except of land, was that of an extensive Vene- 
tian library. ‘No demon whispered, Dudley, have a 
taste.’ e cared not for pictures, statues, nor the 
tribe of knicknacks, that preciosa supeliex of affluence. 
He was moderate even in brick and mortar, the raw 
materials of ruination: he rebuilt his town and coun- 
try houses rather substantially than architecturally. 
His remark on showing Mr. Gandy’s Grecian eleva- 


| tion for the former was, ‘ Very fine, just the thing for a 


pagan god, but a private gentleman can’t do quite so 
Custom became a second 


writing-table into his new house, and when an objec- 


‘tion was raised to their comparative plainness, he 


said of the one, ‘There may sleep eighty as well as 
three thousand a year;’ and, of the other, ‘I com- 
posed all my best things on that, and I will not write 
myself down an ass on a gold table to please Bal- 
dock.’ This habit peeps out in his lamentation at 


| the death of an old member of parliament: 


‘I had grown accustomed to him in the House of 




















cnete adele 








Commons, just as one grows accustomed to an old, 
clumsy, ill-contrived of furniture in an apart- 
ment, which one is loath to part with, though it only 
holds the place of something neater and more con- 
venient.’—Leller 37. 


Many a time has he deplored his ‘ unfortunate for- 
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tune,’—* what a figure so and so would cut with it... 

i think I might perhaps spend fifteen, or even twenty 

thousand a year, with eomfort; all beyond thet is a | 
plague and a bore.” He would have cast away his | 
gold, like the ancient in the desert, that his motions 

might have been more unfettered. It was not gold 
filthy luere, that he loved for its base self; it was the 
worries concomitant with the management and ex- 
penditure—the tares in the corn—that he hated. 

We need not tell our readers that— 


©The climax of all earthly ills, 
The inflammation of our weekly bills,’ 


is an evil sufficient in itself for days and years : 
Lord Dudley it was the shape and form taken by 
greater evils—the pandemonium of an establishment 
—cooks, male and female, grooms of stable and cham- | 
ber, butlers, upper and under, chaplains, agents, at- 
torneys, and their correspondence: these exquisite | 
luxuries formed no accession of delight to a quiet, | 
studious bachelor, contented with the companicnship 
of a few old books and old friends, and never so 
happy as when he could escape from public care into 
private tranquillity. ‘A great estate’ (said Bacon, 
who had no abstract horror of ambrosia! cash, al- 
though he did call it virtutis impedimentum) ‘is a lure 
to birds of prey.” To be cheated, alias to be robbed, 
to be duped, to be made a fool of, and laughed at, is 
barely agreeable to the most silly spendthrift ; while 
to those whose heads are longer than their purses it 
becomes an insult. Lord Dudley, like Lord Byron, 
might pass his jest, and theorize about the ‘noble 
feeling of capidity,’ yet were sy | no flinty-hearted, 
mean-spirited misers. ‘I have lived long enough,’ 
said Byron, ‘to have an exceeding respect for the 
smallest coin of any realm, or the Jeast sum, which, 
although I may not want it myse/f, may do something 
for others who may need it more than J.’ This self- 
denying parsimony, the fountain of generous actions, 
may indeed be devoid of the tinsel of world-honoured 
profusion, the unbounded extravagance of pure selfish 





mon, *are in the distribution, all the rest is conceit.’ 


We conceive that such liberality as that quoted by | e 


the Bishop of Llandaff, or such as we have mention- 
ed in rd to the Vulpicide tutor, is close akin to | 
that charity by which a multitade of sins will be 
covered. Such acts, done in secret, and sedulously 


Lord Dadley’s life. 
We are desirous of putting on record some other | 
instances which have reached even our limited | 
knowledge. ‘The inhabitants of Sedgely were col- | 
lecting subscriptions for the building of a church and | 
two chapels; they applied to Lord Dadley; he in- 
quired what the church would cost; about 8,000/. : 
‘Then, gentlemen, perhaps I had better take that en- 
tirely on myself, and allow you to apply your sub- 
scriptions towards the chapels only.’ His gifts were 
always doubled by their promptness, and sweetened 
by a delicacy, which gave to 
conferring a favour on the donor. 
Apait, 1841.—Musero. 66 


curity of a Scotch entail.’ 
future rather than for himself. He anticipated the 
| revolutionary storm. 


coneealed from the world, formed part and parcel of | —_— of income neither gladdened nor depressed 


| earldom of Dudley. 
the Ward, which had been a constant theme of his 
merriment, mingled however with dislike. 
may be all very well for Lord E——,’ he would say; 
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— in whom his father took delight was Mr. 
itzgerald, whose laudatory tavern verses have been 
reserved in the amber of the ‘Rejected Addresses.’ 
bard, like many of his tuneful tribe, was more 
favoured ff (what he took for) oe than by Plutus.* 
Lord Dudley, on his father’s dying without a will, 
wrote immediately to the unlegacied minstrel, stating 
that it was his imperative duty to carry out his father’s 
intentions, which an accidental intestacy had pre- 
vented ; and that, ‘ with a view of marking his grate- 
ful sense of Mr. Fitzgerald’s kind friendship, he lost 
no time in discharging this sacred obligation.’ A 


? | draft for 5,000/. accompanied this letter to as mouldy 
|a cheese-paring of affectation as ever it was our 
chance to contemplate. 
merit were sure of princely treatment at such hands. 
When the imminent distress of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
| was mentioned to Lord Dudley, he extricated him by 
| the immediate advance of some thousands; and in 
with | "der to make it appear a loan (not a gift, whieh it 
really was) he accepted two small pictures as a 
security. 


Of course real genius and 


There was always, as regarded his financial de- 


| partment, a degree of fun which disarmed it of any 
real 
finished, some large detachments of his stabling 
| were unoccupied; a rich city man begged a friend 
to ask Lord Dudley if he would let them. 
means,’ said he, when he knew who the applicant was ; 
‘but, as I don’t live by letting stables, we must have 
an exorbitant rent from the banker.’ 
he called the ‘ worst oligarchy, that of wealth.’ 
was opposed to all candle-end saving, false economy 
in national expenditure, and encouraged such pur 
chases as that of the Elgin Marbles, although he 
professed himself unable to appreciate them. 
never was vain of his affluence: he was utterly free 
from upstart purse-pride; but he knew the value of 
wealth—* Where there are no overgrown proprietors," 
| he says, ‘ official people take the first rank in society, 
land then there is an end of ag 

c 

content to lean _ aristocracy as its only firm sup- 
port.’ (xxii.) ‘The aristocracy of rank soon ceases 
to be respected (vilius algd) when itis separated from 
the aristocracy of wealth.’ 


rsimony. When his house in Park Lane was 
* By all 


Ile hated what 
He 


He 


In the great 


ivilized states of modern Europe, freedom must be 


viii.) 


His father had not been dead twelve hours before 


eas : ¥ on! he made a strict settlement of his property on the 
indulgence and ostentation; but ‘riches,’ said Solo- | title which he had inherited. 


In the same spirit he 
rchased an estate in Roxboroughshire, in order, as 
said, to ‘ place a something at least under the se- 
His anxiety was for the 


His own personal increase or 


im. A friend remembers his once remarking that 


his mining income had fallen off one year £30,000 ; 
‘but,’ he added, ‘1 am a moderate man, and don’t 
feel it. 


Lambton, they tell me, has not bread.’ 
His adhesion to Canning at the lamentable sp/it 


of April, 1827, was followed by his elevation to the 


He was thus enabled to drop 


‘That 


** Poor Fitzgerald, who took himself, as he said of him 


acceptor the air of | self in the Morning Post, for Vates, in both senses or 
Among the com-/ nonsenses of the word.’—Brnow. 


32 Serect Reviews. 
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the isa one of the first class, but my ancestor 
was Humble Ward, the goldsmith.’ 

His notions on names are best explained by him- 
self: he had done a friend the honour to be godfather 
to a child—and there was a difference of opinion 
whether it should be christened John or William, or 
John- William, or Dudley :— 


* About the name, do as they like best; I am John 
and /Villiam, the common property of all the world. 
Dudley, which more meord ww belongs to me, is 
— at their service. I cannot, however, help 
telling you of a prejudice I have, without by any 
means wishing it adopted. About names I am a 
Romanist, and think that Christian men ought to be 
called Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, Paul, 
Philip, &c., after the blessed saints in the Calendar, 
and not after the family names of profane persons. 
However, if they fancy an unsanctified appellation, 
Dudley is not the worst, being, as I flatter myself, 
rather a pretty name, and having, besides, (what 1 
consider to be an advantage,) been familiar to Eng- 
lish ears, as a Christian name, for nearly three centu- 
ries; during the power of the then house of Nor- 
thumberland it was adopted by several families.’ 

It was of this female descent that he was proud, 
nor could any one offend him more than by directing 
to the Earl of Dudley and Ward. Without one par- 
ticle of vulgar vanity, he was fully sensible of his 
position. He stole a courtesy from heaven, and, by 
rendering to all their due, secured for himself that 
respect which he tendered readily, but in a manner 
which showed that he was accustomed to and ex- 
pected a similar return, He was entirely free from 


that patronizing condescension, more humiliating 
than coldness. He abhorred pride without dignity, 
vain pomp, parade, ostentation, and pretension of ail 
kind, and those consequential airs which result from 


ignorance of good society. He never spared ‘ over- 
weening, exclusive, vlan insolence,’ whether in 
the high or low.* He laughs at the stars of a Ger- 
man watering-place :— 

‘We had but few English, amongst others the 
——. Between ourselves, they aoe themselves 
prodigiously hated by the others for what is com- 
monly called, “ sporting fine.” Tobe sure, the other 
two English families there were nothing distinguish- 
ed, and my excellent friend, Sir is as lu- 
dicrous a personage as vanity and self-importance 
can make a man. But then they were all perfectly 
harmless, perfectly respectable in all the essential 
points of character, and as good-natured and obliging 
as possible; and if Lady were a Montmo- 
rency,a Guzman, a D’ Aremberg, or a Howard, which 
she is a long way from being, she might have come 
into contact with them without damaging a single 
quarter in her escutcheon. However, she thought 
it right to cut them dead, and seemed surprised that 
I did not do the same thing; they, of course, detest 
her, and the Court laughed.’ 


* Cervantes, the Shakspeare of Spain, puts this senti- 
ment into the mouth of Don Quixotte, who, albeit de- 
prived of the sovereignty of reason on one subject, was in 
others the model of a high-bred man of the world, and, in 
fact, the mouthpiece of the opinions of Cervantes, himself 
a soldier and a gentleman :—‘ Do not imagine that I con- 
sider as vu/gar those only of the poor and humble classes ; 
but all who are ignorant, even be they lords or princes, 
they must be classed under this denomination—vulgar.’ 
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Yes, indeed! how Courts must laugh! With what 
pleasing scorn must the porcelain principalities of 
earth look down upon this bustle and fidget of jea- 
lousy between slightly different shades of crockery ! 

Again, he delighted in literary and scientific so- 
ciety—but he thoroughly understood and most care- 
fully shunned and baffled the most contemptible of 
all beings, your literary and scientific tuft-hunters 
and trencher-pets, album-sonneteers, and steam-en- 
gine gossips, and Radical toadies. 

However simple and unpretending was his own 
manner and exterior, yet a deep though not babbling 
current of aristocratical notions ran silently under- 
neath. In fact, his extreme modesty, as to himself 
as an individual, made him peculiarly alive, in his 
own case, to the advantages of birth and station— 
which he therefore was pained to see put into any 
uncalled-for danger of deterioration. He grieved like 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV.’ when he beheld ‘ poor, 
base, mean attempts’ accompanying greatness of 
blood. He regretted that George IV., when visiting 
Hanover and Ireland, should be so forgetful of what 
was due to his position, making himself stale and 
cheap to vulgar company :— 


‘It will not, on the whole, redound much to his 
honour or advantage. His manners, no doubt, are, 
when he pleases, very graceful and captivating. No 
man knows better how to add to an obligation by the 
way of conferring it. But on the whole he wants 
dignity, not only in the seclusion and = wags Sl 
his more private life, but on public oecasions. e 
secret of popularity in very high stations seems to 
consist in a somewhat reserved and lofty, but cour- 
teous and uniform behaviour. Drinking toasts, shak- 
ing people by the hand, and calling them Jack and 
Tom, gets more applause at the moment, but fails 
entirely in the long run. He seems to have behaved 
not like a sovereign coming in pomp and state to 
visit a part of his dominions, but like a popular can- 
didate come down upon an electioneering tnp. If the 
day before he left Ireland he had stood for Dublin, 
he would, I dare say, have turned out Shaw or Grat- 
tan. Henry IV. is a — example for sove- 
reigns that are not, like him, splendid chevaliers, 
and consummate captains. Louis XIV., who was 
never seen but in a full-bottomed wig, even by his 
valet-de-chambre, is a much safer model.’—Letter 63. 


This is most true with regard to the ceremonious 
Germans. It is the misfortune of the kind-hearted 
Irish that they bend, creatures of impulse, to the 
passing breeze, now carried away by most enthusi- 
astic loyalty, at another time the unsuspicious dupes 
of the most worthless agitators. George IV., though 
somewhat lavish of his presence, justly estimated 
the warmth of their character. And in spite of all 
the poison of reform and republicanism, there is yet 
a majesty doth fence in the King. Let but the sove- 
reign appear in a distant province, the unextinguisha- 

ble loyalty of Old England blazes forth. George 
| 1V., although at the height of his unpopularity after 
| the Queen’s trial, fascinated the whole of Ireland; 
jeven O’Connell yielded to the generous contagion, 
| and talked of subscribing for a national palace. 

Lord Dudley’s horror at the prospect of a peace 
with ‘the robber’ Buonaparte, is summed up by the 
elevation of a * new family’ on the ruin ‘of the oldest, 
greatest, and best royal family in Europe.’ (Letter 4, 

| 5.) When the restored Louis XVIII. appoints a 
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prime minister, he remarks, ‘ Talleyrand, to be sure, is 
a pee rogue ; but he is a rogue of long experience, 
and of singular ability in the conduct of public affairs, 
and he is bound to the present order of things by the 
only sure tie, his own interest.’ But above all—‘ the 
nobility may derive some comfort from recollecting 
that he is not an upstart. If the revolution had never 
happened, a prime minister of France could not have 
been chosen with more propriety than from the house 
of Perigord.’ (Letter7.) ‘The prejudice which Lord 
Dudley avows was not, we believe, uncommon in 
England before all evils were reformed ; we find him 
praising Huskisson, and thinking that he had de- 
served a seat in the Cabinet, but not wondering ‘ that 
the /owness of his origin may have stood in his way.’ 
(Letter 67.) Yet the Whigs were even worse, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas Moore, who, writing in those 
dark ‘Tory times ‘of prudish delicacy of finance in 
regard to recompensing literary exertion,’ discovered 
that * Mr. Canning preferred joining the Tories, from 
seeing the difficulties which even genius like his 
would experience in rising to the full growth of its 
ambition under the shadowy influence of the Whig 
aristocracy, and the superseding influence of birth 
and connexions, which fad contributed to keep such 
men as Burke and Sheridan out of the cabinet.’ 





However that might be, to pass from the roturier 
to the patrician, Lord Dudley in his own case appre- 


hended, among other reasons against acceptance of 
the under-secretaryship from Canning, in 1822, that 
it ‘might be held a degradation.’ (Letter 83.) Yet | 
this feeling of what was due to himself was tempered | 


by a sincere wish ‘ not to seem to do any thing uncivil | 


to Canning, or disparaging to the office, or to create | 
a notion that he considered himself as fit for higher | 
employment.’—‘I am sensible that it is only by the 
absence of all pretension that I can escape the se- 
verest and most merited criticism.’ (Letter 93.) We 
think that he took a mistaken view in his refusal. 
Canning, when he made the offer, remembered that 
he had himself oe his oficial life as an under- 
secretary to Pitt. However, Lord Dudley’s refusal 
of subordinate office protected him from a repetition 
of such proposals; the highest was subsequently 
offered to him, and accepted. 

When he took the seals of the Foreign Office, the 
Greek Question seems to have immediately excited 
all his feelings. ‘Greece to him was holy ground ;’ 
his mind was deeply imbued with her classical litera- 
ture,—and he took the most ‘lively interest’ in the 
affairs of the degenerate moderns. ‘For my part, I 
am almost as enthusiastic as a German student.’ 
(Letter 62.) He was dazzled by their glorious past, | 
which he could not separate from the fallen present. 
He clung to every prospect of their regeneration. 
* We may confidently hope,’ he says, ‘ that al] subse- 
quent om in the language will be for the better ; 
and even though it should never rise again to the 
level of Demosthenes and Sophocles, it may without 
any great difficulty be brought to surpass in grace, in 
force, in harmony, and in flexibility, any other instru- 
ment by which thought is now communicated among 
men. (Letter 6.) He dreamed of Solon and patriotic 
poverty while listening to Joseph Hume’s bubbles 
and Greek loans. He hoped to reconstruct the lite- 
rature of the past. Alas! the form may be re-mo- 
delled, but the soul, the breath of life, is wanting. 


la pittura,’ begged the loan o 
having enriched the page with the following note :— 





A chorus of Aischylus, which once electrified my- 
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riads, would now have less charms for Bayarian ears 
than the rattle of the Pireus omnibus. 

We were struck, knowing his knowledge and de- 
light in this /anguage, to find so few traces in these 
letters of his favourite study. A vein, however, of 
classical allusions gilds his periods. ‘The touch is 
light and graceful, never pedantic; the scholar writ- 
ing to the scholar, no cheap display of schoolboy 
erudition. We have before ventured to hint that 
respect and awe may have rendered his letters to 
such a person as the Bishop of Llandaff less easy and 
playful than they might otherwise have been—and 
we suspect the same feeling may have deprived the 
series of much purely literary interest. e venture 
to give one specimen of his delicate perception of the 
exquisite nicety of the Greek idiom, and the skill in 
the ‘ dvouérwr cévGects.’ The conversation had turned 
at dinner on the simple costumes of the Madonnas 
of Raphael, compared with the glitter and brocade of 
Paul Veronese. A friend of his had chanced to il- 
lustrate the distinetion by the application made by 
Algarotti of the aneedote of Apelles : * Gli ornamenti 
nei vestimenti delle figure vogliono esser messi con 
sobrieta, e fa bisogno ricordarsi di colui, che altte 
volte diceva a quello artefice, Tristo a te! non sapesti 
far Ellena bella, la facesti ricca."* Next morning, 
Lord Dudley, not having a copy of the ‘ Saggio sopra 

it, which he returned, 


Park Lane, Thursday even. 

* Dear .—Thanks for the passage, which is 
well worth recollecting. Algarotti is very neat and 
concise; but there is no matching the grace and 
beauty of that confounded Greek language, the loss 
of which is such a severe irreparable blow to the art 
of writing. 

‘Mind the reroinxas for what was done ill, mecha- 
nically ; the ypé~a:, for what ought to have been done 
well; and the “«adjv” and the “r\ovelav,” brought 
in contact. This escapes in Italian; but it is the 
difference between silver and gold. Yours = sin- 
cerely, y 

His system of reading smacks of the old school ; 
little, but good,—‘ non multa, sed multum.’ 


‘ By-the-bye, I observe a point in which your taste 
and mine differ from each other materially. It is 
about new publications. I read them unwillingly. 
You abstain from them with difficulty, and as a 
matter of duty and self-denial, Their novelty has 
very little attraction for me; and in literature I am 
fond of confining myself to the best company, which 
consists chiefly of my old acquaintance, with whom 
I am desirous of becoming more intimate; and I 
suspect that nine times out of ten it is more profitable, 
if not more agreeable, to read an old book over again, 
than to read a new one for the first time. If I hear of a 
new poem, for instance, I ask myself first whether it 
is superior to Homer, Shakspeare, Ariosto, Virgil, or 
Racine ; and in the next place, whether I already have 
all these authors completely at my fingers’ ends. And 
when both questions have been answered in the nega- 
tive, I infer that it is better (and to me it is certainly 
pleasanter) to give such time as I have to bestow on 


* The Greek is :—'ArédAns 5 gciypagos Ocacdperds riva rade 
paOnrav ‘Edévny dvéparc wodtxpveoy ypaWavra, ‘2 peipaxion 
cixey, ph duvdpevos yeaa: caddy, thovelay rerolnxag. 
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the reading of poetry to Homer, Ariosto, and Co., and 
so ot other things. Is it not better to try at least to 
clevate agd adorn one’s mind by the constant study 
and contemplation of the great models, than merel 
to know of one’s own knowledge, that such a boo 
an’t worth reading? Some new books, to be sure, it 
is necessary to read-—part for the information the 
eontain—-and others in order to acquaint oneself wi 
the state of literature in the in which one lives ; 
but I would rather read ey ot than too many.’— 
Letter 24. 


Our readers will have collected that Lord Dudley 
went frequently to the continent, which in those days 
was not the resort of shopkeepers and half-pay 
economists! He was an excellent fellow-traveller. 
This is the most severe trial of temper. It is a test 
which even Paui and Barnabas could not stand. It 
is an ordeal of good-navure and self-sacrifice. Lord 
Dudley invariably speaks in favour of his eom- 
panions: he is most sensible of their bearing and 
forbearing with his ill health. *Few men,’ says 
Charles Lamb, ‘like sick persons. I candidly con- 
fess that I hate them.’ He records ‘ the good-nature, 
gayety, and gentlemanlike disposition, the most es- 
sential qualities in a fellow-traveller, of General 
Matthew ;’ (Letter 7.)—the * quickness, accomplish- 
ments, and industry, which I like in others, of Mr. 
Irvine ;’ (Letter 35.)—the * good sense of Mr. Pigou, 
whose society and kindness have been a great com- 
fort to me, while the state of my spirits must have 
made me a vile companion;’ (Letter 66.)—*‘ the 
excellent temper and disposition of Francis Hare ; 
his learning extensive and various; his cheerful, 
social turn of mind.’ (Letter 88.) He could give as 
well as take;—when about to travel with Lord 
Ebrington, he waives his own plans: * For my part, 
I had much rather go to Paris; but it don’t do to 
begin a journey by telling one’s companion that you 
wre determined to do all that you choose, and nothing 
that he chooses.’ (Letter 11.) Lord Dudley himself 
was a most agreeable and instructive travelling com- 
panion. He entered into every thing with a fresh 
curiosity ; his illustrations were apt and classical. 
He was worthy to have gone to Brundusium with 
Horace, Virgil, and Mecenas, by each of whom 
might he have been addressed at parting from those 
fair seenes— 

‘que vidimus ambo, 
Te mihi jucundas efficiente vias.’ 


Perhaps the best letter in this volume is that 
descriptive of Pompeii— an ancient town potted for 
posterity,’ as he happily calls it. One of his great 
objects in travel was the acquisition of knowledge. 
‘There is no such rapid and delightful way of 
acquiring new and valuable ideas: they flow in upon 
you whether you will or not. You should confine 
yourself as much as possible to the capital cities.’ 
(Letter 48.) In this last rule we catch the clue of 
this student of the * Odyssey :’°— 


rod aw J’ dv@poimwy dev darea wai véov fyva. 


‘This was the natural result of his education; it had 
been classical, continental, more like that of an ancient 
or modern Roman, than of our hardy, independent pub- 
lie schoolboy, who grows only on the English soil. 
His habits were quiet, in-door, gregarious, not daring, 
adventurous, or solitary. On him was lost the lone- 
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ly magnificence of nature, who, careless of mortal 
admiration, lavishes with proud indifference her fair- 
est charms where most unseen, her grandest forms 
where most inaccessible. He shrunk from the sub- 
limity of solitude. His heart was cheered, and his 
countenance made glad, by gazing on plains over- 
running with milk and honey, ating with oi] and 
wine. He preferred those ‘sweet meadows which 
gave pleasure and profit’ to old Izaac Walton, to the 
barren magnificence of Alps and water-torrents. He 
carried this feeling into his studies; he revelled in 
the happy genius of Walter Scott; his ‘cheerful, 
social disposition, his undiminished relish for the 

ursuits and amusements of ordinary life.’ He ‘ pre- 
ferred these to the splendid ype of Rousseau 
or Byron :’—with him it was the valley versus the 
crag. 

‘Every thing that I have ever beheld, hardly ex- 
cepting Granada, Naples, Amalfi, and Cintra—yields 
to Saltzburg. It has been much praised, but hardly 
so much as it deserves. I could not mention any 
natural beauty either of the softer or of the severer 
kind which it does not possess in an eminent degree. 
In short, it is one of those enchanting spots which it 
is difficult to see without a transient wish to make it 
one’s abode; and without a more enduring regret 
that it should not be the seat of a more polished and 
extended society—of more persons qualified by lei- 
sure and education to enjoy it. We spent four days 
there, and thought them short, which is saying a 
great deal for me, who, I fairly own, should like to 
spend a part of every day that I am well ina club or 
a drawing-room—and to whom the busy hum of men 
is hardly ever importunate. However, you do not 
quite do me justice in what regards the picturesque— 
I am as much delighted with a fine country as any- 
body. All I plead guilty to is, not liking wild scene- 
ry, rocks, and glaciers, so much as you do. Without 
undertaking to decide the question whether or not ail 
the pleasure that is derived from the contemplation 
of nature arises from association, we may fairly pre- 
sume that a very considerable part of it is derived 
from that source. Ideas that are suggested to my 
mind by very high rocks, snow-covered peaks, &c., 
are eminently disagreeable. 1 turn with horror from 
these emblems and causes of extreme cold, of deso- 
lation, and of the suspension of the benign and pro- 
ductive powers of nature. I do not like to see the 
face of the earth turned into a frozen desert, and the 
human race degraded below the beast. Perhaps I 
ought to think of something very fine and very de- 
lightful when I see an Alp, but what I do think of is 
barrenness, and cretinism.’—Letter 38. 


This was very mach the feeling towards nature of 
the ancient world. ‘They loved and admired ‘letas 
segetes,’ and spoke with no symptoms of satisfac- 
tion of the Aorrtda Sylvani dumeta. Virgil was com- 
missioned to do the Aineid; his own heart led him 
to his lowing herds, his busy bees, orchards, and 
vineyards : 

Ile ego qui quondam—at nunc horrentia Martis. 


There was no romantic, no morbid school in those 
days; the ‘ classicist’ Spaniards, Italians, and French, 
still speak of ‘Les belles horreurs;’ they can but 
faintly comprehend the joy in the wild and terrible 
which forms the chosen banquet of Anglo-Saxon 
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romancists, the lovers of Shakspeare and Byron. 
This mode of treating the esthetics of nature is indeed 
modified y national peculiarities. The English take 
the lead ; their bodies are inured from youth to manly 
sports; they are animated to out-of-door adventures 
by their personal activity, by their practical intellec- 
tual virility, which abhors sentimentality, affectation, 
or effeminacy. ‘The Germans, more visionary, more 
transcendental, give vent to their wildness in their 
air, the element which belongs to them, as the land 
does to France and the sea to England. All foreign- 
ers, and most literary men, have a tendency to prefer 
the gastronomy and saloons of crowded capitals to 
short commons and long chamois tracks. London 
or Paris are fitter scenes for display or acquisition. 
‘If I recollect aright, poor Madame de Staél says, 
that Germany looks gloomy after France, a natural 
opinion enough for an exiled lady of fashion, torn 
much against her will from the drawing-rooms of 
Paris.’ (Letter 34.) ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ there 
is no prospect like Fleet-street:’ we ourselves plead 
uilty to a partiality for the shady side of Pallmall. 
he French woman, banished to the sweet-aired 
mountains and clear torrents of Switzerland, sighed 
for the noisome sewer streets of muddy Lutetia— 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed she to Lord Byron, ‘ pour mei il n’y 
a pas de ruisseau qui vaille celui de la rue du Bac.’ 
One of the secrets of our individual worth (and 
individuals compose nations) is that we have nothing 
in common with any foreigners. They all toa cer- 
tain degree are homogeneous, homepathic ; there is a 
point p. poached between Russian and Gaul, Spaniard 
and Italian. We are heterogeneous and allopathic, 
and long may we so continue. 


‘I think,’ says Lord D., ‘you hardly do me justice 
when you intimate that I ever expressed a preference 
of foreign to Ep zlish society and manners. Some 
foreign habits are I think more reasonable and con- 
venient than our own—and to them I have given 
their due praise. Our unpunctuality, for instance, 
which fritters away so large a part of the English 
day in wearisome waiting and uncertainty—and our 
national insanity (I cannot call it by any other term) 
as to late hours, are luckily peculiar to ourselves. 
Great evils they are, and, added to the east wind, 
sometimes give one reasonable ground of discontent; 
buat as to the materials of which society is composed, 
I do not think I ever dreamt of preferring the most 
favoured part of the Continent to this country. I am 
so fixed in my opinion, not only of English virtue and 
merit, but of English agreeableness, that I never 
mean again to give myself the smallest trouble to see 
any foreigners whatever. If they come in my way 
I shall not avoid them, but I shall never seek them; 
and even in foreign countries I shall always look to 
my countrymen for comfort and entertainment. If I 
go to Nice, all I pray for is two or three English 
families with whom one may pass the evening, and 
two or three English gentlemen with whom one may 
join in a morning ride. If there are any foreigners 
at all in the society, I should wish them to be Polish 
or German ladies ; they are for the most part = 
and accomplished. As to French impertinence an 
Italian ignorance, they are not to be endured in either 
sex.’—Letler 53. 

‘I beg to say, at the same time, that there is no 
truer Englishman than myself. I infinitely prefer 
our manners, society, constitution, character, and 





even cookery, to those of the rest of Europe. Every 
thing is excellent except the climate.’—Letter 25. 

These dismals about climate are constantly recur- 
ring. His deranged nervous system rendered him 
susceptible to atmospheric change and influence as 
is the quicksilver in the barometer. At that time, 
moreover, there was a fashion in the complaint. 
‘Your climate kills me,’ said Childe Harold. No 
doubt the palpable damp blanket which sometimes 
is substituted in Albion for the star-bespangled cur- 
tain of the east, is not more exhilarating, poetical, or 
picturesque, than the cover which appertains to the 
murky cauldron of a London November; yet, on the 
whole, we agree not with the nonsense of Montes- 
quieu, but with the sense of our merry Charles, who 
never said a foolish thing, that there are more days 
in our calumniated climate in which a man can 
out and about than in any other quarter under the 
firmament. The proof of climate is in the fruit, 
England will show complexion and muscle, fair faces, 
and strong heads against the world. 


* Here is, at last, some delicious weather. If this 
could last, it would be quite paradise—English com- 
forts—English society—English interests—and an 
Italian sun. But we shall probably have a thunder- 
storm in a day or two, and then begin again upon a 
course of eleven months and three weeks fearfully 
bad weather.’—Letter 51. 

The truth is, that his and our notions of spring and 
summer are fallacies of the fifth form. We are 
eatechised in Theocritus, not by the Rev. Doctor 
(late Arctic captain) Scoresby. Whilst thick-skinned, 
warm-blooded youngsters, we read of Paestum double 
roses and Tempe’s perennial suns: as we grow older 
and colder, instead of calculating longitudes, we fall 
foul of the blessed sun, and fancy that his immortal 
radiance is going out, like the rushlight of our brief 


ay. 

Lord Dudley, like many hypochondriacs, felt better 
abroad, and attributed too much to c/imate those good 
effects which often are produced by mere change of 
scene: for some walls get infected with grief. The 
motion, novelty of travel, the occupation, the escape 
from study, from business, lawyers, and post-offices, 
formed the joy of his soul, quite as much as fine 
weather; for when the excitement wore off, he lan- 
guished under the sun of Naples. He found, like 
all who run beyond the seas, that climes, not minds, 
are changed—that those who travel by land cannot 
prevent black care from perching behind the easiest, 
best-built britzcha. No man, though many are left 
behind by others, can leave himself behind. 

Lord Dudley, with all his love and nice perception 
of ancient literature, lacked the esthetic organ, as 
regards art, whether ancient or modern. He could 
not fully feel beauty of form in sculpture, nor of 
colour in painting : 

‘One half of Rome is to me invisible. With 
respect to the fine arts, | am in a state of total, irre- 
coverable blindness. I have caused myself to be 
carried round to all the fine pictures and statues, and 
placed in the full blaze of their beauty, but scarce a 
ray has pierced the film that covers my eyes. Statues 
give me no pleasure, pictures very little; and when 
I am pleased it is uniformly in the wrong place, 
which is enough to discourage one from being pleased 


at all. In fact, I believe that if people in general 
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were as honest as I am, it would be found that the 
works of the great masters are in reality much less 
admired than they are now supposed to be. Not that 
1 am at all skeptical about their merit, but I believe 
that merit to be of a sort which it requires study, 
habit, and perhaps even some practical knowledge of 
the principles of the fine arts, to perceive and relish. 
You remember that Sir Joshua tells us that he was 
at first incapable of tasting all the excellence of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. And if he, already no 
mean artist, was still uninitiated in some of the higher 
inysteries of his art, and obliged at first to take 7 
trust much of that which was afterwards made clear 
to him by further study and labour, what shall we 
say about the sincerity of those who, Knowing so 
much less, pretend to feel so much more? For my | 
part, I think very much as I should think of anybody 
who, being just able to pick out the meaning of a 
Latin sentence, should affect to admire the language 





and versification of the Georgics. So much by way | 
of apology.—** Pro me ipso et pro omni Mummiorum 
domo.” ’—Letler 13. 


| 


Lord Dudley constantly compared himself to this 
unesthetic consul, with more humour perhaps than 
justice. Because he did not enter into art with | 
the same intensity as into literature, he had conceived 
that he would not feel itatall. If, however, he could 
not relish all the beauties—and the more the eye is | 
taught the greater the enjoyment—he at least could | 
perceive bad taste, and carefully condemn the exhibi- | 
tion. He criticises ‘sham abbeys, such as Fonthill; | 
sham ruins, which, like rouge, convict themselves of | 
forgery, which Jose all their salt in the absence of | 


reality and the religio loci.’ He shuddered at the | 


. : - . 
Pavilion at Brighton. ‘An Italian nobleman lives 


upon a plate of macaroni and a glass of sugar and | 
water, that he may rear a marble palace that will last | 
as long as the world, in a grave, dignified, if not per- 
fectly pure architecture; and this gimerack is the | 
only monument of the greatest sovereign in Europe.’ 
(Lett. 47.) 

One word concerning his habit of talking to him- 
self, which contributed not a little to extend his re- 
putation for eccentricity : like many men of studious, 
reflecting turn, he banqueted on his own ideas, and 
thought aloud. Words clearly were not given him | 
to conceal what was ‘ going on within doors.’"* He 
told too often the whole truth, which, in polite society, 
has a tendency to be libellous. He was, in truth, 
more susceptible of bore than of fog: and fastidious 
refinement is too often the cause of more misery than 
enjoyment in this world, where perfection is the ex- 
ception. * Nothing,’ observes Petrarch, ‘is so tire- 
some as conversing with people who have not the 
same information as oneself.’ * Lord Dudley,’ says 


* Talleyrand has the credit of being the first who de- 
fined speech as ‘a faculty given to man for concealing 
his thoughts;’ but this sly recreant only twisted into an 
apophthegm what Young had thrown out, [nearly a hun- 
dred years before,} in very scorn, when speaking of courts : 


‘Where Nature's end of language is deciined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind.’ 
We owe this note to the author of a very elegant, learned, 
and instructive little volume lately published under the 
title of ‘An Apology for Cathedral Service.’ (London, 
Bohn, 1839.) See p. 121, 





Byron, a et when he liked.” He was never 
absent, never flagged, when pitted against opponents 
worthy of his steel, the fit audience of his wit and 
illustration. The anecdotes of his soliloquies are 
innumerable,—*‘ ab uno disce omnes.’ He had a par- 
ticular dislike to be asked to give any one a lift in his 
carriage, in which he thought over the cecurrences 
of the day, more, Legg = than half the members 
of the Royal College of Physicians. An ingenious 
tormentor of Brookes’s begged him to give a cast to 
a homeward-bound, unconscious victim. It could 
not be refused. The unhappy pair set out in their 
chariot, and arrived silently near Mount-street, when 
Lord Dudley muttered audibly, *‘Whata bore! It 
would be civil to say something. Perhaps I had 
better ask him to dinner. I'll think about it.’ His 
companion, a person of infinite fancy, and to whom 
Lord Dudley afterwards took a great liking, re-mut- 
tered, after a due pause, ‘What a bore! Suppose 
he should ask me to dinner! what should I dot I'll 
think about it.’ 

Lord Dudley was not the only pupil of Dugald 
Stewart who contracted this ventriloquism. The late 
Lord Ashburton, who, under an odd exterior and ex- 
centric manner, contained a fund of humour and chaos 
of ill-digested information, was still more absent. At 
a large dinner in Modern Athens, being placed high 
in honour, next to some first-rate lioness, during one 
of those conversational lulls which will creep over 
the grandest dinners, thus broke the awful silence— 
* What, in the name of goodness, shall I say to this 
horrid blue? I°ll talk to her about the Edinburgh !” 

We much doubt if Lord Dudley ever fell into any 
slip of this sort with a woman. is conduct to the 
fair sex was ever marked with uniform respect. It 


| was the homage due to the sex, to woman for herself, 


not to beauty or talent, which attract or amuse the 
selfishness of man. How delicate is the sentiment 
expressed in his 23d Letter :— 

‘I can’t imagine how people got into their heads 
that I was going to — sady M. B——. + Not 
but what she is a beautiful and accomplished girl, 
and would do me a great deal of honour by becoming 
my wife; only the fact ain’* so. I heard of it, 
however, from twenty people when I was last in 
England ; and perhaps the story gained ground from 
my being at very little pains to contradict it. When 
a marriage is in question, any anxiety to have it con- 
tradicted looks like an incivility to the lady.’ 

A Frenchman (they have no word for our gentleman) 

would have boasted and blazoned: ‘Il importait a 

mon amour propre qu’elle mourit de chagrin de ma 
rte!’ 

How elevated were Lord Dudley’s views of the 
duties of husband to wife, are detailed in his reflec- 
tions on the painful trial of Queen Caroline. (Letter 
43.) He was never married. The first decided 
symptom of his total aberration was his fancying he 
was married, or, which is s more common symptom, 
that he was about to be married. ‘Though he never 
could make up his mind on that, the most difficult of 


* Nothing surprised us so much in this book as the 
use of this and some other vile would-be colloquialisms in 
writing by such a purist as Lord Dudley. Absurd in any 
man’s letters, they are peculiarly strange and offensive 
when mixed up with a rather stiff and formal style like 
his. 
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all —— he was always in a sort of love; and 
when he did set his Platonic affections on other 
men’s wives, he never did so by halves. It was 
difficult to determine whether he admired them or 
their husbands the most. 

We shall never forget the expression of his face, 
when, meeting him one day in unusual spirits, and 
inquiring the cause, he replied, ‘Only think what 
a chance has been thrown away on me. It would 
have made my fortune asa young man. _I have been 
asked to dinner to-day by Lady Jersey and Lady 
Cowper.’ The man who felt so deeply this honour, 
(and great we admit it to have been,) had recently 
been minister of state; was witty, eloquent, and 
well-favoured ; an earl, with a clear eighty thousand 
a year; a man, who, with one smile, would have 
gladdened all the hearts of all the mothers of all the 
unmarried daughters of all the fous quarters of the 

lobe. The union of beauty and rank was more than 

is tender aristocratical heart could stand. He was 
a cavalier of the old modern school, and felt himself 
honoured by the smallest token of fair ladye’s regard. 
He acknowledged the inferiority of the ancient Gre- 
cian system, to which, in his own words, ‘ that steady, 
settled influence of woman upon society was utterly 
unknown; which has given grace, variety, and in- 
terest to private life.’ 

Although no man was ever more susceptible of 
female charms and influence, his conversation, like 


his correspondence, was a model of purity. No) 


word, no idea, no allusion ever eseaped him which 
could cause a blush to mantle on the most sensitive 
cheek. He was singularly modest; his nice tact 
taught him that want of decency was want of sense ; 
that vice loses half its shame by being stripped of all 
its grossness. He kept sedulously out of sight all 
that is thrust forward into disgusting daylight in the 
manners and literature of ‘la jeune France. 

True, indeed, was the remark of the Bishop of 
Llandaff that ‘Lord Dudley exhibited at all periods 
of his life that most engagi” of all compounds, a 
om ye fancy joined with a vigorous understanding 
and a serious heart.’ This seriousness, like a minor 
key, gave a pathos to his humour, a dignity to his 
cheerfulness. It was based on the surest foundations. 
‘It would be almost an injustice to his memory not 
to state that a deep and awful sense of religion form- 
ed one ingredient of his character, together with a 
hatred of profaneness in those who profess outwardly 
a belief in Christianity.’ The volume now before us 
fully bears out these assertions of the editor, who in 
his own sacred vocation was best qualified to per- 
ceive, appreciate, and encourage the development of 
such sentiments. We would particularly point out 
to our readers Lord Dudley’s estimate of the religion 
of the Italians :—the injurious effect of Romanism, 
in dulling the feeling of conscience—the men ag 
chances of ‘their superstition’ being succeeded by 
infidelity than by ‘true religion.’ on 18.) He 
satisfied his own mind by a careful examination as 
to the ‘genuineness of the gospels, knowing that if 
their authenticity were impaired, the whole fabric 
would fall to the ground.’ (Letter 30.) We have 
no space for his able reflections on the ‘splendid 
theological speeches’ of Chalmers. (Letter 32.) 

He opposed every thing which could make ‘ virtue 
ridiculous, or give dignity to vice.’ (Q. R., vol. x. p. 
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302.) He shrunk in thought, word, and deed, from 
any thing bordering on irreverence, on the mixing: up 
sacred things in common parlance. Even in his mo- 
ments of sufferance, when his reason was out of tune 
like sweet bells jangled, his awe of approaching holy 
ground never left him—nor his trust in the only 
source of consolation :— 


‘This has been one of my very worst days. If I 
might, without profaneness, borrow the most expres- 
sive language, f should say that the iron had entered 
into my soul deeper than before. A violent parox- 
ysm, however, has been succeeded by comparative 
tranquillity, and J trust, under Providence, to time 
and patience for relief.’—Letter 76. 


We must now conclude this slight sketch of a 
character which had in it very much to be admired 
—of a history which had much to be pitied. On the 
more painful shades of his bodily sufferings we have 
been silent. Some passages, we learn from the pre- 
face, have already been suppressed by the discretion 
of the editor. Perhaps all allusion to a large portion 
of what his Lordship retains, might have been con- 
fined to what appears in the table of contents :-— 
‘ Letters 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, describe his 
sufferings under hypochondriacal disease.’ 

We could also have desired some suppression, or 
| some condensation, at least, of several letters which 
| immediately follow that black series. They relate 
to the vacillation which he exhibited when offered 
the under-secretaryship. In ultimately declining it 
he acted in diametrical opposition to the advice of 
one who of all men was the best fitted to be his 
counsellor on such an occasion—a familiar friend of 
the same age and rank, a common friend of Can- 
ning’s, a common opposer of Reform. It is so seldom 
our good fortune to agree with Lord Melbourne, that 
we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of quot- 
ing his inimitable letter :— 





* Panshanger, Sept. 29, 1822. 

‘I received your letter this morning alone, destroy- 
ed i! 23 soon as I had read it, and have considered its 
contents as I rode over here from Brockett, and upon 
the whole, putting myself in your place, I have little 
doubt that you should accept the offer: it is one of 
the pleasantest places under government—necessa- 
rily gives an insight into all that is going on, and 
would be rendered to you particularly agreeable by 
your cordial agreement and intimacy with your prin- 
cipal; add to this, that it would have the effect of 
supporting and assisting Canning at this moment— 
that it might lead to more—that it would give you 
what you want in occupation and employment—and 
that, without flattering your abilities and knowledge 
of the world at home and abroad, it might pos 
you to be of essential service to the ministry and the 
country. These are considerations sufficient in my 
mind to induce you to accept; at the same time do 
not take it unless you can make up your mind, in the 
first place, to bear every species of abuse and misre- 
presentation, and the imputation of the most sordid 
and interested motives; in the second place, to go 
through with it if you undertake it, and not to be 
dispirited by any difficulties or annoyances which you 
may find in the office; and which you may depend 
upon it no office is free from. I write in a great 
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hurry, and with a bad pen, but if you can read it you 
will understand me as well as if I had written three 
times as much. 

* Yours very sincerely, 


*Hon. J. W. Ward. ‘Wa. Lame.’ 


This letter is a cabinet picture of a rare class; it 
paints the man. Here we trace the germ of those 
eminent qualities which have since rendered Lord 
Melbourne the charm of Windsor; the sole stay, 
buttress, and key-stone of Downing-street. The fu- 
ture premier, having well considered the matter a/one, 
makes up his mind at onee. His reasons and cau- 
tions are stamped with idiosyneracy. The last sen- 
tence is a gem—the off-hand, ready composition, the 
bad (we fancy we see it) pen, the good-natured, 
gentlemanlike kindness, and thorough knowledge of 
his man; the suggestive tone, which puts the ap- 
plicant on the right scent, omitting nothing that is 
essential, yet leaving to a sensitive mind the credit 
of working it out. 


MENDICITY IN IRELAND. 


As we drove into Drogheda, we entered a crowd, 
which I can -“_ describe as suggesting the idea of 
a miraculous advent of rags. It was market day, 


and the streets were so thronged that you could scarce 
see the pavement, except under the feet of the horses; 
and the public square was a sea of tatters. Here, 
and all over Ireland, I could not but wonder where 
and how these rent and frittered habiliments had 
gone through the preparatory stages of tear and wear. 


There were no degrees—nothing above rags to be 
seen in coat or petticoat, waistcoat or breeches, cloak 
or shirt. Even the hats and shoes were in rags; not 
a whole covering, even of the coarsest material, was 
to be detected on the thousand backs about us; no- 
thing shabby, nothing threadbare, nothing mended, 
except here and there a hole in a beggar’s coat stuffed 
with straw. Who can give me the genealogy of frish 
ragst Who took the gloss from these coats, once 
broadcloth? Who wore them? Who tore them? 
Who sold them to the Jews! (for, by the way, Irish 
rags are fine rags, seldom frieze or fustian.) How 
came the tatters of the entire world, in short, to as- 
semble in Ireland *—for if, as it would seem, they 
have all descended from the backs of gentlemen, the 
entire world must contribute to maintain the supply. 
I had been rather surprised at the searcity of beggars 
in Belfast; but the beggary of Drogheda came up to 
the traveller's description. They were of every pos- 
sible variety. At the first turn the coach made in 
the town, we were very near running over a blind 
man, who knelt in the liquid mud in the gutter, (the 
calves of his legs quite covered by the pool, and only 
his heels appearing above,) and held up in his hands 





the naked and footless stumps of a boy’s legs. The) ’ 
child sat in a wooden box, with his back against the | Chancery had reported that the marriage at Antwerp 
man’s breast, and ate away, very unconcernedly, at a| Was not according to the law of Belgium, and that 


loaf of bread; while the blind exhibitor turned his 
face up to the sky, and, waving the stamps slightly 


with any chance of yee | heard—held out their hands, 
and, in every conceivable tone and mode of arresting 
the attention, implored charity. ‘The sight was aw- 
ful: old age in shapes so hideous, I should think the 
most horrible nightmare never had conceived. The 
rain poured down upon their tangled and uncovered 
heads, seaming, with its cleansing torrents, faces so 
hollow, so degraded in expression, and withal so 
clotted with filth and neglect, that they seemed like 
features of which the very owners had long lost not 
only care, but consciousness and remembrance; as 
if, in the horrors of want and idiocy, they had anti- 
cipated the corrupting apathy of the grave, and aban- 
doned every thing except the hunger which gnawed 
them into the memory of existence. I thought I 
should be able to neil wine quick witticisms I had 
heard at Drogheda and elsewhere; but it is a kind 
of memory that floats away in the cloud of unim- 
portant events occurring in so busy a life as travel : 
and I remember but one, and that more from the hi- 
deousness of the speaker than the excellence of her 
wit. I thought I had given away all my pence, when 
this woman, quite the weakest looking and sickliest 
I had observed, caught my eye. Another dive into 
my pocket brought forth a sovereign, a shilling, and 
apenny. “J won't trouble you for the gowld,” said 
she, watching me as I turned over the pieces in my 
hand; “I don’t like the colour of it.” I laid my 
finger on the penny: “Och! that’s too black en- 
tirely,” she cried again; “‘ something befwane ; now 
there’s a dilikit white shillin’, the colour o° your ho- 
nour’s white hand, plases me more!” I was amused 
with their efforts, often successful, to penetrate and 
remove, by some apposite suggestion, any hesitation 
in the giver’s generosity. “I'll poe it for your 
honour, and divide it among ’em,” said a cripple to 
a young man beside me, who had drawn a ey 
from his pocket, and held it doubtfully in his hand. 
The sixpence was thrown into the beggar’s hat, who 
had well foreseen that the giver would not have the 
courage to falsify a creditable reputation before 
strangers. I am sorry to add that the “division” 
was but a figure of speech; and the sixpence was 
clutched with a flourish of the cripple’s crutch, which 
promised to show fight for the lion’s share. —Willis’s 
Treland Illustrated. 


VALIDITY OF FOREIGN MARRIAGE. 


The Vice-Chancellor decided the case of Kent v. 
Burgess, which depended on the _— of a foreign 
marriage. The lady eloped, when under age, with 
a person in Ramsgate. They were married at Ant- 
werp, without the consent of her guardians, and were 
afterwards married in England with their consent. 
If the first marriage had been held good, the a 
would have lost her fortune, by the terms of the will 
under which she became entitled. The Master in 


the marriage in England was therefore the only mar- 
riage. The Vice-Chancellor confirmed this report. 


from side to side, kept up a vociferation for charity,| He held that, as the marriage at Antwerp was not 
that was heard above all the turmoil of the market-| celebrated in the chapel of an English ambassador, 
place. When we stopped to change horses, the en-| nor in an English factory, it was not made valid by 
tire population, as deep as they could stand—at least| the 4th of Geo. IV. cap. 81.—Spectator. 
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THE LATE LORD HOLLAND. 


Though the death of Lord Holland will have left 
a gap in the cabinet of the whigs, the filling up of 
which may widen the division and inflame thé dis- 
sensions which rumour has for some time imputed 
to it, it has not left such an hiatus in the political 
world as may not very easily be supplied. Yet, 
among his own party, he had a considerable reputa- 
tion, and his decease is held to be a loss, because he 
formed a sort of imaginary link between them and 
the old whigs. By the public he had long since 
been comparatively forgotten, when the calamity, 
which will force even the most insignificant upon 
our-temporary notice, brought his actions and his 
claims before the tribunal of criticism. 

Like the late Lord Durham, he had acquired a 
great name ainong the liberals, without having done 
much to deserve it. But one claim to their affec- 
tions he certainly had which was wanting to that 
noble ear]. 





What little he did was in the true spirit | 
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ges into a band of hirelings—now the du 

of the court, now the power-bribed leaders of the 
democracy! The hot-headed pupil of the Greys 
and the Granvilles then grew into a personage of 
considerable value; compared with the pigmies and 
aping imitators who had gradually, in the muta- 
tion of years, gathered round him, replacing his 
former more honourable associates, he was aman 
and a giant. The theorist and declaimer became a 
sage and an adviser—the Nestor of his party. He 
awed them as a shadow of time passed. Yet, 
strange to say, Lord Holland was unable to profit 
by these opportunities. When Lord Grey retired 
from the scene, he might have been expected, as a 
whig of the old school, to retire also. But he re- 
mained, and, having remained, it might be supposed 
that he would take the station which his long ser- 
vices would ‘ae to have entitled him to. Why 
did he not?’ Why did a man like Lord Melbourne 
slip into the vacant saddle, to flout the world with 


of partisanship. Lord Durham spoke and acted for | lazy horsemanship? Because Lord Holland was a 


himself—for his own exaltation as a public man; | 


but Lord Holland talked, and entered his protests in 
the journals of the lords, for the advancement of the 
interests of his party. 

Lord Holland was a thorough-going party man. 
Whig he began, whig he continued, and whig he 
weeld have remained, so long as there continued on 
the political scene a body of men willing to inherit 
the worn out mantle of whiggism. In early life, im- 
bued with the semi-democratic speculative opinions 
with which the revolutionary doctrines fascinated the 
ardent, inexperienced, rising minds of the age, he 
was ready to stand forward as the champion of sup- 


posed popular rights, and supposed political freedom, 
against the only description of government which 
could at that great crisis have saved the order to 


which he belonged. It was the peculiarity of that 
party at that perlod—a peculiarity which attaches to 
their descendants to this day—to risk, in the eager 
struggle for place, the existence of the very power 
which they sought to obtain. They fought the 
battle of the enemy within the citadel itself. Lord 
Hollard was one of the most earnest of these absurd 
suicides. But he had not the plea of the necessities 
of leadership, or of the temptation of brilliant orato- 
rical triamphs for his excuse; he was but a subordi- 
nate, swelling the triamph of others—one who 
shared in the imputation without acquiring his fair 
proportion of the ders. Well versed in all those tricks 
of party opposition which disgraced the parliamenta- 
ty tactics of that period, Lord Holland was ever 
ready to head any attack which might even compro- 
mise the country, so that it embarrassed the minister. 
[tis not to be wondered at, therefore, that as he 
brought to bear upon his opponents not only the 
weight of his personal abilities, but also the prestige 
attending the name of Fox, he was regarded asa 
powerful agent, and looked up to by ag with 
more respect than he was really entitled to. The 
truth of this will at once be perceived, when it is 
remembered that in 1800, only three years after his 
first entering parliament, he was selected as the fore- 
most speaker against the act of union. 

But if Lord Holland was thus important when 
the leading —— were still in the full zenith of their 
glory, how much the more so did he become as the 
party gradually dwindled down from a constitutional 

Aprit, 1841—Museum 67 





political nonentity—a partisan—a tool—the Mecenas 
of a coterie, satisfied with the creature comforts and 
a little more, fond of his crotchets, and even incapa- 
ble of that last and lowest exercise of the intellect, 
pliability. But though Lord Holland could not be 
allowed to lead, he must not be suffered to secede— 
he must still be a member of the cabinet—still con- 


jtinue to cast upon faded whiggery the reflected 


splendour of its pristine glories. 1t would not do to 
break the chain, and so it was soldered up. Lord 
Holland was the necessary link. Whether the new 
ministers did or did not find him answer their expec- 
tations, it is not possible to say; but it is probable 
that they found im rather a troublesome bargain. 
He was one of those men to whom age brings no 
venerable qualities, and experience no wisdom. In- 
oculated in early youth with the virus of political 
theory, they can never wholly expel it from their 
minds. While yet young and ardent, the enthu- 
siasm and sclf-forgetfalness with which they espouse 
what they believe to be a good cause, redeem the 
viciousness of the doctrine which they promulgate, 
But, when age steals upon them, the same qualities 
of mind expose them to ridicule or disgust. Intel- 
lectual energy has dwindled into conceit, and enthu- 
siasm has leeome obstinacy. Old and sage in 
external appearance, their judgment is yet young 
and unripe; but it has still vigour enough to save 
them from absolute imbecility and contempt. Yet 
that very vigour of mind renders them impracticable, 
while their claims to respect on the score of long 
service render that impracticability the more danger- 
ous. Lord Holland was a man of this kind. He 
was a man of theoriés and crotchets—giving utter- 
ance, at times, to long-cherished, extreme opinions, 
which frightened his colleagues, lest they should be 
held to be theirs—and at others stubbornly o ing 
changes the most harmless and salutary, He was 
always at war, too, with the bench of bishops, a body 
of whom the whigs have an instinctive fcar. 

As a speaker, Lord Holland seldom rose above 
mediocrity. Now and then indeed, there was an 
coubdanal flash of brilliant words that almost seem- 
ed like eloquence ; but it was only a flash, momenta- 
rily illuminating the monotony of educated dulness. 


|It is probable that, had Lord Holland been obliged 


to work his way up through the house of commons” 
Setect Reviews 33 
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the ardour of his temperament, acting upon a culti- 
vated mind animated by the consciousness of in- 
herited fame, would have prompted him to efforts 
that would have placed him much higher in the 
ranks of parliamentary speakers. As it was, how- 
ever, he was always listened to with attention, and 
rarely tired his hearers. His speeches were short 
and puinted, and pleased rather by the oddness of 
the speaker’s manner than by any originality of mat- 
ter. It was his custom to plunge at once in medias 
res; and he was usually roused by some expression 
of opinion clashing with his favorite crotchets. He 
was also a great man on points of order, generally 
contriving, as speakers to order are in duty bound to 
do, to put the house more in disorder than when the 
irregularity commenced. Another peculiarity of his 
was his habit of cheering. If he were original in 
nothing else, he would have been original in his 
cheers. Sentiments which no other peer could under- 
stand, or would notice, would meet with Lord Hol- 
land’s sharp, quick, provoking, “ Hear, hear!” 
Many a time has the paternity of an obnoxious 
doctrine, yet in its infancy and unacknowledged, 
been fixed upon ministers, Losenee so affectionately 
dandled by the noble lord. It was of no use to hint 
that he was but its nurse—the bantling could not be 
abjured, for fear of one class of supporters, nor could 
it be adopted for fear of the other. Lord Holland’s 
mode of delivery was rapid and frequently inco- 
herent. When he became excited—and he was 
constitutionally irritable—it was sometimes difficult 
to understand him. When engaged in level speak- 
ing, his language was simple, manly, and unaspiring. 
He did not encumber his sentiments with attempts 
at oratorical display. So far he was deserving of 
praise, and kept himself aloof from the class of dand 
politicians, who learn the art of speaking as their 
ancestors learned the use of the small sword, asa 
fashionable accomplishment. 

Lord Holland’s personal ee forcibly re- 
minded one of his uncle. When young he was 
handsome and very accomplished in his manners ; 
but age had done its work long before he died, in 
Sfivering his hair, and extending his person out of 
all limits of manly beauty. His face was very 
expressive, and, when he was in a state of choler, 
his eyes gleamed most brightly. Of late years he 
was much afflicted with the gout, and more recently 
was always wheeled into the house upon a chair, 
and with crutches, should he desire to rise. More 
often, however, he spoke sitting. Much attention 
and deference were always paid him on the score 
of his infirmities of body, to which his infirmities 
of mind disentitled him. He was, moreover, a good 
authority on constitutional history—that is to say, 
for facts, not inferences. 

As an author, he may be said to have done nothing. 
Beyond kis translations from the Spanish, his * Lives 
of the Spanish Poets,”’ and the editorial portion of 
his uncle’s “ Historical Fragment,” his long life 
of lettered ease has produced no fruits. Should the 
réunions at Holland i be discontinued, they will 
be regretted much and long by that portion of the 
literary and scientific world to whom it was a place 
of resort. With the wealth and influence which 
Lord Holland possessed, however, it must be admit- 
ted that he might have given an impulse to cotempo- 
rary literature which it has not received. Judicious 
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patronage excites genius—injudicious patronage acts 
upon it as an intellectual opiate. 
Loronetre. 


SOLIMAN PACHA (COLONEL SELVES). 


The author of a work published some time since in 
Paris, entitled “ Souvenirs de Campagne in Greece,” 
gives some interesting particulars respecting the 
past life of Soliman Pacha. We are indebted for 
our extracts to the Morning Post. The personal ap- 


pearance of Col. Selves is thus described :— 


“ M. Selves is below middling stature; his head 
is large, his face broad, his eyes blue and piercing. 
He wears enormous mustachios, which he 1s perpe- 
tually twisting. ‘The small-pox has disfigured him, 
and yet the ensemd/e of his countenance attracts re- 
spect and commands obedience. He —_ French 
very well, and lacks not that superficial erudition re- 
quired in the world. But the ton and manners of a 
grenadier never desert him. He may be said to have 
a language of his own: the beautiful, the sacred, the 
indecent, the abominable always find place in his 
discourse, and this style of speech would not forsake 
him in the politest society.” 


The writer then proceeds to give Col. Selves’ own 
narrative of his past history :— 


* I now proceed with a brief history of M. Selves’s 
life to the day I made his acquaintance. It is thus 
that he himself related it to me :— 

“Tam,” said he, “the son of a miller at Lyons. 
Atthe age of eighteen, seeing that my father scarcely 
earned his livelihood, I left my native country, and 
enlisted as a private in the 2d Regiment of Marine 
Artillery, quartered at Toulon. I had selected that 
corps without knowing it, and repented my rashness 
when I perceived what prospects I had before me. 
I was doomed to be longa soldier, for my friends, 
who have persevered in that branch of the army, are 
now scarcely lieutenants or captains after eighteen 
years of service. I had just been made a fourrier, 
when one fine day I deserted, and took the road to 
Htaly. There I endeavoured to excite the interest of 
a general who knew several members of my family. 
He enlisted me into the line, and got the decree of 
desertion issued against me, annulled. Despite of 
some injustice from which | suffered, ny promotion 
was sometimes thought of, and on the fall of Napo- 
leon I was commandant of a squadron, and decorated 
with sundry orders of knighthood. Half-pay was 
my lot. I proceeded to Paris to loiter about with my 
poverty, and to solicit employment. I was in real 
difficulties. Accustomed for some years past to 
comfortable circumstances, I contracted debts, both 
to lead a former life, and enable my father and mo- 
ther to subsist. They are still alive; and itis toa 
pension of 2,000 francs which I allow them that they 
are indebted for the little happiness they enjoy. 

“ Chance, which sometimes decides the events of 
life, was the cause that I happened to be, in 1815, on 
Bonaparte’s route, when he returned from Elba to 
Paris. I immediately enlisted under the banner of 
the malcontents, and was despatched in all haste to 
Toulon, to hoist there the tri-coloured flag. The cere- 
mony over, I returned to Paris, where 1 was made 
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] t-colonel, and attached to Marshal Grouchy 
as aide-de-camp. I was a witness of the battle of 
Waterloo, and of the fall of the most extraordinary 
man of our times. Having nothing more to expect 
from France, and being threatened with a criminal 
prosecution, I left the capital, and sailed from Mar- 
seilles to Alexandria. 

“ All my worldly goods were reduced, on my ar- 
rival in Egypt, to a threadbare black coat, twenty- 
seven franes, and hope. I described my misery to 
M. M , who mentioned it tothe Pacha of Egypt: 
the latter asked to see me, and all our conversation 
was confined to proving the rank I had reached in 
the French army. * ‘1 do not want you,’ said Mehe- 
met, ‘but you are unfortunate, and I must treat you 
as a sufferer from a great calamity. Remain, then, 
at Alexandria; I’! provide for all your wants.” 

“The day after this interview I learnt that the 
Pacha had granted me twenty-four piastres a day, and 
I received even an order upon his treasurer for a 
month’s advance of the salary. I lived in Alexan- 
dria in ‘complete insignificance. For two or three 
years | became callous as to my fate; save my old 
father, I forgot all that had been dear to me in the 
world. I must at length do something, and I asked 
the Chief of Egypt to enable me to make myself 
useful in his service. He delayed his reply some 
time. At length he sent for me, and vaguely asked 
me whether I knew any thing about mining, as he 
was told there existed a coal mine in the environs of 
Mecca? | replied in the negative, without, however, 
avowing complete ignorance; he tapped me on the 
shoulder, and said with a smile that Eocopenne knew 
every thing, and that he doubted not my aptness. 
His instructions were confined to recommending a 
severe inspection of the workmen employed on the 
mine; he then vaguely added [| should have to watch, 
without seeming to do so, the conduct of a certain 
bey whom he mamed, and whose intercourse with 
the Porte’s friends appeared suspicious. I departed 
loaded with his gifts, and arrived shortly after at the 
place of my destination. The coal affair was nothin 
in itself; some wretched Neapolitans had extolle 
the importance of such a source of wealth existing in 
his realms, and Mehemet had gone to an expense at 
least useless. I, therefore, wrote to the Pacha about 
the mistake of our pretended scientific men; but in 
his reply he ordered me again to stay where I was 
for the surveillance [ have mentioned. 

“It was then I knew the real cause of the Pacha’s 
uneasiness. As a rebellions subject, he had incurred 
the Divan’s displeasure, and had even repelled by 
foree the fatal yr which the Sultan had 
despatched for his strangulation. Amidst so much 
prosperity he had resson to dread secret emissaries 
from Constantinople, and those who living from ne- 
cessity in Egypt were very willing to serve the 
chiefs of the empire, in order to obtain an honourable 
existence in the capital. Whilst watching over Me- 
hemet’s interests I soen perceived that | was myself 
the objeet of an odious plot. I was to be assassinat- 
ed. Lopposed audacity to the danger, and boldly 
faced it by challenging the treacherous bey. My 
manner frightened him so much that he left Egypt 
where he saw no possibility of attaining his ends. 
This intelligence gratified Mehemet, who recalled 
me to him, and I remained some time doing nothing. 

“ The Greek insurrection attracted the attention of 
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all the sovereigns. The Pacha of Egypt, whose 
political views wholly differ from those of the Turks 
of Byzantiam, did not share in the blind exaspera- 
tion of a knot of ignorant ministers, who in their 
frenzy proclaimed the extermination of all Greeks, 
without heeding whether such revenge would not 
prove of some danger to such as should go and exercise 
it. Whilst the Porte displayed all its means of con- 
quest, Mehemet became more distant in his relations 
with the metropolis, and silently set about ensuring his 
defence. It was from that moment that he executed 
the design he had long formed of creating an army, 
and organising it after that which he had formerly 
seen in the East performing such grand achievements. 

“Thad a long conversation with tbe Pacha as to 
the best means to adopt in the execution of so im- 
portant a measure. | first began by forming a bat- 
talion of Arab volunteers ; success responded to my 
expc tations, and when, two months after, Mehemet 
would ascertain what progress my recruits had made, 
he was delighted with this new manner of combat- 
ing, and desired me to let him have an estimate of 
the expenses which two regiments would require. 
Arms and clothing were in al] haste demanded of the 
Marseilles contractors; the arrival of those articles 
soon followed, and, for the first time in his life, the 
Pacha beheld the singular sight of his slaves provid- 
ed with arms to secure their master’s tranquility. 
But I was only the instructor of those men, and 
chiefs were required to command them and maintain 
their rising discipline. The laws of the East pro- 
hibit any Christian from exercising the slightest 
authority over Mussulmans, so that I could not pre- 
tend to my advantage. The Pacha candidly told me 
so, and left me to choose between these two alterna- 
tives: he would name me bey if I renouneed my re- 
ligion, and, should I refuse, I was to retain the title 
of first instructor of his army—an honourable title, 


but which prevented my having any military author- 


ity. I demanded time to think about it, and had 
almost made up my mind to refuse all favours, when 
a respectable person shook my obstinacy; his 
strongest argument being this :—‘ France has reject- 
ed you; you have no hope of returning thither, and 
the king of Egypt adopts you. Believe me, a fertile 
land for your country, and a powerful sovereign for 
by protector, are worth more than all you aban- 
on.” 

«Some days after, Mehemet asked whether I had 
an answer to give him, and, approaching my ear, 
said, smiling, ‘As for the ceremony, all that will 
pass between you and me.’ 

“ Considering my new position as a mere conve- 
nance, I said aed did all that was required to deserve 
the favours attached to my fictitious apostacy. Do 
not think that I have ceased to be a Christian; my 
heart has always denied what my lips said; and, as 
I despair not of seeing France again some day, | wish 
all the countrymen whom I shall meet in my ram- 
bles to be acquainted with this circumstance of my 
life. 

“Three days elapsed. On the fourth, Mehemet 
sent a janissary to fetch me. He asked me what 
was the object of my ambition in the army, and I was 
about to leave that to him, when some officers of his 
court threw over my shoulders the mantle of the rich 
costume of a Bey, and Mehemet, delighted, proclaim- 





ied me, in the presence of all his generals, Soliman, 
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Bey of Egypt. From that hour | have adopted the 
Turkish customs. I attend as a hypocrite the mosque 
ceremonies ; I drink wine with my friends only ; and 
lastly, | have established for myself a harem at Cairo, 
where I have three wives, two of whom have already 
rendered me a father.” 


Such are the circumstances which have induced 
M. Selves to renounce his fatherland and his religion. 
I shall venture no observations, but leave the reader 
to pronounce upon a conduct which events have ren- 
dered so singular and unintelligible. 


To this brief autobiography we may add, Soliman 
has, since 1825, been promoted to the high rank of a 
Pacha, and is now acting in Syria as Major-General of 
the army of Ibrahim, whose right arm he certainly is, 
and who was indebted to his mane-uvres and decision 
for his memorable victory of Nezib, though he is un- 
willing to own the obligation. Selves is undoubted- 
ly a very able officer, and his rejection of the offers 
recently made him by the allies to desert Mehemet 
Ali, dispose us to think favourably of his integrity. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH. 


The Head and the Heart are things which the 
world more frequently talks about than knows—two 
recious jewels, which they who possess speak but 
little of, just as every sensible rich man avoids speak- 
ing of his riches. If we consider the Head and the 
Heart attentively, we shall be led to view the former 
as a man, and the latter as a woman. The Head, 
like a man, is domineering and impatient ; the Heart, 
like a woman, is tender and kind. When two Heads 
come into contact, a violent concussion generally en- 
sues; when, however, two Hearts meet, in a minute 
they may be seen whispering together with female 
confidence. 

The Head is a man, and therefore it calculates the 
course of exchange and the motions of the planets— 
peeps into committees and cabinets, unfolds financial 
operations, and plans battles ; the Heart weaves love- 
knots, and lays the foundation of matrimonial alli- 
ances, for it is a woman. 

Masculine indulgence sometimes grants the Head 
its hours of rest; the Heart, on the contrary, is con- 
tinually in disquiet, for it is a woman. 

The Head, like a man, seeks its happiness in pos- 
sessing; the Heart, like a woman, is happy only 
when it can communicate what it possesses. 

Man, the Head, endeavours to meditate on God, and 
halts in his presumptuous efforts ; woman, the Heart, 
feels God, and this feeling gives her peace and hap- 
piness. 

When a Head gets into company with Heads of 
inferior rank, if it be very courteous, it will, with 
true manly condescension, lower itself to them, and 
the offended Heads, therefore, secretly hate it; the 
female tender Heart, on the contrary, raises inferior 
Hearts to itself, and for this kindliness reaps grati- 
tude and love. 


The Head condemns, the Heart excuses; the | 
Head revenges, the Heart forgives; the Head is in- 





| 
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fenions, the Heart is feeling; the Head wounds, the 
leart heals; the Head conquers, the Heart ecapti- 
vates ; the Head is therefore a man, and the Heart a 
woman. We could carry this comparison still far- 
ther, and say, Head and Heart are husband and wife, 
for Head and Heart, as we have just seen, are always 
of different opinions. The Head, like my lord hus- 
band, blusters and commands; the Heart lets it 
speak, and takes its own way after all, like my lady 
wife, 

My Lord Head makes his approach with a grace- 
ful bow; my Lady Heart storms us with sweet 
glances and tender words. 

The Head, according to the custom of reckless 
hushands, has recourse to the Heart only when the 
world has soured and sickened it, and rushes again 
into the tumult of life, angrateful as a husband, as 
soon as the Heart has tenderly smoothed the furrows 
which chagrin had ploughed on his brow. 

When Head and Heart happen to dispute, the 
Heart, as the wife, has commonly the last word, and 
on such oceasi ns the Head displays a gallantry 
which other husbands are deficient of—it is silent 
when the Heart becoines clamorous. 

Ii Mr. Head tyrannises ov. r Mrs. Heart, it makes 
but en unhappy un‘on; but the most miserable 
household of all is, when Mr. Head is under petticoat 
government, 

If Mr. Head becomes bankrupt, ten to one but it is 
Mrs. Heart's fault. 

But too often Head and Heart live together like a 
fashionable pair of the present day—where the one is 
to be found, we may be almost certain not to find the 
other. 

The Head, as husband, is the first to hold his 
tongue when he is in the right; the Heart, as wife, 
cries the loudest when she is most in the wrong. 

But I begin to perceive I have betrayed a number 
of the secrets of my Lord Head and my Lady Heart; 
and who knows but I had done better to save myself 
the tronble, for 1am convined that, independently of 
this, neither are strangers either to my male or fe- 
maje readers. 


TO THE PLANET VENUS. 
UPON ITS APPROXIMATION (AS AN EVENING STAR) TO 
THE EARTH, JANUARY, 1838, 


What strong allurement draws, what spint guides 
Thee, Vesper! brigitening still, as if the nearer 
Thou com’st to man’s abode, the spot grew dearer, 
Night after night? True is it, Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less—Man now presides, 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 
But are we aught enriched in love 7nd meekness ? 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star; of pure and wise 
More tha. in humbler times graced human story 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 
With Heaven, or souls more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 
Ere we lie down in our last dormitory ' 
Wordsworth 
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From the Spectator. 
FRANCE, 


France is the only influentia! state in Continental 
Europe in which the government rests on .and is 
controlled by public opinion—in which the govern- 
ment takes its form and direction from that opinion. 
France is rich in internal resources, and posseses 
immense capabilities for external commerce: both 
are extensively developed, but by no means in com- 

arison to the extent to which they might be carried. 
‘rance has a redundant population—brave, apt, and 
inventive—eminent in knowledge, art, and refine- 
ment—free beyond any other nation from the super- 
stition of traditional institutions. France has within 
herself the power of easily repelling any aggression 
from without, and of showing in the most attractive 
form the high degree of individual happiness, worth, 
and power, which can be secured to all by the efforts 
of free men under a rational government. It is essen- 
tial to the well being of Europe that France shall 
continue independent and prosperous; for she—far 
in advance of every other continental state—must 
he the model for their emulation, and her mere exist- 
ence may serve to hold the balance between peoples 
and sovereigns. 

With a view to the safety and integrity of so im- 
portant a state, it is desirable that no misconception 
of its real character should prevail among foreigners. 
Every care should be taken to prevent the return of 
the times when the passions of other nations were 
stirred up against the French by representing them 
as a besde of assassins, brigands, atheists. Recent 
events have reawakened the inclination thus to pic- 
ture the French nation, and to a considerable extent 


afforded a handle for so doing. 
The French themselves must co-operate to pre- 


vent the diffusion of this misconception. A strong 
wish to misrepresent them exists beyond a doubt; 
but the power to do it must be comparatively trifling 
unless errors of their own concur to strengthen it. 
French orators are fond of declaiming about the high 
destinies of their nation; but do they always take 
care to form precise notions of what these destinies 
are, in order to devise the means by which they are 
to be wrought out? Have they, instead of com- 
placently concentrating their gaze upon national 
worth, scrutinised also those foibles, those charac- 
teristic weaknesses, which clinging to every thing 
haman, are, if not ascertained and guarded against, 
certain causes of destruction? Have they not, on 
the other hand—as all of us are apt to do—with a 
mistaken self-love gloried in their very vices ? 

The character of a nation is permanent, not shift- 
ing from day today. It depends, in the first place, 
on the degree of inherent energy in the national 
mind; but is modified—individualised—takes it 
character, in the strict aceeptation of the word—from 
the economical circumstances, public opinion, and 
institutions of the people; all of which, again, are 
dependent and mutually react upon each other. The 
character of a nation does not spring from the ephe- 
meral relations of the day; it must be sought in its 
history. ; 

To avoid going too far back into the history of 
France, we may remind our readers, that the simul- 
taneous developement of commercial industry and en- 
terprise, and of free thought in matters of science and 
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religion, which characterised the period of the refor- 
mation in Europe, was arrested in France under 
peculiar circumstances. It is not necessary for our 
present purpose to trace the chain of events which 
terminated in the concentration of unprecedented 
power in the hands of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
vainglorious character of that monarch might under 
any cireumstances have predisposed him to his career 
of external aggression; but the necessity of finding 
employment for the restless spirits who, denied a 
peaceable and legitimate action upon public affairs, 
might have renewed the broils of the League and the 
Fronde, would have forced even a less ostentatious 
prince, if determined to hold the reins of government 
alone, upon a similar course of policy. As Louis 
advanced in years, the idea of making his court to 
God by enforcing an implicit obedience to what he 
conceived to be the Divine will—a mistake to which 
despots are above all men liable—prompted Louis 
to the extermination of the protestant religion through- 
out his territories. This policy had an effect upon 
the economical relations as well as upon the public 
opinion of his kingdom. In France, as in England, 
it was chiefly upon the classes rising into importance 
through commercial industry that the doctrines of the 
reformed religion had taken strong hold. The extir- 
pation of the protestant religion in France paralysed 
for a time its manufactures and commerce. The 
merchants and manufacturers of France transported 
their industry to other lands; leaving behind them a 
nation consisting of a territorial nobility, servile til- 
lers of the soil, courtiers, priests, lawyers, farmers 
of the revenue. and soldiers. The mind of man could 
not be fettered: the Roman catholic faith was no 
more free from assaults than before; but these 
assaults came from the idle and the reckless, not 
from the sturdily industrious, bred up in the strong 
discipline of domestic morals. There was no prac- 
tical faith in the nation, except among individuals 
forbidden by their church to think for themselves, 
There was no wealthy, unprivileged class, among 
whom a pride in living by their honest industry 
might grow up, and with it the courage and power 
to resist oppression. The men who ate their bread 
in the sweat of their brows were poor and degraded : 
the wealthier and more enlightened classes scorned 
iudustry, and looked to war, or participation in pub- 
lic business, as the only employments which were 
not degrading. 

In this state the era of the revolution found France. 
The government was not, as in England, arrested by 
the growing power and intelligence of the industrial 
classes whilst still comparatively strong and respect- 
able. Beggared by its own vices—destitute of 
shifts or resources from its own incapacity—it came 
to a stop from sheer want of power to go on. There 
was no government in France, and a new one had to 
be improvised. There were men of ability in France, 
men of business talent, men of terrible energy; but 
there was no man of commanding mind who rightly 
comprehended the true mission of government, and 
there was no class of sturdy —t to assert in- 
stinctively the rights of the people. The men who 
distinguished themselves during the revolutionary 
era were almost exclusively noblemen, (soldiers by 
right of —y lawyers, clergymen, and tax gatherers. 
They were all of the governing class: the governed 
class was unrepresented. The aggression of the 
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European sovereigns turned all thoughts to the de- 
fence of the nation. That class now governed for- 
mally as wel! as in reality, which under the old 
system had governed in the name of others. In a 
country where there are few wealthy capitalists— 
few extensive manufactures, where even the labourer 
feels his interest in the permanence of regulated 
industry—every man is easily made a soldier. The 
elements of the old army were in existence, and 
facilitated the discipline of the new recruits. The 
opening of a free career to talents irrespective of 
birth gave an impetus to ingenuity, which was 
applied to the physical improvement of the art of 


foreign conquest, or contemptible in their puny aping 
of Napoleon. 

The revolution of July 1830 furnished a clear stage 
for true statesmen: but the opportunity has been 
thrown away. Louis Philippe, who seeks to restrain 
the headlong precipitancy with which some French 
statesmen seem to seek war, more from selfish fear 
| of its consequences to himself than any more elevated 
consideration, is but experiencing a just retribution. 
'* Even handed justice commends the poisoned cha- 
lice to his own lips.” He has converted what might 
have been the precursor of unprecedented national 
greatness in the truest sense, into a mere source of 


war. The martial spirit, cultivated by the old des-| personal aggrandisement. He has maintained and 
potism, grew warmer under such exciting circum- | sought to strengthen the system of centralised go- 
stances; and a war of defence was soon converted | vernment, in order that all power might remain in 
into a war of aggression. The victories of Na oleon|his own hands. So jealous of his personal autho- 
completed the national intoxication, and France |rity has he been, that, with a morbid anxiety, he has 
became a land of soldiers—a huge barrack. shrunk even from that participation of power which 

The restoration of the Bourbons, and the granting |is necessarily attendant upon the calling of high- 
of the charter, it was anticipated, would be produc- minded men of ability to his councils. His egotis- 
tive of wiser sentiments in France. Various circum- | tical, insincere, a nature, has rendered it 
stances combined to frustrate this anticipation. The | impossible fer any high-minded statesman to co-ope- 
electoral colleges and the chamber of deputies were | rate permanently with him. He has persecuted the 
the only popular institutions, if the term popular can | press as bitterly as his predecessors. He too has 
be correctly applied to so narrow a constituency. | sought to flatter the besetting weakness of the French 
The executive government of the whole country was | character—the ill-regulated thirst for military dis- 
centralised in the government bureaux in Paris, |tinction—by playing out the farce of African con- 
The people had very little participation in public|quest. He has done what in him lay to enervate 
business. The law of inheritance, although by the|and pervert public opinion in France, in order to 
abolition of the right of primogeniture it leveled the |serve his own selfish ends. To this it is mainly 
aristocracy, by rendering imperative an extreme sub-| owing, that the history of the French government 
division of property produced an evil of another kind. | since 1830 has been Jittle better than a narrative of 
By promoting the increase of poor tillers of the soil, | as paltry intrigues for place as disgraced the history 


it repressed the ingenuity, enterprise, and accumula-|of our second Charles; and that — opinion in 


tion of capital in private hands, which are necessary | France has, if any thing, retrograded since the placing 
to the developement of national resources and the | of the present dynasty on the throne. 

growth of an independent industrial class of citizens.| The conclusion we draw from this retrospect is, 
The institutions of the restoration were unfavourable |that the French nation—amiable, enlightened, and 
to the growth of the true citizen spirit. The public high-spirited, as beyond all question it is—has a 
mind of France contracted, in its state of constrained | weakness which threatens much calamity to itself 
inactivity, an unhealthy taint. Seeing nothing to|and danger to the best interests of the world,—a 
gratify it in the present, it brooded over the images | weakness deeply engrained in its nature through the 
of the past. It contrasted France of the empire, influence of centuries. This weakness consists in a 
raising and deposing kings, with France of the re-| misconception of the true functions of government 
storation, having a sovereign forced upon it by | and the nature of true national glory. The end of 
foreign arms. ‘The hatred of the Bourbons, engen- | government is to promote the happiness of the peo- 
dered by such reflections, was increased by the folly ple governed: it is not to waste in foreign intrigues 
of that doomed race. The French are a nation of |the energies, time, and resourees which should be 
free-thinkers: the Bourbons exerted all the influence | devoted to the benefit of its own people. True na- 
of power and money to promote a bigoted ultra-catho- | tional glory consists in making a people wiser, better, 


licism. The French worship equality: the Bour- 
bons sought to resuscitate an obsolete feudality. 
The freedom of debate in the chambers and the 
seanty liberty of the press, the only political privi- 
leges of Frenchmen, were alternately sapped and 
assailed. The economical disadvantages of France, 
above alluded to, were heightened by an artificial 
system of commercial restrictions and bounties. And 
to crown the blunders of this short-sighted race, 
whilst they outraged the feelings of France, and 
crippled her industry, thereby preventing the growth 
of a sound national opinion, they sought to flatter 
the worst weakness of France, the lust of military 
distinction, by their crusade against Spanish liberty, 
and their armed appropriation of the territory of 
Algiers. It would be difficult to say whether they 


were more criminal in pandering to the wish for | 


happier, than any of their neighbours—in setting a 
good example to other states, not in meddling in 
| their domestic concerns--in living and letting live. 
| France has it in her power to be among the first, if 
not indeed the first of nations, by turning her eyes 
inward upon herself and minding her own business. 
| A minister capable oF er these truths, and at 
liberty to cast himself upon the nation with a view 
|to carry them into effect, would, we have little doubt, 
meet with a cordial response. No nation is so apt 
as France to be carried away by the first annuncia- 
tion of a generous sentiment; and seattered over 
France are many sound heads, which have long 
cherished more just notions of the ends of govern- 
ment, and which would labour to prevent a lapse into 
the old error. But the man who could do this must 
have full power to extend the franchise, to create 
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ODE to 


self-governing municipalities, and by engaging the | 


French public in the management of their own busi- 
ness and discussions of their industrial economy, to 
make them teach themselves the ends and art of po- 
pular government. His aim ought to be to-raise up 
a French in opposition to a Parisian opinion—a na- 
tional government upon the ruins of the bureaucrac 
and agioteurs. We honestly confess that we look 
round in vain for such a man among the prominent 
statesmen of France. He is not to be found in the 
Soult-Guizot cabinet; which, by its high conser- 
vative professions, has placed a bar in the way of its 
effecting those changes which must be the precursors 
of a steady tranquillised state of public feeling. And 
even though such a minister could be found, we do 
not see by what means Louis Philippe could be in- 
duced to stand by him in good faith. 


ODE TO THE SEA: 
(WITH INTERRUPTIONS. ) 


Written on Margate sands, by Miss Belinda Buck- 
lersbury. 


Oh! lovely Sea! sweet daughter of the sky! 
To thee [ pour my soul; on thee I ery: 
Oh! let some sister Naiad float this way, 
Lend me her wand, then mid the waves Ill stray. 
{Here you are, my lady. Bathe you for a shil- 
ling. Comfortablest machine on the beach ; 
and no hextry charge for soap and towels. } 


Oh! for the merry sea-bird’s wing, to fly 
To where yon sunny cloud floats in the sky, 
And seems a fairy palace built of light 
A happy home, where all is gay and bright. 
(Try a donkey, ma’am. He'll carry you as 
quiet as a lamb, and nuffink von’t tire him.) 


Ocean! how strange, how wondrous strange thy 
power, 
At morning’s dawn, or glowing sunset hour! 
Ev'n now my heart earth’s narrow bounds hath 
pass’d ; 
My swelling brain for its cribbed cells too vast. 
(Take a pair o’ sculls, ma’am. I'll row youa 
mile out and a mile in for half-a-crown; and 
there aint a trimmer little craft in all Margate 
than “ Moll o’ Wapping.”] 


All sweet emotions on thy shores abound : 
All gentle passions gentler here are found. 
"T'was here first sprang to life bright Beauty’s 


Queen; . 
Nurtured and cradled on thy billows green. 
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[Here's a prime box o’ smuggled cigars, Miss, 
for your sweetheart! or a nice little keg o’ 
rale French brandy for yourself! Let you 
have “em a bargain. } 


While yet a child, Ocean, I loved to stand 
Gazing and list’ning on thy pebbly strand ; 
And, even now, the song I seem to hear— 
The mariner’s song, to my young heart so dear. 
[ ¥ oi-hoi!—Y oi-ee-ho!— Yow!—Y oi-ce-hey !— 
Eiugh !—Y oi-oi !—Oi-y oi !—Ee-ow-oi-ya- 
| hough! &c. &c.] 





Oh! mighty wondrous world: what fearful forms 
Of giant force thou nursest in thy storms! 
Here pond’rous whales ’mid crashing icebergs 
stray ; 
| Feu vas: leviathans with tempests play. 
[ Here’s your perriwinkles! penny a pint! Win- 
kle-winkle-winkle-winkle-man! Fine fresh 
winkles, only a penny a pint!) 


Behold, along the beach, these beauteous shells! 
In each, I ween, some ocean-spirit dwells: 
Pluck we the first. Its pearly depths behold! 
What hues of crimson, em’rald, azure, gold! 


(Oh! erikey, Bill; vot a conch that lady’s got.) 


Alas! I’m but a hapless child of earth, 

I cannot stray where syren songs of mirth 

Are heard in coral bowers with pearls bedight; 
On me sweet Fortune never smiled so bright! 

(Try your luck, marm, in the lottery. A musi- 
cal box, two paper nautiluses, and a piece of 
the wreck of the Royal George. Only von 
shilling a ticket, and only two numbers wa- 
cant. } 


Oftimes at eve, when the pale moon shines clear, 
And soft winds sigh, those notes I seem to hear: 
Ev’n how, methought I heard the magic strain, 
Oh! syren, sing that well-known song again! 
[ Nix, my Dolly, pals fake away— 

Ni-ix, my Dolly, pals fake away.) 


But, oh! a weight oppresses my sad soul ; 
My spirits sink beneath its dread control. 


[Ease ner !—ease her!) 


Thy boiling waves my daring footsteps spurn; 

To earth again in grief I’m forced to turn. 

(Have Turn astarn!—Half turn astarn! 
Go on !—Go on !] 


Farewell! farewell! though I could stay and gaze 
On thy bright tide, sweet Sea, for endless days; 
But earthly voices call me to the shore, 





[Buy a Wenus’s ear, Miss? or a box 0” pow- 
ders to perwent sea-sickness ? Only von and 
sixpence the lot. } 


| 

Here soothing thoughts come borne on zephyr's | 
wing, 

And saul the heart, like summer flowers, spring 

Sweet thoughts of love, that all thoughts else 
control, 

And in one mighty passion bind the soul. 


I must away; fare—fare-thee-well once more !”” 


(Jn a very small voice, half a mile off.) 


[Holloa, marm, you can’t get back! you've let 
the tide come up all round you, and if you 
attempt to stir you’re a drownded woman, 
Stop where you are, and hold fast My your 
camp-stool till the man comes and he'll bring 

ou ashore wery comfortable on his back for 
ecuwe.”{ 
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THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


In another page will be found a chronological table 
of the leading events which took place in the Otto- 
man empire between the death of Mahmoud the 
second and the signing of the convention of the 15th 
July, by the four powers. They have beer taken 
from the Portafoglio Maltese; tothe sound judgment 
and accurate information of which journal we had 
last week occasion to bear testimony. 

We claim the attention of our readers to this 
chronological table, on account of the light which 
such a résumé is caleulated to throw on the real 
condition and prospects of the Ottoman empire. No 
suspicion can attach to such a naked inartificial state- 
ment of facts, that it has been coloured by the predi- 
lections of the compiler. It merely shows the 
outside of events arranged in the order of time and 
place, leaving the reader to divine by the exercise of 
his own judgment, the character of the living spirit 
beneath, which gives them connection and motion. 

To us, the picture presented is that of a nation in 
name, not in reality—destitute of a head—in which 
haughty and unprincipled grandees shake the fabric 
of society by their struggles for ascendancy: and 
the only really influential parties are the foreign 
diplomatists permanently resident at court. 

It is a nation in mame, not in reality, for there is 
no homogeneous people. The Turks have never 
amalgamated with the tribes they have conquered 
and among whom they have settled. These tribes 
are kept asunder by differences of language and 
religion, and by the influence of clanship and secta- 
rianism among those of the same tongue and faith. 
There are Turks, Arabs, Kurds, Greeks, and Armeni- 


ans; there are Christians, Jews, and Mahometans ; 
there are Bedouins, Turcomans, and Il’allaheen; there 
are Druses, Metualies, Maronites, Armenians catho- 


lie and schismatic, &c. ‘There is no cohesion, no 
faculty of co-operation, amid the chaos of hurgan units. 

This nominal nation has no head. Abdul Medjid, 
a lad of seventeen, taken from the harem where he 
had seen nothing and learned nothing, is in the hands 
of the Divan like an image in the hands of the 

riest. He is the mere vestment of royalty, worn 
by the intriguer who has been able for the moment 
to snatch the reins of government. 

The fierce contests of the more powerful leaders 
for ascendancy, are shaking into fragments this rotten 
structure. Mehemet Ali—ambitious, self#willed, and 
long unaccustomed to any efficient control—is will- 
ing to take to himself a portion of the empire; but, 
born and bred a Turk, he cannot shake himself 
loose from early associations; and it is clear that on 
the death of Mahmoud, he conceived the idea of 
uniting the whole of the empire under his real 
authority, with the name of Vizier, in preference to 
the erecting of anew dynasty. His intrigue with 
the Capitan Pasha, his circular to the provincial 
governors, his SS with the Seraglio, his 
attacks upon Khosreff, all indicate this direction of 
his ambition. On the other hand, Khosreff, the 
faithful drudge of the empire for so many years, the 
moment he is deposed from the Vizierate, engages in 
a plot against the government. Every month since 
the accession of Abdel Medjid was seen a differently 
composed Divan: even the consciousness that. the 


Porte had neither an army nor navy, that the com- 
bined fleets of Egypt and Constantinople were in 
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the possession of Mehemet Ali, and that Ibrahim’s 
— flushed with conquest, occupied the defiles 
|of Taurus, could not stop for the moment the indul- 
gence of their personal animosities. 

| The real directors of events are the foreign diplo- 
| matists resident at Constantinople. When the Sul- 
|tan had neither army nor navy, and the Pasha of 
| Egypt had both, it was the fear of being involved in 
| hostilities with the European powers that arrested 
the progress of the latter. It was the English am- 
| bassador who prompted the intercepting of Mehemet’s 
| Albanian recruits; it was his dragoman who convert- 
/ed the simple movement against Ibrahim in Lebanon 
| into a declaration for the Sultan; it was by his direc- 
| tions that the fighting English consul of Alexandria 
| proposed to take upon him the anomalous power of 
|giving passports to Turks within the Turkish do- 
|minions; it was he who was ever at the elbow 
|of the Divan when its courage flagged, whispering, 
|*no compromise with Mehemet Ali.” In neither 
‘of the factions—that of Constantinople nor that of 
| Alexandria—do we find a generous disgust at foreign 
|interference. Mehemet Ali and the Sultan (that is the 
| Divan) have both of them invoked foreign interfe- 
rence to mediate between them. Both have shown 
| themselves equally ready to accept of power as the 
| gift of the alien infidel. 

The government of the Ottoman empire is as rot- 
ten as the population ischaotic. To talk of its 
regeneration by the actors in the farce at Gui Khaneh 
is idle. That vaunted Hatti Sherif merely mentions 
that certain reforms ought to be set about, and promi- 
ses that this shall forthwith be done. A penal code 
has since been published ; but what is a book of law 
without men to enforce it? and whence are these 
men tocome? From the barbarous clans who oc- 
cupy the Ottoman provinces, and who scarcely know 
what law and government mean? or from the corrupt 
habitués of the old system? Again, the system of 
farming the different branches of the revenue has 
been prohibited, and tax-collectors for every province 
appointed. But as the farmers paid in advance, and 
the collectors can only pay as the money comes in, 
and as the treasury had been exhausted by Mahmoud’s 
operations, the Divan discovered after it had made 
the change, that it had no funds for immediate use, 
and no means of getting them. Some three days 
after it had substituted salaried collectors for farmers 
of the revenue, the Divan met to consider how it was 
to raise money in the interim. The collectors are 
goaded to send in money for their provinces without 
delay: the people, accustomed to have time allowed 
them by the farmers, are every where complaining of 
exactions: and the government a the col- 
lectors for executing its own orders to keep the 
discontented quiet. To envenom this growing dis- 
content, the Ulemah are beginning to denounce 
Reshid Pasha’s new penal code (framed upon the 
| Code Napoléon) as a blasphemous attempt to super- 
|sede the Koran. And to complete the ingredients 

of this witch’s cauldron, the Turkish government is 
about to throw ina foreign loan oran issue of Turkish 
“assignats. 

| It may gratify the vanity of Lord Ponsonby to 
| think that he holds in his hands the destiny of the 
| Ottoman empire. It may gratify the vanity of Lord 
| Palmerston to think that he has beat his brother 
| intriguer, M. Thiers. But what concern has Great 
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Britain in this miserable conflict? The Ottoman 
empire is dissolving through the influence of its own 
vices: itean be kept alive by no human aid—least 
of all by the interference of aliens. Our govern- 
ment is merely wasting there the attention and effurts 
and expenditure upon which British interests have 
the first and only legitimate claim. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED IN 
TURKEY BETWEEN THE DEATH OF MAHMOUD THE 
SECOND AND THE SIGNING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
suLy LoTR. 

1839, April. The troops of the Sultan cross the 
Euphrates at Bir. 

1839, May. Mehemet Alideclares to the Austrian 
and Russian consuls, charged with a joint message 
to him from their respective courts, that if the troops 
of the Sultan reerossed the Euphrates, he would 
order his troops to retreat also, and recall his son to 
Damascus; if the troops of Hafiz Pasha retired to 
Malatia, Ibrahim should be recalled to Egypt; and 
if the great powers would guarantee peace and recog- 
nise his hereditary right to Egypt, Syria, and Candia, 
he would recall the greater part of his troops from 
Syria. 

1839, June 25th. The battle of Nezib, in which 
Hafiz pasha’s troops are entirely defeated by those 
of Ibrahim, and their artillery taken. 

1839, July 1st. Sultan Mahmoud the second dies, 
in the po ages 9 of his life and the thirty-first 
of his reign; and is succeeded by his son, Abdul 
Medjid, born 20th April, 1823. 
ed prime minister. 

1339, July 9¢h, A messenger from the Capitan 
Pasha to Mehemet Ali reaches Alexandria. 

1839, July 13th, The Capitan Pasha arrives at 
Alexandria in his admiral-ship: the rest of the 
Turkish fleet arrive on the 14th, and are delivered up 
to Mehemet Ali. 

1839, July. Mehemet Ali despatches a circular to 
all the pashas of the Empire, intimating that Khosreff 
Pasha’s intrigues were the cause of his troops being 
attacked by the Sultan’s; that on learning the acces- 
sion of Abdul Medjid, he (Mehemet) had ordered 
Ibrahim not to follow up his advan ; that on 
learning that Khosreff was appointed Vizier, he 
(Mehemet) felt convinced the ascendancy of that 
minister must be destructive to the empire; that 
Ahmet Capitan Pasha had formed the same opinion, 
and acted upon it by keeping his fleet out of the 
power of Khosreff, and uniting it with the fleet of 
Alexandria, in order that the conjoined fleets might 
be in a condition to serve the sovereign and the na- 
tion. The cireular adds, that Mehemet Ali had 
received the Capitan Pasha with distinction; had 
written to Khosreff Pasha, urging him to tender his 
resignation to the Sultan; and had at the same time 
addressed letters to the mother and aunt of the Sul- 
tan, the Sheich-ul-Islam and Habil Pasha, and con- 
juring them to co-operate for the removal of K hosreff 
from the administration in order to save the country. 


Khosreff is appoint- 


It concludes by especially exhorting each pasha to | 


concur in seeking the removal of Khosreff, in order 
to preserve the peace and prosperity of the rg 
1839, August 8th. ‘The six messengers of Mehe- 


met Ali charged with the copies of his cireular to the 
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Pashas, addressed to the Pasha of Salonica, the 
Muzzir of Macedonia, and other functionaries of 
Roumelia, are arrested on their arrival at Salonica, 
and a courier despatched to procure instructions rela- 
tive to their fate from Constantinople. 

1839, August 14th, Tatars of Hafiz Pasha bring 
word to Constantinople of the dissemination of 
Mehemet Ali’s circular through the south-eastern 
Asiatic provinces. 

1839, August 21st. The English and Russian am- 
bassadors visit Khosreff Pasha, who received a few 
days earlier the letter of Mehemet Ali. The Rus- 
sian ambassador assures the Vizier that he may 
calculate on the support of Russia. The same diplo- 
matist visits Habil Pasha, and gives him the same 
assurance. 

1839, August 25¢h. The Turkish steam vessel 
despatched to Salonica to take possession of the 
emissaries of Mehemet Ali, reported to have been 
arrested there, returns without them. 

1839, September. The Pasha of Tripoli Ne Bar- 
bary) refuses to receive the messenger of Mehemet 
Ali, and sends to Constantinople a request for aid in 
troops and money. Insurrections among the peasant- 
ry of Tripoli and the Arab tribes of Bengazi, are 
attributed to the Pasha’s refusal to receive the Egyp- 
tiaa messenger. 

1839, September 27th. The correspondent of the 
Portafoglio Maltese writes from Constantinople— 
“Frequent councils are held regarding Egyptian 
matters. Notwithstanding the state of affairs, ren- 
dering the very existence of the Ottoman empire 

recarious, demands a mys union among the mem- 
come of the Divan, they seem to be continually 
engrossed with personal qurrels, and changes are 
daily made among the offici*!s, on the sole ground 
of caprice or personal favour.” He then proceeds 
to notice a partial reconstruction of the Ottoman 
ministry—the third since the ascension of Abdul 
Medjid. He narrates the following incident as 
having occurred on the 17th—* The ambassadors of 
France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, met at the 
residence of Lord Ponsonby, and had a long confer- 
ence. The discussion was terminated by a striking 
action of Lord Ponsonby : lifting one of the candles 
which stood on the table, and blowing it out, he said 
to his colleagues, the general interest of Europe 
required that the power of Mehemet Ali should be 
extingfiished like that candle.” 

1839, October. Disturbances in Albania: An 
emissary despatched to Constantinople by the mal- 
contents to request the recal of Mustafa Pasha. 

1839, October 17th, Fresh changes in the Divan. 

1839, November 3d. Promulgation of the Hatti 
Sherif of Gul Khaneh. This document declares 
that “The imperial institutions ought to aim princi- 
pally at the attainment of three objects—first, to 
afford to all subjects a guarantee of perfect security 
in their lives, honours, and fortunes; second, to es- 
tablish a regular system of imposing and levying 
taxes; third, to establish a regular system for recruit- 
ing the army, and fixing the term for which a soldier 
ought to serve.”’ A promise is given that the impe- 
rial councils will immediately proceed to draw up 
laws for enforcing these objects, which are to be 
published as soon as they have received the Sultan’s 
sanction. : 

1839, Wovember. 

Serect Reviews 


A firman is despatched to the 
34 
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Muzzir of Koniah and all heads of districts under 
him, containing an account of the promulgation of the 
Hatti Sherif of Gul Khaneh, intimating that laws 
for regulating taxation and the levying of soldiers 
will soon be published; enjoining respect for the 
lives, honour, and propery of all subjects; and 
ordaining that no one shall be put to death until the 
accusation and proof have been transmitted to Con- 
stantinople, and sentence prenounced by the Sultan. 
The officers to whom the firman is addressed are 
ordered to convoke the inhabitants of their respec- 
tive districts, and read it aloud tothem. They are 
especially exhorted to take care that no one falls into 
the mistake that the Hatti Sherif gives complete ex- 
emption from taxation. 

1839, December. A commission under the presi- 
dency of Haji Saib, and under the surveillance of 
Reschid Pasha, meets every Thursday and Sunday 
in Constantinople, to propose the laws for regulating 
taxation and recruiting, promised by the Hatti 
Sherif. 

1839, December 18th. The Hatti Sherif reaches 
Alexandria. Mehemet Ali causes it to be promulga- 
ted with great pomp. Colonel Hodges arrives the 
same day, to replace Colonel Campbell as consul- 
general. 

1839, December Qlet. The first grand council held 
at Constantinople for the purpose of discussing the 
new laws. ‘The members are given to understand 
that the Code Napoléon is to form the basis of the 
new legislation, and the manner in which the dis- 
cussion is to be concluded is to be explained to them. 

1840, January 3d. The Ottoman Divan resolve 


that the practice of farming the imposts shall be 
abolished,.and that the taxes are to be collected in 


future by salaried collectors. Some taxes having 
been farmed out for the year before this resolution 
was adopted, the bargains are broken. Commission- 
ers are appointed to prepare a census of all the pro- 
vinces and districts of the empire; and at the same 
time, to making a “‘ minute inquest regarding the 
fortune of every individual.” The sarafs (bankers) 
of Constantinople are regarded as threatened with 
ruin by this measure; they having made advances 
to the farmers of the revenue, who were in the habit 
of repaying them in small sums as they collected 
the taxes. 

1840, January §th. Said Pasha is appointed Capi- 
tan Pasha in room of Achmet. This long-delayed 
appointment is understood to intimate the close of 
negotiations between the Porte and Mehemet Ali, 
who resumes his warlike preparations as soon as he 
hears of it. 

1840, January 9th. The Divan resolves to render 
the Haradj capitation-tax (paid by the non-Mussul- 
man subjects of the Porte) less oppressive. At a 
subsequent meeting, the collectors are appointed for 
Roumelia, (European Turkey :) to be eligible to this 
office, a man must be able to read and write his own 
language. Three classes of collectors are appointed ; 
to the first is allotted a salary per man of 10,000 pi- 
astres, to the second 7,500 piastres, and to the third 
5,000 piastres. It is also resolved that the judges 
throughout the empire shall in future be paid by 
salaries. 

1840, January 14th. A council is held in the 
arsenal at Constantinople for the purpose of disco- 
vering some means of raising money to defray the 
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expenses of government until the new system can 
be brought into operation. 

1840, January 26th. Of this date, the Alexandrian 
correspondent of the Portafoglio Maltese writes— 
‘*Men’s minds are agitated by the precarious condi- 
tion of this country; and the anxiety is increased by 
the bitterly hostile language held by the British Con- 
sul (Colonel Hodges) to Mehemet Ali, during a con- 
ference he had with him a few days ago.” 

1840, February. Vivid apprehensions are excited 
in Constantinople, by an announcement that the go- 
vernment is preparing to pay its functionaries in 
treasury orders, which are to be transferable, and to 
form a paper a 

1840, March. e Turkish grandees begin to 
evince symptoms of discontent with the provisions 
of the Hatti Sherif of Gul Khaneh. 

1840, March. Military governors, each receiving 
a salary amounting to about 3,000/. per annum, are 
appointed to all the Turkish provinces. 

1840, March 7th. By order of Sir H. Douglas, 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, a 
British frigate sails in pursuit of two Greek vessels 
freighted by an emissary of Mehemet Ali to trans- 
port Albanian recruits to Alexandria. On the ap- 
pearance of the British vessel, the Albanians dis- 

rse, and the two transports are seized and detained 
- Sir Howard. The government Gazette of Corfu 
boasts of this as a proof of the Lord High Com- 
missioner’s determination “ to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire, by preventing such of its 
provinces as are in his immediate vicinity from being 
transformed into recruiting-stations for its seditious 
subjects.” 

1840, March 30th. A violent altercation between 
Mehemet Ali and Colonel Hodges, on account of 
the English consul telling the Pasha that he must 
allow all the Turkish sailors who wished to return 
to Constantinople liberty to depart; and that if he 
refused, he (Colonel Hodges) would himself furnish 
them with passports. Next day, the Pasha appoints 
Achmet Pasha admiral of the two fleets. 

1840, April 4th. The Divan resolve to fix a civil 
list for the Sultan; an unheard-of arrangement in the 
Ottoman empire, where the sovereign had always 
appropriated to his private use as much of the state 
revenue as he pleased. 

1840, April 27th. The correspondent of the Por- 
tafoglio Maltese in Constantinople writes, of this 
date—* The Divan is split into two parties: the ma- 
jority wish for an amicable settlement of the Egyp- 
tian disputes; but Lord Ponsonby, impelled by his 
mania of depressing Mehemet Ali, prevents an ar- 
rangement from being concluded in the sense of the 
majority, taking upon him to promise that the Eng- 
lish fleet will make a demonstration on the coast of 
Syria as soon as the Neapolitan business is settled.” 
The same writer announces that Nafiz Pasha, the 
most strenuous opponent of the reform of Gul Kha- 
neh, had been deposed from the government of Adri- 
anople, for exciting the Turks to arm on a false re- 
port of an insurrection among the Greeks. 

1840, May 7th, ‘The correepondent of the Porta- 
foglio Maltese in Constantinople writes—“ A penal 
code has been drawn up in the Turkish language. It 
is the work of Reschid Pasha—ma quest’ uomo é 
molto solo.” ‘The code appoints three classes of offi- 
cials in each province: the body of the Ulemah, to 
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distribute justice; the Muzzir, to exercise the func- 
tions of police; the Menhassil, or taxgatherers. An- 
other correspondent of the same date writes—“ Even 
here, in Constantinople, the Mahometan population 
is in general dissatisfied with the rapid and success- 
ive innovations of Reschid Pasha, who is re ed 
as a perfect infidel, The Ulemah publicly declare 
that this new code is sacrilegious. Many persons in 
power share this opinion; and the number of his 
enemies is on the increase.” ‘“ Abdul Medjid,” the 
writer adds, “has no more influence in the govern- 
ment than in the rising and setting of the sun. His 
ministers have consigned him to the Kislar Aga, who 
has thrown him into the arms of acohort of Aouris.”” 

1840, .Way. Insurrection in Mount Lebanon: the 
prominent grievance of the insurgents the attempt 
of Ibrahim to take back the arms he had entrusted 
to the mountaineers, for the purpose of arming his 
troops. 

1840, Mcy 10¢h. Halil Pasha deposed from the 
office of Seraskier.—Complaints crowd in from all 
provinces of the exactions of the new tax-collectors. 

1840, June 8th. Khosreff, the Grand Vizier, is 
deposed ; Raouf Pasha, a man of little note, is nomi- 
nated his successor; Mustafa Nouri, the new Seras- 
kier, arrives in Constantinople from Macedonia; 
Reschid Pasha has the chief influence in the Divan. 

1840, June 28¢h. Sami Bey arrives in Constanti- 
nople, despatched by Mehemet Ali to convey his 
congratulations to the Sultan on the birth of a daugh- 
ter,and to Raouf Pasha on his promotion to the office 
of Grand Vizier. Changes of almost all the Muz- 
zirs and military governors of the empire, under the 
wretext that they are creatures of the ex-vizier 

‘hosreff. 

1840, July 6¢h-12¢h. Sami Bey has an audience 
of the Sultan, and several confidential interviews 
with Reschid Pasha and other ministers. Reinforce- 
ments of troops, however, are from time to time des- 
patched to Asia Minor. 

1840, Jnly 8th. The ex-Vizier Khosreff exiled: 
it is asserted for participation in a plot against the 
government. 

1840, July 15th. The convention between Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, for settling the 
affairs of Turkey and Egypt, signed at London. 


ORIGINES HIBERNIC2. 


Some erudite antiquarians trace the Irish to a Punic 
origin: that grave philosopher Tom Brown the 
younger, inclines to the opinion that they are Egyp- 
tians.* Their theory of commerce induces us to 
derive them from the Chinese. 

The fervour with which the Irish patriots seek to 
exclude English manufactures, English capital, and 
English workmen from Ireland, is worthy of the 
Chinese legislators. We have before us at this 
moment advertisements, lithographed circulars, and 
colossal placards, all aiming to promote that great 
end. The hatter is obli to advertise that the 
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report of his importing hats from Lancashire is a 
vile calumny, intended to frighten the virtuous from 
his shop. The partners in an “infant concern” inti- 
mate by private circular, that having, “in obedience 
to the demands of the public,” taken premises “ for 
the purpose of manufacturing every article connected 
with their branch of business,” they trust “ their 
long experience and practical knowledge” will enable 
them to meet the most reputed manufactories of 
England. Again, a patriotic rival denounces in the 
newspapers an extensive dealer, because—imprimis, 
** his hats are manufactured in Lancashire”; secundo, 
“his interest is interwoven and identified to too 
great an extent with English capital”; and lastly, he 
has “imported shopmen with smock-frocks, from 
Lancashire, thereby insulting the Irish.” This last 
denunciation of “ outside barbarians” could scarcely 
enter any mind not of Chinese descent. 

There are several subordinate circumstances which 
serve to corroborate this main evidence. For exam- 
ple—the Chinese call their country “the central 
flowery land”; the Irish theirs, “ first flower of the 
earth.”” There is a philological approximation be- 
tween the names “ Con-fu-ci-us” a * O-Con-nell,”” 
(we lay no stress on the suggestion that “* O-Con- 
nell” might with equal propriety be written “* Con-fu- 
si-on.”’) In short, should O-Con-nextt become the 
Con-Fru-ci-us of the Hiberno-Chinese, he might very 

roperly be crowned under the pure mandarin title of 
Hrs the First; and then, of course, Prince John 
(lately installed his successor), being allowed on all 
hands to be a much less man, would be legitimately 
entitled to be called Hum the Great. 

But women, since the days of Eve, have been pro- 
a the destroyers of every comfortable pros- 
pect. Notwithstanding the flattery Dan has lavished 
upon his countrywomen, they oppose him in his 
great Hiberno-Chinese system of mercantile policy. 
An admirer of the exclusive system writes to the 
editor of the Leeds Mercury—“ A friend of mine tells 
me, that notwithstanding all the inquiry for Irish, he 
sells twenty gray English calicoes for one Irish. 
The women will not give 4d. per yard more. Themen 
are more firm to what they think will benefit their 
country.” 

We suspect Miss Martineau is not the only woman 
who is in advance of “the lords of creation” in the 
science of politieal economy. 


* His main argument is not without weight— 


« According to some learn’d opinions, 
The Irish once were Carthaginians ; 
But, judging from some late descriptions, 
I'd rather say they were Egyptians. 
My reason’s this—the priests of Isis, 
When forth they march’d in grand arrey, 
Employ’d, ‘mong other strange devices, 
A sacred ass to lead the way: 
And still the antiquarian traces, 
Mgor- Irish lords, this pagan plan; 
For still, in all religious cases, 


They put Lord Roden in the van.” 
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THE TRUE PORTRAITURE OF WAR. 


Continued from Museum, page 237.) 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I exhibited before your readers, in your last num- 
ber, a few characteristic sketches of war. My object 
was not to argue the general question of the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of war under any circumstan- 
ces; much less was it political, in reference to 
passing or past events. But I thought it not unmeet 
to endeavour to strip war of the gorgeous robes in 
which it is wont to be arrayed, and td show it in its 
naked deformity; for unhappily, in its “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance,” it appears so fascinating to young 
and ardent minds; it appeals so clamorously to 
worldly honour, professed patriotism, and many dig- 
nified virtues; it is so environed by what ambitious 
men call glory, so entrenched by human passions, 
and so often addresses the sordid cupidity of those 
to whom it is gainful, that there is need of a strong 
counteracting pressure, from the consideration of its 
overwhelming enormities, to oppose the levity with 
which individuals and nations are recklessly drawn 
into it. 

If all wise, humane, and religious men would 
follow our Lord’s exhortation to “count the cost” of 
war—the moral cost as well as the pecuniary, the 
overwhelming cost of affliction to unoffending suf- 
ferers, the cost to our enemy as well as to ourselves— 
wars would be few and far between; for the influ- 
ence of such men would produce a salutary effect 
upon general society ; and were all men such, there 
would be no wars atall. It is very important, there- 


fore, that the revolting features of this grim monster 


should not be veiled; the seriously reflecting Chris- 
tian will at once discern, though the exhibition of 
an exciting scene may inflame a giddy mind fora 
moment; yetthe second thoughts which recur at a 
more sober hour, pressing upon the reason, the 
feelings, and the conscience, may be of great use in 
counteracting false impressions. 

Painful then as are such pictures as those which 1 
am presenting to your readers, I believe them to be 
salutary. I leave them for consideration, without 
pressing to the full the conclusions which they pre- 
sent to my own mind; but in addressing the professed 
followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, who is em- 
phatically “the prince of peace,” and at whose 
nativity angels sang the blessed anthem, ** Glory to 
Giod in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men,” I am privileged to set aside, as not 
being lawful, that is, Christian, motives of action, 
the sordid, ambitious, and revengeful feelings which 
usually indnee wars and fightings, which, as St. 
James says, come of men’s lusts, and assuredly are 
not “the froits of the spirit.” It cannot be denied, 
that if all mankind were brought into obedience to 
Christ, wars would cease; but by reason that true 
Christians are surrounded by those who are not such, 
and also by reason that many who call themselves 
Christians are governed only by secular principles, 
there have never ceased to be excuses for war, or 
inducements to it. Bat we have the blessed cer- 
tainty of knowing that the hour shall arrive, when 
these afflicting seenes shall be unknown; when 
nation shall not lift sword against nation; when 
they shali not burst, or destroy in God’s holy moun- 
tain, but all shall prove themselves the servants of 
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Him “who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save.” 

In the mean time ought we not to cherish a peace- 
fol spirit? Ought we not to abhor those accursed 
maxims of Greek and Roman paganism, with which 
our youth is nurtured, in the pages of classical an- 
tiquity, and which find an echo in those of too many 
historians, poets, and even moralists, in days ¢f 
Christian light: and to do our utmost in our respective 
spheres to promote the fruits of the spirit, which are 
‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith meekness, temperance.” 

{ would trust that, by contrast and recoil of mind, 
the following sketches may be auxiliary in promot- 
ing this blessed spirit. ‘The passages are all, | 
believe, genuine records; though, even if it should 
be that any of the narratives were in part ideal, they 
might be easily paralleled by well known and un- 
doubted facts; for, instead of a few pages of cursory 
illustrations, innumerable volumes might be written, 
and many might be transcribed from beginning to 
end as one series of war-pictures. 

From Dr. Chalmers’s Sermon on the day of National 
Thankegiving for the restoration of peace, Jan. 18, 
1816.—O tell me, if there be any relentings of pity 
in your bosom, how could you endure it, to behold 
the agonies of the dying man—as, goaded by pain, he 
grasps the cold ground in convulsive energy, or faint 
with the loss of blood, his pulse ebbs low, and the 
gathering paleness spreads itself over his connte- 
nance—or wrapping himself round in despair, he can 
only mark, by a few feeble quiverings, that life still 
lurks and lingers in his lacerated body—or lifting up 
a faded eye, he casts on you a look of imploring 
helplessness, for that succour which no sympathy 
can yield him. It may be painful to dwell on such 
a representation—but this is the way in which the 
cause of humanity is served. The eye of the senti- 
mentalist turns away from its suflerings, and he 
passes by on the other side, lest he hear that plead- 
ing voice, which is armed with a tone of remonstrance 
so vigorous as to disturb him. He cannot bear thus 
to pause, in imagination, on the distressing picture 
of one individual ; but multiply it ten thousand times 
—say, how much of all this distress has been heaped 
together upon a single field—give us the arithmetic of 
this accumulated wretchedness, and lay it before us 
with all the accuracy of an official computation— 
and, strange to tell, not one sigh is Jifted up among 
the crowd of eager listeners, as they stand on tiptoe, 
and catch every syllable of utterance, which is read 
to them out of the registers of death. O! say, what 
mystic spell is that, which so blinds us to the suffer- 
ings of our brethren—which deafens to our ea: the 
voice of bleeding humanity, when it is aggravated 
by the shriek of dying thousands—which makes the 
very magnitude of the slaughter throw a softening 
disguise over its cruelties, and its horrors—which 
causes us to eye with indifference the field that is 
crowded with the most revolting abominations, and 
arrests that sigh, which each individual would singly 
have drawn from us, by the report of the many who 
have fallen, and breathed their last in agony along 
with him? 

When I think that the Christians, even of the 
great world, form but a very little flock, and that an 
army is not a propitious soil for the growth of Chris- 
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tian principle—when I think on the character of one 
such army, that had been led on for years by a 
rufian ambition—and been enured to scenes of bar- 
harity—and had gathered a most ferocious hardihood 
of soul, from the many enterprises of violence to 
which an unprincipled commander had carried them 
—when I follow them to the field of battle, and 
further think, that on both sides of an exasperated 
contest, the gentleness of Christianity can have uo 
place in almost any bosom; but that nearly every 
heart is lighted up with fury, and breathes a vin- 
dictive purpose against a brother of the species, I 
cannot but reckon it among the most fearful of the 
calamities of war—that while the work of death is 
thickening along its ranks, so many disembodied 
spirits should pass into the presence of Him who 
sitteth upon the throne, in sach a posture, and with 
such a preparation. 

Ihave no time, and assuredly as little taste, for 
expatiating upon a topic so melancholy, nor can I 
afford at present to set before you a vivid picture of 
the other miseries which war carries in its train— 
how it desolates every country through which it rolls, 
and spreads violation and alarm among its villages— 
how at its approach every home pours forth its 
trembling fugitives—how all the rights of property 
and all the provisions of justice, must give way be- 
fore its devouring exactions—how, when Sabbath 
comes, no Sabbath charm comes along with it—and 
for the sound of the church bell, which went to 
spread its music over some fine landscape of nature, 
and summon rustic worshippers to the house of 
prayer—nothing is heard but the deathful vollies 
of the battle, and the maddening outcry of infuriated 
men—how, as the fruit of victory, an unprincipled 
licentionsness which no discipline can restrain, is 
suffered to walk at large among the people—and ail 
that is pure, and reverend, and holy in the virtue of 
families, is cruelly trampled on, and held in the bit- 
terest derision. Oh! my brethren, were we to pur- 
sue those details, which no pen ever attempts, and 
no chronicle perpetuates, we should be tempted to 
ask, what that is which civilisation has done for the 
character of the species? 


Edmund Burke's Calculation of the depopulating 
effects of War.—I shall draw to a conclusion, oy 
making a general calculation of the whole. I thin 


I have actually mentioned above thirty-six millions. 


| have not particularised any more. I do not pretend 
to exactness; therefore, for the sake of a general 
view, I shal! lay together all those actually slain in 
battles, or who have perished ina no less miserable 
manner by the other destructive consequences of war, 
from the beginning of the world to this day, in the 
four parts of it, at a thousand times as much; no 
exaggerated calculation, allowing for time and ex- 
tent. We have not perhaps spoke of the five hun- 
dredth part; Lam sure I have not of what is actually 
ascertained in history; but how much of these 
butcheries are only expressed in generals, what part 
of time history has never reached, and what vast 
spaces of the habitable globe it has not embraced, | 
need not mention, I need not enlarge on these 
torrents of silent and inglorious blood which have 
glutted the thirsty sands of Afric, or discoloured the 
polar snow, or fed the savage forests of America, for 
so many ages of continual war; shall J, to justify 
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my calculations from the charge of extravagance add 
to the account those skirmishes which happen in all 
wars, without being singly of sufficient dignity in 
mischief, to merit a place in history, but which by 
their frequency compensate for this comparative inno- 
cence; saall 1 inflame the account by those general 
massacres which have devoured whole cities and 
uations ; those wasting pestilences, those consuming 
famines, and all those furies that follow in the train 
of war? I have no need to exaggerate; and I have 
purposely avoided a parade of eloquence on this 
occasion. I should despise it upon any occasion ; 
else, in mentioning these slaughters, it is obvious 
how much the whole might be heightened, by an 
affecting description of the horrors that attend the 
wasting of kingdoms, and sacking of cities. 


The capture of Gawitghur, from Twelve Years’ 
Military Adventures ; by an oficer.—The troops com- 
posing the storming party, particularly the Busepe 
ans, behaved with great bravery on this occasion. 
But, while I say this, truth obliges me to declare, 
that their moderation after victory, was not equal to 
their valor in achieving it. I saw a party of the 
brigade bring out some of the enemy, whom they 
had found concealed in a house, saying that they 
would give the rascals a chance. Then, taking them 
out one by one like basket-hares, they called to them 
in Hindostanee, to run; and when they had got to 
the distance of about thirty yards, they leveled and 
brought them down. It was with difficulty that they 
could be persuaded to give up this cruel diversion. 
Whether it is owing to the arrack they drink, or to 
some other cause, | know not; but certainly the 
European soldiers in India become very blood-thirsty 
and doaian. On this occasion I almost fell a vie- 
tim myself to this disposition; for, being attracted 
by 2 great noise in one of the houses, | went in, and 
found several of our soldiers in the act of plundering 
and ill-using the inhabitants. On remonstrating 
with them on their brutal conduct, and on their 
breach of orders, (for all plundering was positively 
forbidden by the general, in the orders issued pre- 
viously to the assault,) I was told to “ get about my 
business for a meddiing young rascal, or they would 
put their bayonets into me ; and that, having entered 
the place by storm, the devil himself should not 
hinder them from having their rightof plunder;” 
which salutation was accompanied by such an evi- 
dent determination to put heir threats in execution, 
that I was glad to make my escape in a whole skin. 

A horrid scene which I witnessed at this time made 
such a lively impression upon my youthful mind, 
that the very recollection of it, even at this distance 
of time, makes my blood run cold. When the fort 
was completely in our possession, and all firing had 
ceased, | was, in company with another officer, stroll- 
ing among some buildings, which, from their supe- 
rior order, appeared to have belonged to the killedar, 
orsome functionary of note in the garrison; when 
some groans proceeding from one of the houses 
caught our ears. We entered, and to our astonish- 
ment beheld a large room full of women, many of 
them young and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, most 
of them dead, but some still in the agonies of disso- 
lution. Every tender, every manly feeling of the 
heart was shocked at suchasight. It could not be 
our soldiers that had done such adeed. No! the 
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suspicion could not be harboured an instant. No 
human motive alone could have urged such an act. 
And so it proved; for, on questioning the survivors, 
we learned that the Rajpoots composing the garrison, 
who had their families with them, finding all hopes 
of saving the place to be vain, had collected their 
wives and daughters, and having butchered them in 
the manner above described, sallied forth, with no 
hope but that of selling their lives dearly. Although 
so completely in opposition to Christian principles, 
we cannot blame the deed: herrid and barbarous as 
it was, still it had in it something of a noble cha- 
racter. It was in consonance with their religious 
principles; and it was to save their wives and 
daughters from pollution! The men who perpetrat- 
ed this deed of horror were the same who precipi- 
tated themselves with such desperation on our Euro- 
peans, and not one of whom would accept quarter. 

Our loss on this occasion, and during the opera- 
tions of the siege, was not so great as might have 
been expected. That of the enemy mast have been 
immense. Out of a garrison of about 8000 men, 
none escaped but such as dropped from the walls at 
the peril of their lives, all the gates having been 
stopped up by our troops. 


The Capture of St. Sebastian; from the same.—On 
the 30th of August, being sufficiently recovered of 
my wound, I set off by land to resume my duties at 
the siege of St. Sebastian, hoping to be in time for 
the second assault; but in this I was disappointed ; 
for on the road I heard the news of our dear bought 
success. When I arrived, the breach was still co- 
vered with our killed; and part of the escarp of the 
river face of the hornwork, which the enemy had 
undermined, sti!] lay over a heap of our poor fel- 
lows, whose arms and legs protruded from under the 
masonry. Within the entrenchments behind, and 
on the flanks of the breach, lay heaps of the French; 
showing the conrage with which they had defended 
the place, and displaying signal proofs of the effects 
of our artillery, which had been particularly well 
directed during the assault, 

At the time of my arrival the town was ina blaze; 
not owing, as the French have asserted, to any en- 
deavours on our part to accomplish its destruction, 
but chiefly to the quantity of combustibles which they 
themselves had left scattered about. It continued 
burning for some days, at the end of which nothing 
was left of the greater part of the town but the shells 
of the houses. What became of the inhabitants I 
know not; but all I saw of them was a few of the 
lowest class prowling about among the skeletons of 
the houses, and groping among the still smoking 
ashes. Jt was alleged by the French that our troops 
had committed unwarranted cruelties and excesses 
after the storm; but 1 never could learn that there 
was any foundation for this assertion. As usual on 
such occasions, the town was plundered as a matter 
of course; though I dare say, if the truth were 
known, the French had left us little to do in that 
way. Such is war, even among the most civilised 
poo O my countrymen! may its horrors never 

e brought home to you! 


Thus closed the siege of St. Sebastian, after cost- 
ing us nearly 4,000 men in killed and wounded, be- 
sides an immense expenditure of ammunition and 
stores; and, what was not the least cost, causing the 
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destruction of a fine town belonging to our allies: 
all of which, in my opinion, was unnecessary ; for, 
after getting possession of the convent of St. Barto- 
lomeo, one brigade of our army would have been suf- 
ficent to keep the garrison in check; while, at this 
season of the’year, a brig of war or two could have 

revented the fortress from receiving any supplies 

y sea. But Lord Wellington calculated, I suppose, 
from the apparent weakness of the place, that he 
could have taken it with a small loss. 


(From Seward’s Anecdotes)—Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, having met with very great 
resistance as he was besieging the town of Nesle in 
Picardy, as soon as it was surrendered to him ordered 
the inhabitants to be put to the sword, the command- 
ing officer to be hung — the ramparts, and the 
whole town to be set one fire. Then looking on these 
atrocities with the greatest coolness, he said to one 
of his attendants, ** Such fruit does the tree of war 
bear.’ 


(4 French hospital scene in the retreat from Torres 
Vedras; from “ The Journal of an Offcer.”)—It was 
soon universally understood, that the French were in 
full retreat; there was now no hope of a great 
pitched battle, and all that I could expect was, that 
as our regiment formed a part of the advance, we 
might now and then have a brush with the rear- 
guard of the French, which was, ye know, com- 
seer of the flower of the army, and commanded by 
Marshal Ney, the “ bravest of the brave.” 

I will give you, in another letter, an account of 
the most striking scenes I witnessed during the pur- 
suit after our ferocious enemy. They had been 
cheated out of a victory over us, - they said, and 
so, in Gallic presumption, they probably felt,) when, 
some months before, Massena beheld that army 
which he threatened to drive into the sea, frowning 
on him from impregnable heights, all bristling with 

nnon. Instead of battle, and conquest, and tri- 
umph, they had long remained in hopeless inactivity, 
and at last their convoys being intercepted by the 
Guerillas, they had endured all the intensest miseries 
of famine. Accordingly, when they broke up, the 
soul of the French army was in a burning fever of 
savage wrath. Ditches were often literally filled 
with clotted and coagulated blood, as with mire— 
the bodies of peasants, put to death like dogs, were 
lying there horribly mangled; little naked infants, 
of a year old, or less, were found besmeared in the 
mud of the road, transfixed with bayonet wounds— 
and in one instance, a child, of about a month old, 1 
myself saw with the bayonet left still sticking in its 
neck—young women and matrons were found lying 
dead with cruel and shameful wounds; and, as if 
some general law to that effect had been promulgated 
to the army, the priests were hanged upon trees by 
the road side. But no more of this at present. 

I wish now to give you some idea of a scene I wit- 
nessed at Mirando de Cervo on the ninth day of our 
pursuit. Yet I fear that a sight so terrible cannot be 
shadowed out, except in the memory of him who 
beheld it. Iehtered the town about dusk. It had 
been a black, grim, and gloomy sort of a day—at one 
time fierce blasts of wind, and at another perfect still- 
ness, with far off thunder. Altogether there was 4 
wild adaptation of the weather and the day to the 
retreat of a great army. 
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Just as I was passing the great Cross in the prin- 
cipal street, I met an old haggard looking wretch— 
a woman, who seemed to have in her hollow eyes an 
unaccountable expression of cruelty—a glance like 
that of madness; but her deportment was quiet and 
rational, and she was evidently of the middle rank 
of society, though her dress was faded and squalid. 
She told me (without being questioned) in broken 
English, that I would find eomfortable accommoda- 
tion in an old convent that stood at some distance 
among a grove of cork trees; pointing to them at the 
same time with her long shriveled hand and arm, 
and giving a sort of hysterical laugh. You will 
find, said she, nobody there to disturb you. 

In a sort of reverie, I walked up a pretty long 
flight of steps, and was standing at the entrance to 
the cloisters of the convent. I then saw something 
that made me speedily forget the old woman, though 
what it was I did see, I could not, in the first mo- 
ments of = | amazement and horror, very distinctly 
comprehend. 

Above a hundred dead bodies lay and sat before 
my eyes, all of them apperpatly in the very attitude 
or posture in which they had died. I looked at them 
for at least a minute before I knew that they were 
all corpses. Something in the mortal silence of the 
place told me that I alone was alive in this dreadful 
company. A desperate courage enabled me then to 
look stedfastly at the scene before me. The bodies 
were mostly clothed in mats, and rugs, and tattered 
great coats: some of them merely wrapped round 
about with girdles of straw; and two or three per- 
fectly naked. Every face had a different expression, 
but all painfal, horrid, agonised, bloodless; many 
glazed eyes were wide open; and perhaps this was 
the most shocking thing in the whole spectacle. It 
was a sort of hospital. ‘These wretched beings were 
— all desperately or mortally wounded; and 
after having been stripped by their comrades, they 
had been left there dead and to die. 

I had begun to view this ghastly sight with some 
composure, when I saw, at the remotest part of the 
hospital, a gigantic figure sitting, covered with blood 
and almost naked, upon a rude bedstead, with his 
back leaning against the wall, and his eyes fixed 
directly on mine. I thought he was alive, and shud- 
dered; but he was stone dead. In the last agonies 
he had bitten his under lip almost entirely off, and 
his long biack beard was drenched in clotted gore, 
and likewise lay in large blots on his shaggy bosom. 
One of his hands had convulsively grasped the 
wood-work of the bedstead, which had been crushed 
in the grasp. I recognised the corpse. He wasa 
Serjeant in a grenadier regiment, and, during the 
tetreat, distinguished for acts of savage valour. One 
day he killed, with his own hand, Harry Warburton, 
the right-hand man of my own company, perhaps the 
finest made and most powerful man in the British 
army. My soldiers had nicknamed him with a very 
coarse appellation, and I really felt as if he and I 
were acquaintances. There he sat, as if frozen to 
death. | went up to the body, and raising up the 

iant’s muscular arm, it fell down again with a hol- 
ow sound against the bloody side of the corpse. 

My eyes unconsciously wandered along the walls. 
They were covered with grotesque figures and cari- 
atures of the English, absolutely drawn in blood. 
Horrid blasphemies and the most shocking obsceni- 
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ties in the —_ of songs, were in like manner writ- 
ten there; an = may guess what an effect they 
had upon me, when the wretches who had conceived 
them lay all dead corpses around my feet. | saw 
two hoks lying on the floor; I lifted them up. One 
seemed to be full of the most hideous obscenity; the 
other was the Bible! It is impossible to tell you the 
horror produced in me by this circumstance. The 
books fell from my hand; they fell upon one of the 
bodies: it was a woman’s. A woman had lived and 
died in such a place as this! 

Near this corpse lay that of a perfect boy, certainly 
not more than seventeen years of age. ‘There was a 
little copper figure of the Virgin Mary round his 
neck, suspended by a chain of hair. It was of little 
value, else it had not been suffered to remain there. 
In his hand was a letter; I saw enough to know that 
it was from his mother—* Mon cher fils,” &e. It 
was a terrible place to think of mother—of home— 
of any social human ties. Have these ghastly things 
parents, brothers, sisters, lovers? Were they once 
all happy in peaceful homes? Did these convulsed, 
and bloody, and mangled bodies once lie in undis- 
turbed beds? Did those clutched hands once press 
in infancy a mother’s breast? Now all was loath- 
some, terrible, ghostlike. Human nature itself seemed 
here to be debased and brutified. Will such erea- 
tures, I thought, ever live again?’ Why should they? 
Robbers, ravishers, incendiaries, murderers, suicides 
(for a dragoon lay with a pistol in his hand, and his 
skull shattered to pieces), heroes! The only two 
~~ that reigned here were agony and death. 

Vhatever might Lave been their characters when 
alive, all faces were now alike. I could not, in those 
fixed contortions, tel] what was pain from what was 
anger—misery from wickedness. 

t was now almost dark, and the night was setting 
in stormier than the day. I had aie an ~e 
backwards towards the door. I found myself in the 
open air. A bugle was playing, and the light infan- 
try company of my own regiment was entering the 
village with loud shouts and huzzas. 


(Asseeghur, after its surrender to the British Arms; 
from Memoirs of Lieut. Shipp.)—In the afternoon we 
went to examine the fort, and every step I took more 
thoroughly convinced me of the utter impossibility 
of any earthly power ever taking it by storm. 1 was 
obliged to halt half a dozen times in ascending, quite 


at my leisure, towards the grand entrance. By the 
time I reached the gate I was completely exhausted, 
and I was ten minutes in getting to the top. If we 
had stormed thie place, it would, beyond question, 
have been the grave of hundreds. On the walls 
were huge stones, piled up for our destruction, some 
of them weighing two or three hundred weight, 
which a child might have pushed off. 

When once up, the eye extended along a consi- 
derable level plain, on which were fields, woods, and 
gardens. In the centre was a large tank of water, 
as clear as crystal, but purple streams of blood lin- 
gered on its margins and banks. Many dead bodies 
lay by the side of this tank. Some of them must 
have been shot in the very act of drinking. .The 
stench was dreadful. Their sacred temple was con- 
taminated and defiled with every kind of dirt and 
filth, and their gods wore marks of disfigurement 





from our shells. One had lost a head—but which, 
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by the by, he could well spare, a3 he had a dozen. | pellisse of two pieces of dyed calico, and stuffed with 


In one of the excavations of the rock was discovered | 


a woman lying dead, with a dead infant in her arme. 
She was seated on a large stone, with her right side | 
reclining on another rock or side of the excavation. 
Her left hand grasped the child round the body, and 
on her right reclined her head. The head of the in- 
fant, which I should suppose was about a year old, 
hung over her right knee. The woman had not a 
bruise about her; but it was supposed she had fled 
there from those destructive instruments of death, the 
shells, Near her lay several dead and mutilated 
bodies, in a state of putrefaction. She was a young 
woman about twenty, and well dressed. On enquiry 
among the prisoners, we learned that her husband 
had been killed by one of our first shells, and thrown 
into the very hole near which she was found, but it 
was not known whether she had followed him there, 
or whether she died before him; for the soldiers were 





so panic struck that they could not directly answer 
the most simple question. Behind the temple lay a/| 
headless trunk. We understood that this was the 
body of the head priest of the said temple; that he | 
was boasting of his being proof against anything | 
that could be hurled against him by his hated foe, 
and as we were informed by a surviving mendicant, 
scarcely had the superstitious words escaped his | 
mouth, than he fell, a headless body, to the ground. | 
His head, we were told, was found some yards from | 
the spot where he lay. We immediately went in 
search of it, and found it eleven paces from the body, 
but not a human feature was left. The face was 
literally torn to pieces. To sketch the horrible 
scenes that presented themselves would fill a volume. 

The large masses of congealed blood, seen at al- 
most every step between the temple and tank, were 
convincing proofs that the loss of life must have been 
very great! but most of the dead bodies had been 
thrown over the walls, to find their way to the bot- 


tom of some excavated rock or tiger’s den. The place |S 


altogether exhibited nothing but signs of poverty and | 
distress, and they must have been, after the loss of | 
the town, literally in a state of starvation. From | 
this eminence the prospect was extensive and truly 
beautiful. 


(Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the 16th 
Lancers, dated Camp near Bhurtpore, Feb. 7, 1826.) 
—The Jauts profess neither to give nor receive quar- 
ter, and the most horrible sight I ever saw was the 
following day to the storm. I went round the-walls, 
and fuund five or six thousand of the garrison lying 
dead,—the artillery men under their guns, which 
they had never thought of quitting, and the Sepoys 
strewed in every direction, so as to make it difficult | 
to pass without tresding on a body. A soldier's 
blood by this time is as cool as your's, Jack; and 
you may jadge of my feelings by your own, when I 
tell you that at each gateway there were five or six 
hundred carcasses lying one upon another, in all the 
attitudes of death you can imagine a human being to 
exhibit on such an oceasion; and, as in sudden death 
the countenance retains the expression of the last 
moment of feeling, you might read defiance, fear, 
resignation, and fury, in the same assemblage of 
bodies. ‘The expression of agony and pain was be- 





yond description. ‘These gallant soldiers wore a 
dress made like an Englishwoman’s warm winter- 


raw cotton, and quilted ; which garment was intended 
to serve the double purpose of warmth and armour, 
as a sword would not cut through it. In conse- 

uence, when our people came in close contact with 

em at those gateways, where the enemy could re 
treat no further, their dress caught fire, and as hun- 
dreds fell one upon another, many were burnt, both 
of the wounded and the dead. I was so horror 
struck, that I could have knelt down, resi my 
commission, and have foresworn war in all its cir- 
cumstances; and 1 am not very squeamish either, 
for I have seen many horrible sights in my time, but 
certainly none like to this. 


ROSLIN CHAPEL. Wordsworth. 


The wind is now thy organist ;—a elank 

We know not whence) ministers for a bell 
To mark some change of service. As the swell 
Of music reached its height, and even when sank 
The notes, in prelude, Roslin! to a blank 
Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuous roof, 
Pillars, and arches,—not in vain time proof, 
Though Christian rites be wanting! From what bank 
Came those live herbs? by what hand were they sown 
Where dew falls not, where rain-drops seem unknown! 
Yet in the temple they a friendly niche 
Share with their sculptured fellows, that, green-grown, 
Copy their beauty more and more, and preach, 
Though mute, of all things blending into one. 


RARE DOINGS OF A TAILOR. 


The bridge over the Teith at Doune is well worth 
a passing notice. It is a strong, sturdy erection, 
though upwards of three hundred years old, and the 
work of a tailor. In the parapet is the following 
inscription, still distinctly legible: we shall modern- 
ise the spelling. “In God is all my trust, said 
Spittel. The tenth day of September, in the year 
of God, 1535 years, founded was this bridge, by 
Robert Spittel, tailor to the Most Noble Princess 
Margaret, Queen to James the Fourth.” Mr. Spit- 
tel was not ashamed of his profession, for, in addi- 
tion to the designation in the inscription, he has or- 
namented the parapet with the characteristic emblem 
of a large pair of scissors! There is a tradition in 
the district concerning this worthy knight of the 
shears, "There was a ford and ferry about half way 
between the present bridge and Doune Castle, Sand 
Spittel had oy ws | to byes the ford. The fare 
was a doit, but Spittel had no smaller coin than 2 
bodle (equal to two doits,) and having been at former 
times ill pleased with the inattention of the ferry- 
man, he very coolly took out his shears, clipped the 
bode in two, and gave one half to the ferryman! 
The careful tailor grew rich and prosperous, and was 
a public benefactor. He built two other bridges; 
one at Bannock, and another at Tulliebody; and he 
founded an hospital in Stirling, from which widows 
and orphans are stil] relieved and supported. Queen 
Margaret’s tailor was, therefore, no ordinary mao. 
He placed « motto on his hospital at Sterling, *‘ Th: 
liberal man deviseth liberal things,” ard he sur- 
mounted it again gvith a representation of his sear 
—the source of all his liberality. 1s Queen Victo- 
toria’s tailor as proud of his shears, or as well dis- 
posed to devise liberal things !—ZJnverness Couric: 
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WHAT DOES OUR RUSSIAN ALLY MEAN TO DO? 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
WHAT DOES OUR RUSSIAN ALLY MEAN 
TO DO? 


We last month took a rapid survey of the events 
of the year which was then so soon to expire; and 
we now purpose, whilst the year 1841 is yet in its 
infancy, to glance, if possible, through the mist 
whieh shrouds the future—tracing the new year 
from that infancy through the stages of the various 
seasons, to the moment of its final dissolution in the 
mighty ocean of the past—and collecting from the 
signs of the times whether the page about to be 
added to our history is to record national interests 
retarded or advanced, national glory darkened or 
brightened, and how far the conduct of the present 
ministry is likely to contribute to the one prospect 
or the other. ere is no office more thoroughly 
disagreeable than that of public accuser; and he 
who can be deaf to the Jo triumphe wherewith all 
at present hail the explosion of a powder magazine 
at Acre, or the defeat of the centre and wings of an 
army at Chusan, consisting of one unfortunate indi- 
vidual, with a placard on his breast entreating pity 
towards the wives and children of an evacuated 
town—he who can be deaf, we say, to the shouts 
which hail such glorious triumphs, and, looking be- 
yond them, behold them pregnant with consequences 
which may possibly be disastrous, is sure to be re- 
garded by all as a croaking and gloomy gnome, that 
has no business intruding his forbidden presence 
into a scene where all is sunshine now. it so. 
We cannot expect to be more populag than those 
who would recommend a crowd assembled at some 
festive scene, and clad in their holyday attire, to doff 
their gay garments, and, resuming their working ap- 
parel, strain every nerve to make preparations against 
a foe whose approach nothing announced—whose 
very defeat, perhaps, they were at that moment cele- 
brating. In exchange, therefore, for the popularity 
which we might acquire by pandering to the feelings 
or passions of the day, we must rest content with 
the consciousness of having deserved it. 

We are stern reasoners ; and as our principles, we 
trust, are too firmly based on reason to be changed 
by misfortune, so we may venture to hope that they 
are as little likely to be altered by an ephemeral suc- 
cess; and though our secretary for foreign affairs 
were to have burned Alexandria and hanged Mehe- 
met Ali, in addition to having routed with the best 
disciplined troops in the world the most disorgan- 
ised rabble that was ever collected together under the 
Sr title of soldiers, we should still remain 

tm in our original opinion as to the line of policy 
he has pursued on the Egyptian question and the 
Rassian alliance. 

Our readers may remember that we have all along 
based our chief objections to Lord Palmerston’s po- 
liey on the recklessness with which he has sacrificed 
whatever good feeling did exist between this country 
and France for a mere trifle, and on the absurdity of 
his supposing that we can find an equivalent for that 
sacrifice in the hollow and insincere alliance at pre- 
sent established between this and Russia. 
Lord Palmerston and his friends have said that it 
would be beneath the dignity of this country, and 
. to its bm meen. to allow the dismemberment 

ey; a at so important was it to preserve 
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entire the crumbling power of the Turk, that if 
France differed on this subject, we must break with 
her and act alone. ‘I'o this we have replied, that we 
= in the importance of preserving the integrit 
of the Ottoman empire, and stren thening it as muc 
as possible against Russia; but that, to be consistent 
in this view of the case, it would be necessary to 
preserve Egypt as well as Syria under the power of 
the sultan, since the former is as much an in l 
part of the Ottoman empire as the latter. The affair 
is now over, and the conduct of Lord Palmerston is 
before the tribunal of his countrymen. His principle 
of action stands avowed in brief as this: “I have 
asserted the preservation of the integrity of Turkey 
as the basis of my negotiations. I have given my- 
self the lie by proposing to lop Egypt and part of 
Syria from that empire. France was willing to join 
me, provided I would sever Egypt and a /arger por- 
tion of Syria, when my hand was in. There was, 
in fact, a difference of a few square miles between 
us; and though I had already exhibited, by my pro- 
position concerning Egypt, the meaning I attached 
to the preservation of an empire entire, | thought 
proper to make these few square miles of more con- 

uence than the cementing a close union between 
this country and France, and thereby preparing for 
the hour when a rupture between England and Rus- 
sia must take place. Thus, whatever evils there 
may be in the interruption of the previous harmony 
subsisting between us, those evils must be imputed 
to me, for the deed was mine.” 

We stated last month some of what those evils 
were. We said, amongst other things, that the 
chief would be the hopelessness of obtaining the 
hearty co-operation cf France in any future attempt 
to curb Russian ambition; and we also hinted our 
doubts as to whether, under certain circumstances, 
Russia would find much difficulty in persuading 
France to join ir any scheme of vengeance against 
us. That such is the feeling entertained by a vast 
nomber of our neighbours, has been fully proved by 
the late interesting debates in the French Chambers. 
Whilst the manly sense and true eloquence of Gui- 
zot found there a triumph that was only his due, we 
must not forget the unprincipled and rancorous hopes 
of vengeance on perfidious Albion which were openly 
avowed by a numerous, and though for the present a 
beaten, yet always an influential party. Thiers, in 
appealing to the most violent passions of his audi- 
dence, is not so unskilful, we presume, as to make 
such appeals, if such passions had no existence. 
Count Jaubert, in his advocacy for a seizure of the 
Balearic Isles, was a good specimen of the partisans 
who uphold any violent measure which might either 
gall England’s pride or wound her interests. The 
cheers with which his rabid declamation was re- 
ceived were the apt illustration of that absurd eager- 
ness with which all that is a: is hailed b 
a not powerless party in France. But to the speec 
of M. Mauguin we must refer our readers for a more 
complete exposé of the views of those who hope yet 
to make Russia join in inflicting vengeance on this 
country. The following extracts from that speech 
will tend to enlighten our readers a little as to the 
feasibility of such a plan of French vengeance :— 


“Will you go to war with England!” he asks, 


* Wait until the English parliament shall have met 
35 Serect Reviews 
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and declared its opinion. Until then, however, let 
us be prepared. Let us arm and put ourselves in a 
condition to be able to contend, if necessary, against 
England.” He then proceeds to show that England 
alone has given France any offence for the last ten 
years; and adduces the following as the reasons for 
such conduct:—* What has made England so ex- 
acting with regard to us for the last ten years is Aer 
conviction that we can find no other ally than her in 
Europe. Let us undeceive her; let her see that we 
have confidence in our strength, and that we are cer- 
tain of finding allies on the Continent, We 
fear nothing in separating ourselves from her. Re- 
member that we have 500,000 bayonets, and our fifty 
ships of the line, at the service of the power which 
shall declare itself our friend. Let us not forget this. 
Such a force, such a power, is never disdained. Be- 
sides, England is deeply detested on the continent. 
Europe is in need of us; it cannot remain estranged 
from us on any question, It must learn what we 
should be with our 500,000 bayonets and our fifty 
ships of the line, if there were to be a conflict on 
the continent.”” Let us add to these remarks some 
of those made by M. Berryer, a man of considerable 
eloquence and influence, and who was listened to 
with the deepest interest, and received with the most 
vociferous applause :—** What was called the natural 
alliance between France and England had been,” he 
said, ** the misfortune of the former for the last ten 
years. It was the belief that this alliance was na- 
tural, and that it should be cultivated to the exclusion 
of all others, that had made the French neglect their 
true interests.” This is violent language; but it is 
not merely that of a numerous party in the French 
chamber, for the comment passed on it by M. Gui- 
zot’s own journal, the Dédats, says of M. Mauguin’s 
speech :—** Le moment n’est pas venu d’apprecier 
les conclusions de M. Mauguin. I! a proposé un 
changement d’alliance: ce sont la des questions de 
Vavenir. Mais nous reconnaissons avec plaisir que 
d’un bout a l’autre ce brillant orateur a été habile, 
savant, logique dans ]’argumentation et parfaitement 
convenable ) la forme.” 


When such language is not merely delivered, but 
listened to with marked attention in the French 
Chamber, and approved in the most temperate jour- 
nal, we may surely assert that our prophecies of 
what may yet result from the rupture of the alliance 
with our lively neighbours have not been too strongly 
expressed. ‘Those, therefore, who ask, What can 
Russia possibly gain by the treaty of July, since 
she has had no opportunity of protecting Tarkey, nor 
any visible means of aggrandising her power af- 
forded since its ratification? would do well to reflect 
on the satisfaction with which Count Nesselrode 
must have perused the debates in the French Cham- 
ber. He has not gained for his imperial master an 
opportunity of marching troops into Anatolia or on 
Constantinople—he has not had the pleasure of see- 
ing as much English blood and treasure consumed 
in the subjugation of Syria as he could have wished ; 
for Commodore Napier in his flannel jacket, and the 
hearts of oak of our British tars, made much more 
rapid progress against Ibrahim’s disorganised rabble 
than had been expected—but he has had the far 
greater pleasure of receiving from a numerous party 
in the French parliament an invitation to join them in 





chastising Russia’s most dangerous foe. He has 
now but to bide his time a little longer; for though 
Russia may break with us, yet decency requires her 
to wear the weeds of widowhood for a short space 
ere she unites herself. with another. The t 
point has been achieved. The half million of sol- 
diers whom France possesses will not fight against 
Russia; and one of her orators pompously parades 
her military power as an irresistible bribe, which 
she can offer to any nation whose alliance she de- 
sires. Let the cabinet of St. Petersburgh but hold 


need | out a hope to France of aiding her in the establish- 


ment of that prestige in the Mediterranean which 
formed the summum bonum of M. Thiers’s diplomatic 
dreaming, and she would find but little difficulty in 
gaining the venal approbation of some less honour- 
able minister than Guizot in any attempt she might 
make to secure the key of the Black Sea, and former 
mistress of the world—Constantinople. Were M. 
Thiers to return to office, would not such a scheme 
be in accordance with the views which he has 
owned? And who can say that he may not soon be 
minister again? France has seen ten different min- 
istries since 1830. In more than half of them 
Thiers has played a conspicuous part—at one time 
an ultra-conservative under Casimir Perier in 1831, 
and latterly the fire-brand and very incarnation of 
the revolutionary spirit of “/a jeune France.” Ina 
word, what Russia has really gained by the treaty 
of last July is the facility which it gives her of kin- 
dling a war between England and France, when it 
suits her policy to do so. We admit that Russia 
has not gained all which she probably expected from 
the treaty, for there can be little doubt that she hoped 
Mehemet Ali would hold out till the spring; in which 
case it is more than probable that, despite of all his 
talents and good sense, Louis Philippe would have 
found himself in the disagreeable dilemma of being 
forced to choose between a declaration of war with 
England, or a revolution at home. 

fore the conclusion of the much-talked-of treaty 
of July, how different was the position which Eng- 
land occupied. The Porte had accepted her good 
offices in arranging the differences between the sul- 
tan and his vassal of Egypt. France could have 
been easily prevailed on to join in procuring for the 
sultan terms far better than he could have hoped, un- 
aided, to obtain. Russia, despairing of accomplish- 
ing any of her ambitious objects had actually declined 
having any thing to do with the arrangement; so 
that the sultan would have been indebted for what- 
ever advantages he obtained to the offices of 
England, whose influence at Constantinople would 
have been thus proportionately increased. In what- 
ever future schemes Russia might have formed for 
attacking English interests, she would have been 
opposed by France and Austria. The treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi was to expire, and all Europe would 
have armed against its renewal. Yet now what is 
our position? We are engaged in vast enterprises 
in Central Asia, and at this moment, perhaps, our 
flag waves over Pekin. The success of all and of 
each of our expeditions must necessarily be more or 
less fatal to Russian influence in those countries 
where, in former articles, we have shown the ex- 
treme anxiety of the cabinet of St. Petersburg to 
promote and strengthen its interest. In case, there- 
fore, that these our vast enterprises fail, we not 
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merely incur the wasteful expenditure of useful mil- 
lions, but are deprived of the aid of a valuable ally, 
who might assist in thwarting the plans of an im- 

lacable foe to take advantage of our embarrassment. 
fn case we succeed, we give by our very success ad- 
ditiona! easons to the czar for exerting all his influ- 
ence to widen the breach between this country and 
France; and inducing her, by the offer of liberal 
terms to the latter, to aid him with that soldiery 
whose numbers have been vaunted in her very sen- 
ate as a glorious means of purehasing the interested 
friendship of Russia. Thus, whether successful or 
not in our eastern undertakings, we have infinitely 
increased the facilities of our greatest foe for adding 
to our losses, or wresting from us the fruits of suc- 
cess. 

But is not all this far-fetched! some one may ex- 
claim. What proof exists that Russia has not en- 
gaged with the fairest and most honourable inten- 
tions in the treaty? Our reply is simply that we 
defy any one to point out to us a single treaty for the 
last half century to which Russia has been a volun- 
tary party, and by which she has not gained some 
territorial or other acquisition. We are not going to 
run over the various partitions of Poland, nor the 
several treaties by which the rule of the czar has 
been gradually extended to the southern shores of 
the Caspian, and from thence round the Black Sea 
to the mouths of the Danube, the navigation of 
which she may close against Europe when she 
pleases. We have already in previous articles 


dwelt on these topics, and we consider that the de- 
signs of Russia towards our Indian possessions have 
been so clearly manifested in the recent correspond- 
ence on the affairs of Persia and Affghanistan laid 


before the House of Commons, that we would as 
soon think of consulting twenty weathercocks to 
show the direction of the wind, as fancy it necessary 
to accumulate further proofs of the feelings of Rus- 
sia towards us and our Indian empire. We say 
therefore boldly, that in thus speaking of Russia, 
we are entitled to do so by fair induction from all 
her former conduct; and that our inferences are 
forced on us, instead of being far-fetched ; whilst we 
may well suspect the motives with which she has 
consented to become a party to the treaty of July, 
when we find her refusing to join in it until there 
appeared a probability of its occasioning a breach 
between this country and France. Yet the objects 
of the treaty have not altered since it was first pro- 
posed. We are, therefore, not to seek in the artic’es 
of the treaty itself for the cause of Russia’s adhe- 
sion, but are forced to discover it in the probable 
consequences which she calculated that treaty would 
effect. She has not been disappointed, as we have 
endeavoured to show; nor has her diplomacy been 
ever exerted with more consummate skill in the ac- 
complishment of any object. She knew well that 
the point of dispute between France and England 
was one so extremely trifling, that there was every 
probability of its being arranged in a friendly man- 
ner; and, er all the efforts of M. Brunow 
were directed to inflicting, by some coup de main, a 
slight on the sensitive vanity of the French, and also 
to hurrying the treaty to a more rapid conclusion 
that M. Guizot, the French ambassador, anticipated. 
That this was accomplished is evident from M. Gui- 
zot having written a letter to Paris, very shortly be- 
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fore the treaty was signed, stating that he then anti- 
cipated an amicable adjustment of the differences 
with France; whilst he has since distinctly averred 
to the Chamber, when defending himself from the 
charge of not having given early intelligence of the 
signing of the treaty of July, * All the world knows” 
(these are his words) “that during the last days of 
the negotiations, France was kept in the dark as to 
what was going on. I was not exactly informed of 
the proceedings; what I told you, what I wrote to 
yon, was what I believed. THe Treaty was con- 
CEALED From us. ‘This was wrong, it was not deli- 
eate conduct, and it was a proceeding against which 
I loudly protested. I was myself ignorant of the 
treaty, and therefore could not inform you of it. The 
fact of the treaty having been signed, was not com- 
municated to me until the 17th of July, two days after 
it took place.” 


Such a statement, and from such a man, is not 
likely to be doubted, and must leave on the mind of 
every candid reader but the one impression—namely, 
that though Lord Palmerston has kept within the 
letter of the law, he has most grossly violated its 
— for — there was no positive rule which 
obliged him to ask a person twice to do what he had 
once refused, yet surely there is an implied obliga- 
tion on every public functionary to do his utmost for 
the public weal: if, therefore, it was for the public 
benefit that France should be a party to the treaty, 
which nobody can be so absurd as to deny, then we 
assert that Lord Palmerston, whether actuated by 
personal spleen, or blinded by Russian artifice, ma- 
naged matters in such a manner that a really honest 
man like M. Guizot avowed himself deceived. and, 
toa certain degree, slighted. Were we so silly as 
to join in the frantic cry of the Urquhart party, we 
would almost be tempted to see in the indecent haste 
with which the treaty was concluded, the haste of in- 
tentional treason. ut no, we will believe every 
thing ere we listen to those who tell us that an Eng- 
lish minister and a gentleman could be a traitor. 

We dwell on this part of Lord Palmerston’s con- 
duct, because, from whate®er motives he may have 
acted, to it we ascribe the misfortune of the hostile 
spirit at present so generally excited against us 
throughout France, and whatever disastrous conse- 
quences that hostile spirit may engender. Moreover, 
we feel that we are no longer reasoning on ancertain 

rounds. The whole subject has been thoroughly 

iscussed in the French Chamber; and no negotia- 
tions were, pérhaps, ever placed so a and 
so soon before the public. We can, therefore, bring 
our charges home to our foreign secretary; and the 
more forcibly, because the representative of France 
during the progress of those negotiations was a man 
of unimpeachable integrity, and one on all whose as- 
sertions the most implicit confidence may be placed. 
We need almost no other evidence than his assertion 
that he knew not when the treaty was about to be 
signed ; and still entertained hopes of matters being 





‘amicably arranged with France, to convince our- 


selves that there was a want of openness, and a low 
shuffling kind of trickery, in the secret manner in 
which a treaty so long pending was at length abrupt- 
ly signed. The British statesman who could have 
so acted is, we assert, unworthy of being continued 
in a position that may enable him to publish, fer the 
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benefit of his country, a second edition of such er-| Poland, had the Freneh been true to those principles 
rors. |which they made the t for plunder and con- 
We were about to offer some remarks on the in- quest. Emancipation, however, was not their obj 
jury inflieted on this country by thé interruption thus but rather the wild license of military o—_ hei 
given to the commercial treaty which was about to| great captain flattered, indeed, the nati feelings 
be concluded between England and France,—a treaty | of Poland, but degraded her children into passive in- 
based, we believe, on the most advantageous princi- | struments for promoting his ambition. On several 
ples for both countries ; but we fee! that matters of | distinct occasions, he raised hopes he never meant 
more importance require our attention, and therefore to fulfil, When he gave the baton of field-marshal 
reluctantly quit the subject with a feeling of pain, to Prince Peniatowski, and placed him at the head 
when we reflect on the mismanagement which could of 60,000 Poles, all Europe regarded that as the first 
have rendered such an evil of comparative insignifi-| step towards the re-establishment of Poland; and 
eance. ur attention must first be turned, for the) when he created and gave to the King of Saxony the 
sake of completing our argument, to a point tri-| Grand Duchy of Warsaw, it was still thought that, 
umphantly urged by those who imagine our idea of | although he had changed his man, his purpose re- 
a French coalition with Russia impossible. How, mained the same. But when he invaded Russia, and 
they ask, can France enter into an offensive or de-| felt constrained to give an explicit explanation, with 
fensive alliance with Russia, without thereby aban-| what ehilling words did he reply to a solemn depu- 


doning Poland, to the support of which country she 
suffers no session to elapse without pledging herself? 
We have as yet argued, that such an alliance, for the 
purpose of soothing French vanity, gratifying French 
vengeance, and furthering French interests, is one 
for which we should, at all events, be prepared. Let 
us now proceed to show that it is by no means im- 
probable,—and certainly not rendered more so by any 
delicacy on the part of France as to sacrificing .Po- 
land to her own interests. We are not to forget that 
ambition and love of military glory are passions as 
strong in the breast of a Frenchman as sympathy for 
the Poles ; and that the chivalrous character of the 
latter is much akin to French feelings. It would be 
difficult on any other grounds to account for the par- 
tiality which Poles have always shown to France, 
even though they have been deceived by that go- 
yernment in so many instances. We shall not ad- 
vert to any remote events, or say much of the decep- 
tion practised upon Poland by the government of 
Henry III. of France, or even by that of the Grand 
Monarque, Louis XIV. himself, who sent over the 
Prince of Conti, with a numerous retinue, and se- 
ng his election to the throne by means of bribery, 
abandoned him at last to his fate, merely because the 
humour of the monarchdead taken another direction, 
—a desertion on his part which had no small in- 
fluence on the civil wars that afterwards ensued, and 
involved in ruin many families who had placed their 
trust on the French alliance. Louis XV. if he acted 
a less treacherous, has certainly filled a more ignomi- 
nious, part. His ministers, supported by public 
opinion, as far as public opinion may be known in a 
despotic government, were strongly epposed to the 
intended first partition of Poland, which we can 
poe to have been a common topic of conversation 
ong before it occurred. It was, nevertheless, suf- 
fered to take place without the French government 
making. the puny show of saving its honour by a 
rotest. We say emphatically “saving its honour,” 
ecause the French government of that day publicly 
declared itself opj-osed to that partition, yet suffered 
it to be effected without registering its dissent. As 
to what occurred under Louis XVI. we shall not 
hold his government culpable, because France was 
at that time on the eve of those internal commotions 
which ushered in the mighty drama of the Revolu- 
tion. But when that revolution had occurred, which 





tation of the Polish nation! Short as was his s h, 
it is one of the most memorable he ever uttered ; for 
from thence we may date his downfal. From one 
end of Poland to the other his words were echoed, 
and spread the utmost consternation, as they convey- 
ed nothing but general expressions of sympathy, as 
vague as they were hollow, at the same time that 
they insinuated positive obligations, 9 which 
prominently stood forward the guarantee of Gallicia 
tothe Emperor of Austria. Such was the conduct 
of Napoleon towards a race who idolised him, and 
shed their blood for him. But why dwell on these 
topics? it may be asked. France has changed; she 
knows the value of Polish assistance now. Look, 
we reply, to her conduct in 1830. Who can doubt 
that the last revolution of Poland was the result of 
Freneh encouragement and French example, and 
that the desperate resistance of the Poles on the Vis- 
tula averted a storm which would have broken on the 
banks of the Seine? What has been the reward of 
this heroic devotion !—An idle protest! 

If such has been the conduct of France, and con- 
duct systematically pursued by her government, 
whether that government was conducted on the old 
régime, the revolution, the empire, or the more re- 
cent system of things under him whom Lafayette 
designated so happily “/a meilleure repudlique,” 
what reason, we a have we to suppose that she 


will act a more pee part when under the in- 


fluence of the wild passions that at present distract 
her senate and her people? They who build ona 
confidence in French generosity, and real sympathy 
for the sufferings of a gallant race, who have paid 
the costly price of blood and suffering in every clime 
for empty promises and delusive hopes—they may 
trust again, but again they will be deceived. 

France, once separated from England, must look 
forward to a Russian alliance, and then Poland must 
be forgotten. 

The above is, indeed, a melancholy picture of 
human selfishness, and by no means an unapt illus- 
tration of the value which, with all the good quali- 
ties of their nation, we ought to attach to French 
sentimentality. Meantime, the children of Poland 
are wanderers over the earth; or, if lingering on their 
native soil, lingering there no longer as masters, but 
as slaves. Theirs is a strange destiny,—the life of 
a criminal without his guilt. Their gallantry and 


proclaimed in a voice of thunder the emancipation| their honour have as yet been rewarded with the 
of nations, more might have been accomplished for} felon’s fate; and the cup they have had to drain has, 
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indeed, been a cup running over with bitterness. 
Their poverty has been mocked at in lands where to 
be is to be criminal, and the nobleness of soul 
which bid the patriot lay down his wealth on his 
country’s altar has been forgotten. ‘The fashion of 
the hour has changed, and the woes of Poland are no 
longer sung in the bowers of the fair; whilst the po- 
litician exclaims, ** C’est un fait accompli,” and, 
shrugging his shoulders, announces the degrading 
doctrine that possession gives right. Even the law- 
yer will allow, that no claim is barred which is as- 
serted within a period of twenty years; and what 
year elapses during which hundreds of Poland’s 
children do not assert her claims, and sign their ap- 
peal with their blood! From time to time the throes 
of Poland, as she half rises from her tomb, are felt 
over Europe; and each struggle to assume her for- 
mer erect position becomes more desperate and pro- 
longed. ‘The serf and the noble are fast learning the 
mighty lesson, that in their union lies their strength ; 
and, like the giant form in the Castle of Otranto, we 
prophesy that the spirit of Poland will yet dilate, till 
it burst the cerements of its livingtomb. Meantime, 
the Polish exile has a high and noble mission: it is 
his lofty prerogative, as he wanders a stranger, and 
perhaps in rags, to preach to the world a mighty les- 
son of enduring faith,—e faith in the undying na- 
tionality of a country which we vainly seek upon the 
map,—a faith in the justice of a God to whom his 
blood has so long vainly cried for succour,—a faith 
in the final victory of that right which has been so 
often stricken to tho earth. ‘Those who once preach- 
ed a yet sublimer faith were even more despised and 
afflicted than he; but the Polish exile, however 
miserable, he too is an apostle. 

To all such we would say, in the words spoken on 
the last anniversary of their revolution, by him who 
is now the sole link of communication between their 
scattered race and the governments of Europe—the 
Prince Czartoryski,—* Avoid the seductions of an- 
archy; strengtiien your trust in your cause; unite 
all your prayers and secret efforts towards the same 
end. 





If you neglect this duty, you will never be | tribes of Circassia. 
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with its inhabitants, be submerged in the ocean, or 
swallowed in an earthquake. 

These observations which we have made on the 
present attitude assumed by France towards this 
country are, we think, becoming daily of more im- 
portance, as the rumour gains strength, of some 
modification being rendered necessary in the Soult- 
Guizot cabinet. M. Guizot has manfully thrown 
himself into the breach, and fought the good fight 
against those who would renew the worst scenes of 
the most horrible drama that fouls the page of histo- 
ry; and will, therefore, probably be the first sacri- 
fice. There is no doubt that even the Molé adminis- 
tration hesitated as to whether French interests were 
best promoted by an English alliance; and though 
there can be no question as to what English interests 
require, we admit the point to be one which may very 
fairly be canvassed by a French statesman. Should 
a favourable opportunity occur for making the 


| present hostile attitude ot France the means of pro- 


moting the long-cherished objects of Muscovite am- 
bition, we cannot suppose the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg likely to delay in offering liberal terms to insure 
that hoatile spirit being engaged to promote its views. 
By liberal terms, we mean liberal at the expense of 
its neighbours ; whilst we are sorry to add, that there 
has been nothing betokening so high aprinciple of 
action in the diplomacy of France for the last ten 
years, as to justify us in supposing that * liberal 
offers” of that description would be refused. Those 
who are in the habit of regarding, with a philosophi- 
cal eye, the strange cycle in which the events of his- 
tory are wont to revolve, would not be much startled 
at hearing that France had accepted an offer of 
making that very Egypt her own, about whose de- 
fence she has recently blustered so much; whilst 
with equal liberality she had made Russia a present 
of Constantinople. Such unprineipled measures are, 
unfortunately, become too common of late, and in 
such a case Russia would have just as much right to 
accept the sultan’s capital from France, as she had 
to receive from the sultan the country of the free 
It is not too soon to draw the 


able to undertake any thing at home,—you will never | attention of our readers to the fact that, on the 26th 


be able to obtain any support abroad. No national 
insurrection can therefore be possible, and, conse- 
quently, no hope of recovering a free and powerful 
country.” 


If we have lingered over this subject, our reason is 
that it is, absolutely necessary, in proof of Lord 
Palmerston’s impolicy in provoking the chances of a 
French coalition with Russia, to show that the ties 
of honour which bind, or ought to bind, France to the 
cause of Poland, are not likely to stand in the way 
of such coalition, or to prevent her sacrificing the 


latter for the twentieth time. We have dwelt the 
more on the relations subsisting between France and 
Poland, because it is inipossible to take a masterly 
or extensive view of the great questions which agi- 
tate the nations of Europe without bringing the lat- 
ter into consideration. It must be done whilst the 
soil of that country remains in all its length and 
breadth, and with its twenty millions of inhabitants, 
nineteen out of whom are dissatisfied with their 
present condition. ‘These circumstances, we say, 
must always form an important element in all politi- 
eal ealoulations, until the land which was Poland, 





of next June, the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi is to ex- 
pire. By that treaty with the Porte, the latter has 
bound itself, on the demand of Russia, to close the 
straits of the Dardanelles, and not allow any foreign 
vessels of war to enter therein under any pretext what- 
ever. These are the words of the treaty, and the 
advantage thus given to Russia against a maritime 
power like England is so prodigious, that we are not 
to imagine Russia would resign it without reluctance. 
The treaty as originally made was to last but for 
eight years from 1833, but the fifth article shows 
what were the intentions of Russia at the time of 
making it. That article is as follows :— 


“ Article Sth. Although the two high contracting 
parties sincerely intend to maintain this engagement to 
the most distant period of time, yet as it is possible that 
in process of time circumstances may require that 
changes should he made in this treaty, it has been 
agreed to fix its duration at eight years from the day 
of the exchange of the imperial ratifications. The 
two parties previously to the expiration of that term will 
concert together, according to the state of affairs at 
that time, as to the renewal of the said treaty.” 
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This article requires no comment, for it openly | 


announces the intentions of Russia. She has cun- 
ningly managed, however, to diffuse a general im- 
ery ae that, since the ratification of the treaty of 
ast July, she had abandoned her design of renewing 
the convention of Unkiar Skelessi. We can easily 
account for this seeming generosity from the natural 
hopes she must have entertained of the war in Syria 
being prolonged, with such alternations of defeat 
and success as to entitle her, under pretext of defend- 
ing the sultan, to pour her troops into Anatolia, and 
environ Constantinople itself. ‘The Egyptian ques- 
tion, however, though retarded by her inflaming the 
obstinacy of the Porte, and inducing the latter to deal 
harshly by Mehemet Ali, may be now considered as 
virtually settled; and the po Mev of our troops by 
so briefly deciding the matter, has compelled oes to 
seek by other means some compensation foy what she 
must lose when the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi ex- 
pires. The feeling of this country has a:ready been 
so strongly expressed on the matter, that we can 
hardly imagine even Lord Palmerston daring to lend 
the countenance of this country to a renewal of the 
articles of Ufkiar Skelessi. But there is much for 
Russia to hope from the present posture of affairs in 
France; much from the paix armée, which even 
Guizot, if be continue in office, will be forced to 
maintain; much from the oceurrence of some little 
casus belli, such as Count Jaubert so devoutly pray- 
ed for, and we treat but as an idle jest, the foolish 
assertion that Russia, baffled in her designs on Per- 
sia, and again baffled in Syria, will be content with 
the secondary—we had almost said contemptible— 
part which she has of late been apparently forced to 
play. No! 

We have thus seen that, though our arms have 
triumphed, there is but little on which to congratu- 
late ourselves; unless, indeed, it be that we may have 
hurried on the crisis by throwing Russia so far into 
the background for the moment, and awakening all 
the bad feelings of the French, as to render it neces- 
sary for the former to adopt some decisive measures 
to regain her position, whilst we supply her with a 
willing ally in the latter. Yor our parts, we prefer 
to see our foe, than remain thus thwarted constantly 
and secretly in all parts of the globe. 

Let us now travel further east than Syria, and we 
shall find that we are engaged in enterprises in India 
and China which must rouse the jealousy and militate 
against the views of Russia. Our successes are but 
so many incentives to her hostility. In a word, 
whether we regard her moral influence, her com- 
merce, her manufactures—all that a nation is most 
jealous of, all that a nation most naturally seeks to 
support—we shall find that we are at this moment 
unavoidably engaged in schemes which, if she con- 
sult her own interest, she must strenuously oppose. 
Do we blame her'—Far from it. Every govern- 
ment is bound to advance the interests of its own 
subjects in preference to those of any other state. 
But our argument consists in this, and we cannot 
conceive a stronger one, that if we show all our 
deeds to be directly subversive of the objects of Rus- 
sian ambition, we are entitled to conclude that our 
alliance with the czar exists but on paper, and there- 
fore we must be prepared to meet as a foe him whom 
we cannot deem a friend. We feel that, in approach- 
ing the question of our eastern conquests, we are 


WHAT DOES OUR RUSSIAN ALLY MEAN TO DO? 


approaching a question so stupendous and vast in al] 
its details, and one which we must endeavour to 
compress, as we best may, into our few remaining 
pages, that we own we shrink before the magnitude 
(of the eubject. Let us begin with India. 

| From the first establishment of the English facto- 
|ry at Calcutta, the — of our now prodigious 
empire has been rapid beyond ail precedent; and, in 
| the millions subjected to our rule, English commerce 
and enterprise found a field for their exercise, when 
Napoleor: closed the continent against us, and find it 
now when * commercial Jeagues” would seek vainly 
to close it against us again. As to the right by 
which we have acquired such prodigious acquisitions 
of territory and wealth, we are not now going to en- 
ter into any disquisition; but we maintain in general 
that our right was as good, if not better, than that 
by which m aa all conquests have been made ; and 
from the year 1756, when the treachery of Surajah 
Dowlah made his destruction an act of self-preserva- 
tion to ourselves, down to the present day, we assert 
that conquest has been rather foreed on us than 
sought. Incaleulable benefits have ‘accrued to the 
native population from the English rule; and whilst 
we have been thus extending our commerce and 
accumulating countless riches, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that millions of our fellow-creatures 
are the better and happier for it. We could easily 
prove our assertions by merely quoting the statistical 
tables, which give an incredible decrease of crime 
and increase of comfort and education amongst the 
natives in all the Anglo-Indian possessions. Much 
remains to be done, yet let us admit that the adimin- 
istration of Leadenhall Street for the last century has 
been marked by an energy and uprightness never 
surpassed. But was there no other country who 
was at the same time time seeking to extend her 
commerce and influence in Southern Asia? Was 
there n» other country that has been unremitting in 
hér efforts, from the time of Peter the Great, to open 
a commerce of her own with India? Is there not at 
this moment a country which we have detected re- 
cently in the basest attempts*to undermine British 
interests in al] the countries that border on the Indus! 
It is well known that there is such a country, and 
that that country is Russia. Steadily has she, for 
the last century, pursued her object of aggrandise- 
ment in the East; but as yet we have baffled her. In 
1717, Peter the Great sent Prince Bekewitch with 
an army to seize the gold mines of Chiva, and open 
acommerce with India; but the expedition failed. 
Thus early may we date her efforts. In 1814, by 
the treaty of Goolistan, she formed a defensive and 
offensive alliance with the Persians; and in 1822 the 
Russian ambassador at the court of the latter deliver- 
ed in a memoir, exciting the Persian monarch to 
invade the Turkish dominions; which act of her 
representative, when brought home to her, she disa- 
vowed and removed her ambassador, in the same 
manner as she more recently so shamefully disavow- 
ed the acts of Count Simonich, who had urged the 
Schah of Persia to the attack of Herat; for her mode 
of policy is not of recent origin. Secret articles 
were added to the treaty of Turcomantchai, binding 
the Persian court to find supplies in case a Russian 
army should have occasion to march through Persia. 
But why multiply proofs of her unceasing efforts to 
prepare the way, if not for an actual invasion of our 
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Indian empire, at least for the overthrow of our com- 
merce and influence with the tribes which surround 
it? Her commerce with Persia and Central Asia 
has been almost entirely supplanted ; and English 
merchandise, cheaper and of a superior quality to her 
rude manufactures, has now found its way even to 
the steppes of Tartary. The Persian is devoid 
neither of energy nor intellect; and, in pursuit of 
commerce, visits Tefflis, Constantinople, and India. 
Bat he can now purchase better and cheaper goods 
conveyed through India, than he can find at Tefflis, 
the chief mart of Russian merchandise for Southern 
Asia. When to this we add that Russia, more than 
any other country in Europe, endeavours to encourage 
home manufactures, and throws every obstacle in the 
way of English commerce, we may form a concep- 
tion of how galling to her government it must be to 
view the markets for her industry thus cut off, her 
merchants undersold, and her influence supplanted : 
and that influence must be altogether destroyed, if, 
by the success of our arms, the English power be 
thoroughly established. Yet at this moment our 
troops are engaged in hostilities all round our Indian 
frontier, which must end, if successful, in making 
Russia either abandon her designs, or conduct them 
more openly and more decisively. ‘Thus we have no 
interests in common in India. Let us now turn to 
China, and consider whether our proceedings there 
are caleulated to cement more closely the present 
ho:!low union between this country and Russia, or to 
render the latter disinclined to an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. 

It would be beside our argument to enter on the 
well-debated controversy as to the morality of our 
present expedition against the Celestial Empire. As, 
however, The Times has thought proper to dispute 
this point, and as it is one of considerable interest 
at present, we will turn aside for a moment, and con- 
sider the chief objection of “'The Thunderer” to the 
jastice of our quarrel. If the truth must be told, we 
think that in the present state of morality which 
seems to pervade nations in most applications of in- 
ternational law, such discussions seem to us rather 
futile, and we would féel obliged by The Times 
pointing out to us those honourable — in mo- 
dern history where the mere rules of justice dictated 
the reasons for undertaking or declining war. France 
pledged herself to Poland,—that was a holy, a righte- 
ous cause. But France did not go to war for Po- 
land, because she did not think it her interest. We 
pledged ourselves to preserve the neutrality of Cra- 
cow; but we beheld it violated and trampled on. 
We did not even protest. It did not happen just 
then to be our interest. We kicked Mehemet Ali out 
of Syria, not because he was a rebel, but because he 
was too successful for our interest; as is proved by 
our leaving him the hereditary government of Egypt, 
to which he has no more right than to Syria, and 
leaving it to him against the wish of the sultan, who 
has the right, abstractedly, to dictate terms to his 
subject. ‘Thas in Egypt we put down rebellion, and 
in Belgium we sanctioned it. Russia joined us in 
aiding the Greeks against the same Turks (and, by 
the way, duped us too;) but would Russia join us in 
aiding to free the Circassians? Self-interest, we re- 
peat, has been, and will always continue to be, the 
teal cause of every war. If The Times means to 
regret this fact, so discreditable to human nature, we 
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also beg leave to join our regrets. The system is 
very old; and so easy is it in any national quarrel 
to have the semblance of right on one’s side, that in 
our opinion we ought to cashier a foreign secretary 
who understood so ill the business for which we 
paid him as to neglect this outward tribute to de- 
cency. We remember a case somewhat in point; 
and the antiquity of the precedent, we are sorry to 
say, does not diminish its applicability to more mo- 
dern days. In the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Nasser, a caliph of Bagdad, having a quarrel 
with Mohammed, the then ruler of Persia and Kan- 
dahar, sent a messenger to the great Zinghis Khan 
to entreat his assistance. Zinghis Khan approved 
of the project of quarreling with Mohammed, but, 
unluckily, had just concluded an alliance with the 
latter. He, however, replied,—‘ 1 have just con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with him, therefore it would 
not be consistent to declare war immediately; but I 
will do so the very first opportunity, which cannot be 
at any great distance between two great empires so 
contiguous to each other.” We would ask our mo- 
dern diplomatists how far they have improved on the 
above frank declaration of Tartar morality? But, as 
well as we remember, The Times argued, in sub- 
stance, that it was not just to try the Chinese by a 
code of international law, of which, perhaps, they 
had never heard. Here we join issue with that 
justly respected journal. If there be any value in 
establishing a code of international law, it consists 
in making that law universal. With respect to in- 
ternational law, all nations are like a family of indi- 
viduals, subject to a code professed by the more 
powerful majority; and we would as soon think of 
receiving from a criminal in a court of justice a plea 


of ignorance of the law he had violated as a bar to 
the infliction of the penalty so incurred, as absolve 
the Chinese or any other nation from the penalty at- 
tached to the breach of that international law estab- 
lished amongst the majority of nations; whilst, in 
the case of the Chinese, their ignorance has certainly 
been the result of their own voluntary seclusion 


from the rest of the world. But to argue this point 
thoroughly would oceupy too mueh space. What- 
ever may have been the quantity of justice originally 
on the side of the Chinese, they most certainly in 
our opinion wantonly threw it away, by subsequent 
disgraceful and unwarrantable outrages on the pro- 
perty and persons of British subjects. 

Our readers must look on all this as a long paren- 
thesis. Our business is to show, that as in Europe 
and India, so also in China, we are destined to feel 
the presence of our old ubiquitous foe. By the last 
accounts our fleet had sailed northward from Chu- 
san; and ere this the British standard may have been 
unfurled over the walls of Pekin. Nay, for all we 
know, a simple officer in our navy may be at this 
moment issuing his orders to three hurdred millions 
from the throne of the celestial emperor. But, what- 
ever be the result of the expedition, it is surely not 
uninteresting to consider the relations of Russia 
with the court of Pekin, and how far they would be 
likely to be affected by our success, supposing us 
successful. 

The proximity of the Russian borders to those of 
the Chinese empire, established between the two 
countries an absolute necessity for coming to some 
arrangements as to the commercial and other inter 
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course, Which was thus rendered by their contiguity | 
unavoidable between the subjects of each nation.) 
Accordingly, as early as the year 1728, a very curi- 
ous treaty was signed and agreed to by the plenipo-| 
tentiaries of the two empires. ‘The chief portion of 
the treaty is taken up with the description of the 
boundaries, which appear to have been defined with | 
an accuracy that would have reflected credit on a 
conveyancer in the temple. But there are other por- 
tions, net merely curious, but in reality of great po- 
litical importance, when we consider the } ond a 

osition which all other nations save the Russians 
rove been forced to occupy in their intercourse with 
the Chinese. We shall extract portions of the 
fourth article, which cannot but be interesting at this 
moment :— 

“It is agreed to establish a free commerce het ween 
the two states. The number of merchants who may 
go every three years to Pekin is not to exceed two 
hundred. ‘When they are only traders, they are not 
to be maintained, as formerly; but no tax is to be 
exacted either from the seller or from the bayer. 
When these merchants arrive at the frontier, they 
shall give notice of it in writing. After the receipt 
of this notice, an officer shall be sent to receive and 
accompany them, for the sake of the trade. The 
merchants are to be under the orders of a chief, | 
charged to superintend their affairs; and if differ-| 
ences arise between them, he is to settle them. If 
this chief of the merchants be a man of high rank, | 
he shall be received and treated conformably to his| 
rank, All kinds of merchandise may be sold, ex- 
cept what is forbidden by the laws of the two em- 
pires. Besides the commerce carried on by the cara- 
vans of the two empires, houses for ordinary trade | 
shall be established on the respective frontiers, near} 
Kiakhta, on the Selengg, and Nibtchoo; which, ac- 
cording as it shall be judged necessary, shall be sur-| 
rounded by palisades and hedges.” 


| 

What a contrast the above declaration of treating| 
persons of rank conformably to their rank, affords to 
the treatment which al] other nations have hitherto| 
received at the hands of the Chinese! But Russia! 
contrived to obtain yet more, With her usual tact, | 
she made religion a lever for effecting political pur-| 
ses in China, in the same manner as she had used 

it for furthering revolutionary objects in Greece, and 
is at this moment using it for subverting nationality! 
in Poland. Article fifth goes on to state that— 


“ The habitation of the Oros in the capital (Pekin) | 
shall serve henceforth to lodge the Oros travellers. | 
A temple has been erected near this habitation. The! 
priest who resides in the capital shall lodge there, | 
with three other priests to assist him. When these | 
latter shall arrive, they shall be treated like their 
predecessors, and employed in the before-mentioned 
temple. The Oros shall he permitted to perform 
their worship with all its ceremonies, and to say | 
their prayers. Four Oros boys, acquainted with the| 


Russian and Latin languages and writings; and two) 


other older ones, whom the ambassador of the em ire) 


of the Oros has left in the capital to learn the Chi- 


nese language, shall reside in the same place; their| 


|one in coarse cloths, manufactured in Russia, 


merce, 
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We thus find a free commerce accorded to Russia 
with that country which so haughtily excladed the 
rest of the world from all but a suburb of one of its 
numerous cities. We find, also, a chapel for the 

rformance of the rites of the Greek religion esta- 

lished in the heart of Pekin; and we know that in 
the archives of St. Petersburg are stored the most 
accurate details, obtained by these means, of the re- 
sources of China, doubtless carefully laid by till a 
fitting opportunity for making use of that knowledge 
occur. 

In the year 1767, also, another supplemental treaty 
was made by orders of Catherine the Great; but as 
it chiefly concerns arrangements for apprehending 
the runaway criminals of the two nations, we shal] 
not weary the reader with any quotations from it, 
but turn our attention to the commercial advantages 
which Russia has derived from her Chinese connec- 
tions, and the probable injury likely to arise to it 
from the trade of the Celestial Empire being thrown 
open to the enterprise and capital of British mer- 
chants. The privilege above quoted of sending 


‘every three years a caravan of two hundred merchants 


to Pekin has not been much used; and Catherine II., 
finding such caravans not productive of much profit, 
forbad any more to be sent at the expense of the 
government, and at the same time gave up the trade 
to private individuals; since when it has become 
very extensive. The chief commodities bartered by 
the Chinese are tea, tobacco, and silk; but though 
the trade is capable of being increased indefinitely, 
whilst no other competitors are in the market, it rarely 
amounts, in the value of the merchandise exchanged, 
to more than a million annually. The Russian trade 
in furs and skins has latterly declined; but they 
have succeeded, to a certain degree, in establishing 
But 
though the trade has never amounted to any consi- 


|derable value; yet there is no doubt but that vast 


designs for extending it were in agitation. We will 
quote, in corroboration of our statement, the follow- 
ing passage from the Frankfort Gazette of May 29, 
1836, and for whieh we are indebted to that valuable 
miscellany the Portfolio (vol. iii. 416):— 


«The middle ages, in which the great communi- 
cations by sea were still unknown, principally made 
use of the free cities of Germany as depots of com- 
The more England, after becoming power- 
ful by sea, earried away the commerce of the world, 
the more did these cities lose their splendour and 
riches. But certain indications prove that the great 
continent of Asia, which is not accessible by sea, 

refers drawing itsimmense supplies from Germany. 
if is well known, also, that a great quantity of Ger- 


man cloths, especially of those manufactured in 
Silesia, and other parts of Prussia, have entered 
| China through the vast territory of Russia.” 


The article next goes on to mention negotiations 
then in progress at St. Petersburg, under the auspices 
of M. Westphal, and conducted with a view to 
making some arrangement for an overland trade, 
through Russia, with China. But all these schemes 
must be abandoned, if we now win with our cannon 


maintenance shall be paid by the government; and a free intercourse for ourselves with that immense 
when they shall have finished their studies, they mart for our merchandise. Never were there any 
shall be at liberty to return whenever they are sum-| two nations on whom a mutual free trade would con- 


moned."* ‘fer such incalculable benefits as this country and 
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China. An unfettered, yet peaceful, intercourse 
with the three hundred millions to whom external 
commerce had been so long interdicted, would pro- 
duce effects on the developement of our commercial 
resources which we may seek in vain to caleulate,— 
because history can produce no precedcut of so vast 
a market suddenly thrown open. For ourselves, we 
honestly confess that we look on our expedition to 
China as in some degree a crusade for the emanci- 
pation and future enlightenment of three hundred 
millions. We do not mean to impute to Lord Pal- 
merston or Mr. Macaulay any such romantic inten- 
tion; but we think that, if successful, no matter with 
what objects undertaken, it will eventually have that 
effect. But have our statements not led our readers 
already to anticipate that Russian jealousy will not 
be content to look on without some effort to thwart 
us? Has she the means of doing sot We believe 
she has the hearty inclination, and the means at her 
disposal are simply these. She can send, when she 
pleases, her engineers and her officers (first dubbing 
them “ Oros priests,” if she wishes it) to organise 
an effectual resistance to the few thousand men whom 
this government can ever hope to send to that coun- 
try, without a further too prodigious sacrifice of trea- 
sure. The Chinese have often shown themselves no 
eowards, and are almost all devoted to their emperor, 
or at least dread him,—as was proved the other day, 
when the unfortunate Chinese admiral, who com- 
manded at Tinghae, drowned himself on its capture 
by us, in preference to awaiting the reproaches of 
his master. We cannot doubt but that on the first 


defeat endured on the soil of China by the “ celes- 
tial” forces, the emperor would gladly avail himself 
of Russian aid to organi$e his troops, and lay down 
Perhaps he has 


some rational scheme of defence. 
already done so. 

Our readers should be aware that Russia has a 
considerable force on the borders of Chinese b yma he 
officered by Russian lieutenants, and composed part 
of Cossacks, partly of the hardy tribes that inhabit 
those regions, to whose leaders she has taken care 
to distribute the rewards of nobility, and badges of 
distinction in proportion to their zeal. These forces 
she can increase ad libitum, from the Tsougal, Khori, 
and other tribes, whose forces, when led by Zinghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, passed like a whirlwind over 
the world, upsetting in its fury even the chivalry of 
Austria and Pola . Such, we say, are her means; 
as for her inclination to use them, we find the answer 
in the question of, What is her interest? We have 
endeavoured to show how deeply she is pledged by 
that interest in Europe, India, and China, to oppose 
us; and, in conclusion, we say, that we fear her not. 
Come the contest when it will—and we think it Aur- 
ried on by those very measures which the admirers 
of Lord Palmerston imagine have assured us peace 
—come when it will, we can and will beat her. But 
on the head of our foreign secretary be the crime— 
for crime it would be—of making this country cope 
with her, aided by France. He it is who has cause- 
lessly stirred up those feelings of bitterness and hos- 
tile rancour against us which Russia may yet turn to 
her own account, and in which she may find an in- 
demnity for the failure of her expedition to China, 
and the mortification of her present constrained inac- 
tion. 

Parliament will soon reassemble, and our pen must 

Apriz. 1841.—Museum. 70 





then be devoted more frequently than of late to mat- 
ters of more local interest, though perhaps inferior 
importance. We shall, however, never suffer our 
attention to be warped from the movements of the 
Russian cabinet, or the designs, where our researches 
can trace them, of the “ Knoutocrat,” as the lord of 
“all the Russians” was happily styled, not lo 
since, by Mr. Campbell, at a » of the friends o 
Poland. Perhaps, ere we meet our-readers next 
month, a second Madame Laffarge may arise, and 
happily engrossing all the sympathies and passions 
of our mercurial neighbours, me them none to 
waste on political subjects; for, in truth, “ Vatio 
comeda est.’ It is this want of steadiness, either in 
honesty or deceit, on the part of “ la jeune France,” 
which constitutes cur chief protection against an open 
union between that country and Russia hostile to us. 
Matters, must, indeed be in extremis, ere the wily 
cabinet of St. Petersburg entrust “young France” 
with her state secrets, or yield to her curious serutiny 
the coy treasures of her long meditated vengeance. 
We have endeavoured, however, to show that our 
foreign secretary has busied himself so zealously to 
ensure peace ‘that, in all probability, war cannot be 
long deferred. For ourselves, we have simply laid 
a plain narrative before our readers of the strong op- 
position of interests that subsists between this coun- 
try and Russia, wherever the English flag is unfurled, 
or the Russian eagle soars. When our readers have 
well weighed our statements, we shal! leave to their 
own sound judgment to answer the quotes, Waar 
pogs our RussiaN ALLY MEAN To Do? 


A BRIGHTER WORLD THAN THIS 


Oh! when I trod life’s early ways, 
Hope winged my fleeting hours, 

I saw no shadow in her rays, 
No serpent in her flowers ; 

I thought on days of present joy, 
And years of future bliss, 

Nor deemed that sorrow could alloy 
So bright a world as this. 


Alas! the fairy dreams I wove, 
Soon from my fancy fled, 
The friends who owned my tender love, 
Were numbered with the dead ; 
Upon their pallid lips T pressed 
Affection’s parting kiss, 
They left me for a world of rest, 
A brighter world than this. 


Nor did the spacious world supply 
Those ties of opening life, 
False was its mocking flattery, 
Keen was its bitter strife ; 
And then I first began to look 
For purer, truer bliss, 
And loved to trace, in God’s own book, 
A brighter world than this. 
My wounded heart desired relief, 
I found the good | sought; 
And now, in trial and in grief, 
I feel the soothing thought, 
That though the worldling may despair, 
When robbed of earthly bliss, 
The Christian humbly hopes to share 
A brighter world than this. Mrs. Abdy, 
36 Serect Reviews. 
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| merous, that in some streets every house is a palace. 
No. III. No set of men were ever lodged so magnificently as 
- , , these merchant nobles of Genoa, with their spacious 
Naples—t oyaue from Marsille—Genoo—Leghorn— | mar staircases, and inner courts perv. with 
iea— Day f Haphe. N | statues and fountains, and built reund with lofty 

Naples. | colonnades and row above row of marble pill 
»% of me pillars. 
At length [am in Italy—Italy, the land of blue | Nor does the interior of these splendid mansions belie 
seas and sunny skies, the land of the orange and the | their external magnificence. The merchants and 
myrtle—Italy, the birthplace of music ms song, of | great families of Genoa are still wealthy, and take a 
art and poetry—the parent of civilization, the fertile | pride in keeping up their palaces. I saw several of 
mother of all that is bright and beautiful! Who has | the first palaces, and was astonished at the richness, 
not longed to see her? who has not turned to Italy | the splendour, and solid substantial luxury with 
as the chosen country of the imagination, and blended | which they were fitted up. Walls hung with pic- 
visions of her glories with the dreams of youth? | tures of the first masters, ceilings painted in fresco, 
And now these dreams are realized. I have sailed | floors inlaid with polished marble or covered with 
on the blue Mediterranean, and seen the stars reflected | the richest Turkey carpets, mirrors, vases, and other 
on its glassy wave, when it slumbered in Baiw’s bay | objects of elegant and expensive luxury, mect the 
or by the cape of Circe—I have seen the sun go/|eye on every side. Iam told there is nothing in 
down in the glory of southern climes, and watched | Italy to vie with the Juxury and magnificence of the 
the clouds glowing with tints such as the cold North | nobles of Genoa. As a contrast, however, to all this 
may never know—lI have seen him rise up behind | splendour, the streets swarm with beggars, the 
the Apennines, when every pure, icy peak, glittered | dwellings of the lower orders are dark, filthy, and 
like a diamond in the clear morning air. It is all | miserable in the last degree, and there is a total want 
beautiful—very beautiful—far more beautiful than I | of the comfort, cleanliness, and respectability, which 
hoped to see. We left Marseilles in the Maria | we are accustomed to see in civilized countries, such 
Christina, Neapolitan steamer, in the afternoon, and | a8 France and England. ‘The town I am told is rich 
eoasted along a wild rock-bound shore, as bleak and | and its commerce thriving: there are plenty of 
barren as the west coast of Shetland. Just before | vessels in the harbour, and since its union with 
nightfall we passed ‘Toulon, bosomed in among moun- | Sardinia, it has beeome a great depét for the import 
tains like a west Highland loch. Next morning, | of foreign goods and manufactures. It has also a 
when I first went on deck, we were in the Gulf of | considerable silk manufacture, and yet with all these 
Genoa, about six miles from the land, which rose | advantages, itis overrun with pauperism. Eighteen 
straight from the sea in a succession of mountain | hundred destitute persons are supported in one work- 
ridges. The highest was covered with snow and | house alone, the Albergo dei Pouvri. Charitable 
buried in heavy clouds, while light wreaths of mist | institutions innumerable exfst, and out-door relief 


hung along the sides of the lower hills. Along | given to a great extent, and yet the streets 


sea edge the eye could trace a white line of towns | swarm with beggars and objects in the last state of 
and villages, and here and there stripes and patches | misery and disease. I was told at the Albergo dei 
of dark green on the slope of the hills. As the day Pouvri, that although the institution was extremely 
advanced we approached closer to the shore; and | rich, and had more money than it knew what to do 
now the houses in every picturesque little town and | with, the managers had been obliged within the last 
village, and the vineyards and olive groves on the | few years, in order to check the influx of pauperism, 
lower hills, could be distinctly seen, and now also | to adopt regulations very similar to those of our New 
the clouds partially clearing away, gave us an occa- | Poor Law. I found the enforcement of a strict dieta- 
sional glimpse of some giant Alp towering far up | ry, the confinement to the walls of the work-house, 
among them, with his black sides streaked halfway | and the separation of man and wife, in full force 
down with snow; while far ahead, on our star-| here. ‘The chief difference from our system is, that 
board bow, lay Italy and the Apennines like a cloud a are here compelled to work, and receive 
on the horizon. half the profit of their labour. 

The approach to Genoa from the sea is most mag-| The churches at Genoa are innumerable, and all 
nificent. Well may they call her Genoa the epenb. fitted up in the same tawdry, tinsel taste of over- 
At the bottom of her noble gulf, and the foot of her | ornament. They all contain pictures, but neither in 
amphitheatre of barren snowy mountains, she rises | them nor in the palaces did I see any thing of first- 
from the water in a white crescent of houses, churches, | rate excellence; the only work of art which struck 
and palaces, built on the slope of hills covered with |me much in Genoa was a monument by Canova in 
groves of the dark green orange and pale olive. The | the cathedral, with two lovely figures of angels bend- 
interior of the town is no less striking and picturesque, | ing over a tomb like drooping flowers. ‘This, which 
than the distant view is imposing. Genoa is utterly | is the first work of Canova’s I have seen, has given 
unlike any town in France or England. On landing | me the highest opinion of his genius. Of the pic- 
there, I found myself transported at once into a new | tures, the best were a Madonna of the school of 
world. ‘The streets are so narrow, that the project- | Raffaelle, some portraits by Vandyke, and two or 
ing eaves of the house almost meet over head and | three Guercinos; but as I shall see so many better 
shut outsun and rain. Instead of carts and carriages, | before I leave Italy, it is not worth while taking up 
we meet long lines of mules, driven by wild, half-| your time with any account of them. 
civilized peasants. ‘The shops are mere dens or| We left Genoa in the evening; and next merning, 
caverns in the wall, without windows, open to the | when I came on deck at sunrise, a seene of beauty 
street, and shut in at night with folding doors. The met my eye which more than realized all that poets 
palaces are splendid beyond description, and so nu- | have written of Italian seenery. We were standing 
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in for Leghorn, the sea was glassy smooth, and | 
covered with ships and fishing barks, whose white | 
sails hung idly against the mast; the low shore and | 
mountain sides were veiled in shade and covered with | 
light fantastic wreaths of morning mist, above which | 
the snow-peaked Apennines shot up with almost 

startling brilliancy and distinctness in the clear red | 
light of sunrise. The noble passage in Shelley’s 

Prometheus, in which he described a sunrise in the | 
Caucasus, rushed across my mind: 


“ And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 
The dawn, as lifted ocean’s dazzling spray, 
From some Atlantic island scatter'd up, 
Spangles the wind with lamp-like water-drops.”’ 


With them came the thought, that here, almost on 
this very spot where now the ocean lay as still as 
the unruffled mirror of a mountain lake, the poet had 
found a watery grave, and a feeling of sadness came 
over me, as is always the case when I think of poor 
Shelley’s untimely end. But the sight of Leghorn 
with its lighthouse and forest of masts soon brought 
other thoughts, and directly the anchor was dropped, 
I hastened on shore to embrace the opportunity of 
seeing Pisa. Leghorn itself has nothing very inte- 
resting, and is like any other thriving, bustling, sea- 
port town, well built, however, with streets remark- 
ably clean and well paved. Pisa, however, which 
is only ten miles distant from it, is in many respects 
one of the most interesting towns in Italy. It was 
one of the most famous of that cluster of republics, 
which blazed up in Italy with such astonishing 
lustre, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Fora 
time it was the rival of Florence and Genoa, and the 
terror of the Saracens. Its fleets swept the Mediter- 
ranean, and brought home spoils from every shore. 
But after a short period of prosperity it underwent 
the usual fate of these a civic republics. 
Tumult, faction, and intrigue, succeeded to public 
spirit, and wealth brought luxury and effeminacy. 
In short, it was just the history of Athens over again, 
and at last Pisa fell into the hands of her neighbours 





and rivals, the Florentines, and sunk to rise no more. 
That which makes Pisa, however, so interesting is, 
that she was in some measure the cradle of Italian 
art. ‘The Pisans seem to have been among the first, | 
if not the very first, who caught that passion for | 
adorning their native city with splendid buildings 
and works of art, which afterwards became universal 
throughout the republican cities of Italy, and affords 
another remarkable analogy between them and the 
republics of ancient Greece. As early as the twelfth 
century the Pisans commenced the erection of their 
cathedral, under the direction of Buschetto, a Greek 
architect, and in the course of that and the subse- 
quent century brought over artists from Constanti- 
nople, for the purpose of decorating it with paintings 
and mosaics. These artists gradually spread over 
the rest of Italy, and are commonly supposed to have 
introduced the art of painting. It appears certain, 
however, that the art had never been entirely lost, 
even during the thickest darkness of the ages of con- 
fusion and ignorance which followed the downfall of 
the Roman empire. A few paintings, preserved here 
and there in old churches, and copies of ancient 
manuscripts adorned with miniature illustrations, are 
sufficient to connect the links of modern and ancient 
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art, and to show that painting, although sunk to the 
very rudest state, had never altogether ceased to exist. 
When Charlemagne visited Rome in 800, he is said 
to have been particularly struck by the mosaics he 
saw there, and to have taken some Italian artists 
with him, for the purpose of executing similar works 
in his cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. It is certain, 
indeed, that the custom of decorating Christian 
places of worship with pictures and statues, is not a 
modern innovation, but dates from the earliest periods, 
when it was probably adopted from motives of policy 
to win over the Pagan multitude to the new religion, 
and was never discontinued. ‘There can be no doubt, 
however, that the arrival of these Greeks, who, bad 
as they were, had a little more knowledge of colour- 
ing and design than the native artists « Fihat period, 
gave a great impulse to painting. It is even said 
that Cimabue, who was the first Italian painter who 
obtained any celebrity, acquired his first notions of 
the art, from seeing some of these Greeks at work on 
the dome of a church at Florence. Pisa, Florence, 
and a hundred other towns of Italy, soon, however, 
produced artists of their own, whose productions far 
— any thing of the school of Constantinople ; 
and from this time painting went on progressively 
improving until the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the simultaneous rise of a number of great 
men, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo,-Correggio, 
and above all, Raffaelle, carried the art at once to 
perfection. 

It is often difficult to assign any reason for the rise 
of art and literature at’ particular periods, and in par- 
ticular countries. In this case, however, the progress 
of painting in Italy may fairly enough be attributed to 
the extraordinary encouragement which was given toit. 
The passion for art, and veneration for artists, which 
were universal throughout Italy, during the flourish- 
ing period of her republics, appear almost incredible 
in these cold, calculating times, and have no parallel 
in history, except among the Athenians, in the days 
of Pericles. To be a great painter, was to be t 
friend and companion of princes, the talk of Italy, 
the boast of one’s native city, the object of envy and 
admiration of every young man of talent, from one 
end of the peninsula tb the other. When Cimabue 
had finished one of his Madonnas for a church in 
Florence, we read that the whole population of the 
city flocked for days to his house to see it, and that 
the picture was carried to its place of destination, in 
triumphal procession, by the magistrates and chief 
officers of the republic. When such a feeling for 
art exists among a people, it cannot fail to produce 
great artists. And nothing else can, for it is in vain 
to expect men of commanding genius, such as every 
really great artist must be, to devote their energies to 
a pursuit which is held in no estimation, and gives 
them no influence over the minds of their fellow men. 
To Pisa, therefore, as the first city of Italy which 
set the example of this noble and disinterested love 
of art, I had long looked with interest, and was glad 
to find that the stay of the steamer at Leghorn, for a 
few hours, gave me an opportunity of paying ita 
short visit. 

The road from Leghorn to Pisa traverses a rich 
plain, extending from the sea to the mountains, which, 
even at this season, showed signs of the fertility and 
exuberance of a southern climate. The snowy Apen- 
nines, which had astonished me with their ling 
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beauty in the morning, were directly in froyt, and 
still presented lovely views, changing at every in- 
stant as the day advanced, and the massive fleecy 
clouds gradually gathered about their summits. The 


peasants whom we meton the road, going and re- 


turning from mass, for it was Sunday, were 
looking and well dressed, ani! the children threw 

violets into our carriage as we drove At last 

we saw the dome of the Cathedral, and the famous 
hanging tower, rising above the plain; and, crossing 

the Arno, a yellow, muddy stream, which no imagina- 
tion could invest with any thing poetical, we entered | 
Pisa. ‘There is little in the appearance of the town 
to recall its ancient greatness, nor has it the look of 
antiquity I expected. The streets are remarkably 
clean, and well paved, and, although silent and de- 
serted, are not in ruins. It is just the picture of a 
quiet, retired country town, with no trade, no move- 
ment, and no bustle, and the very place I should think 
for invalids, by whom it is much frequented. The 
wonders of the town stand altogether, in a large open 
space, covered with a fine grassy sward, the first I 
have seen since I left England. The cathedral in 
the middle; the hanging tower on one side; the 
baptistery, an octagonal building of marble, a little 
posterior to the cathedral in date, on the other; and 
the Campo Santo, or burying ground, on the third. 
The cathedral has nothing but its antiquity to recom- 
mend it: it is a heavy, cumbrous building, over- 
charged with ornament, and destitute of all merit in 
an architectural point of view. The inside is very 
rich, and adorned with columns of marble and 


gvood- 


aiong, 


porphyry, brought by the Pisans, in the days of their 
prosperity, from Greece, Egypt, and Constantinople, 


but gaudy and in bad taste, and so broken up into a 
multitude of parts, that no striking or impressive ef- 
feet is produced by the whole. The hanging tower 
is one of those lofty round towers, so common in Italy, 
the foundation of which has given way on one side, 
so that it inclines sensibly from the perpendicular ; 
so much so, indeed, as to make it wonderful how it 
ean stand. The Campo Santo is a small burying- 
ground, inclosed by acorridor, containing monuments 
of the great families of Pisa, and other famous per- 
sons, antique busts, | of sculpture, and bas 
reliefs brought by the Pisans from Greece, and fres- 
coes on the walls of the corridor, by Giotto, Orcagna, 
and other fathers of Italian painting. ‘These frescoes 
render it one of the most interesting monuments 
which remain of the early history of Italian art. Un- 
fortunately, however, they have been much injured 
by damp and exposure. On the whole, these frescoes 
appeared to me to possess less merit than is general- 
ly attributed to them; and to be chiefly interesting as 
showing the rude beginnings from which the art of 
painting rose, in less than two centuries, to the high- 
est pitch of perfection. The tendency to the ludi- 
crous and grotesque, among these early artists, also 





struck me as very strong. Sacred subjects are con- 
stantly treated in a manner which makes them rather 
laughable than impressive. One picture especially, 
that of the Last Judgment, by Oreagna, is a perfect | 
caricature, in which the artist has shown a wonderful 

fertility of fancy, in inventing forms of monstrous, | 
grotesque ugliness for his devils, and comical terror | 
for the unhappy souls in purgatory, among whom 


friars, prelates, and even popes and cardinals, are | 
represented in such numbers, as to denote very little | 


veneration for the church. It is in fact the Inferno 
of Dante, from which doubtless the idea was taken, 
without any of the genius and mental power which 
give elevation even to the most grotesque and ex- 
travagant conceptions of that extraordinary work. It 
is clear to me, that the fanaticism and ascetic spirit 
which deformed the early ages of Christianity, had 
completely banished every thing like grace and beau- 
ty from art—that throughout many centuries of dark- 
ness, the artist, in aceordance with the spirit of his 
age, aimed rather at imbodying ideas of the ugly 
and terrible, than of the beautiful, and thought it his 


| duty to represent the flesh, and every thing thereunto 


appertaining, under the most grovelling and repulsive 
forms. It was only by slow degrees, and as a milder 
spirit and more enlightened philosophy dawned upon 
the world, that the idea of wedding Christianity, if I 
may so express it, to poetry, and representing the 
great events and characters of the religion under 
noble, impressive, and lovely forms, began to be en- 
tertained. While a spirit prevailed like that which 
animated Tertullian in his invectives against plays 
and profane amusements, which made Augustine ask 
pardon of God for the sinful pleasure his ears had re- 
ceived from the harmony of the psalms chanted in 
the churches, and instigated Honorius to condemn, 
by a solemn decree, all the statues of heathen gods 
which had escaped the frequent crusades of zealous 
bishops and fathers to destruction, art was out of the 
question. It was only by reconciling Christianity to 
human nature, that a system of Christian art became 
possible. 

In what I have said of these frescoes, 1 must, how- 
ever, except one or two of Giotto’s, in which the air 
and expression of the heads are noble and dignified, 
and the attitudes and design chaste and correct, 
though somewhat stiff and formal. This Giotto was 
a poor peasant boy, whom Cimabue found one day in 
the neighbourhood of Florence, drawing the figure of 
one of the sheep which he was employed in watching 
on a piece of flat stone. Struck by the talent for 
design showed by this rude sketch, Cimabue took 
him under his protection, and he became the most 
celebrated painter of his day. Dante alludes to him 
in the Inferno as surpassing the fame of his master; 
and certainly, as far as I have seen, his are the first 
works in which we can say that there is any marked 
improvement on the stiff and childish manner of the 
Byzantine school, and in which we can clearly trace 
the elements of the subsequent perfection at which 
painting arrived. 

I should have been glad to have spent more time 
in examining these curious monuments of early art; 
but as the steamer set off again in the afternoon, I 
was obliged to hurry through them, and return to 
Leghorn. Pisa is a melancholy place. It is a sad 
thing to see a city once brilliant and powerful, once 
the home of many a bright spirit and brave heart, 
pining away in a slow, lingering decay. We feel for 


| it almost as we should fora living creature, conscious 


of its downfall and degradation. To me, also, Pisa 
brought other melancholy recollections,—those of 
the sculptor-princess, the gifted daughter of the 
House of Orleans, whom death had struck down but 
a few short weeks before within these sad and silent 
walls. Was there ever a tale more full of interest 
than that of this fair young girl, the descendant of a 
thousand princes, the favourite daughter of one of the 
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first monarchs of Europe, working in secrecy and 
silence, from a pure disinterested love of art, flying 
from the glittering circle of the Tuileries to mould 
the wet clay, and ply the chisel with her own deli- 
cate hands, till she came forth, confessed the first 
sculptor of Srance, the greatest female artist whom 
the world has seen. When I was in Paris, I heard 
so many anecdotes of her goodness and affability, 
the genuine simplicity and elegance of her mind, her 
enthusiasm for genius in every shape, the ever-ready 
kindness with which she solicited her father’s patron- 
age for the poor and unknown artist, that I felt for her 
death almost as for that of one whom I had known 
and loved. Our Cicerone told us that once, and once 


only, after her arrival at Pisa, she drove slowly in an | 


open carriage round the great place, accompanied by 


her husband to see the Cathedral and Campo Santo, | 
but had not strength to alight and enter them. She | 


who would have taken such an interest in all these 
curious relies, and brought a mind so stored with the 
principles, and rich in the feelings of art, to the study 
of these venerable remains; she whose whole being 
was wrapped up ir art, tocome to the land of art 
only to die! Alas. that death should have passed 
over so many vulgar kings and queens, to strike this 
choicest and fairest flower! But it is idle to grieve 
—she has gone to a place where the aspirations of her 
soul after the ideal and beautiful, will be satisfied 
better than amidst the pictures and statues of Italy— 
so let us resume our narrative, and return to the 


steamer. 

The evening we left Leghorn was singularly beauti- 
ful—one of those which realize all we read in poetry of 
the loveliness of Italian skies. ‘The air had adazzling 
clearness and purity, quite unknown in northern 


climes; and although it was only the beginning of 
March, was so mild and balmy that I could have re- 
mained on deck with pleasure all night. The sun's 
zodiacal light—that rare and wondrous solar atmo- 
sphere whose resistance, trifling though it be, and im- 
perceptible in the course of centuries, is, as there is 
every reason to believe from the discoveries of modern 
astronomers, the agent appointed to draw in the earth 
and planets towards the sun; and thus, after some 
great cycle of millions and millions of years, bring 
to an end an order of things, which otherwise would 


seem destined to endure forever—this wondrous at-| 


mosphere, which I had often looked for but never 
seen before, was now shooting up distinctly in a cone 
of clear light for an hour at least after thé sun had 
sunk beneath the western wave. As night advanced, 
and darkness stole over the sea, the stars came out 
in such multitudes, and with such brilliancy, that I 
could hardly recognise the familiar face of the heavens. 


The milky way was a broad band of light, and the | 


whole vault of heaven from zenith to horizon was 
thickly studded over with what Herschell calls star- 
dust. I am sure, at the very least, three times as 
many stars were visible to the naked eye, as on the 
clearest night in our land of mist and vapour. Their 
light, though far more brilliant and intense, was at 
the same time more mildly and serenely beautiful 
than in those keen, frosty, northern nights, when any 
star glimmers and twinkles like a mocking spirit, 
laughing to scorn the vain attempts of man to read 
its inscrutable mysteries. There are winter’s nights 
with us, when the stars look 
“ So wildly, spiritually bright,” 
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| that we almost fear to encounter their piercing glance. 
' But not so in these Italian nights; the heavens seem 
to look down on the sleeping earth with the fixed 
gaze of earnest love, rather than with baffling scorn 
and mockery. The faint breath which came from 
the shore was not sufficient to ruffle the surface of the 
sea, which lay dark and still, and smooth as polished 
glass—a mirror on which every brilliant star threwa 
long line of trembling light. It was one of those 
nights which surpass the description of the poet, a 
night such as I had dreamt of, but never hoped to 
see. Just before I went down for the night, we 
passed a low black island on our right, slumbering in 
its dark shadow. And this was Elba—Elba! the 
narrow prison where blundering despots thought to 
confine the restless spirit whose ambition had wasted 
Europe from Cadiz to Moscow. Was it on such a 
night as this, I wondered—a night which seemed 
made for peace, and love, and rest, that the little bark 
bore Cesar and his fortunes from this island, to 
|make one more desperate struggle for empire, and 
| sacrifice thousands and tens of thousands of gallant 
lives in the attempt. 

| Next morning we were at Civita Vecchia, the 
|modern port of Rome, a miserable little town, with 
la few small coasting vessels in its harbour. We 
| stayed there a couple of hours, but I did not land, for 
| was told the only thing to be seen was one Gas- 
peroni, a famous brigand, who had committed I know 
not how many score of murders with his own hand. 
He is now confined in the fortress, and shown for a 
trifling fee to strangers; but I had no fancy for seeing 
a human being caged and shown for money like a 
wild beast, so 1 remained on board. I did not, how- 
| ever, escape the sight of human degradation; fora 
parcel of galley slaves were at work in chains in a 
barge close by, and amused themselves with cursing 
and swearing at us with an abundance of true Italian 
gesticulation, an amusement With which tue soldiers 
who guarded them showed no sort of disposition to 
interfere. 

In the afternoon we passed Rome. The dome of 
St. Peter’s was just discernible by the naked eye 
over the flat shore of Ostia, and a solitary schooner 
at anchor marked the spot where the Tiber entered 
|the sea. What surprised me most was the back- 
ground of mountains. I had always pictured Rome 
to myself as situated in the midst of a vast plain, with 
no hills of any considerable elevation near it; but 
here the Apennines, which make a great bend towards 
the interior from Pisa, approach the coast again, and 
Rome, as seen from the sea, appears to lie almost at 
their feet. I had never thought of associating the 
idea of Rome with snowy mountains, but here they 
were, mountains with bare brown sides and white 
| tops, wild and ragged enough for the Highlands of 
|Seotland. The night was again almost as lovely 
As we passed Circe’s Promontory and 





| as the last. 
| Terracina, the air came off the land laden with the 
scent of orange and lemon groves, and the sea was so 
jcalm that I could almost fancy the enchantress had 
laid a spell upon the waves, and lulled them so fast 
asleep with her sweet music, that they still lay in the 
charmed trance. 
Before I come to an end of this delightful voyage, 
I must saya few words of my fellow passengers. If 
I had my choice, I doubt if I could have selected a 
| pleasanter party, or more instructive and entertaining 
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specimens of national character and manners, than | 
it was my good fortune to meet with on this occa-' 
sion. There were two or three English gentlemen, 
pleasant and well informed, who had lived long 
enough on the Continent to get rid of the aristocratic 
coldness under which the good qualities of an Eng- 
lish gentleman are too commonly hid; a Frenchman 
also, shrewd, intelligent, and communicative; but 
my greatest friend of all was a Spaniard. He was 
a captain of the Chapelgorries, on a voyage to Italy, 
as he said, for amusement, having saat since the 
beginning of the war, been twice wounded, and 
thinking it time to give himself a holyday. Such 
was the account he gave, and it was no business of 
mine to question it, though I should think it more 
probable he was going on some mission to the Nea- 
politan court. It was enough for me that he was 
one of the most delightful companions it was ever 
my good fortune to meet, the very beau-idéal of an 
accomplished Spanish cavalier, young, handsome, 
with a clear olive complexion, dark fiery eye, and 
limbs as finely moulded as those of a thorough-bred 
racer. 


foreigner, and yet withal something of the frankness 
of the soldier; and the gayety and good spirits of a boy 
let loose from school. Without any pretensions to 
learriing, his information on all subjects was singu- 
larly extensive. He was well acquainted with art 
and literature, especially those of his native land, 
and spoke of Murillo, Velasquez, Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, 4nd Cervantes, with an enthusiasm whichi 
quite delighted me. He had a stock of proverbs 
second only to that of the renowned Sancho, one of 


which he had ready to produce on every occasion. 
The first night we landed together at Genoa I went 


to the same hotel. After dinner we got into conver- 
sation about the state and prospects of Spain, and 
the events of the war which was then raging in the 
Basque provinces. This is a subject on which I 
could talk forever, for I feel an interest I can hardly 
describe in Spain, the land which has produced so 
many heroes and poets, the land of chivalry and ro- 
mance, which once stood at the head of European 
civilization. Most heartily do I sympathize in her | 
efforts to shake off the brutal and swinish despotism 
under whose hoof she has been trampled for centa- 
ries, to regain her ancient freedom, and resume her 
place among the nations of Europe. I have watched 
the progress of the war which is to decide her fate with 


He had more of the high breeding and polish 
of an Englishman of rank than I ever saw in a} 








extreme anxiety, and spent many a. hour in poring 
over lying and contradictory bulletins to get at the 
truth. Here, then, I was quite at home, and knew the 
details of every petty skirmish that had been fought, 
almost as well as my Spanish friend himself, and | 
listened with the utmost interest to al! his stirring 
tales. He told me how he had been at the battle where 
Espartero relieved Bilboa, and carried the Carlist in- 
trenchments at dead of night, in the midst of the me- | 
morable Christmas snow-storm which buried Europe 
from one extremity to the other; and how he had en- | 
tered the heroic city, and seen its breaches barricadoed 
with the dead bodies of its defenders, which the reso- 
lute garrison had actually sewed in sacks, and piled 
in the gaps of their crumbling walls, rather than sur- 
render. He told me also of the disastrous rout of Her- | 
nani, where the British marines saved Evans and his 


army from destruction, and many other stirring sto- | 
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ties of war and high adventure, and pues hair- 
breadth escapes. Then we talked of the ancient 
glories of Spain, her painters, her poets and drama- 
tists, and of the prospect of her regeneration when 
she succeeds in gaining, at the point of the sword, 
that which is to art and literature, and every thing 
good and noble, as the very air they breathe—free- 
dom of thought. Afterwards we strolled out together 
to see the town, and he gave me some of his little 
paper cigarollos which he had brought with him from 
St. Sebastian, which, although I have almost lost my 
Cambridge habit of smoking, I found delightfully 
mild and pleasant; and in an hour or two we were 
as good friends as if we had known one another for 
years. I had afterwards much interesting conversa- 
tion with him on board the steamer, and learned a 
great deal of the condition of Spain, and of the man- 
ners and modes of life of the peasantry in the differ- 
ent provinces. One remark which he made strack 
me very much. I was lamenting the continuance of 
the civil war, and expressing my fears that if some- 
thing were not done to put a stog to it, it would end 
by depopulating Spain, and introducing barbarism. 
“The war is not such an evil as you think it,”’ he 
replied. Jt has given an impulse to Spain which 
nothing else could havedone. Five years ago, when 
the war began, the Liberal party was confined to the 
large towns, and the inconsiderable number of edu- 
cated men; the mass of Spain hardly knew whether 
it was Carlist or Liberal. Now every peasant has 
taken a side, and the result is what all Europe may 
see, that, except in the Basque Provinces, and the 
mountains of Lower Arragon and Catalonia, the Car- 
lists cannot show their heads. Moreover, owing to 
the continuance of the war, and the sale of the con- 
fiscated lands of the monasteries, the peasants are 
fast acquiring property, and thus a solid foundation 
is being laid for a new order of things.” I confess 
there seemed to me to be much reason in what he 
said, though I should still be glad, for the sake of 
humanity, to see this barbarous and destructive war 
at an end, and my friend Don out of danger 
from Carlist bullets. 

We had also two young Swiss officers on board, 
brothers of a noble family in Berne, going to join 
their regiment at Naples. They were both fine 
young men, especially the youngest, a lad of about 
eighteen, full of military ardour and enthusiasm for 
his native land. It was curious to meet in the nine- 
teenth century such a specimen of the true military 
adventurer, and hear the identical maxims of the 
renowned Dugald Dalgetty himself repeated. “I 
would fight for the Pacha of Egypt, the Grand Turk, 


| or the Devil, if they paid me well and treated me 


handsomely,” said the young Swiss. ‘“ My only 
— of honour is to be faithful to my employer as 
ong as he is faithful to me."’ I did not tell him what 
I thought, that this hiring-out of their blood for money 
was a deep disgrace to Switzerland, a practice alto- 


| gether unworthy of the free-born descendants of Tell. 


After all, it was not his fault that he had been brought 
up in the prejudice that the only profession worthy 
of a gentleman was that of arms. He told me the 
king of Naples had 4,000 Swiss in his service, who 
kept him on his throne, and would do so in spite of 
his own soldiers, who were discontented and jealous 
of the superior pay and privileges of the Swiss, and 
of the Neapolitan rabble, who were ready to rise if 
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they had but the courage; a pretty picture of the state 
of a —. but, as I have since heard, only too 
true. These Swiss gentlemen were steerage pas- 
sengers. Being poor sub-lieutenants living on their 
pay, the difference of fare was an object to them, and 
they had no false pride to make them ashamed of 
their poverty. After talking together on deck, they 
parted from us to go down and take their meals with 
the steerage passengers, without the slightest appear- 
ance of constraint or embarrassment. I confess I 
admired their moral courage, or rather I admired the 
state of society in which it was possible for young 
men of high birth and gentlemanly manners to do 
what was right without a sense of degradation. With 
us it is searcely possible to shake off the feeling that 
poverty is disgraceful ; the iron necessity of keeping 
up the appearance of a gentleman, in other words, of 
passing ourselves off for richer men than we really 
are, presses on us with a force which it eequires un- 
common strength of mind to resist. Besides these, 
there was a Capuchin friar, a stout young man, who 
would have made a better grenadier than a monk, but 
a favourable specimen of his class, well-educated, 
and, on the whole, liberal-minded—so much so, in- 
deed, that even our Spaniard, who was no lover of | 
the race of Friars, drank a friendly glass of brandy 
and water with him one night, and pronounced him 
“un bon diable.”” Strange jumbles of character, 
country, and profession, we meet in travelling. But 
few, | think, stranger than this—a captain of Cha- 
lgorries and a Capuchin friar drinking a glass of 
randy and water together on the deck of an Italian 
steamer. I like steam-boat travelling for this reason, 
that you have time to get acquainted with your fellow- 
travellers, and more opportunity of seeing men and 
manners in a day than you would have in rumbling 
in a diligence from Paris to Moscow. To say no- 
thing of other drawbacks, the physical discomforts 
of being squeezed and jolted in a carriage makes 
people surly and uncommunicative. 
ut to return to our voyage: night overtook us off , 
Ciree’s Cape, and next morning I rose before the sun | 
to catch the first sight of Vesuvius. When I came | 
on deck, there it stood, full on our larboard bow, with 
its light elegant cone against the clear red of sunrise, 
and a light wreath of smoke floating over its summit. 
Before us was the steep rocky headland of Misenum, 
the northern extremity of thé Gulf of Naples, and on 
our right the high voleanie rock of Ischia, and the 
low island of Procida, covered with white houses. 
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| Far in the distance the high-peaked island of Capri, 
| and the lofty ragged mountains which form the south- 
ern boundary of the gulf, were just perceptible. A 
fresh breeze was blowing, and the sea of the deepest 
darkest blue, with white waves curling over, and a 
‘cloud of little fishing boats skimming about like 
seamews on the wing. It was indeed a scene of rare 
| and wondrous beauty, one of those perfect pictures 
we see once or twice in our lives, in which we can 
wish nothing altered and fancy no improvement. 

| We swept rapidly along close under the bare 
| Weather-beaten cliffs of Cume and Misenum, and, 
| rounding the headland, the beautiful bay of Baie, the 
favourite retreat of the wealthy and luxurious nobles 
| of Rome, opened upon our view. And there were 
the Phlegrean fields, there among those low green 
hills the Lake of Avernus, there the Sibyl’s grotto, 
and there the ruined temples on the shore; names 
familiar to our schoolboy days, the scene of Aineas’ 
adventures, the classic ground of Virgil’s poem. 
Soon these were left behind, and then came the steep 
slope of Pausilippo, covered. with vineyards, and 
orange groves, and white villas, and terraced gar- 
dens, beautiful as a wreck of Paradise. And then 
Naples itself, white and dazzling, stretching in a 
long crescent round its lovely bay, and rising in an 
amphitheatre from the sea to the heights behind, 
crowned with many a castle and convent. And 
there stood Vesuvius high over all, rising from the 
sea in a graceful curve, with a cloud of white smoke 
hanging over the water. I thought I had never seen 
any thing so beautiful, and I think so still. Dis- 
gusted as I am with the people, the city, and every 
thing appertaining to Naples, I still think that for 
rich, various, and diversified beauty, there is nothing 
equal to the Gulf of Naples. Nature has scattered 
all her beauties on this favoured spot with a lavish 
hand. Distant mountain peaks, forests of darkest 
green, sky of intensest azure, sea of deepest blue, 
hills covered with a rich net-work of vineyards, olive 
and orange groves, towns, terraces, and villas, cliffs 
of every shape and colour, some bare and rugged, 
others covered to the water’s edge with the rich luxu- 
riance of southern vegetation, white sails skimming 
to and fro, and the city fair on the outside like 
a whited sepulechre—such is Naples from the sea. 
Shall I break the charm—shall I tell you what Na- 
ples is when you land? No; I will reserve this for 
another letter, and leave you for a time to think as I 
thought, when I first saw it, that it is a paradise. 


| 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON A MANIAC. 


An intimate acquaintance waited on Madame Cam- | 
porese one evening, to make a request. In the hos- | 
pital for the insane, a man was confined, literally 
music mad; he had lost his senses on the failure of | 
an opera, in which the labour of the composer was | 

ter than the excellence of his music. This un-| 
ortunate had heard of Camporese, whose fame filled | 
the city of Milan, and conceived a strong desire to, 
hear her. Fora while his representations passed un- 
heeded ; he grew ungovernable, and had to be fasten- 
ed to his bed. Camporese was dressed for an evening 
wey when this representation: was made to her. 
he paused a moment on hearing it; then throwing 
2 cloak over her shoulders, said, * Come, then.” 
“Whither?” “To the Ospedale.” “ But why ‘— 
there is no occasion to go now; to-morrow, or the 
next day.” “To-morrow !—no, indeed; if I can do 


this poor man good, let me go instantly.” 
went. 


They 
Being shown into a room separated from that 
of the maniac only by a thin wall, Camporese began 


to sing one of Haydn’s melodies. The attendants in 
the next room observed their patient suddenly become 
less violent, then composed, and at last he burst into 
tears. The singer now entered; she sat down, and 
sang again. When she had concluded, the poor com- 
poser took from under his bed a torn sheet of paper, 
scored with an air of his own composition, and handed 
itto her. There were no words, and nothing in the 
music; but Camporese, running it over, sang it to 
some words of Metastasio, with such sweetness that 
the music seemed excellent. ‘Sing it to me once 
more,”’ said the maniac. She did so, and departed, 
accompanied by his prayers and the tears of the spec- 
tators.—Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. 
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“Up homme s'est rencontré d'une profondeur d’esprit, qui ne 
laissait rien 4 la fortune de ce qu'il pouvait ini dter par conseil 
et parprévoyance, mais au reste si vigilant et si prét a tout, qa’il 
n'a jamais mangué les oceasions qu'elle luia présentées.’’— 
Con porcet, Pregrés dU Leprit Humein 

On the evening of the 22d of May , 1834, five per- 
sons were seated «ut table in a house in the village of 
Alsazua, which is situated at the foot of those moun- 
tains which separate the kingdom of Navarre from 
the province of Guipuzcoa. It was about three 
o’clock, and though the afternoon repast had been 
concluded, the party still lingered at the table, sip- 


the path which led from Segura to Alsazua. Three 
other individuals were seated at the table, and they 
conversed in a low and hushed voice amongst them- 
selves; but the conversation seemed to be forced and 
constrained, and they now and then looked with an 
air of pity at the young officer near them: they were 
aides-de-camp; but there was another man seated 
opposite whose every movement was regarded with 
anxiety by all. In appearance he was low in stature, 
but his frame was cast ina robust mould, Stem- 
ness and impetuosity formed the predominant ex- 
pressions of his face, and his quick black eye shot 
forth glances of fire. His brow was large and high; 


ping coffee, and tasting at intervals the small Agueur | his nose rather long and well formed; his mouth 
glasses of brandy with which, in Spain, that odori- | small, the lips thin and compressed, with a character 


ferous beverage is qualified. ‘The house was one of 


those old baronial mansions, vast, massive, and 


of the most unbending firmness; his chin round and 
large, whilst an expression of ferocity was added to 


gloomy, which are yet to be found in the rich valleys | his features by the large black moustaches which 


of Navarre, the last relics of Basque feudalism. | united with his thick whiskers. 


His bust would 


The apartment in which the party was assembled | have been a model for a sculptor were it not fora 


had been an oratory, and was adorned with niches, 
in which stood the figures of various sfints and 
martyrs, some of them executed with that exquisite 
art which conveys the startling and painful reality 
of the most intense suffering. In a sort of alcove 
at the lower end of the room was a small altar, on 
which stood the figure of * Our Lady of Sorrows,” 
wrought with the utmost perfection that mortal hands 
ean bestow upon its own work. It was clothed in 
the dark habiliments of the convent, and no part was 
visible except the face, on which was imprinted so 
death-like and so ghastly a melancholy, increased 
still more by the unnatural lustre of the black eye, 
as to present the appearance of a dead body which 
had been restored for a moment to the living world. 
Before this shrine burned a small glass lamp encased 
in silver, the rays from which timidly essayed to 
penetrate the thick gloom in that corner of the 
apartment. 

The large windows had been thrown open, and the 
rich and fragrant perfume pervaded the room from 
the fruits and flowers beneath. The scene without 
was one of wild beauty :—deep valleys sheltered 
alike from the cold of winter as from the heat of 
summer; gentle slopes basking in the sun; moun- 


tains wooded to the summit; and here and there a | set:—waste no time—quick !—do as I order.” 


naked and pointed crag cutting the blue sky, on the 
very edge of which was perched, like an eagle on 
his eyrie, the Chapel Churri sentinel, who, with 
bayonet glittering in the sun, was watching the rude 
telegraph as it sent its signals over a thousand hills, 
and announced the slightest movement of the enemy, 
at that moment in full retreat. Groups of gueriilas, 
divided into outposts and picquets, were seen in 
glimpses through the drapery of vine leaves which 
hung in festoons about the balcony; the snow-white 
buina, or flat cap, with its green tassel contrasting 
strongly with the sharp but well-formed features, the 
raven-black hair, and the eagle eye of the Navarrese 
mountaineer. ‘The persons who for the last quarter 
of an hour had gazed in silence on the beautiful scene 
so lavishly spread out before them, were military 
men. One was a young officer who wore the ga/ones 
of a lieutenant-colonel. His light blue eye and fair 
complexion announced a more northern descent than 
that of his companions; and his countenance bore an 
expression of gentleness almost incompatible with 
his profession of arms, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


slight inequality in his shoulders, one of which was 
somewhat higher than the other, and which had the 
effect of making his head appear to incline more to 
one side than the other. His hands and feet were 
delicate and small; his dress was simple in the ex- 
treme, and presented a strong contrast to the embroi- 
dered ornaments on the uniforms of those about him. 
Red cloth trousers strapped to his boots, a cumara, 
or sheep’s-skin jacket, adorned with silver clasps and 
chains, left half-open at the breast, and which exposed 
to view a shirt surpassingly white and fine, a black 
silk neckeloth tied carelessly around his broad and 
well-formed throat, a white buina partially concealing 
his raven-black hair, formed the whole of his attire. 
Though thus simply clad, a stranger would at a 
glance discover that individual to be superior in rank 
and authority to those around him. 

After a silence which lasted some time, the person 
whose appearance we have just described called, in 
an abrupt tone of voice, “* Montenegro!’’ “General,” 
answered the aide-de-camp, starting to his feet. 

‘“* This messenger has not yet returned from Segura; 
—send out two lancers with a corporal to meet him. 
Let them bring his despatches here; this suspense 
can be no longer borne,—it must be over before sun- 
“i]t 
shall be done, General,” and the aide-de-camp left 
the room. 

“It were better it were over at once, Leopoldo,” 
he resumed, speaking to the young fair-complexioned 
officer. “I should desire that Quesada complied 
with your request. I should like to spare you, were 
it but for your father’s sake.” 

‘I should like to live for my mother’s sake,” said 


| the young man, * but the will of Heaven be done !— 


He was gazing intently on 


I am prepared to die :—I shall die a soldier’s death.” 
** Quesada cannot be so great a wretch as to refuse,” 
said the other; “but for your rash and daring con- 
duet two days ago in the valley of Aranaz, he him- 
self, with his three battalions, might be now where 
you are. I should like to save you; but if he refuse 
the exchange, much as I love your father’s son, you 
die before the sun goes down!” 

The terrible announcement imparted no terror to 
the countenance of the young man. He clasped his 
hands a moment, bent his face to the table, and 
muttered the words “mi pobre madre!” (my poor 
mother!) 
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A loud knoek was heard at the door : ** Come in!” | ration of Ferdinand VII., in 1814, he was promoted 
eried the terrible chief. Te aide-de-camp entered. | to the rank of captain, and was appointed to the com- 
“Ha! you have the despatches ;—let us see;—let| mand of a company in the regimiento de Borbon. 
us see.”” The messenger that had been sent to Que- | When the constitution was proclaimed in 1820, Zu- 
sada’s head-quarters entered the room: he was pale | malacarréguy, it is said, was accused by the officer 
and breathless, and handed to the general a slip of | of his regiment of not manifesting sufficient zeal in 
a He gazed at it, and grew deadly pale: he | the cause for which the liberals throughout Spain 

it his lip until the blood started from it. The scroll | were up in arms, and the general commanding the 
only said, ** Let the robber now at Alsazua demand | division was called upon to procure his dismissal 
from the bearer my reply.” “ What reply?” ‘The | from the ranks of the constitutional army. A tem 
messenger told that on communicating the commis- porary suspension took place in consequence, until 
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sion of his general, Quesada replied not, but ordered 
fifteen prisoners, amongst them four officers, to be 
paraded before him where he stood. They were 
commanded to kneel down, and an entire company 
fired on them, and shot them to death. “Tell what 
you have seen,” said Quesada, “ to the robber who 
sent you: that is my reply.” “Enough,” said the 


general to the messenger, “be gone! Montenegro, 
order out a party of twelve men to parade at the back 
of the house ; let their muskets bef 

Leopoldo, a confesar ! 


oaded. Send the 
chaplain here. You die in 
half an hour!” 

The chaplaincame. Leopoldo having first written 
to the queen-regent, accusing Quesada as the cause 
of his death, on account of his refusal to exchange 
prisoners, spent the moments that remained in prayer. 
He was led to the spot supported by two aids-de- 
camp; he knelt down unbandaged and unpinioned, 
dressed in his uniform, with his decorations, his 
spurs, and his sword. The sun had not yet set,— 
three men fired on him, and in an instant the gallant, 
intelligent, and beautiful young man was a bleeding 
corpse ! 

This brave officer, who had some days before saved 
Quesada and his battalions from falling into the hands 
of his ferocious enemy, and who was in return thus 
abandoned to his fate, was Leopoldo O'Donnel, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Cristino army, and the first 
cousin of the present General O’Donnel :—and the 
inexorable chieftain whom we have just described 
was the celebrated ZuMALACARREGUY. 

Tomas ZuMaLacarrécuy was born on the 29th of 
December, 1788, at Ormaistegui, in the province of 
Guipuzcoa, a village containing about 150 houses, 
and 600 inhabitants, and siteatel about a league from 
Villafranca, on the high road from that town to To- 
losa. He received the elements of his education in 


the wishes of the government should be ascertained 
on the sdbject, but no orders to confirm his dismissal 
ever arriving, Zumalacarréguy was restored to his 
rank in the service. In 1822 he abandoned the liberal 
/cause, and joined the Army of the Faith, when he 
| Was appointed to the command of two battalions in 
the division then commanded by Quesada. 

At the dissolution of the division of Navarre, a 
provisional battalion was formed by the Marquis de 
Laran, in which were incorporated those volunteers 
who still desired to remain in the service. The 
organization of this corps was intrusted to Zumala- 
earréguy, and he acquitted himself of his duties in 
so satisfactory a manner, that he was appointed to 
the temporary command, and ordered to join the army 
with his regiment. It being afterwards deemed ne- 
cessary to submit to the king the nomination of the 
officers, Zumalacarréguy was found to be excluded 
from the strength of the corps, and he was therefore 
obliged to retire on half-pay ; he took up his residence 
at Pamplona. Whilst at that city, he received his 

romotion to the grade of lieutenant-colonel effeetive, 
a only enjoyed the brevet rank previously. He 
was soon afterwards named member of the military 
commission at Pamplona, by his friend the Marquis 
de Laran; and towards the end of 1825, was a 
pointed to the command of the regiment called /os 
voluntarios del Rey, then in garrison at Huesca. There 
being no colonel attached to that corps, Zumalacar- 
réguy performed the duties during a year and a half, 
when he was transferred to the command of the Re- 
gimiento del Principe, the third of the line, in which 
he remained until the year 1829. His promotion to 
the rank of colonel was conferred on him by Ferdi- 
nand himself, at a review, in which he was struck 
by the soldierlike bearing and high discipline of Zu- 
malacarréguy’s regiment. He was then appointed 





the place of his birth, and after having resided for | to the volunteers of Jerona, until 1831, and passed 


some time in the house of a relative, a notary named 
Idiazabal, he was sent to San Sebastian, where he 
completed his preliminary studies. 
for the bar, he subsequently went to Pamplona, where 
he studied the civil law until the period of the French 
invasion. This event interrupted those quiet pur- 


suits which he was never afterwards destined to | to the queen. 


from thence to the command of the regiment of Es- 


tremadura, the eleventh of the line. In 1832, he was 

Being intended | brought to court-martial by Llauder, inspector-gene- 
5 5 ner J . . eS 

| ral of the infantry, on an accusation of having con- 


spired against the government during the illness of 
the king, and whilst the reins of power were confided 
He was acquitted on this charge, but 


resume. The voice of Mina was heard amongst | being considered as a suspected person, did not suc- 
the mountains, and the guerilla chieftain unfurled | ceed in procuring his restoration to active service. 
the banner of independence. Zumalacarréguy par-| We have elsewhere detailed the angry conversation 
took in the universal enthusiasm, and took arms as a | which passed between him and Quesada, the result 
simple volunteer in the ranks of Mina. The fact, | of which was that Zumalacarréguy retired to Pam- 
however, of his being a Guipuzcoan, obliged him, a | plona with his family, on a yearly pension of 4,800 
short time after his enrolment, to enter the division | reals (about £48 sterling,) a discontented man, brood- 
commanded by his own countryman, Jaureguy, #/ | ing over the haughty and insolent demeanour of his 
Pastor, Wis steady demeanour, and his capacity for | ancient general, enraged at what he considered the 
organization, soon distinguished him, and at the re- ingratitude manifested towards him, and watchfully 
commendation of his commander-in-chief, he received | vigilant to grasp at the first occasion that might de 
his commission as second lieutenant. At the resto- presented of proclaiming the principles. which par- 
Aprit, 1841.—Musevum. 71 : 37 Seiect Reviews. 
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haps then assumed a more pleasing as well as a} 
stronger form, in the bitterness of disappointment, | 
and which were subsequently maintained by ambi- | 
tion, and cherished by a desire for vengeance. He | 
arrived at Pamplona, in August, 1833, after having 
engaged many officers, who were similarly dissatis- | 
fied, to retire from the army, and hold themselves in 
readiness for the explosion which every one knew 
was at hand. 

The moment soon arrived. Ferdinand VII. died 
the 29th of September, 1833; Zumalacarréguy quit- 
ted his family, and before the end of October he was 
in the midst of the Carlists. We have in former 
papers detailed the origin of the insurrection in Na- 
varre, under Santos Lapron, who organized the first 
battalion in that province, and who was soon after 
taken prisoner by Lorenzo, and shot. Ladron was 
replaced by Benito Eraso, who had been distin- | 

uished for his royalist principles in 1822, and for | 
fis resistance to the attempt made by Mina, in 1830, | 
to raise the standard of the constitution in Navarre. | 
That chief, however, was unable, through illness, to 
take an active part in the rebellion, and being forced | 
to retire into France, to avoid the vengeance of the 
viceroy of the province, was succeeded by Zumala- 
earréguy. Mraso subsequently returned, but declined 
to assume the command in chief, on the ground that, 
though a colonel in the army, he had never com- 
manded any but carabineros, (custom-house officers, ) 
and relinquished the first place to Zumalacarréguy, 
whose military talents and skill in discipline he was 
well acquainted with. 

The first few bands, hastily summoned together, 
soon felt the organizing talent of their new chief, and 
though the entire strength of the army of Navarre 
did not consist of more than 1,000 men and 20 horses, 
yet this small foree became in a short time the basis 
on whieh the superstructure of a regular army was 
soon raised. The numerous battalions which had 
been formed in Castile by the priest Merino and 
Cuevillas, were dispersed at the approach of Sarsfield ; 
the Alavese troops had abandoned Vittoria in sight 
of the Cristino general, who entered there in No- 
vember, and the insurgents of Biscay, seeing that 
Sarsfield had encountered no vigorous resistance on 
his march from Burgos to Bilbao, returned to their 
homes, and permitted the enemy to take quiet posses- 
sion of the capital of their province. On Zumala- 
carréguy alone was imposed the responsibility of 
forming an army, and of resisting the advance of the 
queen’s general, whose progress up to this point was 
so unimpeded by resistance from the rebels, as not 
only to create a certainty of immediately crushing 
the insurrection, but also to produce the unhappy re- 
sult of inducing the Cristinos to overlook the neces- 
sity for the adoption of more active and energetic 
measures. An overweening conceit, a childish re- 





liance on their own powers, and an affectation of 
contempt for the enemy, have been always the charae- | 
teristic of Spanish generals; and this weakness, on | 
the present oceasion, was one of the primary causes | 
of the rapid growth and strength of the rebellion. 
In order fully to appreciate the character and peculiar | 
talents of Zumalacarréguy as a general, it will be| 
necessary to take a rapid view of the conduct of those 
chiefs who were opposed to him, from the time of 
Sarsfield to that of Valdez’s second command. In 
their history we shall find that of Zumalacarréguy ; 





and from their errors, as well as merits, we shall be 
able to form a fair estimate of the qualities of the 
rebel chief. 

At the death of Ferdinand the queen’s government 
found itself in a state of inability to resist the insur- 
rection, though it had been well known for many 
months previously that his malady could have no 
other than a fatal termination; and the plots of the 
Carlists had been carried on almost without an at- 
tempt at concealment. The hesitation of Sarsfield in 
recognising the young queen occasioned the greatest 
consternation ; and for the first ten days, that general 
may be said to have held the destinies of Spain in 
his own hands. After two months of indecision and 
delay, during which time the faction regarded his 
movements with anxious hope, and the Cristinos with 
suspicion, Sarsfield, whilst yet in Bilbao, was re- 
moved from his command, and Valdez named as his 
successor; the former general consequently had no 
opportunity of encountering Zumalacarréguy on the 
field. Valdez left Bilbao for Navarre, on the first of 
December, 1833, and placing himself in communica- 
tion with Castanon, who commanded at San Sebas- 
tian, attacked and dispersed the remnant of the 
Alavese and Biscayan insurgents, who had rallied 
their forces at Onate, and on the 10th he entered 
Pamplona. Winter is not the season for military 
——— of any kind, yet the active genius of 

umalacarréguy did not slumber during the inclement 
months of January and February, whilst the pro- 
ceedings of Valdez only still more tended to mani- 
fest the weakness of his force, and the apathy of his 
government. With the title of viceroy of Navarre 
and commander-in-chief of the army of the North, 
Valdez could only muster in that kingdom about 
4,000 men, including the garrison of Pamplona: in 
Guipuzcoa Jaureguy commanded 1,500: a similar 
force was under the orders of Espartero, then briga- 
dier, at Bilbao: Iriarte had 800 at Santander, and 
Osma 1,000 at Vittoria. The four provinces then 
contained a force of from 8,000 to 9,000 men, with 
Six or seven most important places to garrison, whilst 
numbers were daily and hourly swelling the ranks of 
the insurrection. Other causes, therefore, besides 
the unfitness of the season, rendered the two first 
months of the year 1834 almost a blank, as far as the 
operations of the Cristino general were concerned. 

The public indignation was roused at the rapidity 
with which the rebellion progressed, and the ministry 
of Martinez de la Rosa, eager to avoid the odium 
sorichly due to its neglect, threw all the fault on 
the general. In the beginning of March, Valdez 
was named captain-general of Old Castile, and Que- 
sada received the title of general of the army of 
the North, viceroy of Navarre, and commander-in- 
chief of the Basque provinces, The perseverance 
and audacity of Zumalacarréguy soon obliged the 
government to look on the insurrection otherwise than 
as a temporary outbreak, which should be regarded 
with contempt, and they began in some measure to 
make amends for their past negligence. The army 
of operations was enlarged, and an additional force 
was placed at the disposal of the new general. The 
garrison and the disposable army of Navarre now 
amounted to more than 10,000 men. Guipuzcoa had 
four battalions; Biscay four; Santander two; and 
Vittoria two, with the whole of the artillery, whilst 
the insurgent troops had increased in a far greater 
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a pe A Carlist junta, composed of extensive 
anded proprietors, was established in Navarre, 
Echevaria, the curé of Elisondo, being named presi- 
dent, and it had held its sittings regularly since the 
month of January in Elisondo, in the valley of the 
Bastan. It had bestowed on Zumalacarréguy the 
title of general-in-chief, and Eraso was appointed 
his second in command. ‘The former had under his 
own immediate command in Navarre, on the appoint- 
ment of Quesada, six battalions complete, many 
companies of guides or skirmishers, and about 150 
horses. Guipuzcoa now furnished three battalions, 
commanded by Guibelalde; Alava four, under Uranga 
and Villa Real; and Biscay six, under the orders of 
Zavala, in addition to which several free bands occu- 
pied the incartaciones and valley of Aratia, under 
Castor, Luqui, Vellallos, and other petty chiefs. 
Such were, at that moment, the relative position 
and strength of the combatants when Quesada as- 
sumed the management. The government, being now 
really frightened, directed the new general to invite 
the chiefs of the opposite party to a personal inter- 
view, in order to make an attempt to induce them to 
lay down their arms. Zumalacarréguy and three 
members of the junfa represented the Royalists at 
this conference. If the government had desired to 
eo aa or still more strengthen, the hostility 
etween the contending parties, it could not have 
selected a better man than Quesada for that purpose. 
His insolent tone, and haughty, uncompromising, de- 
meanour produced the natural result; and both parties 
retired, one with his vanity deeply wounded, and the 
other with their personal and public feelings so out- 
raged as to impart to open ond political hostility the 
bitterness of personal rancour. Quesada left them 
with threats; and, on the other hand, the members 
of the junfa, as well as their military chief, declared 
that they would neglect nothing to rouse the country 
to arms,and swore to shed the last drop of their blood 
in defence of Don Carlos. ‘The insurgents were ren- 
dered confident by this public recognition of equality, 
as belligerents, by the queen, implied in the invita- 
tion to a solemn conference, and acts were soon after 
committed which utterly destroyed every —_ of re- 
conciliation. Zumalacarréguy issued a proclamation 
which announced that tremendous reprisals should 
avenge the execution of Santos Ladron. His promise 
was soon fulfilled. By a rapid movement he sur- 
prised, on the 16th of March, exactly a week after 
the conference, the city of Vittoria, and became, for 
a time, master of the suburbs, when he took 250 
Cristino soldiers prisoners. He shot them naked, at 
the very gates of the town, in parties of five. The 
clothes were thus preserved untorn for the use of his 
own men. 
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| executing the plan of warfare so well in accordance 

with his treops and his resources, skilfully availed 
himself of those occasions which the separation of 
| Quesada’s columns, unavoidable in such a country, 
| as well as his false movements, supplied him with. 
| On the 2ist of May, Quesada left Vittoria, whither 
‘he had gone to procure money, with about 2,000 men 
and three pieces of artillery. His indefatigable enemy 
attacked his advanced guard at Alsazua, and put it to 
rout. Quesada, unable to find the main road, escaped 
by the mountains on the left, and arrived at Segura 
in Guipuzcoa, having succeeded in saving his money 
chest. In this affair, however, his Joss amounted to 
abovt 200 men killed, and 100 prisoners. Of those 
Zumalacarreguy shot seven officers and twenty-four 
soldiers—the remainder enrolled themselves in his 
ranks. Amongst those officers was Leopold O+Don- 
nel, to whose bravery and fidelity Quesada owed his 
life on the occasion, and to which incident we have 
referred in the commencement of this paper. Em- 
boldened by such success, he began gradually to as- 
sume an offensive form whenever an opportunity was 
presented, and Quesada became in a short time so 
dispirited as to shut himself up in Pamplona, with- 
out daring to hazard another attempt. 

The unfavourable aspect of affairs in the North 
was, however, somewhat counterbalanced by the 
junction of Rodil with the Duke of Terceira in Por- 
tugal, and their subsequent combined movements on 
Santarem. The departure of Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel from Portugal, the former to England, and 
the latter to Italy, placed the army of the South at 
the disposal of the government. The reverses of 
Quesada had most seriously compromised matters in 
the provinces, and his removal from the army was 
loudly called for. On the 2ist of June the army of 
Rodil was reviewed by the queen-regent at Madrid, 
and he was named, as Quesada had been before him, 
general-in-chief of the army of the North, viceroy of 
Navarre, and commandant of the Basque provinces. 
He left Madrid on the 22d, and on the 8th of July, 
occupied Vittoria and Logrono. Beth parties were 
excited by his approach: one entertained the most 
ardent hopes, whilst the othef*was struck with 
terror. 

The arrival of Don Carlos in Navarre, an event 
brought about by the undaunted intrepidity and skill 
of the Baron de los Valles*, more than equalized 


* We avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us by 
this allusion to one of the most active and most devoted 
followers of Don Carlos, to remark on an inadvertence 
which occurs in the sketch we have given in our June 
number of the present year, of the Banon pr tos VaLuies, 
Most of the incidents narrated in these sketches are ga- 


ARREGUY. 





The operations immediately subsequent to this 
event were limited to skirmishes, in which the insur- 
gents, divided into two bodies, one under Zumala- 
earréguy, and the other under Eraso, did not allow 
the Cristinos a moment of repose, and were constant- | 
ly provoking them to a vain and useless pursuit at a | 
distance of five or six leagues around Pamplona. | 
The entire of the month of April was thus consumed | 
in marches and countermarches : on one side Quesada | 
followed with his columns the track of his enemy, 
who seemed to make a sport of enticing him to an 
unprofitable pursuit, over the most impracticable 
toads; and, on the other, Zumalacarréguy, whilst | 


thered from personal observation, and for the accuracy of 
those which have not come within our own knowledge, 
we are equally anxious. The correction we now make is 
founded on the authority of the Baron himself, for whom, 
though our political feelings on the great question in 
which he is most interested, are wide as the poles asunder, 
we entertain that respect which is always due to an ho- 
nourable, disinterested, and brave man, whatever may be 
his views on public events, It would appear from what 
we have stated in that sketch, that the intrigues which 
were carried on in the palace of San Ildephonso were the 
cause of the departure of the Baron from France in 1831. 
It seems that such was not the case. Some months after 
the revolution of 1830, he was accused as having acted as 
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tnose feelings; and the joy of the Cristinos, caused 
by the march of the terrible Rodil on Pamplona, was 
tempered by the fact of the entrance of the Pretender 
into Elisondo at the same time. ‘The presence of 
Don Carlos imparted a new spirit to the insurrection, 
and gave a more regular, and a more organized, 
aspect tothe armed force. A general levy was ordered, 
and three new battalions were immediately formed 
in the villages of Erro, Salazar, and San Bstevan. 
Zumalacarreguy was recognised by the prince as 
commandant of Navarre, lieutenant-general, and chief 
of the staff of the army: the other chiefs were also 
confirmed in their respective commands, and named 
Mariscales del campo, whilst the local authority of the 
junta was placed on a firm basis. The levy en masse 


the principal agent for the Duchesse de Berri, and of 
having been concerned in a plot for the restoration of the 
exiled family. He was tried before the court of assize, 
and acquitted; he defended himself, and in his defence 
boldly avowed his principles. He left France to free him- 
self from the annoyance of being watched by the police. 
He arrived at Madrid, with letters of recommendation to 
the queen, and diflerent members of the royal family of 
Spain. He was presented by the infant Francisco de Paula 
to his brother, Don Carlos. With respect to the transac- 
tions at Madrid, we shall give the Baron's own words:— 
“| visited the prince only a few times during the two years 
I was at Madrid. I was a stranger to all the intrigues of 
the palace to which you allude, because a French legitimist 
never attacks the principle of legitimacy, whoever may be 
the king that represents it. I was expelled from Madrid 


because I declined the advantageous offers made to me, 


from regard to my principles ; the pretext for that expul- 
sion was my ancient relations with some friends of Charles 
V. I left Madrid without even taking leave of that prince. 
I entered the service of Don Carlos, because I was con- 
vinced, as I now am, of his right to the crown of Spain. 
All the efforts I made, during the lifetime of Ferdinand, 
were for the purpose of preventing civil war; and the 
sentiments of the prince were the same as mine, as he 
considered himself only the tirst subject of his brother.” 
With regard to the intended entry of Don Carlos by 
the Portuguese frontier, we had said that the aspirant to 
the crown of Spain “was persuaded by the Baron to imi- 
tate the example of Napoleon on his departure from Elba, 
and to present himself, with only fifty men as an escort, at 
the advanced posts af Rodil.” Whatever may have been 
our impressions, w@ now think it but fair to hear the 
Baron on a matter which, he assures us, is of importance 
to him. 
having been then detained in close confinement in the bay 
of Vigo, from which I made my escape only a few days 
before the fall of Santarem. I disapproved both of that 
movement, and of the former one at Marvao. The dispo- 
sition of Rodil was well known; and another difficulty 
existed in the cholera, which impeded the communication. 
My advice was, that Don Carlos should go, immediately 
after his brother’s death, into Old Castile, and present him- 
self to the troops commanded by Sarsfield, who was wait- 
ing for him during five days. Eighteen battalions of 
Royalist volunteers were also prepared to accompany him 
to Madrid. In my communications with the principal 
partisans of Don Carlos in Spain, my advice was, that all 
their forces should proceed to the capital directly the death 
of Ferdinand became known, in order to support the 
volunteers. Had my counsel been followed, there would 
have been no civil war in Spain, I was at Valladolid 
when the king’s death took place, and I was grieved at 


| he had thought proper. 


“T could not advise the expedition of Almeida, | 
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| was carried on with untiring energy, and the bat 
talions were soon completed. 
Instead of proceeding at once to strike a decisive 
| blow before this new foree could be called into ex- 
istence, and whilst the enemy was in all the hurry 
and confusion of preparation, Rodil thought it better 
to wait for some time, in order to judge of the effects 
| of the Pretender’s arrival. He advanced from Pam- 
plona only on the 22d of July, and proceeded to en- 
counter Zumalacarréguy in the Borunda, when two 
| affairs took place without any result, because, in place 
of maneeuvring so as to entrap his adversary, if pos- 
sible, he attacked him in front, and while he was 
in positions almost inaccessible. ‘This inauspicious 


commencement on the part of Rodil put his crafty 


hearing that imprudent advisers had induced Don Carlos 
to proceed to Estremadura, and I said the civil war will 
last many years. I was also opposed to the plan of entering 
Spain with the troops of Dom Miguel, being convinced 
that men so demoralized by late events, and having to con- 
tend against larger numbers, could not succeed in such an 
expedition. I was so convinced of this, that at my return 
from Vigo, in May, 1834, I immediately proposed to con- 
duct his majesty to Spain by England and France, ahd I 
then formed and explained the plan which was so suc- 
cessfully followed out in two months after. After some 
hesitation his majesty authorized me to deliver an auto- 


| graph letter from him to Admiral Parker, requesting the 


necessary means to convey him and his family to Holland 
or England. This was the 12th, and I arrived on board 
the admiral’s vessel the 16th. I rejoined Don Carlos on 
the 18th, in Evora, where Dom Miguel arrived the 22d, 
and signed his abdication to the crown of Portugal the 
26th. Don Carlos could have embarked the next day if 
Had he not adopted the advice [ 
gave him, and applied at the moment he did, or had he 
waited for the abdication of Dom Miguel, the same condi- 
tions would have been imposed on him as on his nephew, 
and he would have been forced to subscribe to the articles 
of the Quadruple Treaty, or delivered, in case of refusal, 
with all his followers, to Rodil, who had actually demand- 
ed that he should be given up to him. This request was, 
however, now too late. The English government were 
bound by the favourable reply given by Admiral Parker to 
Don Carlos. When the Bishop of Léon met Mr. Grant, 
the British diplomatic agent, in Lisbon, the 26th, and 
showed him the admiral’s letter, the latter gentleman said 
that he had not been aware of the existence of such a 
document, but that the obligations contained in it, and by 
which the English government were bound, were too 
sacred not to be fulfilled. They then arranged both the 
day and place of his majesty’s embarkation, the amount 
of escort to be given by the Portuguese government, 
and named the depét where his followers, for the ex- 
penses of whose departure no means then existed, should 
be left.” . 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to add several 
other interesting facts to our late notice of the Baron de 
los Valles, or to detail the particulars of the attempt made 
by him on Bilbao when besieged under the orders of Villa 
Real, when at the head of only 400 men he took posses- 
sion of the fortress of Meltona, and penetrated into the 
interior of the city, which he held during an hour, against 
a garrison of 4,000 men, and exposed to all the musketry 
and grape-shot of the place. We may avail ourselves 
hereafter of other occasions presented to us, to introduce to 
our readers several interesting incidents in the career of 
this enterprising Carlist. 
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enemy quite at his ease, as he had really entertained 
serious apprehensions that the Cristino general would 
not have committed the same faults as his predeces- 
sors. From that moment Rodil lost the reputation 
he had brought with him into the provinces. He 
again left Pamplona on the 6th August, for the 
purpose of driving the enemy from the Bastan, but 
Zumalacarreguy, by one of his wonderfully rapid 
movements, placed himself in the rear, after having 
allowed him to pass, and Rodil was obliged to make 
a quick retrograde movement, and return to his head- 
quarters without having succeeded in the attempt. 
Immediately after this operation, the united forces of 
the provinces were reviewed by Don Carlos at Onate, 
in Guipuzcoa, when the entire disposable strength, 
fit to take the field, was found to amount to 16,000 
men, called together, organized, disciplined, well 
clothed, and armed within a few months, by the en- 
ergetic genius of one man, who, when he commenced 
his eareer, had neither money nor arms! 

Aware of the importance which the presence of the 
Pretender added to the insurrection, it became the 
anxious desire of Rodil to make himself master of his 
person, and for this purpose he followed him into 
every retreat where terror, or design, might drive 
him. His crafty opponent, with the quickness of 
intuition, understood his intentions, and with equal 
rapidity resolved to take advantage of them. He di- 


rected that Don Carlos should keep separate from | 
him, and, with a small division under Benito Eraso, 


sufficient to protect him against any sudden emer- 
gency, affect to fly before the Cristinos, or lead them 
into the mountains, whilst he himself, with the main 
force of the army, might hang at one time on his 
rear, at another on his flank. ‘The advantages pro- 


duced by this species of warfare to Zumalacarréguy 


were immense. Informed by the peasantry, and the 
priests, of every single movement of his adversary, 


who was labouring with his unwieldy masses through | 


the hills and the valleys, he could, with perfect im- 
punity, harass and cut him off, by offering opportu- 


nities for the separation of his divisions, on which he | 


would suddenly fall when they were least able to de- 
fend themselves. In this manner, whilst Rodil was 
vainly following in the track of Don Carlos, Eraso 
was skilfully combining his movements in concert 
with the general-in-chief. Thus was Rodil bafiled 
for a considerable time; and finding that all his ope- 
rajons depended on chance rather than on any fixed 
plan, he at length determined to make one bold at- 
tempt, on the result of which his reputation should 
be risked. He resolved to invade the valley of the 
Bastan on three points. He arrived at Elisondo on 
the 4th September, from whence the junta and its 
adherents had just fled. Having strongly fortified 
this point with a garrison of 500 men, he terminated 
his operation by scouring the valley, but did not sue- 
ceed in seizing a man, or finding a musket, whilst, on 
the contrary, Zumalacarréguy, by one of his usually 
quick movements, had marched on Viana, near Lo- 
groho, surprised General Carondelet, cut to pieces 
two regiments, and retired, after having captured the 
colours of the Cristinos, and taken eighty prisoners, 
amongst whom were eight officers. 

Such was the situation of affairs under the new 
general, who was at the head of 44,000 men. The 
only results produced by the campaign, from which 


80 much was expected, were, that his army. was 


uselessly harassed, and disorganized, by the futility 
of his attempts, and the insurrection was still more 
strengthened by the striking advantages obtained by 
the enemy. ‘The name of Rodil, which had been so 
terrible to the Carlists, was now become a mockery, 
and he himself was reduced to inactivity. The no- 
tion again became impatient, and the minister could 
only satisfy the Chamber by the dismissal of the 
general. Rodil was accordingly removed from the 
command. 

The chiefs who had been heretofore employed 
against Zumalacarréguy were men who were almost 
wholly unacquainted with guerilla warfare ; but there 
was one now to come forth against the rebel, whose 
skill, and whose success, in the battle of the moun- 
tain, had made his name immortal—whose reputa- 
tion alone were worth an army, and whose ancient 
renown would, amidst those very hills where the 
Guipuzeoan chief was now ruling with absolute 
sway, become a sufficient security for the future. 
The rebellious junta trembled in their fear, whilst 
the exulting Cristinos could even name the very day 
when the Pretender should be driven across the fron- 
tier. On the evening of the 24th September, 1834, 
a courier brought to Mina, who was then seriously 
ill at Cambo, near Bayonne, the order to assume the 
command of the army of Navarre. Though the go- 
vernment so far complied with the wishes of the nation 
as to employ this celebrated Constitutionalist, yet 
they rendered it useless from the manner in which 
the necessary powers were bestowed. The com- 
mand, which had been previously combined in one 
person, was now separated. ‘The army of the North 
was divided into two bodies; that of Navarre was 
placed at the disposal of Mina, whilst the second, that 
of the Basque provinces, was intrusted to the ma 
nagement of Osma, and Armildez Count de Toledo, 

General Walsh,) was named viceroy of Navarre 
‘he departure of Rodil left the army in complete 
disorder; and numbers of officers were induced to 
follow him in his retreat, from an affected unwilling- 
ness to serve under a chief who had not been in the 
regular army, and who had never served in their 
ranks. The temporary command was intrusted to 
Lorenzo. 

Zumalacarréguy did not fail to take advantage of 
this state of affairs. He passed the Ebro on the 21st, 
surprised and killed Colonel Amor, took 100 men 
and 1200 muskets. All the divisions united in vain 
to pursue him, or cut off his retreat. O’ Doyle marech- 
ed on Penacerrada, but returned unsuccessful to the 
Borunda, where he was compelled, by the mancuvres 
of Zumalacarréguy, to quarter his division, in can- 
tonments, in three villages at some distance from each 
other. This was what the Carlist chief wanted. He 
surrounded two battalions stationed at Alegria with 
their general. They were cut to pieces, and O’ Doyle, 
with a hundred officers, taken prisoners: they were 
all shot. On the next morning Osma moved outwith 
four battalions and five pieces of artillery. He was 
met by Zumalacarréguy at Ulitarri, who attacked 
his left wing with such impetuosity that the entire 
force was soon routed. The Cristinos were pursued 
to the very gates of Vittoria, where they took refuge. 
The loss.of the army in those two affairs amounted 
to 1500 men, killed and prisoners. ‘Two guns and 
one standard also fell into the hands of the enemy, 
whilst the sucecss of Zumalacarréguy, within the 
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last twenty days, procured him 4000 muskets, 200 
horses, and a great moral influence. Mina entered 
Pamplona on the 30th of October, and feund the 
Cristino army in a state of the most complete demo- 
ralization. He had been led to suppose that the 
army of Navarre about to be placed at his disposal 
would amount to 24,000, but he found that the force 
under his command did not exceed 10,000 effective 
men; 3000 were in hospital, and the rest distributed 
amongst the different forts. ‘The soldiers were in a 
state of absolute privation, and having been badly 
commanded, and suffering from the incapacity, or 
treachery, of their generals, had no longer any confi- 
dence in their superiors. Following the example 
set them by their own officers, they daily quitted their 
respective regiments, without even going through the 
ceremony of asking, or ovtaining, leave. The first 
eare and principal object of the new general was the 
restoration of discipline. With the men he found 
much difficulty, but with the offieers it became almost 
impossible, as they were every day resigning, until 
at length the government, yielding to his earnest | 
desire, sent him others. 

It would far exceed the limits of our sketch were 
we to detail the various occasions in which the su- 
periority of Zumalacarréguy was still maintained | 
over his formidable rival, and how the once invinci- 
ble guerilla chief witnessed nis own arts, and his 
own plans of campaign, turned against him. We} 
shall merely observe that the same causes which 
had, in former times, given to Mina all his infiuence, 
were now in favour of his opponent; and that, in 
combating against the political sympathies of the 
country, he lost all his value in the eyes of those 
rude men who had, on former occasions, been excited 
to fanaticism by these same sympathies; that his 
military reputation was, in a great measure, the re- 
sult of his influente, and of his situation in the coun- 
try, which he raled by terror, or by affection, and 
that the same causes being, at the present moment, 
in favour of his adversary, should of necessity pro- 
duce the same or similar results. In addition to 
which he soon became aware that the population was 
against him, and, consequently, that he should have 
neither deserters nor volunteers; whilst the few that 
did present themselves only served to prove the rule. 
He announced, therefore, to the government that he 
should require 10,000 additional men to put down | 
the insurrection. Neither was Mina any longer in 
the flower of his age, or the vigour of his strength. 
His body was wasting away under the influence of a 
slow, but incurable, disease, and the decline of his 
mental faculties and energies followed fast upon the 
decay of his worn-out frame. On many occasions, 
when scarcely able to move without assistance, the 
once terrible destroyer of the legions of Napoleon 
was stung to madness at beholding the same arts 
practised, with the same success, against himself, of 
which he had been so renowned a master, and which 
he had so we!l taught to the mountaineers of Navarre ; 
and the disgraced and helpless chieftain mourned in 
silence over his affliction. He was at length obliged 
to intrust the army of the North to General Cordova, 
a young man without experience, and whose political 
honesty was not of a very pure character. Several 
months were wasted away in attempts to crush his 
wary and indefatigable enemy, but without effect; 
the results were mostly in favour of the Carlist troops; 
and if any advantaces were obtaine. they were not 
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of such a kind as to counterbalance the prevailing 
ill suecess which attended the queen’s arms. At 
length matters were brought to a crisis. On his re- 
turn to Pamplona on the 3d of April, 1835, from an 
ineffectual expedition in the valley of the Bastan, 
Mina became so danyerously ill as to be obliged to 
send a courier in all haste to Madrid, to announce 
his situation, and to request that he should be imme- 
diately replaced in the command. His resignation 
was accepted by the government, and Valdez, who 
had become minister of war, once more assumed the 
direction of the army, and again went forth on that pe- 
rilous mission, the unhappy issue of which had almost 
annihilated the physical and moral energies of his 
celebrated predecessor. It was during the second 
command of Valdez that a stop was put to the terrible 
system of extermination heretofore practised by both 
parties on their respective prisoners, and that the 
stipulation, or convention, was agre¢ d to by the con- 
tending parties, which is known by the name of the 
Elliot treaty. 

The first attempt made by Valdez took place on 


|the 2ist of April, at the head of three divisions, 


commanded by Seoane, Aldama, and Cordova; and, 


| with eighteen battalions, he encountered Zumalacar- 


réguy near Eulate. ‘The battle was so well sustain- 


led by the Carlists, that, on the following morning, 


Valdez was obliged to retreat on /os frcos, and thence 
to Logrono, followed by cloucs of skirmishers, who 
threw his force into great disorder. He arrived at 
Estella on the 27th, beaten und demoralized. His 
baggage fell into the hands of Zumalacarréguy, to- 
gether with 150 prisoners, and 5000 muskets ! 

In the midst, however, of these advantages, the 
cause of Don Carlos was soon about to receive a 
blow, from which, in spite of subsequent temporary 
triumphs, it never recovered. ‘The city of Bilbao was 
encompassed on the 10th of June, 1835, by eighteen 
Carlist battalions, and summoned, on the 12th, to sur- 
render, by Zumalacarréguy himself in person. The 
capital of Biscay is not a town capable of defence ; it 
is commanded nearly on all sides by heights, and 
these were at the present moment in possession of the 
enemy. Its garrison amounted to about 4000 men, 
formed of the depéts of ten regiments, and the orba- 
nos, or national guards of the place. It was also 
badly provisioned, and was sadly deficient in most 
of the munitions de guerre. Its fortifications were 
of so slight a nature as rather to court an attack, than 
to protect it from one. Under all these disadvan- 
tages, the Count Mirasol, who commanded there, 
replied to the summons of Zumalacarréguy, as a sol- 
dier and a man of honour should answer to such a 
message. He refused to surrender, and on the 14th 
the attack was commenced. On the very first day 
the Carlists became masters of the river Nervion. 
The town was now in a most helpless condition. 
Valdez was at Miranda del Ebro with the principal 
part of the army; the bodies of reserve, under Las 
Heras, were at Vittoria, and the division of Biscay, 
under the orders of Espartero, was at Portugalette, 
about two leagues and a half distant, at the mouth of 
the river. Jaureguy, with the division of Guipuzcoa, 
was at San Sebastian, and could only send two bat- 
talions to Espartero. Zumalacarréguy had made his 


‘arrangements well; the greater part of his army was 


befure Bilbao, and the remainder was stationed at 
Durango and Villara, in order to keep Vittoria and 
Ordona in check. The otteck was continued incee 
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santly till the 15th, and at that moment every thing 
announced the fall of the town, when an unforeseen 
occurrence saved it from destruction. At half-past 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 15th, a spent 
musket-ball, fired from an English battéry, struck 
Zumalacarréguy in the right leg, as he stood on a 
baleony at 1500 feet distant, watching the erection 
of a battery. The shot took effect a little below the 
knee, and during the first day no evil consequences, 
beyond a temporary inconvenience, were dreaded 
from it. The symptoms, however, soon becoming 
of a serious character, he was conveyed to the house 
of his brother, the curate of the village of Segama, 
a short distance from Ormaisteguy, his native place. 
Here he gradually grew worse, and mortification so 
rapidly set in, that it was found necessary to have 
recourse to amputation. In order to perforin this ter- 


rible operation with less anguish to the patient, an | 


unusually large dose of opium was administered ; he 
fell into a deep slumber, irom which he never after- 
wards awoke! 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the 
real cause of hisdeath. No one fora moment thought 
of assigning it to the wound itself, which was of too 
slight a character to merit serious attention. The 
anxiety of mind under which he laboured, his quick 
and impatient temperament, his robust and sanguine 
constitution, and his temporary and unwilling pros- 
tration, so different from the activity of the last two 


years, have been accounted for as causes of the in- | 


flammation, and the brain fever which preceded his 
dissolution, whilst deeper and more criminal reasons 
have been suggested by others. Immediately after 
his wound he was conveyed to the interior, contrary 
to the advice of an English surgeon, who was then 


serving in che Carlist army, and who fledged him- 
e 


self to his recovery in a few days, if left under his 
care. He had long been regarded with deep hatred 


death, consisted of twelve ounces of gold, (about 
£38 sterling,) and four horses. 

Apart from the cause in which he was engaged, 
the career of Zumalacarréguy is one which must 
|challenge admiration, That his talents were of a 
high order, cannot, indeed, for a moment be denied.* 
| The peasants of Navarre were organized and disci- 
| plined by him without the aid of any of those re- 
| sources which are supposed to be indispensable to 
| the formation of armed bodies. Out of the rudest 
materials he constructed a regular force, whose arms, 
equipments, food, and clothing were, in most cases, 
taken from the enemy. The moral power of the in- 
| Surrection was raised, by his enterprising genius, to 
an amazing point of excellence, when we take into 
consideration the means at his disposal; and his 
| death occurred at the moment when his reputation 
was highest, and when his ultimate success was 
|more than probable. His perfect knowledge of the 
country, which was, for the most part, the theatre of 
| his combats, enabled him to work out with precision 
| the plans of campaign which he had laid down, and 
| from which he rarely departed; but those talents 
| must, indeed, be of a high order which enabled him 
to vanquish the hero of the guerilla, even on his own 
ground. Without going so far as to say that Zuma- 
lacarreguy was a great general, in the extensive 
| application of the term, it will be only necessary to 
| reflect, for a moment, on what he has done, to arrive 
at the conclusion that, in the warfare of the mountain, 
Spain has never produced his superior; and to show 
that his powers are not even thus limited, we have 
only to remember that at the head of a force, created 
| by himself, eight times, and not rarely ten times, 
| smaller than that which he had to oppose, he neu- 
| tralized the efforts of Sarsfield, beat Valdez from the 
| field, utterly vanquished Quesada, routed Rodil, baf- 
| fled Mina, put to flight Lorenzo, Oraa, Jaureguy, 


| 


and jealousy by the priests, and the other fanatical | Espartero, Osma, chiefs who had the population of 
scum, that surrounded the person of Don Carlos,| Spain with them, who were favourably regarded, to 
whose miserable vanity also was often wounded at! say the least, by the governments of France and 
the very trifling respect paid to his sacred person by | England; and that from the month of April, 1835, 


his general; and this feeling was carried to such an 
extreme, that, at the period of the siege of Bilbao, 
the savage Moreno, he who met retributive justice 


some months since at the hands of the partisans of 


that exemplary priest, Echevaria, was privately 
named to supersede him in the command of the army. 
It is well known that Don Carlos was congratulated 
by his confessor and his courtiers on being at length 


freed by the hand of Providence from the thraldom | 


in which he had been kept. It was also said that 
Don Carlos was not ignorant of the crime, if crime 


was indeed committed; and neither his subsequent | 
affectation of sorrow, nor the publication of the royal | 
decree of May, 1836, by which the widow of Zu-| 


malacarréguy was created Duchess of Victory, and 
Countess of Zumalacarréguy, with the perpetuation 
of the honours and dignities of a grandee of Spain of 
the first class in her family, whether male or female, 


| until June of the same year, he made more than 


| 4000 prisoners, took 92 horses, and 23 pieces of ar- 
tillery. 
It has been said that Zumalacarréguy was at one 
| time a Constitutionalist, and it is still believed that 
his politieal feelings were really not illiberal. The 
| holy hatred borne against him by the apostolical fol 
| lowers of Don Carlos, and his undisguised contempt 


* In a pamphlet entitled “ Policy of England towards 
Spain,” published by Ridgway in 1837, and attributed to 
| Lord Clarendon, at that time our minister at Madrid, it is 
remarked with rather amusing naivefé, “ Any man with 
firmness of character, and with a fixed resolution not to 
depart from the plan laid down, could have been able to 
produce the same results as Zumalacarréguy, and by the 
same means”—that is, any one with the same talents, and 
the same powers of developing them, would produce the 
|} same effects. The writer seems to sneer at the assertion 


nor the announcement of the most solemn funeral | that the Carlist general possessed great talents for war, and 
obsequies at the exhumation of his ashes, could do | he fortifies his dissent by the above remark. We certainly 
away with the belief that the devout prince was an | agree with him, as we also should if he had said that any 
accomplice in the work of assassination. Zumalacar-| man possessing the same genius, the same resources, and 
réguy left a wife and three daughters, who, we he-! the same opportunities as the great Napoleon, would have 
lieve, are still living. Whatever may have been his gained the battles of Lodi, Marengo, or Austerlitz ! Never 
personal vices, avarice or extortion was not of the, was the truism of probabilities better enunciated, or the 
number; his entire wealth, at the moment of his | doctrine of ifs more cautiously enforced. 
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for their narrow views, and bigoted principles, may 
be admitted as an argument in his favour. When in 
temporary command at Ferrol, in 1832, he issued, on 
the oceasion of some popular outbreaks, a proelama- 
tion which ended with the expression, * Viva El] Rey, 
viva la Reyna. vy viva se descendencia,” thus marking 
by this unusual addition, that his views were not then, 
at least, of a hostile nature towards the daughter of 
Ferdinand. The original proclamation in MS., signed 
by himself, is still prese rved by his youngest brother, 
one of the most faithful supporters of the queen, for 
some years past a deputy to the Cortes, and chief 
judge of a court of appeal in Burgos; and we have 
reason to believe that, but for the gratuitous insult 
flung on him by the overbearing Quesada, Zumala- 
carreguy might never have borne arms against the 
queen. 

We scarcely think it necessary to advert to the 
acts of cruelty and ferocious severity with which his 
memory is stained, beeanse a counterpart can easily 
be found in the conduct of his adversaries. Spaniards 
possess an instinctive eagerness to shed blood, and, 
considering the deadly hatreds fostered during civil 


war in such a country as Spain, it may become disi- | 


cult to whom to assign a superiority in acts of cold- 
blooded atrocity. 


In his private character it is said that Zumala- 


FAREWELL, OLD YEAR! 


Farewell, Old Year!—when other friends depart, 
Fond hope still lingers in the sad adieu, 

And e’en in absence tells the sorrowing heart 
That after Fare-thee-well comes How-d'ye-do! 


But thou, Old Year, art passing from my sight; 
Thy cheerful days, thy happy hours are o’er; 

To memory’s dim domain they take their flight, 
And from her shades they shall return no more! 


The summer birds that, with their truant wings, 
Cleave the far ether of a southern sky, 

Anon return, by bowers and gushing springs, 
To glad the wild woods with their melody. 


But thev return not—hours of bliss swift stealing 
Away, away, on pinions bright and pure, " 
E’en in their flight the matchless joys revealing— 

Too fair to last, too lovely to endure! 


In vain, with beating hearts and arms extended, 
We court their stay, and pray that they may last; 

They glide away, too soon with memories blended, 
That crowd the precincts of the insatiate past. 


Thus years roll by, and each and every one 
Snatches some treasured happiness away. 

Ah, graceless heart!*reflect—and are there none 
That bear griefs with them on their backward way? 


Neither shall these return to mar thy rest: 
If joys depart, so care’s dark hours go by; 
And time hath power to heal the bleeding breast, 
To dry the falling tear, and hush the sigh. 


Or if a sting remain, the honey dew 
Of sweet remembrance shall allay the smart, 
And soothe regrets, and kindle hope anew— 
Blest antidote to care!—oh! thankless heart! 


Yes! years roll on. Yet wherefore send them forth 
With records dark and sad to bear on high ? 
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carréguy was a disinterested and faithful friend.* 
His detestation of meanness and religious hypocrisy 
was fierce and unbounded. He was a fond husband 
and a tender father; and amidst his engrossing and 
perilous occupations, his happiest moments were 
those which he could pass with his family. In his 
manners he was rather brusque and abrupt, but in 
his moments of good-humour, became softened down 
to unaffected familiarity. 

Zumalacarreguy is worshipped by his admirers as 
a perfect hero; by his enemies he is represented as 
a blood-thirsty monster. He was neither. His 
talents being of a military nature, an inflexible and 
severe character was the basis on which they were 
maintained. But whatever may be the conclusion as 
to his merits, or demerits, his virtues, or his vices, it 
must be regretted, both for the sake of freedom as 
well as humanity, that any pretext should have been 
given to such a man for upholding the cause of des- 
potism and superstition. Had Quesada been less 
insolent and more honest, the civil war, if com- 
menced at all, might not have lasted three months. 

* His friendship for the Baron de los Valles was most 
disinterested and warm, and only terminated with his life. 
The very last letter which he wrote, a short time before 
his death, was addressed to his enterprising and gallant 
friend. 


Oh! give them noble thoughts and deeds of worth, 
‘To swell the annals of eternity! 

—Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine.— 

From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight: 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen, 


At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high 
That silently fills it with eestasy ! 


At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms o’er waters meet; 

She dimples the wave where the green leaves dip, 
That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 
Where her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 


At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has pass’d away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream: 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome aur, 
The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere! 


—Rufus Dawes, an American poet. 





ON THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF BURNS. 


From the Atheneum. 
On the Genius and Character of Burns. By Prof. 
Wilson. Glasgow, Blackie & Son. 


That rich reward, the *“* money, wine, and bays” 
of Ben Jonson, which was denied to Burns in his 
lifetime, posterity seems inclined to compensate for 
by biographies, new and splendid editions of his 
works, the mausoleum, the monument, and the eulo- 

. But, unfortunately, this is not all: every parti- 
cle of alloy that mingled with the fire of his genius 
is now reverently preserved ; each scrap of his hand- 
writing is dragged into print; the hasty note, the 
squib of the moment, the stray verse of song,—one 
and all of these religues, as they are called, find their 
way into the collected edition of his works. 

This folly has been carried much too far: it is un- 
fair to genius to burden its fame with the weight 
of dross which it had rejected; and if the thirst 
of cariosity is not already slaked, it is time for 
criticism to ery enough ! 

To say anything strikingly original of Burns, after 
Currie, Scott, Cunningham, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Lockhart, and Carlyle, would seem a hopeless mat- 
ter. Pope expanded into a preface the character 
of Shakspeare, drawn by Dryden in sixteen lines; a 
character to which succeeding writers have added 
more of bulk than substance—more of flower than 
fruit—more of gold leaf than bullion. It is difficult 
to add by eulogy or comment to a poet's power 
of pleasing. When an author like Burns, writin 
from the _ forces himself into the hearts o' 
others, illustration can add little to what all feel by 
nature as strongly perhaps as they will ever feel. 
With Shakspeare and Burns, there is no need of the 
inverted commas once in use to point attention to 
beauties; yet characters and eulogies may be made 


delightful, by the manner in which obvious excellen- 


cies are brought together, and the language in which 
they are commented on. These are the charms of the 
Essay by Professor Wilson before us, in which there 
is nothing said the truth of which we have not felt 
rom heyhood, but wherein the common — is 
often ~ ne with a fervent eloquence which few 
can reach. 

The opening of the essay is excellent :— 

“ Burns (says Wilson) is by far the greatest poet 
that ever sprung from the bosom of the poopie, and 
lived and died in a humble condition. Indeed, no 
country in the world but Scotland could have pro- 
duced such a man; and he will be forever regarded 
as the glorious representative of the genius of his 
country. He was born a poet, if ever man was, and 
to his native genius alone is owing the perpetuity 
of his fame. For he manifestly had never very deep- 
ly studied poetry as an art, nor reasoned much about 
its principles, nor looked abroad with the wide ken 
of intellect for objects and subjects on which to pour 
out his inspiration. The condition of the peasantry 
of Scotland, the happiest, perhaps, that Providence 
ever allowed to the children of labour, was not sur- 
veyed and speculated on by him as the field of poetry, 
but as the field of his own existence; and he chro- 
nicled the events that passed there, not merely as 
food for his imagination as a poet, but as food for his 
heartasa man. Hence, when inspired to com 

try, poetry came gushin Be from the well of his 
uman affections, and he b nothing more to do, 
than to pour it, like streams irrigating a meadow, in 
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many a cheerful tide over the drooping flowers and 
fading verdure of life. Imbued with vivid per- 
ceptions, warm feelings, and strong = he 
sent his own existence into that of all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, around him; and not an occur- 
rence in hamlet, village, or town, affecting in any 
way the happiness of the human heart, but roused as 
keen an interest in the soul of Burns, and as genial a 
sympathy, as if it had immediately concerned him- 
self and his own individual welfare. Most other 
poets of rural life have looked on it through the aerial 
veil of imaginatior—often beautified, no doubt, by 
such partial concealment, and beaming with a misty 
softness more delicate than the truth. But Burns 
would not thus indulge his fancy where he had felt— 
felt so poignantly, all the agonies and all the tran- 
sports of life. He looked around jm, and when he 
saw the smoke of the cottage rising up quietly and 
unbroken to heaven, he knew, for he had seen and 
blessed it, the quiet joy and unbroken contentment 
that slept below! and when he saw it driven and dis- 
persed by the winds, he knew also but too well, for 
too sorely had he felt them, those agitations and dis- 
turbances which had shook him till he wept on his 
chaff bed. In reading his poetry, therefore, we 
known what unsubstantial dreams are all those of 
the golden age. But bliss beams upon us with a 
more subduing brightness through the dim melan- 
choly that shrouds lowly life; and when the peasant 
Burns rises up in his might as Burns the poet, and is 
seen to derive all that might from the life which at 
this hour the peasantry of Scotland are leading, our 
hearts leap within us, because that suchis our coun- 
try, and such the nobility of her children. There is 
no delusion, no affectation, no exaggeration, no false- 
hoed in the spirit of Burns’s poetry. He rejoices 
like an untamed enthusiast, and he weeps like a 
prostrate penitent. In joy and in grief the whole 
man appears: some of his finest effusions were pour- 
ed out before he left the fields of his childhood, and 
when he scarcely hoped for other auditors than his 
own heart, and the simple dwellers of the hamlet. 
He wrote not to please or surprise others—we speak 
of those first effusions—but in his own creative de- 
light; and even after he had discovered his power to 
kindle the sparks of nature wherever they slumber- 
ed, the effect to be produced seldom seems to have 
been considered by him, assured that his poetry could 
not fail to produce the same passion in the hearts 
of other men from which it boiled over in his own. 
Out of himself, and beyond his own nearest and dear- 
est concerns, he well could, but he did not much love 
often or long to go. His imagination wanted not 
wings broad and strong for highest flights. But he 
was most at home when walking on this earth, through 
this world, even along the banks and braes of the 
streams of Coila. It seems asif his muse were loth 
to admit almost any thought, feeling, image, drawn 
from any other region than his native district—the 
hearthstone of his father’s hut—the still or troubled 
chamber of hjs own generous and passionate bosom. 
Dear to him the jocund laughter of the reapers on 
the corn-field, the tears and sighs which his own 
strains had won from the children of nature enjoying 
the mid-day hour of rest beneath the shadow of the 
hedgerow tree. With what pathetic personal power, 
from all the circumstances of his character and 
condition, do many of his humblest lines affect us! 
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Often, too often, as we hear him singing, we think 
that we see him suffering! * Most musical, most 
melancholy’ he often is, even in his merriment! In 
him, alas! the transports of inspiration are but too 
closely allied with reality’s kindred agonies! The 
strings of his lyre sometimes yield their finest mu- 
sic to the sighs of remorse or repentance. What- 
ever, therefore, be the faults or eon of the poetry 
of Burns—and no doubt it has many—it has, beyond 
all that ever was written, this greatest of all merits, 
intense, life-pervading, and life-breathing truth.” 
ni— 

« No poet ever lived more constantly and more 
intimately in the hearts of the people. With their 
mirth, or with their melancholy, how often do his 
‘native wood-notes wild’ affect the sitters by the ingles 
of low rovfed homes, till their hearts overflow with 
feelings that place them on a level, as moral creatures, 
with the most enlightened in the land, and more than 
reconcile them with, make them proud of, the condi- 
tion assigned them by Providence! There they see 
with = the reflection of the character and condi- 
tion of their ownorder. That pride is one of the best 
natural props of poverty; for, supported by it, the 
ary envy not the rich. They exult to know and to 

eel that they have had treasures bequeathed to them 
by one of themselves—treasures of the heart, the in- 
tellect, the fancy, and the imagination, of which the 
ossession and the enjoyment are one and the same, as 
oes as they preserve their integrity and their inde- 
oem. The poor man, as he speaks of Robert 

urns, always holds up his head and mgueee yon 
with an elated look. A tender thought of the ‘ Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night,’ or a bold thought of ‘Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ may come across him; 
and he who in such a spirit loves home and country, 
by whose side may he not walk an equal in the bsoad 
eye of day as it shines over our Scottish hills? This 
i3 true popularity. Thus interpreted, the word sounds 
well, and recovers its ancient meaning. The land 
‘made blithe with plough and harrow,’—the broomy 
or the heather braes—the holms by the river’s side— 
the forest where the woodman’s ringing axe no more 
disturbs the cushat—the deep dell where all day long 
sits solitary plaided boy or girl watching the kine or 
the sheep—the moorland hut without any garden— 
the lowland cottage, whose garden glows like a very 
orchard, when crimsoned with fruit blossoms most 
beautiful to behold—the sylvan homestead sending 
its reek aloft over the huge sycamore that blackens 
on the hill-side—the straw-roofed village gathering 
with small bright crofts its many white gable ends 
round and about the modest manse, and the kirk-spire 
covered with the pine tree that shadows its horologe— 
the small, quiet, half-slated half-thatched rural town, 
—there resides, and will for ever reside, the immor- 
tal genius of Burns.” 

Of the early days of Burns he observes— 

“« Burns, before his visit to Edinburgh, had at all 
times and places been in the habit of associating with 
the best men of his order—the best in everything, in 
station, in manners, in moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. Such men as William Tell and Hofer, for 


example, associated with in Switzerland and the 


Tyrol. Even the persons he got unfortunately too 
well acquainted with, (but whose company he soon 
shook off,) at Irvine and Kirk-Oswald—smugglers 
and their adherents, were, though a lawless and dan- 
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gerous set, men of spunk, and spirit, and power, both 
of mind and body: nor was there anything the least 
degrading in an ardent, impassioned, and imaginative 
youth becoming for a time rather too much attached 
to such daring and adventurous, and even interestin 
characters. They had all a fine strong poetical smell 
of the sea, mingled to precisely the proper pitch with 
that of the contraband. As a poet Burns must have 
been much the better of such temporary associates ; 
as aman, let us hope, notwithstanding Gilbert’s fears, 
not greatly the worse. The passions that boiled in 
his blood would have overflowed his life, often to 
disturb, and finally to belp to destroy him, had there 
never been an Irvine and its seaport. But Burns’s 
friends, up to the time he visited Edinburgh, had 
been chiefly his admirable brother, a few of the 
ministers round about, farmers, ploughmen, farm- 
servants, and workers in the winds of heaven, blowing 
over moors and mosses, cornfields and meadows 
beautiful as the blue skies themselves; and if you 
call that low company, you had better fling your copy 
of Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night, Mary in Heaven, 
and all, into the fire. He, the noblest peasant that 
ever trod the greensward of Scotland, kept the society 
of other peasants, whose nature was like his own; 
and then, were the silken-snooded maidens whom he 
wooed on lea-rig and ’mang the rigs o’ barley, were 
they who inspired at once his love and his genius, 
his passion and his poetry, till the whole land of Coila 
overflowed with his immortal song,—so that now to 
the proud native’s ear every stream murmurs a music 
not its own, given it by sweet Robin’s lays, aud the 
lark more lyrical than ever, seems singing his songs 
at the gates of heaven for the shepherd’s sake, as 
through his half-closed hand he eyes the musical 
mote in the sunshine, and remembers him who ‘sung 
her new-awakened by the daisy’s side,’—were they, 
the blooming daughters of Scotia, we demand of you 
on peril of your life, low company and unworthy of 
Robert Burns ?” 

This Essay forms a Supplement to “ The Land of 
Burns ;” a series of illustrations of the Writings and 
the Life of the Poet, (ante, p. 538,) and is to be com- 
pleted in three numbers. 


All over doth this outer earth 
An inner earth infold, 
And sounds may reach us of its mirth, 
Over its pales of gold. 

There, spirits live, unwedded all 

From the shades and shapes they wore, 
Though still a footsteps fall 

By the hearths they loved before. 
We know them not, nor hear the sound 
They make in threading all around : 
Their office sweet and mighty prayer 
Float without echo through the air. 
Yet sometimes in unworldly places, 

Soft sorrow’s twilight vales, 
We meet them with uncovered faces, 

Outside their golden pales, 
Though dim, as they must ever be, 
Like ships far-off and out at sea, 

With the sun upon their sails. 

F. W. Faber 
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PART XV. 


Gammon’s reception by the Aubreys, in Vivian 
street—kind and courteous though it had surely been 
—had ever since rankled in his heart. Their ab- 
staining from a request to him to prolong his stay, or 
to renew his visit, he had noted at the time, and had 
ever since reflected upon with pique and discou 
ment. Nevertheless he was resolved, at all hazards, 
to become at least an occasional visiter in Vivian 
street. When a fortnight had elapsed, without any 
further intimation to Mr. Aubrey concerning the 
dreadful balance due to the firm, Gammon ventured 
to call in, for the purpose of assuring Mr. Aubrey 
that it was no mere temporary lull; that he might 
divest his mind of all uneasiness on the subject; 
and of asking whether he — had not told 
Mr. Aubrey truly that he both could, and would 
restrain the hand of Mr. Quirk. Could Mr. Aubrey 
be otherwise than grateful for such active and mani- 
festly disinterested kindness * Again Gammon made 
his appearance at Mrs. Aubrey’s tea-table—and was 
again received with all the sweetness and frankness 
of manner which he had formerly experienced from 
her and Miss Aubrey. Again he called, on some 
adroit pretext or another—and once heard Miss Au- 
brey’s rich voice and exquisite performance on the 
piano, He became subject to emotions and impulses 
of a sort that he had never before experienced: yet 
whenever he retired from their fascinating society, 
he felt an aching void, as it were within—he per- 
ceived the absence of all sympathy towards him; 
he felt indignant—but that did not quench the ardour 
of his aspirations. "Tis hardly necessary to say, 


that on every occasion Gammon effectually conceal- 
ed the profound and agitating feelings which the 


sight of Miss Aubrey called forth in him; and what 
a tax was this upon his powers of concealment and 
self-control! How he Taid himself out to amuse 
and interest them all! With what racy hamour 
would he describe the vulgar absurdities of Titmouse 
—the stately eccentricities of the Dreddlingtons! 
With what eager and breathless interest was he 
listened to! No man could make himself more un- 
exceptionably agreeable than Gammon; and the 
ladies really took pleasure in his society; Kate 
about as far from any notion of the real state of his 
feelings as of what was at that moment going on 
at the antipodes. Her reserve towards him sensibly 
lessened ; why, indeed, should she feel it, towards 
one of whom Dr. Tatham spoke so highly, and who 
appeared to warrant it? oreover, Mr. Gammon 
took —_ care to speak in the most unreserved and 
unqualified manner of the mean and mercenary cha- 
racter of Mr. Quirk—of the miserable style of busi- 
ness in which he, Mr. Gammon, was compelled, for 
ouly a short time longer, he trusted, to participate, 
and which was really revolting to his own feelings ; 
in short, he did his best to cause himself to appear 
a sensitive and high-minded man, whose unhappy 
fate it had been to be yoked with those who were 
the reverse. Mr. Aubrey regarded him from time to 
time with silent anxiety and interest, as one who had 
itin his power, at any instant he might choose, to 
cause the suspended sword to fall upon him; at 
whose will and pleasure he continued in the enjoy- 
ment of his present domestic happiness, instead of 
being incarcerated in prison; but who had hitherto 
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evinced a disposition of signal forbearance, sincere 
good nature, and disinterestedness. They often 
used to speak of him, and compare the impression 
which his person and conduct had produced in their 
minds ; and in two points they agreed—that he ex- 
hibited anxiety to render himself agreeable; and 
that there was a certain something about his a 
which none of them liked. It seemed as though he 
had in a manner two natures; and that one of them 
was watching the efforts made by the other to be- 
ile! 

While, however, the Fates thus frowned upon the 
aspiring attempts of Gammon towards Miss Au- 
brey, they smiled benignantly enough = ‘Titmouse, 
and his suit with the Lady Cecelia. The first shock 
over—which no lively sensibilities or strong feelings 
of her ladyship tended to protract, she began Insensi- 
bly to get familiar with the person, manners, and 
character of her future lord, and reconciled to her 
fate. ‘ When people understand that they must live 
together,” said a very great man, “ they learn to 
soften, by mutual accommodation, that yoke which 
they know they cannot shake off; they become good 
husbands and wives, from the necessity of remainin 
husbands and wives, for necessity is a powerfa 
master in teaching the duties which it imposes.’’* 
The serene rarer Sheth of Lady Cecelia having 
satisfied her that “it was her fate” to be married to 
Titmouse, she resigned herself to it tranquilly, call- 
ing in to her assistance divers co-operative reasons 
for the step she had agreed to take. She could 
thereby accomplish at all events one darling object 
of her papa’s—the reunion of the long and unhap- 
pily severed family interests. Then Yatton was 
certainly a delightful estate to be mistress of—a 
charming residence, and one which she might in all 
probability caleulate on having pretty nearly to her- 
self. His rent-roll was large and enencumbered 
and would admit of a handsome jointure. On her 
accession to her own independent rank, the odious 
name of Titmouse would disappear in the noble one 
of Lady Drelincourt, peoress in her own right, and 
representative of the oldest barony in the kingdom. 
Her husband would then become a mere cypher—no 
one would ever hear of him, or enquire after him, or 
think or care about him—a mere mote in the sun- 
heam of her own splendour. But, above all, thank 
Heaven! there were many ways in which a separa- 
tion might be brought about—never mind how soon 
after marriage—a step which was becoming one quite 
of course, and implied nothing derogatory to the 
character, or eo to the personal consequence 
of the lady—who ‘indeed was almost, as of course, 
recognised as an object of sympathy, rather than of 
suspicion or scorn. These were powerful forces, 
allimpelling her in one direction—and irresistibly. 
How could it be otherwise with a mere creature of 
circumstance like her? Notwithstanding all this, 
however, there were occasions when Titmouse was 
presented to he in a somewhat startling and sicken- 
ing aspect. It sometimes almost choked her to see 
him—ridiculous abject!—in the company of gentle- 
men—to witness their treatment of him, and then 
reflect that he was about to become her—lord and 


* The late venerable and gifted Lord Stowell, in 
the case of Evans v. Evans, 1 Consistory Reports, 
p- 36, 
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master. One day, for instance, she accompanied 

Earl in the carriage to witness the hounds throw off, 
not far from Yatton, and where a very brilliant field 
was expected. There were, in fact, about two hun- 
dred of the leading gentlemen of the county assem- 
bled—and, dear reader, fancy the figure Titmouse 


must have presented among them,—his quizsing: | 


glass screwed into his eye, and clad in his little pin 
and leathers !—What a seat was his! How many 
significant and scornful smiles, and winks, and 
shrugs of the shoulders did his appearance occasion 
ameng his bold and high bred companions! And 
only about four or five minutes after they had gone 
away—this unhappy little devil was thoroughly 
found out by the noble animal he rode; and who 
equally well knew Ais own business, and what he had 
on. In trying to take a dwarf wall, on the opposite 
side of an old green horse pond by the road side, he 
wee his horse with that weak and indecisive im- 
pulse which only disgusted him; so he suddenly 
drew back at the margin of the pond,—over head 
and heels flew Titmouse, and descended plump on 
his head into the deep mad, where he remained for a 
moment or two, up to his shoulders, his little legs 
kicking about in the air— 

* Who’s that?” cried one—and another—and an- 
other—without stopping, any more than the life 
guards would have stopped for a sudden individual 
casualty in the midst of their tremendous charge at 
Waterloo,—till the very last of them, who happened 
to be no less a person than Lord de la Zouch, seeing, 
as he came up, the desperate position of the fallen 
rider, reined up, dismounted, and with much effort 
and inconvenience aided in extriecating Titmouse 
from his fearful, yet ludicrous position,—and thus 


preserved to society one of its brightest ornaments. 
As soon as he was safe—a dismal spectacle to gods 
and men,—his preserver, not disposed, by discover- 


ing who Titmouse was, to supererogatory courtesy, 
mounted hie horse, leaving ‘Titmouse in the care of 
an old woman whose cottage was not far off, and 
where Titmouse, having had a good deal of the 
filth detached from him, remounted his horse and 
turned its head homewards—heartily disposed, had 
he but dared, cruelly to spur, and kick, and flog it; 
and in this pickle—stupid, and sullen, and crest- 
fallen—he was overtaken and recognised by Lord 
Dreddlington and Lady Cecilia, returning from the 
field ! 

This was her future husband 

Then again—poor lady Cecilia!—what thought 

ou of the following, which was one of the letters 
he addressed to yout Well might Miss meee 
exclaim, “* how I should like to see their correspond- 
ence !”’"— 
“ The Albany, Picadilly, 
London, 12th October, 18— 
“ Mv Dear Cecttia, 

“IT take Up My pen To Inform you of Arriving 
safe Here, ahem Am sorry how". o say There Is 
No one One knows except Trades peopie Going 
About And so Dull on Acc'. of Customers Out of 
‘Town, Dearest love You Are the Girl of My Heart 
As Iam Of Your's and am particular Lonely Alone 
Here and wish to be There where she Is how I Long 
to Fold My doarest girl in My Arms hope You Don’t 
Forget Me As soon Aslam Absent do You often 
Think of me w*. I do indeed of you. and looking 
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Forward to The Happy yas When We are United 
in the Happy bonds of Hymmen, never To part 
Again dearest | Was Driving yesterday In my New 
Cabb In the park, where whom Sh¢. I Meet but 
That Miss Aubrey W». they say (Between you And 
Me and The post) is Traly in a Gallopping Con- 
sumption on Acct. Of my Not Having Her A likely 
thing indeed That I Ever ecar’d for Such an indivi- 
dule wh®. Never Did Only of you, Dearest What 
shall I Send you As A Gift Shall it Be In The 
cloathing Line, For there [s a Wonderful Fine and 
Choice Assortm'. of Cashmere Shawls and Most 
Remarkable Handsome Cloaks, All Newly arriv’d 
fr. Paris, Never Think Of The price w". Between 
Lovers Goes For Nothing. However Large the 
Figure Only Say what You Shall have and Down It 
shall Come And Now dearest Girl Adieu. 


‘Those Can’t meet Again who Never Part.’” 


dearest Your’s to command til! death. 
“T. Titmouse. 


“P, T. O.—Love and Duty To My Lord (of 
Course) whom shall Feel only Too happy To Call 
My Father-In-Law, the Soonor The better.” 


When poor Lady Cecilia received this letter, and 
had read over only half a dozen lines of it, she flung 
it on the floor, and threw herself down on the sofa, 
in her dressing-room, and remained silent and mo- 
tionless for more than an hour; and when she heard 
Miss Macspleuchan knock at her door for admittance, 
Lady Cecilia started up, took the letter from the 
floor, and put it into her dressing-box, before admit- 
ting her humble companion. 

A snecession of such letters as the above might 
have had the effect upon Lady Ceeilia’s “ cttach- 
ment’? to Titmouse, which the repeated affusion of 
cold water would have upon the thermometer; but 
the Fates favoured Mr. Titmouse, by investing him 
with a character, and placing him in a position calcu- 
lated to give him personal dignity, and thereby re- 
deem and elevate him in the estimation of his fasti- 
dious mistress—I mean that of candidate for a seat 
in parliament, for the representation df a borough in 
which he had a commanding influence. 

After a national commotion commensurate with 
the magnitude of the boon that was sought for, the 

t BILL FOR GIVING EVERY BODY EVERY THING 

ad passed into a law, and the people were frantic 
with joy. Its first fruits were of a sort that satisfied 
the public expectation ; viz. three or four earls were 
turned into marquises, and two or three marquises 
into dukes, and deservedly; for these great men had 
far higher titles to the gratitade and admiration of 
the country, in exacting this second M Charta 
from King ————, than the stern old barons in ex- 
torting the first from King John—namely, they part- 
ed with vast substantial political power, for only a 
nominal guid pro quo, in the shape of a bit of riband 
ora strawberry leaf. Its next immediate effect was 
to cleanse the Augean stable of the House of Com- 
mons, by opening upon it the floodgates of popular 
will and — opinion; and having utterly ex- 
pelled the herd of ignorant and me wretches 
that had so long occupied and defiled it, their places 
were to be supplied by a band of patriots and states- 
men, as gifted. as disinterested—the le’s own 
enlightened, unbiased, and deliberate choice. Once 
put the government of the country—the administra 
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tion of affairs—into hands such as these, and the in- 
evitable result would be, the immediate regeneration 
of society, and the securing the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number. It was fearfully apparent 
that, under the old system, we had sunk into irre- 
deemable contempt abroad, and were on the very 
verge of ruin and anarchy at home. So true is it, 
that when things come to the worst, they begin to 
mend. In short, the enlightened and enlarged con- 
stituencies began forthwith to look out for fit objects 
of their choice—for the best men; men of inde- 
pendent fortune ; of deep stake in the welfare of the 
country ; of spotless private and consistent public 
character; who, having had adequate leisure, oppor- 
tunity, inclination, and capacity, had fitted them- 
selves to undertake, with advantage to the country, 
the grave responsibilities of statesmen and legislators. 
Such candidates, therefore, as Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse 
became naturally in universal request; and the con- 
sequence was, such a prodigious flight of Titmice 
into the House of Commons—but whither am I 
wandering? I have to do with only one little bo- 
rough—that of Yatton, in Yorkshire. The great 
charter operated upon it, by extending its boundary 
—Grilston, and one or two of the adjacent places, 
being incorporated into the new borough. i have 
ascertained from a very high quarter—in fact, from 
a deceased Cabinet Minister—a curious and im- 
portant fact; that had Mr. Titmouse failed in reco- 
vering the Yatton property, or been of different 
— opinions, in either of these cases, the little 
orough of Yatton was doomed to utter extinction: 
a circumstance which shows the signal vigilance, 
the accurate and comprehensive knowledge of local 
interests and capabilities evinced by these great and 
good men who were remodeling the representation 
of the country. And little did my hero suspect that 
his political opinions, as newly-installed owner of 
Yatton, formed a topic of anxious discussion at more 
than one Cabinet meeting, previous to the passing 
of the Great Bill! As its boundary was extended, 
so the constituency of Yatton was enlarged, the in- 
valuable elective franchise being given to those most 
in need of the advantages it could immediately pro- 
cure; and the fleeting nature of whose interest, na- 
turally enhanced their desire to consult the interests 
of those who had a permanent and deep stake in its 
welfare. Though, therefore, the change effected by 
the new act had so considerably added to the roll of 
electors, it had not given ground for serious appre- 
hension as to the security of the seat of the owner of 
the Yatton property. After a very long and private 
interview between Gammon and Titmouse, in which 
something transpired which may be referred to here- 
after, it was agreed that—(the New Writs having is- 
sued within one week after the calmed and sobered 
hew constituencies had been organised—which again 
had been wisely effected within a week or two after 
the passing of the act)—Mr. Titmouse should in- 
stantly scare away all competition, by announcing 
his determination to start for the borough. As soon 
as this was known, a deputation from the new 
electors in Grilston waited upon Mr. Titmouse—to 
propose the terms on which their support was to be 
obtained. ‘Titmouse was somewhat startled—but 
Gammon saw in it the legitimate working of the new 
system ; and—nothing was ever better managed— 
nobody in any mischievous secret—no one compro- 
Aprit 1841.—Musevm. 72 
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mised; but the result was, that one hundred and 
nine plumpers were secured in Grilston alone for Mr. 
Titmouse. Then Gammon appointed Messrs. Blood- 
suck and Son the local agents of Titmouse; for 
whom he wrote an address to the electors—and, ‘Tit- 
mouse promising to have it printed forthwith, Mr. 
Gammon returned to town fora day or two. Nothing 
could have been more skilful than the address 
which he had prepared—terse, and comprehensive, 
and showy, meaning every thing or nothing— 
(dolosus semper versatur in generalibus, Was an obser- 
vation of Lord Coke’s, on which Gammon kept his 
eye fixed in drawing up his “address.”) Yet it 
came to pass that on the evening of the day of Gam- 
mon’s departure, a Mr. Pheiim O’Doodle, a splendid 
billiard-player, and also one of the first members re- 
turned—only a few days before—for an Irish boro 

in the Liberal interest, chanced to take Yatton in his 
way to Scotland from London; and being intimate 
with Mr. Titmouse, from whom he had borrowed a 
little money a few months before, to enable him to 
present himself to his constituency—they sate down 
to canvass the merits of the Address which the astute 
but absent Gammon had prepared for Titmouse. 
They pronounced it “devilish dull and tame ;” Mr. 
O’Doodle comparing it to toddy, with the whiskey 
omitted: and availing himself of Gammon’s draft as 
far as he approved of it, he drew up the it gi | 
Address, which put Titmouse into an ectasy; an 
he sent it off the very next morning for insertion in 
the Yorkshire Stingo. Here is an exact copy of that 


judicious and able performance. 


| * To the worthy and independent electors of Yatton, 


‘*« GenTLEMEN,—His Majesty having been pleased 
to dissolve the late Parliament, under very remark- 
able and —— circumstances, and, in the midst of 
| the transports of enthusiasm arising out of the passing 
|of that second Great Charter of our Liberties, the 
Act for Giving Everybody Everything, to call upon 
you to exercise immediately the high and glorious 
srivilege of choosing your representative in the New 
Parliament, I beg leave to announce myself as acan- 
didate for that distinguished honour. Gentlemen, 
| long before I succeeded in establishing my right to 
reside among you in my present capacity, I felt a 
deep interest in the welfare of the tenants of the pro- 
perty, and especially of those residing in the parts 
adjacent, and who are now so happily introduced 
into the constituency of this ancient and loyal bo- 
rough. I trust that the circumstance of my ancestors 
having resided for ages within this borough, will not 
indispose you to a favourable reception of their de- 
comment and representative. Gentlemen, my politi- 
cal opinions are those which led to the passing of the 
Great Measure 1 have alluded to, and which are 
bound up in it. Without going into details which 
are too multifarious for the limits of such an address 
as the present, let me assure you, that though firmly 
resolved to uphold the agricultural interests of this 
country, | am equally anxious to sustain the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests; and whenever 
they are in conflict with each other, I shall be found 
at my post, zealously supporting oth, to the utmost 
of my ability. Though a sincere and firm member 
and friend of the Established Church, Iam not in- 
sensible to the fearful abuses which at present pre- 

Spr. or Mag, 
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vai! in it; and [ am bent upon securing the utmost) the way of doing business, ah, ha' Murder and 

ossible latitude to every species of Dissent. While | thieves! what does it signify what you choose to 
Som resolved to uphold the interests of Protestant- | say or write to them? they're only pisintry; and— 
ism, I think I best do so, by seeking to remove all | the real point to be looked at is this—all those that 
restrictions from the Catholics, whom I am persuaded | you can command, of course you will, or send "em to 
will sacredly abstain from endeavouring to pro-| the right about; and those that you can’t—that’s the 
mote their own interests at the expense of ours. | new blackguards round about—duy, if it’s necessary, 
Gentlemen, the established religion is most likely to | faith”’ 


flourish when surrounded by danger, and threatened| “It’s !—It is, *pon my soul !”’ whispered 


by persecution; ithas an inherent vitality which 
will defy, in the long run, all competition. Gentle- 
men, I am for Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, 
which are in fact the Three Polar Stars of my politi- 
cal conduct. Iam an advocate for quarterly Parlia- 
ments, convinced that we cannot too often be sum- 
moned to give an account of our stewardship,—and 
that the frequency of elections will occasion a whole- 
some agitation, and stimulus to trade. I am for ex 
tending the elective franchise to all, except those 
who are actually the inmates of a prison or a poor- 
house on the day of election. 1am an uncompro- 
mising advocate of civil and religious liberty all over 
the globe; ani, in short, of giving the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number. Gentlemen, before 
concluding, I wish to state explicitly, as the result of 
long and deep enquiry and reflection, that every con- 
stituency is entitled, nay bound, to exact from a can- 
didate for its suffrages the most strict and minute 
pledges as to his future conduct in Parliament, in 
every matter, great or small, that can come before it; 
in order to prevent his judgment being influenced and 
warped by the dangerous sophistries and fallacies 
which are broached in Parliament, and his integrity 
from the base, sinister, and corrupt influences which 
are invariably brought to bear on public men. 1 um 
ready, therefore to pledge myself to any thing that 
may be required of me by any elector who may 
honour me with his support. Gentlemen, such are 
my political principles, and I humbly hope that they 
will prove to be those of the electors of this ancient 
and loyal borough, so as to warrant the legislature 
in having preserved it in existence, amidst the whole- 
sale havoc which it has just made in property of 
this description. ‘Though it is not probable that we 
shall be harassed by a contest, I shall make a point 
of waiting upon you all personally, and humbly answer 
ing all questions that may be put to me: and should 
I be returned, rely upon it, that I will never give you 
oceasion to regret your display of so signal an evi- 
dence of your confidence in me.—] have the honour 
to be, gentlemen, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 
T. Trrmovse. 
* Yatton, 3d December, 18—.” 


‘Upon my soul, if that don’t — the election 


hollow,” said Mr. O’Doodle, laying down his pen, 
and mixing himselfa fresh tumbler of brandy and 


water, “you may call me bog-trotter to the end of | 


my days, and be to me! 


* Why—a—ya—as! ‘pon my life it’s quite a su- | 


perior article,” quoth Titmouse; “but—eh? dye 
think they "ll ever believe I writit all? Egad, my 
fine fellow, to compose a piece of composition like 
that—and suppose those dear fellows begin asking 
me all sorts of thingembobs,eh? You could'nt stay 
and go ahout with one a bit?” 

* Faith, Titty, an’ you’re mighty wide awake to 


| Titmouse. 
| Oh? Jsit in earnest you are? Then you’re 
M.P. for the borough; and on the strength of it 1 ‘ll 
|replenish!”" and so he did, followed by Titmouse; 
}and in a pretty state they, some hour or two after- 
| wards, were conducted to their apartments. 
| Itis difficult to describe the rage of Gammon on 
| seeing the address which had been substituted for that 
which he had prepared, with so much caution and 
tact: but the thing was done, and he was obliged to 
submit. The Address duly appeared in the York- 
shire Stingo, and was also placarded liberally all 
over the borough, and distributed about, and excited 
a good deal of interest, and also much approbation 
among the new electors. It was thought, however, 
that it was a piece of supererogation, inasmuch as 
there could be no possible doubt that Mr. Titmouse 
would walk over the course. 

In this, however, it presently proved that the guid- 
nuncs of Yatton were very greatly mistaken. A copy 
of the Yorkshire Stingo, containing the foregoing 
“* Address,”” was sent, on the day of its publication, 
by Dr. Tatham to Mr. Aubrey, who had read it aloud, 
with feelings of mingled sorrow and contempt, on the 
evening of its arrival, in the presence of Mrs. Aubrey, 
Miss Aubrey, and, by no means an unfrequent visiter, 
Mr. Delamere. The Aubreys were sad enough; and 
he endeavoured to dissipate the gloom that hung over 
them, by ridiculing, very bitterly and humorously, 
the pretensions of the would-be member for Yatton 
—the presumed writer (who, however, Kate protest- 
ed, without giving her reasons, could never have been 
Mr. Titmouse) of the precious “Address.” He par- 
tially succeeded. Both Aubrey and he laughed 
heartily as they went more deliberately over H; but 
Kate and Mrs. Aubrey spoke very gravely and indig- 
nantly about that part of it which related to the Es- 
tablished Church and the Protestant religion. 

“Oh dear, dear!’ quoth Kate, at length, with a 
sudden burst of impetuosity, after aconsiderable and 
rather melancholy pause in the conversation; “only 
| to think that such an odious little wretch is to repre- 
sent the dear old What would I not give to see 
him defeated ?” 

“ Pho, Kate,”’ replied her brother, rather sadly, 
“who is there to oppose him? Pickering told me, 
you know, that he should not go into the House again; 
| and even if he felt disposed to contest Yatton, what 
chance could he have against Mr. Titmouse’s in- 
fluence ?” 

“Oh, I’m sure all the old tenants hate the little 
monkey, to a man.” 

“ That may be, Kate, but they must vote for him, 
or be turned out of” 

“Oh, I’ve no patience, Charles, to hear of such 
things !”’ interrupted his sister, with not a little petu- 
lance in her manner. 

* Do you mean to say, that you should like to see 
a rival start to contest your dear old borough with 
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Mr. Titmouse?” enquired Mr. Delamere, who had 
been listening to the foregoing brief colloquy in 
silence, his eyes fixed with eager delight on the ani- 
mated and beautiful countenance of Miss Aubrey. 

“ Indeed I should, Mr. Delamere,” cried Kate 
eagerly : adding, however, with a sudden sigh, look- 
ing at her brother; ‘ but—heigh-ho!—as Charles 
says, how absurd it is to fret one’s-self about it— 
about a thing we can’t help—and—a place one’s no 
more any concern with?’ As she said this, her 
voice fell a little, and her eyes filled with tears. But 
her little sally had been attended with consequences 
she had little dreamed of. Mr. Delamere took leave 
of them shortly afterwards, without communicating 
a word of any intentions he might have conceived 
upon the subject to any of them. But the first place 
he went to, in the morning, was a great banker’s, 
who had been appointed the principal acting execu- 
tor of the Marquis of Fallowfield, a very recently de- 
ceased uncle of Delamere’s, whom his lordship had 
left a legacy of £5000; and "twas to get at this same 
legacy that was the object of Delamere’s visit to Sir 
Omnium Bullion’s. For some time the worthy baro- 
net—who had not then even proved the will—would 
not listen to the entreaties of the young legatee ; but 
the moment that he hearfl of the purpose for which it 
was wanted, Sir Omnium being a very fierce Tory, 
and who had lost his own snug borough by the Bill 
for Giving Everybody Everything, instantly relented. 
“ There, my fine fellow, sign that,” said Sir Omni- 
um, tossing to him an “ 1.0. U. £5000,” and draw- 
ing him a cheque for the amount: wishing him, with 
all imaginable zeal and energy, good speed. His 
eager excitement would not allow him to wait till the 
evening, for the mail; so within a couple of hours’ 
time of effecting this delightful arrangement with Sir 
Omnium, he was seated in a post-chaise and four, 
rattling at top speed on his way to Yorkshire. Suf- 
ficiently astonished were Lord and Lady de la Zouch, 
when he presented himself to them at Fotheringham. 
Infinitely more so, when he named the object of his 
coming down, and with irresistible entreaties sought 
his father’s sanction for the enterprise. “I'was very 
hard for Lord de la Zouch to deny any thing to one 
on whom he doated as he did upon his son. More- 
over, his lordship was one of the keenest politicians 
living ; and as forelections, he was an old campaign- 
er, and had stood several desperate contests, and 
spent immense sums upon them. And here was his 
son, to use a well-known phrase, indeed a chip of the 
old block ; Lord de la Zouch, in short, really felt a 
secret pleasure in contemplating the resemblance to 
his early self—and after a little demur he began to 
give way. He shook his head, however, discour- 
agingly ; spoke of Delamere’s youth—barely two- 
and-twenty ; the certainty of defeat, and the annoy- 
ance of being beaten by such a creature as Titmouse ; 
the suddenness and lateness of the move—and so 
forth. 

More and more impetuous, however, became his 
son. 
“PN tell you what, sir,” said Lord de la Zouch, 
‘it strikes me that this extraordinary, and expen- 
sive, and hopeless scheme of yours, is all the result 
of—eh? I see—I understand. It's done to please— 
Pray, sir, how long, before you left town, had you 
seen Miss”’ 

“T pledge my word, sir, that neither Miss Aubrey, 
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nor Mr. nor Mrs. Aubrey—whom, however, I cer- 
tainly saw the very night before I started, and con- 
versed with on the subject of Mr. Titmouse’s address 
—has interchanged one syllable with me on the sub- 
ject of my starting for the borough; and I believe 
them to be at this moment as ignorant of what I am 
about as you were the moment before you saw me 
here.”’ 

“It is enough,” said his father, who knew that his 
son, equally with himself, had a rigorous regard for 
truth on all occasions, great and smal]. 

“ Well—I—I—certainly, we shall be laughed at 
for our pains; it’s really a madcap sort of business, 
Geoffry ; but’’—Lord de la Zouch had given way— 
**T should not like to have been thwarted by my 
father on an occasion like the present; so, let it be 
done, as you’ve set your heart upon it. And,” he 
added, with a smile, * pray, sir, have you considered 
what I shall have to pay for your sport ?”’ 

« Not one penny, sir!” 

*“ Ay!” exclaimed his lordship briskly—* How’s 
that, sir?” 

Then Delamere told him of what he had done; at 
which Lord de la Zouch first looked serious, and 
then burst into laughter at the eagerness of old Sir 
Omnium to aid the affair. ‘+ No, no,” said his lord- 
ship, “that must not stand; I won't have any risk 
of Sir Omnium’s getting into a scrape, and shall 
write off to request him to annul fhe transaction— 
with many thanks for what he has done—and Ill 
try whether I have credit enough with my bankers 
—eh, Geoffry ?”’ 

“ You are very kind to me, sir, but really I would 
rather” 

«* Pho, pho—let it be as I say; and now, go and 
dress for | and, after that, the sooner you get 
about your * Address’ the better. Let me see a draft 
of it as soon as it is finished. Let Mr. Parkinson be 
sent for immediately from Grilston, to see how the 
land lies; and, in short, if we do go into the thing, 
let us dash into it with spirit. And hark’ee, sir— 
as to that address of yours, I'll have no despicable 
trimming, and trying to catch votes, by vagne and 
flattering” 

“Trust me, sir! Mine shall be, at all events, a 
contrast to that of my—Aonouradle opponent.” 

“ Go straight a-head, sir; nail your colours to the 
mast. Speak out in a plain, manly way, so that no 
one can misunderstand you. I'd rather a thousand 
times over see you beaten out of the field—lose the 
election like a gentleman—than win it by any sort 
of trickery, especially as far as the profession of your 
political sentiments and opinions is concerned. Bear 
yourself so, Geoffry, in this your maiden struggle, 
that when it is over, you may be able to lay your 
hand on your heart, and say, ‘I have won hunoura- 
bly'—* I have fost honourably.’ So long as you can 
feel and say this, laugh at election bills—at the long 
faeces of your ftiends—-the exulting faces of your 
enemies. Will you bear all this in mind, Geoffry ?” 
added Lord de Ja Zouch. 

“] will, I will, sir,” replied his eager son; and 
added, with an excited air, ** Won't it come on them 
like”’ 

“Do you hear that bell, sir?” said Lord de la 
Zouch, moving away. Delamere bowed, and with a 
briek step, a flushed cheek, and an elated air, betook 





himself to his dressing-room, to prepare for dinner. 
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Shortly after dinner, Mr. Parkinson made his ap- 

arance, and, to his infinite amazement, was invested 
instantly with the character of agent for Mr. Dela- 
mere, as candidate for the borough! After he and 
the earl had heard the following address read by 
Delamere, they very heartily approved of it. Mr. 
Parkinson took it home with him; it was in the 
printer’s hands that very night, and by seven o'clock 
in the morning, was being stuck up plentifully on 
all the walls in Grilston, and, in fact, all over the 
borough :— 


“To the Independent Electors of the Borough of 


Yatton. 


‘* Gentlemen, 

‘I hope you will not consider me presumptuous, 
in venturing to offer myself to your notice as a can- 
didate for the honour of representing you in parlia- 
ment. In point of years, I am, I acknowledge, even 
younger than the gentleman whom I have come for- 
ward to oppose. But, indeed, for the fact of his 
being personally a comparative stranger to you, | 
should have paused long before contesting with him 
the representation of a borough on which he has un- 
questionably certain legitimate claims. The moment, 
however, that I read his address, I resolved to come 
forward and 0; pose him. Gentlemen, the chief, if 


not the only ground on which I come forward is, that 
I disapprove of the tone and spirit of that address, 
and hold opinions entirely opposed to all those which 
it expresses, and which I consider to be unworthy of 
any one seeking so grave a trustas that of your mem- 
ber of parliament. As for my own opinions, they are in 
all essential respects identical with those of the gen- 


tlemen who have, during a long series of years, re- 
presented you, and especially with those of my highly 
honoured and gifted friend Mr. Aubrey. Gentle- 
men, my own family is not unknown to you, nor are 
the opinions and principles which for centuries they 
have consistently supported, and which are also 
mine. 

**T am an affectionate and uncompromising friend 
of our glorious and venerable established church, and 
of its union with the state; which it is my inflexible 
determination to support by every means in my 
power, as the most effectual mode of securing civil 
and religious liberty. I am disposed to resist any 
further concessions either to Roman catholics or dis- 
senters, because I think that they cannot be made 
safely or advantageously. Gentlemen, there is a 
point at which toleration becomes anarchy; and I 
am desirous to keep as far from that point as possible. 

“‘] earnestly deprecate putting our agricultural or 
commercial and manufacturing interests into compe- 
tition with each other, as needless and mischievous. 
Both are essential elements in the national welfare; 
both should be upheld to the utmost: but if cireum- 
stances show/d unhappily bring them into inevitable 
conflict, | avow myself heart and soul a friend to the 
agricultural interest. 

Gentlemen, 1 know not whether it would be 
more derogatory to your character, or to mine, to 
exact or give pledges as to my conduct or any parti- 
cular measure, great or small, which may come 
before parliament. It appears to me both absurd 
and ignominious, and inconsistent with every true 
principle of representation. One, however, I will- 
ingly give you—that | will endeavour to do my 
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duty, by consulting your interests as a part of the 
general intereate of the nation. I trust that I shall 
never be found nncourteous or inaccessible; and | 
am confident that none of you will entertain unrea- 
sonable expectations concerning my power to serve 
you individually or collectively. 

‘Gentleman, having entered into this contest, | 
pledge myself to fight it out to the last; and, if | 
fail, to retire with good-humour. My friends and | 
will keep a vigilant eye on any attempts which may 
be made to resort to undue influence or coercion; 
which, however, I cannot suppose will be the case. 

‘Gentlemen, this is the best account | can give 
you, within the limits of such an address as the pre- 
sent, of my political opinions, and of the motives 
which have induced me to come forward ; and I shall 
within a day or two proceed to call upon you per- 
sonally ; and in the meanwhile I remain, 

** Gentlemen, 
** Your faithful servant, 
“*Georrry Lover Devamere. 


“* Fotheringham Castle, 
Tth Dec. 18—.” 


Two or three days afterwards, there arrived at 
Mr. Aubrey’s, in Vivian street, two large mgr 
franked “* De ta Zoucn,” and addressed to Mr. Au- 
brey, containing four copies of the foregoing * Ad- 
dress,”’ accompanied by the following hurried note :— 


“My Dear Aubrey,—What think you of this 
sudden and somewhat Quixotic enterprise of my son? 
I fear it is quite hopeless—but there was no resisting 
his importanities. 1 must say he is going into the 
affair, (which has already made a prodigious stir 
down here,) in a very fine spirit. His .4ddress is 
good, is it not? The only thing I regret is, his en- 
tering the lists with such a little miscreant as that 
fellow Titmouse—and, moreover, being beaten by 
him.— Yours ever faithfully and affectionately, 

“De va Zoucn. 

«“ P, S.—You should only see little Dr. Tatham 
since he has heard of it. He spins about the village 
like a humming-top. I hope that, as far as his 
worldly interests are concerned, he is not acting im- 

rudently, Our dear love to the ladies. (In great 
1aste. ) 

“« Fotheringham, 8th Dec. 18—.” 


This letter was read with almost suspended breath 
by Mr. Aubrey, and then by Mrs. and Miss Aubrey. 
With still greater emotion were the printed enclo- 
sures opened and read. Each was held in a trem- 
bling hand, and with colour going and coming. Miss 
Aubrey’s heart beat faster and faster; she turned very 
pale—but with a strong effort recovered herself. 
Then taking the candle, she withdrew with a hasty 
and excited air, taking her copy of the Address with 
her to her own room; and there burst into tears, and 
wept for some time. She felt her heart dissolving 
in tenderness towards Delamere; it was some time 
before she could summon resolution enough to re- 
turn. When she did, Mrs. Aubrey made a faint 
effort to rally her; but each, on observing the traces 
of each other’s recent and strong emotion, was silent, 
and with difficulty refrained from bursting again into 
tears. 

Equally strong emotions, but of a very different 
description, were xcited in the bosoms of certain 
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rsons at Yatton Hall, by the appearance of Mr. | trembling anxiety to what was said by his com- 
Delamere’s Address. “T'was Mr. Barnabas Blood-| panions. 
suck, (junior)—a middle-sized, square-set young! “I say that we are to have a contested election 
man, of about thirty, with a broad face, a very flat|for the borough; you won't walk over the course as 
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nose, light frizzly hair, and deep-set gray eyes—a 


bustling, confident, hard mouthed fellow,—who, hap- | 
pening to be stirring In the main street of Grilston | 


early inthe morning of the 8th Dec. 18—, beheld a 
man in the act of sticking up Mr. Delamere’s Ad- 
dress against a wall. Having prevailed on the man 
to part with one, Mr. Bloodsuck was within a quar- 
ter of an hour on horseback, galloping down to Yat- 
ton—almost imagining himself to be carrying with 
him a sort of hand-grenade, which might explode in 
his pocket as he went on. He was ushered into the 


breakfast room, where sate Mr. Gammon and Mr. 
Titmouse, just finishing breakfast. 


* My stars—good morning! gents,—but here’s a 
kettle of fish!’ quoth Mr. Bloodsuck, with an ex- 
cited air, Wiping the perspiration from his forehead ; 
and then plueXing out of his pocket the damp and 
crumpled Address of Mr. Delamere, he handed it to 
Mr. Gammon, who changed colour_on seeing it, and 
read it over in silence. 
with a disturbed air; and, having finished his mix- 
ture of tea and brandy, * Eh—e—eh, Gammon!—I 
—say’’—he stammered—* what's in the wind? Pon 
my soul, you look—eh ?” 

* Nothing but a piece of good fortune, for which 
you are indebted to your distinguished friend, Mr. 
Phelim O’ Something,” replied Gammon, bitterly, 
“whose Address has called forth an opponent whom 
you would not otherwise have had.” 

“ Hang Mr. O’ Doodle!’ exclaimed Titmouse ; “1, 
‘pon my precious soul, | always thought him a-a 
fool, and a knave. I'll make him pay me the money 
he owes me!” and he strode up and down the room, 
with his hands thrust furiously into his pockets. 

“You had perhaps better read this Address,” 
quoth Mr. Gammon, with a blighting smile, “as it 


slightly concerns you ;” and handing it to Titmouse, 
] . | 


the latter sate down to obey him. 

“That cock won't fight, though, eh?’ inquired 
Mr. Bloodsuck, as he resumed his seat after helping 
himself to an enormous slice of cold beef at the side 
table. 

“IT think it will,’ replied Gammon, thoughtfully ; 
and presently continued, after a pause, “it is useless 
to say any thing about the haughty intolerant tory- 
ism it displays; that is all fair; but és it not hard, 
Mr. Bloodsuck, that when I had written an Address 
which would have effectually” 


“Mr. Phelim O’Doodle owes me three hundred 
pounds, Gammon, and I hope you'll get it for me at 
once; "pon my soul, he’s a most cursed scamp,” 
quoth Titmouse furiously, looking up with an air of 
desperate chagrin, on hearing Gammon’s last words. 
That gentleman, however, teok no notice of him, 
and proceeded, addressing ‘Mr. Bloodsuck—* I have 
weighed every word in that Address; it means mis- 
chief. It’s evidently been well considered; it is 
calm and determined—and we shall have a despe- 
rate contest, or J am grievously mistaken.” 
_“E—e—eh? E—h? What, Gammon!” inquired 
Titmouse, who, though his eye appeared to have 
been traveling over the all-important document 
which he held in his hard, had been listening with 


Mr. Titmouse looked at him | 


}you might have done. Here's a dangerous opponent 
| started.” 
*What! 
| Yatton?” 
* Yes, and one who will fight you tooth and nail.” 
**Pon—my—precions soul! What a cursed 
scamp! Whata most infernal black—Who is it?” 
* No dblackguard, sir,” interrupted Gammon, very 
sternly; ‘“but—a gentleman every way equal to 
yourself,” he added, with a cruel smile, “the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Delamere, the son and heir of Lord de 
la Zouch.” e 
} + By jingo! you don’t say so! Why, he’s a hun- 
|dred thousand a year,” interrupted ‘Titmouse, turn- 
ling very pale. 

Oh, that he has, at least,” interposed Mr. Blood- 
suck, who had nearly finished a tremendous break- 
fast; “and two such bitter tories you never saw or 

|heard of before—for like father, like son.” 
“Egad! is it?’ inquired Titmouse, completely 
“Well! and what if—eh, Gammon? 


*Pon my soul—for my borongh! For 


| crestfallen. 
| Isn't it?’ 
“It is a very serious business,” quoth Ganmon, 
* By Jove—isn’t it a cursed piece of—impudence! 
What? Come into my borough? He might as well 
| come into my house! Isn't one as much mine as the 
lother? It’s as bad as housebreaking—but we're 
|heforehand with him with those prime chaps at 
| Gries,” Mr. Bloodsuck’s teeth chattered; he 
| wlanced towards the door; and Gammon gave Tit- 
| mouse a look that almost paralyzed him. 
“They'll bleed freely?” said Bloodsuck, with a 
desperate effort to look concerned—whereas he was 
In a secret ecstasy. 
| «Lord de la Zouch could not have entered into 
this thing if he had not some end in view which he 
|considers attainable—and as for money’’— 
* Oh, as for that, ten thousand pounds to him isa 
mere drop in a bucket.” 
“© Lord! O Lord! and must J spend money too? 
}inquired Titmouse, with a look of ludicrous alarm. 
“We must talk this matter over alone, }\.r. Blood- 
} suck,” said Gammon, anxiously—* shall we go to 
| Grilston, or will you fetch your father hither?” 
| #*Pon my soul, Gammon, those cursed Aubreys, 
you may depend on’t, are at the bottom of all ui” —_— 
‘That there’s not the least doubt of,” quoth 
Bloodsuck, as he buttoned up his coat with a matter- 
| of fact air: but the words of Titmouse caused Mr. 
Gammon suddenly to look first at one, and then at 
ithe other of them, with a keen penetrating glance; 
and presently his expressive countenance showed 
| that surprise had been succeeded by gloomy thought- 
| fulness. 
| ‘There had not been a contested election at Yatton, 
till the present one between Mr. Delamere and Mr. 
Titmouse, for upwards of twenty-four years; its two 
members having been, till then, owing to the small- 
ness of the constituency, their comparative unanimi- 
| ty of political sentiment, and the dominant influence 
jof the Yatton family, returned pretty nearly as a 
matter of course. When, therefore, quiet little Yat- 
ton (for such it was, albeit somewhat cnlarged by the 
| Act) became the scene of so sudden and hot a contes 
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as that which ] am going todescrihe, and under such 
novel and exciting circumstances, it seemed, in a 
manner, quite beside itself. The walls were every 


where covered with staring, glaring, placards—red, | 


blue, green, yellow, white, purple—judiciously de- 
signed to stimulate the electors into a calm and in- 
telligent exercise of their important functions. Here 
are a few of them :— 


‘Vote for Trrmovss, the Man of the Peopie! 
“Titmouse and Civin and Reniciovs Ligerry !” 
« "Tvrmouse and Purity of Erection !” 
and Necro Emancipation !” “ Trrmouse and Cueap 
Aue!” Vote for Trrmovse, and No Mistake!” 
« Tyrmovse and QuarTerty ParLiaAMents, Vote BY 
Batuor, and Untversat Surrerace !” 

[”I'was thus that the name of my little friend, like 
that of many others of his species, was attached to 


great public questions, after the manner of a kettle | 


tied to a dog's tail; anda pretty clatter it made !] 
But there were others of a more elaborate and im- 
pressive character. 
“ Electors of Yatton! ! Be not deceivec The 
enemy is among you! Do you wish to reap the full 
fruits of the gloricus boon lately conferred on you? 
Rush to the poll, and Vore for Titmouse. Do you 
wish to see them torn from your grasp by a selfish 
and beastly aristocracy? Get a pair of handcuffs, 
and go and vote for—Mr. Detamere 
“Qvare. If a certain Borough-mongering Peer 
should command his son to vote for the Repeat of 
the Great Bill which enfranchised the inhabitants of 
Grilston, Succombe, and Warkleigh—would not that 
son obey him? How is this, Mr. Detamere ?”’ 
"T'was not, to give the devil his due, Mr. Tit- 
mouse’s fault that his placards did not contain many 
vulgar and presumptuous personalities against his 
opponent; but it was entirely owing to Mr. Gam- 
mon’s want of the requisite wit and spirit. He felt 
in fact that such a candidate as Mr. Delamere, af- 
forded but few salient points of attack, in respect 
either of his person, his position in society, or his 
He, also, had his placards.—* Vote for 
Detamere!” “Decamere and [npepenpence!”’ 
“Vore for Detamere, the Farmer's 


Friend!” 
“ Detamere, ard the Constitution tn Caurcn AND 


Sid 


conduct. 


Srarte! 

Both the candidates established their head-quar- 
ters at Grilston; Mr. Delamere at the “ Hare and 
Hounds” Inn, Mr. Titmouse at the ** Wood-louse.” 
Over the bow-window of the former streamed a noble 
blue banner, with an emblazonment of the Bible and 
Crown, and the words, “Cuvurcn, Kine, ann Con- 
sTituTiox—O.p Enocianp For Ever!” Over the 
latter hung an immense yellow banner, with three 
stars, so— 


(being the “Three Polar Stars” spoken of in Mr. 
Titmouse’s Address, ) and the words—** Peace! Re- 
Trencument!! Rerorw!!!"’ inimmense gilt letters, 
The walls and windows of each were, moreover, 
covered with vari-coloured placards——but 1 shall not 
weary the reader by attempting to describe in detail 
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“Titmouse | 
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the humours of a country election, which have em 
| ployed already thousands of able and graphic pens 
jand pencils. Surely, what else are they than the 
sticks and straws that float along the eddying and 
|roughened surface? The whole mass of water is 

g; and our object should be rather to 
discover its depth, its force, and direction. Prin- 
ciples are inconflict ; the fate of the nation is involved 
|in a popular election. Such matters as I have allud- 
ed to, are but the laughable devices resorted to, in 
order to delude the grinning vulgar, and disguise the 
movements of those calm and calculating persons 
who are playing the deep game of politics. Under 
|cover of a ludicrous hubbub, might be observed, for 
instance, in this little borongh—subject to certain 
petty local disturbing forces—a deadly struggle for 
jaseendancy between the monarcehieal and the demo- 
|cratical principle ; between rampant innovation and 
obstinate immobility; between the wealthy few and 
the poor many; between property and ability. If 
any thing like this were the case, how many of the 
electors—new or old—of Yatton—(who may perhaps 
be compared to chessmen in the hands of long-head- 
ed players)—knew any more about the matter than 
a private soldier at Waterloo thought of, compre- 
hended, or appreciated, the complicated and mighty 
schemes of a Wellington or Napoleon, whose bid- 
ding he was doing, or of the prodigious consequences 
attached to the success or failure of either? Some 
people talk vehemently about the * paramount ne- 
cessity for educating the lower classes.” It is, 
indeed, of incalculable importance that they should 
be instructed; but is it not of still greater import- 
ance that the upper cLasses should be instructed, if 
only on account of their being the holders of that 
PROPERTY, in greater or less proportions, with its in- 
separable power and influence, which, directly or in- 
directly, determines all the movements of the state? 
Could such a state of things as universal suffrage be 
supposed to exist consistently with the preservation 
of social order—of society—it would still be impos- 
sible to extirpate or effectually to counteract the in- 
fluence of property, in whose hands soever it may be 
placed. Pluck out of the vilest of the bellowing bul- 
lies surrounding the hastings, him (of course a non- 
elector) most conspicuous for his insolence and 
brutality ; suppose him suddenly or gradually be- 
come the owner of a great, or a small property, with 
the influence it gives him over customers, tenants, 
dependents: do you suppose that he will not at once, 
either gently or roughly, according to his temper, 
begin to exercise his power, (that which is so dear to 
the heart of man,) by dictating the exercise of the 
elective franchise in favour of those political opinions 
which he may happen to favour? Is not ris the 
man to instruct, and the better in proportion to the 
extent of his real influence? Except in those brief 
and horrid intervals of social convulsion, in which 
dine x14 ray) 32d oreerdza—however popularised and 
extended inay apparently be the system of electing 
parliamentary representatives, those who really re- 
turn members to Parliament will—whether them- 
selves actually electors or not, and whether directly 
or indireetly—be the holders of property, in villages, 
in towns, in cities, in boroughs and counties. The in- 
fluence of property is inevitable as that of gravitation: 
and losing sight of this, people may split their heads 
in vain, and chatter till the arrival of the Greek kalends, 
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about extending further and further the elective fran- 
chise, shortening parliaments, and voting by ballot. 
Whether it ought to be so, signifies little, when we 
know that it is, and will be so:—but now it is time to 
return to the Yatton election; and if I be but this 
once forgiven, I will not diverge again in a hurry 
from the main course of events. Lord de la Zouch, 
who resided some eight or ten miles from Yatton, 
soon discovered, as also did sundry other very able 
and experienced electioneering friends, taking an in- 
terest in his son’s success, that the movements of the 
enemy were directed by a strong and skilful hand; 
and which never could be that of Mr. ‘Titmouse. 
However slight and faint may be the hopes of success 
with which a man enters into an interesting and im- 
portant undertaking, they very soon begin to increase 
and brighten with eager action; and it was so with 
Lord de la Zouch. He was not long in tracing the 
powerful, but cautiously concealed agency of our 
friend Mr. Gammon. One or two such dangerous 
and artful snares were detected by the watchful and 
practised eyes of his lordship and his friends, just in 
time to prevent Delamere from being seriously com- 
promised, as satisfied them that good Mr. Parkinson, 
with all his bustle, energy, and heartiness, was 
dreadfully overmatched by his astute opponent, Mr. 
Gammon; and that in the hands of Mr. Parkinson, 
the contest would become, as far as Delamere was 
concerned, a painful and ridiculous farce. A coun- 
cil of war, therefore, was called at Fotheringham 
Castle: the result of which was an express being 
sent off to London, to bring down immediately a first- 
rate electioneering agent—Mr. Crarry—and place 
in his hands the entire management of Mr. Del- 
mere’s cause. Mr. Crafty was between forty and 
forty-five years old. 
was very spare. He was always dressed in a plain 
suit of black, with white neck-kerchief, and no col- 
lars: yet no one that knew the world, could mistake 
him for a dissenting minister!~He was very calm 
and phlegmatic in his manner and movements—there 


was not a particle of passion or feeling in his compo- | 


He was a mere THINKING MACHINE, in exqui- 
site order. He was of marvellous few words. His 
face was thin and angular. His chin and temples 
formed an isosceles triangle; his chin being very 
peaked, his forehead very broad. His hair was dark, 
and cut almost as close as that of a foot soldier—and 
this it was that helped to give his countenance that 
expression at once quaint and unaffected, which, 
once observed, was not likely to be soon forgotten. 
His eye was blue, and intensely cold and bright—his 
complexion fresh ; he had no whiskers; there was a 
t.uch of sarcasm about the corners of his mouth. 
Every thing about him bespoke aman cold, cautious, 
acute, matter-of-fact. ‘* Business’? was written all 
over his faee. He had devoted himself to election- 
eering tactics; and he might be said to have reduced 
them, indeed, to a science. No one could say whe- 
ther he was of Whig or Tory politics: my impres- 
sion is, that he cared not a straw for either. This 
was the man who was to be pitted against Gammon: 
and these two gentlemen may be perhaps looked 
upon as the real players, whose backers were—Dela- 
mere and Titmouse. 

Mr. Crafty soon made his appearance at Yatton; 
and seemed, in a manner, to have dropped into Mr. 
Delamere’s committee-room from the clouds. His 


sition. 


His figure, of middle height, | 
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| presence did not appear guite unexpected; yet no 
}one seemed to know why, whence, or at whose in- 
stance he had come. He never went near Fother- 
ingham, nor ever mentioned the name of its noble 
owner, who (between ourselves) contemplated the 
accession of Crafty with feelings of calm exultation 
and confidence. Mr. Delamere’s ** committee’? was 
instantly disbanded, and no new one named. In 
fact, there was to be none at all: and Mr. Titmouse’s 
friends were, for a while, led to believe that the 
enemy were already beginning to beat a retreat. A 
quiet banker at Grilston, and a hard-headed land- 
surveyor and agent of the same place, were alone 
apparently taken into Mr. Crafty’s confidence. Mr. 
Parkinson, even, was sent to to the right about; and 
his rising pique and anger were suddenly quelled by 
the steadfast and significant look with which Mr. 
Crafty observed, in dismissing him—* J¢ won’ do.” 
Adjoining, and opening into the Jarge room in which, 
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till Mr. Crafty’s arrival, Mr. Delamere’s committee 
had sate, was a very small one; and in it Mr. Crafty 
established his headquarters. He came, acecompa- 
nied—though no one for a while knew it—by three 
of his famiiiars; right trusty persons, in sooth. One 
of them always sate on a chair, at the outside of the 
door leading into Mr. Crafty’s room, over which he 
kept guard as a sentinel. The other two disposed 
| themselves according to orders. Mr. Gammon soon 
| felt the presence of his secret and formidable oppo- 
nent, in the total change—the quiet system—that 
became all of a sudden apparent in the enemy’s tac- 
| ties: his watchful eye and quick perception detected, 
| here and there, the faint vanishing traces of a sly 
jand stealthy foot—the evidences of experienced 
skill; and one morning early he caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Crafty, (with whose name and tame he was 
familiar)—and returned home with a grave con- 
sciousness that the contest had become one exceed- 
ingly serious: that—so to speak—he must instantly 
|spread out every stitch of canvass. In short, he 
made up his mind for mischief, as soon as he gave 
Lord de la Zouch credit for being resolved to win; 
|and felt the necessity for acting with equal caution 
and decision. During that day he obtained an ad- 
| vance from a neighbouring banker of two thousand 
| pounds, on the security of a deposit of a portion of 
| the title deeds of the Yatton property. He had, in- 
deed, occasion for great resources, personal as well 
as pecuniary; for instance—he had reason to believe 
| that the enemy had already penetrated to his strong- 
|hold, the Quaint Cup at Grilston, (for that was the 
iname of the club into which the one hundred and 
| nine new voters at Grilston had formed themselves.) 
| Though Gammon had agreed, after much negotia- 
| tion, to buy them at the very liberal sum of ten 
| pounds a-head, he had reason, shortly after the ar- 
|rival of Mr. Crafty, to believe that they had been 
tampered with; for as he was late one evening, 
|moodily walking up to the hall, in the park, he 
overtook a man whose person he did not at first re- 
cognise in the darkness, but whose fearfully signifi- 
cant motions soon ensured him recognition. It was, 
| in faet, the man who had hitherto treated with him 
'on behalf of the Quaint Club; one Benjamin Bran, 
|(eommonly called Ben Bran,) a squat, bow-legged, 
baker of Grilston. He uttered not a word, nor did 
Mr. Gammon; but, on being recognised, simply 
held up to Mr. Gammon his two outstretched hands, 


| 
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twice, with a significant and inquiring look. Gam- 
mon gazed at him for a moment with fury; and mut- 
tering—*‘ to-morrow—here—same hour!” hurried on 
to the hall in a state of the utmost perplexity and 
alarm. ‘The dilemma in which he felt himself, kept 
him awake half the night. When once you come 
to this sort of work, you are apt to give your oppo- 
nent credit for deeper maneuvring than you can at 
the time fully appreciate; and the fate of the battle 
may soon be rendered really doubtful. Then, every 
thing—inclusive of serious consequences, extending 
far beyond the mere result of the election—depends 
upon the skill, temper, and experience of the real 
and responsible directors of the election. Was Ben 
Bran’s appearance a move on the part of Crafty? 
Had that gentleman bought him over and converted 
him into a spy—was he now playing the traitor? 
Or was the purse of Titmouse to be bona Ade mea- 
sured against that of Lord de la Zouch? That would 
be dreadful 4 


dred qualities) much like a cat on a very high glass 
wall, afraici to stir in any direction, and yet unable 
to continue where le was; while the two candidates, 
attended by their sounding bands, and civil and 


smiling friends, were making their public demon- | 


Strations and canvassing the electors, as if thereby 
they exercised the slightest possible influence over 
one single elector on either side! As I have already 
intimated, the battle was being fought by two calm 
and crafty heads, in two snug and quiet little rooms 
in Grilston—one at the Hare and Hounds, the other 
at the Woodlouse Inn; of course, 1 mean Mr. Crafty 
and Mr. Gammon. ‘The former within a very few 
hours saw that the issue of the struggle lay with the 
Quaint Club; and from one of his trusty emissaries 
ma man whom noe one ever saw in communication 
with hin, who was a mere stranger in Grilston, in- 
different as to the result of the election, but delight- 
ing in its frolics, who was peculiarly apt to get 
sooner drunk than any one he drank with—Mr. 
Crafty ascertained, that though the enlightened 
members of the Quaint Club had certainly formed a 
predilection for the principles of Mr. Titmouse, yet 
they possessed a candour which disposed them to 
hear all that might be edvanced in favour of the 
principles of his opponent. 

Mr. Crafty’s first step was to ascertain what had 
been already done or attempted on behalf of Mr. 
Delamere, and also of Mr. Titmouse; then the exact 
number of the voters, whom he carefully classified. 
He found that there were exactly four hundred who 
might be expected to poll ; the new electors amount- 
ing in number to one hundred and sixty, the old ones 
to two hundred and forty, and principally scot-and- 
lot voters. In due time he ascertained, that of the 
former class only thirty-six could be relied upon for 
Mr. Delamere. The tenants of the Yatton property 
within the borough amounted to one eo ose nd 
fifteen. ‘They had been canvassed by Mr. Delamere 
and his friends with great delicacy; and twenty- 
three of them had voluntarily pledged themselves to 
vote for him, and risk all consequences: intimating 
that they hated and despised their new landlord, as 
much as they had loved their old one, whose prin- 
ciples they understood to be those of Mr. Delamere. 
Then there remained a class of “ accessibles,” (to 


adopt the significant language of Mr. Crafty,) in 


Gammon felt (to compare him for a | 
moment to an animal with whom he had some kin- | 
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jnumber one hundred and twenty-five. These were 
persons principally resident in and nea: Yatton, sub- 
ject undoubtedly to strong and direct influence on 
the part of Mr. Titmouse, but still not absolutely at 
|his command. Of these no fewer than seventy had 
pledged themselves in favour of Mr. Delamere ; and, 
fa short, thus stood Mr. Crafty's calculations as to 
the probable force on both sides :— 


DELAMERE. 


New Voters, ‘ : 
Yatton tenants, 
Accessibles, 


TITMOUSE. 
New Voters— 
Quaint Club, 
Others, 





130 
| Tenants, . 92 
Accessibles, é 35 


257 


Now, of the class of accessibles twenty remained 
unpledged, and open to conviction; and, moreover, 
both parties had good ground for believing that they 
would all be conibinnane way—i. e. towards either 
Mr, Titmouse or Mr. Delamere. Now, if the Quaint 
Club could be*in any way detached from Mr. Tit- 
mouse, it would leave him with a majority of seven- 
teen only over Mr. Delamere; and then, if by any 
means the twenty accessibles could be secured for 
Mr. Delamere, he would be placed in a majority of 
three over his cpponent. Whichever way they went, 
however, it was plain that the Qaint Club held the 
election in their own hands, and intended to keep it 
so. Gammon’s calculations differed but slightly 
from those of Crafty; and thenceforth hoth directed 
their best energies towards the same point, the Quaint 
Club—going on all the while with undiminished 
vigour and assiduity with their canvass, as the best 
mode of diverting attention from their important 
movements, and satisfying the public that the only 
weapons with which the fight was to be won were— 
bows, smiles, civil speeches, placards, squibs, ban- 
ners, and bands of music. Mr. Crafty had received 
a splendid sum for his services from Lord de Ja 
Zouch; but on receiving the first distinct and per- 
emptory intimation from his lordship, through Mr. 
Delamere, that there was to be, bona fide, no bribery 
—and that the only funds placed at his disposal were 
those sufficient for the legitimate expenses of the 
election—he smiled rather bitterly, and sent off a 
secret express to Fotheringham, to ascertain for what 
his services had been engaged—for what was the 
use of going to Waterloo without powder? The 
answer he received was laconic enough, and verbatim 
as follows :— 

«« No intimidation ; no treating ; no bribery ; manev- 
vre as skilfully as you can; and watch the enemy night 
and day, so that the close of the poll may not be the 
close of the election, nor the victor there the sitting 
member.” 

To the novel, arduous, and cheerless duty, defined 
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by this despatch from head-quarters, Mr. Crafty |some thirty or forty votes! In short, Mr. Crafty 
immediately addressed all his energies; and, after|caught them tripping in at least eleven clear, un- 
carefully reconnoitering his position, unpromisiag as | questionable eases of bribery, each supported by 
it was, he did not despair of success. Ali his own | unimpeachable evidence, and each sufficing to void 
voters had been gained, upon the whole, fairly. ‘The the election, to disqualify Mr. Titmouse fiom sitting 
thirty-six new voters had been undoubtediy under in that parliament for Yatton, and to subject both him 
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considerable influence, of an almost inevitable kind 
indeed, inasmuch as they consisted of persons prin- 
cipally employed in the way of business by Lord de 
la Zouch, and by many of his friends and neighbours, 
all of whom were of his lordship’s way of political 
thinking. Every one of the twenty-three tenants 
had given a spontaneous and cordial promise; and 
the seventy “accessibles” had been gained, after a 
very earnest and persevering canvass, by Mr. Dela- 
mere, in company with others who had a pretty 
decisive and legitimate influence over them. The 
remaining twenty might, possibly, though not pro- 
bably, be secured by equally unobjectionable means. 


and his agents to a ruinous amount of penalties. 
Then, again, there were clear indications either of a 
disposition to set at defiance the stringent provisions 
of the law against treating, or of an ignorance of 
their existence. And as for freedom of election, 
scarcely ten of his tenants gave him a willing vote, 
or otherwise than upon compulsion, and after threats 
of raised rents or expulsion from farms. Tied as 
were Mr. Crafty’s hands, the Quaint Club beeame a 
perfect eyesore tohim. He found means, however, 
to open a secret and confidential communication with 
them, and resolved to hold out to them dazzling but 
indistinct hopes of pecuniary advantage from the 





That being the state of things with Delamere, how | regions of Fotheringham. His emissary soon got 
stood matters with Mr. Titmouse? First and fore- | hold of the redoubtable Ben Bran, who, truth to say, 
most, the Quaint Club had been bought at ten pounds | had long been on the look out for indications of the 
a head, by Gammon; that was all certain. Crafty | desired sort from the other side. As Bran was late 
would also have bought them like a flock of sheep, one evening walking slowly alone along the high 
had he been allowed, and would have managed mat- road leading to York, he was accosted by a genteel 
ters most effectually and secretly; yet not more so looking person, who spoke in alow tone, and whom 
than he found Mr. Gammon had succeeded in doing; | Bran now recollected to have seen, or spoken to, 


at all events, as far as he himself personally was | 
In fact, he had foiled Mr. Crafty, when | 


concerned. 


before. ‘+ Can you tell me where lies the gold mine?” 
said the stranger; “at Fotheringham or Yatton ?”’ 


that gentleman looked about in search of legal evi-| and the b  ~ looked round, apprehensive of being 


dence of what had been done. Still, however, he 
did not despair of being able to perform a series of 
maneuvres which should secure one of the ends he 
most wished, in respect even of the Quaint Club. 
With equal good intentions, but actuated by a zeal 


that was not according to knowledge, some of Mr. | 


Gammon’s coadjutors had not imitated his circum- 
spection. Quite unknown to him, one or two of — 
them had most fearfully committed him, themselves, | 
and Mr. Titmouse; giving Aim such accounts of their | 
doings as should serve only to secure his applause | 
for their tact and success. Before Mr. Crafty they | 
stood detected as blundering novices in the art of | 
electioneering. A small tinker and brazier at Wark- | 
leigh had received, with a wink, ten pounds from a | 
member of Mr. Titmouse’s committee, in payment | 
of an old outstanding account. Heaven save the | 
mark !—delivered in by him three years before, for 
mending pots, kettles, and saucepans, in the time of 
—the Aubreys! The wife of a tailor at Grilston 
received the same sum for a fine tom-cat, which was 
a natural curiosity, since it could wink each eye 
separately. A third worthy and independent voter 
was reminded that he had lent the applicant for his 
vote ten pounds several years before, and which that 
gentleman now took shame to himself, as he paid the 
amount, for having so long allowed it to remain un- 
paid. Mr. Barnabas Bloodsuck, with superior as- 
tuteness, gave three pounds a piece to three little 
boys, sons of a voter, whose workshop overlooked 
Messrs. Bloodsuck’s back offices, on condition that 
they would desist from their trick of standing and 
putting their thumbs to their noses at him, as he sate 
in his office, and which had really become an insup- 
portable nuisance. Here was, therefore, a valuable 
consideration for the payment, and bribery was out 
of the question. Such are samples of the ingenious de- 
vices which had been reso to, in order to secure 
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overhea Ben pricked up his ears, and soon got 
into conversation with the mysterious stranger; in 
the course of which the latter threw out, in a very 
significant manner, that ‘a certain peer could never 
be supposed to send a certaia near relative into the 
field, in order that that relative might be beaten, 
* * * and especially for want of a few pounds; 
and besides, my friend. when only—* *—eh?— 
* *—the other side fe 

“ Why, who are you? Where do you come from ?” 
enquired Ben, with a violent start. 

** Dropped out of the—moon,” was the quiet and 
smiling answer. 

“Then I must say they know a precious deal,” 
replied Ben, after a pause, * up there, of what's going 
on down here.” 

“To be sure—every thing; every thing!” * * 
Here the stranger told Ben the precise sum which 
the club had received from Mr. Gammon. 

‘* Are we both—gentlemen ?”’ enquired the stranger, 
earnestly. 

“ Y—e—e—s, I hope so, sir, 
tatingly. 

“ And men of business—men of our word ?” 

* Honour among thieves—ay, ay,’’ answered Ben, 
in a still lower tone, and very eagerly. 

“Then let you and me meet alone, this time to- 
morrow, at Darkling Edge; and by that time, do 
you see, turn this over in your mind,” here the 
stranger twice held up both his hands, with out- 
stretched thumbs and fingers. ‘Sure we understand 
each other?’ added the stranger. Ben nodded, and 
they were presently out of sight of each other. The 
stranger gentleman pulled off his green spectacles, 
and also a pair of gray whiskers, and put both of 
them into his pocket. If any one attempted to dog 
him, he must have been led a pretty round! "T'was 
in consequence of this interview that Ben made the 

37 Spr. or Mac. 
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replied Ben, hesi- 
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application to Gammon, which had so disturbed him, 
and which had been already described. And to re- 
turn to our friend: what was he todo! On return- 
ing to the hall, he opened a secret drawer in his desk, 
and took out a thin slip of paper which he had depo- 
sited there that morning, it having been then received 
by him from town, marked “ Private and Conf- 
dential,” and franked, * Biossom and Box.” *T'was 
but a line, and written in a bold hand, but in evident 
haste; for it had in fact been penned by Lord Blos- 
som and Box while he was sitting in the court of 
chancery, apparently listening to an abstruse argu- 
ment, to which he had prepared the judgment which 
he was within a day or two’s time to deliver. This 
is a copy of it:— 


“The election must be wor. You will hear from 
E-——— by this post. Don’t address any note to me, 
“B. and B.” 


With this great man, Lord Chancellor Blossom 
and Box, when plain Mr. Quicksilver, Mr. Gammon 
had had a pretty familiar acquaintance, as the reader 
may easily suppose; and had a natural desire to 
acquit himself creditably in the eyes of so distin- 
guished and powerful a personage. Gammon had 
volunteered an assurance to his lordship, shortly 
before leaving town, that the election was safe, and 
in his, Gammon’s, hands: guess, then, his chagrin 
and fury at finding the systematic and determined 
opposition which had cubteaty sprung up against 
him; and the intensity of his desire to defeat it. 
And the more anxious he was on this score, the more 
vividly he perceived the necessity of acting with a 
caution which should ensure real ultimate success, 


instead of a mere noisy and temporary triumph, 
which should be afterwards converted into most gall- 


ing, disgraceful, and public defeat. The more that 
Gammon reflected on the sudden but determined 
manner in which Lord de la Zouch had entered into 
the contest, the more confident he beeame that his 
lordship had an important ultimate object to secure ; 
and that he had at command immense means of every 
description, Gammon but too well knew, in common 
with all the world. Was, for instance, Mr. Crafty 
brought down, at an enormous expense, for nothing? 
What the deuce were the Quaint Club about? Was 
ever any thing so monstrous heard of—ten pounds a 
man received—the bargain finally struack—and now 
their original demand suddenly and peremptorily 
doubled? Venal miscreants? Was the other side 
really outbidding him, or laying a deep plan for en- 
trapping him into an act of wholesale bribery? In 
short, were the Quaint Club now actuated by avarice, 
or by treachery ’—Again and again did he go over 
his fist of promises ; having marked the favourable, 
hostile, neutral, doubtful, from a table as accurately 
compiled and classified as that of Mr. Crafty. Like 
his wily and practised opponent, also, Gammon en- 
trusted his principal movements to scarce a soul of 
those who were engaged with him; fearing, indeed, 
though then with no definite grounds, that Messrs. 
Mudflint, Woodlouse, Centipede, Bloodsuck, and 
Going Gone, were already too deep in the secrets of 
the election. According to Ais calculations, sup- 

osing all his promises to stand, Titmouse was, 
ndependently of the Quaint Club, and some eighteen 
or twenty others whom he had set down as * to be 
had"*—only twenty-five a head of Delamere: thus 
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making a difference of eight only between his calcu- 
lation and that of Crafty. Of course, therefore, that 
cursed Quaint Club had it all their own way; and 
how to jockey them, was a problem that well nigh 
split his head. He gave Lord de la Zouch credit for 


| doing all that he—Gammon—could do, to win the 


election ; and believed him, therefore, capable of buy- 
ing over any number of the club, to turn king’s evi- 
dence against their original benefactor. The Blood- 
sucks assured him that the club were al] good men 
and true—stanch—game to the backbone; but Gam- 
mon had obtained information as to the political sen- 
timents of several of the members, before they had 
acquired the new franchise, and became banded into 
so sudden and formidable a confederacy, which led 
him to speculate rather apprehensively on the effects 
which might follow any bold and skilful scheme 
which might be resorted to by his enemies. Now, 
as far as the club was concerned, its members were 
all quiet peaceable men, who made the affair a dry 
matter of business. They justly looked on each of 
the candidates as equally worthy of the honour they 
coveted of representing the borough, and considered 
that they would always go on right at head-quarters 
—i. e. that the country would be properly governed 
—without the least reference to the quality or com- 
plexion of the house of commons. They saw the 
desperate and unceasing fight going on among their 
betters for the loaves and fishes; and imitated their 
example, with reference to the crambs and fragments. 
First they divided themselves, as near as their num- 
ber would admit of, into tens, giving one to the odd 
nine, equally with each body of ten, and thus pro- 
duced a body of eleven representatives. ‘These 
eleven, again, in the presence of the whole club, 
chose five of their number for the purpose of con- 
ducting the negotiations between the club and the 
two candidates; and these five again selected one of 
themselves—Ben Bran—to be the actual medium of 
communication: the actual] state of the market never 
went beyond the first body of eleven; and in the 
exercise of an exquisite dexterity, Mr. Crafty had 
contrived to inspire these eleven, through their 
deputy and mouth-piece, Bran, with a determination 
to exact fifteen pounds per head more from Titmouse, 
before recording their votes in his favour: and this 
untoward state of things was duly intimated to Gam- 
mon by Ben Bran, by silently outstretching both 
hands and then one hand. That would make a total 
of two thousand seven hundred and twenty-five pounds 
disbursed among the accursed Quaint Club alone! 
—thought Gammon, with a shudder, and suppose 
they should even then turn tail upon him, seduced 
by the splendid temptations of Lord de la Zonch! 
Just to conceive the possibility, for one moment, of 
Mr. Benjamin Bran having been bought over to be- 
tray all hie companions, and Gammon and his party 
also, into the hands of Lord de la Zouch? Saith 
the immortal author of Hudibras— 
* Ah me, the perils that environ, 
The man that meddles with cold iron!” 


But I shall make an exclamation of my own— 
** What pen Ais tre soles shall describe, 
Who voters once begins to bribe ?”’ 
“Oh!” thought Mr. Gammon, a thousand times. 
“that cursed Quaint Club !—That Cursed Crafty!” 
The very first person on whom Delamere waited, 
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in order to solicit his sapport, was little Dr. Tatham, 
who, I need hardly say, gave it promptly and cor- 
dially; but he added, shaking his head, that he 
knew he was giving huge offence to the people at 
the Hall, who had already been several times very 
urgent indeed with him. Well, rather, sir, than 
sow dissension between you and Mr. Titmouse, your 
neighbour,” said Delamere, spiritedly, “I at once 
release you from your promise.” 

* Ah! indeed?” cried Dr. Tatham, briskly—* Do 
you? Can yout Ought you todoso! I look upon 
the exercise of my franchise to be a sacred duty, and 
I shall discharge it as readily and as conscientiously 
as any other duty, come what may.” Delamere 
looked at him, and thought how often he had heard 
Miss Aubrey talk of him with affectionate enthusiasm, 
and he believed the little doctor to be every way 
worthy of it. “For myself.” continued Dr. Tatham, 
“T care little; but I have reason greatly to appre- 
hend the effects of his displeasure upon those who 
are disposed—as such I know there are—to go coun- 
terto his wishes. He’ll make them rue the day” 

“* Ay '—Let him!” exclaimed Mr. Delamere, with 
an eye of bright defiance; but it kindled only a faint 
momentary spark of consolation in the breast of Dr. 
Tatham. 

The rivals, Mr. Delamere and Mr. Titmouse, en- 
countered one another, as it were in full state, on the 
second day of the former’s canvass. “Iwas in the 
street. r. Delamere was attended by Mr. Parkin- 
son, Sir Percival Pickering, Mr. St. Aubyn, Mr. 
Aylward Elvet, Mr. Gold, and one or two others. 
Mr. Delamere looked certainly very handsome. 
About his person, countenance, and carriage, there 
was an air of manly frankness, refinement, and sim- 
plicity; and a glance at his aristocratic cast of fea- 
tures, told you that a certain latent tendency to hau- 
teur was kept in check by sincere good nature. He 
was tall and well-proportioned, and his motions had 
a natural ease and grace; and as for his dress, it 
combined a rigid simplicity with an undoubted 
fashion and elegance. Though the air was very 
cold and frosty, he wore only a plain dark-coloured 
surtout buttoned. 

* Delamere! Delamere !”’ whispered with a smile 
Mr. St. Aubyn, (one of the former members for the 
borough,) on first catching sight of the enemy ap- 
proaching them on the same side of the street, at 
about twenty yards distance—* Here comes your 
opponent; he’s a a eh?” 

Mr. Titmouse walked first, dressed in a fine drab- 


coloured great-coat, with velvet collar of the same 
hue, and sable near a foot deep at his wrists. [twas 
buttoned tightly round a pinched-in waist, and a 
white cambric handkerchief peeped out of a pocket 


in the breast. He had a red and n plaid waist- 
coat, and a full satin stock, glistening with little 
pins and chains. His trousers were sky-blue, and 
very tight, and covered almost the whole of his 
boot; so that it was a wonder to the vulgar how he 
ever got into or out of them. The little that was 
seen of his boots shone wonderfully; and he wore 
spurs at his heels. His span-new glossy hat was 
perched aslant on his bushy hair; he wore lemon- 
coloured kid gloves, and a delicate little ebony cane. 
Following this pretty little mes were—the sallow 
insolent-looking ** Reverend” Smirk Mudflint, (such 


gram, Mr. Bloodsuck, junior, (who had approached 
a3 near, in point of personal appearance, to his illus- 
trious client, as he knew how,) and—Mr. Gammon, 
As the hostile companies neared each other, that of 
Delamere observed some one hastily whisper to Tit- 
mouse, who instantly stuck his chased gold eyeglass 
into his eye, and stared very vulgarly at Mr. Dela- 
mere—who, on passing him, with the courtesy he 
conceived due to an opponent, took off his hat, and 
bowed with politeness and grace, his example bei 
followed by al! his party. Titmouse, however, too 
not the least notice of the compliment; but, without 
removing his glass from his eye, throwing an odious 
sneer into his face, stared steadily at Mr. Delamere, 
and so passed on. Mr. Barnabas Bloodsuck ably 
seconded him. Mudflint, with a bitter smirk, 
touched his hat slightly; Centipede affected to look 
another way; Grogram blushed, and bowed as to his 
very best customer. Mr. Gammon came last; and 
bursting with disgust at the reception given to Mr. 
Delamere, coloured all over as he took off his hat, 
and with an expression of very anxious and pointed 
politeness, endeavoured to satisfy Mr. Delamere and 
his party, that there was at all events one in the train 
of Titmouse, who had some pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman. 

** Who can that last man be? He’s a gentleman,” 
inquired Sir Percival, with an air of much surprise. 

‘*Mr. Gammon—a man who is lord-paramount at 
the Hall,”’ replied one. 

*Gammon!—Is that Mr.”"°———echoed Delamere, 
with much interest; and as he turned round to look 
at Gammon, observed that Gammon was doing the 
same; on which both hastily turned away. 

As the important day approached, each party pro- 
fessed complete confidence as to the result, The 
Yorkshire Stingo declared that it had authority for 
stating that Mr. Titmouse’s majority would be at 
least three to one over Mr. Delamere—and that, too, 
in glorious defiance of the most lavish bribery and 
corruption, the most tyrannical intimidation, that had 
ever disgraced the annals of electioneering. In fact, 
it was presumption in Mr. Delamere to attempt to 
foist himself upon a borough with which he had no 
connection, and done with a wanton and malicious 
determination to occasion expense and annoyanee to 
Mr. Titmouse. The York True Blue, on the eon- 
trary, assured its readers that Mr. Delamere’s pros- 
pects were of the brightest description—and though 
by perhaps a small majority, yet he was sure of his 
election. He had been everywhere hailed with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Many of even Mr. Titmouse’s 
tenantry had nobly volunteered their support to Mr. 
Delamere; and at Grilston, so long regarded as the 
very focus and hotbed of democracy, his success had 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of his 
friends, and so forth. Then there was a sly and 





mischievous caution to the electors, not to be led 
away by the ingenious and eloquent sophistries 
which might be expected from Mr. Titmouse at the 
hustings, on the day of nomination!! All this might 
be very well for the papers, and probably produce 
its impression upon those who, at a distance, are in 
the habit of relying upon them. But as for the act- 
ors—the parties concerned—Mr. Delamere was re- 
peatedly assured by Mr. Crafty that a decent mino- 
rity was the very utmost that could be expected; 








was the title he assumed,) Mr. Centipede, Mr. Gro- 


while Titmouse and his friends, on the other hand, 
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were mn a very painful state of uncertainty as to the 
issue: only Gammon, however, and perhaps one or 
two others, being acquainted with the true source of 
uneasiness and difficulty; viz. the abominable rapa- 
city of the Quaint Club. 

At length dawned the day which was to determine 
how far Gatton was worthy or unworthy of the boon 
which had been conferred upon it by the glorious 
Bill for giving everybody everything—which was to 
witness the maiden contest between the two hopeful 
scions of the noble and ancient houses of Dredling- 
ton and De la Zouch—on which it was to be ascer- 
tained whether Yatton was to be bonght and sold, 


girls as could have been picked out of the whole 
county of York; and, by the way, "tis a singular and 
melancholy sign of the times, that beauty, innocence, 
and accomplishment, are in England to be found 
uniformly arrayed on the side of tyranny and cor- 
ruption, against the people. Then Mr. Delamere’s 
band was equal to three such as that of his opponent 
—playing with ys — and power: and, 
what was more, they played very bold enlivening 
tunes as they paraded the town, There was one 
feature of the early proceedings of the day, that was 
rather singular and significant: viz. that though all 
lthe members of the formidable Quaint Club were 





like any other article of merchandise, by a bitter old | stirring about, not one of them wore the colours of either 
boroughmonger; or to signalise itself by its spirit | party, though (between ourselves) each man had the 
and independence, in returning one who avowed, and | colours of both parties in his pocket. They appeared 
would support, the noble principles which secured | studiously to abstain from a display of party feeling 
the passing of the Great Bill which has been so |-—though several of them cowld not resist a leering 
often alladed to. As for my hero, Mr. Titmouse, it} wink of the eye when the yellow band went clash- 
gives me pain to have to record—making even all | ing past them. ‘They had, moreover, a band of their 
due allowance for the excitement occasioned by so | own, which went about the town, preceded by their 
exhilarating an oceasion—that there were scarcely|own standard—a very broad sheet of sky-blue, 
two hours in the day during which he could be con-| stretched between two poles, supported by two 
sidered as sober. He generally left his bed about | men: and the droll device it bore, was—an enormous 
eleven o’clock in the morning—about two o'clock | man’s face, with ar intense squint, and two hands, 
reached his committee-room—there he called for a} with the thumbs of each resting on the nose, and 


bottle or two of soda-water, with brandy; and, thus 
supported, set out on his canvass, and never refused 
an invitation to take a glass of good ale at the houses 
which he’ visited. About the real business of the 
gicction—about his own true — and prospects 
—Gammon never once deigned to consult or instruct 
him; but had confined himself to the preparation of 
avery short and simple speech, to be delivered by 
Titmouse, if possible, from the hustings, and which 
he had made Titmouse copy out many times, and 
promise that he would endeavour to learn off by 
heart. He might as well have attempted to walk up 
the outside of the Monument. Merrily rung the 
bells of Grilston church, by order of the vicar, the 
Reverend Gideon Fleshpot, who was a stanch Tit- 
mouseite, and had long cast a sort of sheep’s eye 
upon the living of Yatton; for he was nearly twenty 

ears younger than its present possessor, Doctor 
Tatham. What a bustle was there in the town by 
eight o’clock in the morning! All business was to 
be suspended for the day. Great numbers from the 
places adjacent began to pour into the town about 
that hour. It was soon seen who was the popu- 
lar candidate—he whose colours were yellow; for 
wherever you went, yellow cockades, rosettes, and 
button-ties for the men, and yellow ribands for the 
girls, yellow flags and yellow placards with “ Tir- 
mouse ror Yarton!” met the eye. Mr. Delamere’s 
colours were a deep blue, but were worn, I am sorry 
to say, by only one in four or five of those who were 
stirring about; and who, moreover, however respect- 
able, and in appearance superior to the adherents of 
Titmouse, yet wore no such look of confidence and 
cheerfulness as they. From the bow window of the 
Hare and Hounds, Mr. Delamere’s head-quarters, 
streamed an ample and very rich blue silk banner, 
on which was worked, in white silk, the figure of a 
bible, crown, and sceptre, and the words “ Delamere 
for Yatton.” This would have probably secured 
some little favourable notice from his sullen and bit- 
ter opponents, had they known that it had been the 
workmanship of some fifteen of *, sweet beautiful 


| the fingers spread out towards the beholder. It pro- 


|duced—as it seemed designed to produce—shouts 
of laughter wherever it made its appearance. Every 


|member of the Quaint Club wore a ve face; as 
gra 


if they were the only persons who gems the 
nature of the exalted functions which they were 
about to exercise. No one could tell which way 
they intended to vote, though all expected that they 
were to come in at the last, and place the yellows in 
a triumphant majority of a hundred, at least. Though 
it had been a matter of notoriety that they were Mr. 
Titmouse’s men, before Mr. Delamere appeared in 
the field; yet, since then, they had suddenly exhibit. 
ed a politic and persevering silence and reserve, 
even among their personal friends and acquaintance. 
The yellow band performed one feat which was 
greatly applauded by the yellow crowd which at- 
tended them, and evidenced the delicacy by which 
those who guided their movements were actuated : 
viz. they frequently passed and repassed Mr. Dela- 
mere’s committee-room, playing that truly inspiriting 
air, “The Rogue’s March.’’ Then the yellows 
dressed up a poor old donkey in Mr. Delamere’s co- 
lours, which were plentifully attached to the animal's 
ears and tail, and paraded him, with great cheering, 
before the doors of the Hare and Hounds, and Mr 
Delamere’s principal friends and adherents. Nay— 
one of the more vivacious of the crowd threw a 
stone at a little corner window of the blue committee- 
room, through which it went smashing on its way, 
till it hit upon the inkstand of calm Mr. Crafty, who 
sat alone in the little room, busy at work with pen, 
ink, and paper. He looked up for a moment, called 
for a fresh inkstand, and presently resumed his pen, 
as if nothing had happened. 

The hustings were erected upon a very convenient 
and commodious green, at the southern extremity of 
the town; and thither might be seen, first on its way, 
a little after eleven o’clock, the procession of the 
popular candidate—Mr. Titmouse. Here and there 
might be heard, as he passed, the startling sounds of 
{mimic ordnance, fired by little boys from house-tops. 
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As 4 passed the church, its bells rang their merri- 
est peal; and, at a little distance further on, the little 
boys of Mr. Hic Hwee Hoc, each with a small 
rosette tied to his jacket, strack up a squeaking and 
and enthusiastic * hurrah!” while from the upper 
windows the young ladies (three in number) of Mrs. 
Hie Hee Hoc’s “establishment” waved their little 
white pocket handkerchiefs. Next on their way, 
they passed the * Reverend”? Smirk Mudflint’s cha- 
pel, which was in a very unenviable and queer conti- 
guity to an establishment of a very questionable 
character—in fact, adjoining it. Against the upper 
part of the chapel hung a device calculated to arrest, 
as it did arrest, universal attention and admiration— 
viz. an inverted copy of the New Testament; over 
it, the figure of a church turned upside down, with 
the point of its steeple resting on the word “ Reve- 
lation ;” and upon the aforesaid church stood proudly 
erect an exact representation of Mr. Smirk Mudflint’s 
chapel, over which were the words—* Freedom of 
Opinion! and Truth Triamphant!”? But I do not 
know whether another device, worked by Miss Mud- 
fllnt—a skinny, tallow-faced, and flinty-hearted young 
lady of five and twenty—was not still more striking 
and original: viz. a triangle, and an eye with rays, 
and the words, “* Titmouse! Truth! Peace!” Three 
cheers for Mr. Mudflint were given here; and Mr. 
Madflint bowed al] round with an air of proud ex- 
citement—feeling, moreover, an intense desire to 
stop the procession and make a speech while opposite 
to his own little dunghill. First in the procession 
marched a big fellow, with one eye, bearing a flag, 
with a red cap on a pike, and the words in large 
black characters— 
“ Tirmouse on Deatu!!! 
“Let Tyrants Tremere!!! 
Then came the band; and next to them walked— 
Tittlebat ‘Titmouse, Esq., dressed exactly as he was 
when he encountered, in their canvass, the party of 
his opponent, as I have already described, only that 
he wore a yellow rosette, attached to a button-hole 
on the left side of his drab great-coat. His protube- 
rant light blue eyes danced with delight, and his 
face was flushed with excitement. His hat was off 
and on every moment, in acknowledgment of the 
universal salutations which greeted him, and which 
so occupied him that he even forgot to use his eye- 
glass. On his left hand walked, wrapped up ina 
plain, dark hued great-coat, a somewhat different 
person, Mr. Gammon. The expression which his 
features wore was one of intense anxiety; and any 
tolerably close observer might have detected the 
mortification and disgust with which his eye occa- 
sionally glanced at, and was as suddenly withdrawn 
from, the figure of the grinning idiot beside hia. 
Who do you think, reader, walked on Mr. 'Titmouse’s 
tight hand side? Sir Harkaway Rotgut Wildfire, 
baronet, whose keen political feelings, added to a 
sincere desire to secure a chance of his daughter's 
becoming the mistress of Yatton, had obliterated all 
unkindly recollection of Mr. Titmouse’s gross con- 
duct on a former oecasion, after having received, 
through the medium of Mr. Bloodsuck, senior, as a 
common friend, a satisfactory apology. Next walked 
Mr. Titmouse’s mover and seconder, the “Reverend” 
Mr. Madflint, and Going Cone, * Esquire.” Then 
came Mr. Centipede and Mr. Woodlouse, Mr. Grog- 
ram, and Mr. Ginblossom; Mr. Gargle Glister, and 


Mr. Barnabas Bloodsuck ; and others of the leading 
friends of Mr. Titmouse, followed by some two 
hundred of others, two and two. Thus passed along 
the main street of Grilston, in splendid array, what 
might too truly have been called the triumphal pro- 
cession of the popular candidate; his progress oan 
aecon:panied by the enlivening music of his band, 
the repeated acclamations of the excited and intelli- 
gent crowd, the waving of banners and flags below, 
‘and handkerchiefs and scarfs from the ladies at the 
windows, and desperate strugglings from time to 
time, on the part of the crowd, to catch a glimpse at 
Mr. Titmouse. Mr. Gammon had the } ne before 
hired ten pounds’ worth of mob—a device alone suffi- 
cient to have made Mr. Titmouse the popular candi- 
date, and it now told excellently; for the aforesaid 
ten pounds’ worth disposed itself in truly admirable 
order, in front of the hustings—and, on Mr. Tit- 
mouse’s making his appearance there, set up a sudden 
and enthusiastic shout, which rent the air, and was 
calculated to strike dismay in the heart of the enemy. 
Mr. Titmouse, on gaining the hustings, changed 
colour visibly, and, coming in front, took off his 
glossy hat, and bowed repeatedly in al) directions. 
Mr. Delamere’s procession was of a vastly superior 
description, yet too palpably that of the unpopular 
candidate—every member of it, from first to last, 
having made up his mind to encounter incivility, and 
even Insult, however really anxious to avoid the 
slightest occasion for it. The band was numerous, 
and played admirably. There was a profusion of 
gay and handsome flags and banners. r. Delamere 
walked next to the band, with a gallant bearing, a 
gay and cheerful smile, yet oft darkened by anxiety 
as he perceived indubitable symptoms of a disposi- 
tion to rough treatment on the part of the crowd. 
On his right hand side walked Mr. St. Aubyn; on 
his left, Sir Percival Pickering, the late member for 
the borough. Following them came Mr. Gold, the 
banker, and Mr. Milnthorpe, an extensive and highly 
respectable flour factor—these being Mr. Delamere’s 
mover and seconder: and they were followed by at 
least three hundred others, two and two, all of sub- 
stantial and respectable appearance, and most reso- 
lute air to boot. No amount of mob that day in 
Grilston would have ventured an attack, in passing, 
upon that stout-hearted body of yeoman. A great 
many white handkerchiefs were waved from the 
wlaliws, as Delamere passed alofig—waved by the 
hands of hundreds of fair creatures, whose hearts 
throbbed with fond fears lest an unoffending gentle- 
man should be maltreated by the mob. When Mr. 
Delamere approached a large bow window, opposite 
to the town hall, his heart began to beat quickly. 
There were four as beautiful and high born young 
women as England could have produced—all gazing 
down upon him with eager and anxious looks. It was 
not they, however, who occasioned Mr. Delamere’s 
jemotion. He knew that in that room was Lady de 
\la Zouch—Ais mother ; and he grew silent and excit- 
ed as he approached it. One of the loveliest of the 
four, as he stopped and with respectful bow looked 
up for an instant—Lady Alethea Larymer— suddenly 
‘and quite unexpectedly stepped aside; end there 
stood revealed the figure of Lady de la Zouch. She 
would have waved her handkerchief, but that she 
| required it to conceal her emotion. The lips of 
neither mother nor son moved; but their hearte 
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uttered reciprocal benedictions—and Delamere passed 
on. As he neared the church, I regret to have it to 
put on record, but, at the bidding of the Reverend 
Gideon Fleshpot, the bells tolled as fora funeral! ! 

Could any thing have been more lamentable and 
disgusting? If the sudden and unexpected sight of 
his mother had been calculated in any degree to sub- 
due, for a moment, his feelings, what ensued within 
a minute or two afterwards was sufficient to excite 
his sternest mood; for as soon as ever the head of 
his procession became visible to the crowd on the 
green, there arose a tremendous storm of yelling, 
hooting, hissing, and groaning: and when Mr. Dela- 
mere made his appearance in front of the hustings, 
you might have imagined that you were witnessing 
the reception given to some loathsome miscreant 
mounting the gallows toexpiate with his life a dread- 
ful crime. He advanced, nevertheless, with a smile 
of cheerful resolution and good-humour, though he 
changed colour a little; and, taking off his hat, 
howed in all directions. Gracious heaven! what a 
contrast he presented to his popular rival, Mr. 'Tit- 
mouse, who stood grinning and winking to the 
wretches immediately underneath, evidently with a 
spiteful gratification at the treatment which his oppo- 
nent was experiencing. Any one on the hustings or 
in the crowd had but to call out “Three cheers for 
Mr. Titmouse !”’ to be instantly obeyed ; then “ Three 
groans for the young boroughmonger!”’ were re- 
sponded to with amazing vehemence and effect. 
Viewed from a distance sufficient to prevent your 
observing the furious faces of the dense mob, and 
hearing the opprobious epithets which were leveled 
against the unpopular candidate, the scene appeared 
both interesting and exciting. On the outskirts of 
the crowd were to be seen a great number of car- 
riages, both close and open, principally occupied by 
ladies—and I need hardly say who was the favourite 
in those quarters. ‘Then the rival bands moved con- 
tinually about, playing well known national airs; 
while the banners and flags, blue and yellow, height- 
ened the exhilarating and picturesque effect of the 
whole. The hustings were strong and commodious; 
Mr. Titmouse and his friends stood on the right, Mr. 
Delamere and his friends on the left side. He was 
dressed in a sim,le dark blue surtout and plain black 
stock. He was tall, elegant, and easy in his person, 
appearance, and gestures; his countenance was pre- 
possessing, and bespoke a little excitement, which 
did not, however, obscure its good nature. And 
beside him stood his mover and seconder, Mr. Gold 
and Mr. Milnthorpe; the two late members; and 
about twenty or thirty other gentlemen—the whole 
party forming such a strong contrast to their oppo- 
nents, as must have challenged any one’s observa- 
tion in an instant. Titmouse stood in the centre, 
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tured ene Gammon stood immediately behind 
Titmouse, into whose ear he whispered frequently 
and anxiously. There were also the Reverend 
Gideon Fleshpot, (though he evidently did not wish 
to make himself conspicuous,) Mr. Glister, Mr. Gro- 
gram, Mr. Woodlouse, Mr. Centipede, Mr. Ginblos- 
som, Mr. Hic Hee Hoc, the Messrs. Bloodsuck, 
fither and son. The business of the day having 
being opened with the ordinary formalities by the 
returning officer, he earnestly besought the assembled 
multitude to remember that they were Englishmen, 
and to give both parties fair play, allowing every one 
who might address them from the hustings, to be 
heard without serious interruption. It had been 
arranged between the two committees that Mr. Tit- 
mouse should be first proposed; and the moment, 
therefore, that the returning officer ceased speaking, 
the * Reverend” Mr. Mudflint took off his hat and 
prepared to address the “ electors;’’ but he had to 
wait for at least a minute in order that the applause 
with which he had been greeted might subside, 
during which little anxious interval, he could not 
help Tisecting towards his opponent a look of bitter 
exultation. He spoke with the self-possession, 
fluency, and precision of a practised public speaker. 
If the day’s proceedings were to take their tone from 
that of the opening speech, "twas a thousand pities 
that it fell to the lot of the “ Reverend” Mr. Mud- 
flint to deliver it. He had so clear a voice, spoke 
with such distinctness and deliberation, and amidst 
such silence, that every word he uttered was audible 
all over the crowd; and any thing more unchristian, 
uncourteous, unfair towards his opponents, and cal- 
culated to excite towards them the hatred of the 
crowd, could hardly have been conceived. In what 
offensive and indecent terms he spoke of the esta- 
blished church and its ministers! of the aristocracy, 
(** those natural tyrants,” he said,) and indeed of all 
the best and time hallowed institutions of dear glo- 
rious old England—which might well blush to own 
such a creature as he, as one entitled by birth to call 
himself one of her sons! How he hailed the approach- 
ing downfall of priestcraft and kingeraft!—* A new 
light,”’ he said, ** was diffusing itself over benighted 
mankind—’twas the pure and steady light of Reason, 
and all filthy things were flying from before it,” 
(immense cheers followed the announcement of so 
important and interesting a fact.) He said, “ the 
Bible was a book of excellent common sense; and 
nothing but villanous priesteraft had attempted to 
torture and dislocate it into all sorts of fantastic mys- 
teries, which led to rank idolatry and blasphemy, 
equally revolting to God and man.” (Perceiving 
that this was going a little too rapidly a-head, from 
the coolness with which it was received, he dropped 
that subject altogether, and soon regained the ear of 


leaning (as he supposed) gracefully against the front | his audience, by descanting in very declamatory 


bar; on his right stood the burly, slovenly figure of 
Sir Harkaway Rotgut Wildfire, with his big, bloated, 


and inflammatory terms upon the resplendent victory 
which the people had recently gained in the glorious 


blotchy face: on Mr. Titmouse’s left stood his pro-| bill for giving Everybody Everything.) “They had 


a. the * Reverend’? Mr. Smirk Mudflint. 


His | burst their bonds witha noble effort; but their chains 


ean, sallow face wore a very disagreeable and bitter | would be quickly re-riveted, unless they followed up 


expression, which was aggravated by a sinister cast | their advantage, and never sto ped short of crushing 


of one of his eyes. 
a white neck-kerchief and no shirt collars. 
him stood Going Gone, Esq., Mr. 'Titmouse’s second- 
er, with a ruddy complexion, light hair, a droll eye, 
and an expression of coarse but by no means ill-na- 


He was dressed in black, with | a heartless and tyrannical a 
Next to | unless the people were now true to themselves, and 


insolent obligarchy ; 


returned to the house of commons good men and 
true, to watch over the energies of reviving liberty, 
lest they should be strangled in their way—(the 
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remainder of the sentence was inaudible in the storm 
of applause which it excited.) Under these circum- 
stances Providence itself had pointed out an indivi- 
dual whom he was proud and happy to propose to 
their notice—(here he turned and bowed to Mr. Tit- 
mouse, who, plucking off his hat, bobbed in return, 
and blushed, amidst the deafening cheers of all before 
them, to whom also he bowed repeatedly.) A gen- 
tleman who seemed—as it were—made for them; 
who, in his own person, might be said to afford a 
lively illustration of the regeneratien of society— 


who, to borrow for a moment an absurd word from | 


his opponents, had by a sort of miracle (with what 
an infernal emphasis he pronounced this word!) bern 
placed where he was, in his present proud position; 
who had totally and happily changed the whole as- 
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meant nothing personally offensive to the honourable 
candidate—but was he worthy of a moment’s serious 

notice? (great laughter.) Had he an opinion of his 

own? (loud laughter.) Had he not better, to use the 

language of a book that was much misunderstood, 
|tarry at Jerusalem (!!!) till his beard was grown? 

Was he not, in fact, a nonentity, unworthy of a rea- 
sonable man’s serious notice? Was he not reeking 
| from Oxford, (groans,) that hot-bed of pedantic igno- 
|rance and venerable bigotry, (Aootings,) surrounded 
| by a dismal and lurid halo of superstition ?”’ 

Finer and finer was Mr. Mudflint becoming every 
moment as he warmed with his subject—but anfor- 
tunately his audience was beginning very unequivo- 
cally to intimate that they were quite satisfied with 
what they had already heard. A cry for instance 


pect of affairs in the neighbourhood, which had | was heard—* The rest of my discourse next Sun- 
already become the scene of his profuse and yet dis- | day !"—for the crowd knew that they were kept all 
criminating generosity and hospitality; who stood | this while from one of their greatest favourites, Mr. 
in bright and bold relief from out a long gloomy line | Going Gone, who had also himself been latterly 
of ancestors, all of whom had lived and died in| rather frequently and significantiy winking his eye 


enmity to the people—also who had distinguished 
themselves by nothing except their bigotry and hatred 
of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Titmouse was the 
first of his ancient family to claim the proud title of— 
The Man of the People. (Here a voice called out, 
“three cheers for Mr. Titmouse!”—which were 
given spontaneously, and most effectively.) His 
“address” was worthy of him—it did equal honour 
to his head and his heart, (it is impossible to describe 
the smile which here just glanced over the counte- 
nance of Mr. Gammon)—touching nothing that it 
did not adorn—at once bold, comprehensive, uncom- 
promising !—He had had the felicity of enjoying the 
acquaintance, he might venture perhaps to say the 
friendship, of Mr. Titmouse, since he had taken up 
his abode at the home of his ancestors, and very 
proud he was to be able to say so. He could assure 
the electors, from his own personal knowledge of 
Mr. Titmouse, that they would have cause to be 
proud of their future representative—of the choice 
which they were about to make. (Here the worthy 


|aud shrogging his shoulders. Mr. Mudflint, there- 
| fore, with feelings of vivid vexation, pique, and envy, 
| concluded rather abruptly by proposing TirrLeBat 
Titmouse, Esquire, of Yatton, as a fit and proper 
| person to represent them in Parliament. Up went 
| hats into the air, and shouts of the most joyous and 
enthusiastic description rent the air for several mi- 
nutes. Then took off his hat the jolly Mr. Going 
| Gone—a signal for roars of laughter, and cries of 
coarse and droll welcome, in expectancy of fun. Nor 
were they disappointed. He kept them in good 
humour and fits of laughter during the whole of his 
“address ;”’ and though destitute of any pretence to 
refinement, | must say that I could not detect any 
traces of real ill-nature in it. He concluded by se- 
conding the nomination of Mr. Titmouse, amidst tu- 
|multuous cheers; and, after waiting for some few 
|minutes in order that they might subside, Mr. Gold 
| took off his hat, and essayed to address the crowd. 
| Now he really was what he looked, an old man of 
unaffected and very great good humour and benevo- 





speaker had some sudden misgivings as to the dis- llence, and that, too, was extensive and systematic. 
play likely to be made by Titmouse, when it came | He had only the week before distributed soup, 
to his turn to address the electors:—so he added in | blankets, coals, and potatoes to two hundred poor 
rather a subdued tone)—It was true that they might | families in the borough, even as he had done at that 
not have, in Mr. Titmouse, a matpie in the house, | period of the year for many years before. No tale of 
(laughter ;) a mere chatterer—much cry and little | distress was ever told him in vain, unless palpably 
wool; they had had enough of mere speechifiers at | fictitious and fraudulent. The moment that his bare 
St. Stephen’s—but they would have a good working | head, scantily covered with gray hairs, was visible, 
member, (cheers;) one always at his post in the | there arose, at a given signal from Mr. Barnabas 
hour of danger, (cheers ;) a good committee man, and | Bloodsuck, a dreadful hissing and hooting from all 
one whose princely fortune rendered him independent | parts of the crowd. If he appeared disposed to per- 
of party and of the blandishments of power. In the | severe in addressing the two or three immediately 
language of the ancient poet (!) Mr. Mudflint would | around him, that only infariated the mob against the 
exclaim on such an occasion, * Facta, non verba | poor old man, who bore it all, however, with great 
quero,” (great cheering.) And now a word for his | good-humour and fortitude. But it was in vain. 
opponent, (groans.) He was a mere puppet, held After some twenty minutes spent in useless efforts to 
in the hands of some one out of sight, (laughter)—it | make himself audible, he concluded, in mere dumb 
might be of a base old boroughmonger, ( greans,) | show, by proposing the Honourable Geoffry Lovel 
who songht to make Yatton a rotten borough, | Delamere, at the mention of whose name there again 
(Aisses,) a stepping stone to ascendancy in the coun- | arose a perfect tempest of howling, hissing, groaning, 
ty, (eries of “Will he, though, lad, eh?’?) who |and hooting. Then Mr. Milnthorpe came forward, 
would bay and sell them like slaves, (Aieses,) and | determined not to be “put down.” He was a ver 

would never rest satisfied til] he had restored the in- | tal! and powerfully-built man; bold and Peat” 
tolerable old vassalage of feudalism, (groans and | with a prodigious power of voice, and the heart of a 
hisses here burst forth from that enlightened assem-| lion. “ Now, lads, I’m ready to try which can tire 
blage, at the idea of any thing so frightful.) He | the other out first!” he roared, in a truly stentorian 


| 
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voice, that was heard over al] theic uproar, which it; ** Hear him! Hear, hear!—Hush! Ts! Ts!°-cried 
redoubled. How vain the attempt! How ridiculous | the impatient and expectant crowd. 

the chailenge! Confident of his lungs, he smiled Now, I happen to have a short-hand writer's 
good-humouredly at the hissing and bellowing mass notes of every word uttered by Titmouse, together 
before him, and for half an hour persevered in his at | with an account of the reception it met with: and ] 
tempts to make himself heard. At length, however, | shall here give the reader, first, Mr. Titmouse’s reai, 
without his having the slightest degree succeeded, | and secondly, Mr. Titmouse’s supposed s h, as it 
his pertinacity began to irritate the crowd, who, in | appeared two or three days afterwards in the columns 
fact, felt themselves being bullied, and that no crowd | of the Yorkshire Stingo. 

that ever | saw or heard of can bear for one instant; | 
and what is one against so many? Hundreds of fists | 


were held up and shaken at him. A missile of some 
sort or another was flung at him, though it missed ‘** Gentlemen—Most uncommon, unaccustomed as 


him ; and then the returning officer advised him to | lam, (cheers)—happy—memorable—proudest—high 
desist from his attempts, lest mischief should ensue ; | honour—unworthy, (cheering)——day of my life—im- 
on which he shouted at the top of his voice, * 1 se-| portant crisis, (cheers)—day gone by, and arrived— 
cond Mr. Delamere !’’ and amidst immense groaning | too late, (cheering)—civil and religious liberty all 
and hissing replaced his hat on his head, thereby | over the world, (immense cheering, led off by Mr. 
owning himself vanquished, which the mob also per- |Mudfint.) Yes, gentlemen—I could observe—it is 
ceiving, they burst into loud and long-continued | unnecessary to say—passing of that truly glorious 


Mr. Titmouse’s Actua speech. 


laughter. 


* Now, Mr. Titmouse,” said the returning officer, 
on hearing whose words the gentleman he ad- 
dressed turned as white as a sheet of paper, and felt 
very much disposed to be sick. He pulled out of 
his coat pocket a well-worn little roll of paper, on 
which was the speech which Mr. Gammon had pre- 
pared for him, as I have already intimated ; and with 
a shaking hand unrolled it, casting at its contents a 
glance—momentary and despairing. What then 
would that little fool have given for memory, voice, 
and manner enough to * speak the speech that had 
been set down for him!” He casta dismal look 
over his shoulder at Mr. Gammon, and took off his 
hat—Sir Harkaway clapping him on the back, ex- 
claiming, “ Now for’t, lad—have at "em and away— 
never fear!’ ‘The moment that he stood bare-head- 
ed. and prepared to address the writhing mass of 
faces before him, he was greeted with a prodigious 
shout——hats, some waved, others flung into the air 
—and it was two or three minutes before the uproar 
abated in the least. With fearful rapidity, however, 
every species of noise and interruption ceased—and 
a perfect silence prevailed. ‘The sea of eager excited 
faces—-all turned towards him—was a spectacle that 
might for a moment have shaken the nerves of even 
a MaN—had he been ** unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing.” The speech, which—brief and simple as it 
was—he had never been able to make his own, even 
after copying it ont half-a-dozen times, and trying to 
learn it off for an hour or two daily during the pre- 
ceding fortnight, he had now utterly forgotten; and 
he would have given a handred pounds to retire at 
once from the contest, or sink unperceived under the 
floor of the hustings. 

** Begin! Begin!” whispered Gammon, earnestly. 

“ Ya—a—s—but—what shall I say ?’—stammered 
Titmouse. 

*« Your speech,’’—answered Gammon, impatiently. 

“1]—I—’pon my—soul —l’ve—forgot every word 
of it!” 

* Then read it,”’ said Gammon, in a furious whis- 
per—** Good God, you'll be hissed off the hustings! 
—Read from the paper, do you hear?’’—he added, 
almost gnashing his teeth. 

Matters having come to this fearful issue, “* Gen- 
tlemen,”’ he commenced, faintly: 


| bill—echarter—Britons never shall be slaves, (entu.i- 

astic cheers )—Gentlemen, unaccustomed as I aim to 
j address an assembly of this—a-hem, (hear! hear! 
| hear! and cheers) civil and religious liberty all over 
| the world, (cheers)—yet the tongue can feel where 
| the heart cannot express the (cheers)—universal suf- 
| frage and cheap and enlightened equality, (cries of 
‘ that’s it lad !’)}—which can never fear to see esta- 
blished in this country, (cheers)—if only true to— 
industrious classes and corn-laws—yes, Gentlemen, 
I say corn-laws—for I am of op—— (hush! hear 
hiss! silence!) working out the principles which 
|conduced to the establishment a—a—a—civil and 
| religious liberty of the press! (cheers!) and the 
working classes, (Aush /)—Gentlemen, unaccustom- 
ed as | am—well—at any rate—will you—I say— 
will you? (vehement cries of No! No! Never!) un- 
less you are true to yourselves! Gentlemen, without 
going into—Vote by ballot (cheers) and quarterly 
Parliaments, (oud cheering)—three polar stars of 
my public conduct—(here the great eentral banner 
was waved to and fro, amidst enthusiastic cheering) 
—and reducing the overgrown Church Establish- 
ment to a—difference between me and my honour- 
able opponent, (/owd cheers and groans)—lI live 
among you, (cheers)—money in the borough, (cheers) 
—no business to come here, (Vo, Wo *)—right abcut, 
close borough, (Aisses)—patient attention, which | 
will not further trespass upon, (hear}! Aear ! and loud 
cheering )—full explanation—rush early to the—base, 
bloody, and brutal (cheers)—poll triumphant—ex- 
tinguish for ever, (cheers.) —Gentlemen, these are 
my sentiments—wish you many happy—re—hem! 
a-hem—and by early displaying a determination to 
—(criee of ‘we will, we will,’)—eyes of the whole 
country upon you—crisis of our national representa- 
tion—patient attention—latest day of my life’ — 





Mr. Titmouse’s Reportep speech. 


‘ Silence having been restored, Mr. Titmouse said, 
that he feared it was but too evident that he was un- 


accustomed to scenes so exciting as the present one 
—that was one source of his embarrasment; but the 
greatest was, the enthusiastic reception with which 
he was honoured, and of which he owned himself 
uite unworthy, (cheers.) He agreed with the ger- 
emen who had proposed him in so very able ané 
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powerful a speech, (cheers,) that we had arrived at 
acrisis in our national history, (cheering,)—a point 
at which it would be ruin to go back, while to stand 
still was impossible, (cheers ;) and, therefore, there 
was nothing for it but to go forward, (great cheering.) 
He looked upon the passing of the bill for giving 
everybody everything, as establishing an entirely 
new order of things, (cheers,) in which the people 
had been roused to a sense of their being the on! 
legitimate source of power, (cheering.) "They had, 
like Samson, though weakened by the cruelty and 
torture of his tyrants, bowed down and broken into 
pieces the gloomy fabric of aristocracy. The words 
‘Civil and Religious Liberty’ were now no longer a 
by-word and a reproach, (cheers ;) but, as was finely 
observed by the gentleman who so eloquently pro- 
posed him to their notice, the glorious trath had 
gone forth to the ends of the earth, that no man was 
under any responsibility for his opinions or his be- 
lief, any more than for the shape of his nose, (loud 
cheers.) A spirit of tolerance, amelioration, and 
renovation was now abroad, actively engaged in re- 
pairing our defective and dilapidated constitution, 
the relic of a barbarous age—with some traces of 
modern beauty, but more of ancient ignorance and 
unsightliness, (cheers.) The great bill he alluded 
to had roused the masses into political being, and 
made them sensible of the necessity of keeping 
down a rapacious and domineering oligarchy. Was 
not the liberty of the press placed now upon an in- 
telligible and imperishable basis ‘Already were its 
puritying and invigorating influences perceptible, 
(cheering)—and he trusted that it would never cease 
to direct its powerful energies to the demolition of 
of the many remaining barriers to the improvement 
of mankind, (cheers.) The corn laws must be re- 
pealed, the taxes must be lowered, the army and 
navy reduced ; vote by ballot and universal suffrage 
conceded, and the quarterly meeting of parliament 
secured. He found that there were three words on 
his banner, which were worth a thousand s hes— 
Peace, Retrenchment, Reform—which had n hap- 
pily observed by the gentleman who had so ably 
proposed him”’ 
[And so on, for a column more, in the course of 
which there were so many — allusions . the 
ning speech of the proposer itmouse, that it 
po often swe to Ar as probable, that the “ Re- 
verend” Mr. Madflint had supplied the above report 
of Mr. Titmouse’s speech. } 


With this Mr. Titmouse made a great number of 
very profound bows, and replaced his hat upon his 
head, amidst prolonged and enthusiastic cheering, 
which, on Mr. Delamere’s essaying to address the 
crowd, was suddenly converted into a perfect hurri- 
cane of hissing; like as we now and then find a 
shower of rain suddenly changed into hail. Mr. 
Delamere stood the pitiless pelting of the storm 
with calmness, resolution, and good humours Ten 
minutes had elapsed, and he had not been allowed 
to utter one syllable audible to any one beywnd four 
or five feet from him. Every fresh effort he made 
t> speak cansed a renewal of the uproar, and many 
very offensive and opprobrious epithets were applied 
to him. Surely this was disgraceful, digusting! 
ee he done to deserve such —— = 

ilty of offering some indignity a 
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outrage to every person present, individually, could 
he have fared worse than he did? He had dcaduend 
his canvass with scrupulous and exemplary honour 
and integrity—with the utmost courtesy to all par- 
ties, whether adverse or favourable. He was surely 
not deficient in those qualities of head and of heart— 
of personal appearance, even, which usually secure 
man favour with his fellows. Who could lay any 
thing to his charge—except that he had ventured to 
solicit the suffrages of the electors of Yatton, in 
competition with Mr. Titmouse? If men of a de- 
termined character and of princely means have to 
ealculate upon such brutal usage as this, can those 
who sanction or perpetrate it wonder at bribery and 
other undue means being resorted to, in absolute 
self-defence? Is it meant to deter any one from 
coming forward that has not a forehead of brass, 
and heart of marble? After upwards of a quarter 
of an hour had been thus consumed, without Mr. 
Delamere's having been permitted to utter two con- 
secutive sentences, though he stood up against it 
atiently and gallantly, the returning officer, who 
fad often appealed to them in vain, earnestly be- 
sought Mr. Titmoose to use his influence with the 
crowd, in order to secure Mr. Delamere a moment’s 
hearing. 

“*Pon my life—I—eh?” quoth Mr. Titmouse. 
“ A likely thing! He'd do it for me, would’nt he? 
Every man for himself—all fair at an election, eh, 
Gammon ?” 

“Do it, sir!” whispered Gammon indignantly— 
«do it, and instantly—or you are not worthy of the 
name of gentleman!” ‘Titmonse, on this, took off 
his hat, with a very bad grace, and addressing the 
crowd, said, “ I—I—suppose you’l] hear what he’s 
got to say for himself, gents” But ail was in 
vain: “Off! off! No!—Go home !—ah !—ah !—a 
—a—a—h !——St !—st !—Get away home with you, 

on young boroughmonger!—a—a—h!"’ came in 
feats and fiercer tones from the mob. Yet Mr. 
Délamere did not like to give up without another and 
a desperate effort to catch the ear of the mob; but 
while he was in the act of raising his right hand, 
and exclaining—** Gentlemen, only a word or two— 
I pledge my honour that I will not keep you three 
minates”—some barbarous miscreant, from the body 
of the crowd, aimed at him a stone, not a very large 
one to be sure, yet flung with very considerable force, 
and hit him just about the centre of the upper lip, 
which it cut open. He instantly turned pale, and 
applied to it his white pocket handkerchief, which 
was speedily stained with blood which issued copi- 
ously from the wound, and must have greatly gratified 
the crowd. Still the gallant young fellow stood his 
ground with firmness, and the smile which he en- 
deavored to assume was enough to draw tears into 
one’s eyes to witness. The instant that Gammon 
had seen the stone take effect, he rushed over towards 
where Mr. Delamere stood amidst his agitated friends, 
who were dissuading him from persevering in his 
attempt to address the crowd — 
“You are severely hurt, sir!’ exclaimed Gam- 
mon, with much agitation, taking off his hat with 
an air of earnest and respectful sympathy. Then he 
turned with an air of excitement towards the crowd, 
who seemed shocked into silence by the incident 
which had taken place, and were attering increasing 





cries of “shame! shame!” 
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«Shame '—shame, shame, indeed, gentlemen” — 
he exclaimed vehemently—* Where is that atrocious 
miscreant? Inthe name of Mr. Titmouse, who is 
too much agitated to address you himself, I conjure 
= to secure that abominable ruffian, and let him be 

rought to justice! If not, Mr. Titmouse protests 
solemnly that he will withdraw from the election.” 

‘Bravo! Titmouse! bravo! spoke like a man!” 
exclaimed several voices. A desperate struggle was 
soon perceived about that quarter where the man who 
flung the stone must have been standing; he had 
been seized, and being in a trice most severely han- 
died, a couple of men almost throttled him with the 
tightness of their grasp around his neck—these two 
the very men who had encouraged him to perpetrate 
the outrage!—and, amidst a shower of kicks and 
blows, he was hauled off, and deposited, half dead, 
in the cage. 

* Bhree cheers for Delamere!” cried a voice from 
the crowd; and never had a more vehement shout 
iesued from them than in response to that summons. 

** Delamere! Delamere !—Hear him—Speak out! 
—Delamere! Delamere!” cried a great number of 
voices, of people growing more and more excited as 
they beheld his handkerchief becomirg suffused with 
blood. But he was not ina condition then to respond 
to their call. He was suffering really not a little 
pain; and moreover, his feelings had for a moment— 
just for a moment—given way, when he adverted to 
the possibility that Lady de la Zouch might have 
witnessed the outrage, or received exaggerated ac- 
counts of it. Mr. St. Aubyn, however, stood for- 
ward in Mr, Delamere’s stead—and in a very feeling 
and judicious but brief address, roused the feelin 
of the crowd to a high pitch of sympathy for Mr. 
Delamere, who stood beside him, hat in hand—ve- 
hemently, and at length successfully, straggling to 
repress his rising emotions. If only one out of a 
hundred of those present had had a vote, this little 
incident might have changed the fate of the election. 
The returning officer then proceed to call for a shdw 
of hands, on which a very great number were held 
up in favour of Mr. Titmouse; but when Mr. Dela- 
mere’s name was called, it really seemed as if every 
one present had extended both his hands—there 
could be no mistake, no room for doubt. Titmouse 
turned as pale as a sheet, and gazed with an expres- 
sion of ludicrous consternation at Gammon, who also 
looked, in common indeed with his whole party, not 
a little disconcerted. The returning officer, having 
procured silence, declared that the choice of the 
electors had fallen upon Mr. Delamere, on which a 
tremendous cheering followed, which lasted for seve- 
ra! minutes; and, luckily recollecting the utter 
nullity of a show of hands as a test or evidence, 
either way, of the result of the election,* Mr. Gam- 
mon directed Mudflint formally to demand a poll on 
behalf of Mr. Titmouse; on which the returning 
officer announced that the poll would take place at 
eight o’clock the next morning: and thereupon the 
day’s proceedings closed. Mr. Delamere, in a very 
few words, returned thanks to the electors for the 
honour which they had conferred upon him, and 


*«The show of hands 
Anthony v. Seager, 1 Hag. 


(says Lord Stowell, in 
ons. Rep. 13) is but a 
rude and imperfect declaration of the sentiments of 
the electors.” 
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entreated them to go early to the poll. He and his 
friends then left the hustings. His procession quickly 
formed; his band struck up with extraordinary en- 
ergy and spirit—*‘ See the conquering hero comes!” 
but the rolling of the drums, the clashing of cym- 
bals, and the rich deep tones of the bassoons, trom- 
bones, and French horns, and clear and lively tones 
of flute and clarionette, were quite overpowered by 
the acclamations of the crowd which attended them 
to Mr. Delamere’s committee room. Sir Percival 
Pickering, throwing open the bow window of the 
committee room, addressed a word or two to the im- 
mense crowd, and then, having given three lusty 
cheers, they withdrew. A glass of weak wine and 
water quickly refreshed the spirits of Mr. Delamere, 
and a surgeon having arrived, found it necessary only 
to direct that a little piece of court plaster should be 
applied to the upper lip, assuring him by the morn- 
ing no disfiguring traces of the accident would be 
visible. As for Mr. Crafty, as soon as he heard what 
had taken place, he uttered, as he felt bound to do, 
a few casual expressions of sympathy; but what 
passed through his thoughts, as he resumed his seat 
before his papers, was—** What a pity that all those 
fellows had not had votes, and that the poll had not 
commenced instanter/”’ ‘The truly unexpected issue 
of the day’s proceedings, while it elevated the spirits 
of all Mr. lamere’s friends, produced only one 
effect upon the imperturbable Mr. Crafty; he strong- 
ly suspected that the other side would probably be 
resorting during the night to measures of a desperate 
and unscrupulous description, in order to counteract 
the unfavorable impression calculated to be effected 
by the defeat of Mr. Titmouse at the show of hands. 
As for that gentleman, by the way, he became very 
insolent towards Gammon on reaching the committee 
room, and protested, with fury in his face, that it had 
all been brought about by the “ cursed officious med- 
dling with Mr. Titmouse’s name before the mob after 
the stone had been thrown :” on hearing which, ** Go 
on to the hall, sir, dine, and get drunk if you choose,” 
said Gammon, bitterly and peremptorily; “I shall 
remain here all night. Powerful as are your ener- 
ies, they require relaxation after the fatigues of the 
ay!’ and with a very decisive, but not violent de- 
gree of force, Titmouse was in a twinkling in the 
outer committee room. Mr. Gammon had, indeed, 
as much serious work before him that night as Mr. 
Crafty, and prepared for secret and decisive action 
every whit as calmly and effectively as he. Mr. 
Crafty’s arrangements were admirable. During the 
day he had parceled out the borough into a number 
of small departments, each of which he committed 
to some steady and resolute friend of Mr. Delamere, 
who was to look after every elector in his division 
about whom there was the least fear, in respect 
either of apprehended violent abduction, or of treache 
ry. These gentlemen were to be relieved at inter- 
vais ; and from one to the other of them, perpetually, 
were the personal agents of Crafty to go their rounds, 
in order to see that all was right, and carry any intel- 
ligence to head-quarters. ‘Then others were intrusted 
with the ticklish and tiresome duty of watching the 
movements of the enemy in quarters where Crafty 
had sure information of intended operations during 
the night. Complete arrangements had been made, 
also, for bringing up voters to the poll at the exact 
times, and in the numbers, and in the manner, which 
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might on the morrow be determined on by Mr. Crafty. 
Names were noted down of those to whom the bribe- 

oath was to be administered. Prudent as were 
these precautions, they did not entirely prevent the 
mischief against which they were leveled. As the 
night wore on, evidence was, from time to time, 
brought in to Mr. Crafty that the enemy were at 
work—at their expected tricks. 

* Jacob Jolliffe is missing. Wife says she knows 
nothing about him. Enguire.” 

“Send at least a couple of men to watch Peter Jig- 
gins, or he’ll be out of the way when he’s wanted.” 

“Haste—haste. G. Atkins and Adam Hutton, 
both safe ten minutes ago, are off; enticed out intoa 
post chaise—gone towards York.—(Half past ele- 
ven.”’) 

-Send some one to the Jolly Snobs to watch the 
treating going on. Most important. Mr. Titmouse 
has been there, and drunk a glass of ram with them.” 

Then more mysterious missives made their ap- 
pearance from Mr. Crafty’s own familiars. 

«Q. C. S. H. O.—12."—(. e. “The Quaint Club 
still holds out. Twelve o’clock.”’) 

“Q. C. G. W.—4 p. 1.°—(i. e. “The Quaint 
Club are going wrong. Half past one o’clock.”’) 

“S.B.; G.O. [> O° + i i H. } to 2.” 
—(i.e. “I have seen Bran. Gammon offers ten 
— in addition to the ten pounds already given. 

hey hesitate. A quarter to two o’clock.’’) 

3 
“ & S. B. & M. w. B. O. Q.C. 12—3.” 
heard 
(i. e. “Three of our people have just overheard 
and seen Bloodsuck and Mudflint, with Bran, of- 
fering the Quaint Club twelve pounds. Three 
o’clock.”*) 

“Q.C.G.R.w. ¥. & C. T. T. ¥. M.S. L—4.” 
—(i.¢. “The Quaint Club are getting restive with 
you, and coming to terms with Titmouse. You must 
stir instantly. Four o’clock.’’) 

“AA. T7* 10 m. 4."—These mysterious symbols 
caused Mr. Crafty instantly to bestir himself. He 
changed colour a little, and went into the adjoining 
room. The meaning of the communication was— 
Great danger to both parties. 

In the adjoining room, where two candles were 
burning down in their very sockets, and the fire 
nearly out, were some four or five trusty friends of 
Mr. Delamere—gentlemen who had placed them- 
selves entirely at Mr. Crafty’s service throughout 
the night. When he entered, they were all nearly 
asleep, or at least dozing. Beckoning two of them 
into his own room, he instructed one of them to go 
and plant himself openly, as tonspicuously as pos- 
sible, near the door of Mr. Titmouse’s committee 
room, so as not to fail of being recognised by any 
one leaving or entering it, as a well known friend of 
Mr. Delamere’s; in fact, they were to discover that 
their motions were watched. The other he instruct- 
ed to act similarly opposite the door of a smal] house 
in a narrow court—the residence, in fact, of Ben 
Bran, where all the night’s negotiations with the 
Quaint Club had been carried on. Immediately 
afterwards Mr. Crafty felt it his duty, as between 
man and man, to warn his opponent of the mortal 
peril in which he was placed; and found means to 
convey the following note into the committee room 
where Gammon and one or two others were sitting : 





“ Take care!! You are deceived! betrayed! Q. 
C. is sold out and out to the Biues!! And part of 
the bargain, that B. B. shall betray you into bribery 
in the presence of witnesses—not one man of the 
club safe; this have just learnt from the wife of one 
of them. From a well wishing friend, but obligated 
to vote (against his conscience) for the Blues. 

“P.S.—Lord D. in the town with lots of the 
needful, and doing business sharply.” 

While Mr. Gammon and his companions were can- 
vassing this letter, in came the two gentlemen who 
had been watched in the way | have stated, from Ben 
Bran’s house to Mr. Titmouse’s committee room, 

ale and agitated, with intelligence of that fact. 
ough hereat Gammon’s colour deserted his cheek, 

he affected to treat the matter very Jighily, and 
laughed at the idea of heing deluded by such boy’s 
play. If Lord de la Zouch had hired Crafty only to 
play tricks like these, he might as well have saved 
the trouble and expense. Here a slight bustleswas 
heard at the door; and the ostier made hisappear- 
ance, saying that a man had just given him what he 
produced to M1. Gammon; who, taking from the 
ostler a dirty and ill-folded paper, read as follows :— 

**To Squire Titmouse. you Are All Wrong. the 
blues is wide Awake All Nigbt and nos all, Lord 
Dillysoush about with One hundred Spies; And look 
Out for traiters in the Camp. A friend or Enemy as 
you Will, but loving Fair Play.” 

“Poh!” exclaimed Gammon, flinging it on the 
table contemptuously. 

Now, I may as well mention here, that about nine 
o’elock in the evening, Mr. Parkinson brought to 
Crafty sure intelligence that a very zealous and in- 
fluential fellow, who was entirely in the confidence 
of the enemy, hmd come to him a little while before, 
and candidly disclosed the very melancholy posi- 
tion of his financial affairs; and Mr. Parkinson hap- 
pened to be in a condition to verify the truth of 
the man’s statement, that there was a writ out 
against him for £250, and unless he could meet 
it he would have to quit the county before daybreak, 
and his very promising prospects in business would 
be utterly ruined. Mr. Parkinson happened to know 
these matters professionally; and, in short, Crafty 
was given to understand, that so disgusted was Mr. 
M‘Do’em with whig principles (his inexorable cre- 
ditor being a whig) Sul graclionn such as the bribery, 
treating, and corruption at that moment going on, 
that—his conscience pricked him—and—ahem !— 
the poor penitent was ready to make all the ainends 
in his power by discovering villany to its intended 
victims. Crafty having felt the ground pretty safe 
underneath him, took upon himself to say that Mr. 
M’Do’em need be under no further apprehension as 
to his pecuniary liabilities; but, in the mean while, 
he would certainly wish for a little evidence of the 
bona fides of his present conduct. 

“Come,” quoth M‘Do’em, after receiving a preg- 
nant wink from Mr. Crafty—* send some one whom 
you can rely upon with me immediately, to do as I 
bid him—and let him tell you.” 

No sooner said than done. A trusty managin 
clerk of Mr. Parkinson‘s forthwith accompani 
M‘Do’em on a secret expedition. ° * . 
They stood at a window, with a broken pane. "T'was 
a small ill-furnished kitchen, and in the corner, close 
fo the fire, sate smoking a middle aged man, ina 
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very earnest conversation with him, 
Mudflint and Mr. Bloodsuck, junior. 

“Come, come, that’s decidedly unreasonable,” 
quoth the former. 

“No, sir, itan’t. It quite cut me to the heart, I 
*sure you, sir, to see Master Delamere so dreadfully 
used—my good missus, that’s in bed, says to me— 
says she”’ 

** But what had Mr. Titmouse to do with it, you 
know ?”’ said Mudflint, taking out of his pocket a 
bit of crumpled paper, at which the man he address- 
ed gazed listlessly, and exclaimed, “ Vo, it won't do 

He didn’t desarve such treatment, poor young 
gentleman.” (Here Bloodsuck anu Mudflint whis- 
pered—and the latter, with a very bad grace, pro- 
duced a second bit of crumpled paper.) 

“That's something like,” said the man rather 
more good humouredly. 

*“ Now, mind, by a quarter past eight—eh?” en- 
quired Mudflint, very anxiously, and somewhat sul- 
lenly. 

* I’m a man of my word—no man can say I ever 
broke it in earnest; and as for a straightforward bit 
o” business like this, I say, I’m your man—so here’s 
my hand.” ad . ° bd ° 

* Don’t that look rather like business ?”’ enquired 
M‘Do’em, in a whisper, after they had lightly step- 
ped away. ‘ But come along!” ° bd e 

After another similar scene, the two returned to 
the Hare and Hounds, and the matter was satis- 
factorily setiled between Crafty and M‘Do’em—one 
hundred down, and the rest on the morning after the 
election. He was to poll for Titmouse, and that, 
too, early in the day; and be as conspicuons and 
active as possible in his exertions in behalf of that 
gentleman--to appear, in short, one of his most 
stanch and confidential supporters. Whether Lord 
de la Zouch or his son would have sanctioned such 
conduct as this, had they had an inkling of it, I leave 
to the reader to conjecture; but Crafty was eas 
about the matter-—’twas only maneuvring: and all 
weapons are fair against a burglar or highwayman ; 
all devices against a swindler. M*Do’em gave 
Crafty a list of nine voters at Grilston who had Te- 
ceived five pounds a piece; and enabled him to dis- 
cover a case of wholesale treating, brought home to 
one of the leading members of Mr. Titmouse’s com- 
anittee. Well, this worthy capped all his honoura- 
ble services, by hurrying into Gammon, some quarter 
of an hour after he had received the second anony- 
mous letter, and with a perfect appearance of con- 
sternation, after carefully shutting the door and 
eyeing the window, faltered that all was going as 
—traitors were in the camp ;—that Lord de la Zouc 
had “bought every man of the Quaint Club two 
days before at thirty pounds a-head!” half already 
paid down, the rest to be paid on the morning of the 
fifteenth day after Parliament had met—(M‘Do’em 


Opposite to him sate two persons, in 
They were Mr. 





said he did not know what that meapt; but Gammon 
was more influenced and alarmed by it than any | 
thing else that had happened ;)—that Ben Bran was | 
playing false, having received a large sum—though | 
how much M‘Do’em had not yet learned—as head- 
money from Lord de la Zouch; and that, if one single 
farthing were after that moment paid or promised to 
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livered, bound hand and foot, inte the power ef Lord 
de la Zouch, and at his mercy. so daring and 
yet artful was Lord de la Zouch, that his agents ed 
attempted to tamper with even nim, M‘Do’em! but 
so as to afford him not the least hold of them. More- 
over, he knew a fellow townsman who would, 
despite all his promises to the liberal candidate, poll 
for Delamere; but nothing should induce him — 
M+ Do’em—to disclose the name of that person, on ac- 
count of the peculiar way in which he—M*Do’em 
—had come to know the fact. On hearing all this, 
Gammon calmly made up his mind for the worst; 
and immediately resolved to close all further negotia- 
tion with the Quaint Club. To have acted other- 
wise would have been mere madness, and courting 
destruction. The more he reflected on the exorhi- 
tant demand of the Quaint Club—and so suddenly 
exorbitant, and enforced by such an insolent sort of 
quiet pertinacity, the more he saw to corroborate— 
had that occurred to him as necessary—the alarming 
intelligence of M*Do’em. Mr. Gammon concealed 
much of his emotion; but he ground his teeth toge- 
ther with the effort. ‘Towards six o’clock, there was 
a room full of the friends and agents of Titmouse ; to 
whom Gammon, despite all that had happened, and 
which was known to only four or five of those pre- 
sent, gave a highly encouraging account of the day’s 
prospects, but impressed upon them all, with infinite 
energy, the necessity for caution and activity. A 
great effort was to be made to head the poll from the 
first, in order at once to do away with the prestige of 
the show of hands; and the “friends of Mr. Tit- 
mouse,” (i. e. the ten pounds’ worth of mob,) were 
to be in attendance round the polling-booth at seven 
o’clock, and remain there the rest of the day, in order, 
by their presence, to encourage and protect(!) the 
voters of Mr. Titmouse. This and one or two other 
matters having been thus arranged, Mr. Gammon, 
who was completely exhausted with his long labour, 
retired to a bed-room, and directed that he should 
without fail be called in one hour’s time. As he 
threw himself on the bed, with his clothes on, and 
extinguished his candle, he had at least the consola- 
tion of reflecting, that nine of the enemy’s voters 
were safely stowed away, (as he imagined,) and 
that seven or eight of the accessibies, pledged to Mr. 
Delamere, had promised to reconsider the matter. 

If Gammon had taken the precaution of packing 
the front of the polling-booth in the way I have men- 
tioned, Mr. Crafty had not overlooked the necessity 
of securing efficient protection for his voters; and 
between seven and eight o’clock no fewer than be- 
tween four and five hundred stout yeomen, tenants 
of Lord de la Zouch and others of the surrounding 
nobility and gentry, made their appearance in the 
town, and insinuated themselves into the rapidly ac- 
cumulating crowd ; many of them, however, remain- 
ing at large at the command of Mr. Delamere’s com- 
mittee, in order, when necessary, to secure safe 
access to the poll for those who might require such 
assistance. It was strongly urged upon Mr. Crafty 
to bring up a strong body of voters at the commence- 
ment, in order to head the polling at the end of the 
first hour. “Not the least occasion for it,” said 
Crafty, quietly —* I don’t care a straw for it: ina 
small borough no end can be gained, where the 


any single member of the club, either by Mr. Tit-| voters are so few in number that every man’s vote is 
mouse, or any one on his behalf, they were all de- | secured long beforehand, toa dead certainty. There's 
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no to be gained or supported. No. Bring} Steadily adhering to Mr. Crafty’s system, at ten 
up frst all the distant and most uncertain voters— | o'clock the poll stood— 
the timid, the feeble, the wavering; secure them Titmouse, 
early while you have time and opportunity. Again, Delamere, 
for the first few hours poll languidly; it may render 
the enemy over easy. You may perhaps make a Majority, 
sham rush of about twenty or thirty between twelve 
and one o’clock, to give them the idea that you are! At eleven o’clock— 
doing your very best. Then fall off, poll a man now 
and then only, and see what they will do, how they 
are playing off their men. If you can hang back til! 
late in the day, then direct, very secretly and cau- 
tiously, the bribery oath and the questions to be put 
to each of their men as they come up; and, while 
you are thus picking their men off, pour in your own vo 
before they are aware of your game, and the hour for Titmouse, 
closing the poll may perhaps arrive while some Delamere, 
dozen or so of their men are unpolled. But above bn 
all, gentlemen,” said Crafty, “every one to his own Majority, 
work only. One thing at a time throughout the day, 
which is quite long enongh for all you have to do.| At one o’clock— 
Don’t try to bring up several at once; if you have one Titmouse, 
ready, take him up at once and have done with him. Delamere, 4 . P 84 
Don’t give yourselves the least concern about ascer- — 
taining the numbers that Aave polled, but only those Majority, . ° ‘ 54 
that have yet to be polled: the returns I will look 
after. Let those stand behind the check-clerks,who| At this point they remained stationary for some 
are best acquainted with the names, persons, and cir-| time ; but Delamere had polled all his worst votes, 
cumstances of the voters who come up, and can de- | Titmouse almost all his dest. The latter had, indeed, 
tect imposture of any sort before the vote is recorded | only seventeen more in reserve, independently of the 
and the mischief done. The scoundrel may be thus Quaint Club, and the still neutral twenty accessibles ; 
easily kept off the poll-books, whom it may cost you | while Delamere had yet, provided his promises stood 
a thousand pounds hereafter to attempt to remove, in| firm, and none of his men were hocuseed or kid- 
vain.” napped, forty-five good men and true—and some 
faint hopes, also, of the aforesaid twenty accessibles. 
The day was bright and frosty; and long before | For a quarter of an hour, not one man came up for 
eight o’clock the little town was all alive with | either party; but at length two of Delamere’s lead- 
music, flags, cheering, and crowds passing to and fro. | ing friends came up, with faces full of anxiety, and 
The polling-booth was exceedingly commodious and | recorded their votes for Delamere, amidst loud 
well constructed, with a view to the most rapid access laughter. About half-past one o’clock, a prodigious 
and departure of the voters. By eight o’clock there | and I protest that it was both to Lord de la Zouch 
were more than a thousand persons collected before | and Mr. Delamere a totally unexpected—rush was 
the booth; and, significant evidence of the transient | made on behalf of Delamere, consisting of the twenty 
nature of yesterday's excitement, the yellow colours | aceessibles; who, in the midst of yelling, and 
appeared as five to one. Just before eight o’clock | hissing, and violent abuse, voted one after another 
up drove Mr. Titmouse in a dog-cart, from which he |for Delamere. Whether or not a strong pressure had 
jumped out amidst the cheers of almost all present, | heen resorted to by some zealous and powerful gen- 
and skipped on to the bench behind his own check- | tlemen in their neighbourhood, but entirely inde- 
clerk, with the intention of remaining there all day to | pendent of Mr. Delamere, I know not; but the fact 
acknowledge the votes given for him. But Mr. De-| was as I have stated. At two o'clock the poll stood 
lamere, with a just delicacy and pride, avoided | thus— 
making his appearance either at or near the booth, at Tit 145 
all events till the voting was over. The first vote D. we 134 
given was that of Obadiah Holt, the gigantic land- a Maiority 11 
lord of the Hare and Hounds, and for Mr. Delamere, Sy 
the event being announced by a tremendous groan;! Thus Titmouse had then polled within one of his 
but no one ventured any personal incivility to the | positive reserve, and yet was only eleven above De- 
laughing giant that passed through them. A load | |amere. who had still Afteen men to come up! 
cheer, as well as a sydden bobbing of the head on the| “ Where is the Quaint Club?” began to be more 
part of Titmouse, announced that the second vote | and more frequently and earnestly asked among the 
had been recorded for him; and, indeed, during the | crowd: but no one could give a satisfactory answer; 
next twenty minutes he polled fifteen for Delamere’s | and more than one conjecture was hazarded, as to the 
eight. At nine o'clock the poll stood thus— ossibility of their coming up under d/ue colours, 
ut—where were they? Watching the state of the 
Titmouse, : ° ° 31 poll, and under marching orders for the moment 
Delamere, . ° 18 when the enemy should be at his extremity? Be- 
-— tween two o’clock and a quarter past, not one voter 
Majority, .  . 11 was polled on either side; and the crowd, wearied 


Titmouse, 
Delamere, 


Majority, 


At twelve o’clock— 
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with their long labours of hissing and shouting, 
looked dispirited, listless, exhausted. By-and-by 
Mr. Gammon, and Messrs. Bloodsuck, (senior and 
junior,) Mudflint, Centipede, Ginblossom, Going 
Gone, and others, made their appearance in the 
booth, around Titmouse. They all looked sour, and 
depressed, and fatigued. Their faces were indeed 
enough to sadden and silence thecrowd. Were Mr. 
Titmouse’s forces exhausted ?—“ Where’s the Quaint 
Club?” roared out a man in the crowd, addressing 
Mr. Gammon, who smiled wretchedly in silence. 
The reason of his then appearing at the polling-booth 
was certainly the one first suggested; but he had 
another; for he had received information that within 
a short time Dr. Tatham, and also fourteen of the 
Yatton tenantry, were coming up to thp poll. Mr. 
Gammon, accordingly, had not stood there more than 
five minutes, before a sudden hissing and groaning 
announced the approach of a blue—in fact, it proved 
to be little Dr. Tatham, who had been prevented 
from earlier coming up, through attendance on one 
or two sick parishioners. It cost the quiet, stout- 
hearted old man no little effort, and occasioned him 
a little discomposure, elhowed, and jolted, and in- 
sulted as he was; but at length there he stood before 
the poll-clerks—who did not require to ask him his 
name or residence. Gammon gazed at him with 
folded arms, and a stern and sad countenance. Pre- 
sently, inclining slightly towards Mudflint, he seem- 
ed to whisper in that gentleman’s ear; and—*“ Ad- 
minister the bribery oath,” said he to the returning 
officer, eagerly. 

“Sir!” exclaimed that functionary in a low tone, 
with amazement—* The bribery oath! To Dr. Tat- 
ham? Are you in earnest” 

“Do your duty, sir!” replied Mudflint, in a bitter 
insulting tone. 

“IT regret to say, sir, that I am required to ad- 
minister the bribery oath to you,”’ said the returning 
officer. 

“What? What? Thebribery oath? Tome?” 
enquired Dr. Tatham, giving a sudden start, and 
flushing violertiy : at which stringent evidence of 
his guilt— . 

“Ah, ha!” cried those of the crowd nearest to him 
—** Come, old gentleman! Thou must bolt it now !” 

**Is it pretended to be believed,” faltered Dr. Tat- 
ham, with visible emotion—*“ that J am bribed?” 
But at that moment his eye happened to light — 
the exulting countenance of * the Reverend” Mr. 
Mudflint. It calmed him. Removing his hat, he 
took the ‘T'estament into his hand, while the crowd 
ceased hooting for a moment, in order to hear the 
oath read; and with dignity he endured the indigni- 
ty. He then recorded his vote for Mr. Delamere ; 
and after fixing a sorrowful and surprised eye on Mr. 
Gammon, who stood with his hat slouched a good 
deal over his face, and looking in another direction, 
withdrew ; and as he turned his mild and venerable 
face towards the crowd, the hissing subsided. Short- 
ly afterwards came up, amidst great uproar, several 
of the tenantry of Mr. Titmouse—all of them look- 
ing as if they had come up, poor souls! rather to re- 
ceive punishment for a crime, than to exercise their 
elective franchise in a free country. Gammon co- 
loured a little, took out his pocket-book and pencil, 
and fixing on the first of the tenantry, Mark Hackett, 
the eye as it wore of a suddenly-revived serpent, 


wrote down his name in silence—but what an expres- 
sion was in his face! Thus he acted towards every 
|one of those unhappy and doomed persons; replac- 
ing his pocket-book whence he had taken it, as soon 
as the last of the little body hod polled. It wasnow 
a quarter to three o’clock, (the poll closing finally at 
Jfour,) and thus stood the numbers :— 


Delamere, . r : 149 
Titmouse, . . 146 


Majority, . ° , 3 


On these figures being exhibited by an eager mem- 
ber of Mr. Delamere’s committee, there arose a tre- 
mendous uproar among the crowd, and cries of 
“Tear itdown! Tearitdown! Ah! Bribery and 
corruption! Three groans for Delamere! O-—h! 
o——h! o———h!"" Matters seemed, indeed, 
getting desperate with the crowd; yet they seemed 
to feel a sort of comfort in gazing at the stern, deter- 
jmined yet chagrined countenance of the ruling spirit 
‘of the day, Mr. Gammon. He was a “deep hand,” 
—he knew his game; and, depend upon it, he was 

only waiting till the enemy was clean done, and 
then he would pour in the Quaint Club, and crush 
|them for ever. Thus thought hundreds in the crowd. 
Not a vote was offered for a quarter of an hour; and 
the poll clerks, with their pens behind their ears, em- 
ployed the interval in munching sandwiches, and 
drinking sherry out of a black bottle—the crowd cut- 
ting many jokes upon them while thus pleasantly en- 
gaged. Symptoms were soon visible, in the increas- 
ing proportion of blue rosettes in and about the crowd, 
that this promising state of things was reviving the 
hopes of Mr. Delamere's party, while it as plainly 
depressed those in the yellow interest. Not for one 
moment, during the whole of that close and exciting 
contest, had Mr. Crafty quitted his little toner 
apartment, where he had planned the battle, and con- 
ducted it to its present point of suecess. Nor had 
his phlegmatic temperament suffered the least ex- 
citement or disturbance : cold as ice though his heart 
might be, his head was ever clear as crystal. Cer- 
tainly his strategy had been admirable. 
circumspect, equal to every emergency, he had 
brought up his forces in perfect order throughout the 
day; the enemy had not caught the least inkling of 
his real game. By his incessant, ingenious, and safe 
maneuvring, he had kept that dreaded body, the 
Quaint Club, in play up to this advanced period of 
the day—in a state of exquisite embarrassment and 
irresolution, balancing between hopes and fears; and 
he had, moreover, rendered a temporary reverse on 
the field upon which he then fought, of little real im- 
portance, by reason of the measures he had taken to 
cut off the enemy entirely in their very next move. 
He was now left entirely alone in his little room, 
standing quietly before the fire with his hands behind 
him, with real composure, feeling that he had done 
his duty, and awaiting the issue patiently. The 
hustings, all this while, exhibited an excitin specta- 
cle. Another quarter of an hourhad elapsed without 
a single vote being added to the poll. The crowd 
was very great, and evidently experiencing no little 





of the agitation and suspense experienced by those 
within the booth—(except Mr. Titmouse, whose fre- 
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had com him at length to sleep—as he leaned, 
absolutely snoring. against the corner of the booth, 
out of sight of the crowd.) The poll clerks were 
laughing and talking unconcernedly together. ‘The 
leading Blues mustered strongly in their part of the 
booth; elated undoubtedly, but with the feelings of 
men who have desperately fought their way, inch by 
inch, sword to sword, bayonet to bayonet, up to a 
point where they expect, nevertheless, momentarily 
to be blown into the air. What could have become 
of the Quaint Club! thought they also, with silent 
astonishment and apprehension. Gammon continued 
standing, motionless and silent, with folded arms— 
his dark surtout buttoned carelessly at the top, and 
his hat slouched over his eyes, as if he sought to con- 
ceal their restlessness and agitation. Excitement— 
intense anxiety—physical exhaustion—were visible 
in his countenance. He seemed indisposed to speak, 
even in answer to any one who addressed him. 

* O cursed Quaint Club! O cursed Crafty! I am 
beaten—beaten hollow—ridiculously. How the 
miscreants have bubbled me! Crafty can now do 
without them, and won’t endanger the election by 
polling them! We are ruined! And what will be 
said at head-quarters, after what I have Jed them to 
believe—bah!""—he almost stamped with the vehe- 
mence of his emotions. ‘ There’s certainly yet a 
resource; nay, but that also is too late—a riot—a 
nod, a breath of mine—those fine fellows there— 
down with hustings—poll-books destroyed. No, no; 
it is not to be thought of—the time’s gone by.” 

It was. now nearly a quarter past three, the poll 
closing at four. “It's passing strange!” thought 
Gammon, as he looked at his watch; * what can be 
in the wind? Not a man of them come up! Per- 
haps, after all, Lord de la Zouch may not have come 
up to their mark, and may now be merely standing 
on the chance of our being unable to come to terms 
with them. But what can I do, without certain 
destruction, after what I have heard? It will be sim- 
ply jumping down into the pit.” A thought strack 
him; and with foreed calmness he slipped away 
from the polling-booth, and, with an affectation of 
indifference, made his way to a house where a trusty 
emissary awaited his orders. "T'was a Grilston man, 
a yellow voter, as much at Gammon’s beck and call 
as Ben Bran was represented to be at the command 
of Lord de la Zouch. Gammon despatched kim on 
this enterprise—to rush alarmedly wavy | the club, 
who knew him, but not his devotion to Gammon— 
to tell them that he had just discovered, by mere acci- 
dent, the ~——s danger in which they were placed, 
owing to Mr. Gammon’s being enraged against 
them on account of their last proposal—that he had 
now made up his mind to the loss of the election, 
and also to commence prosecution for bribery against 
every single member of the club; for that, Raving 
early suspected foul play, he was in a position “to 
nail every man of them,”’ without fixing himself or 
Mr. Titmouse. If he succeeded thus far—viz. in 
alarming them—then, after apparently dire per- 
plexity, he was suddenly to suggest one mode of at 
once securing themselves, and foiling their bitter 
enemy, Gammon; viz. hasten up to the pol] without 
a word to any one, and, by placing Titmouse at the 
top of the poll, destroy Gammon’s motive for commenc- 
ing his vindictive proceedings, and so take him in his 
own trap. Gammon then returned to the polling- 
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booth, (having named the signal by which he was 
to be apprised of success,) and resumed his former 
position, without giving to any one near him the 
slightest intimation of what he had been doing. If 
he imagined that any movement of Ais, at so critical 
a moment, had not been watched, he was grievously 
mistaken. There were three persons whose sole 
business it had been, during the whole of that day, 
to keep a lynx eye upon his every movement, espe- 
cially as connected with the Quaint Club. But his 
cunning emissary was equal to the exigency; and 
having (unseen) reconnoitred the street for a few 
moments, he imagined he detected one, if not two 
spies, lurking about. He therefore slipped out of a 
low back window, got down four or five back yards, 
and so across a small hidden alley, which enabled 
him to slip, unperceivedly, into the back room of the 
house he wished. 

“Ben! Ben!” he gasped, with an air of conster- 
nation. 

“ Hallo, man! what is’t?”? quoth Ben. 

“ Done! every man of you sold! Mr. Gammon 
turned tail on you. Just happened to overhear him 
swear a solemn,oath to Mr. Mudflint, that before 
four-and-twenty hours” ud * * 

“ Lord !—you, did you really?” 

“So help me !” exclaimed ‘he man, aghast. 

** What’s to be done?” quoth Ben, the perspira- 
tion bursting out all over his forehead. ‘ We've 
been made the cursedest fools of by some one. Hang 
me if I think the old beast at Fotheringham, or the 
young cub either, has ever meant”’ 

«« What signifies it? It’s all too late now.” 

“[sn’t there any way—eh? To be sure, I own I 
thought we were pitched a leet/e too high with Mr. 
Gam”—— 

** But he has you now, though; and you’ll find he’s 
a devil incarnate. But stop, I see’’-—he seemed as 
if a thought had suddenly ylanced across his puzzled 
and alarmed mind—* I'll tell you how to do him, and 
save yourselves yet.” 

“QO Lord!—eh?” exclaimed Ben, breathlessly. 

‘“* But are they all together?” 

“Oh, ay! In five minutes time we could all be on 
our way to the booth.” 

* Then don’t lose a minute—or all's lost!—Don’t 
explain to them the fix they’re in till it’s all over— 
and if ever you tell ’em, or any one, the bit 0” service 
I’ve”’ 

“* Never, Thomas, so help me——!” quoth Ben, 
grasping his companion’s hand as in a vice. 

** Off all of you to the booth, and poll for life and 
death, for Titmouse.” 

* What? Come—come, Master Thomas 

“ Ay, —- fool! Don’t you see? Make him 
win the election, and then in course Gammon’s no 
cause to be at you—he’ll have got all he wants.” 

** My eyes!” exclaimed Ben, as he suddenly per- 
ceived the stroke of policy. He snapped his finger, 
buttoned his coat, popped out of the house—within a 
few moments he was in the midst of the club, who 
were all in a back yard, behind a small tavern which 
they frequented. ‘ Now, lads!” he exclaimed, with 
a wink of his eye. He took the yellow and the blue 
colours out of his bosom; returned the blue and 
mounted the yellow: so in a trice did every one pre- 
sent, not one single question having been asked of 
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Ben, in whom they had perfect confidence. 
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But, to return to Mr. Gammon. It was now a 
moment or two past the half hour—there was scarcely 
half an hour more before the election must close. 
The mob were getting sullen. The Quaint Club 
were being asked for—now with hisses, then with 
cheers. All eyes were on Gammon, who felt that it 
was so. His face bore witness to the intensity of 
his emotions; he did not even attempt to disguise 
his desperate disappointment. His nerves were 
strung to their highest pitch of tension; and his eye 
glanced incessantly, but half-closed, towards a cor- 
ner house at a little distance: ah! it was suddenly 
lit up, as it were, with fire—never was such an in- 
stantaneous change seen in a man’s face before. He 
had at length caught the appointed signal; a man 
appeared at a window, and waved a little stick 
through it. 
up bosom of Gammon, and relieved him from a sense 
of suffocation. His feelings might have heen com- 
pared to those excited in our great commander, when 
the Prussians made their appearance at Waterloo. 
The battle was won; defeat converted into triamph; 
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| Within a few minutes afterwards Mr. Going Gone 
hastily chalked up on the board, and held it up ex- 
ultingly to the crowd— 


237 
149 


Titmouse, 
Delamere, 


88! 


* Hurrah !—hurrah !—hip, hip, hip, hurrah!” pealed 
from the crowd, while hands were upraised and 
whirled round, hats flung into the air, and every other 
mark of popular excitement exhibited. “Titmouse! 
—Titmouse !—Nuve Times nine For Mr. Titmouse!” 
was called for, and responded to with thrilling and 
overpowering effect. The newly elected member, 
| however, could not be pinched, or shaken, or ronsed, 


Majority, : ° 





A mighty sigh escaped from the pent- | out of the drunken stupor into which, from the com- 
bined influence of liquor and excitement, he had sunk, 
|'T'o enable him to go through the responsible duties 
io the day—viz. bobbing his head every now and 


then to the worthy and independent electors who 
came to invest him with the proud character of their 


but suddenly recollecting himself—aware that every | representative in the house of commons—he had 


muscle of his face was watched—he relapsed into his 
former gloom. Presently were heard the approach- 
ing sounds of musie—nearer and nearer came the 
clash of cymbals. the clangour of trombone and 
trumpet, the roll of the drum ;—all the crowd turned 
their faces towards the quarter whence the sounds 
came, and within a few seconds’ time was seen turn- 
ing the corner, full on its way to the booth, the banner 
of the Quaint Club, with yellow rosettes streaming 
from the top of each pole—yellow ribands on every 
one’s breast. Tne peopie’s CAUSE HAD TRIUMPHED! 
Their oppressors were prostrate! A wild and deafen- 
ing shout of triumph burst from the crowd as if they 
had been one man; and continued for several mi- 
nutes intermingling with the inspiriting sounds of 
the noble air—*“ Rule Britannia!’ played by the two 
bands, (that of Mr. Titmouse having instantly joined 
them.) On marched the club, two and two, and 
arm in arm, with rapid step; their faces flushed with 
excitement and exultation—their hands vehemently 
shaken by the shouting crowd, who opened a broad 
lane for them up to the polling booth. Oh, the con- 
trast exhibited in the faces of those standing there! 
What profonnd gloom, what vivid vexation, rigid 
despair, on the one hand—what signs of frantic ex- 
citement, joy, and triumph on the other!” « Tit- 
mouse!” cried the first member of the club, as he 
gave his vote; “Titmouse!” cried the second; 
* Titmouse !”” cried the third; “ Titmouse!” cried 
the fourth. The battle was won. Mr. Titmouse 
was ina majority, which went on increasing every 
minute amidst tremendous cheering. Mr. Gammon’s 
face and figure would at that moment have afforded 
a study for a picture; the strongly repressed feeling 
of triamph yet indicating its swelling influence upon 
his marked and expressive countenance, where an 
accurate eye might have detected also the presence 
of anxiety. Again and again were his hands shaken 
by those near him. Bloodsuck, Centipede, Mud- 
flint, Going Gone, Ginblossom, as they enthosiasti- 
cally gave him credit for the transcendent skill he 
had exhibited, and the glorious result it had secured. 
As the church clock struck four, the books were 
closed, the election was declared at an end, with 
eighteen of Mr. Titmouse’s voters yet unpolled. 


brought in his pocket a flask of brandy, which had 
been thrice replenished: in a word, the popular idol 
was decidedly not presentable ; and under the impulse 
of strong excitement, Mr. Gammon, infinitely to the 
disgust of the Reverend Smirk Mudflint, who was 
charged up to his throat with combustible matter, 
and ready to go off at an instant’s notice, stepped for- 
ward, and on removing his hat was received with 
several distinct and long-continued rounds of ap- 
plause. Silence having been at length partially 
restored— 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” he commenced, in an energetic 
tone and with an excited and determined air and 
manner, “* well may you utter those shouts of joy, 
for you have fought a noble fight and won a glorious 
victory, ( great cheering.) Your cause, the cause of 
freedom and good government, is triumphant over all 
opposition, (immense cheering.) The hideous forms 
of bigotry and tyranny are at this moment lying 
crushed and writhing, (vehement cheering rendered 
the rest of the sentence inaudible.) Gentlemen, 
truth and independence have this day met and over- 
thrown falsehood and slavery, (cheers,) in spite of 
the monstrous weapons with which they came into 
the field, ( grocns)—bribery, ( groans,) corruption, 
( groans,) intimidation, (/iesses,) coercion and trea- 
ne mingled groans and hisses.) But, gentlemen, 
thank God, all was in vain! Ve meerg maf cheering.) 
I will not say that a defeated despot is at this mo- 
ment sitting with sullen scowl in a neighbouring 
castle, (tremendous shouts of applause;) all his 
schemes frustrated, all his gold scattered in vain, 
and trampled under foot by the virtuous electors 
whor he songht first to corrupt, and then degrade 
into slaves, (great cheering.) Gentlemen, Jet us 
laugh at his defeat, (loud and prolonged laughter ;) 
but let us rejoice like men, like freemen, that the 
degraded and execrable faction to which he belongs 
is defeated, (cheering.)—Gentlemen, if ever there 
was a contest in which public spirit and principle 
triumphed over public and private profligacy, this 
has been it; and by this time to-morrow, hundreds 
of constituencies will be told, as their own struggles 





are ee to—look at Yatton—to emulate her 
proud and noble example; and England wil! soon 
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be enabled to throw off the hateful incubus that has 
so long oppressed her, (immense cheering.) But, 
gentlemen, yon are all exhausted, (Wo! no! and 
vehement cheers;) we are all exhausted, after the 
great labour and excitement of this glorious day, and 
need repose, in order that on the morrow we may 
meet refreshed to enjoy the full measure of our tri- 
umph, (cheering.) In particular, your distinguished 
representative, Mr. Titmouse, worn out with the ex- 
citement of the day, long depressed by the adverse 
aspect of the poli, was so overpowered with the snd- 
den and gloricus change effected by that band of 
patriots who (the rest of the sentence was 
d.owned in cheering.) Gentlemen, he is young, 
and unaccustomed to such extraordinary and exciting 
scenes, (hear, hear, hear!) but by the morrow he 
will have recovered sufficiently to present himself 
before you, (cheers.) In his name, gentlemen, I do 
from my soul thank you for the honour which you 
have conferred upon him, and assure you that he con- 
siders any past success with which Peovlinans may 
have blessed him (hear, hear, hear!) as nothing, 
when compared with the issue of this day’s struggle, 
(cheering.) Rely upon it that his conduct in parlia- 
ment will net disgrace you, (no, no, no!) And now, 
gentlemen, I must conclude, trusting that with vic- 
tory will cease animosity, and that there will be an 
immediate declaration of those feelings of frank and 
manly cordiality, and good feeling, which ought to 
distinguish free fellow-citizens, and, above all, is 
signally characteristic of Englishmen, (cheering.) 
Shake hands, gentlemen, with a fallen enemy, (we 
will, we wili!) and forget, when you have conquered, 
that you ever fought!” 

With these words, uttered with the fervour and 
eloquence which had indeed distinguished the whole 
of his brief address, he resumed his hat, amidst 
“three times three for Mr. Titmouse !’’—* three 
times three for Mr. Garnmon!”—* nine times nine 
groans for Mr. Delamere !’’—all of which were given 
with tumultuous energy. The two bands approached; 
the procession formed; the nearly insensible Tit- 
mouse, his face deadly pale and hat awry, was partly 
supported and partly dragged along Geowees Mr. 
Gammon and Mr. Going Gone; and to the inspiring 
air of **See the Conquering Hero comes,” and ac- 
companied by the cheering crowd, they all marched 
in procession to Mr. Titmouse’s committee room. 
He was hurried up stairs; then led into a bed-room; 
and there, soon, alas! experienced the overmasterin 
power of sickness, which instantly obliterated all 
recollection of his triumph, and made him utterly 
unconscious of the brilliant position to which he had 
just been elevated—equally to the honour of himself 
and his constituency, who justly and proudly regarded 

* Tirrtesat Trrmouse, Ese. M. P.”’ 
as the glorious first-fruits to them of the glorious 
* Bill for giving Everybody Everything.” 

Ata late hour that night, an interview took place 
between Ben Bran and Mr. Gammon, of which all 
that | shall say at present is, that it was equally con- 
fidential and satisfactory. There can be no harm, 
however, in intimating that Mr. Gammon made no 
allusion to the arrival of the Greek kalends; but he 
did to the fifteenth day after the meeting of par- 
liament. He satisfied Ben—and through him the 
Quaint Club—that Lord de la Zouch’s agents had 
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for ensnarmg the club—which Gammon had early 
seen through, and endeavoured to defeat. A little 
cireamstance which happened some two or three 
days afterwards, seemed to corroborate the truth of 
at Jeast a portion of his statements—viz. eight pro- 
secutions for bribery were brought against some 
members of the Quaint Club: and on their hastily 
assembling to consult upon so startling an incident, 
one still more so came to light;—five leading mem- 
bers were not to be found, Writs in actions for 
penalties of £500 each, were on the same day served 
upon—Barnabas Bloodsuck, Smirk Mudflint, (other- 
wise called the Reverend Smirk Mudflint,) Cephas 
Woodlouse, and—woe is me that | should have it to 
record !—** Oi.y Gammon, gentleman, one of the 
attorneys of our lord the king, before the king him- 
self, at W:stminster.”” The amount claimed from 
him was £4000; from Bloodsuck £3000; and from 
Mudflint £2500, which would, alas, have alone ab- 
sorbed all the pew rents of his little establishment 
for one hundred years to come, if his system of moral 
teaching should so long live. What was the con- 
sternation of these gentlemen to discover, when in 
their turn they called a private meeting of their lead- 
ing friends, that one of them also was missing, viz. 
Judas M*Do’em! Moreover, it was palpable that 
amidst an ominous silence and calmness on the other 
side—even on the part of Trve Blue—the most 
guarded and systematic and persevering search for 
evidence was going on; and with all Gammon’s 
self-possession, the sudden sight of Mr. Crafty 
stealthily quitting the house of an humble Yellow 
voter, a week after the election, occasioned him 
somewhat sickening sensations. Gammon was not 
unaccustomed to wade in deep waters; but these 
were very deep! However, a great point had been 
gained. Mr. Titmouse was M. P. for Yatton; and 
Mr. Gammon had maintained his credit in high quar- 
ters, where he stood pledged as to the result of the 
election; having been long before assured that ever 
member returned into the new parliament was wort 
his weight in gold. 

Such were the thoughts passing through the acute 
and powerful mind of Gammon, as he sate late one 
night alone at Yatton, Mr. Titmouse having retired 





to his bed-room half stupified with liquor. and anx- 
ious to complete matters by smoking himself to 
sleep. The wind whistled cheerlessly round the 
angle of the hall in which was situated the room 
where he sate, his feet resting on the fender, his arms 
folded, and his eyes fixed on the fire. Then he took 
up the newspaper, recently arrived from town, which 
contained a report of his speech to the elecvors at 
the close of the poll; it was the organ of the Whig 
party—the Morning Growl; aud its leading article 
commented in very encomiastic terms upon his ad- 
dress, “‘ given in another part of the paper.’ His 
soul heaved with disgust at the thoughts of his own 
dissimulation ;—* Independence !” * Purity of Elec- 
tion!” * Public Principle!” * Triumph of Principle!” 
* Popular enthusiasm !” * Man ot the people!” Look, 
thought he—eugh—at Titmouse ! Is representation an 
utter farcee—a mere imaginary privilege of the peo- 
ple? If not, what but public swindlers are we who 
rocure the return of such idiots as—faugh ! Would 
had been on the other,” He rose, sighed, lit 
his chamber candle, and retired—to bed, but not to 
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rest; for he spent several hours in endeavouring to 
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retrace every step which he had taken in the election | 


—with a view to ascertaining how far it could be 
proved that he had legally implicated himself. The 
position in which, indeed, he and those associated 
with him in the election were placed, was one which 
required his most anxious consideration, with a view, 
not merely to the retention of the seat so a 
won, but to the tremendous personal liabilities wit 
which it was sought to fix him. The inquiries 
which he instituted into the practices which he had 
been led to believe prevailed openly upon the other 
side, led to no satisfactory results. If the enemy 
had bribed, they had done so with consummate skill 
and caution. Yet he chose to assume the air of one 
who thought otherwise; and gave directions for 
writs for penalties to be forthwith served upon Mr. 
Parkinson, Mr. Gold, Mr. St. Aubyn, and Mr. Miln- 
thorpe—all of whom, as indeed he had expected, 
only laughed at him. But it was wofully different 
as regarded himself and his friends: for before Mr. 
Crafty took his departure from Yatton, he had col- 
lected a body of evidence against all of them, of 
the most fearful stringency and completeness. In 
fact, Lord de la Zouch had determined that, if it cost 
him ten thousand pounds more, he would spare no 
effort, as well to secure the seat for his son, as to 
punish those who had been guilty of the atrocious 
practices which had been revealed to him. 

Need I say with what intense interest, with what 
absorbing anxiety, the progress of this contest had 
been watched by the Aubreys? From Lady de la 
Zouch and other friends, but more porter from 
Dr. Tatham, who had regularly forwarded the True 
B'ue, and also written frequent and full letters, they 
had learned, from time to time, all that was going 
on. Mr. Aubrey had = po them for the adverse 
issue of the affair; he had never looked for anything 
else; but could he or any of them feel otherwise 
than a painful and indignant sympathy with the lit- 
tle Doctor, on reading his account of the gross insult 
which had been offered to him at the hustings? 
Kate, before she had read half of it, sprang from 
her chair, threw down the letter, cried bitterly, then 
kissed the venerable Doctor’s hand-writing, and 
walked to and fro, flashing lightning from her eyes, 
as her vivid fancy saletad to her with painful dis- 
tinctness that scene of wanton and brutal outrage, 
on one of the most gentle, benevolent, and spotless 
of God’s creatures, whose name was associated in 
all their minds, with every thing that was pious, 
pure, and .good—indeed they were all powerfully 
affected. As for the Reverend Smirk Muadflint— 
** Presumptuous wretch !”’ quoth Kate, as her flash- 
ing eye met that of her brother: and he felt that his 
feelings, like her own, could not be expressed. The 
first account she received of the outrage perpetrated 
on Delamere was in the columns of the True Blue, 
which being published that evening, had been in- 
stantly forwarded to town by Dr. Tatham. It 
blanched her cheek; she then felt a mist comin 
over her eyes—a nuimbness—a faintness ensued, an 
she sank upon the sofa, and swooned. It was a long 
while after she had recovered before a flood of tears 
relieved her excitement. “I'was no use disguising 
matters, even had she felt so disposed, before those 
who felt so exquisite and vivid a sympathy with her; 
and who did not restrain their ardent and enthusias- 
tic expressions of admiration at the spirited and 
noble manaer in which Delamere had commenced 
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and carried on his adventure. At whose instance, 
and to please whom, had it been really undertaken! 
| Kate’s heart fluttered intensely at the bare notion of 
|seeing him again in Vivian street. He would come 
—she felt—with a sort of claim upon her!—And he 
made his desired and dreadful appearance some days 
afterwards, quite unexpectedly. Kate was playing 
jon the piano, and had not heard his knock; so that 
he was actually in the drawing-room before she was 
aware of his being in London, or had formed the 
slighest expectation of such a thing. 

** Heavens, Mr. Delamere !—Is it you!” she stam- 
mered, rising from the piano, her face having sud- 
denly become pale. 

“ Ay, sweet Kate—unless I am become some one 
else, as—the rejected of Yatton’’—he replied fondly, 
as he grasped her hands fervently in his own, and 
led her to the sofa. 

* Don’t—don’t—Mr. Delamere’’—said she faintly, 
striving to release one of her hands, which she in- 
stantly placed before her eyes to conceal her rising 
and violent emotion. Her brother and Mrs. Aubrey 
considerately came to her relief, by engaging Dela- 
mere in conversation. He saw their object; and re- 
leasing Miss Aubrey, for the present, from his atten- 
tions, soon had entered into a long and very animated 
account of all his Yatton doings. In spite of her- 
self, as it were, Kate drew near the table, and, en- 
grossed with interest, listened, and joined in the 
conversation, as if it had not been actually Delamere 
who was sitting beside her. He made very light of 
the little accident of the wounded lip—but as he 
went on, Kate looked another way, her eyes ob- 
structed with tears, and her very heart yearning to- 
| wards him. “Oh, Mr. Delamere!”—she suddenly 
|and vehemently exclaimed—“ what wretches they 
were to use you so!’’—and then blushed scarlet. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Aubrey went down stairs to 
fetch up one of Doctor Tatham’s letters for a particu- 
lar purpose; and—what will my lady readers say! 
—I—I—in fact, it is useless mincing matters,—De- 
lamere, who was sitting next to Kate, thought that 
no time was like the present—she never looked so 
beautiful—he threw his arms round her, and kissed 
her white forehead half a dozen times 

“Fie, fie, Mr. Delamere!” said Mrs. Aubrey, 
—F colouring, but not with a very angry air— 
“are these the tricks you have learned at Yatton?” 

“ Pray, Mr. Delamere—I beg—I entreat of you— 
don’t”’—quoth Kate, striving vehemently to detach 
his arms from her waist, which she barely succeeded 
in doing before her brother re-entered the room. The 
faces of all three of them burned like fire—and if 
Aubrey suspected any thing, he said nothing, but 
was soon engaged with the letter he-had gone in 
quest of. 

“ Well—see if I'm not M. P. for Yatton, yet”— 
said Delamere, with a confident air, just ore he 
rose to go—*‘ and that within a few weeks, too; and 
then’*»—— x 

* Don’t be too sure of that,” said Aubrey gravely. 

“Sure? [’'ve no more doubt of it,” replied Dela- 
mere briskly, “than I have of our now being in 
Vivian street—if there be the slightest pretence to 
fairness in a committee of the House of Commons. 
Why, upon my honour, we’ve got no fewer than 
eleven distinct, unequivocal” 

“If election committees are to be framed of such 
people as appear to have been returned” — 
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There was not a lad in the school where my 
early days were spent, who had a better allowance 
than Gilbert Lane; he was the only son of wealthy 
and respectable parents. They were possessed of at 
least three thousand a-year, as Gilbert well knew, 
and certainly were most generous to their petted son, 
who had never been contradicted in his life, before 
he came to school. 

At Raby House school, we had only twelve boys; 
our master was an honest, upright man, as fond of 
discipline as your friend the vill school master, 
and, like him, not at all disposed “ to spare the rod, 
and spoil the child.” 

Gilbert was not only a very handsome, but a 
very clever boy; he would hit off in ten minutes 
whnt would take any other lad twenty; and his long 
curling hair, of a bright gold colour, flowing over 
his shoulders, his Jarge grey eyes and brilliant com- 
plexion, gained him the name of “The Beauty,” a 
distinction lads in my time were not ambitious to 
obtain. He certainly was handsome; and would 
have been very handsome, but for an expression of 
cunning which lurked in the more hidden corners of 
his face; and though his brow was fair, it was not 
open. Such was the first impression he made on 
me; but my father had always said, “ My dear son, 
if you conceive a prejudice against a person at first 
sight, always be ready to lay it down; if in his 
favour, cling to it as long as you can, for it is our duty 
to avoid impressions against our fellow-creatures.”” 

No boy in the school brought so many boxes with 
him to Raby House as Gilbert Lane; and two of the 
little lads discovered that one of the chests contained 


apples, oranges, and, it was to be supposed, cakes. 
Gilbert, at his father’s request, had a small room ap- 
propriated to his own use; and we boys were not 
sorry for it, for we were very happy in our chamber, 


and disliked the idea of a stranger much. Our mas- 
ter gave us a holiday in honour of the new pupil’s 
arrival, and little Henry and Caleb were fall of ex- 
pectation of a feast, which they hoped would make 
its appearance from Gilbert’s chest. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case; but when we retired to bed, 
Caleb’s quick ear caught the sound of munch, munch, 
munch, from Gilbert’s room. After the lights had 
been extinguished, he applied his little eye to the 
key-hole—a proceeding which | highly disapproved 
of—and saw this selfish boy sitting in the bright 
moonlight, surrounded by oranges, cakes, and con- 
fectionary of all kinds, and eating, first of one, then 
of another, in a manner which filled the little ob- 
server with shame. 

“I never thought any one could be so 
exclaimed. “What signifies his new clothes, and 
fine silver buckles and large bows, and beautiful 
curly hair, which we all admired so much, if he has 
a narrow heart—a heart” added the little fellow, 
“no bigger than my little finger. 1 suppose he will 
not let me fly his kite, or play with his playthings !” 
All this was said in a whisper, for we ought to have 
been asleep. The next morning we wondered if 
Gilbert would eat his breakfast; and it did not es- 
cape our observation, that kind Mrs. Moreton, the 
doctor’s wife, pressed him frequently to take his 
bread and butter, but without offtet. 


y,” he |the doctor. 
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“ Poor fellow, he is fretting for his parents,” said 
the lady; but we boys knew he had already 
break fasted. 

The very first day placed Gilbert Lane at the top 
of his class, and we saw that the new comer was a 
lad of no mean ability; but we also perceived that 
his selfishness was not confined to eating—he never 
then, or at any other time, gave a schoolmate the 
slightest assistance. If a word was missed, he was 
never the one to whisper it to the defaulter ; he would 
never endeavour to screen a fault, or assist either a 
big or little boy out of a dilemma. He would stand 
by, and hear a fellow-pupil severely reprimanded for 
an occurrence which his kindness might have pre- 
vented, and he would even hear the reprimand with 
satisfaction. 

“ Gilbert,” I said to him one day—I was three 
years older than he—* Gilbert, you will never gain 
the hearts of boys or men, if you pursue this selfish 
course.”’ “I don’t care,’’ was his answer “ for either 
the one or the other; I shall have lots of money, and 
my own way.” 

lt would take hours to describe to you the various 
ramifications of his selfishness; but it frequently 
brought its own punishment, to the destruction of 
the ease and enjoyment he so dearly loved. Once, 
I remember, he ate as usual by himself so large a 
quantity of plum-cake, that he was confined to his 
room for more than a week; no one pitied him but 
little Caleb. The child would steal in during play- 
hours, read to Gilbert, or sit silently watching while 
he slept—drawing or withdrawing the curtains so as 
to shade his eyes from the light, and tending him as 
if he had been a brother; indeed, to this day, I can 
never think of Caleb without a thrill of happiness, 
for what he was in childhood so was he in manhood 
--a noble, disinterested fellow ; still living respected 
and beloved by all to whom he is known. /hen 
Gilbert grew better, he treated his little friend with 
rather more consideration, but still nothing could 
tempt him to forego his own comfort. ‘I will not 
lend you my pencil, Caleb,”’ I heard him say, * be- 
cause I may want it before you have done with it; 
and I must not be inconvenienced.” It was painful 
to see any boy so heartless. 

One day a letter was given to the good doctor 
while we were at dinner, and I heard him say to his 
wife, “I must not tell him suddenly.” 

“There is no danger of wounding his feelings,” 
she replied ; ‘don’t you see he is eating his dinner.” 
“ Master Gilbert Lane,” said the doctor aloud, «I 
am sorry to tell you that your mother is not well.” 
“She has often colds at this season of the year, sir,” 
was the reply, and Gilbert went on finishing his 
roast beef. “But she is seriously ill,’’ continued 
“Indeed, sir, I am very sorry for it,” 
and he laid down his knife and fork, after having 
delicately salted and eaten the Jast morsel. ‘She 
is so ill, so very ill,” the master went on, evidently 
provoked at his coolness on such an occasion, “ that 

our father has sent the carriage for you; it is wait- 
ing at the entrance.” Gilbert turned a little pale, 
and half rose from his seat, as if to prepare for his 
departure; but the sight of his favourite pie, which 
was at that moment placed upon the table, made him 
waver in his determination—he stood uncertain how 
to act—the pie was cut—/le resumed his seat—the 


boys murmured their disapprobation, and the master, 
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fixing his eyes s‘eadily upon him, said, * Sir, your 
mother is dying, and the carriage is waiting.” 

“Yes, sir; but if you are good enough to help me 
first, I shall be dove in a minute !”” 

I shall never forget the groan of anger at this selfish 
heartlessness, which they had never imagined could 
be carried to such an extreme. Doctor Moreton’s 
appreciation of the youth’s talents had made him 
overlook several traits which unfortunately he con- 
sidered of minor importance; for Gilbert had hardly 
taken the trouble to conceal his selfishness even from 
the doctor. If he had been placed with a master 
who considered greatness as second to goodness, I 
think the fault, instead of growing into a crime, 
might have been considerably decreased. The mas- 
ter was painfully shocked by this public display of 
wickedness, for such I must call it; and with tears 
in his eyes, gave a reproof to him, and a lesson to 
us, which { never forgot: he said that the talent pos- 
sessed by Master Lane made him the greater sinner, 
for that he was perfectly aware of the difference be- 
tween good and evil. He drew tears even from the 
boy himself, who departed from the house with the 
dislike of all whose esteem, respect, and affection 
he must have commanded but for the ascendancy his 
besetting sin had obtained over him in every respect. 

His mother, his too affectionate, too indulgent 
mother, died before his arrival. She had heard the 
sound of the carriage wheels in the court-yard ; had 
extended her hand te meet his grasp; had turned the 
last light of her dying eyes towards the door; but 
the hand was stayed—the sight departed before he 
entered the room. two minutes sooner, he would 
have had her blessing !—that blessing he had lost in 
his anxiety—for what? a piece of pie! 

Now, you must remember that this youth, this 
Gilbert Lane, possessed abilities .of no common 
order; that he was intelligent, well-informed, and of 
graceful manners and address. But both his tutor 
and his father, and, above all, the servants, felt they 
were on/y company manners; and those immediately 
around him were perpetually subjected to annoy- 
ances which the residence of an intensely selfish 
person in a house is sure to create; his equals, when 
they became intimates, avoided him, and even his in- 
feriors, if they obeyed his commands, spread the 
fame of his evil disposition over the country. Some 
tolerated him out of respect to his father, who, 
though a weak, was a kindly man; others because 
of his wealth, which is sure to command the outward 
attention of mean and groveling minds; a few ad- 
mired his abilities, but none loved Gilbert Lane for 
his own sake—for his own sake none loved him; and 
the experience of a long life has convinced me that 
it is necessary to the happiness of every living thing 
to be beloved: the meanest reptile that crawls the 
earth, however obnoxious it is to us, has something 
that loves it, a partner, or its own offspring, who see 
no deformity in the parent that cherishes their help- 
lessness., 
the dogs that crouched ronnd his feet, were so ac- 
customed to feel his foot or the lash of his whip, 
when they inconvenienced him in the slightest de- 
gree, that they obeyed from fear. He had his own 
particular chairs, bis favourite dishes, his own this, 
that, and the other, which no one was to interfere 
with; te his own father—his own kind, weak father, 
his once loving father—he had become a positive 


Nothing, however, loved Gilbert Lane; | 
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| nuisance: what, then, must he have been to others? 
But Mr. Lane could not continue in the state of dis- 
comfort to which his son had reduced him; he re- 
solved to marry again; and when he communicated 
his determination to Gilbert, who was then about 
sixteen, his observation was “* Marry again, sir! you 
are not serious. Why, father, if you marry again, 
what is to become of me?” 

It was my fate again to meet this selfish youth at 
Oxford. His beauty, and his great attainments, } is 
anticipated wealth, won him distinction even there. 
But after a little time, that distinction was far more 
painful than pleasing. 

“Lane could do this, and Lane could do that.” 
*“True—but he is so selfish!” was the invariable 
answer. Then, if a party was forming, “Shall we 
ask Lane?” ‘Oh, no, he spoils every thing, he is 
so selfish.” 

In process of time his father had other children, 
and then came the rumour that Gilbert Lane’s for- 
tune would not be as large as was originally sup- 
posed. He knew this; and always alive to his own 
interests, obtained the hand of a very wealthy young 
lady, who, captivated by his beauty, and unac- 
quainted with his previous character, consented, on 
a very short intimacy, to become his wife. She soon 
found that she was his victim; she became mother 
to five children, and died, I believe—if ever woman 
did—of a broken heart. Still he had plenty of 
riches; his children were admired—he liked what- 
ever he had to be admired—but as- they grew up, 
their feelings, their education, their advancement in 
life, were sacrificed to the selfishness of their father, 
and one by one they deserted him, all but one pale, 
patient girl, whom perhaps he had regarded the least 
of those whom God had given him. 

Accustomed as he had been to indulge in what, | 
dare say, boys, you have heard called the “ pleasnres 
of the table’”—which are sure to bring pains—at an 
early age Gilbert Lane felt the tortures of the gout, 
and the agonies of continued headaches; neither his 
wealth nor his talents could remove these, which he 
had brought upon himself. His father was still a 
robust old man, while he was a decrepit young one; 
and he had the additional mortification of knowing 
that his step-brothers and sisters would inherit what- 
ever portion of his father’s property he could leave 
them; not that he wanted, for, as 1 have told you 
before, his wife's fortune had been ample. 

Hearing of his extreme suffering, I called to see 
him. The servant, of whom I inquired particularly 
the state of his health, did not show any sympathy 
about it; “ Master was as usual.” When | entered 
his room, it was crowded with all the luxuries, which 
in themselves are harmless and elegant, but, when 
unaccompanied by cheerfulness and content, show 
like flowers in a sepulehre. He was seated in an 
easy chair, his feet encased in flannels, and resting 
on a sofa; his features were bloated. At a fittle 
distance sat his pale, fair daughter, the youngest of 
|his family; she was about fourteen. and had evi- 
|dently been reading to him, though her eyes were 
red from weeping. Almost under her dress crouched 
a little spaniel; and a basket of grapes was upon a 
| stand by his side. He seemed glad to see me, and 
| 1 believe he was, for selfishness such as his has few 





| visiters ; but our conversation soon flagged ; he knew 
1 could not have forgotten his unpopularity at school 
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Ss own the expectation that all should bow down to his will;|  « Lovely, be mine!” 
young and disappointed in this, his selfishness deepened | But her bright face saddened in sweet sympathy, 
unse- into a rooted hatred of that world which he believed | as she whispered, “ oe for thee!” 
ed, on at war with him. He said he was sure he should ’ 
e soon not live to be old. 1 knew that death would ere long | Glittering on the majestic brow of night, 
nother be busy in his dwelling, but not with him, | A star was my companion and my friend: 
roman The selfishness that could keep a son from the | Vast fields of thought it opened to my mind; 
ity of bedside of a dying mother, and make him think only I loved it as friends love the soul that’s gone. 
what- of himself when a daughter was about to be taken) Glorious, shine on! : 
Iw UP, for ever from the domestic hearth, needs no comment! Lead up to loftier heights my mounting way! 
ent in of mine. | But it sank on its grave, the sky! 
father, My next visit was to his dying daughter. She| 
pale, was indeed a sweet, unselfish child. ** Do come and | Lady! that bird, and flower, and dream, and star, 
> least see poor papa, when I am gone,” she said, “and |*T'was thou! “Ah, why thus ’reft my torn soul 
teach him to look to heaven, as you have now taught ground?” 
hat, I me; for in this world there will be no one to love him.”’| And, lo, the great wind from its halls of sound, 
asnres Sweeping, with master-hand, the chords of air, 
~at an “ How very shocking,” observed Mark, “it must} —Earth’s sister fair, 
gout, he, to have no one to love one—no friend, no one at| Did syllable its music into mortal mode: 
er his all to love one,” repeated the boy more than once. |* It was the will of God!” 
ich he “ How very desolate, how very miserable it must be ; | Tait’s Magazine. 
still a no one to love one! Oh, sir, when that dear young 
y one; lady died, how wretched that bad gentleman must i pet 
wing have been!” “He was certainly,” answered the! vue 
what- clergyman, “very wretched; and died about five | SONNET. 
leave years ago, more neglected than you can imagine ; he} On visiting the House at Boulogne on which i inscribed, 
1 you sent for me a few hours before: his —~ re it ney * Ici est mort ( Auteur de Gil Blas.” 
too fearful an end to describe to you. My dear boys, : - ‘ : 
‘oO see the outline | have given is sufficient to edo you the | “ Joi est mort Le Sage.” But cates bat Ges s , 
wr blackness, worthlessness, and misery of a seLrisn| a So ram ie Blas! 
pathy spirit. . ; er 
rte red “There is no true happiness in this world,” ob-| Of change affects him not; he will abide 
y _ served the good clergyman, “except in the discharge F .- * ee ante mer namer ? 
when of our duties, he they what they may. We can only | Which like = ow ia "a il and old. 
show live with advantage to ourselves, in proportion as} N teh, it or moet arp, ar pte rail and old, 
in an we perform our duty to others. And the peasant! ie longer coalc Aso te . "Des did sae ; 
sting who brings up his family by hard bat most honour- nto the master’s touch! ut did the mind 
little able industry, deserves as much praise, and as much | hat framed the melody, and woke the strings, 
¥ of respect, too, in his sphere, as the prince who rules a/ O With thet eld harp Sg ap: Senetened 
evi- rovi - = , ” 0 é : ‘ . 
were ry es ween eee The mind and music live (though cast aside 
ached The broken harp.) Le Sage hath never died! 
pon a Fraser’s Magazine. 
ay and 
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THE CONTRABANDIST. 


One of the most favourite occupations of the Spa- 
nish mountaineer, is the irregular trade which is car- 
ried on along the whole frontier, from Biscay to 
Catalonia, and, in general, round the whole circuit 
of Spain. The almost total want of manufactures in 
the country, and the vexatious and barbarian nature 
of the prohihitory laws, engender the appetite for 
foreign luxuries. ‘The smugglers have thus for ages 
constituted a very numerous, active, and even pros- 
perous body in Spain; and, in fact, are the deposi- 
taries not only of a large portion of the national 
wealth, but of such viriues as have survived the na- 
tional degeneracy. ‘They are brave, industrious, and 
patriotic; and in the French war formed some of the 
most gallant defenders of their country. Their 
superior general intelligence, their knowledge of 
French, their practice in the use of arms, and their 
habits of combination, made them singularly danger- 
ous to the enemy; and some of the most extraordi- 
nary achievements of the Guerillas were said to be 
due to the roving but vigorous spirit of the “ Contra- 
bandista.”” The following lines are set to a highly 
characteristic and popular native air:— 

* Yo soy Contrabandista, 
Y campo por mis réspetos.”’ 
** De todos los hombres me desafio, 
De ningun’ tengo miedo.” 
&ce. &c. &e. 


I’m a bold smuggler; 
[ don’t care who knows 
That I’m always the slave 
Of the ladies. 
For the custom-house rogues 
I have bullets and blows; 
But the service of beauty 
My trade is. 
Come, my sweet Spanish roses ! 
Come buy, come buy; 
I have goods for all fancies, 
Come try, come try. 
Here are carrings and bracelets, 
Like woman’s bright glance, 
Here are sandals so light, 
Of themselves they might dance. 
All the beauties are loging 
To come to my stall ; 
I have rings for the wedding 
And wreaths for the ball. 
See these gossamer veils! 
M-chlin has no such laces, 
Though I own ’twere a pity 
To hide your sweet faces. 
At Loretto, these beads 
Round “ Our Lady” were hung. 
See these mirrors! they’d make 
Your grandmothers look young. 
In short, such a cargo 
In Spain was ne’er seen; 
*Tis in friendship I show it, 
*T'was made for the queen. 


I'm a bold smuggler ; 
I don’t care who knows; 





I’m a fav’rite from 
Bilboa to Cadiz. 
I'd take the Grand Turk 
Any day by the nose ; 
For your smuggler 
A true Spanish blade is. 
Come, bold Caballeros! 
Come buy, come buy; 
The sun’s going down, 
I must fly, I must fly. 
Come, my heroes of Spain 
What’s the use of these pearls 
But to hang round the necks 
Of those diamond-eyed girls? 
Hark! the Ronda* are riding— 
I'll swear twas a shot! 
Would you have me stand here 
To be killed on the spot? 
Here are meerschaums from Turkey, 
And cameos from Greece— 
I’m ruin’d by their sale: 
They’re for nothing a _ 
See this ring—the Mogu 
Never wore such a stone. 
I’m mounting my mule: 
You'll repent when I’m gone. 
In short, such a cargo 
In Spain was ne'er seen; 
*Tis high treason to sell it, 
*T was made for the queen. 


I’m a bold smuggler; 
I don’t care who knows ; 
1 can take down a bull 
With my iance, sir. 
I have powder and shot 
For Frenchmen and crows, 
And have oft led 
Napoleon a dance, sir. 
What cares the Guerill« 
For sunshine or snow? 
His heart’s in his hand 
When he follows the foe. 
We laugh at their columns, 
We laugh at their lines, 
When we sharpen our knives 
And unsling our carbines. 
The Frenchman is coming. 
Hillo! hillo! 
The true Spanish style 
Is no word—but a blow. 
He may plunge in our valleys— 
We'll wait for him there, 
He shall find the Guerilla 
A wolf in his lair. 
He may climb up our hills, 
The Guerilla is nigh, 
To make his last bed 
With his face to the sky. 
His bones shall be dust, 
And his blood shall be rain, 
Before he shall trample 
The heroes of Spain. 


* The custom-house patrols. 
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From the United Service Journal. | wae appear - Mr. Van Buren is predetermined 
| that the report of his commissioners shall remove all 
THE NAVY ee etan te iat UNITED |impressions prejudicial to the interests of the United 
asi S | States. “Sie volo, sic jubeo, voluntas stet pro ra- 
At the close of the political year of the United tione,” is the principle of his policy, as indicated in 
States, which is with the month of November, the the quotation from his message. And then, as if one 
heads of the various departments of state lay before boundary question at a time were not sufficient, in the 
the president of the republic full and detailed reports | very next sentence to that we have given, Mr. Van 
of the condition and prospects of the departments | Buren appears to have raised up another. He has 
over which they preside; among them are reports|made, he informs congress, a proposition to the 
from the secretaries of the navy and of war. These | British government for the settlement, by arbitration, 
documents accompany the annual message which the | of that part of the boundary, which lies between Lake 
resident sends to congress; and are, like it, and, | Superior and the Lake of the Woods, in conformity 
indeed, every other American state paper, very|with the Treaty of Ghent. And when this new 
lengthy. boundary question shall have become the source of 
The state and condition of the navy and army of |as much protracted and dangerous discussion as the 
the United States cannot be to this country subjects | other, the next president will doubtless find beyond 
of merely professional interest; they have at all | the Rocky Mountains the moterials for a third terri- 
times a national relation to it, but more particularly | torial dispute,—at all events, those materials exist 
so at the present time, when there is sull a subject|in the minds of American politicians. 
existing between England and the United States, the| We make these observations not only for the im- 
settlement of which may produce hostilities between | portance which they appear to us to possess in them- 
the two nations: or, to speak more plainly, a subject | selves, but to show our readers that an acquaintance 
which the good sense and determined conduct of the | with the actual state of the United States navy and 
respectable, educated, and moderate portion of our| army is a matter to us of national importance; and, 
transatlantic brethren can alone prevent forming a| feeling ourselves that importance, we proceed to lay 
casus belli. It is true, that President Van Buren, in| before them abstracts of Mr. Paulding’s report on 
his last dying message, sent on the 9th of last De-| that navy, and Mr. Poinsett’s on that army. 
cember, to the second session of the twenty-sixth And first as to thenavy. Before, however, giving 
congress of the United States, touches on the subject | the substance of Mr. Paulding’s report, we lay before 
of the northeastern boundary question in a tone /|our readers* the latest return of the vessels of war of 
generally pacific; and, indeed, clearly shows that|the United States, made up Ist June, 1840. 
the great delay which has taken place as to the agree-| In the service of the United States’ Navy, there 
ment of the basis of a project for the final and cer-| are 55 Captains, 55 Commanders, 290 Lieutenants, 
tain adjustment of the limits in dispute is attributable |61 Surgeons, 17 Passed Assistant-Surgeons, 52 As- 
to Lord Palmerston, and not to himself or to Mr. |sistant-Surgeona, 51 Pursers, 13 Chaplains, 191 


Forsyth. Yet, even in that message, there is an in- | Passed Midshipmen, 231 Midshipmen, and 29 Mas- 
dication of the unscrupulous feelings that animate | ters. 


United States’ politicians on this question. The yearly pay of a Senior ee in service, is 
“Three commissioners,” says Mr. Van Buren, | $4500, on leave, $3500; of a Captain in service, 
“were appointed shortly after the adjournment of | $4000, on other duty, $3500, off duty, $2500. The 
congress, under the act of the jast session providing | pay of a Commander in sea service, is $2500, on 
for the exploration and survey of the line which sepa- {other duty, $2100, on leave, &c., $1800; that of 
rates the states of Maine and New Hampshire from | Commanding Lieutenants, $1800, Lieutenants or 
the British provinces: they have been actively em- | others, $1500, waiting orders, $1200. The pay ofa 
ployed until their progress was interrupted by the | Full Surgeon varies from $1000 to $2700, according 
inclemency of the season, and will resume their|to length of service; and that of Midshipmen from 
labours as soon as practicable in the ensuing year. | $300 to $700. 
It is understood that their respective examinations will| But now for the Annual Report of the Secretary « f 
throw new light upon the subject in controversy, and | the a 
serve to remove many erroneous impressions which may| The Navy of the United States has been chiefly 
have been made elsewhere prejudicial to the rights of j}employed during the last year in the protection of 
the United States.”’ the Republic’s commerce in the Mediterranean, the 
The last sentence of this extract denotes “a fore-| Pacific, on the Coast of Brazil, and in the Gulf of 
gone conclusion.”” Jt is understood. What! it is|Mexico. The squadron in the Mediterranean, under 
understood, without having seen the reports! Mr.|Commodore Hull, consists of the Ohio, 74; the 
Van Buren’s usual caution appears to have forsaken | Brandywine, a first-class frigate; and the Cyane 
him here. In Europe it is not usual for ministers,|sloop of war. That in the Pacific, under Commo- 
even to refer to reports on a subject which may pro- dore Claxton, is composed of the Constitution frigate ; 
duce war, before they are in possession of them: but the St. Louis sloop of war; and the schooner Shark ; 
here we have the president of a republic roundly and to join these, the sloops Yorktown and Dale 
asserting in his message to its legislature, that re- were on the eve of departure. After joining the 
ports which he has not seen “ will serve to remove /Squadron, the Yorktown was to be —— ona 
many erroneous impressions which have been made cruise to the Sandwich and the Society Islands, New 
elsewhere prejadicial to the rights of the United | Zealand, the Coast of Japan the Gulf of California, 
States ;” or, in other words, will remove the errone- | and the Ladrones and the Marquesas, “ for the gene 
ous impressions produced by the reports of the British 
commissioners. To onr simple comprehension it * We omit the tales. —.Museum, 
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ral protection of our whaling interests, and oth © 
commercial purposes.”” And here we may remark, 
by the way, that, during the last twelve months, the 
American whalers have completely prevented the 
British from fishing off their own colony of Western 
Australia, and have actually, by violence, occupied, 
by huts, &e., a portion of that colony! But the 
British Admiralty is not so regardful of - the general 
protection of our whaling interests” as the United 
States Secretary ef the Navy is. 

On the coast of Brazil the United States’ squad- 
ron is commanded by Commodore Ridgely, and con- 
sists of the Potomac, a first-class frigate; the De- 
eatur and Marion sloops of war; and the schooner 
Enterprise. ‘The blockade of the coast of the Argen- 
tine Republic by France had induced the govern- 
ment to fit out the Concord sloop of war to join these 
vessels. The West India squadron is now under 
Commodore Wilkinson, and consists of the Mace- 
donian frigate, and the sloops of war Levant and 
Warren. 

In the course of the last year, the schooner Enter- 
prise and the sloops of war Lexington and Falmouth, 
have retyrned from the Pacific station; the razee 
Independence and the sloop of war Fairfield, from 
Brazil; the Ontario, for repairs, and the Erie, unfit 
for service, from the Gulf of Mexico; the frigate 
Columbia. and corvette John Adams, employed in a 
cruise in the Indian and China Seas, under asm 
dore George C. Read, for the protection of the com- 
merce of the United States in that quarter, have also 
returned. he frigate ConstellMion, and sloop of 
war Boston, have recently sailed for Rio de Janeiro, 
where they will replenish their supplies, and receive 
Captain Kearney. who will hoist his pendant on 
board the Constellation, as commander of the East 
Indian squadron, and proceed with that vessel and 
the Boston to carry out his instructions. 

Mr. Van Buren, in his Message, states the nature 
of those instructions. “A small squadron,” he 
says, “consisting of the frigate Constellation and 
the sloop of war Boston, under Commodore Kearney, 
is now on its way to the China and Indian Seas, for 
the purpose of attending to our interests in that quar- 
ter.” 

Mr. Paulding then proceeds to state the discove- 
ries made by the exploring expedition to the Atlantic 
Sea. On the 19th of January, 1840, the Vincennes 
discovered land in lat. 66.2 south, long. 154.27 east, 
and had soundings in thirty fathoms water. The 
same day the Peacock made a similar discovery in 
lat. 66.31 long. 153.40, and obtained soundings at a 
depth of three hundred and twenty fathoms. Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes coasted along this land, and had sight 
of it at various times for a distance of eighteen hun- 
dred miles, and denominated it the Antaretie Conti- 
nent. It is described as presenting one vast mass of 
snow and ice, apparently rising almost perpendicu- 
larly from the sea, and will probably for ever baifle 
the efforts of man to explore its interior, or convert it 
to any useful purpose. 

These masses of ice prevented a nearer approach 
than fifteen miles. Lieut. Wilkes returned to Syd- 
ney in March last, where he was joined by the Pea- 
cock and the Porpoise, and in April last was at the 
Buy of Islands, New Zealand. 

The various surveys were either accomplished or 
rapidly proceeding: that of the southern coast of the 
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United States had been completed by Lieut. Glynn; 
and Lieut. Powell is now occupied in surveying 
the coast from the Bay of Apalachicola to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. 

The abuse of the United States’ flag by slavers, 
and the engaging of American citizens in that nefa- 
rious traffic, have roused the government at last to 
exertion. ‘“ The brig Dolphin, Lieut. Bell, and the 
schooner Grampus, Lieut. Payne, have been em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa in the suppression of 
the slave trade. The presence of these vessels on 
the slave coast, during the season in which this dis. 
graceful traffic is carried on, will, it is alleged, in all 
probability in a great degree arrest its progress, so 
far as it has been prosecuted by the assumption of 
the American flag, and do much to relieve the nation 
from the unmerited stigma of participating in a trade 
equally in violation of the laws of the United States 
and the policy of their government. From the re 
port of Lieuts. Bell and Paine, it appears that the 
traffic in slaves is now carried on principally under 
Portuguese colours, through the medium of slave 
stations, as they are denominated, established at 
different points of the coast, under the protection of 
the neighbouring native chiefs, who furnish the 
slaves, and receive in return goods manufactured in 
England expressly for this purpose. Here the 
slaves are collected, until an opportunity offers for 
the slaver to approach the land, under cover of night, 
and receive them on board. Both officers are of 
opinion that so Jong as these stations ae permitted 
to exist, and this barter carried on, all attempts effecto- 
ally to arrest the traffic in slaves will end in adminis- 
tering only partial remedies, which will but aggravate 
the disease.’ 

President Van Buren, it will be recollected, in his 
message, suggests that Congress should enact a law 
to forbid United States’ citizens from trading with 
the slave factories on the coast of Africa. 

The three smaller schooners, the Flirt, the Wave, 
and the Otsego, had been employed, in 1840, on the 
|coast of Florida against the Indians, preventing the 
|introduction of supplies. The two steam-ships, 
| commenced in 1839, were ready for launching when- 
| ever the Delaware was free from ice. 
| Mr. Paulding warmly recommends the President 
| to foster the apprentice system to its utm~st extent. 

So rapid is the progress of the lads ander it, that 
|commanders generally prefer them to older seamen. 
| The system presents one great means of partially 
| remedying “ that increasing scarcity of competent 
petty officers and able seamen, whieh greatly em- 
| barrasses the operations of the navy, and places the 
| defence of the United States under the protection of 
crews, a great portion of which are foreigners.” 
| The following passage, as to the cause of that scarci- 
| ty, comes so home to ourselves, that we quote the 
| whole: 

“The scarcity of seamen for the uses of the navy 
)18, La prehend, owing to the high wages they re- 
| ceive in the merehant service, and the comparatively 
short periods of their engagements in commercial 

voyages; to the absence of an apprentice system in 
| the mercantile marine; and the discharge of seamen 
when their terms have expired on foreign stations, 
where the seductions of climate and the allurements 
of pleasure attach them to the’soil, and whence many 


, of them never return, or return s0 enervated as to be 
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comparatively unfit for active service. The inquiries 
I have instituted result in the fact that many of our 
seamen are now scattered among the islands of the 
Pacific, and on the coast of South America; and 
though directions have been given to reclaim them 
whenever it may be found practicable, there can be 
little doubt that a large number are thus irretrievably 
lest to their country.”” The navy rations also pre- 
vented seamen entering the navy. 

The report concludes by stating that ** the number 
of vessels now in commission is fully equal to those 
employed in preceding years; and it is believed 
that, during the past year, neither the persons or 
property of our citizens have anywhere suffered out- 
rage or wrong for want of due attention in affording 
the means of protection and redress.” 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


According to the last return of Colonel Roger 
Jones, the Adjutant-General, that army consisted of : 


General Staff, : 

Medical Department, 

Pay Department, > 
Purchasing Department, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Topographical Engineers, 
Ordnance Department, 

Two regimens of Dragoons, 
Four regiments of Artillery, 
Eight regiments of Infantry, 


Total, 2,539 


We now proceed to the report of Mr. Poinsett, 
the Secretary of War, and entreat the particular at- 
tention of our scientific readers to the general scheme 
of military defence which it describes. 

During the past year, the army of the United 
States has been actively employed in Florida and on 
the northern and western frontiers. 

The design entertained by the war department, 
of keeping the regiments entire, and concentrating 
the troops whenever it is practicable to do so, has 
been persevered in with the most beneficial results. 
A commencement has likewise been made in esta- 
blishing depéts for the reception of the recruits of 
each separate regiment, where they may be drilled 
and disciplined before they are sent off to their re- 
spective stations in garrison or in the field. By di- 
viding each regiment into two bodies, every import- 
ant station in the country may be occupied, either as 
a place of depét or rendezvous of the regiment; and, 
by a proper distribution of the latter, the interme- 
diate forts may be temporarily occupied by partial 
detachments, without injary to the discipline of the 
whole corps. 

To provide better means of defending the northern 
and maritime frontiers at the commencement of a 
war, Mr. Poinsett recommends, to be matured during 
peace, “central positions for the regular forces, from 
which they could move upon any point of attack or 
defence; and such an organisation of the volunteer 
or militia forces as would enable them to maintain 
the posts entrusted to their charge until relieved by 
the regular troops.” 

For the western frontiers, however, posts, garri- 
soned by regular troops, cannot be dispensed with. 
They need not be very large; but they ought to be 
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constructed of fire-proof materials, and in such a 
manner as to be defensible by a small garrison 
against any number of men not provided -with 
artillery. 

The chief and best position for the concentration 
of troops, independently of the regimental rendez- 
vous, is, according to the report, for the northern 
frontier, near Albany, in the State of New York; 
and near St. Louis, in Missouri, for the western— 
points from which easy communications radiate to 
every part of those extensive lines of defence, and 
whence troops may be transported with certainty and 
rapidity wherever their presence may be required. 
For the maritime frontier of the Gulf of Mexico it 
recommends, in addition to the permanent fortifica- 
tions planned for its defence, and now being erected, 
the establishment of a depdt, somewhere below the 
falls of the Ohio, for armed sea steam-vessels. A 
certain number of vessels of war might be kept in 
constant readiness, strong enough to carry a good 
battery, and light enough to descend the river at all 
seasons, and to cross the bars of the Mississipi. 
Materials should be collected for the construction of 
boats to be built of wood, and stored until wanted; 
when, with the vast resource in workshops and me- 


. | Chanies along the shores of the Ohio, they might be 


put together in a very short time, and a fleet, equip- 
ped and manned with the hardy boatmen of the 
western waters and a few able-bodied seamen, might 
be floated to the ocean, fully equal, with the existing 
and contemplated fortifications, to protect the whole 
Gulf frontier. The report on the defence of the 
country, made by a board of distinguished officers, 
and submitted to Congress during the last session, 
proved conclusively, it is stated, the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving and continuing the system of per- 
manent maritime works of defence, and exhibited in 
the clearest manner their superiority over floating 
batteries of any and every description. 

In this view Mr. Poinsett fully concurs, and thinks 
that the facilities which steam navigation affords of 
approaching and entering coasts and harbours, ren- 
ders strong permanent works more than ever neces- 
sary. He then sensibly remarks, ** The projectiles 
which will be used in future wars will, from their 
size and description, prove destructive to any wooden 
battery, and give an immense advantage to stone 
walls over any fabrics that can be penetrated by 
Shelis. It may be proper here to remark, that the 
capture of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, at Vera 
Cruz, has led many persons to suppose that stone revet- 
ments might be destroyed by shells. This is incorrect, 
After that event, I caused experiments to be made at 
Old Point Comfort, by firing, at point-blank range, 
against a stone wall erected for the purpose; the 
shells broke against it, making very little impres- 
sion. No doubt, therefore, need be entertained of 
the ability of our building materials to resist hollow 
shot. Ido not think, however, that the permanent 
works should be the only defences relied upon, but 
regard movable steam-batteries as essential auxilia- 
ries. These ought not, in my opinion, to be large 
vessels, but of light draught of water, capable of 
carrying two guns for throwing shells of eight or ten 
inches anata, and so constructed as to present a 
small surface to the fire of anenemy. These steam- 
batteries should be manned by artillerymen, and-be 





under the command of the officer charged with the 
40 Spr. or Mag. 





defence of the harbour fortifications, so as to secure 
harmony of action. In order to test the practica- 
bility of making bomb-cannon of the calibre of ten 
inches, the chiet of the ordnance, Colonel Bomford, 
was sent to Boston, where he has conducted a series 
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event of war, the expense of attemptirig to protect 
this long line by troops, for one year only, would 
cost more than to erect the works which have been 
planned, and which are deemed sufficient to defend 
the several points of attack along the whole coast, 


of experiments with the most satisfactory results. I|He could not approve of the policy which might 
recommend that these guns be adopted into the ser- | thus expose * the best and bravest of our artisans and 
vice, and form part of the armament of our fortifica-| working men to encounter, without discipline, and 
tions, and of our steam floating-batteries. Some suc-/ without the cover of fortifications, the trained bands 
cessful experiments have, likewise, been made with | of mercenary (!) soldiers they would be opposed to.” 


war-rockets; and a machine constructed for prepar- 
—o= appears to answer the purpose perfectly.” 
Mr. Poinsett announces that the great expense oa 
induced him generally to discountenance the intro- 


A survey has been completed, and a map con- 
structed by the topographical engineers of that por- 
tion of the territory of the United States lying 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, from 


duction of new inventions into the army. ‘“ There | their confluence to our northern boundary, and limited 
is, however, one improvement, which has been fairly | by the paralels of latitude 39° and 49° north, and the 
tested in the field by the armies of Europe, and |meridians 90° and 100° west of Greenwich. The 
which presents so many decided and ascertained |surveys ought to be extended by degrees to the 
advantages, that I am constrained to recommend its|sources of the Missouri, and across the Rocky 
adoption into our service—I mean the substitution | Mountains to the Pacific; the topographical corps 
of percussion for flint locks.” was composed of officers fully capable of performing 
With a view to the establishment of a national | that duty. 
foundry, a board of officers had been despatched to| The Nititary Academy had given great satisfac- 
Europe, where ali the national establishments were |tion; the only thing wanted to give the students the 
thrown open to them, and every facility afforded to|advantages possessed by other countries, were 
their researches. ‘They had returned home; and the |schools of practice, which were about to be esta- 
knowledge acquired would be applied to the practical | blished. New barracks are stated to be very desira- 
improvement of the ordnance. In order to form able at West Point. 
corps of sappers and miners, officers had been sent; A new edition of the army regulations has been 
to France, to acquire practical information. |drawn up, and is about to be published, with such 
Mr. Poinsett suggests that the law which provides | amendments and additions as the experience of the 
for the enlistment of boys for the naval service should |last four years has dictated. 
be extended, so as to embrace the army and ordnance; The report then proceeds to the subject of the 
corps. Florida war. In May last, Gen. Taylor was sue- 


Little progress had been made during the last ceeded in command of the army in Florida, by Bri- 
twelve months in the erection of forts. Mr. Poinsett, | gadier General Armistead, who, notwithstanding the 
however, recommends that Fort Gibson, Fort Wayne, |advanced season, commenced active operations 
and Fort Smith should be completed at once; and, jagainst the Indians, and, in many instances, suc- 
pursuing that line, that small forts should be con- | ceeded in breaking up their encampments, destroying 


structed at Spring River and Marias de Cygne; and | their fields and crops, and making some few prison- 


west of it, at the head of the navigation of the Kansas 
River, and northwest of Fort Leavenworth, at Table | 
Creek, on the Missouri, below the mouth of Platte | 
River. ‘To connect this last post with Fort Snelling, | 
a fort ought to be petemecne | at or near the forks of 
the Des Moines. From the information received, he 
believes the erection of any works at the western 
extremity of Lake Superior to be unnecessary; and, 
for the present, advised that Fort Snelling remain 
the most northern post. The works on the Canadian 
frontier had not much advanced; but they will, it is 
expected, be completed during the next season. In 
addition to those already authorised, the secretary at 
war earnestly recommends the erection of barracks 
at Spring Wells, near Detroit, and at a position be- 
tween Buffalo and Black Rock, in the state of New 
York; and also a strong work at the outlet of Lake 
Champlain. 

On the northeastern frontier, until the boundary 

uestion is settled, he advises that the works be con- 
fined to the erection of barracks at the junction of the 
Mattawamkeag and Penobscot Rivers. During the 
ast year, the works on the maritime frontier have 
oad carried on slowly, and they still remain in an 
unfinished state. 

The whole coast from Passamaquoddy Bay to the 
Sabine River is exposed, on every point not defended 
by nature, to be invaded with impunity; and, in the 





ers. In order to render the regular forces available 
for offensive operations, a brigade of Florida militia 
was raised for the defence of Middle Florida, and 
laced under the command of oe ey General 
zeigh Read, with instructions to defend the portion 
of the territory situated north of a line of posts occu- 
ied by the regular troops, extending from the At- 
antic, south of St. Augustine, including two stations 
of the St. John’s River, Pilatka, Weelock, Micanopy, 
Watkahoolee, Wacasassa, a post between the last 
and Fort Fanning, and Cedar Keys. 

This part of the report is exceedingly interesting , 
the more so, because it relates to a subject little 
known in this country. We can, however, only find 
room for the following, and with this quotation, con- 
clude our analysis. 

«“ The troops that were in the service of the ter- 
ritory,in virtue of a law of the legislature of Florida, 
were mustered into that of the United States, and 
form part of General Read’s brigade, which has been 
increased to 1200 mounted, and 500 footmen, and 
may be raised to 1500 mounted, and 500 foot; a force 
which is considered ample for the protection of that 
portion of the territory assigned to General Read's 
command. Some depredations having been com 
mitted in the neighbourhood of the Okefenokee 
swamp, four companies of Georgia militia have bee? 
mustered into the service of the United States, a1. 
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MUSIC FOR ALL CLASSES. 


are charged with the defence of the Georgia frontier. 
Certain of the hostile chiefs having signified to 
General Armistead their desire to treat, they were 
invited to meet him at Fort King on the 7th ult., 
and, from the circumstance (deemed fortunate) of the 
presence, there of a delegation from the Western 
Seminoles, hopes were entertained of terminating the 
protracted struggle, by the peaceful removal of the 
remaining Indians. After some days spent in nego- 
tiating, and after giving repeated assurances of their 
desire to emigrate and rejoin their brethren west of 
the Mississippi, the Indians suddenly disappeared, 
without any assignable cause for this abrupt rupture 
of the negotiations. Hostilities have, in conse- 
quence, been renewed, and will be prosecuted vigor- 
ously. 

“The regular troops now in Florida, amount to 
about 4500 men, and the militia in service to about 
2000. I recommend that authority be given the 
executive to engage the services of this description 
of troops for a twelvemonth, or during the continuance 
of hostilities in Florida. The term of three months 
is much too short for efficiency; and frequent enlist- 
ments are a fruitful source of insubordination, as 
well as of great additional expense.” 


MUSIC FOR ALL CLASSES. 


This has been @ur motto from the commencement 
of our labours, and for no inconsiderable portion of 
the period over which they have extended, ours alone. 
Ten years since we said, ‘Until the people of this 
country shall have gotten rid of the foolish yet preva- 
lent notion that music is an expensive luxury, the 
sole property and possession of the rich, the art will 
make but little progress in England.” We have re- 
peated this sentiment again and again, and at length 
it is adopted from authority. Those who stood by 
in listless apathy, or wanted the courage to assert so 
novel and unfashionable an opinion, are now in rap- 
tures at the approaching spread of musical educa- 
tion. With the prudence of certain Jews of old, 
they have waited for leave to assent; and itis not 
till a reply in the affirmative is vouchsafed to the 
question, ** Have any of the rulers believed in him?” 
that they have ventured to believe also. That time 
is come, and now their tongues are loosed. 

The education commissioners appear to have taken 
up the subject of music for all classes in good 
earnest. The thing to be apprehended was, that 
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mothers—must assemble their own children around 
them—must find a sweet and never failing recrea- 
tion in family or social harmony, before the full 
operation of this important engine will be seen « nd 
felt. We shall be in our graves ere the seed now 
sown shall have ripened into “the full corn in the 
ear.” We rejoice to have seen the beginning, and 
we are proud to have been among the earliest Eng- 
lish labourers in the field. 

Mr. Hullah, the gentleman to whom we have al- 
luded, explained his views and his plans to an invited 
audience at Exeter Hall on Monday evening. Those 
who went under the expectation that some secret was 
to be revealed, or some magical process displayed by 
which boys and girls were speedily to start up ac- 
complished singers, would have come away divap- 
pointed. There is a crooked road and there is a 
straight road to the acquisition of the art of singing 
—or we should rather say, of learning to read from 
notes; but there is no arriving at it per saltum. It 
must be traversed patiently and with perseverance : 
there is no royal road for princes, nor short cut for 
peasants. Mr. Hullah is fully aware of this, and, 
very properly, denounced al] schemes for giving a 
mere shallow and superficial knowledge of singing. 
These are, in fact, so much waste of time. Unless 
the power is acquired of reading notes as you read 
words, the object is not attained. Impart this, and 
all the finest music in the world is placed within the 
pupil’s reach. He is then prepared to form acquaint- 
ance with the great masters of all ages and all 
countries. Once give the English people the power 
of using their voices, and the church music of this 
country is safe. Acts of parliament may despoil 
our cathedrals and break up their choirs, bishops 
may chuckle over their ungodly spoliation, but the 
works of Purcell and Croft will be in the safe keep- 
ing of the nation. Their existence will no more 
depend upon cathedrals and their choirs than that of 
Shakspeare upon Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
The first thing to be done is to create a body of 
teachers—not a separate order of persons who teach 
singing and nothing else, but (as in Prussia) to give 
every master of a school the knowledge necessary 
to enable him to teach singing as well as reading, 
writing, and ciphering. This is Mr. Hullah’s voea- 
tion—a blessing be upon it! 

Spectator, 


SONNET. 





they would fall into the hands of some musical quack, | 
and in their own ignorance become the easy dupes 
of some second Logier, or mere jobber. Fortunately 
for them, more fortunately for the subjects of their | 
experiment, they have not only avoided this danger, 
but have connected. themselves with a musician 
whose knowledge of his art is placed beyond all 
question, and who possesses the zeal as well as the 
ability to accomplish the great work that lies before | 
him. No man without a large share of enthusiasm 
would or could organise and set to work so mighty a 
machine—for mighty it is; if carried into full and 
complete operation, its beneficial and blessed effects 
will influence the character of the English nation. 
Not all at once—not even soon. The boys and girls 
now about to acquire the power of singing from 
notes, must grow up—must become fathers and 


To hail the birth of day. 


Behold! the sun, above yon rugged steep, 
Bursts in its first red glory, like a bride 
Leaving the pillow of her restless sleep 
All bathed in blushes, in the wedded pride 
Of bashfulness and beauty! Soft the air 
Comes breathing through these laurels, loth 
wake 
The ripples of the sleepy rill, or seare 
The innocent doves, that infant cooings make 
Should sullen wo 
At such a time sit on the selfish breast, 
While nature spreads o’er earth a loveful glow 
To image and foretell] the glorious rest 
Of arrer-tire? Oh, for that scene in vain 
I pine! I would I were a thoughtless boy again! 
Tait’s Mag. 





AUTUMNAL TOUCHES. 


From the Monthly Chronicle. 
AUTUMNAL TOUCHES. 


“ Lovest thou through Autumn's faded realms to stray, 
And moralise on mortal joy and pain ?'—Lerd of the Li s. 


How beautiful 

The summer is departing! Autumn's hand 
Throws over the green robes of earth the hues 
Of roses, yea, the golden pomp of heaven; 
As if, with a wild melancholy feeling, 
Like a fallen angel of the light, he loved 
‘To cast upon the haunts o’er which he sigh’d 
The faded splendours and the twilight glories 
Of his lost paradise yet lingering round him! 

ol . * . 


The autumn trees, 
Looking the prophets of their own decay, 
In their rich robes of many hues were sleeping 
Beside the streamlet’s edge, as if they were 
Absorb’d in contemplation of their shadows! 
Even thus they stood, reflected leaf and hue, 
Another, yet the very same: a shadow, 
And yet as real and palpable uprisen 
In the pure element of waters: they 
As unsubstantial as yesterday, 
And unreal as to-morrow ; yet as fair, 
Yea, as delusive, fleeting, and as vain! 

al > * 


Yon autumn tree, 
While the sun faintly shines on it through mist, 
Is like an empire in decline, the glory, 
And majesty of ruins at its feet. 
Or ‘tis the mournful type of sapless age, 
Its energies departing one by one: 
Or when o’er stream or brooklet sadly drooping, 
Casting its melancholy leaves ——~ 4 
Like one who has outlived his happier days, 
While memory, bending o’er them frem above, 
Looks in the mirror of departed joys, 
And inourns for them in vain! Or, like a mind 
Of loftiest order: throwing off the pomp 
That hid its natural frailties too long, 
Now glerying to meet the storms of fate 


Unshaken and alone! 
> > > 


Naked and bare, a gray anatomy, 
The type and monument of human life, 
Stripp’d of its fleshly covering: all alive, 
Opening its fine nerved fibres to the air, 
How dost thou stand now, melancholy tree ! 
Even as a record uttering saddest truths ; 
The eternal moral of decay, worn out 
From men’s hearts, but eternally renew’d. 


Behold those all innumerable leaves 
Scatter’d around thy trunk all quietly ; 
Asking that sigh which the heart yearns to give 
To their own beauty; to the memory 
Of that past spring when they, too, were so young, 
Answering to every impulse from without, 
And joyous with their world of life within: 
Each leaf a star of sumless galaxies. 


Self-love doth pause, and read in those fallen 
leaves, 
Yet so rich hued, its own aspiring hopes, 
Once as elastic, joyous, and as high; 





While saddening thought remembers that the heart 
Puts forth its leaves no more: but to life’s storms 
Opposes only will inflexible : 
Not drawn from vain philosophy—alas, 
From very consciousness that nought is left 
To take away! 

Lo, yet a few gray leaves 
Wave o’er in mockery of desolation. 
The winds will sweep them off: we, too, shall pass, 
Leaving the places void to which we clung. 
They will form fresh innumerable life, 
For nature’s everlasting forms die not, 
But change their plastic immortality ; 
We, too, shall pass away like these to dust, 
But whither shall our resurrection be? 
Not the frail forms to which we fondly clung, 
But the invisible and infinite host 
Of the affections—memories, fond regrets, 
Loves, fancies, hopes, and fears, and doubts, and 

joys, 
Which, when the human trunk resoived to earth, 
Filed from it, breeze like, and for ever. 
Thou, 
Spirit of autumn! answer; dost thou not? 
Typ’st thou not resurrection from the dust 
In thy eternal progress of decay ? 
Shall leaves renew their life, and infinite tribes 
Of mind, whose compass was eternity, 
Be here extinct !—* Is man more@ust than God ?’’* 
Thus, antumn! gray and holiest prophet, thou 
Dost answer him who, with a heart subdued, 
Feels silent truths from thy oracular shrine. 
Oddington Park, Oxfordshire. 


THE NEW POSTAGE ENVELOPE. 


We have received specimens of the new stamped 
envelopes, which are shortly to be issued, in two 


sizes, to supercede the first figured one. The new 
envelope is a plain blank cover of smooth Bath paper, 
with the silk threads ronning through one corner of 
the folded side, and on the right hand top corner of 
the direction side, a beautiful medallion profile of the 
queen, raised in white relief on a pale pink ground, 
and set in a neatly ornamented oval border. The 
effect is simple, chaste, and elegant; and nothing can 
exceed the delicacy and sharpness of the head, which 
is stamped from a die designed and engraved by 
William Wyon: indeed the medallion alone might 
be a sufficient protection from forgery. 

The old envelopes were /anghed out of use; but the 
ingenuity of the idea and the beauty of the design 
are not therefore the less: it did not take, because it 
was symbolical—perhaps a little overdone in this 
particular—and people who were puzzled to mak: 
out its meaning for want of a little attention, were 
fain to join in the laugh raised by wicked wags, 
having a spite against the whig postage reform: and 
then the appearance of the design itself, seen without 
a margin, and coarsely printed on mean looking paper, 
roughened by the damping process, was very differ- 
ent on the actual envelope from that of the India 
proof specimens.— Spectator. 

* Job, iv. 17. “Shall mortal man be more just 
than God ?” 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, 
Cuaprer LXV. —Taxvavera. 


Having been despatched to the rear with orders 
for General Crawford, I did not reach Talavera till 
the morning of the 28th. ‘T'wo days’ hard fighting 
had left the contending armies still face to face, and 
without any decided advantage on either side. 

When I arrived upon the battle field, the combat 
of the morning was over.* It was then ten o'clock, 
and the troops were at breakfast,, if the few ounces 
of wheat, sparingly dealt out amongst them, could 
be dignified by that name. All was, however, life 
and animation on every side; the merry laugh, the 
passing jest, the careless look, bespoke the free and 
daring character of the soldiery, as they sat in groups 
upon the grass; and, except when a fatigue party 
passed by, bearing some wounded comrade to the 
rear, no touch of seriousness rested upon their hardy 
features. ‘The morning was, indeed, a glorious one: 
a sky of unclouded blue stretched above a landscape 
unsurpassed in loveliness; far to the right rolled on, 
in placid stream, the broad Tagus, bathing in its 
eddies the very walls of Talavera, the ground from 
which to our position gently undulated across a plane 
of most fertile richness, and terminated on our ex- 
treme left in a bold height, protected in front by a 
ravine, and flanked by a deep and rugged valley. 

The Spaniards occupied the right of the line, con- 
necling with our troops at a rising ground, upon 
which a strong redoubt had been hastily thrown up. 
The fourth division and the guards were stationed 
here; next to whom came Cameron’s brigade, and 
the Germans, Mackenzie and Hill holding the ex- 
treme left of all, which might be called the key of 
our position; in the valley beneath the latter were 


picketted three cavalry regiments, among which I 
was not long in detecting my gallant friends of the 
<a 


As I rode rapidly past, saluting some old familiar 
face at each moment, [ could not help feeling struck 
at the evidence of the desperate battle that so lately 
had raged there. ‘lhe whole surface of the hill was 
one mass of dead and dying, the bear-skin of the 
French grenadier lying side by side with the tartan 
of the Highlander: deep furrows in the soi] showed 
the track of the furious canonade; and the terrible 
evidences of a bayonet charge wero written in the 
mangled corpses around. 

The fight had been maintained, without any inter- 
mission, from daybreak till near nine o’clock that 
morning, and the slaughter on both sides was dread- 
ful; the mounds of fresh earth on every side told of 
the soldier’s sepulehre, and the unceasing tramp of 
the pioneer struck sadly upon the ear, as the groans 
of the wounded blended with the funeral sounds 
around them. 

In front were drawn up the dark legions of France, 
massive columns of infantry, with dense bodies of 
artillery, alternating along the line. They, too, oc- 
cupied a gently rising ground, the valley between 
the two armies being crossed half way bya little 
rivulet; and here, daring the sultry heat of the 
morning, the troops on both sides met and mingled 
to quench their thirst, ere the trumpet again called 
them to the slaughter. 

In a small ravine, near the centre of our line, were 
drawn up Cotton’s brigade, of whom the fusileers 
formed a part. 
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Directly in front of this were Campbell’s brigade, 
to the left of which, upon a gentle slope, the staff 
were now assembled. Thither, accordingly, I bent 
my steps, and, as I came up the little scarp, found 
myself among the generals of division, hastily sum- 
moned by Sir Arthur to deliberate upon a forward 
movement. The council lasted scarcely a quarter of 
an hour, and when I presented myself to deliver my 
report, all the dispositions for the battle had been 
decided upon, and the commander of the forces, 
seated upon the grass at his breakfast, looked by far 
the most unconcerned and uninterested man I had 
seen that morning. 

He turned his head rapidly as I came up, and, be- 
fore the aid-de-camp could announce me, called out— 
« Well, sir, what news of the reinforcements ?” 

“They cannot reach Talavera before to-morrow, 
sir.” 

“Then, before that we shall not want them. 
That will do, sir.” 

So saying, he resumed his breakfast, and I retired, 
more than ever struck with the surprising coolness 
of the man upon whom no disappointment seemed 
to have the slightest influence. 

I had scarcely rejoined my regiment, and was giv- 
ing an account to my brother officers of my journey, 
when an aid-de-camp came galloping at full speed 
down the line, and communicating with the several 
commanding officers as he passed. 

What might be the nature of the orders we could 
not guess at, for no word to fall in followed: and 
yet it was evident something of importance was at. 
hand. Upon the hill, where the staff were assembled, 
no unusual bustle appeared, and we could see the 
grey cob of Sir Arthur still being led up and down 
by the orderly with adragoon’s mantle thrown over 
him. The soldiers, overcome by the heat and fatigue 
of the morning, lay stretched around upon the grass, 
and évery thing bespoke a period of rest and refresh- 
ment. 

“We are going to advance, depend upon it,” said 
a young officer beside me; “the repulse of this 
morning has been a smart lesson to the French, and 
Sir Arthur won't leave them without impressing it 
upon them.” 

* Hark! what’s that?” cried Baker. “ Listen.” 

As he spoke, a strain of most delicious music came 
wafted across the plain. It was from the band of a 
French regiment, and, mellowed by the distance, it 
seemed, in the calm-stillness of the morning air, like 
something less of earth thanheaven. As we listened 
the notes swelled upwards yet fuller, and one by one 
the different bands seemed to join, till at last the 
whole air seemed full of the rich flood of melody. 

We could now perceive the stragglers were rapidly 
falling back, while high above all other sounds, the 
clanging notes of the trumpet were heard along the 
line. The hoarse drum now beat to arms, and soon 
after a brilliant staff rode slowly from between two 
dense bodies of infantry, and, advancing some dis- 
tance into the plain, seemed to reconnoitre us; a 
cloud of Polish cavalry, distinguished by their long 
lances, and floating banners, loitered in their rear. 

We had not time for further observation, when the 
drums on our side beat to arms, and the hoarse cry— 
« Fall in! fall in there, lads!” resounded along the 
line. 

It was now one o’clock, and before half an hour, 
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the troops had resumed the position of the morning, 
and stood silent, and anxious spectators of the scene 
before them. Upon the table land, near the centre 
of the French position, we could desery the gorgeous 
tent of King Joseph, around which a large and 
splendidly accoutred staff were seen standing. Here, 
too, the bustle and excitement seemed considerable, 
for to this point the dark masses of the infantry 
seemed converging from the extreme right; and 
here we could perceive the royal guards and the re- 
serve now forming a column of attack. 

From the crest of the hill down to the very valley, 
the dark dense ranks extended; their flanks pro- 
tected by the powerful artillery and deep masses of 
heavy cavalry. It was evident that the attack was 
not to commence on our side, and the greatest and 
most intense anxiety pervaded us as to what part of 
our line was first to be assailed. 

Meanwhile, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, from the 
heights had been patiently observing the field of bat- 
tle, despatched an aid-de-camp at full gallop towards 
Campbell's brigade, posted directly in advance of us. 
As he passed swiftly along, he called out—* You're 
in for it, 14th! You'll have to open the ball to-day !”” 

Searcely were the words spoken, when a signal 
gun from the French boomed heavily through the 
still air. The last echo was growing fainter, and 
the heavy smoke breaking into mist, when the 
most deafening thunder ever my ears heard came 
pealing around us—eighty pieces of artillery had 
opened upon us, sending a very tempest of bullets 
upon our line. While, midst the smoke and dust 


we could eee the light troops advancing at a run, fol- 
lowed by the broad and massive columns in all the 


terror and majesty of war. 

‘What a splendid attack! how gallantly they 
come on!” cried an old veteran officer beside me, 
forgetting all rivalry in his noble admiration of our 
enemy. ; 

The intervening space was soon passed, and the 
tirailleurs falling back as the column came on, the 
towering masses bore down upon Campbell’s divi- 
sion with a loud ery of defiance. Silently and 
steadily the English infantry awaited the attack, 
and, returning the fire with one withering volley, 
were ordered to charge. Scarcely were the bayo- 
nets lowered, when the head of the advancing column 
broke and fled ; while Mackenzie’s brigade, overlap- 
ping the flank, pushed boldly forward, and a scene 
of frightful carnage followed. For a moment a 
-hand to hand combat was sustained; but the un- 
broken files and impregnable bayonets of the English 
conquered, and the French fled back, leaving six 
guns behind them. 

The gallant enemy were troops of tried and proved 
courage, and scarcely had they retreated when they 
again formed; but just as they prepared to come for- 
ward, a tremendous shower of grape opened upon 
them from our batteries, while a cloud of Spanish 
horse assailed them in flank, and nearly cut them in 
yleces. 

While this was passing on the right, a tremendous 
attack menaced the hill upon which our left was 
posted. ‘Two powerful columns of French infantry, 
supported by some regiments of light cavalry, came 
steadily forward to the attack. Anson's brigade 
were ordered to charge. 

Away they went at top speed; but had not gone 
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above a few hundred yards, when they were sud- 
denly arrested by a deep chasm; here the German 
hussars pulled short up; but the twenty-third dash- 
ing impetuously forward, a scene of terrific carnage 
ensued—imen and horses rolling indiscriminately. 
together under a withering fire from the French 
squares. Even here, however, British valour quailed 
not; for Major Francis Ponsonby, forming all who 
came up, rode boldly upon a brigade of French 
chasseurs in the rear. Victor, who from the first 
had watched the movement, at once despatched a 
lancer regiment against them, and then these brave 
fellows were absolutely cut to atoms: the few who 
escaped having passed through the French columns, 
and reached Bassecow’s Spanish division on the far 
right. 

During this time, the hill was again assailed, and 
even more desperately than before, while Victor him- 
self led on the fourth corps to an attack upon our 
right and centre. 

The guards waited without flinching the impetu- 
ous rush of the advancing columns; and, when at 
length within a short distance, dashed forward with 
the bayonet, driving every thing before them. The 
French fell back upon their sustaining masses, and, 
rallying in an instant, again came forward, supported 
by a tremendous fire from their batteries. The 
guards drew back, and the German legion, suddenly 
thrown into confusion, began to retire in disorder. 
This was the most critical moment of the day; for, 
although successful upon the extreme right and left 
of our line, our centre was absolutely broken. Just 
at this moment Gordon rode up to our brigade : his 
face was pale and his look flurried and excited. 

“The forty-eighth are coming: here they are; 
support them, fourteenth.” 

These few words were all he spoke; and the next 
moment the measured tread of a column was heard 
behind us. On they came like one man, their com- 
pact and dense formation looking like some massive 
wall. Wheeling by companies, they suffered the 
guards and Germans to retire behind them, and then 
reforming into line, they rushed forward with the 
bayonet. Our artillery opened with a deafening 
thunder behind them, and then we were ordered to 
charge. 

We came onata trot: the guards, who had now 
recovered their formation, cheering us as we pro- 
ceeded; the suche of the cannonade obscured every 
thing, until we had advanced some distance; but 
just as we emerged beyond the line of the gallant 
forty-eighth, the splendid panorama of the battle-field 
broke suddenly upon us. 

“Charge! forward!” cried the hoarse voice of our 
colonel, and we were upon them. The French in- 
fantry, already broken by the withering musquetry 
of our people, gave way before us, and, unable to 
form a square, retired, fighting, but in confusion, and 
with a tremendous loss to their position, One glo- 
rious cheer from left to right of our line, proclaimed 
the victory, while a deafening discharge of artillery 
from the French, replied to this defiance, and the 
battle was over. Had the Spanish army been capable 
of a forward movement, our success at this moment 
would have been mach more considerable, but they 
did not dare to change their position, and the repulse 
of our enemy was destined to be all our glory. The 





French, however, suffered much more severely than 
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we did, and retiring during the night, fell back be- 
hind the Alberche, leaving us the victory and the bat- 
tle field. 


Cuarprer LXVI.—Nienrt arrer TALavera. 


The night which followed the battle was a sad 
one. Through the darkness, and under a fast falling 
rain, the hours were spent in searching for our 
wounded comrades amid the heap of slain upon the 
field; and the glimmering of the lanterns, as they 
flickered far and near across the wide plain, bespoke 
the track of the fatigue parties in their mournful 
round; while the groans of the wounded rose amid 
the silence with an accent of heart-rending anguish ; 
so true was it, as our great commander said, ** there 
is nothing more sad than a victory, except a defeat. 

hoa our bivouac fires, the feeling of sorrowful 
depression was also evident. We had gained a great 
vietory, it was true: we had beaten the far-famed 
legions of France upon a ground of their own choos- 
ing, led by the most celebrated of their marshals, 
and under the eyes of the Emperor’s own brother; 
buat still we felt all the hazardous daring of our posi- 
tion, and had no confidence whatever in the courage 
or discipline of our allies; and we saw that in the 
very melée of the battle the efforts of the enemy were 
directed almost exclusively against our line, so con- 
fidently did they under-value the efforts of the 
Spanish troops. Morning broke at length, and 
scarcely was the heavy mist clearing before the red 
sun light, when the sounds of fife and drum were 
heard from a distant part of the field. The notes 
swelled or sunk as the breeze rose or fell, and many 
a conjecture was hazarded as to their meaning, for no 
object was well visible for more than a few hundred 
yards off; gradually, however, they grew nearer and 
nearer, and at length as the air cleared, and the hazy 
vapour evaporated, the bright scarlet uniform of a 
British regiment was seen advancing at a quick step. 

As they came nearer, the well known march of the 
gallant forty-third was recognised by some of our 
people, and immediately the rumour fled like light- 
ning,—* It is Crawford’s brigade; and so it was: 
the noble fellow had marched his division the un- 
paralleled distance of sixty English miles in twenty- 
seven hours. Over a burning sandy soil, exposed to 
a raging sun, without rations, almost without water, 
these gallant troops pressed on in the unwearied 
hope ot sharing the glory of the battle field. One 
tremendous cheer welcomed the head of the column 
as they marched past, and continued till the last file 
had deployed before us. 

As these splendid regiments moved by, we could 
not help feeling what signal service they might have 
rendered us but a few hours before; their soldier- 





like bearing, their high and effective state of disci-| 
pline, their well known reputation, were in every | 
mouth; and I scarcely think that any corps who | 
stood the brunt of the mighty battle were the sub- | 
ject of more encomium than the brave fellows who 
had just joined us. 

The mournful duties of the night were soon for- 
oem in the gay and buoyant sounds on every side. 

ongratulations, shaking of hands, kind enquiries 
went round; and, as we looked to the hilly ground 
where so lately were drawn up in battle array the 


dark columns of our enemy, and where not one sen- 
tinel now remained, the proud feeling of our victory 
came home to our hearts with the ever thrilling 
thought, ** What will they say at home ?” 

I was standing amid a group of my brother officers, 
when I received an order from the colonel to ride 
down to Talavera for the return of our wounded, as 
the arrival of the commander in chief Was momenta- 
rily looked for. I threw myself upon my horse, and, 
setting out at a brisk pace, soon reached the gates. 

On entering the town, I was obliged to dismount 
and proceed on foot. The streets were completely 
filled with people, threading their way among 
wagons, forage-carts, and sick-litters: here was a 
booth filled with all imaginable wares for sale; there, 
a temporary gin shop, established beneath a broken 
baggage wagon; here, might be seen a merry party 
throwing dice for a turkey or akid—there, a wounded 
man, with bloodless cheek and tottering step, en- 
quiring the road to the hospital ; the accents of agony 
mingled with the drunken chorus, and the sharp crack 
of the provost-marshal’s whip was heard above the 
boisterous revelling of the debauchee. All was con- 
fusion, bustle, and excitement. 

The staff-officer, with his flowing plume and glit- 
tering epaulettes, wended his way on foot amid the 
din and bustle unnoticed and uncared for; while the 
little drummer amused an admiring audience of sim- 
ple country folk by some wondrous tale of the great 
victory. 

My passage through this dense mass was neces- 
sarily aslow one. No one made way for another; 
discipline for the time was at an end, and with it all 
respect for rank or position. It was what nothing 
of mere vicissitade in the fortane of war can equal— 
the wild orgies of an army the day after a battle. 

On turning the corner of a narrow street, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a crowd which gathered round 
a small fountain, seemed as well as I could perceive, 
to witness some proceeding with a more than ordi- 
nary interest. Exclamations in Portuguese expres- 
sive of surprise and admiration, were mingled with 
English oaths and Irish ejaculations, while high 
above all rose other sounds—the cries of some one 
in pain and suffering. Forcing my way through the 
dense group, I at length reached the interior of the 
crowd, when, to my astonishment, I perceived a 
short, fat, punchy Jooking man, stripped of his coat 
and waistcoat, and with his shirt sleeves rolled up 
to his shoulders, busily employed in operating upon 
a wounded soldier. Amputation knives, tourniquets, 
bandages, and all other imaginable instruments for 
giving and alleviating torture were :trewed about 
him, and, from the arrangement and preparation, it 
was clear that he had pitched upon this spot as an 
hospital for his patients. While he continued to 
perform his functions with singular speed and dex- 
terity, he never for a moment ceased a running fire 
of small talk, now addressed to the patient in parti- 
cular, now to the crowd at large—sometimes a soli- 
loquy to himself, and not unfrequently, abstractedly, 
upon things in general. These little specimens of 
oratory, delivered in such a place at such a time, 
and, not least of all in the richest imaginable Cork 
accent, were sufficient to arrest my steps, and I 
stopped for some time to observe him. 

The patient, who was a large powerfully built fel- 
low, had been wotnded in both legs by the explo- 
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sion of a shell, but yet not so severely as to require 
amputation. 

** Does that plaze you, then?” said the doctor, as 
he applied some powerful caustic to a-wounded ves- 
sel, “‘there’s no satisfying the like of you. Quite 
warm and comfortable ye'll be this morning after 
that. I saw that same shell coming, and I called out 
to Maurice Blake, * by your leave, Maurice, let that 
fellow pass, he’s in a hurry; and, faith, I said to my- 
self, there’s more where you came from: you’re not 
an only child, and I never liked the family,—what 
are ye grinning for, ye brown thieves ?”—this was 
addressed to the Portuguese,—* There, now, keep 
the limb quiet and easy. Upon my conscience, if 
that shell fell into ould Lundy Foot’s shop this morn- 
ing, there’d be plenty of sneezing in Sackville street. 
Who's next?” said he, looking round with an ex- 
pression that seemed to threaten that if no wounded 
man was re ady, he was quite prepared to carve outa 
patient for himself. Not exactly relishing the invi- 
tation in the searching that accompanied it, ] backed 
my way through the crowd, and continued my path 
towards the hospital. 

Here the scene which presented itself was shock- 
ing beyond belief—frightful and ghastly wounds 
from shells and cannon shot were seen on all sides, 
every imaginable species of suffering that man is 
capable of, was presented to view; while, amid the 
dead and dying, operations the most painful were 
proceeding with a haste and bustle that plainly 
showed how many more waited their turn for simi- 
lar offices. ‘The stairs were blocked up with fresh 
arrivals of wounded men, and even upon the corri- 
dors and landing places, the sick were strewn on all 
sides. 

I hurried to that part of the building where my 
own people were, and soon learned that our loss was 
confined to about fourteen wounded; five of them 
were officers: but, fortunately, we lost not a man of 
our gallant fellows, and Talavera brought us no 
mourning for a comrade to damp the exultation we 
felt in our victory. 


Cuaprer LXVII.—Tue Ovrposr. 


Daring the three days which succeeded the battle, 
all things remained as they were before: the enemy 
had gradually withdrawn all his forces, and our most 
advanced pickets never came in sight of a French 


detachment. Still, although we had gained a great 
victory, our situation was any thing but flattering. 
The most strenuous exertions of the commissariat 
were barely sufficient to provision the troops; and 
we had even already but too much experience of how 
little trust or reliance could be reposed in the most 
lavish promises of our allies. It was true, our spirits 
failed us not, but it was rather from an implicit and 
never-failing confidence in the resources of our great 
leader, than that any amongst us could see his way 
through the dense cloud of difficulty and danger that 
seemed to envelope us on every side. 

To add to the pressing emergency of our position, 
we learned on the evening of the 31st that Soult was 
advancing from the north, and at the head of fourteen 
thonsand chosen troops in full garch upon Placentia ; 
thus threatening our rear, at the very moment too 
when any further advance was evidently impossible. 





| from my brother officers, I set out. 
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On the morning of the first of August, I was order- 
ed with a small party to push forward in the direction 
of the Alberche, upon the left bank of which it was 
reported that the French were again concentrating 
their forces, and, if possible, to obtain information as 
to their future movements. Meanwhile the army 
was about to fall back upon Oropesa, there to wait 
Soult’s advance, and, if necessary, to give him battle, 
—Cuesta engaging with his Spaniards to secure 
Talavera, with its stores and hospitals against any 
present movement from. Victor. . 

After a hearty breakfast, and a kind ** Good-bye!” 
My road along 
the Tagus, for several miles of the way was a nar- 
row path searped from the rocky ledge of the river, 
shaded by rich olive plantations that threw a friendly 
shade over us during the noonday heat. 

We traveled along silently, sparing our cattle from 
time to time, but endeavouring ere nightfall to reach 
Torrijos, in which village we had heard several 
French scldiers were in hospital. Our information 
leading us to believe them very inadequately guard- 
ed, we hoped to make some prisoners, from whom 
the information we sought could in all likelihood be 
obtained. More than once during the day our road 
was crossed by parties similar to our own, sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre, and towards evening a party of 
the twenty-third light dragoons returning towards 
Talavera, informed us that the French had retired 
from Torrijos, which was now occupied by an Eng- 
lish detachment, under my old friend O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

I need not say with what pleasure I heard this 
piece of news, and eagerly pressed forward, prefer- 
ring the warm shelter and hospitable board the major 
was certain of possessing, to the cold blast and drip- 
ping grass of a bivouac. Night, however, fell fast; 
darkness, without an intervening twilight set in, and 
we lost our way. A bleak table land, with here and 
there a stunted leafless tree was all that we could 
discern by the pale light of anew moon. An appa- 
rently interminable heath, uncrossed by path or foot 
track was before us, and our jaded cattle seemed to 
feel the dreary uncertainty of an as sensi- 
tively as ourselves—stuinbling and over-reaching at 
every step. 

Cursing my ill-luck for such a misadventure, and 
once more picturing to my mind the bright blazing 
hearth and smoking supper I had hoped to partake 
of, I called a halt, and prepared to pass the night. 
My decision was hastened by finding myself sud- 
denly in a little grove of pine trees, whose shelter 
was not to be despised; besides that, our bivouac 
fires were now sure of being supplied. 

It was fortunate the night was fine, though dark. 
In a calm still atmosphere, when not a leaf moved 
nor a branch stirred, we picketed our tired horses, 
and, shaking out their forage, heaped up in the midst 
a blazing fire of the firtree. Our humble supper 
was procured, and even with the still lingering 
reverie of the major and his happier destiny, I began 
to feel comfortable. 

My troopers, who probably had not been flattering 
their imaginations with such gourmand reflections 
and views, sat happily around their cheerful blaze, 
chatting over the great battle they had so lately wit 
nessed, and mingling their stories of some comrade’s 
prowess with sorrows for the dead and proud hopes 
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for the future. In the midst, upon his knees, beside 
the flame, was Mike, disputing, detailing, guessing, 
and occasionally inventing,—all his arguments only 
tending to one view of the late victory,—* that it 
was the Lord’s mercy the most of the forty-eight was 
Irish, or we wouldn’t be sitting there now!” 

Despite Mr. Free’s conversational gifts, however, 
his audience, one by one, dropped off in sleep, leav- 
ing him sole monarch of the watch-fire, and—what 
he thought more of—a small brass kettle nearly full 
of brandy and water. This latter I perceived he pro- 
duced when all was tranquil, and seemed, as he cast 
a furtive glance around, to assure himself that he was 
the only company present. 

Lying some yards off, I watched him for about an 
hour, as he sat rubbing his hands before the blaze, 
or lifting the little vessel to his lips; his droll fea- 
tures ever and anon seeming acted upon by some 
passing dream of former devilment, as he smiled and 
muttered some sentences in an under voice. Sleep 
at length overpowered me; but my last waking 
thoughts were haunted with a nets ditty by which 
Mike accompanied himself, as he kept burnishing 
the buttons of my jacket before thegire, now and then 
interrupting the melody by a recourse to the copper. 

“ Well, well; you’re clean enough now, and sure 
it’s little good brightening you up, when you'll be as 
bad to-morrow. Like him—like his father’s son; 
devil a lie in it. Nothing would serve him but his 
best blue jacket to fight in, as if the French were 
particular what they killed us in. Pleasant trade, 
upon my conscience! Well, never mind. That’s 
beautiful sperete, any how. Your health, Mickey 
Free: it’s yourself that stands to me,”’ 


“It’s little for glory I care; 
Sure ambition is only a fable ; 
I'd as soon be myself as lord mayor, 
With lashings of drink on the table. 
I like to lie down in the sun 
And drame when my faytures is scorchin’, 
That when I’m too ould for more fun, 
Why, I'll marry a wife with a fortune. 


“ And in winter, with bacon and eggs, 
And a place at the turf fire basking, 
Take my punch as I roasted my legs, 
Oh! the devil a more I'd be asking. 
For I haven’t a janius for work,— 
It was never the gift of the Bradies,— 
Bat I'd make a most iligant Turk, 
For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies.” 

This confounded refrain kept ringing through my 
dream, and “tobacco and ladies” mingled with my 
thoughts of storm and battle field long after their 
= gifted author had composed himself to slumber. 

leep, ahd sound sleep came at length, and many 
hours elapsed ere Il awoke. When I did so, my fire 
was reduced to its last embers. Mike, like the 
others, had sunk in slumber, and amid the gray dawn 
that precedes the morning, I could just perceive the 
dark shadows of my troopers as they lay in groups 
around. 


The fatigues of the previous day had so completely 
overcome me, that it was with difficulty I could 
arouse myself so far as to heap fresh logs upon the 
fire. This I did, with my eyes half closed, and in 
that listless dreamy state which seems the twilight 
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1 managed so much, however, and was returning 
to my couch beneath a tree, when suddenly an ob- 
ject presented itself to my eyes that absolutely rooted 
me to the spot. At about twenty or thirty yards dis- 
| tant, where but the moment before the long line of 
horizon terminated the view, there now stood a huge 
| figure of some ten or twelve feet in height,—two 
heads which surmounted this colossal personage, 
moved alternately from side to side, while several 
arms waved loosely to and fro in the most strange 
and uncouth manner. My first impression was that 
adream had conjured up this distorted image; but 
when I had assured myself by repeated pinchings 
and shakings that I was really awake, still it re- 
mained there. I was never much given to believe 
in ghosts: but even had I been so, this strange appa- 
rition must have puzzled me as much as ever, tf it 
could not have been the representative of any thing 
I ever heard of before. 


A vague suspicion that some French trickery 
was concerned, induced me to challenge it in French; 
80, without advancing a step, I hallooed out, “ Qui 
va la ?” 
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My voice aroused a sleeping soldier, who, spring- 
ing up beside me, had his carbine at the cock; while, 
equally thunderstruck with myself, he gazed at the 
monster. 


“ Qui va la ?”’ shouted I again, and no answer wag 
returned, when suddenly ths huge object wheeled 
rapidly around, and without waiting for any further 
parley, made for the thicket. 

The tramp of a horse’s feet now assured me as te 
the nature of at least part of the spectacle, when click 
went the trigger behind me, and the trooper’s ball 
rushed whistling through the brushwood. In a mo- 
ment the whole party were “P and stirring. 

“This way, lads !”’ cried I, as, drawing my sabre, 
I dashed into the pine wood. - 

For a few moments all was dark as midnight; but 
as we proceeded further we came upon 3 little open 
space, which commanded the plain beneath for a 
great extent. 

“ There it goes,” said one of the men, pointing to 
a narrow beaten path in which the tall figure moved, 
at a slow and stately pace, while still the same wild 
gestures of heads and limbs continued. 

* Don't fire, men; don’t fire!’’ I eried; but fol- 
low me,” as I set forward as hard as I could. 

As we neared it, the frantic gesticulations grew 
more and more remarkable, while some stray words 
which we half caught sounded like English in our 
ears. We were now within pistol shot distance, 
when suddenly the horse—for that much, at least, 
we were assured of—stumbled and fell forward, pre- 
cipitating the remainder of the object headlong into 
the road. 

In a second we were upon the spot, when the first 
sounds which greeted me were the following, uttered 
in an accent by no means new to me. 

“Oh! blessed Virgin! wasn’t it yourself that 
threw me in the mud, or my nose was done for! 
Shaugh, Shaugh, my boy, since we are taken, ti 
them the blarney, and say we’re generals of divi- 
sion.” 

I need not say with what a burst of laughter I 
received this very original declaration. 





of sleep. 
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“TI ought to know that laugh,” cried a voice I at 
41 Spr. or Mae, 
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once knew to be my friend O'Shaughnessy. 
you Charles O'Malley by any chance in life ?”’ 

“The same, major; and delighted to meet you; 
though, faith, we were near giving you a rather 
warm reception. What in the devil’s name did you 
represent just now t” 

* Ask Maurice, there, bad luck to him! I wish 
the devil had him when he persuaded me into it.” 

* Introduce me to your friend,”’ replied the other, 
rubbing his shins as he spoke. ‘ Mr. O’Mealey”"— 
so he called me—* I think; happy to meet you: my 
mother was a Ryan, of Killdooley, married to a first 
cousin of your father’s before she took Mr. Qt ‘ll, my 
respected progenitor. I’m Dr. Quill of the forty- 
eight, more commonly called Maurice Quill. Tear 
and ages! how sore my back is. It was all the fault 
of the baste, Mr. O’Mealey; we set out in search of 
you this morning, to bring you back with us to Tor- 
rijos, but we fell in with a very pleasant funeral at 
Bareaventer, and joined them; they invited us, I 
may say, te spend the day, and a very jovial day it 
was. I was achief mourner,and carried a big candle 
through the village, in consideration of as fine a meat 
pie, and as much lush as my grief permitteé me to 
indulge in, afterwards; but, my dear sir, when it 
was all finished, we found ourselves nine miles from 
our quarters, and, as neither of us were in a very be- 
fitting condition for pedestrian exercise, we stole one 
of the leaders out of the hearse,—velvet, plumes and 
all, and set off home. 

*When we came upon your party, we were not 
over clear whether you were English, Portuguese, or 
French ; and that was the reason I called out to you, 
* God save all here,’ in Irish; your polite answer was 
a shot, which struck the old horse in the knee, and 
although we wheeled about in double quick, we 
never could get him out of his professional habits on 
the road. He had a strong notion he was engaged 
in another faneral,—as he was very likely to be; and 
the devil a bit faster than a dead march could we get 
him to, with all our thrashing. Orderly time, for 
men in a hurry, with a whole platoon blazing away 
behind them! but long life to the cavalry; they 
merit any thing.” 

While he continued to run on in this manner, we 
reached our wateh-fire, and what was my surprise to 
discover in my newly made acquaintance, the worthy 
doctor I had seen a day or two before, operating at 
the fountain at Talavera, 

« Well, Mr. O’Mealy,” said he, as he seated him- 
self before the blaze: ** What is the state of the 
larder?’ Any thing savoury—any thing drink-inspir- 
ing to be had *” 

“| fear, Doctor, my fare is of the very humblest; 
but still i 

* What are the fluids, Charley ?” cried the major; 
* the cruel performance I have been enacting on that 
accursed beast has left me in a fever.” 

“This was a pigeon pie, formerly,” said Dr, 
Quill, investigating the ruined walls of a pasty ; 
* and—but come, here’s a duck ; and, if my nose de- 
ceive me not, a very tolerable ham. Peter—Larry 
—Patsy,—W hat’s the name of your familiar there ¢ 

** Mickey— Mickey Free.” 

** Mickey Free, then: come here, avick! Devise 
a little drink, my son—not of the weakest—no lemon 
—hot! You understand, hot! That chap has an 
eye for punch; there's no mistaking an irigh fellow ; 
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nature has endowed them richly—fine features, and 
a beautiful absorbent system! that’s the gift, just 
look at him, blowing up the fire,—isn’t he a picture? 
Well, O’Mealey, 1 was fretting that we hadn't you 
up at Torrijos; we were enjoying life very respect- 
ably ; we established a little system of small tithes 
upon fowl—sheep—pigs’ heads and wine skins, that 
throve remarkably for the time. Here’s the lush! 
Put it down there, Mickey, in the middle; that’s 
right. Your health, Shaugh. O’Mealy, here’s a 
troop to you; and in the meantime I’)l give you a 
chaunt. 


«Come, ye jovial souls, don’t over the bowl be 
sleeping, 
Nor let the grog go round like a cripple, creeping : 
If your care comes up—in the liquor sink it, 
Pass along the lush—I’m the boy can drink it. 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan? 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan ? 


“Shaugh, my hearty, this begins to feel comfort- 
able. Your man, O’ Mealy, has a most judicious 
notion of punclifor a small party; and though one 
has prejudices about a table, chairs, and that sort of 
thing, take my word for it, it’s better than fighting 
the French, any day.” 

“Well, Charley, it certainly did look quite 
awkward enough the other day, towards three 
o’clock, when the legion fell back before that French 
column, and broke the guards behind them.” 

* Yes, you’re quite right; but I think every one 
felt that the confusion was but momentary; the gal- 
lant forty-eighth was up in an instant.” 

“Faith! Tenn answer for their alacrity,”’ said the 
doctor, “1 was making my way to the rear with all 
convenient despatch, when an aid-de-camp called 
out, 

“* Cavalry coming! take care, forty-eighth.’ 

“* Left face, wheel! Fall in there! fal! in there? 
I heard on every side, and soon found myself stand- 
ing in a square, with Sir Arthur himself, and Hill, 
and the rest of them all around me, 

“* Steady, men! Steady now!’ said Hill, as he 
rode around the ranks, while we saw an awful 
column of cuirassiers forming on the rising ground to 
our left. 

“*Here they come!’ said Sir Arthur, as the 
French came powdering along, making the very 
earth tremble beneath them. 

“ My first thought was, ‘ The devils are mad ! and 
they'll ride down into us, before they know they're 
kilt!’ and sure enough, smash into our first rank they 
pitched, sabreing, and cutting all before them; when 
at last the word ‘Fire’ was given, and the whole 
head of the eolumn broke like a shell, and rolled 
horse over man on the earth. 

“ «Very well done! very well, indeed!’ said Sir 
Arthur, turning as coolly round to me, as if he was 
“ten more gravy. 

“* Mighty well done,’ said I, in reply, and re 


solving not to be outdone in coolness, I pulled out 
my snufi-box, and offered him a pinch, saying ‘ The 
real thing, Sir Arthur; our own countryman—black- 
guard.’ 

“He gave a little grim kind of a smile, took 4 
pinch, and then called out,— 





* * Let Sherbrooke advance !’ while turning again 
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towards me, he said, ‘ Where are your people, eolo- 
nel ? 

«* Coionel !’ thought I! * Is it possible he’s going 
to promote me?’ but before I cou'd answer, he was 
talking to another. Meanwhile, Hill came up, and 


= at me steadfastly, burst out with— 
j Why ain’t 


«* Why the devil are you here, sir? 
you at the rear?’ 

«Upon my conscience,’ said I, ‘that’s the very 
thing I’m puzzling myself about this minute ! but if 
you think it’s pride in me, you're greatly mistaken, 
for I'd rather the greatest scoundrel in Dublin was 
kicking me down Sackville-street, than be here 
now !” 

“You'd think it was fan I was making, if you 
heard how they all laughed, Hill and Cameron and 
the others, louder than any. 

“*Who is he ? said Sir Arthur, quickly. 

“*Dr. Quill, surgeon of the thirty-third.’ 

* Where I exchanged, to be near my brother, sir, 
in the thirty-fourth.’ 

“ «A doctor,—a surgeon! That fellow asurgeon! 
Damn him,1 took him for Colonel Grosvenor! I 
say, Gordon, these medical officers must be docked 
of their fine feathers, there’s no knowing them from 
the staff; look to that in the next general order.’ 

“ And sure enough they left us bare and naked the 
next noruing; and if the French sharpshooters pick 
us down now, devil mend them for wasting powder, 
for if they look in the orderly books, they’ll find 
their mistake.” 

* Ah, Maurice, Maurice,” said Shaugh, with a 
sigh; you'll never improve—you'll never improve !”” 

“Why the devil would [?” said he; *ain’t I at 
the top of my profession—full surgeon— with nothing 
to expeet—nothing to hope for? Oh, if I only re- 
mained in the light company, what wouldn’t I be 
now ?” 

“ Then you were not always « doetor?”’ said I. 

* Upon my conscience I wasn’t,”’ said he ; “ when 
Shaogh knew me first, I was the Adonis of the Ros- 
common militia, with more heiresses on my list than 
any man in the regiment, but Shaugh and myself 
were always unlucky.” 

“ Poor Mrs. Rogers !”’ said the major, pathetical- 
ly, drinking off his glass, and heaving a profound 
sigh. 

* Ah, the darling,” said the doctor; “if it wasn’t 
for a jag of punch that lay on the hall table, our for- 
tune in life would be very different.” . 

“ True for you, Maurice,” quoth O’Shaughnessy. 

“f should like much to hear that story,” said I, 
pushing the jug briskly round. 

* He'll tell it you,” said O’Shaughnessy, lighting 
his cigar, and leaning pensively back against a tree, 
“He'll tell it you.” 

“| will with pleasure,” said Maurice. “ Let Mr. 
Free meantime amuse himself with the punch bowl, 
and I'll relate it.’ But the relation itself, for reasons 
mentioned in the following pages, must be left to our 
next, 


L’ ENVOY. 


Most xinp Pvusnic, 

It is now nearly two years since we opened an 
aequaintance with you. With what pleasure to our- 
selves the intimacy has been cultivated, we need not 


repeat here. Your indulgence, your good nature, 
your untiring kindness, have been present with us 
through every page we wrote; and, whether our 
heart was heavy or our spirits light, towards you we 
had but one feeling—the deepest gratitude for all 
your favours, with an ardent wish to preserve them 
to the last. 

A hundred times have we asked ourselves, Wh 
were you pleased with us, and for what !—whiec 
among the characters of our veracious history had 
taken your fancy, and wherefore ? 

Have you sympathised in the Insnh waywardness 
and matrt sa good nature of Fred Power? Have you 
felt for the unmerited sorrows of the fair Dalrymples? 
Have you warmed with generous enthusiasm for the 
moral sentiments and pious effusions of Monsoon? 
or have you smiled at the vagrant fancies and cun- 
ning conceits of Mickey Free? Alas, we know not. 
We are merely aware, upon the whole, that you are 
not altogether weary of us: but which is the at- 
traction of the piece, which the star of our company, 
we are totally ignorant. 

Such were our wandering thoughts as we sat be- 
side our Christmas fire, and in a bumper of our 
oldest and raciest, pledged you—ay, your own ex- 
cellent self—as the best of patrons and most kind 
of masters. Many a passing thought of friendly 
import suggested itsell, as we puzzled our brains 
how we best might testify our gratitude at this sea- 
son of mutual good wishes. Many a plan presented 
itself, in turn, and in turn was rejected as far too 
weak for the expression of our feelings ; when, sud- 
denly, the current of our thoughts received asad and 
fatal shock, which, while it rendered our present de- 
sire unattainable, only promised to lay us under 
deeper obligations for the future. 

The misfortune we allude to was briefly this :— 

In a fire which took place in Dublin, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of January, the whole of the premises 
in which the printing of our book was earried on, 
were burned to the ground. ‘The violence of the 
flames even melted the very type in the frames; and 
where a tall and goodly building had stood but yes- 
terday, a mouldering and smoking ruin now marks 
the spot. In this sad conjuncture, our first thought 
was for the proprietor, an upright and industrious 
man, whose calamity is a most heavy one. His 
property was, we believe, uninsured, and the loss in- 
volves great part of that competence which years of 
toil and labour had aceumulated. 

Our next regret—believe us, it came after a long 
interval—was for ourselves. Our own misfortunes 
—nothing in comparison with his—consisted in the 
loss of our MSS. The record of our campaigns— 
our days of battle and nights of bivouac, met the fate 
of many worthier pages, and were utterly consumed. 
It is needless to express our regrets for the mis- 
hap; and, indeed, we should not have obtruded our 
Sorrows upon you, were it not that an apology is re- 
quisite to account for our maimed and imperfect ap- 
pearance. The melting pathos that was destined to 
stir your bosom, the merry tale we calculated on for 
a langh, the song we hoped you'd sing, are lost to us 
for ever; and the heavy plash of the * San” and the 
* Phonix” have done more to extinguish owr fire, 
than, unhappily, they have effected for that of our 
printer. 





It is but poor sport to tell you what deeds of 
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prowess we effected, what battles we braved, what 
skirmishes we fought. How Monsoon preached and 
Mike chanted, how Power laughed and O’Shaugh- 
nessy blundered. Alas, and alas, the record was not 
fated to elicit laughter; and the only tears it called 
forth came from the fire engines. 

That we were about to become most interesting, 
most witty, most moving, and most melancholy, we 
are ready to swear before any justice in the commis- 
sion; that any thing we had hitherto done was as 
nothing compared to what we had in store, we so- 
lemnly adjure ; and we entreat you to believe, what 
we ourselves are convinced of, that what we held in 
reserve, was the whole force of our history. 

Lend us, then, most amiable reader, all your 
spare sympathy; the compliments of the season, 
despite the temperature we write in, have been far 
too warm for us, and we must be excused desiring 
«* many returns of them for the future.” 

Meanwhile our worthy publisher, who has as 
much compassion for a burnt MS. as the steward of 
a steamer has for the sufferings of a passenger, bids 
us be of * good cheer.” 

“ Never mind it,” quoth he. “It’s provoking to 
be sure; but come out with a capital Number in 
February, and they’!| think nothing of it.” 

They—meaning you, my Public,—you'll think 
nothing of what? Of what took us months to in- 
dite,—of Mike’s songs, of which no copies are in ex- 
istence,— of the various sayings and doings, thoughts, 
acts, and opinions of Messrs. Monsoon, Power, 
Webber, Quill, O’Shaughnessy and Co., who are 
at this moment scattered here and there about the 
globe, and, except Monsoon, not a man of them to 


be bribed by hock or hermitage, to recount a single 
incident of their lives. 
Some of our characters have grown serious, and 


don’t like this mention of them atall. Others are 
married, and have vixenish wives, highly indignant 
at the early pranks of their venerable partners. 
Many want to write their own adventures, and don’t 
fancy our poaching over their manor; and not a few 
are diners-out, depending for their turtle and claret 
upon the very stories we have given you this year 
vast. 

are Notwithstanding all these obstacles we are told 
* not to mind it.” A capital No.—plenty of drollery 
—none of your long yarns about the Douro, but fun 
—Irish fun—Mickey Free and Monsoon—that’s 
what we want. Confound the man! does he think 
we're inventing our life? does he suppose we are 
detailing a fictitious and not a real history? No, 
no; there is no one better than himself aware that 
our characters are real people, who, however little 
pleased they may be at being painted at all, will 
never condescend to be caricatured. Never did a 


man stand more stoutly upon his prerogative, and | 


resolutely reject all advances, till he gently hinted 
that our very amiable friend, Frank Webber, had 
offered himself to eomplete the volume,—this threat 
was really too much for us, and we knocked under. 
The next question was as to time. It was impos- 
sible for us at a moment to rewrite our lost pages; 
and, in our distress, we sought the aid and assistance 
of our literary friends; among others, the talented 
author of * Darnley,” and the * Gipsey.”” He came 
to our succour with a readiness no less a proof of his 
friendship than his genius; and in a story of intense 
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| interest and great beauty, has done much to console 
us. It is now before us; we intend also that it 
| should be before you. 
| Though little apology is necessary, that having 
invited you to partake of tough mutton, we have pre- 
|sented you with racy venison, and though well 
| knowing that when enjoying “* James,” you have no 
| regrets for “ Harry,” we deem it only respectful to- 
wards you, or fitting in us to explain what has oc- 
| curred, and to add that, before the next period of ap- 
| pearing before you, we shall have done every thing 
| in our power to recover the true web of our narrative. 
| Here, then, you have our story and our apology— 
|while we earnestly entreat you to believe none 
genuine except signed by Charles O’Malley; there 
is no reliance to be placed in the many versions 
jabroad. It is not true that our book is pronounced 
| doubly hazardous,” by the Insurance Companies, 
| and not acceptable under a “ parson premium ;”’ there 
|is no truth in the story that the fire was a malicious 
,act, originating among the junior bar; there is no 
truth in the statement that a gigantic and powerful 
individual interposed his strong arm to prevent the 
| engines playing upon the manuscript-room, declaring 
| at the time, that he * should see us burned to ashes.” 

We cannot conclude without publicly testifying 
our gratitude to O'Shaughnessy. He arrived here 
post from Strasburgh, the moment he heard of our 
mishap, and has been administering every comfort 
and consolation in his power. 

“It’s maybe the best thing ever happened you, 
Charley. It’s truth I’m telling you—hear me out. 
My father—God rest him—had two pounds ten in 
French’s notes, when the bank broke, and to the 
hour of his death he never paid a creditor, always 
alleging if it hadn’t been for that d——d bank, he'd 
not owe sixpence! Take the hint, my boy. If they 
complain that you’re dull,—that you are growing 
prosy and tiresome,—that Monsoon is a bore, and 
yourself not much better, tell them it’s all the fault 
of the fire; and if you manage it well, the excuse 
will last your life-time.” 

Let me now conclude with this assurance, while | 
forestal the moral of my friend James’s beautiful 
story, and assure you that I feel a fire can be a happy 
incident ; for, had not my pages been burnt, I should 
never have been able to present you with his. 

I am most respectfully and faithfully yours, 

Cuanrtes O’Mattey. 

Brussels, Jan. 18, 1841. 


TO G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Hotel de Regence. 


With a scrap of note paper, just saved from the 
flames, 

I sit down to write you a line, my dear James, 

And explain, if I’m able, my spirits to rally, 

The misfortune that’s happened to poor Charles 
O'Malley. 

In Ireland, where once they were proud of their learv- 
ing, 

They’ve taken, of late years, to roasting and burning; 

And, not satisfied now, with destroying a parson, 

They’ve given a poor author a touch of their arson. 

About these good people I rarely was critical, 

Seldom religious, and never political ; 

I neither subscribed to the “ Post” nor the * Mail,” 

Nor cried, “« No Surrender,” nor “ Up with Repale.” 
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Though I’ve listened to arguments over and over, 

I’ve confounded M‘Hale with the King of Hanover; 

And never by chance could find out what they mean, 

When asked, if I didn’t like blue before green; 

In a word, my dear friend,—I confess, as a man— 

I relished Young Butt, and admired too Old Dan. 

They were Irishmen both—not a touch of the Nor- 
man, 

No more than great Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman. 

From Kinsale to the Causeway—Athlone or 
Armagh— 

They are Paddies all over—from Erin go bragh. 

I loved the gay fellows, and cared not a crown, 

Did they sing ** Bloody Billy,” or “ Croppies lie 
down ;” 

As ready with one as the other to tope, 

To ery, * Down with the Church,”—* Bloody end 
to the Pope.” 

They might wear in their neckcloth, pea-green or sky- 

blue, 

Provided their hearts were but honest and true; 

And, however whigs, tories, and radicals talk, 

Like the leaves of the shamrock, they spring from 
one stalk ; 

They’ve their root in the soil, and they wish not to 
sever, 

But adorn the hills of their country for ever. 

But, at last, to come back, for I’m sure you suppose 

I've lost, in digressing, all sight of my woes, 

And forgot how the devil—the printer’s, I say,— 

Set fire to my book on the last New Year’s Day; 

And, just as the ribbonmen treated old Kinsela, 

They roasted the heroes that fought the Peninsula. 

They left not a character living for me, 

Frank Webber, and Power, and poor Mickey Free; 

And even the * Dals,’”’ and the Major Monsoon, 

They sent up, in fragments, as high as the moon— 

On my conscience, they finished the Irish Dragoon! 


Not a man could escape, nor lie hid in a nook, 

The wretches, they even laid hands on “ the Duke ;” 

And from what I have heard—this, between me and 
you— 

He shone full as bright as at great Waterloo; 

And though firemen played, like some journals we'd 
name, 

They could not extinguish one spark of his fame, 

As when rising on high, and upon earth no more he 

Iilumined the land of his birth with his glory. 


But to come back once more—these eternal di- 
gressions 

Are like record appeals from the last quarter sessions, 

Where the judges wish both sides were fast in the 
stocks, 

And the jury are all sound asleep in the box— 

They've burnt my book—not a story nor sally, 

Not a love-seene, nor fight, now remains of 
O'Malley; 

Not a battle, or bivouac, ever you'll see, 


Nor even a chant from our friend Mickey Free. 
. a7 * * * * 


* * * * * * 
So with labouring brain, and with faculties turn- 


ing, 

I sit trying to find ont a cause for this burning— 
Was it some scheme of a clique, or a closet? or 
Was it the fault of a drowsy compositor? 
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Was it some story with which I’ve been rash in? 
Or was it some foe to my good friend M*Glashan? 
Was it Otway, or Carleton, or was it Sam Lover? 
Alas, I’m afraid I shall never discover. 
[ don’t think it true, but it’s whispered to me, 
That Moore had grown jealous of poor Mickey Free, 
For he sings his own songs—when he’s asked out 
to tea. 
But come over, dear friend, and partake of my 
prog, 
And suggest what to do for an unlucky dog; 
Who never gives way long to grief and to sorry 
care, 
For, somehow, they but ill suit your friend, 
Harry Lorreqver. 


James’ ANSweR.—VOLUME THE Fixst. 


My Dear Lorregver, 

When I received your note, the sun was shining 
as brightly as if it had been summer, and on the 
golden background of the evening sky the thin 
tracery of the leafless twigs was finely marked, 
offering many a beautiful form and graceful line, 
though the foliage of a brighter season had departed. 
They were like the memories of hopes long passed 
away; and I could not help thinking, as | read the 
account of what had befallen you, that you, like 
those bare branches,—though you had last one crop 
of leaves in this untimely manner, might very soon 
produce another as fertile of hope as those which 
were gone. ‘The news of the burning of the print- 
ing-house, and the loss it occasioned you grieved me 
deeply, but it did not surprise me in the least. I 
have always expected it; for who would doubt that, 
after you had gone on eating fire so long, fire would 
sometime or another turn round and eat you. Be- 
sides, my dear Lorrequer, there is something so very 
inflammatory in your nature, that | wonder any 
printer would let your sheets within his door. No 
one ever speaks of you without finding ideas of 
combustion naturally suggest themselves, and the 
wife of a great general, in describing to me, the 
other day, a visit you had paid her with a worthy 
gentleman from Scotland, said, that it was the 
strangest contrast she had ever seen, for he burned 
like a port-fire, while you went off like a skyrocket. 
Why, your good and your bad qualities all tend to 
the same effect, and your very books are enough to 
make a man call a fire-engine. Warm-hearted 
though you be, you cannot deny that you are as fiery 
as a box of lucifers, and have been in a flame of one 
kind or another all your life; and when we take into 
consideration your flashing wit, and your blazing 
style, I cannot but think that the printer who takes 
in your MS. without warning his neighbours might 
be indicted for a nuisance. I have a strong notion 
that you are Swing in disguise; so lay the fault upon 
nobody but yourself. 

However, let me see if I can give you some con- 
| solation: and, first, in the true style of all comfort 
| ers, let me try to persuade you, that a great misfor 
| tune is the best possible thing that could happen to 
| you. After all is done and over, my good friend, a 
| fire is notso bad athing. You may say,—* Granted ; 
a smal] quantity of the element: but that one may 
have too much of a good thing. That a fire in a 
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grate is a good thing in its way; but a house on fire 
is to be avoided, when possible.”’ Still, however, | 
hold to my text, and reply, that a house on fire is not 
always so bad a thing as people think. I recollect 
a very sweet girl being saved from drowning in the 
middle of the Atlantic by a house on fire. Come, I 
will tell you the story, and that shall be 


Vo.tume THE Seconp. 


There was once a great banker in London, who had 
a very fine house in Portland Place, and a very dirty 
old house in the city; and if the latter looked the 
image of business and riches, the former looked the 
picture of luxury and display. He himself was a 
mild man, whose ostentation was of a quiet, but not 
the less of an active kind. His movements were 
always calm and tranquil, and his clothes plain; bat 
the former were stately, the latter were in the best 
fashion. Holditch was his coachmaker in those 
days; Ude’s first cousin was his cook; his servants 
walked up stairs to announce a visiter to the time of 
the Dead March in Saul, and opened both valves of 
the folding doors at once with a grace that could 
only be acquired by long practice. Every thing 
seemed to move in his house by rule, and nothing 
was ever seen to go wrong. All the lackeys wore 
powder, and the women-servants had their caps pre- 
scribed to them. His wife was the daughter of a 
country-gentleman of very old race, a woman of 
good manners and a warm heart. Though there 
were two carriages always at her especial command, 
she sometimes walked on her feet, even in London, 
and would not suffer an account of her parties to 
find its way into the “ Morning Post.” The banker 
and his wife had but one child, a daughter, and a 
very pretty and very sweet girl she was as ever my 
eyes saw. She was not very tall, though very beau- 
tifully formed, and exquisitely graceful. She was 
the least affected person that ever was seen; for, ac- 
customed from her earliest days to perfect ease in 
every respect,—denied nothing that was virtuous 
and right,—taught by her mother to estimate high 
qualities,—too much habituated to wealth to regard 
it is an object,—and too frequently brought in con- 
tact with rank to estimate it above its value,—she 
had nothing to covet, and nothing to assume. Her 
face was sweet and thoughtful, though the thoughts 
were evidently cheerful ones, and her voice was full 
of melody and gentleness. Her name was Alice 
Herbert, and she was soon the admired of all ad- 
mirers. People looked for her at the opera and the 
—_ declared her beautiful, adorable, divine: she 
ecame the wonder, the rage, the fashion; and every 
body added, when they spoke about her, that she 
would have half a miliion at the least. Now, Mr. 
Herbert himself was not at all anxious that his 
daughter should marry any of the men that first pre- 
sented themselves, because none of them were above 
the rank of a baron: nor was Mrs. Herbert anxious 
aither, because, she did not wish to part with her 
daughter; nor was Alice herself—I do not know 
well why,—perhaps she thought that a part of*the 
men who surrounded her were fops, and as many 
more were libertines, and the rest were fools, and 
Alice did not feel more inclined to choose out of 
those three classes than her father did out of the 
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| three inferior grades of our nobility. There was, 
_indeed, a young man in the Guards, distant!y con- 
;neeted with her mother’s family, who was neither 
|fop, libertine, nor fool,—a gentleman, an accom- 
| plished man, and a man of feed feeling, who was 
| often at Mr. Herbert’s house, but father, mother, and 
| daughter all thought him quite out of the question : 
| the father, because he was not a duke; the mother, 
because he was a soldier; the daughter, because he 
| had never given her the slightest reason to believe 
that he either admired or loved her. As he had 
{some two thousand a year, he might have been a 
|good match for a clergyman’s daughter, but could 
not pretend to Miss Herbert. Alice certainly liked 
him better than any man she had ever seen, and 
once she found his eyes fixed upon her from the 
other side of a ball-room with an expression that 
| made her forget what her partner was saying to her. 
The colour came up into her cheek, too, and that 
|seemed to give Henry Ashton courage to come up 
and ask her to dance. She danced with him on th 
| following night, too; and Mr. Herbert, who remarked 
| the fact, judged that it would be but right to give 
| Henry Ashton a hint. Two days after, as Alice's 
| father was just about to go out, the young guardsman 
| himself was ushered into his library, and the banker 
prepared to give his hint, and give it fisioly. too. 
He was saved the trouble, however; for Ashton’s 
| first speech was, “I have come to bid you farewell, 
|Mr. Herbert. We are ordered to Canada to put 
| down the evil spirit there. I set out in an hour to 
|take leave of ny mother, in Staffordshire, and then 
|embark with all speed. 
| Mr. Herbert economised his hint, and wished his 
| young friend all success. ‘“ By the way,” he added, 
|** Mrs. Herbert may like to write a few lines by you 
|to her brother at Montreal. You know he is her 
only brother: he made a sad business of it, what 
with building and planting, and farming and such 
things. So I got him an appointment in Canada 
just that he might retrieve. She would like to write, 
I know. You will find her up stairs. I must zo 
out myself. Good fortune attend 
“ Good fortune did attend him, 


ou.’ 
lor he found Alice 
Herbert alone in the very first room he entered. 
There was a table before her, and she was leaning 
over it, as if very busy, but when Henry Ashton ap- 
proached her, he found that she had been carelessly 
drawing wild leaves on a scrap of paper, while her 


thoughts were far away. She coloured when she 
saw him, and was evidently agitated; but she was 
still more so when he repeated what he had told her 
father. She turned red, and she turned pale, and 
she sat still, and she said nothing. Henry Ashton 
became agitated himself. “It is all in vain,” he 
said to himself. “It is all in vain. 1 know her 
father too well;”* and he rose, asking where he 
should find her mother. 

Alice answered in a faint voice, “in the little 
room beyond the back drawing-room.” 

Henry paused a moment longer: the temptation 
was too great to be resisted; he took the sweet girl’s 
hand ; he pressed it to his lips, and said,“ Farewell, 
Miss Herbert! farewell! I know I shall never see 
any one like you again; but, at least it is a blessing 
tovhave known you—though it be but to regret that 
fortune has not favoured me still farther! farewell! 
farewell !” 
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Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, and saw some 
service there. He distinguished himself as an officer, 
and his name was in several despatches. A remnant 
of the old chivalrous spirit made him often think 
when he was attacking a fortified village, or charg- 
ing a body of insurgents, “ Alice Herbert will hear 
of this!” but often, too, he would ask himself, «1 
wonder if she be married yet?” and his companions 
used to jest with him upon always looking first at 
the woman’s part of the newspaper; the births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

His fears, if we can venture to call them such, 
were vain. Alice did not marry, although about a 
year after Henry Ashton had quitted England, her 
father descended a little from his high ambicion, and 
hinted that if she thought fit, she might listen to the 

oung Earl of ———. Alice was not inclined to 
isten, and gave the earl plainly to understand that 
she was not inclined to become his countess. The 
earl, however, persevered, and Mr. Herbert now be- 
gan to add his influence; but Alice was obdurate, 
and reminded her father of a promise he had made, 
never to press her marriage with any one. Mr. Her- 


bert seemed more annoyed than Alice expected, | 


walked up and down the room in silence, and on 
hearing it, shut himself up with Mrs. Herbert for 
nearly two hours. : 

What took place Alice did not know, but Mrs. 
Herbert from that moment looked grave and anxious. 
Mr. Herbert insisted that the earl should be received 
at the house asa friend, though he urged his daugh- 
ter no more, and balls and parties succeeded each 
other so rapidly that the quieter inhabitants of Port- 
land Place, wished the banker and his family, where 
Aliee herself wished to be—in Canada. In the 
meantime, Alice beeame alarmed for her mother, 
whose health was evidently suffering from some 
cause; but Mrs. Herbert would consult no physician, 
and her husband seemed never to perceive the state 
of weakness and depression into which she was 
sinking. Alice resolved to call the matter to her 
father’s notice, and as he now went out every morn- 
ing at an early hour, she rose one day sooner than 
usual, and knocked at the door of his dressing-room. 
There was no answer, and, unclosing the door, she 
looked in to see if he were already gone. The cur- 
tains were still drawn, but through them some of the 
morning beams found their way, and by the dim 
sickly light, Alice beheld an object that made her 
clasp her hands and tremble violently. Her father’s 
chair before the dressing table was vacant; but 
beside it, lay upon the floor, something like the figure 
of amanasleep. Alice approached, with her heart 
beating so violently that she could hear it; and there 
was no other sound in the room. She knelt down 
beside him: it was her father. She could not hear 
him breathe, and she drew back the curtains. He 
was as pale as marble, and his eyes were open, but 
fixed. She uttered not a sound, but with wild eyes 
gazed round the rvom, thinking of what she should 
do. Her mother was in the chamber at the side of 
the dressing room; but Alice, thoughtful, even in 
the deepest agitation, feared to call her, and rang the 
bell for her father’s valet. ‘The man came and raised 
his master, but Mr. Herbert had evidently been dead 
some hours. Poor Alice wept terribly, but still she 
thought of her mother, and she made no noise, and 
the valet was silent too; for, in lifting the dead body 
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to the sofa, he had found a small vial, and was gazing 
on itintently. 

“I had better put this away, Miss Herbert,” he 
said at length in a low voice; “1 had better put this 
away before any one else comes.” 

Alice gazed at the vial with her tearful eyes. It 
was marked * Prussiec acid! poison!” 

This was but the commencement of many sorrows. 
Though the coroner’s jury pronounced that Mr. Her- 
bert had died a natural death, yet every one declared 
| he had poisoned himself, especially when it was 
| found that he had died utterly insolvent. ‘That all 
| his last great speculations had failed, and that the 

news of his absolute beggary had reached him on 
the night preceding his decease. ‘Then came al! the 
| horrors of such eireumstances to poor Alice and hex 
| mother;—the funeral ;—the exdmination of the pa- 
| pers ;—the sale of the house and furniture; the tiger 
claws of the law rending open the house in all its 
dearest associations ;—the ecommiseration of friends * 
the taunts and scoffs of those who envied and hated 
in silence. Then for poor Alice herself, came the 
last worst blow, the sickness and death bed of a 
mother—sickness and death in poverty. The last 
scene was just over; the earth was just laid upon 
the coffin of Mrs. Herbert; and Alice sat with her 
eyes dropping fast, thinking of the sad “ What next?” 
when a letter was given to her, and she saw the 
hand-writing of her uncle in Canada. She had 
written to him on her father’s death, and now he an- 
swered full of tenderness and affection, begging his 
sister and niece instantly to join him in the new land 
which he had made his country. All the topics of 
consolation which philosophy ever discovered or de- 
vised to soothe man under the manifold sorrows and 
cares of life, are not worth a blade of rye grass in 
comparison with one word of true affection. It was 
the only balm that Alice Herdert’s heart cduld have 
received; and though it did not heal the wound, it 
tranquillised its aching. 

Mrs. Herbert, though not rich, had not been alto- 
gether portionless, and her small fortune was all that 
Alice now condescended to call her own. There 
had been, indeed, a considerable jointure, but that 
Alice renounced from feelings which you will under- 
stand. Economy, however, was now a necessity; 
and after taking a passage in one of the cheapest 
vessels she could find bound for Quebec—a vessel 
that all the world has heard of, named the St. Law- 
rence—she set out for the good city of Bristol, 
where she arrived in safety on the 16th day of May, 
183-. 

I must now, however, turn to the history of Henry 
Ashton, and that shall be 
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It was just after the business in Canada was set- 
tled, that he entered a room in Quebec, where seve- 
ral of the officers of his regiment were assembled in 
various occupations—one writing a letter to go by 
the packet which was just about to sail, two looking 
out of the window at the nothing which was doing 
in the streets, and one reading the newspaper. There 
were three or four other journals on the table, and 
Ashton took up one of them. As usual, he turned to 
the record of the three great things in life, and read, 
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first the marriages—then the deaths; and, as he did | thick smoke filling the corridor, through which came 
so, he saw—* Suddenly, at his house in Portland | a red glare from the direction of the staircase; but 
Place, William Anthony Herbert, Esq.” The paper | he heard those sounds of burning wood, which are 
did not drop from his hand, although he was much | not to be mistaken, and in a minute after, loud knock- 
moved and surprised; but his sensations were very | ing at doors, ringing of bells, and shouts of * Fire! 
mixed, and although, be it said traly, he gave his | fire!’ showed that the calamity had become appa- 
first thoughts, and they were sorrowful, to the dead, | rent to the people in the street. He saw all the 
the second were given to Alice Herbert, and he asked | rushing forth of naked men and women, which gen- 
himself, ‘Is it possible that she can ever be mine? | erally follows such a catastrophe, and the opening 
She was certainly much agitated when I left her!” | all the doors of the house, as if for the express pur- 
** Here’s a bad business!” cried the man who was | pose of blowing the fire into a flame. ere were 
reading the other newspaper. ‘* The Herberts are | hallooings and shoutings, there were screamings and 
all gone to smash, and I had six hundred pounds tears, and what between the rushing sound of the 
there. You are in for it, too, Ashton. Look there! | devouring element, and the voice of human suffering 
They talk ef three shillings in the pound.” or fear, the noise was enough to wake the dead. 
Henry Ashton took the paper and read the account| Henry Ashton thought of his portmanteau, and 
of all that had occurred in London, and then he took | wondered where his servant was; but seeing, by a 
his hat, and walked to head quarters. Whathe said | number of people driven back from the great stair- 
or did there, is nobody’s business but his own; but | case by flames, that there was no time to be lost, he 
certain it is, that by the beginning of the very next | made his way down by a smaller one, and in a mi- 
week, he was in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Fair | nute or two reached the street. The engines by this 
winds wafted him soon to England; but in St. | time had arrived; an immense crowd was gathering 
George’s Channel all went contrary, and the ship | together, the terrified tenants of the inn were rushing 
was knocked about for three days without making [ forth, and in the taidst Henry Ashton remarked one 











much way. A fit of impatience had come upon | 
Henry Ashton, and when he thought of Alice Her- | 
bert, and all she must have suffered, his heart beat 
strangely. One of those little incidents oceurred 
about this time, that make or mar men’s destinies. 
A coasting boat from Swansea to Wiston came within 
hail, and Ashton, tired of the other vessel, put a 
portmanteau, a servant, and himself, into the little 
skimmer of the seas, and was in a few hours landed 
safely at the pleasant watering place of Wiston super 
mare. It wanted yet an hour or two of night, and 
therefore a post-chaise was soon rolling the young 
officer, his servant, and his portmanteau, towards 
Bristol, on their way to ok vam He arrived ata 
reasonable hour, but yet, some one of the many 
things that fill inns, had happened in Bristol that 
day, and Henry drove to the Bush, to the Falcon, 
and the Fountain, and several others, before he 
could get a place of rest. At length, he found two 
comfortable rooms in a small hotel near the port, and 
had sat down to his supper by a warm fire, when an 
Irish sailor put his head into the room, and asked if 
he were the lady that was to go down to the St. 
Lawrence the next day? Henry Ashton informed 
him that he was not a lady, and that, as he had just 
come from the St. Lawrence, he was not going back 
again, upon which the man withdrew to seek further. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock struck; and Henry 
Ashton pulled off his boots, and went tobed. At 
two o'clock he awoke, feeling heated and feverish ; 
and to cool himself, he began to think of Alice Her- 
bert. He found it by no means a good plan, for he 
felt warmer than before, and soon a suffocating feel 
came over him, and he thought he smelt a strong 
smell of burning wood. His bedroom was one of 
those unfortunate inn bedrooms that are placed under 
the immediate care and protection of a sitting room, 





which, like a Spanish Duenna, will let nobody in 
who does not pass by their door. He put on his | 
dressing gown, therefore, and issued out into the | 
sitting room, and there the smell was stronger; there 
was a considerable crackling and roaring, which had 
something alarming in it, and he consequently open- | 
ed the outer door, All he could now see was a} 
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young woman wringing her hands, and exclaiming, 
“Oh, my poor young mistress! my poor young 
lady!” 

“ Where is she, my good girl?’’ demanded the 
young soldier. 

“In number eleven,” cried the girl, “in number 
eleven! Her bedroom is within the sitting room, 
and she will never hear the noise.” 

“ There she is,”’ cried one of the by-standers who 
overheard; “there she is, I dare say.” 

Ashton looked up towards the house, through the 
lower windows of which the flames were pouring 
forth; and across the casement which seemed next 
to the very room he himself had occupied, he saw 
the figure of a woman, in her night dress, pass rapidly. 

** A ladder,” he cried, “a ladder, for God’s sake ! 
There is some one there, whoever it be!”’ 

No ladder could be got, and Henry Ashton looked 
round in vain. 

** The back staircase is of stone,”’ he cried; “she 
may be saved that way !” 

“* Ay, but the corridor is on fire,’’ said one of the 
waiters ; “ you'd better not try, sir; it cannot be 
done.” 

Henry Ashton darted away; into the inn; up the 
staircase; but the corridor was on fire, as the man 
had said, and the flames rushing up to the very door 
of the rooms he had lately tenanted. He rushed on, 
however, recollecting that he had seen a side door 
out of his own sitting room. He dashed in, caught 
the handle of the lock of the side door, and shook it 
violently, for it was fastened. 

“1 will open it,” cried a voice from within, that 
sounded strangely familiar to his ear. 

The lock turned—the door ned—and Henry 
Ashton and Alice Herbert stood face to face. 

** God of heaven,” he exclaimed, catching her in 
his arms. But he gave no time for explanation, and 
hurried back with her towards the door of his own 
room. ‘The corridor, however, was impassable. 

You will be lost! you will be lost!” he ex- 
claimed, holding her to his heart. 

** And you have thrown away your own life to save 
mine !"’ said Alice, 
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«TI will die with you, at least!’ replied Hen 
Ashton; “that is some consolation.—But, no ! than 
God, they have got a ladder—they are raising it up 
—dear girl you are saved !” 

He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom; and when 
he looked down, whether it was fear, or the effect of 
the stifling heat, or hearing such words from his lips, 
he found that she had fainted. 

“Tt is as well,” he said; “it isas well!” and, as 
soon as the ladder was raised, he bore her out, hold- 
ing her firmly yet tenderly to his bosom. There 
was a death-like stillness below. The ladder shook 
under his feet; the flames came forth and licked the 
rounds on which his steps were placed ; but steadily, 
firmly, calmly, the young soldier pursued his way. 
He bore all that he valued on earth in his arms, and 
it was no moment to give one thought to fear. 

When his last footstep touched the ground, an 
universal shout burst forth from the crowd, and even 
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Quebec, and, as you well know, went down in the 

terrible hurricane which swept the Atlantic in the 
summer of that year, bearing with her to the depths 
of ocean, every living thing that she had carried out 
from England. But on the day that she weighed 
anchor, Alice sat in the drawing-room of the mer- 
chant’s house, with her hand clasped in that of 
Henry Ashton; and, ere many months were over, 
the tears for those dear beings she had lost, were 
chased by happier drops, as she gave her hand to the 
man she loved with all the depth of first affection, 
but whom she would never have seen again, had it 
not been for Tue Fire. 


| 
| Such, my dear Lorrequer, is the story; and now 
let us consider what can be done to remedy the burn- 
|ing of your new number. On my honour, I see no- 
roe for it but to publish the * O'Malley Corres- 
|pondence” on the subject, with a portrait of the 


reached the ear of Alice herself; but, ere she could | fire-engine, and a wood-cut of Fire. 


recover completely, she was in the comfortable 


Think of it, my dear fellow, and whether you take 


drawing-room of a good merchant’s house, some | my advice or not believe me ever yours, 


way further down the same street. 
e St. Lawrence sailed on the following day for 


G. P. R. James. 





ACROGRAPHY; OR ETCHING IN RELIEF. 


This is a new art, which well deserves the atten- 
tion of designers and publishers, though as yet in its 
infancy, and by no means so perfect as is desirable in 
its results. The specimens of its capability for book 
illustrations, to be printed with the letter press, con- 
tained in the first volume of the Illustrated Spectator 
—a cheap and handsome serial called the “Tudor 
Library,” commencing with the first of the British 
essayists—consist of a number of designs by Mr. J. 
M. Wright, resembling Stothard’s style, but with 
better drawing, and showing perception of character 
and humour that only requires more spirit, foree, and 
vivacity in the delineations, to become popular and 
effective. The defects in the cuts are want of sharp- 
ness and clearness in the lines, and a monotony of 
tint: but what share of these faults belongs to the 
transferring process, we have not the means of deter- 
mining; we incline to the opinion, however, that the 
feeble effect is partly attributable to the artist, the 
broken and coarse lines to the process itself, and the 
heavy and dirty impression to the printer. When 
we call to mind the first rude efforts in lithography, 
and compare them with the beautiful productions 
now issuing from the lithographic press, there is rea- 
son to expect a proportionate improvement in acro- 
graphy—which resembles lithography in this, that 
the artist’s own work yields the impression: it is to 
lithography what wood block printing is to copper- 
plate. 

The peculiar advantage of acrography over litho- 
graphy, is that the impressions are printed with type 

y acommon letter press: its superiority to wood 
engraving consists in the blocks being the designer’s 
own work; thus saving the time, expense, and loss 
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of spirit consequent on the process of cutting. We 
must not be misunderstood to say that the acrogra- 
phic impressions are equal in power and effect to 
highly finished wood engravings ; or that the relief- 
etchings are as firm, bright, and delicate as copper- 
plate, or as pen and ink drawing on stone: acrography, 
probably, may never realise such brilliant results, as 
regards execution; but in point of freedom and pur- 
pose, in the design, it bids fair to be successful 
enough to invite artists of superior talent to make 
trial of it. 

The ordinary mode of drawing with an etching 
point on a black ground is adopted, but a lithographic 
stone is preferable to a copperplate. From the in- 
cised lines a cast is taken in metal, by a process 
invented by Mr. Louis Schonberg, of Hatton Garden, 
and known only to him; and from this metal block, 
having the lines in relief, the impressions are printed, 
in the same manner as from a wood block. The 
nicety required in the operation of taking a cast from 
so delicate a mould as that formed by the scratches 
of a needle through a thin coating of wax and lamp 
black, makes the difficulty and ingenuity of Mr. 
Schonberg’s process obvious at first sight: how far 
it is sasceptible of being improved upon remains to 
be ascertained. Meanwhile, we may observe that 
the most extraordinary example of acrography is a 
medallion of Addison, engraved in a similar style to 
that of Collas’s patent, and not distinguishable from 
its productions except by the lines being imperfect. 

We should think the electrotype process might be 
employed with advantage in producing casts in relief 
from etchings, by means of a ground chemically pre- 
pared.— Spectator. 

42 Spr. or Mae. 
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THE REMNANT FOUND.* 


This is a curious volume ona curious question— 
** What has become of the Ten Tribes of Israel ?” 
The author is not a mere theory spinner, but a per- 
son well qualified to discuss the subject. He is an 
Israelite of **the race of Aaron,” versed in all the 
rites and customs of the Hebrews, as well as in their 
learning He is also a convert to Christianity; 
superadding an acquaintance with the New Testa- 
ment, and the proverbial zeal of a proselyte, to the 
strong and deep spiritual feelings of the religious 
Jew. In addition to these peculiarities of his nature, 
he has possessed grea* advantage in his circumstan- 
ces. Having been employed as a missionary to the 
Asiatic Jews, he has visited India, Persia, and the 
circumjacent places, in search of the scattered seed 
of Abraham; observing their peculiarities as a Jew 
and an antiquarian, whilst he endeavored to convert 
them to the Christian faith. 

These circumstances have given raciness and 
character to Mr. Samuel’s views, and if not more 
truth to his conclusions than to those of other inqui- 
rers after the lost tribes, yet much greater reality. 
He tests his speculations by a practical knowledge 
of those observances that distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious Hebrew; and, unlike some specu- 
lators on the subject, he bases his opinion upon 
original observations of actual life, as he saw it in 
his journeyings. Hence his book contains charac- 
teristic descriptions of remote people, and curious 
particulars of Jewish practices, as well as specula- 
tive disquisitions—the traveller, the Rabbi, the 
theorist in conjunction. In our notice of the Rem- 
nant Found, we will endeavour to convey an idea 
of the ohject sought; and to furnish some, example 
of the light Mr. Samuel has thrown upon certain 
tribes of Asiatic Jews. 

When upon the death of Solomon the ten tribes 
revolted from his son Rehoboam, the Jewish splen- 
dour began to wane. After a period of internal dis- 
cord and foreign wars, the kingdom of Israel, founded 
by the revolters, was destroyed, and its people 
earried away ; to be followed, some generations later, 
by the conquest of Jerusalem and the captivity of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The latter cap- 
tives were permitted to return by the decree of Cyrus, 
and Jerusalem with its temple rose again: but there 
was no return for the ten tribes, carried off, aceording 
to Mr. Samuel, by “three deportations, strictly 
speaking.” 

** First—Of the two and a half tribes, on the other 
side of Jordan, by Pul and Tilgath-pilneser. 

“Second—Of the dulk of the seven and a half 
tribes, by Shalmaneser. 

“ Third—Of the remains of the latter, by Esarhad- 
don, who swept the land of even the poor lingerers 
on the mountains of Israel; so that Israel could not 


* The Remnant Found; or the Place of [srael’s 
Hiding Discovered; being a summary of proofs, 
showing that the Jews of Daghistan on the Caspian 
Sea, are the remnant of the ten tribes. The result 
of personal investigation during a missionary tour 
of eight months in Georgia, by permission of the 
Russian Government, in the years 1837 and 1838, 
By the Rev. Jacob Samuel, senior missionary to the 
Jews for India, Persia, and Arabia, 
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by any means become a people, but remained broken 
as a nation and broken as a people too.” 


«* What has become of them ?” is the question that 
has often been asked, but never answered. Josephus 
said, that in his day the main body of the ten tribes 
remained * beyond the Euphrates in Media.”’ Sir 
William Jones and others have identified them in 
the Affghans; Dr. Buchanan in the black and white 
Jews of Bombay and Cochin; Bruce discovered 
them in Abyssinia; several writers have tracked 
them across the continent of Asia and Behring’s 
Straits to America, where time and travel, they say, 
has turned them into red Indians; and amongst the 
various dignified pedigrees of the Hibernians, writers 
have not been wanting to maintain that the seat of 
the lost tribes was to be found in the Emerald Isle.* 
Mr. Samuel flatters himself that he has discovered 
their ** Remnant”—all that we are justified by pro- 
phecy in looking for—amongst the tribes of Daghi- 
stan; a wild, mountainous, and almost inaccessible 
region, running inward from the southwestern coast 
of the Caspian, and bordering upon the ancient 
Media, formerly a nominal dependency of Persia, 
and now nominally subject to Russia. 

The facts and reasons Mr. Samuel adduces seem 
to establish this point, that a “remnant of Jews of 
a very peculiar kind are settled round the shores 
of the Caspian. Of this “remnant” some are scat- 
tered in a state of slavery, and very ignorant; some 
free, and a little more advanced; but the Jews of 
Daghistan proper seem genuine and unadulterate. 
Taking the facts of Mr. Samuel as they stand, this 
remnant follows very strictly the Mosaic law, uncor- 
rupted by the Talmud; and certain of their prac- 
tices appear patriarchal: whence the author infers, 
that upon some points Moses only confirmed what 
he found existing. His conclusion also seems highly 
probable, that this tribe is a part of those Israelites 
who were carried away captive into Media. Evena 
people so stubborn as the Jews in clinging to their 
own observances, could not resist the force of cir- 
cumstances when seated in a country which has lain 
open to the traffic of merchants and the devastation 
of conquerors for nearly three thousand years. Time 
and trade alone work changes, especially where 
dynasties change quickly; but the inroads of Alex- 
ander, the Romans, Zengis Khan, and Tamerlane, to 
say nothing of Mahometan enthusiasts, or conquer- 
ors on a small scale, must have contributed to scat- 
ter and destroy, if they could not change, the 
seceders from the house of David. In the remote 
fastnesses of the Caucasian range, a “ remnant” of 
Israel might probably take refuge, and preserve their 
original customs with that tenacity which belongs 
alike to Jews and mountaineers. Yet even they 
could not altogether escape the cruel ambition of 
conquerors. In the last century, Nadir Shah in- 
vaded the country, and forced many to embrace the 
Mahometan religion,—a strange course for a sceptic 
like himself; and our author infers that had Daghi- 
stan been examined before that invasion, a closer 
resemblance would have been discovered than even 
now exists. 

The circumstance which enabled Mr. Samuel to 
effect this discovery was a call which he made when 


*The reader may remember Moore's Melody, 
“ Yes, sad one of Sion, in closely resembling.’ 
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at Tehran, upon Graf Simoniech, the Russian Am- 
bassador,—the same, we suppose, who was after- 
wards disavowed for his intrigues against the British, 
and who certainly seems to have somewhat exceeded 
his authority in the permission he granted to Mr. 
Samuel for the sake of the Ten Tribes. 


«In conversation with the Ambassador concerning 
one of the objects of my mission, his excellency in- 
formed me, that about five years previously, the Rus- 
sian government had sent a commission into Georgia, 
to investigate the character and circumstances of the 
Caucasian Jews. The individnals sent, returned 
without being able to give any satisfactory account 
of the object they were sent to inquire into; their 
qualifications not being such as to enable them to 
throw any light on a question of thischaracter. His 
excellency, perceiving my ardent curiosity and in- 
terest in what relates to the Jewish people, and in 
particular as to any facts which might illustrate the 
fate of the long-lost tribes, spontaneously offered me 
every assistance in his power, if 1 would undertake 
to follow up these inquiries ; laying no other obliga- 
tion upon me than to furnish him with a copy of my 
journal when I should publish it, containing investi- 
gations through the East on this important subject. 

“ Having consulted her Britannic Majesty’s minis- 
ter at the court of Persia, and obtained his sanction, 
I received from him a letter of protection, on which 
I cbuld depend, in the critical circumstances of the 
country at that time. The Anglo-Indian army was 
preparing to march towards Cabul, and all indivi- 
duals in connection with England were under strong 
suspicion. This letter of protection was of the ut- 
most importance, as it enabled me to resist and over- 
come the intrigues and repugnance of the Russian 
government of the Trans-Caucasian provinces at my 
presence during the military operations against Khiva 
at this crisis. And I shall not soon forget the im- 
pressions left upon me at Tiflis, after [ entered upon 
my investigations, when summoned before the go- 
vernor-general of those provinces. Every effort was 
made to daunt my courage by an array of military, 
(consisting of Cossacks and gensd’armerie,) drawn 
up in front of the palace ; the object of which was to 
expel me from the country, or to induce me to retire. 
I was enabled, however, in the strength imparted to 
me at that trying hour, to maintain an independence 
of spirit I trust not unbecoming a British subject, and 
to read such a lesson to General Radifinicki, (son of 
the celebrated diplomatist,) in the presence of the 
Russo-Georgian court, which he will not easily 
forget. Whatastate of things is that which owes 
its support wholly to bristling bayonets ; where such 
asystem of ramified espionage exists, that the very 
wife is an emissary to report the actions and opinions 
of her husband to an ever-suspicious and jealous 
government! 

“His Excellency (Graf Simoniech) furnished me 
with letters to the Governor-General, Baron Rosa, 
General Brechoft, Commander-in-Chief of Georgia, 
and Civil Governor Palawandeof. All these letters, 
though of importance, weighed as nothing beside the 
Siunple pass of the British ambassador.” 


Having overcome these obstacles, our author at 
last succeeded in reaching Daghistan; his descrip- 
tion of which is so graphic, and his picture of the 





power of Russia in those mountainous regions so 
striking, that we quote it. 


“ Daghistan, on the west coast of the Caspian 
Sea, lies between the rivers Koisin and Rubas. Itis 
about one hundred and thirty-four miles in length, by 
between thirty and forty in breadth. Itis almost en- 
tirely mountainous, as Its name, Daghistan, implies; 
the plain that runs along the shore being a narrow 
strip. It is usually divided into the following small 
states—namely, Lesgestan, Schamgal, the khanship 
of Derbund, and the domain of Tabasseran. Lesge- 
stan is a stupendous range of mountains running in a 
southeasterly direction, of great length, but of in- 
considerable breadth, and forming the whole north- 
east frontier of Georgia. ‘The inhabitants are a wild 
savage banditti, divided into different tribes, whose 
habitations are secluded in the depths of the moun- 
tains, on the loftiest summits, or on the most frightful 
precipices. ‘The country is ragged and impracticable ; 
the soil 1s scanty; and the level ground being insuffi- 
cient to enable the proprietor to raise the means of 
subsistence, he increases the surface to the very sum- 
mit of the heights by graduated terraces. These 
rude tribes of the mountains are the te:ror and scourge 
of all the néfghbouring countries, as they sally down 
from the mountains, laying waste villages, and 
carrying off or murdering theinhabitants. The other 
districts are of the same mountainous character: that 
of Tabasseran is covered with wood; but the valleys 
are beautiful and fertile. The greater part of the 
country is still terra incognita to the traveller, es- 

ecially the region indicated as the abode of the 
emenat in question.’” 


CAUCASIAN POWER OF RUSSIA. 


“The Russians, as I remarked before, have con- 
tracted the limits of the independent tribes between 
the Euxine and the Caspian; and, according to the 
working of that colossal and dangerous power, have 
largely succeeded in doing so. But to reduce them 
to sail echelon is beyond the power even of Rus- 
sia. Nearly half the country of the Alkhar is marked 
as subject to Russia on the maps of these provinces ; 
but, in fact, the garrison of Sookoom-kuluah live as 
in a besieged city, and their authority is acknowledged 
no further than their guns can reach. Swaneti, too, 
has the same mark of subjection; though it is well 
known that the Swani confine themselves to the 
neighbourhood of the perpetual snows of Elburg, in 
order not to compromise their liberty. T'wo passes 
also, through the mountain, are marked as Russian 
soil; but not even the weekly mail is sent through 
that of Dariel without an escort, amounting some- 
times to a hundred soldiers, two field-pieces, and 
several Cossacks. If an occasional traveller wishes 
to try the pass of Derbund, which is in Daghistan, he 
is not considered safe without a similar guard.” 


The proofs by which our author identifies the Jews 
inhabiting this country as pure Jews, are accumu- 
lative and minute; depending upon slight differences 
in rites and practices, whose difference is indeed pal- 
pable, but whose full force is more impressive toa 
Jew than aChristian. We may, however, note three 
points. ‘They alone, of all the Jews Mr. Samuel is 
acquainted with, actually sacrifice the paschal lamb 
—the others often substitute for it meat roasted in a 
peculiar way; they practice the ancient mode of 
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circumcision, not that which has obtained since the 
days of the Maccabees ; and they keep the Sabbath 
strictly and literally, not kindling a fire or a light— 

«They remain in the coldest and darkest weather 
without these; and have no recourse, as other Jews, 
to the services of gentiles to supply them with these, 
preserving in thelr own persons the letter, and de- 
stroying through strangers the spirit of the law. It 
is remarkable, that as they are quite ignorant of the 
oral law and traditions followed by the Jews else- 
where, and which enumerates thirty-nine different 
species of occupations, from which they consider 
themselves prohibited, (vide Talmud, Sabbath, or 
Treatise, folio 73, the Jews of Daghistan observe 
all these prohibitions except the last. This last is 
called ;ayvy or ayy; which is a reservation of a 
permission to carry loads from one house to another 
on the sabbath day. It is allowed by the following 
ceremony, practised by the Jews, being observed. A 
cake, which is called a> y, is consecrated and sus- 
pended in the synagogue. A string or rope is ex- 
tended from each corner of a street where Jews live; 
and this is deemed to constitute those embraced 
within the extremities of the arvy one family; 
thereby evading the penalty resulting from the pro- 
hibitory injunction. 

“If we refer to the prophet Jeremiah, (xvii. 21- 
27,) we find this is in direct opposition to the word 
of Jehovah—*'Thus saith the Lord, Take heed to 
yourselves, and bear no burden on the sabbath-day, 
nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; neither 
carry forth a burden out of your houses on the sab- 
bath-day, neither do ye any work, but hallow ye the 
sabbath-day, as I commanded your fathers.’ Thus, in 


this important respect, the Jews of Daghistan pre- 
serve the institution according to its appointment be- 
fore the prophet in question was commanded to re- 
prove the Jewish people for infringing thus its sanc- 
tification, which was after the captivity of the Lost 

- Tribes. 
* They further differ from the Talmudists in the 


following observances. The Jews throughout the 
world abstain from those duties which necessity and 
mercy justify, such as feeding cattle, milking, &c. 

«The day is to them a day of rest, and peace, and 
cheerfulness; they dance, sing, and play on instru- 
ments. These are of a religious nature, expressive 
of religious emotions; but are expressly forbidden 
by the oral law or Talmud. They spend the fore- 
noon of the sabbath in the way described in the fol- 
lowing Scriptures, which serve to illustrate their re- 
ligious habits on that day better than any description 
of mine. See Exodus; also 2 Sdmuel vi. 15; Psalm 
Ixviii. 25, 26; exlix. 3; cl. 4. 

“The afternoon is spent in a very profitable way, 
quite unlike the Jews elsewhere. They resort to 
the dwellings of their elders and of religious men, 
who sit in their places of abode to receive the visits 
of those who come to them, and instruct them in the | 
doctrines of their Scriptures, and make allegories of | 
the law of Moses. This custom of resorting to holy 
men on the sabbath-day is a very ancient one; as | 
may be gathered from 2 Kings iv. 23, practised long | 
before the great captivities. They surround these 
good men until sunset, who pronounce the sabbath | 
to be ended; the women kiss the hem of their gar- | 
ments, and the men the hands of the elders.” 

They are in possession of a few manuscript copies 
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of the law of Moses; which are divided into five 
books like ours, which they call the Book of the Co- 
venant, m2 1p, according to Exodus xxiv. 7. 
They are written in the original Hebrew character, 
without any division of chapters, sentences, or points, 
which manuscripts they hold to be very ancient, and 
would not part with them on any account. No man 
ander thirty years of age is permitted to read them; 
and I have been told by the individual whom I sent 
expressly for the purpose of examining them, that 
their copies do not differ from the Hebrew copies in 
our possession, except in two places,—namely, in 
the book of Deut. ch. xxxiii., where the last blessing 
of Moses places Judah after Reuben in our copies, 
and Simeon is omitted altogether, whilst in their 
copies Simeon and Levi are placed together, as is 
the blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix. 2d. The Jast 
chapter of Deuteronomy is omitted altogether, and 
the book concludes with the prophetic blessing, 
“« Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like unto thee, 
O people, saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, 
and who is the sword of thy excellency: and thine 
enemies shall be found liars unto thee, and thou 
shalt tread upon their high places.” 

From this it appears that they are in possession of 
the original text of the book of the law of Moses; 
for it is certain that the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
was added after the death of Moses. 

They are not in possession of Onex 7 Or, 
the first prophets, which consist of Joshua, Judges, 
1 Samuel and 2 Samuel, | Kings and 2 Kings, and 
the last prophets, mye my 133, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and their minor prophets. 

They have not m»21n>, the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Ruth, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two Books of Clironicles; 
but are in possession of a part of the Book of Esther. 

They are in entire ignorance, with the rest of their 
brethren elsewhere, of the existence of the Apocry- 
phal Books. 

They are very anxious to get the Psalms of David; 
and so ignorant are they of the New Testament, that 
in the year 1837-8, when two of the Jews from An- 
drewa visited me and saw the volume, they put it 
three times to thei: forehead and three times to their 
mouth, and kissed it. I sold forty-six new Testa- 
ments for a high price. They are free from the 
hatred and superstitions of their brethren towards 
Christianity. 


——oo 


SONNET FROM PETRARCA. 
TO A FRIEND, ON HIS RETURN TO THE RIGHT PATH. 


Love wept, and I with him mingled my tears 
For thee from whom my thoughts were distant 
never: 
After so many pains and doubts ané fears, 
At last to see thy soul unchained for ever. 
Now to the throne of God lift up thy heart. 
Since thou again hast turned to wisdom’s way, 
Thank him whose mercy could such grace impart, 
Who turns not from his children’s prayer away; 
And if on turning to the high emprise 
Some obstacles have checked thy onward course, 
*Tis that thy soul may spread its wings and rise 
To meet the daring flight with all its force; 
The path thou tread’st is thorny, dark, and steep,— 
Then be thou strong, nor let thy valour sleep. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY- SIXTH. 


On awaking in the morning, Richard Swiveller 
became conscious by slow degrees of whispering 
voices in his room. Looking out between the cur- 
tains, he espied Mr. Garland, Mr. Abel, the notary, 
and the single gentleman, gathered round the Mar- 
chioness, and talking to her with great earnestness 
but in very subdued tones—fearing, no doubt, to 
disturb him. He lost no time in letting them know 
that this precaution was unnecessary, and all four 
gentlemen directly approached his bedside. Old Mr. 
Garland was the first to stretch out his hand, and 
inquire how he felt. . 

Dick was about to answer that he felt much better, 
though still as weak as need be, when his little 
nurse, pushing the visiters aside and pressing up to 


his pillow as if in jealousy of their interference, set | 


his breakfast before him, and insisted on his taking 
it before he underwent the fatigue of speaking or of 
being spoken to. Mr. Swiveller, who was perfectly 
ravenous, and had had, all night, amazingly distinct 
and consistent dreams of mutton chops, double stout, 
and similar delicacies, felt even the weak tea and dry 
toast such irresistible temptations, that he consented 
to eat and drink upon one condition. 

“ And that is,” said Dick, returning the pressure 
of Mr. Garland’s hand, “ that you answer me this 
question truly, before I take a bit or drop. Is it too 
late t”? 

“ For completing the work you began so well last 
night?” returned the old gentleman. “No. Set 
your mind at rest upon that point. It isnot, 1 assure 
you. 

Comforted by this intelligence, the patient applied 
himself to his food with a keen appetite, though evi- 
dently not with a greater zest in the eating than his 
nurse appeared to have in seeing him eat. ‘The man- 
ner of his meal was this :—Mr. Swiveller, holding 
the slice of toast or cup of tea in his left hand, and 
taking a bite or drink as the case might be, constantly 
kept, in his right, one palm of the Marchioness tight 
locked; and to shake, or even to kiss this imprisoned 
hand, he would stop every now and then, in the very 
act of swallowing, with perfect seriousness of inten- 
tion, and the utmost gravity. As often as he put 
anything into his mouth, whether for eating or drink- 
ing, the face of the Marchioness lighted up beyond 
all deseription; but whenever he gave her one or 
other of these tokens of recognition, her countenance 
became overshadowed, and she began to sob. Now, 
whether she was in her laughing joy, orin her crying 
one, the Marchioness could not help turning to the 
visiters with an appealing look, which seemed to 
say, ** You see this fellow—can I help this ?’’—and 
they being thus made, as it were, parties to the scene, 
as regularly answered by another look, “No. Cer- 
tainly not.” This dumb-show taking place during 
the whole time of the invalid’s breakfast, and the 
invalid himself, pale and emaciated, performing n» 
small part in the same, it may be fairly questioned 
whether at any meal, where no word, good or bad, 
was spoken from beginning to end, so much was ex- 
pressed by gestures in themselves so slight and un- 
unportant, 

At length—and to say the truth before very long— 
Mr. Swiveiler had despatched as much toast and tea 
as in that stage of his recovery it was discreet to let 


him have. But the cares of the Marchioness did not 
stop here; for, disappearing for an instant and pre- 
sently returning with a basin of fair water, she laved 
his ee and hands, brushed his hair, and in short 
made him as spruce and smart as anybody under such 
circumstances could be made; and al! this in as brisk 
and business-like a manner, as if he were a very little 
boy, and she his grown-up nurse. To these various 
attentions, Mr. Swiveller submitted in a kind of grate- 
ful astonishment beyond the reach of language. 
When they were at last brought to an end, and the 
Marchioness had withdrawn into a distant corner to 
take her own poor breakfast (cold enough by that 
time,) he turned his face away for some few moments, 
and shook hands heartily with the air. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Dick, rousing himself from 
this pause, and turning round again, ** you’ll excuse 
me. Men who have been brought so low as I have 
been, are easily fatigued. 1am fresh again now, and 
fit for talking. We're short of chairs here, among 
other trifles, but if you'll do me the favour to sit upon 
the bed a 

“What can we do for you?” said Mr. Garland 
kindly. 

“If you could make the Marchioness yonder, a 
Marchioness, in real, sober earnest,” returned Dick, 
‘“«I’d thank you to get it done off-hand. But as you 
can’t, and as the question is not what you will do for 
me, but what you will do for somebody else who has 
a better claim upon you, pray sir let me know what 
you intend doing.” 

“It’s chiefly on that account that we have come 
just now,” said the single gentleman, * for you will 
have another visiter presently. We feared you 
would be anxious unless you knew from ourselves 
what steps we intended to take, and therefore came 
to you before we stirred in the matter.” 

“Gentlemen,” returned Dick, “I thank yon. 
Anybody in the helpless state that you see me in, is 
naturally anxious. Don’t let me interrupt you, sir.” 

“Then, you see, my good fellow,” said the single 
gentleman, * that while we have no doubt whatever 
of the truth of this disclosure, which has so provi- 
dentially come to light—” 

** Meaning hers?” said Dick, pointing towards 
the Marchioness. 

** —Meaning hers, of course. While we have no 
doubt of that, or that a proper use of it would pro- 
cure the poor lad’s immediate pardon and liberation, 
| we have a great doubt whether it would, by itself, 
jenable us to reach Quilp, the chief agent in this 
|villany. I should tell you that this doubt has been 
confirmed into something very nearly approaching 
| certainty by the best opinions we have been enabled, 

in this short space of time, to take upon the subject. 

| You'll agree with us, that to give him even the most 
| distant chance of escape, if we could help it, would 
|be monstrous. You say with us, no doubt, if some- 
| body must escape, let it be any one but he. 

“Yes,” returned Dick, “certainly. That is if 
somebody must—but upon my word, I’m unwilling 
|that anybody should. Since laws were made for 
every degree, to curb vice in others as well as in 
me—and so forth, you know—doesn’t it strike you 
in that light ?” 

The single gentleman smiled as if the light in 
which Mr. Swiveller had put the question was not 
the clearest in the world, and proceeded to explain 
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that they contemplated proceeding by stratagem in 
the first instance ; and that their design was to en- 
deavour to extort a confession from the gentle Sarah. 

* When she finds how much we know, and how 
we know it,” he said, “and that she is clearly com- | 
promised already, we are not without strong hopes 
that we may be enabled through her means to punish 
the other two effectually. If wecould do that, she 
might go scot free for aught I cared.” 

Dick received this project in any thing but a, 
gracious manner, representing with as much warmth 
as he was then capable of showing, that they would 
find the old buck (meaning Sarah) more difficult to 
manage than Quilp himself—that for any tampering, 
terrifying, or cajolery, she was a very unpromising 
and unyielding subject—that she was of a kind of 
brass not easily melted or moulded into shape—in 
short, that they were no match for her, and would be 
signally defeated. But it was in vain to urge them 
to adopt some other course. The single gentleman 
has been described as explaining their joint inten- 
tions, but it should have been written that they all 
spoke together; that if any one of them by chance 
held his peace for a moment, he stood gasping and 
panting for an opportunity to strike in again; ina 
word, that they had reached that pitch of impatience | 
and anxiety where men can neither be persuaded nor 
reasoned with; and that it would have been easier 
to turn the most tempestuous wind that ever blew, 
than to prevail on them to reconsider their deter- 
mination. So, after telling Mr. Swiveller how they 
had not lost sight of Kit’s mother and the children; | 
how they had never once even lost sight of Kit him- 
self, but had been unremitting in their endeavours to | 
procure a mitigation of his sentence; how they had 
been perfectly distracted between the strong proofs 
of his guilt, and their own fading hopes of his inno- 
cence; and how he, Richard Swiveller, might keep 
his mind at rest, for every thing should be happily 
adjusted between that time and night ;—after telling 
him all this, and adding a great many kind and cor- | 
dial expressions, personal to himself, which it is | 
unnecessary to recite, Mr. Garland, the notary, and 
the single gentleman, took their leaves at a very criti- | 
cal time, or Richard Swiveller must assuredly been 
driven into another fever, whereof the results might 
have been fatal. | 

Mr. Abel remained behind, very often looking at his , 
watch and at the room door, until Mr. Swiveller was 
roused from a short nap, by the setting down on the | 
landing place outside, as from the shoulders of a por- | 
ter, of some giant load, which seemed to shake the 
house, and made the little physic bottles on the | 
mantel shelf ring again. Directly this sound reach- 
ed his ear, Mr. Abel started up, and hobbled to the | 
door, and opened it; and behold! there stood a strong 
man, with a mighty hamper, which being hauled | 
into the room and presently unpacked, disgorged such 
treasures of tea, and coffee, and wine, and rusks, and 
oranges, and grapes, and fowls ready trussed for 
boiling, and calves’ foot jelly, and arrow root, and | 
sago, and other delicate restoratives, that the smal] 
servant, who had never thought it possible that such 
things could be, except in shops, stood rooted to the 
spot in her one shoe, with her mouth and eyes water- 
ing in unison, and her power of speech quite gone. 
But not Mr. Abel; or the strong man, who 
emptied the hamper, big as it was, in a twinkling; 
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and not so the nice old lady, who appeared so sud- 
denly that she might have come out of the hamper 
too (it was quite large enough), and who, bustling 
about on tiptoe and without nolse—now here, now 
there, now everywhere, at once,—began to fiil out the 


| jelly in teacups, and to make chicken broth in small 


sancepans, and to peel oranges for the sick man. and to 
cut them up in little pieces, and to ply the small ser- 
vant with glasses of wine and choice bits of every- 
thing until more substantial meat could be prepared 
for her refreshment. - The whole of which appear- 
ances were so unexpected and bewild :ring, that Mr. 
Swiveller, when he had taken two oranges and a 
little jelly, and had seen the strong man walk off 
with the empty basket, plainly leaving al] that 
abundance for his use and benefit, was fain to lie 
down and fall asleep again, from sheer inability to 
entertain such wonders in his mind. 

Meanwhile the single gentleman, the Notary, and 
Mr. Garland, repaired to a certain coffee-house, and 
from that place indited and sent a letter to Miss Sally 
Brass, requesting her, in terms mysterious and brief, 
to favour an unknown friend who wished to consult 
her, with her company there, as speedily as possible. 
The communication performed its errand so well, 
that within ten minutes of the messenger’s return 
and report of its delivery, Miss Brass herself was 


| announced. 


‘Pray ma’am,” said the single gentleman, whom 
she found alone in the room, “ take a chair.” 

Miss Brass sat herself down in a very stiff and 
frigid state, and seemed—as indeed she was—not a 


| little astonished to find that the lodger and her mys- 


terious correspondent, were one and the same person. 

“You did not expect to see me?”’ said the single 
gentleman 

“1 didn’t think much about it,’ returned the 
beauty. ‘I supposed it was business of some kind 
or other. If it’s about the apartments, of course 
you'll give my brother regular notice, you know— 
ormoney. ‘That’s very easily settled. You're a re- 
sponsible party, and in such a case lawful money 
and lawful notice are pretty much the same.” 

‘IT am obliged to you for your good opinion,” re- 
torted the single gentleman, “and quite concur in 
those sentiments. But that is not the subject on 
which I wish to speak with you.” 

“Oh!” said Sally. “Then just state the particu- 


| lars, will you? I suppose it’s professional business?” 
“ Why, it is connected with the law, certainly.” 
‘“* Very well,” returned Miss Brass. * My brother 


and I are just the same. I can take any instructions, 
or give you any advice.” 

‘* As there are other parties interested besides my- 
self,” said the single gentleman, rising and openiog 
the door of an inner room, * we had better confer to- 
gether. Miss Brass is here, gentlemen!” 

Mr. Garland and the notary walked in, looking 


| very grave; and drawing up two chairs, one on each 


side of the single gentleman, formed a kind of fence 
round the gentle Sarah, and penned her into a corner. 
Her brother Sampson under such circumstances 
would certainly have evinced some confusion or 
anxiety, but she—all composure—pulled out the tin 
box and calmly took a pinch of snuff. 

** Miss Brass,” said the Notary, taking the word 
at this crisis, ‘we professional people understand 
each other, and, when we choose, can say what we 
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have to say, in very few words. You advertised a 
runaway servant, the other day ?” 

* Well,” returned Miss Sally, with a sudden flush 
overspreading her features, “what of that?” 

“She is found, ma’am,” said the notary, pulling 
out his pocket-handkerchief with a flourish. ‘She 
is found.” 

* Who found her?” demanded Sarah hastily. 

“ We did, na’am—we three. Only last night, or 

you would have heard from us before.” 
” «And now I have heard from you,” said Miss 
Brass, folding her arms resolutely, as though she 
were about to deny something to the death, * what 
have you got to say? Something you have got into 
your heads about her, of course. Prove it, will you 
—that’s all. Prove it. You have found her, you 
say. I can tell you (if you don’t know it) that you 
have found the most artful, lying, pilfering, and 
devilish littke minx that was ever born.—Have you 
got her here!” she added, looking sharply round. 

“No, she is not here at present,”’ returned the 
notary. ‘But she is quite safe.” 

“Hal” cried Sally, twitching a pinch of snuff out 
of her box, as spitefully as if she were in the very 


act of wrenching off the small servant’s nose; * she | 


shall be safe enough from this time, I warrant you.” 

“IT hope so,” replied the notary.—* Did it occur 
to you for the first time when you found she had run 
away, that there were two keys to your kitchen 
door ?”’ : 

Miss Sally took another pinch, and putting her 
head on one side, looked at her questioner with a cu- 
rious kind of spasm about her mouth, but with a} 
cunning aspect of immense expression. 

“Two keys,” repeated the notary ; ** one of which | 
gave her the opportunities of roaming through the | 
house at nights when you supposed her fast locked 
up, and of overhearing confidential consultations— 
among others, that particular conference to be de- 
scribed to-day before a justice, which you will have 
an opportunity of hearing her relate; that conference 
which you and Mr. Brass held together on the night 
before that most unfortunate and innocent young 
man was accused of robbery, by a horrible device 
of which I will only say that it may be characterised 
by the epithets you have applied to this wretched 
little witness, and by a few stronger ones besides.” 

Sally took another pinch. Although her face was | 
wonderfully composed, it was apparent that she was | 
wholly taken by surprise, and that what she had ex- 
pected to be taxed with, in connection with her small 
servant, was something very different from this. 

* Come, come, Miss Brass,”’ said the notary, * you 
have great command of feature, but you feel, I see, 
that by a chance which never entered your imagina- | 
tion, this base design is revealed, and two of its 
plotters must be brought to justice. Now, you know 
the pains and penalties you are liable to, and so I 
need not dilate upon them, but I have a proposal to 
make to yon. You have the honour of being sister 
to one of the greatest scoundrels unhung; and, if | 
may venture to say so to a lady, you are in every re- 
spect quite worthy of him. But connected with 
you two is a third party, a villain of the name of | 
Quilp, the prime mover of the whole diabolical de- 
vice, who I believe to be worse than either. For his 
sake, Miss Brass, do us the favour to reveal the 
Whole history of this affair. Let me remind you 
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that your doing so at our instance will place you in 
a safe and comfortable position—your present one is 
not desirable—and cannot injure your brother, for 
against him and you we have quite sufficient evi- 
dence (as you hear) already. I will not say to you 
that we suggest this course in mercy (for, to tell you 
the truth, we do not entertain any regard for you,) 
but it is a necessity to which we are reduced, and I 
recommend it to you as a matter of the very best 
policy. Time,” said Mr. Witherden, pulling out 
his watch, “in a business like this, is exceedingly 
precious. Favour us with your decision as speedily 
as possible, ma’am.” 

With a smile upon her face, and looking at each 
of: the three by turns, Miss Brass took two or three 
more pinches of snuff, and having by this time very 
little left, traveled round and round the box with her 
| fore-finger and thumb, seraping up another. Having 
| disposed of this likewise and put the box carefully in 
her pocket, she said,— 

“T am to accept or reject at once, am I?” 

*“ Yes,” said Mr. Witherden. 

The charming creature was opening her lips to 
speak in reply, when the door was hastily opened 
too, and the head of Sampson Brass was thrust into 
the room. 

Excuse me,” said that gentleman hastily. 

a bit.’ , 
So saying, and quite indifferent to the astonish. 
ment his presence occasioned, he crept in, shut the 
door, kissed his greasy glove as servilely as if it 
were the dust, and made a most abject bow. 

‘‘Sarah,”’ said Brass, * hold your tongue if you 
please, and let me speak. Gentlemen, if I could ex- 
press the pleasure it gives me to see three such men 
in a happy unity of feeling and concord of sentiment, 
I think you would hardly believe me. But though ] 
am unfortunate—nay, gentlemen, criminal, if we are 
to use harsh expressions in acompany !ike this—still 
I have my feelings like other men. I have heard of 
a poet, who remarked that feelings were the common 
lot of all. If he could have been a pig, gentlemen, 
and have uttered that sentiment, he would still have 
been immortal.”’ 

‘If you’re not an idiot,” said Miss Brass harshly, 
‘“‘hold your peace.” 

“Sarah, my dear,” returned her brother, “ thank 
you. But I know what 1am about, my love, and 
will take the liberty of expressing myself according- 
ly. Mr. Witherden, sir, your handkerchief is hang- 
ing out of your pocket—would you allow me to—”’ 

As Mr. Brass advanced to remedy this accident, 
the notary shrunk from him with an air of great 
disgust. Brass, who over and above his usual pre- 
possessing qualities, had a scratched face, a green 
shade over one eye, and a hat grievously crushed, 
stopped short, and looked round with a pitiful smile. 

“He shuns me,” said Sampson, * even when I 
would, asI may say, heap coals of fire upon his 
head. Well! Ah! ButI am a falling house, and 
the rats (if I may be allowed the expression in refer- 
ence to a gentleman that J respect and love beyond 
everything) fly from me. Gentlemen—regarding 
your conversation just now, | happened to see my 
sister on her way here, and wondering where she 
could be going to, and being—may I venture to say ? 
—naturally of a suspicious turn, followed her, 
Since then, I have been listening.” 
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“If you’re not mad,” interposed Miss Sally, 
‘stop there, and say no more.” 

“Sarah, my dear,” rejoined Brass with undi- 
minished politeness, “ I thank you kindly, but will 
still proceed. Mr. Witherden, sir, as we have the 
honour to be members of the same profession—to say 
nothing of that other gentleman having been my 
lodger, and having partaken, as one may say, of the 
hospitality of my roof—I think you might have given 
me the refusal of this offer in the first instance. I 
do indeed. Now, my dear sir,” cried Brass, seeing 
that the notary was about to interrupt him, “ suffer 
me to speak, I bew.” 

Mr. Witherden was silent, and Brass went on. 

“Tf you will do me the favour,” he said, holding 
up the green shade, and revealing an eye most horri- 
bly discoloured, “to look at this, you will naturally 
inquire in your own minds how did I getit. If you 
look from that to my face, you will wonder what 
could have been the cause of all these seratches. 
And if from them to my hat, how it came into the 


state in which you see it. Gentlemen,” said Brass, 


striking the hat fiercely with his clenched hand, * to 


” 


all these questions I answer—Quilp. 

The three gentlemen looked at eah other, but 
said nothing. 

“I say,” pursued Brass, glancing aside at his 
sister, as though he were talking for, her information, 
and speaking with a snarling malignity, in violent 
contrast to his usual smoothness, “ that | answer to 
all these questions,—Quilp—Quilp, who deludes me 
into his infernal den, and takes a delight in looking 
on and chuckling while I scorch, and burn, aad 
bruise, and maim myself—Quilp, who never once, 
no never once, in all our communications together, 
has treated me otherwise than as a dog—Quilp, whom 
I have always hated with my whole heart, but never 
so much as lately. He gives me the cold shoulder 
on this very matter as if he had had nothing to do 
with it, instead of being the first to propose it. I 
can’t trust him. In one of his howling, raving, 
blazing humours, I believe he'd let it out if it was 
murder, and never think of himself so long as he 
could terrify me. Now,”’ said Brass, picking up his 
hat again, replacing the shade over his eye, and ac- 
tually crouching down, in the excess of his servility, 
* what does all this lead me tot—what should you 
say it led me to, gentlemen ?—could you guess at all 
near the mark ?” 

Nobody spoke. Brass stood smirking for a little 
while as if he had propounded some choice conun- 
drum; and then said: 

“To be short with you, then, it leads me to this. 
If the trath has come out, as it plainly has in a man- 
ner that there’s no standing up against—and a very 
sublime and grand thing is truth, gentlemen, in its 
way, though like other sublime and grand things, 
such as thunder storms and that, we’re not always 
over and above glad to see it—I had better tarn upon 
this man than let this man turn upon me. It’s ion 
to me that lam done for. Therefore, if anybody is 
to split, I had better be the person and have the ad- 
vantage of it. Sarah my dear, comparatively speak- 
ing you're safe. I relate these circumstances for my 
own profit.” 

With that, Mr. Brass, in a great hurry, revealed 
the whole story; bearing as heavily as possible on 
his amiable employer, and making himself out to be 


rather a saint like and holy character, though subject 
—he acknowledged—to human weaknesses. He 
concluded thus: 

“Now, gentlemer, 1 am not a man who does 
things by halves. Being in for a penny, I am ready 
as the saying is to be in fora pound. You must do 
with me what you please, and take me where you 
please. If you wish to have this in writing, we’! 
| reduce it into manuscript immediately. You will be 
| tender with me,I am sure. I am quite confident you 

will be tender with me. You are men of honour, 
|} and have feeling hearts. I yielded from necessity to 
| Quilp, for though necessity has no law, she has her 
jlawyers. I yield to you from necessity too; from 
| policy besides; and because of feelings that have 
| been a pretty long time working within me. Punish 
Quilp, gentlemen. Weigh heavily upon him. Grind 
him down. ‘Tread him under foot. He has done as 
much by me, for many and many a day.” 

Having now arrived at the conclusion of his dis- 
course, Sampson checked the current of his wrath, 
kissed his glove again, and smiled as only parasites 
and cowards can. 

* And this,”’ said Miss Brass, raising her head, 
with which she had hitherto sat resting on her hands, 
and surveying him from head to foot with a bitter 
sneer, ** this is my brother, is it! This is my brother, 
that I have worked and toiled for, and believed to 
| have had something of the man in him!” 

“Sarah my dear,”’ returned Sampson, rubbing his 
hands feebly; ‘you disturb our friends. Besides 
you—you’re disappointed Sarah, and not knowing 
| what you say, expose yourself.” 

“Yes, you pitiful dastard,”’ retorted the lovely 
|damsel, “I understand you. You feared that | 
should be beforehand with you. But do you think 
that J would have been enticed to say a word! I'd 
have scorned it, if they had tried and tempted me for 
| twenty years.” 

‘He he!” simpered Brass, who in his deep de- 
basement really seemed to have changed sexes with 
his sister, and to have made over to her any spark of 
|manliness he might have possessed. ‘ You think 
| so, Sarah, you think so perhaps; but you would have 
| acted quite different, my good fellow. You will not 
| have forgotten that it was a maxim with Foxey—our 
| revered father, gentlemen—‘ Always suspect every- 
| body.’ That’s the maxim to go through life with! 
| If you were not actually about to purchase your own 
safety when I showed myself, I suspect you'd have 
| dene it by this time. And therefore I’ve done it my- 
self, and spared you the trouble as well as the shame. 
| The shame gentlemen,” added Brass, allowing hiw- 
‘self to be slightly overcome, “if there is any, is 
mine. It’s better that a female should be spared it.’ 

With deference to the better opinion of Mr. Brass, 
|and more particularly to the authority of his great 
ancestor, it may be doubted with humility whether 
| the elevating principle laid down by the latter gen- 
| tleman, and acted upon by his descendant, is always 
a prudent one, or attended in practice with the desired 

This is beyond question a bold and pre- 





| results. 
sumptuous doubt, inasmuch as many distinguished 
|characters, called men of the world, long-headed 
|customers, knowing dogs, shrewd fellows, capits! 
‘hands at business, and the like, have made, and do 
| daily make, this axiom their polar star and compass 
Still the doubt may be gently insinuated. And in 
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illustration it may be observed, that if Mr. Brass, 
not being over suspicious, had, without prying and 
listening, left his sister to manage the conference on 
their joint behalf, or, prying and listening, had not 
been in such a mighty hurry to anticipate her (which 
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giving Mr. Brass a warm reception and detaining 
him in a secure place that he might ensure to him- 
self the pleasure of seeing him on the morrow, 
dismissed the others with the cheering assurance 


| that a warrant could not fail to be granted next day 


he would not have been, but for his distrust and jea- | for the apprehension of Mr. Quilp, and that a proper 


lousy), he would ee! have found himself much | 
us it will always happen | 


better off in theend. T 
that these men of the world, who go through it in 
armour, defend themselves from quite as much good 
as evil; to say nothing of the inconvenience and 
absurdity of mounting guard with a microscope at 
all times, and of wearing a coat of mail on the most 
innocent occasions. 

The three gentlemen spoke together apart for a few 
moments. At the end of their consultation, which 
was very brief, the notary pointed to the writing | 
materials on the table, and informed Mr. Brass that 
if he wished to make any statement in writing, he 
had the opportunity of doing so. At the same time 
he felt bound to tell him that they would require his 
attendance presently before a justice of the peace, 
and that in what he did or said, he was guided en- 
tirely by his own discretion. 

“Gentlemen,” said Brass, drawing off his gloves, 
and crawling in spirit upon the ground before them, 
“| will justify the tenderness with which I know | 
shall be treated ; and as, without tenderness, I should, 
now that this discovery has been made, stand in the 





worst position of the three, you may depend upon it 
1 will make a clean breast. Mr. Witherden, sir, a 
kind of faintness is upon my spirits—if you would | 
do me the favour to ring the bell and order up a glass 
of something warm and spicy, I shall, notwithstand- | 
ing what has passed, have a melancholy pleasure in | 
drinking your good health. I had hoped,”’ said | 
Brass, looking round with a mournful smile, “to 
have seen you three gentlemen one day or another 
with your legs under the mahogany in my humble 
parlour in the Marks. But hopes are fleeting. Dear 
me!” 

Mr. Brass found himself so exceedingly affected 
at this point that he could say or do nothing more 
until some refreshment arrived. Having partaken 
of it, pretty freely for one in his agitated state, he 
sat down to write. 

The lovely Sarah, now with her arms folded, and 
now with her hands clasped behind her, paced the 
room with manly strides while her brother was thus 
employed, and sometimes stop to pull out her 
snuff-box and bite the lid. She continued to pace up 
and down until she was quite tired, and then fell 
asleep on a chair near the door. 

It has been since supposed with some reason that | 
this slumber was a sham or feint, as she contrived to 
slip away unobserved in the dusk of the afternoon. | 
Whether this was an intentional and waking de- 
parture, or a somnambulastic leave taking and walk- 
ing in her sleep, may remain a subject of contention; | 
but on one peint (and indeed the main one) all par-_ 
ties areagreed. In whatever state she walked away, | 
she certainly did not walk back again. 

Mention having been made of the dusk of the | 
afternoon, it will inferred that Mr. Brass’s task | 
occupied some time in the completion. It was not 
finished until evening; but being done at last, that | 
worthy person and the three friends adjourned in a 
hackney coach to the private office of a justice, who, 

Aprit 1841.—Museum. 79 





application and statement of all the circumstances 
to the secretary of state (who was fortunately in 
town), would no doubt procure Kit’s free pardon and 
liberation without delay. 


And now indeed it seemed that Quilp’s malignant 
career was drawing to a close, and that retribution, 
which often travels slowly—especially when heavi- 
est, had tracked his footsteps with a sure and certain 
scent, and was gaining on him fast. Unmindful of 
her stealthy tread, her victim holds his course in fan- 
cied triumph. Still at his heels she comes, and once 
afoot, is never turned aside. 

Their business ended, the three gentlemen hastened 
back to the lodgings of Mr. Swiveller, whom they 
found progressing so favourably in his recovery as to 
have been able to sit up for half an hour, and to have 
conversed with cheerfulness. Mrs. Garland had 
gone home some time since, but Mr. Abel was still 
sitting with him. After telling him all they had 
done, the two Mr. Garlands and the single gentle- 
man, as if by some previous understanding, took 
their leaves for the night, leaving the invalid alone 
with the notary and the small servant. 


‘As you are so much better,” said Mr. Wither- 
den, sitting down at the bedside, “1 may venture to 
communicate to you a piece of news which has come 
to me professionally.” 

The idea of any professional intelligence from a 
gentleman connected with legal matters, appeared to 
afford Richard anything but a pleasing anticipation 
Perhaps he connected it in his own mind with one 
or two outstanding accounts, in reference to which 
he had already received divers threatening letters. 
His countenance fell as he replied, 

“ Certainly, sir. I hope it’s not any thing of a 
very disagreeable nature, though ?” 

“If 1 thought it so, | would choose some better 
time for communicating it,” replied the notary. * Let 
me tell you, first, that my friends who have been 
here to-day, know nothing of it, and that their kin/- 
ness to you has been quite spontaneous and with no 
hope of return. It may do a thoughtless, careless 
man, good to know that.”” 

Dick thanked him, and said he hoped it would. 

“| have heen making some inquiries about yon,” 
said Mr. Witherden, “ Jittle thinking that I should 
find you under such circumstances as those which 
have brought us together. You are the nephew of 
Rebecca Swiveller, spinster, deceased, of Chesel- 
bourne in Dorsetshire.” 

** Deceased !”’ cried Dick. 

“Deceased. If you had been another sort of 
nephew, you would have come into possession (so 
says the will, and I see no reason to doubt it) of five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds. As it is, you have 
fallen into an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year; but I think I may congratulate you 
even upon that.” 

Sir,” said Dick, sobbing and laughing together, 
* you may. For please God, we'll make a scholar 
of the poor Marchioness yet! And she shall walk 
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in silk attire, and siller have to spare, or may I never 
rise from this bed again!” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SEVENTH. 


Unconscious of the proceedings faithfully narrated 
in the last chapter, and little dreaming of the mine 
which had been sprung beneath him (for to the end that 
he should have no warning of the bnsiness a foot, 
the profoundest secrecy was observed in the whole 
transaction), Mr. Quilp remained shut up in his her- 
mitage, undisturbed by any suspicion, and extremely 
well satisfied with the result of his machinations. 
Being engaged in the adjustment of some accounts 
—an occupation to which the silence and solitude of 
his retreat were very favourable—he had not strayed 
from his den for two whole days. The third day of 
his devotion to this pursuit found him still hard at 
work, and little disposed to stir abroad. 


It was the day next after Mr. Brass’s confession, |. 


and consequently that which threatened the restric- 
tion of Mr. Quilp’s liberty, and the abrupt commu- 
nication to him of some very unpleasant and unwel- 
come facts. Having no intuitive perception of the 
cloud which lowered upon his house, the dwarf was 
in his ordinary state of cheerfulness; and, when he 
found he was becoming too much engrossed by busi- 
ness, with a due regard to his health and spirits, he 
varied its monotonous routine with a little screech- 
ing, or howling, or some other innocent relaxation 
of that nature. 

He was attended, as usual, by Tom Scott, who sat 
crouching over the fire after the manner of a toad, 
and from time to time, when his master’s back was 
turned, imitated his grimaces with a fearful exact- 
ness. The figure head had not yet disappeared, but 
remained in its old place. The face, horribly seared 
by the frequent mea of the red hot poker, and 
further ornamented by the insertion in the tip of the 
nose of a tenpenny nail, yet smiled blandly in its less 
lacerated parts, and seemed, like a sturdy martyr, 
to provoke its tormentor to the commission of new 
outrages and insults. 

The day, in the highest and brightest quarters of 
the town, was damp, dark, cold, and gloomy. In 
that low and marshy spot, the fog filled every nook 
and corner with a thick dense cloud. Every object 
was obscured at one or two yards’ distance. The 
warning lights and fires upon the river were power- 
less beneath this pall, and but for a raw and piercing 
chillness in the air, and now and then the ery of some 
bewildered boatman as he rested on his oars and tried 
to make out where he was, the river itself might have 
been miles away. 

The mist, though sluggish and slow to move, was 
of a keenly searching kind. No muffling up in furs 
and broateloth kept it out. It seemed to penetrate 
into the very bones of the shrinking wayfarers, and 
to rack them with cold and pains. Hy om! yas 
wet, and clammy to the touch. The warm blaze 
alone defied it, and leaped and spaikled merrily. It 
was a day to be at home, crowding about the fire, 
telling stories of travelicrs who had lost their way in 
such weather on heaths and moors; and to love a 
warm hearth more than ever. 





fireside to himself; and when he was disposed to be 
convivial, to enjoy himself alone. By no means in- 
sensible to the comfort of being within doors, he 
ordered Tom Scott to pile the little stove with coals, 
and dismissing his work for that day, determined to 
be jovial. 

To this end, he lighted up fresh candles and heap- 
ed more fuel on the fire; and having dined off a beef 
steak, which he cooked himself in somewhat of 
savage and cannibal like manner, brewed a great bow| 
of hot punch, lighted his pipe, and sat down to spend 
the evening. 

At this moment, a low knocking at the cabin door 
arrested his attention. When it had been twice or 
thrice repeated, he softly opened the little window, 
and thrusting his head out, demanded who was there. 

* Only me, Quilp,” replied a woman’s voice. 

* Only you!”’ cried the dwarf, stretching his neck 
to obtain a better view of his visiter. “ And what 
brings you here, you jade? How dare you approach 
the ogre’s castle, eh ?”’ 

“] have come with some news,” rejoined his 
spouse. * Don’t be angry with me.” 

“Is it good news, pleasant news; news to make 
aman skip and snap his fingers?” said the dwarf. 
“Ts the dear old lady dead ?” 

‘I don’t know what news it is, or whether it’s 
or bad,” rejoined his wife. 

“Then she’s alive,” said Quilp, ** and there’s no- 
thing the matter with her. Go home again, you 
bird of evil note, go home.” 

“T have brought a letter’’—cried the meek little 
woman. . 

“Toss it in at the window here, and go your 
ways,” said Quilp, interrupting her, “or IIL come 
out and scratch you.” 

“No, but please, Quilp—do hear me speak,” 
urged his submissive wife, in tears. ‘ Please do.” 

“Speak then,”’ growled the dwarf, with a mali- 
cious grin. Be quick and short about it. Speak, 
will you?” 

* It was left at our house this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Quilp, trembling, “by a boy who said he didn’t 
know from whom it came, but that it was given to 
him to leave, and that he was told to say it must be 
brought on to you directly, for it was of the very 
greatest consequence.—But please,” she added, as 
her husband stretched out his hand for it, “ please 
let me in. You don’t know how wet and cold I am, 
or how many times I have lost my way in coming 
here through this thick fog. Let me dry myself at 
the fire for five minutes. I°ll go away directly you 
tell me to, Quilp. Upon my word I will.” 

Her amiable husband hesitated for a few moments ; 
but bethinking himself that the letter might requir 
some answer, of which she could be the bearer, closed 
the window, opened the door, and bade her enter. 
Mrs. Quilp obeyed right willingly, and kneeling 
down before the fire to warm her hands, delivered 
into his a little packet. 

“I’m glad you're wet,” said Quilp, snatching it, 
and squinting at her. “I’m glad you're cold. I'm 
glad you've lost your way. I’m glad your eyes are 
red with crying. It does my heart good to see your 
little nose so pinched and frosty.” 

* Oh Quilp!” sobbed his wife. “How cruel it is 


of you!” 


The dwarf’s humour, as we know, was to have a| “Did she think I was dead!” said Quilp, wrin- 
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kling his face into a most extraordinary series of 
grimaces. “ Did she think she was going to have 
all the money, and to marry somebody she liked ? 
Ha, ha, ha! Did she?’ 


These taunts elicited no reply from the poor little 
woman, who remained on her knees, warming her 
hands and sobbing, to Mr. Quilp’s great delight. 

But as he was contemplating her, and chuckling ex- 
cessively, he happened to observe that T’om Scott 
was delighted too ; wherefore, that he might have no 
presumptuous partner in his glee, the dwarf instantly 
collared him, dragged him to the door, and after a 
short scuffle, kicked him into the yard. In return for 
this mark of attention, Tom immediately walked 
upon his hands to the window, and—if the expres- 
sion be allowable—looked in with his shoes : besides 
rattling his feet upon the glass like a Banshee upside 
down. As a matter of course, Mr. Quilp lost no 
time in resorting to the infallible poker, with which, 
after some dodging and lying in ambush, he paid his 
young friend one or two such unequivocal compli- 
ments that he vanished precipitately, and left him in 
quiet possession of the Feld. 


“So! That little job being disposed of,” said the 
dwarf, coolly, “I'll read my letter. “ Humph!” he 
muttered, looking at the direction. ‘+I ought to 
know this writing. Beautiful Sally !” 

Opening it, he read, in a fair, round, Jegal hand, 
as follows : 

‘* Sammy has been practised upon, and has broken 
confidence. It has all come out. You had better 
not be in tle way, for strangers are going to call 
upon you, They have been very quiet as yet, be- 
cause they mean to surprise you. Don't lose time. 
I didn’t. Iam notto be found anywhere. If I was 
you, I wouldn’t he, either. S. B., late of B. M.” 

To describe the changes that passed over Quilp’s 
face as he read this letter half-a-dozen times, would 
require some new language; such, for power of ex- 
pression, aS was never written, read, or spoken. For 
a long time he did not utter one word; but after a 
considerable interval, during which Mrs. Quilp was 
almost paralysed with the alarm his looks engen- 
dered, he contrived to gasp out, 

“—If I had him here, if 1 only had him here——” 

“Oh Quilp!” said his wife, * what’s the matter? 
Who are you angry with ?” 

“I should drown him,” said the dwarf, not heed- 
ing her. ‘Too easy a death, too short, too quick— 
but the river runs close at hand. Oh! if I had him 
here! Just to take him to the brink, coaxingly and 
pleasantly,—holding him by the button-hole—joking 
with him,—and with a sudden push, to send him 
splashing down! Drowning men come to the sur- 
face three times they say. Ah! To see him those 
three times, and mock him as his face came bobbing 
up,—oh, what a rich treat that would be !” 

* Quilp!” stammered his wife, venturing at the 
same time to touch him on the shoulder: “ what has 
gone wrong ?”’ 

She was so terrified by the relish with which he 
pictured this pleasure to himself, that she could 
scarcely make herself intelligible. 

“Such a bloodless cur !’’ said Quilp, rubbing his 
hands very slowly, and pressing them tight together. 
“I thought his cowardice and servility were the best 
guarantee for his keepingsilence. Oh Brass, Brass, 





—my dear, good, affectionate, faithful, compliment 
ary, charming friend—if I only had you here !” 

His wife, who had retreated lest she should seem 
to listen to these mutterings, ventured to approach 
him again, and was about to speak, when he hurried 
to the door and called Tom Scott, who, remembering 
his late gentle admonition, deemed it prudent to ap- 
pear immediately. 

“ There !”’ said the dwarf, pulling him in. “Take 
herhome. Don’t come here to-morrow, for this place 
will be shut up. Come back no more till you hear 
from me or see me. Do you mind?” 

Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned Mrs. Quilp to 
lead the way. 

‘** As for you,” said the dwarf, addressing himself 
to her, **ask no questions about me, make no search 
for me, say nothing concerning me. I shall! not be 
dead, mistress, and that'll comfort you. He'll take 
care of you.” 

“ But Quilp? Whatis the matter? Where are you 
going? Do say something more.” 

“Tl say that,” said the dwarf, seizing her by the 
arm, **and do that too, which undone and unsaid 
would be best for you, unless you go directly.” 

« Has any thing happened ?”’ cried his wife. “Oh! 
Do tell me that.’ 

* Yes,” snarled the dwarf. “No. What matter 
which? I have told you what to do. Wo betide 
- if you fail to do it, or disobey me by a hair’s 

readth. Will you go!” 

“Tam going, I’ll go directly; but,” faltered his 
wife, “answer me one question first. Has this letter 
any connection with dear little Nell? I must ask 
you that—I must indeed, Quilp. You cannot think 
what days and nights of sorrow I have had through 
having once deceived that child. I don’t know what 
harm I may have brought about, but, great or little, 
I did it for you, Quilp. My conscience misgave me 
when I did it. Do answer me this question, if you 
please.” 

The exasperated dwarf returned no answer, buat 
turned round and caught up his usual weapon with 
such vehemence, that Tom Scott dragged his charge 
away by main force, and as swiftly as he could. It 
was well he did so, for Quilp, who was nearly mad 
with rage, pursued them to the neighbouring lane, 
and might have prolonged the chase but for the dense 
mist which obscured them from his view, and ap- 
peared to thicken every moment. 

«Tt will be a good night for traveling anonymous- 
ly,”’ he said, as he returned slowly, being pretty well 
breathed with his run. “ Stay. We may look better 
here. This is too hospitable and free.” 

By a great exertion of strength, he closed the two 
old gates which were deeply sunken in the mad, and 
barred them with a heavy beam. That done, he 
shook his matted hair from about his eyes, and tried 
them.—Strong and fast. 

* The fence between this wharf and the next is 
easily climbed,” said the dwarf, when he had taken 
these precautions. ‘ There’s a back lane too from 
there. That shall be my way out. A man need 
know his road well, to find it in this lovely place to- 
night. I need fear no unwelcome visiters while thi 
lasts, I think.” 

Almost reduced to the necessity of groping his _ 
way with his hands (it had grown so dark, and the 
fog had so much increased), he returned to his lair; 
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and after musing for some time over the fire, busied 
himself in preparations for a speedy departure. 

While he was collecting a few necessaries and 
cramming them into his pockets, he never once ceas- 
ed communing with himself in a low voice, or un- 
elenched his teeth, which he had ground together on 
finishing Miss Brass’s note. 

“Oh, Sampson!” he muttered, “ good, worthy 
creature—if I could but hug you! If I could only 
fold you in my arms, and squeeze your ribs, as I 
could squeeze themif I once had you tight, whata 
meeting there would be between us! If we everdo 
cross each other again, Sampson, we'll have a greet- 
ing not easily to be forgotten, trust me. This time, 
Sampson, this moment when all had gone on so well, 
was so nicely chosen! It was so thoughtful of you, 
so penitent, so good. Oh, if we were face to face in 
this room again, my white-livered man of law, how 
well contented one of us would be !” 

There he stopped; and raising the bowl of punch 
to his lips, drank a long deep draught, as if it were 
fair water and cooling to his parched mouth. Setting 
it down abruptly, and resuming his preparations, he 
went on with his soliloquy. 

*“ There’s Sally,” he said, with flashing eyes; 
**the woman has spirit, determination, purpose—was 
she asleep, or petrified? She could have stabbed 
him—poisoned him safely. She might have seen 
this coming on. Why does she give me notice 
when it’s too late? When he sat there,—yonder 
there, over there,—with his white face, and red head, 
and sickly smile, why didn’t | know what was pass- 
ing in his heart? It should have stopped beating 
that night, if I had been in his secret; or there are 
no drags to Jull a man to sleep, and no fire to burn 
him!” 

Another draught from the bowl; and cowering 
over the fire with a ferocious aspect, he muttered to 
himself again. 

** And this, like every other trouble and anxiety | 
have had of Jate times, springs from that old dotard 
and his darling child, two wretched feeble wander- 
ers. ll be their evil genius yet. And you, sweet 
Kit, honest Kit, virtuous, innocent Kit, look to your- 
self. Wherel hate, I bite. I hate you, my darling 
fellow, with good cause, and proud as you are to- 
night, I'l] have my turn.—What’s that!” 

A knocking at the gate he had closed. A loud 
and violent knocking. Then a pause; as if those 
who knocked had stopped to listen. Then the 
noise again, More elamorous and importunate than 
before. 

“So soon!” said the dwarf. 
am afraid I shall disappoint you. 
prepared. Sally, { thank you!” 

As he spoke, he extinguished the candle. In his 
impetuous attempts to subdue the brightness of the 
fire, he overset the stove, which came tumbling for- 
ward, and fell with a crash upon the burning embers 
it had shot forth in its descent; leaving the room in 
pitchy darkness. The noise at the gate stiil con- 
tinuing, he felt his way to the door, and stepped into 
the open air. 

At that moment the knocking ceased. It was 
about eight o’clock; but the dead of the darkest 
night would have been as noon-day, in comparison 
with the thick cloud which then rested upon the 
earth, and shrouded every thing from view. He 


“And soeager! | 
It’s well I’m quite 





darted forward for a few paces, as if into the mouth 
of some dim, yawning cavern; then, thinking he 
had gone wrong, changed the direction of his steps; 
then stood still, not knowing where to turn. 

“If they would knock again,” said Quilp, trying 
to “a into the gloom by which he was surrounded, 
“the sound might guide me. Come. Batter the 
gate once more.” 

He stood listening intently, but the noise was net 
renewed. Nothing was to be heard in that deserted 
place, but at intervals the distant barking of dogs. 
Ihe sound was far away—now in one quarter, now 
answered in another—nor was it any guide, for it 
often came from shipboard, as he knew. 

“If Lecould find a wall or fence,”’ said the dwarf, 
stretching out his arms, and walking slowly on, “| 
should know which way to turn. Ag > black, 
devil’s night this, to have my dear friend here. If I 
had but that wish, it might, for any thing I cared, 
never be day again.” 

As the word passed his lips, he staggered and 
fell; and next moment was fighting with the cold, 
dark water. 

For all its bubbling up and rushing in his ears, he 
could hear the knocking at the gate again—could 
hear a shout that followed it—could recognise the 
voice. For all his straggling and plashing, he could 
understand that they had lost their way, and had 
wandered back to the point from which they started ; 
that they were all but looking on while he was 
drowned; that they were close at hand, but could 
not make an effort to save him ; that he himself had 
shut and barred them out. He answered the shout 
—with a yell, which seemed to make the hundred 
fires that danced before his eyes tremble and flicker 
as if a gust of wind had stirred them. It was of no 
avail. ‘The strong tide filled his throat, and bore him 
on, upon its rapid current. 

Another mortal straggle, and he was up again, 
beating the water with his hands, and looking out 
with wild and glaring eyes that showed him some 
black object he was drifting close upon. The hull 
of aship! He could touch its smooth and slippery 
surface with his hand. One loud ery now—but the 
resistless water bore him down before he could give 
it utterance, and driving him under it, carried away 
a corpse. 

It toyed and sported with its ghastly freight, now 
bruising it against the slimy piles, now hiding it in 
mud or long rank grass, now dragging it heavily 
over rough stones and gravel, now feigning to yield 
it to its own element, and in the same action luring 
it away, until, tired of the ugly plaything, it flung it 
on a swamp—a dismal *place where pirates had 
swung in chains through many a wintry night—and 
left it there to bleach. 

And there it lay, alone. The sky was red with 
flame, and the water that bore it there had been 
tinged with the sullen light as it flowed along. The 
place the deserted carcass had_left so recently, a liv- 
ing man, was now a blazing ruin. There was some- 
thing of the glare upon its face. The hair, stirred 
by the damp breeze, played in a kind of mockery of 
death—such a mockery as the dead man himself 
would have reveled in when alive—about its head, 
and its dress-fluttered idly in the night wind. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-EIGHTH. 


Lighted rooms, bright fires, cheerful faces, the 
music of glad voices, words of love and welcome, 
and tears of happiness; what a change is this!— 
But it is to such delights that Kit is hastening. 
They are awaiting him, he knows. He fears he will 
die of joy before he gets among them. 

They have prepared him for this, all day. 
not to be carried off to-morrow with the rest, they 
tell him first. By degrees they let him know that 
doubts have arisen, that inquiries are to be made, 
and perhaps he may be pardoned after all. At last, 
the evening being come, they bring him to a room 
where some gentlemen are assembled. Foremost 
among them is his good old master, who comes and 
takes him by the hand. He hears that his inno- 
cence is established, and that he is pardoned. He 
cannot see the speaker, but he turns towards the 
voice, and in trying to answer, falls*down insensible. 

They recover him again, and tell him he must be 
composed, and bear this like a man. Somebody 
says he must think of his poor mother. It is because 
he does think of her so much that the happy news 
has overpowered him. They crowd about him, and 
tell him that the truth has gone abroad, and that all 
the town and country ring with sympathy for his 
misfortunes. He has no ears for this. His thoughts 
as yet have no wider range than home. Does she 
know it? what did she say? who told her? He 
can speak of nothing else. 

They make him drink alittle wine, and talk kindly 
to him fora while, until he is more collected, and 
can listen, and thank them. He is free togo. Mr. 
Garland thinks, if he feels better, it is time they 
went away. The gentlemen cluster round him, and 
shake hands with him. He feels very grateful to 
them for the interest they have in him, and for the 
kind promises they make ; but the power of speech 
is gone again, and he has much ado to keep his feet, 
even though Jeaning on his master’s arm. 

As they pass through the dismal passages, some 
officers of the jail who are in waiting there, con- 
gratulate him in their rough way on his release. 
The newsmonger is of the number, but his manner 
is not quite hearty—there is something of surliness 
in his compliments. He looks upon Kit as an in- 
truder, as one who has obtained admission to that 
place on false pretences; who has enjoyed a privi- 
lege without being duly qualified. He may be a 
very good sort of young man, he thinks, but he has 


no business there, and the sooner he is gone, the | 


better. 
The last door shuts behind them. 


They have 
passed the outer wall, and stand in the open air—in 
the street he has so often pictured to himself when 
hemmed in by those gloomy stones, and which has 


been in all his dreams. It seems wider and more 
busy than it used to be. The night is bad, and yet 
how cheerful and gay in his eyes! One of the gen- 
tlemen, in taking leave of him, pressed some money 
into his hand. He has not counted it; but when 
they have gone a few paces beyond the box for poor 
prisoners, he hastily returns and drops it in. 

_ Mr. Garland has a coach waiting in a neighbour- 
ing Street, and taking Kit inside with him, bids the 
man drive home. At first they can only travel at a 
foot pace, and then with torches going on before, 


He is | 


because of the heavy fog. But as they get further 
from the river, and leave the closer portions of the 
town behind, they are able to dispense with this pre- 
caution and to proceed at a brisker rate. On the 
road, hard galloping would be too slow for Kit, but 
when they are drawing near their journey’s end, he 
begs they may go more slowly, and when the house 
appears in sight, that they may stop—only for a 
minute or two, to give him time to breathe. 

But there is no stopping then, for the old gentle- 
man speaks stoutly to him, the horses mend their 
pace, and they are already at the garden gate. Next 
minute they are atthe door. There is a noise of 
tongues, and tread of feet, inside. It opens. Kit 
rushes in, and finds his mother clinging round his 
neck, 

And there, too, is the ever faithful Barbara’s mo- 
ther, still holding the baby as if she had never put it 
; down since that sad day when they little hoped to 
jhave such joy as this—there she is, Heaven bless 
| her, erying her eyes out and sobbing as never woman 
|sobbed before; and there is little Barbara—poor 
| little Barbara, so much thinner and so much paler, 
and yet so very pretty—trembling like a leaf and 
supporting herself against the wall; and there is 

Mrs. Garland, neater and nicer than ever, fainting 
away stone dead with nobody to help her; and there 
is Mr. Abel, violently blowing his nose, and wanting 
to embrace everybody; and there is the single gen- 
tleman hovering round them all, and constant to 
nothing for an instant; and there is that good, dear, 
thoughtful little Jacob, sitting all alone by himself 
on the bottom stair, with his hands on his knees Jike 
an old man, roaring fearfully without giving any 
trouble to anybody; and each and all of them are for 
the time clean out of their wits, and do jointly and 
severally commit al] manner of follies. 

And even when the rest have in some measure 
come to themselves again, and can find words and 
|smiles, Barbara—that soft-hearted, gentle, foolish 
little Barbara—is suddenly missed, and found to be 
in a swoon by herself in the back parlour, from which 
swoon she falls into hysterics, and from which hys- 
terics into a swoon again, and is, indeed, so bad, that 
despite a mortal quantity of vinegar and cold water 
she is hardly a bit better at last than she was at first. 
Then Kit’s mother comes in and says, will he come 
and speak to her; and Kit says *“* Yes,” and goes; 
|and he says in a kind voice “ !” and Barba- 


| 








arbara! 
| ra’s mother tells her that “it’s only Kit;” and Bar- 
| bara says (with her eyes closed all the time) ** Oh! 
but is it him, indeed ?” and Barbara’s mother says 
“To be sure it is, my dear; there’s nothing the mat- 
ter now.” And in further assurance that he’s safe 
and sound, Kit speaks to her again; and then Bar- 
bara goes off into another fit of laughter, and then 
into another fit of crying; and then Barbara’s mother 
and Kit’s mother nod to each other, and pretend to 
scold her—but only to bring her to herself the faster, 
bless you—and being experienced matrons, and 
acute at perceiving the first dawning symptoms of 
recovery, they comfort Kit with the assurance that 
she’ll do now, and so dismiss him to the place from 
whence he came. 

Well! In that place (which is the next room) 
there are decanters of wine, and all that sort of thing, 
!set out as grand as if Kit and his friends were first- 

rate company ; and there is little Jacob, walking, as 
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the popular phrase is, into a home-made plumb-cake 
at a most surprising pace, and keeping his eye on 
the figs and oranges which are to follow, and making 
the best use of his time you may believe. Kit no 
sooner comes in, than that single gentleman (never 
was such a busy gentleman) charges all the glasses 
—bumpers—and drinks his health, and tells him he 
shall never want a friend while he lives; and so 
does Mr. Garland, and so does Mrs. Garland, and so 
does Mr. Abel. But even this honour and dis- 
tinction is not all, for the single gentleman forthwith 
— out of his pocket a massive silver watch—goin 
vard, and right to half a second—and upon the back 
of this watch is engraved Kit’s name, with flourishes 
all over; and in short it is Kit’s watch, bought 
expressly for him, and presented to him~on the 
spot. You may rest assured that Mr. and Mrs. 
Garland can’t help hinting about their present in 
store, and that Mr. Abel tells outright that he has 
his; and that Kit is the happiest of the happy. 
There is one friend he has not seen yet, and as he 
cannot be conveniently introduced into the famil 
circle, by reason of his being an iron-shod quadruped, 
Kit takes the first opportunity of slipping away and 
hurrying to the stable. The moment he lays his 
hand upon the latch, the pony neighs the loudest 
pony’s greeting; before he has crossed the threshold, 
the pony is capering about his loose box (for he 
brooks not the indignity of a halter), mad to give 
him welcome; and when Kit goes up to caress and 
pat him, the pony rubs his nose against his coat, and 
fondles him more lovingly than ever pony fondled 
man. It isthe crowning circumstance of his earnest, 


heartfelt reception, and Kit fairly puts hie arm round 


Whisker’s neck and hugs him. 

But how comes Barbara to trip in there? and how 
smart she is again! she has been at her glass since 
she recovered. How comes Barbara in the stable, 
of all places in the world? Why, since Kit has 
been away, the pony would take his food from 
nobody but her, and Barbara, you see, not dreaming 
Christopher was there, and just looking in to see 
that everything was right, has come upon him un- 
awares. Blushing little Barbara! 

It may be that Kit has caressed the pony enough ; 
it may be that there are even better things to caress 
than ponies. He leaves him for Barbara at any rate, 
and hopes she is better. Yes. Barbara is a great 
deal better. She is afraid—and here Barbara looks 
down and blushes more—that he must have thought 
her very foolish. “ Not at all,” says Kit. Barbara 
is glad of that, and coughs—Hem !—just the slight- 
est cough possible—not more than that. 

What a discreet pony, when he chooses! He is 
as quiet now, as if he were of marble. He has a 
very knowing look, but that he always has. “ We 
have hardly had time to shake hands, Barbara,” says 
Kit. Barbara gives him hers. Why, she is trem- 
bling now! Foolish, fluttering Barbara! 

Arm’s length! The length of an arm is not much. 
Barbara’s was not,a long arm by any means, and 
besides, she didn’t hold it out straight, but bent a 
little. Kit was so near her when they shook hands, 
that he could see a small tiny tear, yet trembling on 
an eyelash. It was natural that he should look at 
it, unknown to Barbara. It was natura. that Bar- 
bara should raise her eyes unconsciously, and find 
him out. Was it natural that at that instant, without 
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any previous impulse or design, Kit should kiss 
Barbara? He did it, whether or no. Barbara said 
** for shame,”’ but let him do it too—twice. He might 
have done it thrice, but the pony kicked up his heels 
and shook his head, as if he were suddenly taken 
with convulsions of delight, and Barbara being fright- 
ened, ran away—not straight to where her mother 
and Kit’s mother were though, lest they should see 
how red her cheeks were, and should ask her why. 
Sly little Barbara! ’ 

When the first transports of the whole party had 
subsided, and Kit and his mother, and Barbara and 
her mother, with little Jacob and the baby to boot, 
had had their suppers together—which there was no 
hurrying over, for they were going to stop there all 
night— Mr. Garland called Kit to him, and taking 
him into a room where they could be alone, told him 
that he had something yet to say, which would sur- 
jwise him greatly. Kit looked so anxious and turned 
so pale on hearing this, that the old gentleman has- 
tened to add, he would be agreeably surprised ; and 
asked him if he would be ready nextamorning for a 
journey. 

“ For a journey, sir!” cried Kit. 

“{n company with me and my friend in the next 
room. Can you guess its purpose ?” 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his head. 

“Oh qs: I think you do already,” said his mas- 
ter. “Try.” 

Kit murmured something rather rambling and un- 
intelligible, but he plainly prononnced the words 
** Miss Nell,” three or four times—shaking his head 
while he did so, as if he would add there was no 
hope of that. 

But Mr. Garland, instead of saying “ Try again,” 
as Kit had made sure he would, told him very seri- 
ously that he had guessed right. 

* The place of their retreat is indeed discovered,” 
he said, “at last. And that is our journey’s end.” 

Kit faltered out such questions as, where was it, 
and how had it been found, and how long since, and 
was she well, and happy. 

* Happy she is, beyond all doubt,” said Mr. Gar- 
land. * And well, I—I trust she will be soon. She 
has been weak and ailing, as I learn, but she was 
better when I heard this morning, and they were full 
of hope. Sit you down, and you shall hear the rest.” 

Scarcely venturing to draw his breath, Kit did as 
he was told. Mr. Garland then related to him, how 
he had a brother (of whom he would remember to 
have heard him speak, and whose picture, taken 
when he was a young man, hung in the best room), 
and how this brother lived a long way off in a coun- 
try place, with an old clergyman who had been his 
early friend. How, although they loved each other 
as brothers should, they had not met for many years, 
bat had communicated by letter from time to time, 
always looking forward to some period when thiey 
would take each other by the hand once more, and 
still letting the present time steal on, as it was the 
habit of men to do, and suffering the future to melt 
into the past. How this brother, whose temper was 
very mild and quiet and retiring—such as Mr. Abel's 
—was greatly beloved by the simple people among 
whom he dwelt, who quite revered the Bachelor (for 
so they called him), and had every one experienced 
his charity and benevolence. How even these slight 
cireumstances had come to his knowledge, very 
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slowly and in course of years, for the bachelor was 
one of those whose goodness shuns the light, and 
who have more pleasure in discovering and extolling 
the good deeds of others, than in trumpeting their 
own, be they never so commendable. How, for that 
reason, he seldom told them of his village friends; 
but how, for all that, his mind had become so full of 
two among them—a child and an old man, to whom 
he had been very kind—that in a letter received a 
few dxys before, he had dwelt upon them from first 
to last, and had told there such a tale of their wan- 
derings, and mutual love, that few could read it 
without being moved to tears. How he, the reci- 
pient of that letter, was directly led to the belief that 
these must be the very wanderers for whom so much 
search had been made, and whom heaven had directed 
to his brother’s care. How he had written for such 
further information as would put the fact beyond all 
doubt; how it had that morning arrived; had con- 
firmed his first impression into a certainty; and was 
the immediate cause of that journey being planned, 
which they were to take to-morrow. 

* Inthe mean time,” said the old gentleman, rising 
and laying his hand on Kit’s shoulder, “ you hav: 
great need of rest, for such a day as this would wear 
out the strongest man. Good night, and heaven send 


” 


our journey may have a prosperous ending! 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-NINTH. 


Kit was no sluggard next morning, but springing 
from his bed some time before day, began to prepare 
for his welcome expedition. The hurry of spirits 


consequent upon the events of yesterday, and the 


unexpected intelligence he had heard at night, had 
troubled his sleep through the long dark hours, and 
summoned such uneasy dreams about his pillow that 
it was rest to rise. 

But had it been the beginning of some great labour 
with the same end in view—had it been the com- 
mencement of a long. journey, to be performed on 
foot in that inclement season of the year; to be pur- 
sued under every privation and difficulty; and to be 
achieved only with great distress, fatigue, and suf- 
fering—had it been the dawn of some painful enter- 
prise, certain to task his utmost powers of resolution 
and endurance, and to need his utmost fortitude, but 
only likely to end, if happily achieved, in good for- 
tune and delight to Nell—Kit’s cheerful zeal would 
have been as highly roused, Kit’s ardour and im- 
patience would have been at least the same. 

Nor was he alone excited and eager. Before he 
had been up a quarter of an hour the whole house 
were astir and busy. Everybody hurried to do 
something towards facilitating the preparations. 
The single gentleman, it is true, oni do nothing 
himself, but he overlooked everybody else and was 
more locomotive than anybody. The work of pack- 


ing and making ready went briskly on, and by day- | 
break every preparation for the journey was complet- | 
Kie began to wish they had not been | 


ed. Then 
quite so nimble; for the travelling-carriage which 
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Yes there was, though. There was Barbara, 
Barbara was busy, to be sure, but so much the bet- 
ter—Kit could help her, and that would pass awa 
the time better than any means that could be rome | 
Barbara had no objection to this arrangement, and 
Kit, tracking out the idea which had come upon him 
so suddenly overnight, began to think that surely 
Barbara was fond of him, and surely he was fond of 
Barbara. 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told—as it 
must and ought to be—Barbara seemed, of all the 
little household, to take least pleasure in the bustle 
of the occasion; and when Kit, in the openness of 
his heart, told her how glad and overjoyed it made 
him, Barbara became more downcast still, and seem- 
ed to have even less pleasure in it than before ! 

* You have not been home so long, Christopher,” 
said Barbara—and it is impossible to tell how care- 
lessly she said it— You have not been home so 
long, that you need be glad to go away again, I 
should think.” 

“But for such a purpose,” returned Kit. “To 
bring back Miss Nell! To see her again! Only 
think of that! Iam so pleased too to think that you 
will see her, Barbara, at last.”’ 

Barbara did not absolutely say that she felt no 
great gratification on this point, but she expressed 
the sentiment so piainly by one little toss of her head, 
that Kit was quite disconcerted, and wondered in his 
simplicity why she was so cool about it. 

* You’ll say she has the sweetest and beautifullest 
face you ever saw, I know,” said Kit, rubbing his 
hands. “ 1’m sure you'll say that!” 

Barbara tossed her head again. 

* What’s the matter, Barbara?”’ said Kit. 

‘« Nothing,” cried Barbara. And Barbara pouted 
—not sulkily, or in an ugly manner, but just enough 
to make her look more cherry-lipped than ever. 

There is no school in which a pupil gets on so 
fast, as that in which Kit became a scholar when he 
gave Barbara the kiss. He saw what Barbara 
meant now—he had his lesson by heart all at once— 
she was the book—there it was before him as plain 
as print, 

‘* Barbara,” said Kit, “you’re not cross with 
me ?”’ 

Oh dear no! Why should Barbara be cross? 
And what right had she to be cross?’ And what did 
it matter whether she was cross or no? Who 
minded her 2? 

“Why Ido,” said Kit. “Of course I do.” 

Barbara didn’t see why it was of course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she think again? 

Certainly, Barbara would think again. No, she 
didn’t see why it was of course. She didn’t under- 
stand what Christopher meant. And besides she 
was sure they wanted her up stairs by this time, and 
she must go, indeed . 

** No, but Barbara,” said Kit, detaining her gently, 
“ let us part friends. I was always thinking of you, 


, 





in my troubles. I should have been a great deal 
more miserable than I was, if it hadn’t been for 


” 
you. . 
Goodness gracious, how pretty Barbara was when 


had been hired for the occasion was not to arrive-| she coloured—and when she trembled, like a little 


antil nine o’elock, and there was nothing but break- | 


- ~ fill up the intervening blank of one hour and 
a half. 


shrinking bird! 
“TI am telling you the truth, Barbara, upon m~ 
word, but not half so strong as I could wish,” said 
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Kit, earnestly. ‘“ When I want you to be pleased 
to see Miss Nell, it’s only because I should like you 
to be pleased with what pleases me—that’s all. As 
to her, Barbara, I think I could almost die to do her 
service, but you would think so too if you knew her 
as Ido, lam sure you would.” 

Barbara was touched, and sorry to have appeared 
indifferent. 

“IT have been used, you see,” said Kit, * to talk 
and think of her, almost as if she was an angel. 
When I look forward to meeting her again, I think of 
her smiling as she used to do, and being glad to see 
me, and putting out her hand and saying, “ It’s my 
own old Kit,’ or some such words as those—like 
what she used to say. [ think of seeing her happy, 
and with friends about her, and brought up as she de- 
serves, and as she ought to be. When I think of 
myself, it’s as her old servant; and one that loved 
her dearly, as his kind, good, gentle mistress; and 
who would have gone—yes, and still would go— 
through any harm to serve her. Once I couldn't 
help being afraid that if she came hack with friends 
about her she might forget, or be ashamed of having 
known, a humble lad like me, and so speak coldly, 
which would have cut me, Barbara, deeper than I can 
tell. But when I came to think again, I felt sure 
that I was doing her wrong in this; and so I went on 
as I did at first, hoping to see her once more, just as 
she used to be. Hoping this, and remembering 
what she was, has made me feel as if T would always 
try to please her, and always be what I should like 
to seem to herif I was still her servant. If I’m the 


better for that—and I don’t think I’m the worse—I 
am grateful to her for it; and love and honour her 
That's the plain honest truth, dear Bar- 


the more. 
bara, upon my word itis!" 

Little Barbara was not of a wayward or capricious 
nature, and being full of remorse, melted into tears. 
To what further conversation this might have led, 
we need not stop to enquire; for the wheels of the 
carriage were heard at that moment, and, being fol- 
lowed by a smart ring at the garden gate, caused the 
bustle in the house, which had lain dormant for a 
short time, to burst again into tenfold life and vigour. 

Simultaneously with the traveling equipage, 
arrived Mr. Chuckster in a hackney cab, with cer- 
tain papers and supplies of money for the single gen- 
tleman, into whose hands he delivered them. This 
duty discharged, he subsided into the bosom of the 
family ; and entertaining himself with a etrolling or 
peripatetic breakfast, watched with a genteel indif- 
ference the process of loading the carriage. 

“Snobby’s in this, I see, sir?’’ he said to Mr. 
Abel Garland. “I thought he wasn’t in the last 
trip because it was expected that his presence 
wouldn't be very acceptable to the ancient buffalo.” 

“To whom, sir?’ demanded Mr. Abel. 

“To the old gentleman,” returned Mr. Chuckster, 
slightly abashed. 

“Our client prefers to take him now,” said Mr. 
Abel, drily. ‘There is no longer any need for that 
precaution, as my father's relationship to a gentle- 
man in whom the objects of his search have full con- 
fidence, will be a sufficient guarantee for the friendly 
nature of their errand.” 

* Ah!” thought Mr. Chuckster, looking out of 
window, “anybody but me! Snobby before me, of 
course. He didn’t happen to take that particular 
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five pound note, but I nave not the smallest doub 
that he’s always up to something of that sort. 
always said it, long before this came out. Devilish 
pretty girl that! "Pon my soul, an amazing little 
creature !”” 

Barbara was the subject of Mr. Chuckster’s com- 
mendations; and as she was lingering near the car- 
riage (all being now ready for its departure), that 
gentleman was suddenly seized with a strong interest 
in the proceedings, which impelled him to swagger 
down the garden, and take up his position at a con- 
venient ogling distance. Having had great expe- 
rience of the sex, and being perfectly acquainted 
with all those little artifices which find the readiest 
road to their hearts, Mr. Chuckster, on taking his 
ground, planted one hand on his hip, and with the 
other adjusted his flowing hair. This is a favourite 
attitude in the polite circles, and accompanied with 
a graceful whistling has been known to do immense 
execution. 

Such, however, is the difference between town 
and country, that nobody took the smallest notice of 
this insinuating figure; the wretches being wholly 
engaged in bidding the travellers farewell, in kiss- 
ing hands to each other, waving handkerchiefs, and 
the like tame and vulgar practices, For now the 
single gentleman and Mr. Garland were in the car- 
riage, and the postboy was in the saddle, and Kit 
well wrapped and muffled up, was in the ramble be- 
hind; and Mrs. Garland was there, and Mr. Abel 
was there, and Kit’s mother was there, and little 
Jacob was there, and Barbara’s mother was visible 
in remote perspective, nursing the ever wakeful baby; 
and all were nodding, beckoning, curtseying, or cry- 
ing out ** Good-bye!”’ with all the energy they could 
express. In another minute, the carriage was out of 
sight; and Mr. Chuckster remained alone upon the 
spot where it had lately been, with a vision of Kit 
standing up in the rumble waving his hand to Bar- 
bara, and of Barbara in the full light and lustre of 
his eyes—Ais eyes—Chuckster’s—Chuckster the 
successful—on whom ladies of quality had looked 
with favour from phaetons in the parks on Sundays 
—waving hers to Kit! 

How Mr. Chuckster, entranced by this monstrous 
fact, stood for some time rooted to the earth, protest- 
ing within himself that Kit was the prince of felo- 
nious characters, and very Emperor or Great Mogu! 
of Snobs, and how he clearly traced this revolting 
circumstance back to that old villany of the shilling, 
are matters foreign to our purpose; which is to track 
the rolling wheels; and bear the travellers company 
on their cold, bleak journey. 

It was a bitter day. A keen wind was blowing, 
and rushed against them fiercely; bleaching the hard 
ground, shaking the white frost from the trees and 
hedges, and whirling it away like dust. But little 
eared Kit for weather. There was a freedom and 
freshness in the wind, as it came howling by, which, 
let it cut never so sharp, was welcome. As it swept 
on with its cloud of frost, bearing down the dry twigs 
and boughs and withered leaves, and carrying them 
away pell-mell, it seemed as though some general 
sympathy had got abroad, and everything was in a 
hurry like themselves. The harder the gusts, the 
better progress they appeared to make. It was a 
good thing to go struggling and fighting forward, 
vanquishing them one by one; to watch them driving 
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up, gathering strength and fury as they came along; 
to bend for a moment, as they whistled past; and 
then to look back and see them speed away; their 
hoarse noise dying in the distance, and the stout 
trees cowering down before them. 

All day long it blew without cessation. The 
night was clear and starlight, but the wind had not 
fallen, and the cold was piercing. Sometimes—to- 
wards the end of a long stage—Kit could not help 
wishing it were a little warmer: but when they 
stopped to change horses, and he had had a good 
run; and what with that, and the bustle of paying 
the old postilion, and rousing the new one, and run- 
ning to and fro again until the horses were put to, 
he was so warm that the blood tingled and smarted 
in his fingers’ ends; then he felt as if to have it one 
degree less cold would be to lose half the delight 
and glory of the journey: and up he jumped again 
right cheerily, singing to the merry music of the 
wheels as they rolled away, and, leaving the towns- 
people in their warm beds, pursued their course 
along the lonely road. 

Meantime the two gentlemen inside, who were 
little disposed to sleep, beguiled the time with con- 
versation. As both were anxious and expectant, it 


naturally turned upon the subject of their expedition, | 


on the manner in which it had been brought about, 
and on the hopes and fears they entertained respect- 
ing it. Of the former they had many; of the latter 
few—none perhaps beyond that indefinable uneasi- 
ness which is inseparable from suddenly awakened 
hope, and protracted expectation. 

In one of the pauses of their discourse, and when 
half the night had worn away, the single gentleman, 
who had gradually become more and more silent and 
thoughtful, turned to his companion and said ab- 
ruptly : 

“ Are you a good listener ?”’ 

“ Like most other men, I suppose,” returned Mr. 
Garland, smiling. “I can be if I am interested ; 
and if not interested, I should still try to appear so. 
Why do you ask?” 

“I have a short narrative on my lips,” rejoined 
his friend, “and will try you with it. It is very 
brief.” 

Pausing for no reply, he laid his hand on the old 
gentleman’s sleeve, and proceeded thus: 

“There were once two brothers, who loved each 
other dearly. There was a vy in their ages— 
some twelve years. I am not sure but they may in- 
sensibly have loved each other the better for that 
reason. Wide as the interval between them was, 
however, they became rivals too soon. The deepest 
and strongest affection of both their hearts settled 
upon one object. 

“The youngest—there were reasons for Ais being 
sensitive and watchful—was the first to find this out. 
I will not tell you what misery he underwent, what 
agony of soul he knew, how great his mental strug- 
gle was. He had been a sickly child. His brother, 
patient and considerate in the midst of his own high 
health and strength, had many and many a day de- 
nied himself the sports he loved, to sit beside his 
couch, telling him old stories till his pale face lighted 
up with an unwunted glow; to carry him in his arms | 
to some green spot, where he could tend the poor 
pensive boy as he looked upon the bright summer 


in a way his fond and faithful nurse. I may not 
dwell on all he did, to make the poor, weak creature 
love him, or my tale would have no end. But when 
the time of trial came, the younger brother's heart 
was full of those old days. Heaven strengthened 
it to repay the sacrifices of inconsiderate youth by 
one of thoughtful manhood. He left his brother to 
be happy. ‘The truth never passed his lips, and he 
quitted the country, hoping to die abroad. 

“The elder brother married her. She was in 
heaven before long, and left him with an infant 
daughter. 

“If you have seen the picture-gallery of any one 
old family, you will remember how the same face 
and figure—often the fairest and slightest of them 
all—come upon you in different generations; and 
how you trace the same sweet girl through a long 
line of portraits—never growing old or changing— 
the Good Angel of the race—abiding by them in all 
reverses—redeeming all their sins— 

“In this daughter, the mother lived again. You 
may judge with what devotion he who lost: that 
mother almost in the winning, clung to this girl, her 
breathing image. She gyew to womanhood, and 
ave her heart to one who could not know its worth. 
Well! Her fond father could not see her pine and 
droop. He might be more deserving than he thought 
him. He surely might become so with a wife like 
her. He joined their hands, and they were married. 

“Through all the misery that followed this union; 
through all the cold neglect and undeserved reproach ; 
through all the poverty he brought upon her; through 
all the struggles of their daily life, too mean and 
pitiful to tell, but dreadful to endure; she toiled on, 
in the deep devotion of her spirit, and in her better 
nature, as only women can. Her means and sub- 
stance wasted; her father nearly beggared by her 
husbane’s hand, and the hourly witness (for they 
lived now under one roof) of her ill-usage and un- 
happiness,—she never, but for him, bewailed her 
fate. Patient, and upheld by strong affection to the 
last, she died a widow of some three weeks’ date, 
leaving to her father’s care two orphans; one a son 
of ten or twelve years old; the other a girl—such 
another infant child—the same in helplessness, in 
age, in form, in feature—as she had been herself 
when her young mother died. 

“The elder brother, grandfather to these two chil- 
dren, was now a broken man; crushed and borne 
down, less by the weight of years than by the heavy 
hand of sorrow. With the wreck of his possessions, 
he began to trade—in pictures first, and then in 
curious ancient things. He had entertained a fond- 
ness for such matters from a boy, and the tastes he 
had cultivated were now to yield him an anxious and 
precarious subsistence. 

“The boy grew like his father in mind and per- 
son; the girl so like her mother, that when the old 
man had her on his knee, and looked into her mild 
blue eyes, he felt as if awakening from a wretched 
dream, and his daughter were a little child again. 
The wayward boy soon spurned the shelter of his 
roof, and sought associates more congenial to his 
taste. The old man and the child dwelt alone to- 
gether. 

“It was then, when the love of two dead people 
who had been nearest and dearest to his heart, was 





day, and saw all nature healthy but himself; to be 
Aprit, 1841,—Museum. 


all transferred to this slight creature; when her face, 
Spt. or Mae. 
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constantly before him, reminded him from hour to 
hour of the too early change he had seen in such 
another—of all the suffering he had watched and 
known, and all his child had undergone; when the 
young man’s profigate and hardened course drained 
him of money as his father’s had, and even some- 
times occasioned them temporary privation and dis- 
tress; it was then that there began to beset him, and 
to be ever in his mind, a gloomy dread of poverty 
and want. He had no thought for himself in this. 
His fear was for the child. It was a spectre in his 
house, and haunted him night and day. 

“ The younger brother had beena traveller in many 
countries, and had made his pilgrimage through life 
alone. His voluntary banishment had been miscon- 
strued, and he had borne (not without pain) reproach 
and slight, for doing that which had wrung his heart, 
and cast a mournful shadow on his path. Apart 
froin this, communication between him and the elder 
was difficult, and uncertain, and often failed ; still it 
was not so wholly broken off but that he learnt— 
with long blanks and gaps between each interval of 
information—all that | have told you now. 

* Then, dreams of their young, happy life—happy 
to him though laden with pain and early care—visit- 
ed his pillow yet oftener than before; and every 
night, a boy again, he was at his brother’s side. 
With the utmost speed he could exert, he settled his 
affairs ; converted into money all the goods he had ; 
and, with honourable wealth enough for both, with 
open heart and hand, with limbs that trembled as 
they bore him on, with emotion such as men can 
hardly bear and live, arrived one evening at his bro- 
ther’s door!” 

The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, 
stopped. “The rest,” said Mr. Garland, pressing 
his hand, “I know.” 

* Yes,”’ rejoined his friend, after a pause, “we 
may spare ourselves the sequel. You know the 
poor result of all my search. Even when, by dint 
of such enquiries as the utmost vigi‘ance and saga- 
city could set on foot, we found they had been seen 
with two poor traveling showmen; and in time dis- 
covered the men themselves—and in time, the actual 

lace of their retreat; even then, we were too late. 
_— God we are not too late again !” 

* We cannot be,” said Mr. Garland. 
we must succeed.” 

“I have believed and hoped so,” returned the 
other. “I try to believe and hope so still. Buta 
heavy weight has fallen on my spirits, my good 
friend, and the sadness that gathers over me, will 
yield to neither hope nor reason.” 

‘That does not surprise me,” said Mr. Garland ; 
“it is a natural consequence of the events you have 
recalled ; of this dreary time and place; and above 
all, of this wild and dismal night. A dismal night, 


indeed! Hark! how the wind is howling!” 


“ This time 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTIETH. 


Day broke, and found them still upon their way. 
Since leaving home, they had had halted here and 
there for necessary refreshment, and had frequently 
been delayed, especially in the night time, by waiting 
for fresh horses. They had made no other stoppages, 
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but the weather continued rough, and the roads were 
often steep and heavy. It would be night again 
before they reached their place of destination. 

Kit, all bluff and hardened with the cold, went on 
manfully ; and having enough to do to keep his blood 
circulating, to picture to himself the happy end of 
this adventurous journey, and to look about him and 
be amazed at every thing, had little spare time for 
thinking of discomforts. Though his impatience, 
and that of his fellow-travellers, rapidly increased 
as the day waned, the hours did not stand still. The 
short daylight of winter soon faded away, and it was 
dark again when they had yet many miles to travel. 

As it grew dusk, the wind fell: its distant moan. 
ings were more low and mournful; and as it éame 
creeping up the road, and rattling covertly among 
the dey brambles on either hand, it seemed like some 
great phantom for whom the way was narrow, whose 
garments rustled as it stalked along. By degrees it 
lulled and died away; and then it came on to snow, 

The flakes fell fast and thick, soon covering the 
ground some inches deep, and spreading abroad a 
solemn stillness. The rolling wheels were noise- 
less; and the sharp ring and clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs, became a dull, muffled tramp. The life of 
their progress seemed to be slowly hushed, and 
something death-like to usurp its place. 

Shading his eyes from the falling snow, which 
froze upon their lashes and obscured his sight, Kit 
often tried to catch the earliest glimpse of twinkling 
lights denoting their approach to some not distant 
town. He could desery objects enough at such 
times, but none correctly. Now atall church spire 
appeared in view, which presently became a tree; a 
barn; a shadow on the ground, thrown on it by their 
own bright lamps. Now there were horsemen, foot 
passengers, carriages, going on before; or meeting 
them in narrow ways; which, when they were close 
upon them, turned to shadows too. A wall, a ruin, 
a sturdy gable end, would rise up in the road; and 
when they were plunging headlong at it, would be 
the road itself. Strange turnings too, bridges, and 
sheets of water, appeared to start up here and there, 
making the way doubtful and uncertain; and yet 
they were on the same bare road, and these things, 
like the others, as they were passed, turned into dim 
illusions. 

He descended slowly from his seat—for his limbs 
were numbed—when they arrived at a lone posting 
house, and enquired how far —— had to go to reach 
their journey’s end. It was a late hour in such by 
places, and the people were a-bed; but a voice an- 
swered from an upper window, Ten miles. ‘The ten 
minutes that ensued appeared an hour; but at the 
end of that time, a shivering figure led out the horses 
they required, and after another brief delay they were 
again in motion. 

It was a cross country road, full, after the first 
three or four miles, of holes and cart-ruts, which 
being covered by the snow, were so many pitfalls to 
the trembling horses, and obliged them to keep 4 
footpace. As it was next to impossible for men se 
much agitated as they were by this time, to sit still 
and move so slowly, all three got out and plodded on 
behind the carriage. The distance seemed inter 
minable, and the walk was most laborious. As each 
was thinking within himself that the driver must 
have lost his way,a church bell, close at hand, 
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struck the hour of midnight, and the carriage stopped. 
{t had moved softly enough, but when it ceased to 
crunch the snow, the silence was as startling as if 
some great noise had been replaced by perfect still- 
ness. 


” 


“This is the place, gentlemen,” said the driver, 
dismounting from his horse, and knocking at the 
door of a little inn. * Halloa! Past twelve o’clock 
is the dead of night here.” 

The knocking was loud and long, but it failed to 
rouse the drowsy inmates. All continued dark and 
silent as before. They fell back a little, and looked 
up at the windows, which were mere black patches 
in the whitened house front. No light appeared. 
The house might have been deserted, or the sleepers 
dead, for any air of life it had about it. 

They spoke together, with a strange inconsistency, 


in whispers; unwilling to disturb again the dreary | 


echoes they had just now raised. 

“Let us go on,” said the younger brother, * and 
leave this good fellow to wake them, if hecan. I 
cannot rest until | know that we are noi too late. 
Let us go on in the name of heaven!” 

They did so, leaving the postilion to order such 
accommodation as the house afforded, and w renew 
his knocking. Kit accompanied them with a little 
bundle, which he had hung in the carriage when they 
left home, and had not forgotten since—the bird in 
his old cage—just as she had lefthim. She would 
be glad to see her bird, he knew. 

The road wound gently downward. As they pro- 
ceeded} they lost sight of the church whose clock 
they had heard, and of the small village clustering 
round it. The knocking, which was now renewed, 
and which in that stillness they could plainly hear, 
troubled them. ‘They wished the man would for- 
bear, or that they had told him not to break the 
silence until they returned. 

The old church tower, clad in a ghostly garb of 
pure cold white again rose up before them, and a 
few moments brought them close beside it. A 
venerable building—gray, even in the midst of the 
hoary landscape. An ancient sun dial on the belfry 
wall was nearly hidden by the snow drift, and 
scarcely to be known for what it was. Time itself 
seemed to have grown dull and old, as if no day 
were ever to displace the melancholy night. 

A wicket gate was close at hand, but there was 
more than one path across the churchyard to which 
it led, and, uncertain which to take, they came to a! 
stand again. 

The village street—if street that could be called 
which was an irregular cluster of poor cottages of 
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|on which folks want me, will keep cold, especially 
at this season. What do you want!” 

“J would not have roused you, if I had known 
you were old and ill,” said Kit. 
| “Old!” repeated the other peevishly. 
‘do you know i : 


** How 
am old? Not so old as you think, 
friend, perhaps. As to being i!, you will find many 
young people in worse case than] am. More’s the 
| pity that it should be so—not that | should be stron 
}and hearty for my years, I mean, but that they shoul 
be weak and tender. I ask your pardon though,” 
said the old man, “if I spoke rather rough at first, 
| My eyes are not good at night—that’s neither age 
/nor illness; they never were—and I didn’t see you 
were a stranger.” 

| “1am sorry to call you froin your bed,” said Kit, 
|** but those gentlemen you may see by the church- 
| yard gate, are strangers too, who have just arrived 
from a long journey, and seek the parsonage house. 
You can direct us?” 

** 1] should be able to,’’ answered the old. man, in 
a trembling voice, “for come next summer I have 
been sexton here good fifty years. The right hand 
path, friend, is the road.—There is no ill news for 
our good gentleman, I hope ?” 

Kit thanked him, and made him a hasty answer 
in the negative; he was turning back, when his 
attention was caught by the voice of a child. Look- 
ing up, he saw a very little creature at a neighbour- 
ing window. 

* What is that ?”’ cried the child, earnestly. “ Has 
my dream come true? Pray speak to me, whoever 
that is, awake and up.” 

“Poor boy!” said the sexton, before Nit could 
answer, **how goes it, darling ?” 

*“ Has my dream come true!’ exclaimed the child 
again, in a voice so fervent that it might have thrilled 
to the heart of any listener. ‘ But no, that can 
never be. How could it be—Oh! how could it!” 

“TI guess his meaning,” said the sexton. *'T'o 
thy bed again, dear boy !”’ 

“ Ay!”’ cried the child, in a burst of despair, “1 
knew it could never be, I felt too sure of that, before 
Iasked. But all to-night, and last night too, it was 
the same. I never fall asleep, but that cruel dream 
comes back.” 

“Try to sleep again,” said the old man, soothingly. 
* It will go, in time.” 

«No, no, I would rather that it staid—cruel as it 
is, I would rather that it staid,” rejoined the child. 
«1 am not afraid to have it in my sleep, but I am so 
sad—so very, very, sad.” 

The old man biessed him, the child in tears replied 
Good night, and Kit was again alone. 





many heights and ages, some with their fronts, some 
with their backs, and some with gable ends towards | 
the road, with here and there a sign-post, ora shed | 
encroaching on the path—was close at hand. There! 
was a faint light in a chamber window not far off, 
and Kit ran towards that house to ask their way. 
His first shout was answered by an old man within, | 
who presently appeared at the casement, wrapping 
some garment round his throat as a protection from) 
the cold, and demanded who was abroad at that un-| 
seasonable hour, wanting him. 
“*Tis hard weather this,” he grumbled, “and not 
anight tocall me up in. My trade is not of that 
kind that I need be roused from bed. The business 


'soon arrived before the parsonage wall. 


He hurried back, moved by what he had heard, 
though more by the ehild’s manner than by anything 
he had said, as his meaning was hidden from him. 
They took the path indicated by the sexton, and 
Turning 
round to look about them when they had got thos tar, 
they saw, among some ruined buildings at a distance, 
one single solitary light. 

It shone from what appeared to be an old oriel 
window, and being surrounded by the deep shadows 
of overhanging walls, sparkled like a star. Bright 
and glimmering as the stars above their heads, lonely 
and motionless as they, it seemed to claim some 
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kindred with the eternal lamps of heaven, and to 
burn in fellowship with them. 

* What light is that!” exclaimed the younger 
brother. 

“It is surely,” said Mr. Garland, “in the ruin 
where they live. 1 see no other ruin hereabouts.” 

«They cannot,” returned the brother hastily, * be 
waking at this late hour—” 

Kit interposed directly, and begged that, while 
they rang and waited at the gate, they would let him 
make his way to where this light was shining and 
try to ascertain if any people were about. Obtain- 
ing the permission he desired, he darted off with 
breathless eagerness, and, still carrying the bird- 
eage in his hand, made straight towards the spot. 

It was not easy to hold that pace among the graves, 
and at another time he might have gone more slowly, 
or round by the path. Unmindful of all obstacles, 
however, he pressed forward without slackening his 
speed, and soon arrived within a few yards of the 
window. 

He approached as softly as he could, and advane- 
ing so near the wall as to brush the whitened ivy 
with his dress, listened. ‘There was no sound in- 
side. The church itself was not more quiet. Touch- 
ing the glass with his cheek, he listened again. No. 
And yet,there was such a silence all around, that he 
felt sure he could have heard even the breathing of a 
sleeper, if there had been one there. 

A strange circumstance, a light in such a place at 
that time of night, with no one near it. 

A curtain was drawn across the lower portion of 
the window, and he could not see into the room. 
Putthere was no shadow thrown upon it from within. 
To have gained a footing on the wall and tried to 
look in from above, would have been attended with 
some danger—certainly with some noise, and the 
chance of terrifying the child, if that really were her 
habitation. Again and again he listened; again and 
again the same wearisome blank. 

Leaving the spot with slow and cautious steps, 
and skirting the ruin for a few paces, he came at 
length toa door. He knocked. No answer. But 
there was a curious noise inside. It was difficult to 
determine what it was. It bore a resemblance to the 
low moaning of one in pain, but it was not that, 
being far too regular and constant. Now it seemed 
a kind of song, now a wail—seemed, that is, to his 
changing fancy, for the sound itself was never 
changed or checked. It was unlike any thing he 
had ever heard, and in its tone there was something 
fearful, chilling, and unearthly. 

The listener’s blood ran colder now than ever it 
had done in frost and snow, but he knocked again. 
There was no answer, and the sound went on with- 
out any interruption. He laid his hand softly upon 
the latch, and put his knee against the door. It was 
not secured on the inside, but yielded to the pressure, 
and turned upon its hinges. He saw the glimmer- 
ing of a fire upon the old walls, and entered. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FIRST. 
The dull, red glow of a wood fire—for no lamp or 
candle burnt within the room—showed him a figure, 


seated on the hearth with its back towards him, 
bending over the fitful light. The attitude was that 





of one who sought the heat. It was, and yet was 
not. The stooping posture and the cowering form 
were there, but no hands were stretched out to meet 
the grateful warmth, no shrug or shiver compared its 
luxury with the ——— outside. With limbs 
huddled together, head bowed down, arms crossed 
upon the breast, and fingers tightly clenched, it 
rocked to and fro upon its seat without a moment's 
pause, accompanying the action with the mournful 
sound he had heard. 

The heavy door had closed behind him on his 
entrance, with a crash that made him start. The 
figure neither spoke nor turned to look, nor gave in 
any other way the faintest —_ of having heard the 
nvise. The form was that of an old man, his white 
head akin in colour to the mouldering embers upon 
which he gazed. He, and the failing light and 
dying fire, the time-worn room, the solitude, the 
wasted life, and gloom, were all in fellowship. 
Ashes, and dust, and ruin! 

Kit tried to speak, and did pronounce some words 
though what they were he scarcely knew. Still the 
same terrible low ery went on—still the same rock- 
ing in the chair—the same stricken figure was there, 
unchanged and heedless of his presence. 

He had his hand upon the latch, when something 
in the form—distinetly seen as one log broke and 
fell, and, as it fell, blazed up—arrested it. He re- 
turned to where ‘he had stood before—advanced a 
pace—another—another still. Another, and he saw 
the face. Yes! Changed as it was, he knew it well. 

“Master!” he cried, stooping on one knee and 
catching at his hand. “Dear master. Speak to 
me !”’ 

The old man turned slowly towards him; and 
muttered, in a hollow voice, 

“This is another!—How many many of these 
spirits there have been to-night!” 

“No spirit, master. No one but your old servant. 
You know me now, | am sure? Miss Nell—where 
is she—where is she?” 

“They all say that!” cried the old man. 
all ask the same question. A spirit!” 
“Where is she?’’ demanded Kit. 

but that—but that, dear master.” 

«She is asleep—yonder—in there.” 

“'Thank God !” 

“Aye! Thank God!” returned the old man. “1 
have prayed to Him, many, and many, and many 2 
livelong night, when she has been asleep, He knows. 
Hark! Did she call ?” 

“*] heard no voice.” 

“You did. You hear her now. 
that you don’t hear that 2?” 

He started up, and listened again. 

“Nor that?” he cried, with a triump!.int smile. 
“Can any body know that voice so w ll as I! 
Hush! Hush!” 

Motioning to him to be silent, he sto!* away into 
another chamber. After a short abs ice (during 
which he could be heard to speak in a softened 
soothing tone) he returned, bearing in his hand 2 
lamp. 

‘She is still asleep,” he whispered. “ You were 
right. She did not call—unless she did 30 in her 
slumber. She has called to me in her sleep before 
now, sir; as I sat by, watching, I have seen her lips 
move, and have known, though no sound came from 


* They 
*Oh tell me 


Do you tell me 
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them, that she spoke of me. I feared the light 
might dazzle her eyes and wake her, so I brought it 
here.” 

He spoke rather to himself than to the visiter, but 
when he had put the lamp upon the table, he took it 
up, as if impelled by some momentary recollection 
or curiosity, and held it near his face. ‘Then, as if 
forgetting his motive in the very action, he turned 
away and put it down again. 

“She is sleeping soundly,” he said; “but no 
wonder. Angel hands have strewn the ground deep 
with snow, that the lightest footstep may be lighter 
yet; and the very birds are dead, that they may not 
wake her. She used to feed them, sir. Though 
never so cold and hungry, the timid things would fly 
from us. ‘hey never flew from her!” 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing 
breath, listened for a long, long time. That fancy 
past, he opened an old chest, took out some clothes 
as fondly as if they had been living things, and 
began to smooth and brush them with his hand. 

“ Why dost thou lie so idle there, dear Nell,” he 
murmured, ** when there are bright red berries out 
of doors waiting for thee to pluck them! Why dost 
thou lie so idle there, when thy little friends come 
creeping to the door, erying * where is Nell—sweet 
Nell ?—and sob, and weep, because they do not see 
thee. She was always gentle with children. The 
wildest would do her bidding—s##* had a tender way 
with them, indeed she had !” 

Kit had no power to speak. 
with tears. 

“Her little homely dress,—ber favourite !” cried 
the old man, pressing it to his breast, and patting it 
with his shriveled hand. “She will miss it when 
she wakes. They have hid it here in sport, but she 
shall have it—she shall have it. J] would not vex 
my darling, for the wide world’s riches. See here— 
these shoes—how worn they are—she kept them to 
remind her of our last long journey. You see where 
the little feet were bare upon the ground. ‘They told 
me, afterwards, that the stones had cut and bruised 
them. She never told me that. 
her! and, I have remembered since, she walked be- 
hind me, sir, that I might not see how lame she 


His eyes were filled 


was—but yet she had my hand in hers, and seemed | to him. 


to lead me still.” 

He pressed them to his lips, and having carefully 
put them back again, went on communing with him- 
self—looking wistfully from time to time towards the 
chamber he had lately visited. 

“She was not wont to be a lie-abed; but she was | 
well then. We must have patience. 
well again, she will rise early, as she used to do, and 
ramble abroad in the healthy morning time. 
tried to track the way she had gone, but her small | 
fairy footstep left no print upon the dewy ground to 
guide me. Whois that? Shut the door. 
—Have we not enough to do to drive away that} 


"> 


marble cold, and keep her warm ! 


When she is | the old man. 


1 often | am certain of it. 
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laying aside the angry manner—if to anything so 
feeble and so sad the term can be applied—in which 
he had spoken when the door opened, resumed his 
former seat, and subsided, by little and little, into 
the old action, and the old, dull, wandering sound. 

Of the strangers he took no heed whatever. He 
had seen them, but appeared quite incapable of inte- 
rest or curiosity. The younger brother stwod apart. 
The bachelor drew a chair towards the old man, and 
sat down close beside him. After a long silence, he 
ventured to speak. 

** Another night, and not in bed !” he said, softly ; 
“T hoped you would be more mindful of your pro- 
mise tome. Why do you not take some rest?” 

‘Sleep has left me,’’ returned the old man. “It 
is all with her!” 

‘*]t would pain her very much to know that you 
were watching thus,” said the bachelor. ‘“ You 
would not give her pain?” 

‘‘Tam not so sure of that, if it would only rouse 
her. She has slept so very long. And yet I am 
rash to say so. It is a good and happy sleep—eh ?” 

**Indeed it is,’’ returned the bachelor. * Indeed, 
indeed, it is!” 

“ That’s well !—and the waking,’’—faltered the 
old man. 

‘‘Happy too. Happier than tongue can tell, or 
heart of man conceive.” 


They watched him as he rose and stole on tiptoe 
to the other ehamber where the lamp had been re- 
placed. They listened as he spoke again within its 
silent walls. They looked into the faces of each 
other, and no man’s cheek was free from tears. He 
came back, whispering that she was still asleep, but 
that he thought she had moved. It was her hand, he 
said—a little—a very, very, littke—but he was pretty 
sure she had moved it—perhaps in seeking his. He 
had known her do that before now, though in the 
deepest sleep the while. And when he had said this, 
he dropped into his chair again, and clasping his 
| hands above his head, uttered a cry never to be for- 





No, no, God bless | gotten. 


The poor schoolmaster motioned to the bachelor 
that he would come upon the other side, and speak 
They gently unlocked his fingers, which he 
| had twisted in his gray hair, and pressed them in 
| their own. 

** He will hear me,”’ said the schoolmaster, *“* 1 am 
sure. He will hear either me or you if we beseech 
jhim. She would, at all times.” 
“I will hear any voice she liked to hear,” cried 
**] love all she loved !” 
‘1 know you do,” returned the schoolmaster. “I 
Think of her; think of all the sor- 
rows and afflictions you have shared together; of all 
the trials, and all the peaceful pleasures, you have 


Quick ! | jointly known.” 


“Ido. Ido. I think of nothing else.” 


“T would have you think of nothing else to-night 


The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of | —of nothing but those things which will soften your 
Mr. Gatland and his friend, accompanied by two | heart, dear friend, and open it to old affections an@ 


other persons. 
the bachelor. | 
replenish the exhausted Jamp, at the moment when 
{it came up and found the old man alone. 


These were the schoolmaster, and | old times. 


It is so that she would speak to you her- 


The former held a light in his hand. | self, and in her name it is that | speak now.” 
He had, it seemed, but gone to his own cottage to | 


* You do well to speak softly,” said the old man. 
I should be glad to see her 
There is a smile 


| * We will not wake her. 
eyes again, and to see her smile. 


He softened again at sight of these two friends, and | upon her young face now, but it is fixed and change- 
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less. I would have it come and go. That shall be 
in Heaven’s good time. We will not wake her.” 

“Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she 
used to be when you were journeying together, far 
away—as she was at home, in the old house from 
which you fled together—as she was in the old 
cheerful time,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ She was always cheerful—very cheerful,”’ cried 
the old man, looking steadfast at him. ‘There was 
ever something mild and quiet about her, I remember, 
from the first; but she was of a happy nature.” 

**We have heard you say,” pursued the school- 
master, ** that in this, and in all goodness, she was 
like her mother. You can think of, and remember 
her?” 

He maintained his stedfast look, but gave no an- 
swer. 

«Or even one before her,”’ said the bachelor. * It 
is many years ago, and affliction makes the time 
longer, but you have not forgotten her whose death 
contributed to make this child so dear to you, even 
before you knew her worth or could read her heart? 
Say, that you could carry back your thoughts to very 
distant days —to the time of your early life—when, 
unlike this fair flower, you did not pass your youth 
alone. Say, that you could remember, long ago, 
another child who loved you dearly, you being but a 
child yourself. Say, that you had a brother, long 
forgotten, long unseen, long separated from you, who 
now, at last, in your utmost need came back to com- 
fort and console you”*— 

* lo be to you what you were once to him,” cried 
the younger, falling on his knee before him; * to re- 
pay your old affection, brother dear, by constant care, 
solicitude, and love; to be, at your right hand, what 
he never ceased to be when oceans rolled between 
us; to call, to witness his unchanging truth and 
mindfulness of bygone days, whole years of desola- 
tion. Give me but one word of recognition, brother 
—and never—no never, in the brightest moment of 
our youngest days, when, poor silly boys, we thought 
to pass Our lives together—have we been half as dear 
and precious to each other as we shall be from this 
time hence.” 

The old man looked from face to face, and his lips 
moved; but no sound came from them in reply. 

« If we were knit together then,” pursued the young 
brother, “what will be the bond between us now? 
Our love and fellowship began in childhood, when 
life was all before us, and will be resumed when we 
have proved it, and are but children at the last. As 
many restless spirits, who have hunted fortune, fame, 
or pleasure through the world, retire in their decline 
to where they first drew breath, vainly seeking to be 
children once again before they die, so we, less for- 
tunate than they in early life, but happier in its 
closing scenes, will set up our rest again among our 
boyish haunts; and going home with no hope real- 
ised that had its growth in manhood—carrying back 
nothing that we brought away, but our old yearnings 
to each other—saving no fragment from the wreck 
ef life, but that which first endeared it—may be 
indeed but children as at first. And even,” he added 
in an altered voice, “even if what I dread to name 
has come to pass—even if that be so, or is to be 
(which Heaven forbid and spare us!)—still, dear 
brother, we are not apart, and have that comfort in 
our great affliction.” 





By little and little, the old man had drawn back 
towards the inner chamber, while these words were 
spoken, He pointed there, as he replied, with trem- 
bling lips. 

** You plot among you to wean my heart from her. 
You never will do that—never while I have li'e. I 
have no relative or friend but her—1 never had—I 
never will have. She is all in all tome. Itis too 
late to part us now.” 

Waving them off with his hand, and calling sofily 
to her as he went, he stole into the room. They who 
were left behind drew close together, and aftera few 
whispered words—not unbroken by emotion, or easily 
uttered—followed him. ‘They moved so gently, thet 
their footsteps made no noise; but there were sobs 
from among the group, and sounds of grief and 
mourning. 

For she was dead. ‘There, upon her little bed, 
she lay at rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel 
now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, 
so free from trace of pain, so fair to look ujon. She 
seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, and 
waiting for the breath of life; not one who had lived 
and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there some 
winter berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot 
she had been used to favour. ‘ When I die, put near 
me something tha®@has loved the light, and had the 
sky above it always.”” Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell, 
was dead. Her little bird—a poor slight thing the 
pressure of a finger would have crushed—was stirring 
nimbly in its cage; and the strong heart of its child- 
mistress was mute and motionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her suf- 
ferings, and fatigues? All gone. Sorrow was dead 
indeed in her, but peace and perfect happiness were 
born; imaged in her tranquil beauty and profound 
repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 
change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon 
that same sweet face; it had passed like a dream 
through haunts of misery and care; at the door of 
the poor schoolmaster on the summer evening, before 
the furnace fire upon the cold wet night, at the still 
bedside of the dying boy, there had been the same 
mild lovely look. So shall we know the angels in 
their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and had 
the small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. 
It was the hand she had stretched out to him with 
her last smile—the hand that had led him on through 
all their wanderings. Ever and anon he pressed it 
to his lips; then hugged it to his breast again, mur- 
muring that it was warmer now; and as he said it 
he looked, in agony, to those who stood around, as 
if imploring them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. 
The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, 
even while her own was waning fast—the garden 
she had tended—the eyes she had gladdened—the 
noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful hour—the 

aths she had trodden as it were but yesterday—could 
~— her no more. 

“Tt is rot,” said the schoolmaster, as he bent 
down to kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tears 
free vent, “it is not on earth that Heaven’s justice 
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ends. Think what it is compared with the world to 
which her young spirit has winged its early flight, 
and say, if one deliberate wish expressed in solemn 
terms above this bed could call her back to life, 
which of us would utter it!’ 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-SECOND. 


When morning came, and they could speak more 
calmly on the subject of their grief, they heard how 
her lite had closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were all 
about her at the time, knowing that the end was 
drawing on. She died soon after daybreak. They 
had read and talked to her in the earlier portion of 
the night, but as the hours crept on, she sunk to 
sleep. They could tell, by what she faintly uttered 
in her dreams, that they were of her journeyings 
with the old man; they were of no painful scenes, 
but of those who had helped and used them kindly, 
for she often said, “God bless you!” with great 
fervour. Waking, she never wandered in her mind 
but once, and that was of beautiful music which 
she said was in the air. God knows. It may have 
been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, 
she begged that they would kiss her once again. 
That done, she turned to the old man with a lovely 
smile upon her face—such, they said, as they had 
never seen, and never could forget—and clung with 
both her arms about his neck. They did not know 
that she was dead at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, 
she said, were like dear friends to her. She wished 
they could be told how much she thought about 
them, and how she had watched them as they walked 
together, by the river side at night. She would like 
to see poor Kit, she had often said of late. She 
wished there was somebody to take her love to Kit. 
And even then, she never thought or spoke about 
him, but with something of her old, clear, merry 
laugh. 

For the rest, she had never murmured or complain- 
ed; but with a quiet mind, and manner quite unal- 
tered—save that she every day became more earnest 
and more grateful to them—faded like the light upon 
a summer's evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came 
there almost as soon a; it was day, with an offering 
of dried flowers, which he begged them to lay upon 
her breast. It was he who had come to the window 
overnight and spoken to the sexton, and they saw in 
the snow traces of small feet, where he had been 
lingering near the room in which she lay before he 
went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that they 
had left her theré alone; and could not bear the 
thought. 

He told them of his dream again, and that it was 
of her being restored to them, just as she used to be. 
He begged hard to see her, saying that he would be 
very quiet, and that they need not fear his being 
alarmei, for he had sat alone by his young brother 
all day long, when he was dead, and had felt glad to 
be so near him. They let him have his wish ; and 
indeed he kept his word, and was in his childish way 


Up to that time, the old man had not spoken once 
—except to her—or stirred from the bedside. But 
when he saw her little favourite, he was moved as 
they had not seen shim yet, and made as though he 
would have him come nearer. Then pointing to the 
bed, he burst into tears for the first time, and they 
who stood by, knowing that the sight of this child 
had done him good, lett them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child 
persuaded him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to 
do almost as he desired him. And when the day 
came on, which must remove her in earthly shape 
from earthly eyes for ever, he led him away, that he 
might not know when she was taken from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves and berries for 
her bed. It was Sunday—a bright, clear, wintry 
afternvon—and as they traversed the village street, 
those who were walking ir their path drew back to 
make way for them, and gave them a softened 
greeting. Some shook the old man kindly by the 
hand, some stood uncovered while he tottered by, 
and many cried, “*G.d help him!”’ as he passed 
along. 

** Neighbour!” said the old man, stopping atthe 
cottage where his young guide’s mother dwelt, 
** how is it that the folks are nearly all in black to- 
day? Ihave seen a mourning ribbon or a piece of 
crape on almost every one.” 

She could not tell, the woman said. 

“Why, you yourself—you wear the colour too!” 
he cried. ‘* Windows are closed that never used to 
be by day. What does this mean!” 

Again the woman said she could not tell. 

«“ We must go back,”’ said the old man, hurriedly. 
‘* We must see what this is.” 

* No, no,” cried the child, detaining him. ‘ Re- 
member what you promised. Our way is to the old 
green lane, where she and I so often were, and where 
you found us more than once making those garlands 
for her garden. Do not turn back !” 

“ Where is she now?” said the old man. 
me that.” 

“Do you not know ?”’ returned the child. 
we not leave her, but just now ?” 

“True. True. It was her we Jeft—was it!” 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, lo@ked va- 
cantly round, and as impelled by a sudden thought, 
crossed the road, and entered the sexton’s house. 
He and his deaf assistant were sitting before the 
fire. Both rose up, on seeing who it was. 

The child made a hasty sign to them with his 
hand. It was the action of an instant, but that, and 
the old man’s look, were quite enough. 

** Do you—do you bury any one to-day ?” he said, 
eagerly. 

* No, no! 
the sexton. 
“ Aye, who indeed! I say with you, who indeed ?”” 
“Ttis a holiday with us, good sir,” returned the 
sexton mildly. ‘ We haye no work to do to-day.” 
Why then, I’ll go where you will,” said the 
old man, turning to the child. ‘* You’re sure of 
what you tell me? You would not deceive me? I 
am changed even in the little time since you last saw 
me.” 

‘Go thy ways with him, sir,” cried the sexton, 
* and heaven be with ye both!” 


“Tell 
“Did 


Who should we bury, sir?” returned 





a lesson to them all. 


“T am quite ready,” said the old man, meekly. 
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“Come, boy, come—" and so submitted to be led 
away. 

And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard 
by night and day, and listened te with solemn plea- 
sure almost as a living voice—rung its remorseless 
toll for her, so young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit 
age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and bol 
less infaney, poured forth—on crutches, in the pride 
of strength and health, in the full blush of promise, 
in the mere dawn of life—to gather round her tomb. 
Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and senses 
failing —grandmothers, who might have died ten 

ears ago, and still been old—the deaf, the blind, the 
ona the palsied, the living dead in many shapes 
and forms, to see the closing of that early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, to that which 
still could crawl and creep above it! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure 
as the newly fallen snow that covered it; whose day 
on earth had been as fleeting. Under that porch, 
where she had sat when heaven in its merey brought 
her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, and the 
old church received her in its quiet shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had 
many and many a time sat musing, and laid their 
burden softly on the pavement. The light streamed 
on it through the coloured window—a_ window, 
where the boughs of trees were ever rustling in the 
summer, and where the birds sang sweetly all day 
long. With every breath of air that stirred among 
those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light, would fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many 
a young hand dropped in its little wreath, many a 
stified sob was heard. Some—and they were nota 
few—knelt down. Al! were sincere and truthful in 
their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and 
the villagers closed round to look into the grave 
before the pavement stone should be replaced. One 
called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing with a pensive face upon the sky. 
Another told, how he had wondered much that one 
so delicate as she, should be go bold; how she had 
never feared to enter the church alone at night, but 
had loved to linger there when all was quiet; and 
even to climb the tower stair, with no more light 
than that of the moon rays stealing through the loop- 
holes in the thick old wall. A whisper went about 
among the oldest there, that she had seen and talked 
with angels; and when they called to mind how she 
had looked, and spoken, and her early death, some 
thought it might be so, indeed. Thus, coming to the 
grave in little knots, and glancing down, and giving 
place to others, and falling off in whispering groups 
of three or four, the church was cleared in time of all 
but the sexton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed 
down. Then, when the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of 
the place—when the bright moon poured in her light 
on tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, 
and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet 
grave—in that calm time, when all outward things 
and inward thoughts teem with assurances of immor- 
tality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled in 
the dust before them—then, with tranquil and sub- 





missive hearts they turned away, and left the child 
with God. 

Oh! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such 
deaths will teach, but let no man reject it, for it is 
one that all must learn, and is a mighty, universal 
truth. When death strikes down the innocent and 
young, for every fragile form from which he lets the 
panting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes 
of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world, and 
bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
on such green graves, some good is horn, some 
gentler nature comes. In the destroyer’s steps there 
spring up bright creations that defy his power, and 
his dark path becomes a way of light to heaven. 

It was late when the old man came home. The 
boy had led him to his own dwelling, under some 
pretence, on their way back; and, rendered drowsy 
by his long ramble and late want of rest, he had 
sunk into a deep sleep by the fireside. He was per- 
feetly exhausted, and they were careful not to rouse 
him. The slumber held him a long time, and when 
he at length awoke the w oon was shining. 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted ab- 
sence, was watching at the door for his coming, when 
he appeared in the pathway with his little guide. He 
advanced to meet them, and tenderly obliging the 
old man to lean upon his arm, conducted him with 
slow and trembling steps towards the house. 

He repaired to her chamber, straight. Not find- 
ing what he had left there, he returned with dis- 
tracted looks to the room in which they were assem- 
bled. From that, he rushed into the schoolmaster’s 
cottage, calling her name. They followed close 
upon him, and when he had vainly searched it, 
brought him home. 

With such persuasive words as pity and affection 
could suggest, they prevailed upon him to sit among 
them and hear what they should tell him. Then, 
endeavouring by every little artifice to prepare his 
mind for what must come, and dwelling with many 
fervent words upon the happy lot to which she had 
been removed, they told him, at last, the truth. The 
moment it had passed their lips, he fell down among 
them like a murdered man. 

For many hours, they had little hope of his sur- 
viving; but grief is strong, and he recovered. 

If there be any who have never known the blank 
that follows death—the weary void—the sense of 
desolation that will come upon the strongest minds, 
when something familiar and beloved is missed at 
every turn—the connection between inanimate and 
senseless things, and the object of recollection, when 
every household god becomes a monument and every 
room a grave—if there be any who have not known 
this, and proved it by their own experience, they 
ean never faintly guess, how, for many days, the 
old man pined and moped away the time, and wan- 
dered here and there as seeking something, and had 
no comfort. 

Whatever power of thought or memory he retained, 
was all bound up in her. He never understood, or 
seemed to care to understand, about his brother. To 
every endearment and attention he continued listless. 
If they spoke to him on this, or any other theme— 
save one—he would hear them patiently for a while, 
then turn away, and go on seeking as before. 

On that one theme, which was in his, and all their 
minds, it was impossible to touch. Dead! He could 
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not hear or bear the word. The slightest hint of it 
would throw him into a paroxysm, like that he had 
had when it was first spoken. In what hope he 
lived, no man could tell; but that he had some hope 
of finding her again—some faint and shadowy hope, 
deferred from day to day, and making him from day 
to day more sick and sore at heart—was p‘ain to all. 

They bethought them of a removal from the scene 
of this last sorrow; of trying whether change of 
place would rouse or cheerhim. His brother sought 
the advice of those who were accounted skilful in 
such matters, and they came and saw him. Some 
of the number staid upon the spot, conversed with 
him when he would converse, and watched him as 
he wandered up and down, alone and silent. Move 
him where they might, they said, he would ever seek 
to get back there. His mind would ran upon that 
spot. If they confined him closely, and kept a strict 
guard upon him, they might hold him prisoner, but 
if he could by any means escape, he would surely 
wander back to that place, or die upon the road. 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, had 
no longer any influence with him. At times he 
would suffer the child to walk by his side, or would 
even take such notice of his presence as giving him 
his hand, or would stop to kiss his cheek, or pat 
him on the head. At other times, he would entreat 
him—not unkindly—to be gone, and would not brook 
him near. But whether alone; or with this pliant 


friend ; or with those who would have given him, at 
any cost or sacrifice, some consolation or some peace 
of mind, if happily the means could have been de- 
vised; he was at all times the same—with no love 
or care for any _— in life—a broken hearted man. 


At length they found one day that he had risen 
early, and, with his knapsack on his back, his staff 
in hand, her own straw hat, and little basket full of 
such things as she had been used to carry, was gone. 
As they were making ready to pursue him far and 
wide, a frightened schoolboy came who had seen 
him, but a moment before, sitting in the church— 
upon her grave, he said. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the door, 
espied him in the attitude of one who waited patiently. 
They did not disturb him then, but kept a watch upon 
him all that day. When it grew quite dark, he rose 
and returned home, and went to bed, murmuring to 
himself, «She will come to-morrow !” 

Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise 
until night; and still at night he laid himself down 
to rest, and muttered, ** She will come to-morrow !”” 

And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, he 
waited at her grave for her. How many pictures of 
new journeys over eng country, of resting-places 
under the free broad sky, of rambles in the fields and 
woods, and paths not often trod—how many tones 
of that one well-remembered voice—how many 
glimpses of the form, the fluttering dress, the hair 
that waved so gaily in the wind—how many visions 
of what had been, and what he hoped was yet to be 
—rose up before him, in the old, dull, silent church! 
He never told them what he thought, or where he 
went. He would sit with them at night, pondering 
with a secret satisfaction, they could see, upon the 
flight that he and she would take before night came 
again; and still they would hear him whisper in his 
pra mt “Oh! Let her come to-morrow ! 

e last time was on a genial day in spring. He 
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did not return at the usual hour, and they went to 
seek him. He was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had 
loved so well; and, in the church where they had 
often prayed and mused, and lingered hand in hand, 
the child and the old man slept together. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


The magic reel, which, rolling on before, has led 
the chronicler thus far, now sinohone in its pace, and 
stops. It lies before the goal; the pursuit is at an 
end. 

It remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little 
crowd who have borue us company upon the road, 
and so to close the journey. 

Foremost among them, smooth Sampson Brass 
and Sally, arm in arm, claim our polite attention. 

Mr. Sampson, then, being detained, as already has 
been shown, by the justice upon whom he called, 
and being so strongly pressed to protract his stay 
that he could by no means refuse, remained under 
his protection for a considerable time, during which 
the great attention of his entertainer kept him so ex- 
tremely close, that he was quite lost to society, and 
never even went abroad for exercise saving into a 
small paved yard. So well, indeed, was his modest 
and retiring temper understood by those with whom 
he had to deal, and so jealous were they of his ab- 
sence, that they required a kind of friendly bond to 
be entered into by twe substantial housekeepers, in 
the sum of fifteen hundred pounds a piece, before 
they would suffer him to quit their hospitable roof— 
doubting it appeared, that he would return, if once 
let loose, on any other terms. Mr. Brass, struck 
with the humour of this jest, and carrying out its 
spirit to the utmost, sought from his wide connection 
a pair of friends whose joint possessions fell some 
halfpence short of fifteen pence, and proffered them 
as bail—for that was the merry word agreed upon on 
both sides. These gentlemen being rejected after 
twenty-four hours’ pleasantry, Mr. Brass consented 
to remain, and did remain, until a club of choice 
spirits called a grand jury (who were in the joke) 
summoned him to a trial before twelve other wags 
for perjury and fraud, who in their turn found him 
guilty with a most facetious joy,—nay, the very 
populace entered into the whim, and when Mr. Brass 
was moving in a hackney-coach towards the build- 
ing where these wags assembled, saluted him with 
rotten eggs and carcasses of kittens, and feigned to 
wish to tear him into shreds, which greatly increased 
the comicality of the thing, and made him relish it 
the more, no doubt. 

To work this sportive vein still further, Mr. Brass, 
by his counsel, moved in arrest of judgment that he 
had been Jed to criminate himself, by assurances of 
safety and promises of pardon, and claimed the leni- 
ency which the law extends to such confiding na- 
tures as are thus deluded. After solemn argument, 
this point (with others of a technical nature, whose 
humorous extravagance it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate) was referred to the judges for their deci- 
sion, Sampson being meantime removed to his former 
quarters. Finally, some of the points were given in 





Sampson’s favour, and some against him; and the 
Spr. or Mac. 
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upshot was that, instead of being desired to travel 
for a time in foreign parts, he was permitted to grace 
the mother country under certain insignificant re- 
Strictions. 

These were that he should, for a term of years, 
reside in a spacious mansion where several other 
gentlemen were lodged and boarded at the public 
charge, who went clad in a sober uniform of gray 
turned up with yellow, had their hair cut extremel 
short, and chiefly lived on gruel and light soup. It 
was also required of him that he should partake 
their exercise of constantly ascending an endless 
flight of stairs; and lest his legs, unused to such 
exertion, should be weakened by it, that he should 
wear upon one ankle an amulet or charm of iron. 
These conditions being arranged, he was removed 
one evening to his new abode, and enjoyed, in com- 
mon with nine other gentlemen and two ladies, the 
ptivilege of being taken to his place of retirement 
in one of royalty’s own carriages. 

Over and above these trifling penalties, his name 
was erased and blotted out from the roll of attor- 
neys; which erasure has been always held in these 
latter times to be a great degradation and reproach, 
and to imply the commission of some amazing vil- 
lany—as indeed would seem to be the case, when so 
many worthless names remain among its better re- 
cords, unmolested. 

Of Sally Brass, conflicting rumours went abroad. 
Some said with confidence that she had gone down 
to the docks in male attire, and had become a female 
sailor; others darkly whispered that she had enlisted 
18 a private in the second regiment of foot guards, 
and had been seen in uniform and on duty, to wit, 
leaning on her musket and looking out of a sentry- 
box in St. James’s Park, one evening. There were 
imany such whispers as these in circulation; but the 
truth appears to be that, after a lapse of some five 
years (during which there is no direct evidence of 
her having been seen at all,) two wretched people 
were more than once observed to crawl at dusk from 
the inmost recesses of St. Giles’s, and to take their 
way along the streets, with shuffling steps and cow- 
ering shivering forms, looking into the roads and 
kennels as they went in search of refuse food or dis- 
regarded offal. ‘These forms were never beheld bat 
in those nights of cold and gloom, when the terrible 
spettres, who lie at all other times in the obscene 
hiding-places of London, in archways, dark vaults 
and cellars, venture to creep into the streets; the 
embodied spirits of disease, and vice, and famine. 
It was whispered by those who should have known, 
that these were Sampson and his sister Sally; and 
to this day, it is said, they sometimes pass, on bad 
nights, in the same loathsome guise, close at the 
elbow of the shrinking passenger. 

The body of Quilp being found—though not until 
some days had elapsed—an inquest was held on it 
near the spot where it had been washed ashore. The 
general supposition was that he had committed sui- 
cide, and, this appearing to be favoured by all the 
circumstances of his death, the verdict was to that 
effect. He was left to be buried with a stake 
through his heart in the centre of four lonely roads. 

It was rumoured afterwards that this horrible and 
barbarous ceremony had been dispensed with, and 
that the remains had been secretly given up to Tom 
Scott. But even here, opinion was divided; for 





some said Tom had dug them up at midnight, and 
carried them to a place indicated to him by the 
widow, Itis probable that both these stories may 
have had their origin in the simple fact of Tom's 
shedding tears upon the inquest—which he certain! 

did, extraordinary as it may appear. He manifested, 
besides, a strong desire to assault the jury; and 
being restrained and conducted aut of court, darkened 
its only window by standing on his head upon the 
sill, until he was dexterously tilted upon his feet 
again by a cautious beadle. 

Being cast upon the world by his master’s death, 
he determined to go through it upon his head and 
hands, and accordingly began to tumble for his bread. 
Finding, however, his English birth an insurmount- 
able cbetacle to his advancement in this pursuit 
ner gpa that his art was in high repute and 
avour), he assumed the name of an Italian image lad, 
with whom he had become acquainted; and after- 
wards tumbled with extraordinary success, and to 
overflowing audiences. 

Little Mrs. Quilp never quite forgave herself the 
one deceit that lay so heavy on her conscience, and 
never spoke or thought of it but with bitter tears, 
Her husband had no relations, and she was rich. He 
had made no will, or she would probably have been 
poor. Having married the first time at her mother’s 
instigation, she consulted in her second choice no- 
body but herself. It fell upon a smart young fellow 
enough; and as he made it a preliminary condition 
that Mrs. Jiniwin should be thenceforth an out- 
pensioner, they lived together after marriage with no 
more than the average amount of quarreling, and led 
a merry life upon the dead dwarf’s money. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland, and Mr. Abel, went on as 
usual (except that there was a change in their house- 
hold, as will be seen presently), and in due time the 
latter went into partnership with his friend the 
notary, on which occasion there was a dinner, and a 
ball, and great extent of dissipation. Unto this ball 
there happened to be invited the most bashful young 
lady that was ever seen, with whom Mr. Abel hap- 
pened to fall in love. 
found it out, or which of them 
the discovery to the other, nobody knows. 


How it a or how they 
rst communicated 

But cer- 

tain it is that in course of time they were married; 

and equally certain it is that they were the happiest 

of the happy i and no less certain it is that they de- 
e 


served to so. And it is pleasant to write down 
that they reared a family ; because any propagation 
of goodness and benevolence is no small addition to 
the aristocracy of nature, and no small subject of re- 
joicing for mankind at large. 

The pony preserved his character for independence 
and principle down to the last moment of his lite; 
which was an unusually long one, and caused him 
to be looked upon, indeed, as the very Old Parr of 
ponies. He often went to and fro with the little 
phaeton between Mr. Garland’s and his son’s, and, 
as the old people and the young were frequently to- 
gether, had a stable of his own at the new establish- 
ment, into which he would walk of himself. with 
surprising dignity. He condescended to play with 
the children, as they grew old enough to cultivate his 
friendship, and would run up and down the little 

addock with them like a dog; but though he re- 
axed so far, and allowed them such small freedoms 
as caresses, or even to look at his shoes or hang on 
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by his tail, he never permitted any one among them 
to mount his back or drive him; thus showing that 
even their familiarity must have its limits, and that 
there were points between them far too serious for 
trifling. 

He was not unsusceptible of warm attachments in 
his later life, for when the good bachelor came to 
live with Mr. Garland upon the clergyman’s decease, 
he conceived a great friendship for him, and amiably 
submitted to be driven by his hands without the least 
resistance. He did no work for two or three years 
before he died, but lived in clover; and his last act 
(like a cholerie old gentleman) was to kick his 
doctor. 

Mr. Swiveller, recovering very slowly from his 
illness, anid entering into the receipt of his annuity, 
bought for the Marchioness a handsome stock of 
clothes, and put her to school forthwith, in re- 
demption of the vow he had made upon his fevered 
bed. After casting about for some time for a name 
which should be worthy of her, he decided in favour 
of Sephronia Sphynx, as being euphonious and gen- 
teel, and furthermore indicative of mystery. Under 
this title the Marchioness repaired, in tears, to the 
school of his selection, from which, as she soon dis- 
tanced all competitors, she was removed before the 
lapse of many quarters to one of a higher grade. It 
is but bare justice to Mr. Swiveller to say, that, 
although the expenses of her education kept him in 
straitened circumstanees for half a dozen years, he 
never slackened in his zeal, and always held himself 
sufliciently repaid by the aecounts he heard (with 
great gravity) of her advancement, on his monthly 
visits to the governess, who looked upon him as a 
literary gentleman of eccentric habits, and of a most 
prodigious talent in quotation. 

In a word, Mr. Swiveller kept the Marehioness at 
this establishment until she was, ata moderate guess, 
full nineteen years of age—good looking, clever, and 
good-humoured ; when he began to consider serious- 
ly what was to be done next. On one of his periodi- 
eal visits, while he was revolving this question in 
his mihd, the Marchioness came down to him alone, 
looking more smiling and more fresh than ever. 
Then it occurred to him, but not for the first time, 
that if she would marry him, how comfortable they 
might be! So Richard asked her; whatever she 
said, it wasn’t No; and they were married in good 
earnest that day week, which gave Mr. Swiveller 
frequent occasion to remark at divers subsequent 
periods that there had been a young lady saving up 
for him after all. 

A little cottage at Hampstead being to let, which 
had in its garden a smoking-box, the envy of the 
civilised world, they agreed to become its tenants ; 
and when the honey-moon was over, entered upon its 
occupation. To this retreat Mr. Chuckster repaired 
regularly every Sunday to spend the day—usually 
beginning with breakfast; and here he was the great 
purveyor of general news and fashionable intelli- 
gence. For some years he continued a deadly foe to 
Kit, protesting that he had a better opinion of him 
when he was supposed to have stolen the —— 
note, than when he was shown to be perfectly free of 
the crime; inasmuch as his guilt would have had in 
it something daring and bold, whereas his innocence 
was but another proof of a sneaking and crafty dis- 
position. By slow degrees, however, he was recon- 





ciled to him in the end; and even went so far as to 
honour him with his patronage, as one who had in 
some measure reformed, and was therefore to be for- 
given. But he never forgot or pardoned that circum- 
stance of the shilling; holding that if he had come 
back to get another he would have done well enough, 
but that his returning to work out the former gift was 
a stain upon his moral character which no penitence 
or contrition could ever wash away. 

Mr. Swiveller, having always been in the same 
measure of a philosophic and reflective turn, grew 
immensely contemplative, at times, in the smoking- 
box, and was accustomed at such periods to debate 
in his own mind the mysterious question of Sophro- 
nia’s parentage. Sophronia herself supposed she 
was an orphan; bat Mr. Swiveller, putting various 
slight circumstances together, often thought Miss 
Brass must know better than that; and, having heard 
from his wife of her strange interview with Quilp, 
entertained sundry misgivings whether that person, 
in his lifetime, might not also liave been able to solve 
the riddle, had he chosen. These speculations, 
however, gave him no uneasiness; for Sophronia 
was ever a most cheerful, affectionate, and provident 
wife to him; and Dick (excepting for an occasional 
outbreak with Mr. Chuckster, which she had the 
good sense rather to encourage than oppose) was to 
her an attached and domesticated husband. And 
they played many hundred thousand games of crib- 
bage together. And let it be added, to Dick’s honour, 
that, though we have called her Sophronia, he called 
her the Marchioness from first to last; and that 
upon every anniversary of the day on which he 
found her in his sick room, Mr. Chuckster came to 
dinner, and there was great glorification. 


The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowl, with their 
trusty confederate Mr. James Groves of unimpeach- 


able memory, pursued their course with varying 
success, until the failure of a spirited enterprise in 
the way of their profession, dispersed them in dif- 
ferent directions, and caused their career to receive a 
sudden check from the long and strong arm of the 
law. This defeat had its origin in the untoward 
detection of a new associate—young Frederick Trent 
—who thus became the unconscious instrument of 
their punishment and his own. 

For the young man himself, he rioted abroad for a 
brief term, living by his wits—which means by the 
abuse of every faculty that worth‘ly employed raises 
man above the beasts, and so degraded sinks him far 
below them. It was not long before his body was 
recognised by a stranger, who chanced to visit that 
hospital in Paris where the drowned are laid out to 
be owned; despite the bruises and disfigurements 
which were said to have been occasioned by some 
previous scuffle. But the stranger kept his own 
counsel until he returned home, and it was never 
claimed or cared for. 

The younger brother, or the single gentleman, for 
that designation is more familiar, would have drawn 
the poor schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and 
made him his companion and friend. But the humble 
village teacher was timid of venturing into the noisy 
world, and had become fond of his dwelling in the 
old churchyard. Calmly happy in his school, and 
in the spot, and in the attachment of her little 
mourner, he pursued his quiet course in peace ; and 
was, through the righteous gratitude of his friend— 
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let this brief mention suffice for that—a poor school-|up their abode together, and were a most harmonious 
master no more. pair of friends from that time forth. And hadn't 
That friend—single gentleman, or younger brother, | Asttey’s eause to bless itself for their all going 
which you will—had at his heart a heavy sorrow ;| together once a quarter—to the pit—and didn’t Kit’s 
but it bred in him no misanthropy or monastic gloom. | mother always say, when they painted the outside, 
He went forth into the world, a lover of his kind. | that Kit’s last treat had helped to that, and wender 
Fer a long, long time, it was-his chief delight to| what the manager would feel if he but knew it was 
travel in the steps of the old man and the child, (so/ they passed his house. 
far as he could trace them from her last narrative,)| When Kit had children six and seven years old, 
to halt where they had halted, sympathise where} there was a Barbara among them, and a pretty Bar- 
they had suffered, and rejoice where they had been) bara she was. Nor was there wanting an exact fac- 
made glad. ‘Those who had been kind to them, did|simile and copy of little Jacob as he appeared in 
not escape his search. The sisters at the school—| those remote times when they taught him what oys- 
they who were her friends, because themselves so|ters meant. Of course there was an Abel, own god- 
friendless—Mrs. Jarley of the wax-work, Codlin,; son to the Mr. Garland of that name; and there was 
Short—he found them all; and trast me that the)a Dick, whom Mr. Swiveller did especially favour. 
man who fed the furnace fire was not forgotten. | The little group would often gather round him of a 
Kit’s story having got abroad, raised him up aj/night, and beg him to tell again that story of good 
host of friends, and many offers of provision for his| Miss Nell who died. “This, Kit would do; and 
future life. He had no idea at first of ever quitting | when they cried to hear it, wishing it longer too, hi 
Mr. Garland’s service; but, after serious remon-| would teach them how she had gone to heaven, as 
strance and advice from that gentleman, began to) all good people did; and how, if they were good 
contemplate the possibility of such a change being | like her, they might hope to be there too one day, 
brought about in time. A good post was procured | and to see and know her as he had done when he 
for him, with a rapidity which took away his breath,| was quite a boy. Then he would relate to them 
by some of the gentlemen who had believed him| how needy he used to be, and how she had taught 
guilty of the offence laid to his charge, and who had| him what he was otherwise too poor to learn, and 
acted upon that belief. Through the same kind | how the old man had been used to say, “she always 
agency, his mother was secured from want, and| laughs at Kit;” at which they would brush away 
made quite happy. Thus, as Kit often said, his) their tears, and laugh themselves to think that she 
great misfortune turned out to be the source of all} had done so, and be again quite merry. 
his subsequent prosperity. Hie sometimes took them to the street where she 


Did Kit live a single man all his days, or did he 
marry? Of corse he married, and who shonld be 
his wife but Barbara? And the best of it was, he 
married so soon that little Jacob was an uncle, before| 
the calves of his legs, already mentioned in this his- 
tory, had been ever encased in broadcloth pantaloons 
—though that was not quite the best either, for of 
necessity the baby was an uncle too. The delight 


had lived ; but new improvements had altered it so 
much, it was not like the same. The old house had 
been long ago pulled down, and a fine broad road 
was in its place. At first he would draw with his 
stick a square upon the ground to show them wher 
it used to stand. But he soon became uncertain of 
the spot, and could only say it was thereabouts, h: 
thought, and that these alterations were confusing. 


Such are the changes which a few years bring 
about, and so do things pass away, like a tale that is 
told! : 


of Kit’s mother and of Barbara’s mother upon the 
great occasion, is past all telling; finding they agreed 
so well on that, and on all other subjects, they took 
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